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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labob, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WasMngtonj  September  25 ^  1918, 
Sir:  Herewith  T  transmit  a  report  entitled  ** Rural  Children  in 
Selected  Counties  of  North  Carolina/'  This  study  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  in  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  local  authorities  and  volimteer  organizations. 
The  purpose  was  to  secure  information  as  to  the  rural  child — his 
well-being,  surroundings,  needs,  and  opportunities. 

The  study  was  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frances  Sage  Bradley 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Margaretta  A.  Williamson. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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RURAL  CHILDREN  IN  SELECTED  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CAROUNiL 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  inquiry  into  the  conditions  surrounding  rural  children  was 
undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  studying  at  first  hand  the  everyday 
life  of  the  rural  child  of  the  South,  at  home,  at  work,  at  school,  and 
afplay — ^his  health,  environment,  needs,  and  opportunities.  Since 
three-fifths  of  the  children  of  the  United  States  are  rural  children,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  problems  of  the  rural  child  must  meet  with  careful 
consideration  in  any  program  of  child  conservation. 

At  the  request  of  the  St^ite  board  of  health  it  was  decided  to  con- 
duct the  study  in  North  Carolina,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
tvpical  Southern  State,  with  its  characteristic  population,  customs, 
climate,  soUs,  and  crops.  The  inquiry  was  necessarily  confined  to 
definite  and  limited  areas,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  choose  sections 
representative  of  rural  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

North  Carolina  is  clearly  divided  into  an  eastern  coastal  plain  of 
low-lying  land,  intersected  by  many  streams,  partly  swamp  land  but 
mainly  sandy  and  fertile' loose  loam  soils;  a  central  or  piedmont 
rcgiou  of  higher  altitudes  and  a  greater  variety  of  fertile  soils;  ^  and  a 
western  or  mountainous  region  in  the  heart  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem. Cotton  raising  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  coastal  and  pied- 
mont regions;  in  the  mountains  httle  crop  farming  is  done  and  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  people  is  live-stock  raising  and  the  develop- 
ment of  timber  interests. 

A  lowland  county,  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  coastal  and  pied- 
mont sections,  was  selected  as  representative  of  conditions  in  the 
cotton  belt,  and  a  mountain  county  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
State  was  chosen  as  a  typical  mountain  county  embodying  charac- 
teristics not  only  of  western  North  Carolina,  but  also  of  other  moun- 
tainous sections  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  S3'stem. 

The  inquiry  was  initiated  in  the  lowland  county  by  a  children's 
health  conference  and  a  child-welfare  exhibit  at  the  county  seat,  and 
followed  by  a  series  of  conferences  in  each  township  of  the  county. 

Following  the  children's  health  conferences  an  intensive  detailed 
house-to-house  study  of  the  children  was  made  in  one  rural  township 
of  the  lowland  county  (in  the  cotton  belt),  and  in  three  smaller  rural 
townships  of  the  mountain  county. 

1  TbirtccnUi  Census  of  the  United  iftates,  1910,  Vol.  V,  ^grinilturo,  p.  895. 
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10  RURAL  CHILDREN, 

In  the  townships  chosen  every  home  in  which  there  was  a  child 
under  16  was  visited;  the  survey  included  in  the  lowland  county 
township  127  white  families  with  340  children,  and  129  negro  fami- 
lies with  404  children  under  16;  in  the  three  townships  of  the  moun- 
tain county  231  white  families  with  697  children  under  16  were 
visited.  The  inquiry,  which  was  made  in  1916,  covered  a  period  of 
approximately  three  months  in  each  county.  During  this  time  the 
bureau  agents  lived  in  homes  in  the  townships  visited  rather  than 
maintaining  headquarters  at  the  county  seat,  in  this  way  gaining  a 
somewhat  fuller  experience  of  particular  rural  conditions  and  prob- 
lems than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible.  In  the  lowland  county 
a  Ford  car  was  used  for  travel;  in  the  mountains,  owing  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  (with  the  exception  of  the  main  road  to  the  county 
seat),  the  agents  rode  horseback. 

Whenever  possible  the  mother  was  interviewed,  otherwise  the 
father,  grandmother,  or  other  nearest  relative.  Information  was 
obtained  concerning  various  phases  of  chUd  care,  together  with  a 
comprehensive  history  of  each  family  in  its  relation  to  the  well-being 
of  the  children  of  the  family.  The  questions  covered  the  number  of 
children  the  mother  had  borne;  the  number  lost,  with  the  causes  of 
their  deaths;  the  mother's  prenatal,  obstetrical,  and  postnatal  care; 
distance  from  physician;  nursing  care;  infant  feeding;  diet  of  older 
children,  their  physical  condition,  education,  work,  and  recreation; 
the  mother's  household  and  farm  duties;  and  the  housing,  sanitation, 
and  economic  status  of  the  family. 

The  inquiry  was  confined  to  normal  children,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  cover  dependency,  delinquency,  illegitimacy,  or  other 
problems  of  abnormal  children  except  a  brief  survey  of  State  facilities 
for  their  care. 

Certain  phases  of  child  welfare  were  covered  by  supplementary 
studies.  Information  as  to  the  neighborhood  midwives  of  the  four 
townships  was  obtained  by  visiting  every  midwife  who  had  attended  a 
case  within  the  past  five  years;  a  test  of  birth  registration  was  made 
and  also  a  brief  survey  of  school  facilities  in  the  townships  covered. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  various  State  and  other  organiza- 
tions— the  State  board  of  health.  State  board  of  education,  State  i 
university.  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  States  Relations 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
staff  of  an  important  farm  journal — ^were  most  helpful  in  their  cooper- 
ation, assisting  in  choosing  the  counties  to  be  studied,  in  planning  the 
work,  and  helping  to  assemble  material  for  the  report. 

Local  officials  and  organizations  in  the  counties  chosen — the  county 
physician,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  county  medical  society, 
women's  clubs,  and  the  press — also  showed  an  active  interest  in  the 
inquiry  and  gave  every  possible  assistance. 
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The  success  of  such  an  inquiry  necessarily  depended  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  community,  especially  of  the  families  interviewed.  Moth- 
ers in  the  sections  visited  showed  the  same  desire  to  secure  the  best 
possible  results  in  rearing  their  children  and  the  same  cordial  interest 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  study  the  problems  of  chih^ 
hood  that  have  been  found  elsewhere.  A  friendly,  hospitable  recop- 
tion  was  accorded  at  every  home,  both  mothers  and  fathers  giving 
every  possible  assistance.  In  fact  not«s,  messages,  and  remon- 
strances were  sent  by  mothers  whose  homes  had  not  yet  been  reached 
and  who  feared  they  might  be  overlooked.  At  one  home  a  note  was 
found  pinned  to  the  front  door,  directing  the  agents  to  the  field  wher^ 
the  mother  would  be  found  at  work. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  fall  under  the  five  following  heads: 
(1)  Children's  health  conferences,  (2)  and  (3)  the  survey  of  conditions 
surrounding  children  in  the  lowland  and  mountain  counties,  (4)  sum- 
mary and  conclusions,  and  (5)  the  State  and  its  relation  to  child 
welfare  (see  Appendix,  p..  101)  • 


PART  L 

CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFERENCES. 

The  children's  health  conferences,  held  first  at  the  county  scat 
and  later  in  rural  sections,  were  a  series  of  consultations  of  physicians 
with  mothers  concerning  the  physical  development  of  their  children 
and  were  in  charge  of  a  physician  from  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  purpose  in  view  in  holding  the  conferences  was  (1)  to  call  the 
attention  of  mothers  to  methods  of  improving  the  condition  of  their 
children,  (2)  to  demonstrate  to  the  communities  the  value  of  periodic 
examination  and  sustained  supervision  of  young  children,  and 
(3)  to  stimulate  local  authorities  to  various  forms  of  follow-up  work 
as  suggested  by  the  conference. 

CONFERENCE  AT  THE  COUNTY  SEAT. 

The  conference  met  with  a  cordial  response  from  local  organizations. 
The  mayor,  clergy,  school  oflScials,  and  other  prominent  citizens 
offered  every  possible  assistance.  The  civic  association,  the  county 
medical  society,  local  hospitals,  and  other  organizations  gave  prac- 
tical expression  of  their  interest  in  the  work. 

Ample  publicity  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State 
and  local  press,  which  gave  generously  of  their  space ;  also  through 
the  health  bulletins  of  the  State  board  of  health.  A  letter  addressed 
to  all  mothers  of  young  children  was  sent  through  the  cooperation 
of  schools  into  every  home  where  there  was  a  child.  Attractive 
cards  annoimcing  the  conference  appeared  in  the  windows  of  schools, 
churches,  stores,  railway  stations,  and  elsewhere.  Notices  announc- 
ing the  conference  and  inviting  mothers  to  bring  their  young  children 
to  it  were  read  from  every  pulpit.  To  attract  the  school  children, 
a  prize  of  a  five-doUar  gold  piece  was  offered  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
for  the  best  composition  written  by  a  child  under  12  on  the  conference 
and  its  accompanying  exhibit. 

The  conference  at  the  county  seat  was  held  at  a  rest  room  main- 
tained by  the  civic  association  for  the  use  of  rural  women  from  the 
surrounding  country  when  they  come  to  town  to  do  their  Saturday's 
shopping.  It  extended  over  10  days,  including  two  Saturdays,  in 
order  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rural  women.  After  the 
conference  for  white  children,  one  was  held  for  negroes  in  an  assembly 
hall  of  their  own,  with  negro  doctors  and  nurses  assisting  the  Children's 

Bureau  physician. 
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14  EURAL  CHILDREN. 

Children  under  6  years  of  age,  brought  by  their  parents,  were 
examined  by  a  physician  of  the  Children's  Bureau  or  by  local  physi- 
cians. Each  child  was  weighed,  measured^  and  examined,  and 
the  mother  given  a  record  of  his  present  condition  with  written 
suggestions  for  his  improvement;  when  necessary  the  mother  was 
urged  to  take  the  child  to  her  own  or  the  best  available  local  physician. 
The  examinations  were  conducted  in  view  of  the  audience,  that  the 
mothers  might  observe  and  profit  by  the  practical  demonstration, 
but  with  a  partition  of  netting  separating  the  examining  room  from 
the  audience,  to  protect  the  child  from  the  crowd  and  confusion 
beyond. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  conference  was  neither  a  contest  nor  a 
clinic.  No  prizes  were  offered,  and  there  was  no  other  incentive 
than  the  desire  of  parents  for  finer  children;  nor  were  sick  children 
admitted,  or  those  recently  exposed  to  communicable  diseases.  The 
conference  was  intended  rather  for  the  average  child  who  though 
a|)parently  well  is  yet  rarely  free  from  defects  which  may  often  be 
corrected  if  discovered  in  time. 

Accompanying  the  conference  was  a  child-welfare  exhibit  of 
material,  part  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  part  loaned  by  various  organizations  or  constructed  (under  the 
direction  of  the  agents  of  the  bureau)  by  local  women's  clubs.  A 
set  of  panels  covered  such  subjects  as  prenatal  care,  infant  care, 
infant  mortality,  and  the  visiting  nurse.  A  series  of  charts  on  flies, 
typhoid  fever,  and  malaria  was  loaned  by  the  State  board  of  health 
and  one  on  the  care  and  eruption  of  teeth  by  a  local  dentist.  Models 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  exhibit.  An  electrical  device 
showing  the  infant  mortality  of  the  State  was  loaned  by  the  State 
board  of  health;  in  a  village  of  100  miniature  homes  lights  went  out, 
one  by  one,  as  babies  died,  showing  the  infant  mortahty  for  the  State. 
Another  electrical  model  warned  against  the  danger  of  '* doping" 
the  baby.  A  sleeping  basket,  bathing  equipment,  and  suitable 
clothing  for  the  baby  of  a  family  of  limited  means  were  shown;  also  a 
homemade  playing  pen  and  simple  homemade  toys.  In  a  glass  case 
was  displayed  a  home  with  flies  and  mosquitoes  breeding  in  the 
neglected  back  yard  and  outhouses.  A  homemade  fireless  cooker, 
iceless  refrigerator,  and  flytrap  were  loaned  by  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  care  and  preparation  of  modified  milk  for  the  baby  was  demon- 
strated by  a  nurse  from  a  local  hospital,  and  a  representative  of  the 
home  economics  department  of  the  State  Normal  Industrial  College 
demonstrated  food  values  and  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  growing 
child. 
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In  a  series  of  informal  talks,  the  physician  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
discussed  with  the  mothers  such  subjects  as  prenatal  care,  obstetrical 
care,  care  of  the  baby  and  the  young  child,  care  of  the  sick  child, 
school  lunches,  medical  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  the  value  of  a 
visiting  nurse. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  local  moving-picture  houses  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  film,  ''A  Day  in  a  Baby's  Life,"  was  shown;  also  pubUc- 
health  slides  loaned  by  the  State  board  of  health  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

The  attendance  at  the  conference  was  drawn  not  only  from  the 
county  seat  but  from  the  surrounding  country  as  well,  farmers  leaving 
their  fields  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  plowing  and  planting  season  and 
driving  12  and  15  miles  to  bring  their  children  for  examination. 
Doctors  came  with  small  patients,  parents  brought  children,  and 
teachers  came  for  help  with  their  problems.  A  number  of  mothers 
and  babies  were  brought  into  the  conference  each  day  from  a  near-by 
mill  village  by  the  manager  of  the  mill.  One  father  at  first  thought 
the  conference  only  an  excuse  for  the  mothers  to  go  to  town  and  re- 
fused to  have  his  child  examined,  but  when  he  saw  the  record  given 
his  brother's  child  he  insisted  that  his  own  son  be  brought  for  exam- 
ination. The  mothers  admitted  that  they  carried  their  babies' 
records  around  in  their  pockets  and  compared  notes  at  leisure 
moments. 

Hie  attendance  often  taxed  the  accommodations  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  children  brought  for  examintion  was  per- 
haps the  best  evidence  of  its  growing  hold  upon  the  public.  One 
hundred  and  forty  children  were  examined  at  the  white  conference 
and  49  at  the  conference  for  negroes.  The  value  of  the  conference, 
however,  can  not  be  measured  wholly  by  the  number  of  children 
examined.  Not  only  those  who  brought  children  for  examination, 
but  also  many  others — children  and  adults — ^were  in  attendance; 
and  the  interest  they  displayed  in  all  that  was  said  and  done  can  but 
lead  to  good  results. 

CONFERENCES  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES. 

After  the  conference  at  the  county  seat,  each  of  the  12  townships 
of  the  county  was  visited  and  an  afternoon  or  evening  conference 
held.  In  1  township,  because  of  the  crowd,  it  was  necessary  to 
repeat  the  white  conference;  and  in  2  townships  a  second  one  for 
n^roes  had  to  be  arranged ;  in  all,  27  rural  conferences  were  held,  and, 
in  addition,  4  in  small  mill  villages. 

As  a  rule  the  district  school  was  the  chosen  meeting  place,  though 
occasionally  the  church  was  selected  when  it  was  more  centrally 
located  or  would  better  accommodate  the  crowd. 
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As  at  the  county  seat,  the  conference  was  cordially  received  in 
rural  communities,  preachers,  teachers,  doctors,  and  other  leading 
citizens  all  assisting  in  every  possible  way.  vSeveral  ministers  c  ame 
repeatedly  to  ask  that  their  districts  be  included  in  the  circuit. 
More  than  one  good  negro  meeting  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  negro 
midwife.  Like  the  preachers  and  the  teachers  she  is  an  autocrat  in 
her  community,  and  mothers  naturally  shy  about  bringing  children 
for  examination  would  obey  her  arbitrary  summons.  One  was  heard 
to  insist  that  the  mother  "  take  that  child  to  the  doctor  and  see  what 
makes  her  have  sore  eyes.''  (At  a  later  private  interview  this  mid- 
wife was  urged  to  write  to  the  State  board  of  health  for  a  proper 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  instructions  for  its  use.) 

In  a  preliminary  visit  to  the  townships,  prominent  persons  had  been 
consulted  in  regard  to  convenient  dates  and  pla "es  for  conferences. 
"Window  cards  had  been  placed  in  the  windows  of  country  schools, 
churches,  and  stores,  or  tacked  to  conspicuous  trees.  Notices  had 
been  read  hi  schools,  churches,  and  Sunday  schools.  In  one  com- 
munity publicity  had  been  secured  by  a  flourishing  woman's  club. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  news  traveled  by  word  of  mouth — 
the  usual  medium  of  communication  in  rural  districts. 

The  rural  conference  differed  from  that  held  in  the  county  seat 
only  in  size  and  in  the  ability  of  the  agents  to  meet  the  mothers  on  a 
more  intimate  footing  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood  than  in 
the  more  formal  town  conference.  The  mothers  felt  freer  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  compare  experiences  with  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

Although  it  was  obviously  impossible  at  the  rural  conference  to  use 
the  original  exhibit  previously  described,  with  its  electrical  devices,  a 
small  traveling  exhibit  of  miniature  models  was  shown,  covering  the 
e  Nential  points  of  the  care  of  the  young  child — ^his  bathing,  clothing, 
sleeping,  and  feeding.  Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  examining  the 
children  and  demonstrating  methods  (and  results)  of  applying  well- 
known  principles  of  hygiene,  within  reach  of  every  woman.  At 
night  meetings,  using  a  simple  acetylene  equipment,  slides  were 
shown  which,  with  a  short  informal  talk,  never  failed  to  arouse 
interest. 

Considering  the  span'ity  of  the  population — many  families  not 
having  a  neighbor  in  sight  -the  attendance  was  most  unexpected. 
Twenty-seven  conferences  were  held  with  an  average  attendance  of 
78  at  the  white  and  87  at  the  negro  meetings.  Twenty-two  hundred 
and  six  rural  pei'sons  were  reached,  exclusive  of  those  attending  the 
conferences  at  the  county  seat,  and  162  children  were  exammed. 

As  at  the  county  seat,  the  audiences  included  all  classes.  There 
were  represented  the  children  of  the  pmsperous  planter,  of  his  tenant, 
and  of  his  day  laborer.  Many  were  brought  by  parents  for  advice 
in  regard  to  feeding  problems;  others  came  with  a  physician  who 
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Kished  to  confirm  a  diagnosis.  At  one  meeting  two  adopted  children 
were  brought  by  their  foster  mother.  On  the  way  from  a  rural  con- 
ference a  father  signalled  the  agents,  as  they  drove  past  his  house 
(apol<  gizing,  as  he  said,  for  *' flagging  the  train")  and  begged  their 
advice  concerning  his  little  lame  boy  who  could  not  be  brought  to 
the  conference.  At  a  n^ro  meeting,  a  colored  elder  who  had  come 
too  late  for  the  "scenery"  (stereopticon  slides)  but  in  time  for  the 
talk,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  work  being  done  for  his  race. 
In  their  enthusiasm  the  negro  audiences  often  refused  to  be  dismissed, 
and  were  left  to  discuss  the  new  doctrine  after  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
Following  one  of  these  conferences,  a  mother  and  her  two  children 
who  had  missed  the  meeting  the  night  before  were  foimd  at  the  door 
the  next  morning  waiting  to  have  the  children  examined  before  the 
agents  took  an  early  train. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCES. 

The  results  of  the  conference  were  seen  on  every  side.  Mothers 
were  made  more  observant  and  more  critical  of  their  children  and  a 
general  stock  taking  by  the  mothers  of  this  section  foUowed.  A 
father  who  had  brought  a  poorly  developed  child  to  the  conference 
was  heard  to  say  several  weeks  later,  '^  My  wife  couldn't  go,  but  I  went 
and  took  it  all  in,  and  we're  raising  our  baby  like  the  doctor  said." 
Parents  who  had  brought  a  child  to  one  conference  would  often  appear 
at  a  neighboring  conference  with  a  second  or  third  child  of  their  own 
or  one  of  a  neighbor's.  FoDowing  the  conference,  many  children 
received  the  attention  of  dentists  and  throat  specialists;  and  others, 
whose  needs  had  previously  not  been  r^ognized,  were  brought  into 
touch  with  their  family  physicians. 

Many  practical  evidences  of  the  work  were  seen  in  driving  through 
the  country.  Babies  heretofore  kept  indoors  were  found  sleeping  on 
the  porch  or  out  imder  the  trees  in  homemade  cribs.  Mothers  showed 
with  pride  their  own  or  their  husbands'  modifications  or  adaptations 
of  models  seen  in  the  exhibit.  Playing  pens,  homemade  toys,  fireless 
cookers,  iceless  refrigerators,  and  flytraps  were  made  by  many.  An 
ambitious  teacher  who  was  developing  a  domestic  science  depart- 
ment for  mothers  and  young  girls  had  reproduced  in  her  school 
models  seen  in  the  exhibit. 

'Vhc  agents  also  indorsed  the  project  of  installing  an  incinerator  at 
the  county  seat  for  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  waste.  The  incine- 
rator has  now  been  in  oi)eration  for  over  a  year  and  is  helping  to 
convert  an  attractive  town  into  one  that  is  also  healthful  and  sanitar}-. 

During  the  conference  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  county  seat 
the  agents  had  an  opportunity  to  join  in  an  effort  to  crystallize  public 
opinion  upon  the  value  of  a  visiting  nurse.    So  convincing  were  the 
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results  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  nurse's  service,  that  after  the 
negro  conference  the  negro  population  secured  pledges  of  almost  the 
entire  salary  of  a  negro  nurse,  the  white  people  supplementing  the 
amount. 

Ihe  response  to  the  conferences  in  rural  sections  showed  how 
eagerly  the  services  of  a  public-health  nurse  for  rural  districts  of  the 
c(uinty  would  be  welcomed.  Such  conferences  as  were  held  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  chiefly  as  demonstrations,  might  be  held  at  inter- 
vals b}^  a  public-health  nurse,  as  a  part  of  her  routine.  Informal 
talks  with  the  mothers  at  the  xionferences  also  revealed  certain 
particular  needs  of  the  community  which  a  public-health  nurse  would 
be  able  to  meet,  such  as  prenatal  care  and  assistance  at  confinements, 
advice  as  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  young  child,  examination  of 
school  children  for  physical  defects  with  follow-up  visits  in  the 
homes  to  make  sure  that  the  necessary  treatment  is  secured,  and  the 
education  of  the  community  in  the  importance  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.         ^ 

'Iho  children's  health  conferences  proved  a  successful  means  of 
introducing  the  inquiry  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  State  and 
secured  the  mterest  of  various  organizations  to  whose  helpful  coopera- 
tion the  bureau  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  contained  in 
this  report. 


.—AT  THE  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFERENCE. 


K  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFEftENCE  AT  A  NEGRO  CHURCH. 


MEMADE  PLAYING   PEN-COST,  40  CENTS. 


PLATE  v.— OUT-OF-DOOR  BABY   IN   A   HOMEMADE  CRIB. 


PLATE  VI.— GOOD  SAND-CLAY  ROAD  THROUGH  THE  PINE  WOODS. 


S  THE  "MONEY  CHOP"   IN  THE   LOWLANDS. 


PLATE  V1II.-SANDY   PLAINS  OF  THE   LOWLAND  COUNTY. 


PLATE  IX^TIMBER  LANDS  ARE  FAST  DISAPPEARING. 


PLATE  X.-A  PROSPEROUS  PLANTATION   HOME. 


PLATE  XII.-DRILLED  WELL  CONVENIENTLY  NEAR  THE  HOUSE. 


PLATE  XIII.— THE  DANGEROUS  OPEN   DUG  WELL- 


PLATE  XIV.— A  THREE-TEACHER  WHITE  SCHOOL 


PLATE  XV.-NEW  ONE-TEACHER  NEGRO  SCHOOL 


PART  n. 
THE  LOWLAND  COUNTY  SURVEY. 

During  the  course  of  the  rural  conference  local  citizens  were  con- 
s!ilted  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  various  townships  of  the 
county,  and  a  township  thought  to  be  a  typical  rural  section  of  the 
cotton  belt  was  chosen  for  intensive  study. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  lies  6  to  14  miles  from  the  county  seat,  which  is  the 
nearest  town,  and  consists  of  open  country  along  the  bank  of  a  broad 
swift  stream.  The  land  is  low,  level,  and,  except  along  the  river 
bottom,  is  sandy  and  porous.  The  soil,  debilitated  by  years  of 
exclusive  cotton  growing,  demands  heavy  and  expensive  fertilization 
in  order  to  produce  a  good  yield. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  with  the  long  summers  especially 
adapted  to  cotton  raising.  The  Weather  Bureau  records  for  the 
county  seat,  over  a  period  of  2S  years,  show  a  mean  temperature  of 
44^  in  January  and  79°  in  eJuly,  with  a  minimum  of  —5°  and  a 
maximum  of  103°  for  the  year. 

Farming  is  the  chief  industry  and  is  pursued  under  a  system  of 
tenancy.  Good  water  power  is  utilized  only  for  small  grist  and  saw 
miDs.  Great  piles  of  sawdust  mark  the  site  of  mills  which  have  cut 
out  most  of  the  timber,  and  the  forests  have  given  way  largely  to 
farms. 

The  township  has  two  main  roads  of  sand-clay  construction,  niain- 
lamod  in  good  condition,  which  lead  to  the  coimty  seat.  The  otliou 
roads,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  neglected;  so  also  are  the 
bridges,  except  one  of  steel  construction.  There  are  no  railroads 
within  the  township.  Rural  free  delivery  of  mail  is  available  for  all 
the  famihes,  and  a  few  homes  have  telephone  comiections. 

The  history  of  the  township  dates  back  to  the  colonial  period  when 
the  Cape  Fear  section  was  settled  by  Scotch  Highlanders.^  The 
Scotch  strain  and  a  preponderance  of  Scotch  names  have  persisted 
in  this  section  down  to  the  present  time.  There  has  been  practically 
no  immigration  of  other  nationahties  and  the  population  is  uniformly 
native-bom  American,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  whites  and 

>lleUaii,  J.  P.:  Scotch  Highlanders  in  America,  p.  102.  Belman-Taylor  Co.,  Cleveland;  John  Mackay, 
Gbscoir,  1900. 
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negroes.  The  county  has  a  rural  population  density  of  27.9  persons 
to  the  square  mile/  which  also  probably  approximates  the  po|)ulatioii 
density  of  the  township.  It  is  a  considerably  more  thickly  settled 
area  than  the  average  rural  section  in  the  United  States,  which  has  a 
density  of  16.6  persons  to  the  square  mile,^  but  is  more  sparsely 
settled  than  the  rural  sections  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  for  which 
the  average  rural  density  is  33.8.* 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FAMIUEa 

Land  tenure. 

The  families  in  the  neighborhoods  visited  fail  roughly  into  three 
distinct  social  economic  groups — ^landowners,  white  tenants,  and 
negro  tenants.  Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  white  famihes  are 
owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  live;  of  the  negro  farmers,  only  one 
in  four  is  a  landowner.  Various  systems  of  tenancy  are  found,  the 
''half -share''  basis  being  the  most  conunon.  This  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  each  gets  half  the  crop;  if 
the  landlord  suppHes  the  stock,  he  and  the  tenant  each  furnish  half 
the  fertilizer;  where  the  teiiant  supplies  stock,  the  landlord  furnishes 
all  the  fertilizer. 

By  far  the  majority  of  tenants  are  ''croppers,'*  rather  than  cash  or 
standing  rent  tenants;  an  occasional  family,  however,  pays  rent  out- 
right— usually  in  cotton  at  the  rate  of  one  450-pound  bale  of  lint 
cotton  for  12  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 

Crops  and  acreage. 

Tlie  average  farmer  confines  his  operations  to  the  raising  of  cotton 
and  com  and  a  garden  patch.  Some  also  have  a  small  acreage  in 
tobacco,  peas,  small  grain,  peanuts,  or  sorghum  cane.  Cotton  is  the 
money  crop  and  this  section  of  the  country,  like  other  parts  of  the 
South,  is  suffering  from  an  overcultivation  of  cotton  at  the  expense 
of  food  and  feed  crops. 

The  country  visited  has  a  soil  well  adapted  to  cotton  raising,  except 
for  a  small  area  of  sand  hills.  Cotton  production  per  acre  averaged 
seven-tenths  of  a  bale  on  the  white  farms  visited  and  three-fifths  on 
negro  farms. 

Little  produce  is  sold  except  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  and,  rarely, 
tobacco,  com,  stock,  butter,  chickens,  and  eggs.  One  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  of  the  township,  however,  makes  it  a  rule  to  sup- 
port his  family  on  crops  other  than  cotton,  saving  the  profit  on  cot- 
ton always  for  enlarging  his  farm  business.  He  finds  it  better  to 
plant  more  corn,  beans,  etc.,  rather  than  cotton  alone,  which  varies 
more  in  price  than  any  other  crop. 

1  Thirteenth  Cessus  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  Ill,  Population,  p.  298. 
t  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910^  Vol.  I,  Population,  p.  55. 
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About  half  the  white  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  negro  farins  of  the 
t'Hnship  are  *' one-horse'*  fanns,  with  approximately  25  acres  in 
cjltivation — often  15  in  cotton  and  10  in  com.  With  cotton  pro- 
duction averaging  'well  under  a  bale  an  acre,  the  limited  one-hors-^ 
(p^p  is  a  poor  dependence  at  best,  even  when  operated  by  the  farm 
owner  who  gets  the  whole  of  the  crop  made ;  when  operated  by  a  tenan  t 
<»n  half  shares,  the  family  monej"  income  may  dwindle  to  four  or  liv* 
hairs  of  cotton,  with  a  total  cash  value  (at  the  time  of  the  inquire')  of 
Innn  $200  to  $300. 


0»t  of  cotton 

Cotton  is  an  expensive  crop  to  produce;  due  to  lack  of  a  crop- 
rotation  system,  a  good  yield  is  imp  ossible  without  heavily  fertilizing^ 
the  land.  One  ton  to  everv  3  acres  is  the  rule,  which  with  fertilizer 
at  $28  and  S30  a  ton  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  represents  a  consider- 
able investment.  Moreover,  it  is  a  handmade  and  not  a  machine- 
made  crop,  and  labor  is  an  appreciable  item;  help  hired  for  ''chop- 
ping'* and  piokinj;  cotton  amounted  to  something  like  $6  or  $7  a 
bale  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry'.  Ginning  added  another  $2  a  bale  if 
ginned  in  town,  $2.50  if  at  one  of  the  neighborhood  gins. 

Credit  systems. 

The  average  farmer  begins  the  season  heavily  in  debt  for  his  fertil- 
izer which  he  buys  *'on  time,"  payable  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  the 
crop  is  made.  Where  a  tenant  is  making  a  crop,  the  landlord  gives 
his  note  for  the  fertihzer  and  the  tenant  settles  with  him  at  the  end 
<>f  the  year;  also,  the  average  tenant  family  has  to  be  '^carried'*  by 
merchant  or  landlord  for  groceries  and  provisions  used  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  By  the  time  the  crop  is  gathered  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  its  mtmey  value  has  been  largely  anticipated,  and  the 
clear  profit  remaining  after  the  debts  incurred  during  the  farm  season 
have  l>een  paid  off  leaves  but  a  slim  financial  support  for  the  family 
during  the  coming  12  months.  *'\Ve  feel  rich  after  the  crop  is  sold," 
'>ne  farm  tenant  expressed  it;  ''rich  till  we  get  to  the  people  we  owe." 

That  the  various  systems  of  credit  in  the  purchase  of  groceries  and 
>inall  goods  are  working  to  the  detriment  of  the  community  is  th^ 
'opinion  of  many  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  families,  of  course, 
pride  themselves  on  always  paying  cash;  others  pay  cash  through  tho 
autumn  and  winter  as  long  as  the  family  income  holds  out  and  thiMi 
buy  *'on  time,"  payable  with  6  per  cent  interest  in  the  autumn  aftor 
the  crop  is  made.  Chickens  and  eggs,  and  occasionally  other  pro- 
duce, are  traded  at  the  coimtiy  stores.  The  landlord  usually  keeps 
a  commissary  where  such  supplies  as  meat,  corn  meal,  rice,  sugar, 
simp,  coffee,  snuff,  and  tobacco  may  be  had  and  charged  to  the 
tenant  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  he  would  pay  at  the  country 
Bt4>iie.    These  accounts  are  long-time  credits,  payable  in  the  fall  of 
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the  year.  Aside  from  the  interest  on  the  account,  the  time  price  is 
almost  invariably  higher  than  the  cash  price.  A  farmer  who  had 
bought  '*on  time"  last  year  is  trying  to  pay  cash  this  year,  for  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  is  added  to  the  price  when  he  bujrs  on  time. 
For  instance,  he  had  bought  a  sack  of  '*  shipped  stuflF'*  on  time  for 
$2.50;  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  store  his  father  bought  a  sack  for 
$1 .60  cash.  Another  farmer  finds  it  cheaper  to  borrow  money  to  carry 
him  through  the  summer,  about  $50  at  10  per  cent,  than  to  buy 
"on  time,"  paying  25  cents  more  on  the  dollar  besides  the  6  per  cent 
interest  when  the  bill  is  paid  in  the  autumn.  Sometimes  a  crop  lien, 
or  written  contract  with  the  crop  as  security,  is  required  before  the 
merchant  will  '*run"  a  customer;  often,  however,  the  agreement  is 
by  word  of  mouth  if  the  merchant  feels  reasonably  sure  of  getting  his 
pay.  The  negro  farmer,  more  commonly  than  the  white,  buys  on 
credit  and  suffers  particularly  from  the  high  credit  prices;  a  crop 
lien,  too,  is  more  likely  to  be  required  of  him.  One  man  explained 
that  since  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent,  only  6  per  cent 
appears  on  the  note,  but,  in  addition,  one  pays  about  10  cents  on 
the  dollar  more  for  suppUes  bought  on  time.  A  negro  woman  who 
**owes  out"  about  $20,  pays  10  per  cent — 6  per  cent  interest  and  4 
or  5  per  cent  '^what  they  call  premery"  (premium). 

Another  who  had  made  7  bales  of  cotton  on  half  shares  had  no 
idea  how  much  it  brought,  for  the  landlord  took  it  all,  including  the 
seed,  to  square  her  debts.  One  negro  family  got  suppUes  from  the 
landlord's  country  store;  they  turned  over  all  their  cotton  and  seed 
to  him;  he  settled  with  them  in  February  and  gave  them  $50  as 
their  share  of  the  crop  (they  had  made  9i  bales  of  cotton  on  half 
shares  and  the  landlord  had  suppUed  them  with  flour,  sugar,  ''strip 
meat,"  and  rice).  "When  fall  comes,  there's  not  much  in  it  for 
you,"  said  one  tenant.  The  tenant  family  rarely  keeps  an  account 
of  its  expenditures,  depending  upon  the  records  in  the  landlord's 
books. 

The  installment  plan,  though  in  many  ways  fiUing  a  real  need, 
also  adds  to  the  financial  burden  of  many  famiUes  because  of  the 
higher  prices  charged  for  installment  purchases.  Sewing  machines 
are  often  bought  in  this  way,  also  stoves,  crayon  portraits,  books, 
and  even  medicines  from  the  patent  medicine  man  on  his  monthly 
rounds.  A  $25  sewing  machine,  at  $2.50  down  and  $2  per  month, 
costs  the  family  $40  to  $50.  A  mule  is  almost  invariably  bought  on 
the  installment  plan;  few  famihes  can  afford  the  expense  of  paying 
outright  the  $250  to  $300  cash  price.  Cooperative  buying  in  this 
township,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  is  practically  unknown. 
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OopdBsposaL 

Cotton  is  usually  marketed  at  the  county  seat,  6  to  14  miles 
away:  tobacco  is  shipped  to  several  points  where  it  brings  a  better 
price  than  on  the  local  market.  Often  the  landlord  buys  his  tenant's 
crop,  almost  invariably  in  the  case  of  negro  tenants.  He  can  afford 
to  hold  his  cotton  for  higher  prices  while  the  tenant  must  sell  im- 
mediately to  pay  his  debts. 

Farm  labor. 

Among  the  tenant  farmers,  after  a  man  has  finished  working  his 
own  crop,  he,  and  sometimes  his  wife  and  children  also,  hire  out  for 
a  few  days  at  farm  labor,  to  supplement  their  scant  income.  Farm 
labor,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  was  poorly  paid,  75  cents  a  day 
{or  a  grown  man,  50  cents  for  a  grown  woman,  and  25  to  50  cents 
for  children.  Cotton  picking  is  piecework,  paid  at  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  100  pounds  picked,  with  200  poimds  per  day  as  a  good 
average. 

HOME  CONDITIONS. 
Hoosillg. 

White  Families. — ^The  children's  home  environment  varies  widely 
according  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  family.  The 
typical  home  of  the  prosperous  planter  is  a  big,  comfortable  farm- 
liOMse,  with  a  generous  brick  fireplace  at  each  end — a  traditional 
southern  home,  with  its  large  cool  rooms,  deep  verandas,  fine  trees, 
sturdy  old  scuppemong  vines,  and,  in  the  distance,  well-kept  cotton 
fields. 

The  tenant's  children  are  not  so  well  provided  for.     The  average 
tenant  family  occupies  an  unpainted,  clapboarded  cottage  of  four 
small  rooms,  ceiled  inside  but  not  plastered,  often  with  no  shade 
around  the  house — a  hot,  sandy  Httle  plat  of  ground.     One  family 
of  tenants  visited  Uved  in  a  httle  rough  shack  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods,  with  insufficient  cleared  space  around  the  house  to  admit 
any  breeze.     Fhes,  mosquitoes,  and  gnats  were  numerous  though 
the  family  kept  a  bucket  of  pitch  burning  on  the  porch.     Another 
tenant  cottage — a  rude  shack  of  upright  boards — is  the  home  of 
father,  mother,  and  five  small  children;  the  mother  called  it  ''shan ty- 
ing'^ and  was  anxious  to  move  in  the  autumn.     '^The  crop  is  too 
inconvenient,  the  water  is  bad  (a  dug  well,  open  and  unprotected,  and 
only  12  feet  from  the  house),  the  crib's  too  near,  and  there's  a  pond 
back  there,"  simMued  up  her  objections  to  the  place. 

The  farm  tenant  frequently  moves  from  farm  to  farm  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  his  poverty-stricken  condition,  but  usually  not  straying 
far  from  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  bom.  The  imstable  nature 
of  his  tenancy  and  the  lack  of  any  permanent  interest  in  his  sur- 
roundings discourage  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  improve  his  cottage 
or  its  grounds. 
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The  sawmill  hand  is  even  more  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  moving  con- 
stantly as  the  sawmill  exhausts  the  surrounding  timber.  A  mother 
whose  husband  '' followed  the  sawmills"  complained  that  '*it  was 
move  every  time  the  wind  blows;  if  I  was  to  say  36  times  since  1 
was  married,  I  wouldn't  miss  it/' 

Negro   Families. — Negro   housing   accommodations   are   almost 
uniformly  poor.    The  commonest  type  of  negro  home  is  the  old- 
fashioned  log  cabin  of  one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  dayUght  showing 
between  the  logs.     Such  a  house  is  hot  and  stuflfy  in  simimer  with 
the  sun  beating  in,  while  in  winter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  heat  it, 
even  with  the  cracks  chinked  with  mud  and  a  roaring  fire  in  the  open 
fireplace.    A  cabin  like  this  leaks  in  stormy  weather  and  leaves  the 
floor  damp  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards.     There  is  usually  some 
attempt  at  decoration,  gay-colored  chromos,  crayon  portraits,  an4 
ornaments  of  various  sorts  within  and  flowers  without  on  every 
side — ^four-o' clocks,    sunflowers.    Weeping    Mary,    and    tiger    Ulies. 
Rooms  are  incredibly  small  and  stuffy,  with  low  ceiUngs;    often  a 
cabin  originally  one-roomed  has  been  cut  up  by  thin  partitions  into 
two,  three,  or  even  four  tiny  rooms.     Some  cabins  are  windowless, 
many  have  windows  without  glass  panes,  heavy  soUd  wood  shutters 
taking  their  place.     A  number  of  negro  homes  were  badly  crowded 
for  space;  one-fourth  of  the  famiUes  visited  had  five  or  more  persons 
to  a  sleeping  room.     At  one  home,  a  small  room,  half  the  original 
room,  with  no  window  and  absolutely  dark,  contained  two  beds 
where  five  persons  slept.     In  another  cabin  an  entire  family  of  12 
slept  in  one  large  room  with  a  curtain  stretched  from  side  to  side. 

Sanitation. 

Privies. — Sanitary  conveniences  are  deplorably  lacking  at  many 
white  as  well  as  negro  homes.  More  than  half  the  white  families 
visited  had  no  toilet  of  any  description  on  their  premises.  (Jne 
family  of  tenants  explained  that  there  had  been  a  privy  on  the 
jjlace  when  they  came,  but  it  was  so  filthy  that  it  had  to  be  torn 
down;  another  tenant,  who  upon  moving  into  the  present  house  had 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  landlord  to  build  a  privy,  had  already 
lived  there  a  year  without  one.  More  than  one  family  frankly 
prefers  to  have  no  privy,  disliking  the  idea  of  accumulated  filth  and 
not  appreciating  the  dangers  of  soil  pollution.  Many  famiUes,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  importance  of  the  privy  in  safeguarding  the  family 
health.  Wliere  a  privy  is  present  it  is  commonly  of  the  open-in-back 
surface  type,  usually  dependent  upon  the  scavenging  services  of 
chickens  and  hogs,  which  have  easy  access  through  the  open  back; 
occasionally  the  privy  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  the  contents 
draining  into  the  *' branch."  Some  families,  however,  have  the  privy 
cleaned  and  the  contents  buried  with  reasonable  frequency,  and 
some  attempt  disinfection  by  the  use  of  lime,  dirt,  sulphur,  or  wood 
ashes* 
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Four-fifths  of  the  negro  families  visited  were  without  a  privv; 
often  whpre  there  was  one  it  was  not  in  use,  so  little  was  its  impor- 
tance undorstood  as  a  sanitary  precaution  against  disease.  **  Yes'ni/' 
sdid  a  negro  woman,  '^  there's  one  there,  but  nobo<ly  uses  it  hut 
company."'  One  family  "never  fools  with  one;  if  you  use  it  you 
have  the  bother  of  keeping  it  clean."  A  negro  woman  with  higher 
standards,  however.  Induced  her  husband  to  build  one  for  her,  though 
she  was  the  onlv  member  of  the  familv  who  desired  it  or  ever  used  it. 

Wateu  Supply. — Althouo^h  onlv  one  of  the  homes  visited  had  a 
pump  and  sink  inside  the  kitchen,  white  families  were  as  a  rule  pro- 
vided with  a  drilled  well  and  iron  pump  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
kitchen  door.  This  type  of  well  is  usually  satisfactory,  the  iron  pipe 
protecting  the  water  from  contamination;  occasionally  a  drilled  well 
gives  bad  wat«r  because  it  has  not  been  drilled  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

Twenty-two  of  the  129  negro  families  and  an  occasional  white 
faniil\^  were  dependent  upon  the  dug  well— not  onl}'^  open  and  un- 
protecteii  from  dust  and*  dirt  but  also  exposed  to  contamination 
from  drainage,  a  particular  risk  in  a  neighborhood  so  lacking  in  sani- 
tary conveniences.  One  tenant  family  carried  water  from  the 
driUetl  schoolhouse  well;  they  have  an  open  well  in  the  yard,  but  the 
water  is  not  good.  One  negro  woman  had  entire  confidence  in  her 
own  method  of  pimfieation.  **I  put  me  a  fish  in  the  well  and  he 
cletmses  the  water/'  she  said. 

The  State  board  of  health,  in  its  pamphlet  on  ^*  Plans  for  Public 
Schoolhouses/'  comments  upon  the  dangers  of  the  open-topped 
well: 

<)pen-topped  wells  are  always  dangerous  and  should  never  be  used.  Diuing  the 
ct'urae  of  a  single  year  a  tremendous  amount  of  dirt,  leaves,  bugs,  and  other  insanitary 
material  gets  in  open-topped  wells.  Sometimes  toads,  lizards,  snakes,  and  small 
domf-stic  animals  find  their  way  into  such  wells.  A  good  iron  pump  is  infiiut<>ly 
flsiiVr  than  chains  or  ropes  and  buckets.  In  the  case  of  open-topped  wells  the  buck- 
ets, rliains,  and  water  in  the  well  are  very  frequently  polluted  by  dirty  hands.* 

Only  an  occasional  family  uses  spring  water,  for  springs  are  un- 
common in  this  section  of  the  country.  A  negro  family  carried 
wat«r  from  a  spring  one-eighth  of  a  mile  away;  it  is  not  only  far 
from  the  house  but  evidently  unfit  for  use,  being  full  of  decaying 
matter  and  in  no  way  protected  from  surface  contamination.  An- 
other spring  gets  so  low  that  it  had  to  be  walled  in  with  boards  to 
make  the  water  rise  high  enough  to  be  dipped  with  a  pail.  Rarely 
one  finds  the  old-fashioned  well  swee[),  picturesque  but  insanitary, 
with  its  "old  oaken  bucket.' ' 

Flies  and  Mosquitoes. — Flies  and  most^uitoes  in  this  neighbor- 
hi>od  constitute  a  real  pest  during  the  summer  months.  Flies  are 
niunerous  because  of  lack  of  toilets;  open-in-back,  exposed  privies, 

>  Ptuis  for  Public  Schoolhoases,  p.  33,  issued  Xrom  the  ofllce  oT  the  State  superintendent  o  i  pubUe 
ntstnictioo,  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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accumulations  of  manure,  insanitary  disposal  of  garbage  and  other 
refuse,  and  abo  because,  in  many  cases,  the  stable  and  hogpen  are 
located  too  near  the  house.  Scattered  ponds  and  some  swamp  lands 
are  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  mosquitoes,  which  during  the 
summer  months  make  life  almost  unendurable  after  dark.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  a  road  through  the  woods  can  scarcely  be  traveled 
without  a  great  branch  as  a  weapon  to  beat  off  the  mosquitoes. 

The  average  family,  white  or  negro,  is  without  screens  of  any 
description.  Only  19  of  the  white  homes  out  of  127  visited,  and  no 
negro  homes  were  adequately  screened,  i.  e.,  with  screens  at  both 
doors  and  windows.  Several  had  screened  the  doors  or  the  dooi-s 
and  kitchen  windows.  Fly  paper  and  fly  traps  are  used  to  some 
extent.  Many  families  "smoke  out"  mosquitoes,  using  a  bucket  of 
smoking  coals,  pitch,  or  rags  on  the  porch  or  doorstep. 

Disposal  of  Waste. — Garbage  is  fed  to  the  hogs  and  chickens; 
other  refuse  is  disposed  of  variously — burned  by  the  more  careful 
families,  by  others  hauled  off  to  the  woods,  thrown  in  the  ditch, 
hauled  to  the  swamp,  swept  out  to  the  edge  of  the  yard,  thrown 
down  an  old  well,  hauled  off  to  fill  in  low  places,  thrown  in  the 
thicket,  burned  around  the  iron  pots  used  for  boiling  clothes,  or 
thrown  into  a  mill  pond. 

Manure  is  aUowed  to  accumulate  in  the  stables  and  constitutes  a 
prohfic  breeding  place  for  flies.  "Most  any  day  you  can  see  the  flies 
just  a-weaving  in  that  manure,"  said  one  mother;  at  this  home  every 
rain  washes  down  into  the  manure  pile,  keeping  it  wet  much  of  the 
time.  It  is  usually  removed  only  twice  a  year — spring  and  autumn — 
to  be  used  as  fertilizer  for  com  and  potatoes.  Aside  from  some 
half  dozen  farmers,  who  see  to  it  that  the  manure  pile  is  kept  covered 
with  straw,  there  is  no  effort  at  guarding  against  flies  from  this 
source.  The  State  board  of  health  in  a  leaflet  on  "Fhes,"  for  distri- 
bution in  rural  communities,  advises  having  the  manure  hauled  out 
and  away  from  the  stable  regularly  twice  a  week  from  April  15  to 
November  15,  and  once  a  week  from  November  15  to  December  15, 
and  from  March  15  to  April  15. 

MATERNITY  CARE. 

The  care  of  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy  and  confinement 
should  be  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  any  conmnuiity.  A  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Children's  Bureau  shows  that  in  1913  childbirth  caused 
more  deaths  among  women  15  to  44  years  old  than  any  disease  except 
tuberculosis.^  This  bulletin  further  points  out  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  deaths  of  infants  occurring  in  the  first  days  and  weeks  of 

i  Mdgs,  Dr.  Grace  L/  Maternal  Mortality  from  all  Condittons  Connected  with  Childbirth  in  the  United 
States  and  Certain  Other  Countries,  pp.  7  and  9.  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  FnbUcatioD  No.  10,  Miscellaneoui 
Series  No.  0,  Washington,  1917. 
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life  and  the  proper  care  of  the  mother  before  and  at  the  birth  of  her 
baby;  also  the  fact  that  each  death  at  childbirth  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
country,  since  the  women  who  die  from  this  cause  are  lost  at  the  time 
of  their  greatest  usefuhiess  to  the  State  and  to  their  families.  More- 
over, the  loss  to  the  community  occasioned  by  a  failure  to  safeguard 
women  at  this  time  ran  be  by  no  means  adequately  measured  by  the 
deaths  occurring  at  childbirth.  Many  women  endure  a  lifetime  of  ill 
health  which  they  date  from  a  particular  confinement  when  for  va- 
rious reasons  proper  obstetrical  and  nursing  care  were  lackinjr. 

During  the  inquiry  79  white  and  86  negro  mothers — who  had  given 
birth  to  a  child,  live  or  stillborn,  within  five  years  previous  to  tlu», 
agent's  visit — ^M'ere  interviewed  with  especial  reference  to  maternity 
care  at  their  last  confinement. 

The  early  marriage  age  of  the  average  rural  woman  of  this  section 
gives  her  a  long  childbearing  period.  Two-thirds  of  the  wliite 
mothers  visited  had  married  at  22  years  of  ago  or  younger,  nearly 
half  at  20  or  younger;  of  the  negro  women,  about  three-fifths  had 
maiTied  at  20  or  younger — more  than  one-third  at  18  or  yoimger. 
Small  famihes  are  uncommon  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
the  exceptional  mother  who  has  not  borne  a  number  of  childrc^n. 
Approximately  three-fourths  (74  per  ceut)  of  the  white  mothers, 
married  10  years  or  more,  and  almost  nine-tenths  (89  per  cent) 
of  the  negro  mothers,  had  had  six  or  more  pregnancies. 

The  rural  woman  of  this  section  has  not  yet  realized  that  she  is 
entitle<l  to  skilled  attention  in  her  confinement,  and  faces  the  perils 
of  childbirth  with  undue  serenity.  Until  the  mother  hei-self  demands 
as  her  due  (with  her  husband's  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  tlio 
expense)  skilled  medical  and  nursing  care  during  pregnancy  and 
confinement,  there  can  be  httle  hope  of  improved  standards  of 
maternity  care  for  rural  communities. 

Lack  of  medical  care  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  serious 
drawback  to  country  life.  One  yomig  father  wished  ''the  Govern- 
mont  would  do  something  about  it";  he  thinks  there  should  be  at 
least  one  doctor  in  every  township.  That  the  Government  should 
send  medical  experts  through  the  country  especially  for  women  nud 
children  vras  the  opinion  of  another  who  wanted  to  know  why  his 
vife  has  never  been  well  since  their  second  baby  was  born. 

Although  27  physicians  are  resident  in  the  comity/  this  is  an 
inadequate  medical  service  for  a  population  of  33,719,^  since  it 
means  an  average  of  1,249  persons  to  each  physician,  which  is 
nearly  twice  the  average — 691  ^ — for  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
since  19  of  the  27  physicians  are  concentrated  at  the  coimty  seat, 

1  Ameiicaii  Medical  Directory,  1916. 

t  KsUmata  of  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1916. 

•  Bulletin  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Jan.  15, 1917,  p.  114. 
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and  the  other  8  are  scattered  in  small  villages  and  through  tho 
rural  sections,  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  available  medical  service 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  township  covered  by  the 
survey  no  physician  is  resident,  and  the  families  are  from  3  to  14 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  doctor;  not  an  excessive  distauc  » 
perhaps,  but  because  of  scant  telephone  connection  and  bad  roa.'s 
during  part  of  the  year  the  doctor  is  often  inaccessible  when  sorol, 
needed. 

Facilities  for  medical,  hospital,  and  nursing  care. 

The  distance  of  the  family  from  the  physician  is  in  many  cases  so 
great  that  medical  assistance  is  called  in  only  if  the  patient's  condition 
is  critical.  Only  5  of  the  127  white  families  visited  and  15  of  the  129 
negro  famiUes  were  within  5  miles  of  a  doctor;  more  than  one-fourth 
were  10  miles  or  more  from  their  nearest  physician.  Distance  is  not 
the  only  obstacle  in  obtaining  a  physician.  A  swift  river,  which 
must  be  crossed  in  a  small  bateau  and  which  at  times  is  impassable, 
forn-s  a  natural  barrier,  entirely  cutting  off  the  people  of  one  com- 
munity for  part  of  the  year  from  their  nearest  physician. 

A  strong  county  medical  society  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  and  has  been  active  in  its  support  of  public-health  measures. 
Hospital  facilities  in  the  county  arc  exceptional;  there  are  two  good 
general  hospitals  located  at  the  county  seat,  one  with  70  and  the 
other  with  25  beds.  Each  hospital  maintains  a  training  school 
for  nurses. 

A  woman's  club  at  the  county  seat  is  maintaining  a  public-health 
nurse,  whose  work  at  the  county  seat  and  in  the  surrounding  mill 
villages  has  been  so  productive  of  results  that  a  negro  nurse  for  the 
negro  population  has  recently  been  employed  by  that  race.  As  yet, 
however,  both  nurses  have  confined  themselves  largely  to  the  area 
adjacent  to  the  coimty  seat  and  little  public-health  nursing  in  rural 
neighborhoods  has  been  attempted.  The  township  of  the  sui'vey 
is  entirely  beyond  the  territory  covered  by  either  nurse. 

Maternal  deaths. 

The  county  had  in  1916  an  alarmingly  high  maternal  mortality 
from  causes  connected  with  childbirth;  14  deaths  (4  white  and  10 
negro)  occurred  during  that  year,^  a  rate  of  41.5  per  100,000  popula- 
tion.' It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  rate  is  sporadic 
or  usual,  since  mortality  statistics  for  the  State  and  its  counties  are 
not  available  earlier  than  1916,  when  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Census's  area  of  death  registration. 

Moreover,  in  considering  a  small  area  and  a  small  number  of 
deaths,  the  rat«  is  often  misleading.  However,  with  due  allowance 
for  error,  mortality  from  causes  connected  with  childbirth  is  exces- 

1  Information  supplied  by  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics.  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health. 
*  Based  on  an  estimate  of  the  U .  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1916  of  33,719  'or  the  county. 
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srrely  high.  The  rate  in  this  county  (41.5)  is  markedly  higher 
tiian  in  the  mountain  county  (21.9),'  or  in  the  State  as  a  whole 
(24.7),'  and  is  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  1915  rate  (15.2) 
for  the  entire  death  registration  area  of  the  United  States.' 

Analysis  of  the  count}'  maternal  mortahty  shows  that  though 
tlio  rate  for  -white  women  (17.3)  is  shghtly  higher  than  the  average* 
for  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  (15.2),*  the  high  total 
rate  for  the  county  is  due  to  the  abnormally  high  rate  (93.9)  among 
negro  women.  This  higher  rate  of  maternal  mortality  among  negro 
women  is  in  accord  with  the  rates  for  the  total  area  of  death  regis- 
tration for  -which,  in  1915,  the  death  rate  from  causes  pertaining  to 
ehildhirth  was  14.6  for  white  women  as  contrasted  with  25.9  for 
negro  women.*  Puerperal  septicaemia  (childbed  fever),  a  disease 
recognized  years  ago  as  largely  preventable,  caused  the  death  of 
two  of  the  negro  women. 

It  is  only  recently  in  this  country  that  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  high  mortality  from  childbirth  and  to  a  consideration 
of  its  underlying  causes.  A  bulletin  of  the  Children's  Bureau  on 
Maternal  Mortality  finds  that  the  fundamental  factors  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  women  lost  in  childbirth  in  this  country  are  *' first, 
general  ignorance  of  the  dangers  connected  with  childbirth  and  the 
need  of  skilled  care  and  proper  hygiene  in  order  to  prevent  them; 
i?econd,  *  *  *  difficulties  related  to  the  provision  of  proper  ob- 
stetrical care"  * — a  conclusion  which  is  apparently  true  of  this  com- 
munity as  well  as  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Prenatal  care. 

The  necessity  for  supervision  and  care  of  the  mother  before  the 
birth  of  her  child  is  becoming  recognized  in  cities  and  towns;  in  this 
conununity,  however,  prenatal  care  is  negligible. 

A  fair  standard  for  adequate  medical  prenatal  care  would  probably 
embrace  the  following    points:' 

1-  A  general  physical  examination,  including  an  examination  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  abdomen. 

2.  Measurement  of  the  pelvis  in  a  first  pregnancy  to  determine 
whether  there  is  an}'  deformity  which  is  likel}"  to  interfere  with  birtli. 

*  S««  p.  68. 

* Informatioii  supplied  by  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Ileiillh. 
'Hortality  Statistics,  1915,  p.  59.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1917.    Sum  of  the  ratej. 
there  gi^'cn  for  "pnerxjeral  fever"  and  "other  puerperal  affections." 

*  Mdss,  Dr.  Grace  L.:  Maternal  Mortality  from  all  Conditions  Connected  with  Childbirth  in  the  United 
States  and  Certain  Other  Countries,  p.  24.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  19,  Miscelluneou 
Seris  No.  6.    Washington,  1917. 

» OatUned  after  consultation  with  Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  professor  of  obstetrics,  Johns  Hopkins 
I'niTeralty.  See  Maternal  Mortality  from  all  Conditions  Connected  with  Childbirth  in  the  Ignited  States 
Uftd  Certain  Other  Countries,  pp.  12,  13.  U.  S,  ChildreHs  Bureau  Publication  No.  IQ,  Miscellaneous 
Saks  No.  6.    Washington,  1917. 
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3.  Continued  supervision  by  the  physician,  at  least  througfai    tho 
last  five  months  of  pregnancy. 

4.  Monthly  examination  of  the  urine,  at  least  during  the  last  fi^e 
months. 

According  to  this  standard,  none  of  the  mothers  visited  can  be  s&id 
to  have  had  adequate  prenatal  care.     Pelvic  examinations  were  uzi- 
Ij^iown,  urinalyses  rare,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  physician 
knew  nothing  of  the  case  until  called  to  deliver  the  woman.     Of  the 
79  white  mothers  for  whom  this  information  was  obtained,  21,  or  less 
than  one-third,  saw  a  physician  before  confinement,  and  only  12  had 
urinalysis.     Of  the  86  negro  mothers,  2  saw  a  physician  before  con- 
finement and  1  reported  urinalysis.     When  a  negro  midwife  is  to  have 
the  case,  she  occasionaDy  stops  in  to  see  how  the  mother  is  progress- 
ing.    Eight  white  mothers  and  27  negro  mothers  had  seen  a  mid>\'ifc 
in  this  way,  which  can  not,  however,  be  considered  prenatal  care  J 

Scant  provision  is  made  for  the  approach  of  childbirth.  Com- 
monly a  physician  or  a  midwife  is  notified  through  the  husband, 
mother,  or  other  messenger  of  the  expected  date  of  confinement. 
Many,  however,  fail  even  to  make  this  provision,  and,  finding  the 
doctor  out  on  a  caD,  much  valuable  time  is  lost  hunting  a  substitute. 
The  more  prosperous  families  engage  both  a  physician  and  a  mid- 
wife— the  midwife  to  serve  as  niurse  and  to  come  several  days  before 
confinement  is  expected,  to  be  present  in  case  of  emergency. 

Attendant  at  birth. 

Two-thirds  of  the  79  white  mothers  were  attended  in  confinement 
by  a  physician;  that  is,  these  mothers  had  engaged  a  phj^sician, 
though  in  10  cases  he  was  late  and  arrived  after  the  baby  was  born. 
The  negro  mothers  were  almost  invariably  dependent  upon  the  mid- 
wife; only  5  of  the  86  negro  mothers  had  a  physician,  and  in  1  of  these 
cases  the  doctor  was  late.  One  had  neither  doctor  nor  midwife  in 
attendance.  Among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  negroes  there  was  even 
some  prejudice  against  doctors.  '*No'm,"  said  one,  '*I  had  me  a 
good  woman  every  time." 

Besides  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  physician  because  of  distance*, 
bad  roads,  and  scarcity  of  telephones,  cost  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  attendant  engaged  for  confinement,  many  families 
considering  the  expense  of  a  physician  prohibitive.  A  midwif( 
charges  from  82  to  $3,  and,  in  addition  to  obstetrical  services,  renders 
other  assistance,  such  as  washing  the  clothing  and  bedding  used,  and 
cooking,  cleaning,  and  helping  in  the  care  of  the  home  and  children. 

Many  experiences  were  reported  by  the  mothers  illustrative  of  the 
hazards  of  childbirth  in  a  community  where  medical  care  is  not 
always  available. 

1  See  p.  29. 
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A  mother  of  three  children,  living  on  a  comfortahle  farm  of  150 
acres,  is  10  miles  from  the  doctor^  He  has  been  engaged  for  every 
confinement  but  has  always  arrived  too  late.  The  first  child  was  born 
unexpectedly  and  fell,  striking  its  head  on  a  chair;  it  had  spasms 
before  morning  and  died  in  three  days. 

Another  mother  became  iU  in  the  evening.  A  messenger  crossed 
the  Tivcr  in  the  bateau  for  the  doctor  and  found  he  had  gone  o^ 
another  case.  The  doctor  did  not  reach  his  patient  until  the  next 
morning  and  deUvery  was  delayed  until  he  came,  the  mother  suffering 
greatly.     The  baby  was  stillborn — a  shoulder  presentation. 

In  another  instance,  a  child  who,  according  to  the  mother's  story, 
was  alive  when  labor  began  was  lost  because  the  midwife  was  unable 
to  mani^e  the  case  and  the  doctor,  who  was  out  when  called,  could 
not  be  reached  in  time.  When  he  arrived  an  hour  after  the  delivery 
he  found  a  stillborn  child. 

A  mother,  frightened  at  losing  the  previous  baby  when  only  3  days 
old,  sent  for  a  doctor  to  attend  her  eighth  confinement.  He  failed 
to  arrive  in  time  and  the  baby,  prematurely  bom,  died  in  three  hours. 
A  mother  of  eight  children,  attended  by  a  midwife  at  the  first  three 
confinements,  decided  to  have  a  doctor  thereafter.  A  doctor  was 
engaged  for  each  of  the  next  three  confinements  but  failed  to  reach  her 
in  time.  When  the  last  two  children  were  bom  she  had  only  neighbors 
present,  though  able  and  wiUing  to  pay  for  professional  service. 

A  n^ro  woman  told  of  the  long  hard  labor  she  had  had,  with  the 
midwife  unable  to  reUeve  the  situation;  the  ''white  folks''  for  whom 
she  and  her  husband  worked  sent  for  a  doctor,  but  before  he  could  get 
there  from  the  county  seat,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  the  baby  was  born 
dead. 

MiDwrvES. — ^Although  according  to  tradition  there  were  two  white 
midwives  in  this  section  a  number  of  years  ago,  to-day  tliis  service 
is  drawn  entirely  from  the  negro  race.  Eight  midwives  were  inter- 
viewed— 7  women  and  1  man — ^ranging  in  age  from  approximately  45 
to  70  years.  The  practice  of  midwifery  is  often  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter,  as  the  profession  of  medicine  is  from  father  to 
son.  Caste  lines  are  sharply  drawn  among  the  midwives,  two  of  the 
number  doing  the  ''quahty"  work. 

Training  for  midwifery  had  in  every  case  been  limited  to  nursing 
for  or  assisting  local  physicians.  Those  interviewed  had  practiced 
from  6  to  26  years,  all  but  two  for  over  15  years;  only  three  of  the 
eight  interviewed  were  registered  with  the  State  board  of  health.^ 
All  are  illiterate;  one  only  can  read  and  none  can  both  read  and  write. 
In  spite  of  ilhteracy,  however,  some  are  women  of  good  judgment  and 
long  experience,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  training  gained 
through  occasional  nursing  for  physicians. 

>  See  p.  1(H  for  sammary  of  law  requiring  registration  of  midwives. 
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Tew  of  the  midwives  gave  any  prenatal  care  beyond  dropping  in  for 
an  occasional  friendly  call.     None  attempted  a  physical  examination 
or  urinalysis.     Four  reported  that  they  advised  the  mother  in  case  of 
any  complications  to  apply  to  the  doctor,  though  on  general  principles 
home  remedies  are  recommended — salts,  oil,  "black  draught,"  cream 
of  tartar,  and  burdock  for  sluggish  bowels;  and  peach-tree  leaves, 
boneset,  Ufe  everlasting,  or  mullein  for  sluggish  kidneys.     One  mid- 
wife advises  tea  of  *^  cidyus  elder"  to  reduce  the  swelling  of  hands  and 
feet.     Some   claim   that   single   tansy   is   especially   efficacious    for 
threatened  miscarriage. 

iUthough  the  more  prosperous  families  employ  the  midwife  as  a 
nurse,  often  having  her  in  the  house  several  days  before  confinement, 
in  the  majority  of  her  cases  she  is  the  only  attendant  and  is  not  called 
until  the  woman  is  in  labor.     Her  preparation  usually  consists  of 
washing  her  hands  and  putting  on  a  clean  apron.     Two  midwives 
claimed  that  they  used  bichloride  tablets,  though  neither  had  any 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  interview;  one  reported  the  use  of 
creosol  and  carbolic  acid,  and  one  a  kind  of  '*  lady  powders,"  the  name 
of  which  she  could  not  remember.     Three  reported  that  they  clipped 
and  cleaned  their  nails.     Four  own  bags  or  satchels  also  used  for 
various  purposes  by  other  members  of  the  household.     None  carry 
their  own  scissors  and  only  one  attempts  sterilization  of  those  found 
at  the  patient's  home.     Among  the  items  reported  in  their  equip- 
ment were  ball  thread,  tansy,  ergot,  and  half  a  dozen  triturated 
tablets  given  one  midwife  by  a  doctor.     For  the  most  part  they  depend 
upon  herbs  and  supphes  found  at  the  home  of  the  patient. 

The  preparation  of  the  mother  for  her  confinement  depends  largely 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  family;  one  midwife  insists  upon  a 
clean  bed  before  and  after  confinement,  though  this  was  usually 
considered  an  unnecessary  waste  of  linen.  The  proverbial  old  quilt 
is  used  by  all  but  one,  and  one  saves  washing  for  her  patient  by 
using  old  rags  v^th  which  she  says  she  '^can  keep  the  bed  clean  for 
nine  days." 

The  care  of  the  mother  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  copious 
drafts  of  tea  from  time  to  time,  made  of  pepper,  catnip,  sweet  fennel, 
mint,  wormwood,  or  tansy.  One  midwife  insists  that  she  gives  no 
medicines,  that  *'if  the  woman  needs  medicine  she  needs  a  doctor." 
All  admit  two  or  more  examinations  during  labor.  One  sees  to  it 
that  all  windows  are  kept  closed,  and  another  thinks  it  '*  against  a 
woman  to  have  too  much  air." 

Prophylaxis  of  the  new-bom  baby's  eyes  consists  of  washing  with 
boracic  acid  by  two,  catnip  tea  by  three,  catnip  tea  and  camphor  by 
one,  and  plain  water  by  two.  No  midwife  had  as  part  of  her  equip- 
ment the  nitrate  of  silver  furnished  now  on  request  by  the  State 
board  of  health.    For  sore  eyes  one  washes  them  with  breast  milk, 
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while  another  advises  against  its  use,  for  in  her  opinion  it  poisons 
b&bie?'  eyes;  two  bind  bruised  house  leak  on  sore  eyes  at  night. 

The  c-ord  is  tied  with  twine  or  with  various  forms  of  cotton — ball, 
hank,  or  skein  thread;  one  uses  ravehngs  from  a  flour  sack,  and  one 
silk. 

The  later  care  of  a  baby  is  usually  left  to  the  family,  though  five 
midwives  indorse  catnip  tea,  two  soothing  sirup,  two  whisky,  four 
paregoric,  and  aU  give  oil  in  some  form.  One  especially  recommends 
giving  the  baby  a  piece  of  fat  meat  to  suck  to  clear  the  bowels.  For 
sore  mouth,  sage  tea,  or  honey  and  borax  followed  by  a  dose  of  oil, 
are  advised. 

Postnatal  care. 

The  country  doctor,  serving  a  large  area,  finds  it  impossible  to  give 
his  patients  the  same  after  care  that  is  possible  with  the  city  physician. 
Moreover,  the  mothers  commonly  have  not  recognized  the  need  for 
afior  care.  In  about  half  the  cases  attended  by  physicians,  however, 
a  visit  had  been  made  after  the  confinement,  usually  once  only, 
though  in  eight  cases  the  physician  had  made  two  or  more  postnatal 
visits.  In  29  of  the  56  cases  (51  white  and  5  negro)  attended  by  a 
physician,  obstetrical  service  was  considered  complete  when  the 
woman  was  delivered. 

The  midwife,  if  within  walking  distance,  expects  to  see  her  patient 
two  or  three  times,  or- until  the  baby's  navel  is  healed.  If,  however, 
she  hves  at  a  distance,  as  often  is  the  case,  the  care  of  the  mother  and 
child  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  family  or  neighbors.  Of  the 
lOS  mothers  attended  by  midwives  (28  white  and  80  negro),  in  77 
cases  (almost  three-fourths),  the  midwife  either  remained  in  the 
home  a  few  days  or  returned  at  least  once  after  confinement. 

Nvrsmg  care  in  confinement 

Nursing  care  during  confinement  is  almost  invariably  untrained, 
l^one  of  the  mothers  visited  had  had  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse; 
only  two  employed  a  ''practical"  nurse.  In  a  number  of  families — 
18  white  and  15  negro — a  midwife  had  been  engaged  to  remain  in  the 
home  after  confinement  to  render  nursing  services.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  mother  was  dependent  upon  untrained  nursing, 
either  by  a  member  of  the  family,  a  relative  who  had  come  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  the  neighbors,  who  are  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  The  neighbors  were  ''mighty  good,''  said  one  mother,  "they 
never  missed  a  day  but  five  or  six  of  them  came  in,  and  they  were 
always  ready  to  help  cook  a  meal  or  do  anything.''  One  negro  woman 
had  as  her  only  dependence  her  grandfather  and  her  son  of  14; 
another  had  only  her  husband  at  night|  no  one  in  the  day  time. 
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Rest  before  and  aft^  confinement.^ 

To  some  extent  the  amount  of  rest  a  mother  can  have  before  and 
after  confinement  is  determined  by  the  time  of  the  year  or  by  the 
stage  of  the  cotton  crop  upon  which  depends  the  livehhood  of  the  f  ami- 
Uy.  If  confinement  occurs  during  the  plowing  and  planting  time, 
or  while  all  hands  are  chopping  or  picking  cotton,  it  is  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  have  the  amount  of  rest  she  would  be  able  to  secure  at  a 
more  opportime  season. 

Housework  is  commonly  continued  up  to  the  date  of  confinement. 
iVlthough,  generally  speaking,   ordinary  household  duties  may    be 
pursued  with  advantage  by  many  pregnant  women,  the  lack   of 
conveniences  in  rural  districts  makes  the  care  of  the  household  a  real 
burden.     The  mo  therms  share  of  *' chores''  (such  as  milking,  churning, 
and  taking  care  of  the  chickens  and  garden)  and  of  field  work  is 
usually  lightened,  at  least,  and  often  is  taken  over  entirely  by  other 
members  of  the  family.    A  number  of  mothers — 18  white  and  49 
negro  women — in  additjon  to  their  household  duties  continued  with 
the  usual  chores  and  field  work  until  they  were  confined,  making  no 
change  in  their  toilsome  daily  program  because  of  the  approaching 
childbirth. 

One  mother  had  done  a  washing  the  day  before  her  second  baby 
was  bom;  she  is  a  regular  field  hand  and  chopped  cotton  all  day, 
5  days  a  week,  up  to  the  day  before  confinement.  Another,  a  mother 
of  five  children,  continued  her  housework,  field  work,  and  chores  up 
to  the  date  of  confinement,  and  the  morning  of  the  day  the  baby  was 
born  picked  45  pounds  of  cotton  and  cooked  a  big  dinner  for  her 
family  of  seven.  A  negro  woman  worked  until  that  night,  hoed 
potatoes,  and  had  aU  her  crop  *' right  clean."  Another,  who  had 
always  kept  on  with  her  work  up  to  the  time  of  confinement,  had 
had  seven  pregnancies,  of  which  one  resulted  in  stillbirth  and  five 
miscarriages  (four  to  six  months'  term).  '*!  went  because  I  had  it 
to  do,  but  I  wasn't  able,"  said  a  negro  mother  of  six  children  who 
continued  field  work  until  three  days  before  confinement.  Her  baby 
was  bom  in  September  and  her  daily  work  that  autumn,  in  '^cotton- 
picking  time, "  included  getting  up  before  dawn  to  cook  breakfast 
and  dinner  together  (dinners  are  taken  along  to  the  field),  and  then  a 
long  day  in  the  cotton  field,  picking  cotton  from  '*  sun  to  sun." 

It  was  unconmion  to  find  women  doing  heavy  farm  work,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  outside  work  in  moderation  is  good  for  many 
pregnant  women.  Yet  continued  daily  field  work,  in  the  glare  and 
intense  heat  of  this  lowland  country,  in  addition  to  housework,  may 
not  only  add  to  the  discomfort  of  pregnancy  and  the  danger  of  con- 
finement, but  lessen  the  mother's  ability  to  produce  soimdi  vigorous 
children. 

*■  See  foUowing  section  oo  ''Mother's  Usual  Worlc'f 
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Rest  after  confinement  is  equally  uncertain,  also  depending  some- 
wliat  upon  the  season  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  white  mothers  reported 
nine  days  in  bed  and  27  were  in  bed  for  a  longer  period.  Negro 
mothers  were  often  up  in  three  to  five  days;  ahnost  thfee-fifths  were 
out  of  bed  within-  a  week.  Housework  is  resumed  soon  after  the 
mother  is  out  of  bed,  chores  more  gradually.  Among  the  white 
mothers  field  work  is  usually  discontinued  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Negro  women  commonly  return  to  the  field  in  a  month's  time,  leaving 
the  baby  at  home  with  the  older  children,  or  occasionally  taking  the 
baby  along  to  be  deposited  in  a  box  of  rags  or  on  a  pile  of  fertilizer 
bags  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Sfother's  usual  work. 

Knral  women  of  this  section  as  a  rule  are  burdened  with  a  multi- 
tade  of  duties  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm  and  only  rarely  have 
assistants  other  than  the  girls  of  the  family.  In  addition  to  the 
oookingy  cleaning,  scrubbing,  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  milking, 
cbnming,  care  of  chickens  and  garden,  and  canning  and  preserving 
the  average  woman  also  works  side  by  side  with  her  husband  in  the 
fidd  helping  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  crop. 

Housework  must  usually  be  done  without  the  services  of  hired 
help;  only  three  of  the  women  visited  kept  a  servant  regularly.  In 
fact,  indoor  help  is  difficult  to  secure  during  the  '* chopping"  season, 
while  in  ''cotton  picking  time''  it  is  practically  impossible,  since  the 
n^ro  women  available  for  domestic  service  not  only  earn  more  money 
in  the  cotton  field  but  also  prefer  field  work  with  its  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  sociabihty. 

An  absence  of  household  conveniences  makes  housework  doubly 
hard.  With  the  exception  of  sewing  machines  there  are  practically 
no  conveniences  for  facihtating  women's  work.  The  majority  of 
the  homes  have  few  of  the  modem  improvements  for  cooking,  which 
is  done  usually  on  a  wood  stove,  with  fuel  provided  from  meal  to 
meal. 

Washing  is  commonly  done  in  the  open,  the  wash  place  consisting 
ol  a  bench  for  the  tubs  and  a  big  iron  pot  with  a  fire  under  it  for 
boiling  the  clothes.  Only  six  of  the  mothers  visited  used  washing 
machines. 

(^-fashioned  implements  are  used  for  churning  and  butter  making. 
Sweeping  often  is  done  with  a  homemade  broom  of  short  bimches 
of  sedge  grass  for  the  house,  or  twigs  for  the  yard,  bound  together 
with  a  hickory  withe. 

Carrying  water  is  an  arduous  task.  Only  one  of  the  homes  visited 
had  a  pump  and  sink  inside  the  kitchen,  though  white  famiUes  are 
usually  provided  with  a  ptunp  on  the  porch  or  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  kitchen  door.    At  a  nimiber  of  the  homes;  however,  the  water 
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supply  was  at  some  distance  from  the  hoiise,  which  necessitated  a 
considerable  waste  of  the  mother's  time  and  strength. 

One-fifth  of  the  white  families  and  over  one-third  of  the  negro 
families  carried  water  over  50  feet;  an  occasional  negro  family  car- 
ried water  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  number  of  tenants  had 
no  water  on  their  inmiediate  premises  and  had  to  carry  it  from  the 
landlord's  well.  A  mother  who  carried  water  something  like  200 
yards  thought  it  was  partly  responsible  for  so  weakening  her  that 
she  lost  her  twin  babies. 

Field  work,  almost  always  on  the  ^'horne  farm,"  is  general  for  both 
white  and  negro  women.  Of  the  117  white  married  mothers,  90  had 
worked  in  the  field  before  marriage  (72  from  early  childhood)  and 
82  after  marriage,  though  a  number  explained  that  since  marriage 
their  field  work  has  been  irregular,  only  occasional  help  in  the  busy 
season.  Of  the  89  negro  mothers,  87  had  done  field  work  before 
marriage  (74  from  early  childhood)  and  85  after  marriage.  A 
grandmother,  speaking  for  her  married  daughter  insisted  that  ^'she 
picked  cotton  when  she  was  5  years  old,  she'd  fill  her  Uttle  sack  and 
empty  it  into  mine." 

Other  forms  of  gainful  work  are  imcommon  among  the  women  of 
this  section.  Before  marriage  some  few  had  taught  school  or  worked 
in  the  cotton  mills;  after  marriage  some  had  helped  in  their  hus- 
bands' stores;  a  few  negro  women  had  hired  out  for  domestic  service. 

INFANT  CARE. 

Infant  mortality. 

By  '* infant  mortality"  is  meant  the  deaths  of  infants  under  1 
year  of  age.  An  ^ infant  mortality  rate"  as  computed  in  the  infant 
mortality  studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  the  number  of  infants 
out  of  each  1,000  bom  alive  within  a  given  period  who  die  during 
their  first  year  of  life.  In  this  rural  township,  of  the  520  white 
children  live-bom  over  one  year  before  the  agent's  visit,  25  (1  child 
in  21)  had  died  before  reaching  their  first  birthday,  an  infant  mor- 
tality rate  of  48.1 ;  of  the  528  live-bom  negro  children,  34  (1  in  16) 
had  died  at  less  than  one  year,  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  64.4.*  The 
infant  mortality  rates  for  children  of  both  white  and  negro  mothers 
in  this  mral  conmiunity  are  considerably  lower,  i.  e.,  more  favorable, 
than  any  foimd  in  the  cities  and  towns  which  have  been  studied  by 
the  Children's  Bureau;  also  much  lower  than  in  the  mountain  county 
which  has  a  rate  of  80.4. 

iCompnted  an  the  basis  of  all  children  born  alive  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  agent's  visit,  it  to 
obvious  that  children  only  a  few  months  old  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  vWt  oonld  not  be  liiolculed,slnoi 
same  ol  these  may  have  diod  afterwards  before  they  were  a  jMt  old. 
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A  survey  of  a  rural  county  of  Kansas^  shows  a  rate  of  55  per  1,000, 
computeti  iipon  the  same  basis  as  the  North  Carolina  rate.  A  com- 
pAfison  of  the  findings  of  these  rural  surveys  with  the  findings  of 
infant  mortality  studies  in  cities  and  towns,  tends  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  rural  conditions  are  distinctly  more  favorable  tli-^n 
urhan  conditions  to  infant  Ufe. 

Age  at  Death  and  Mother's  Statement  of  Cause  of  Death. — 
The  information  obtained  from  the  mothers  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
If^aths  of  their  babies  was  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  the  25 
vrhite  infant  deaths,  in  9  cases  the  mother  did  not  know  what  had 
ht^n  the  cause;  of  the  16  remaining,  7  had  died  of  gastro-intestinal 
^lisi^rders,  according  to  the  mother,  4  of  respiratory  diseases,  2  were 
•lofe<.tive  at  birth,  1  had  had  an  abscess  of  the  Uver,  1  measles,  and 
1  kidney  tronble.  Of  the  34  negro  infant  deaths,  in  13  cases  the 
neither  had  not  known  the  cause  of  death;  of  the  21  remaining,  6 
hoA  died  of  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  4  of  respiratory  diseases,  and 
5  because  of  prematurity  or  congenital  defect;  the  mother's  ill  health 
and  mother's  overwork  were  said  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  2,  2 
vere  smothered  in  bed,  1  had  fallen  and  broken  its  arm  and  leg, 
and  1  died  during  birth. 

In  this  community,  as  in  the  cities  and  towns  previously  studied  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  the  greatest  infant  loss  occurred  within  the 
early  months  of  life.  Of  the  25  white  infant  deaths  16  had  occurred 
within  the  first  three  months  (9  witliin  the  first  two  weeks),  3  were 
between  3  and  6  months  old,  and  6  were  over  6  months  old  at  the 
time  of  death.  The  proportion  of  white  infant  deaths  in  these  age 
groups  approximates  the  average  for  the  death  registration  area  of 
the  United  States.  Among  the  negroes  there  is  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  deaths  in  early  infancy,  i.  e.,  within  the  first  three 
months  (24  out  of  34,  or  71  per  cent),  than  the  average  for  the  death 
registration  area  (63  per  cent).*  Of  the  34  negro  infant  deaths  24  oc- 
curred within  the  first  three  months  (17  during  the  first  two  weeks), 
3  were  between  3  and  6  months  old,  and  7  from  6  months  to  1  year. 

Stillbirths  and  Miscarriages. — Among  the  white  mothers,  3.9 
per  cent  of  their  pregnancies  had  resulted  in  stillborn  children  and 
3.6  per  cent  in  miscarriage.  Negro  mothers  had  lost  3.5  per  c?iit 
of  their  children  through  stillbirths  and  5.4  per  cent  by  miscariia;^o. 
The  percentage  of  stillborn  children,  both  white  and  negro,  in  this 
community  is  considerably  larger  than  in  the  rural  county  of  Kansas 

studied  by  the   Children's  Bureau  where  only  1.8  per  cent  of  the 

issues  were  stillbirths.*     The  white  mothers  of  this  conimunitv  had 


■Maarp,  Elizabpth:  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County  in  Kan^^as,  p.  41.  U.  8.  Children's 
bunao  I^ublkalioa  No.  26,  Rural  Child  Welfare  Series  No.  1.    Washington.    1917. 

'Mortality  Statistics,  1915,  p.  Mo.    T.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  >\  ashington,  1917. 

*  Moore,  KUzabelh:  Maternity  and  Infont  Care  in  a  Rural  County  in  Kansas,  p.  30.  U.  S.  Clilldrea'a 
Bureau  PubUcaUon  No.  26,  Rural  Child-Wellare  Series  No.  1.    Washington,  1917. 
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lost  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  children  by  miscarriages  (3.6  per 
cent)  than  the  mothers  of  the  Kansas  comity  (5  per  cent).  The 
number  of  negro  miscarriages  (5.4  per  cent),  however,  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  Kansas. 

A  comparison  with  the  rates  of  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  found  in 
the  Children's  Bureau  inquiries  in  cities  and  towns  ^  shows  a  slightly 
higher  stillbirth  rate  for  both  white  and  negro  mothers  of  this  Nortli 
Carolina  township  than  was  common  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  a 
slightly  lower  rate  of  miscarriages  among  the  white  mothers,  but  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  among  negro  mothers. 

Infant  feeding.' 

Methods  of  infant  feeding  in  this  community  are  largely  a  matter 
of  tradition,  the  mothers  depending  upon  the  advice  of  neighbors  and 
friends,  since  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  for  the  distant 
physician  to  supervise  the  feeding  of  his  rural  patients. 

Breast  feeding  is  universal.     The  rural  mother  as  a  rule  is  well  able 
to  nurse  her  child.     Of  the  78  white  babies  for  whom  feeding  records 
were  secured  all  were  breast  fed  through  the  first  5  months;  with  the 
exception  of  2  babies  weaned,  1  at  6  months  and  1  at  9  months,  all 
were  nursed  during  the  entire  first  year.     Of  the  86  negro  babies,  all 
were  breast  fed  during  their  first  2  months,  all  but  8  during  their 
entire  first  year.     Nursing  is  usually  continued  for  18  months,  often 
until  the  child  is  20  or  24  months  old,  or  imtil  another  pregnancy 
interrupts  lactation.     Of  the  35  white  babies  that  had  been  weaned 
at  the  time  the  mother  was  visited,  only  3  were  12  months  or  less  at 
the  time  of  weaning,  16  were  between  13  and  18  months,  12  between  19 
and  24  months,  and  4  were  25  months  or  over.     Forty  negro  babies 
had  been  weaned,  12  at  12  months  or  less;  16  at  13  to  18  months, 
inclusive;  and  11  at  19  to  24  months  (in  1  case  the  age  of  weaning 
was  not  known). 

It  was  customary,  however,  among  the  majority  of  mothers,  in 
addition  to  the  breast  milk,  to  feed  their  babies  indiscriminately,  in 
accordance  with  a  popular  supposition  that  a  taste  of  everything  the 
mother  eats  will  protect  him  from  colic.  Seven  white  babies  and  10 
negro  babies  were  given  food  in  addition  to  breast  milk  from  theii* 

I  Per  cent  of  all  issues  resulting  in  stillbirth  or  miscarriage  in  cities  and  towns  so  fax  studied  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  have  been  as  follows: 


City  or  town. 


Johnstown,  Pa .... . 
Manchester,  N.  H.. 
Waterbury,  Conn... 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


stui- 

Miscar- 

births. 

riages. 

4.5 

3.3 

2.9 

4.6 

3.4 

0.8 

2.9 

4.4 

City  or  town. 


Saginaw,  Mich.. 
Au'on.  Ohio. . . . 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Mlscnr- 
riages. 


4.4 
4.2 
6.3 


s  Feeding  records  covering  the  first  year  of  the  baby's  life  were  obtained  for  the  mother's  last  child  under 
5  years,  a  total  of  78  reoofds  for  white  babies  and  86  lor  negro  babies. 
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irst  month  of  life.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  23  white 
and  45  negro  babies  were  being  fed.  One  mother  fed  her  baby  at  2 
months  because  he  was  '* hearty  and  wanted  to  eat."  Another  gave 
ter  babi^  a  taste  of  almost  everything  she  ate,  especially  in  the 
spring,  to  prevent  their  having  coUc  with  every  new  vegetable.  A 
liegro  mother,  who  reported  that  her  baby  had  had  nothing  but  the 
breast  for  the  first  seven  months,  upon  reconsidering  '^reckoned  he 
hdd  had  watermelon  and  the  other  children  might  have  given  him 
peaches  and  apples."  Some  few  were  fed  ^'chewed  rations"  mitil 
the  teeth  arrived,  i.  e.,  the  father  or  mother  chewed  the  baby's  food 
before  giving  it  to  him.  "Sugar  tits ''  of  moistened  bread,  sugar,  and  a 
little  butter,  lard,  or  fat  meat,  tied  in  an  old  thin  cloth,  are  common 
pacifiers.  Fat  meat  is  sometimes  given  as  a  purgative  and,  among 
the  negroes,  is  a  common  substitute  for  oil.  It  is  customary  to  give 
catnip  tea  until  the  mother's  milk  has  come,  often  continuing  the  tea 
during  the  first  few  weeks. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  1  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Genend  health. 

The  so-called  ''children's  diseases'' — ^measles,  mumps,  whooping 
cough,  and  chicken  pox — ^have  been  widespread  in  this  locahty.  Of 
other  diseases,  the  most  conunonly  reported  were  dysentery  and 
stomach  disorders  of  various  sorts,  pneumonia,  malaria,  "sore  eyes," 
hookworm,  tonsihtis,  "worms,"  smallpox,  and  typhoid  fever.  Some 
half  a  dozen  children  among  those  visited  have  been  considered  by 
their  families  to  be  mentally  defective. 

It  was  shown  a  few  years  ago  that  the  county  was  heavily  infected 
with  hookworm  disease.  During  a  campaign  against  hookworm, 
carried  on  in  the  county  in  1911  by  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission (now  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation)  in  cooperation  with  the  State  board  of  health,  3,301  per- 
sons were  examined,  of  whom  1,839,  or  55.7  per  cent,  were  pronounced 
to  be  infected  with  hookworm.  The  campaign  was  apparently  con- 
fined to  the  examination  and  treatment  of  individuals  and  did  not 
include  the  erection  of  sanitary  privies  throughout  the  county  whicli 
has  been  the  important  feature  of  the  more  recent  hookworm  cam- 
paigns in  other  counties  of  the  State. 

The  International  Health  Board,  in  its  report  for  1915,  describes 
the  effect  upon  the  population  of  a  prevalence  of  hookworm  disease: 

In  no  country  ia  the  death  rate  ascribed  directly  to  hookworm  disease  particularly 
hi^;  this  disease  is  never  spectactdar,  like  yellow  fever  or  plague  or  pernicious  malaria. 
It  is  the  greater  menace  because  it  works  subtly.  Acute  diseases  sometimes  tend  to 
strengthen  the  race  by  killing  off  the  weak;  but  hookworm  disease  working  so  insid- 
iooBly  as  frequently  to  escape  the  attention  even  of  its  victims  tends  to  weaken  the 
B^  by  sapping  its  vitality.    Persons  harboring  this  infection  are  more  susceptible  to 
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c\\c\i  diseases  as  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis,  which  prey 
upon  lowered  vitality.    But  even  more  important  than  this  indirect  contribution  to 
the  death  roll  are  the  cumulative  results— physical,  intellectual,  economic,    and 
moral — ^which  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  through  long  periods 
of  time.* 

Within  recent  years  the  county  has  been  covered  by  a  typhoid 
campaign  also,  during  which  free  vaccination  for  typhoid  was  avail- 
able for  all  persons  of  the  county,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  board  of  health  with  local  authorities.     In  the  course  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  survey  an  interesting  story  was  told  of  the  dis- 
astrous results  that  had  followed  the  failure  of  one  family  to  avail 
themi?elves  of  vaccination.     The  mother  wanted  them  all  to  drive 
over  to  the  schoolhouse  and  have  it  done,  but  the  father  thought  it 
was  not  worth  while;  he  had  heard  it  made  one  sick  and  did  not  wish 
to  risk  losing  time  from  work.     In  the  midst  of  ''cotton-picking 
time"  the  15-year-old  boy  developed  a  bad  case  of  typhoid;    for 
weeks. the  mother  and  oldest  brother  had  to  give  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  nursing  the  sick  boy.     This  case  of  typhoid  cost  the  family 
$50  for  help  hired  to  replace  thase  three  cotton  pickers  of  the  family 
and,  in  addition,  a  doctor's  bill  of  $50. 

Mortality  of  children  from  1  to  15  years  of  age. 

In  the  127  white  families  visited  there  had  been  17  deaths  of  chil- 
dren 1  to  5  years  of  age.  According  to  the  mothers'  statements,  6 
had  occurred  from  intestinal  disorders;  2  from  meningitis;  2  from 
chills  and  fever;  1  each  from  pneumonia,  measles,  Bright's  disease, 
''spinal  disease,*'  ''stomachitis,"  and  membranous  croup;  and  in  1 
case  the  cause  was  imknown.  Between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  only 
1  death  had  occurred,  and  in  this  case  the  cause  was  not  known. 

Among  the  129  negro  families  25  children  had  died  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  5  years — 7  of  intestinal  disorder;  4  of  respiratory 
diseases;  4  had  been  burned  to  death;  1  drowned;  1  strangled;  2  had 
died  of  typhoid;  1  each  of  scarlet  fever,  sunstroke,  thresh,  eczema, 
and  congenital  defects;  and  in  one  case  the  cause  of  death  was 
unknown.  There  had  been  5  deaths  of  negro  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16 — 2  of  tuberculosis,  1  of  ''worms,"  1  had  been  shot, 
and  1  burned  to  death. 

A  striking  proportion  of  deaths  from  accident  was  reported  among 
the  negro  children — 7  out  of  25  deaths  between  the  ages  of  1  and  o 
years  and  2  out  of  5  between  6  and  16. 

Home  remedies. 

Distance  from  doctors  and  drug  stores  has  usually  resulted  in  the 
extensive  use  of  home  remedies  and  patent  medicines.  Many  families 
keep  a  supply  of  drugs  on  hand,  such  as  salts,  camphor,  oil,  calomel, 
turpentine,  paregoric,  asafetida,  and  quinine. 

>  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  International  Health  Commission,  Second  Annual  Report,  1915,  pp. 
11, 12. 
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A  thririnc^  business  is  conducted  by  a  firm  which  maintains  con- 
tinuously an  agent  and  a  two-horse  load  of  patent  medicines  in  this 
i^ction.  Croup  and  cough  "cures,"  liniments,  soothing  and  teeth- 
ing sirups,  remedies  for  women's  diseases  and  for  constipation  are 
part  of  his  stock  and  have  a  wide  sale  among  his  patrons.  The 
remedies  are  usuallj'  put  up  in  dollar  packages  with  wrappers  which 
fljike  extravagant  claims  for  their  virtues. 

The  State  board  of  health  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  1917 
the  passage  of  a  State  law  regulating  the  conditions  of  sales  of  trade- 
mark remedies  as  follows:  (1)  "The  elimination  of  secrecy,  requiring 
that  the  remedy  publish  its  formula  on  the  package/'  and  (2)  ^*a 
>ufficient  tax  on  the  various  brands  of  secret  remedies  on  the  market 
of  this  State  to  enable  the  State  government  to  encourage  and  answer 
mquiries  from  the  people  regarding  the  action  of  any  drug  or  combi- 
nation of  drugs."*  Although  the  ''secret  remedies"  law  failed  of 
passage,  two  important  acts  of  the  1917  legislature  concerning  patent 
remedies  provide  (1)  that  the  package  or  label  of  any  drug  product 
shall  not  contain  any  statement  regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic 
effect  of  such  article  which  is  not  true '  (in  harmony  with  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act  and  copied  by  most  of  the  States  in  their  laws), 
and  (2)  that  the  sale  is  forbidden  and  the  advertising  unlawful  of  any 
proprietary  medicine  purporting  to  cure  certain  diseases,  for  which 
no  cure  has  been  found  * — a  law  in  harmony  with  advanced  legislation 
upon  this  subject. 

Negro  mothers,  in  addition  to  a  liberal  patronage  of  patent  medi- 
cine, also  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  homemade  ''teas"  of  native 
herbs,  which  they  gather  from  eaily  spring  to  late  autumn.  The 
majority  of  babies  are  given  catnip  tea  from  birth.  For  colds, 
favorite  remedies  are  teas  of  pine  tops,  boneset,  horehound,  or  penny- 
royal. Purge  grass  is  thought  infallible  for  constipation.  For  diar- 
rhea, the  dollar  weed  is  given,  also  sweet-gum  leaves,  queen's  delight, 
or  red  raspberry  tips;  for  "female  troubles,"  red  shank,  slippery  elm, 
burdock,  and  single  or  double  tansy  are  in  favor. 

IH^ 

Most  of  the  families  visited  have  gardens,  though  many,  because 
the  I  oor  soil  requires  much  fertilizer  and  labor,  feel  that  they  can  not 
spare  the  expense  or  the  time  for  a  garden  of  any  considerable  size. 
The  average  family  raises  beans,  tomatoes,  field  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  coUards,  turnips,  okra,  and  field  peas.  Tlie 
garden  iasures  the  family  sufficient  vegetables  during  the  summer 
months,  but  for  a  good  part  of  the  year  the  diet  is  much  more  limited. 

I  &ixte«ith  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Hoard  ol  Uealtb,  1915-1916,  p.  58. 
■Acts  of  1907,  ch.  388,  as  amended  by  Acts  ol  1917,  ch.  19. 
>Actsof  I917ieb.27. 
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Few  families  conserve  any  variety  of  vegetables,  nsually  depending^ 
upon  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  collards,  and  turnips  for  winter  use. 

Although  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  are  scarce,  black- 
berries, huckleberries,  and  scuppemong  grapes  are  fine  and  plentiful. 
The  more  thrifty  and  enterprising  housewives  can,  dry,  and  other- 
wise preserve  fruit  for  winter  use.  The  migratory  life  of  the  tenant 
family,  however,  offers  small  incentive  to  provide  for  the  morrow. 

Little  stock  is  kept  in  this  section,  and  a  number  of  families  aro 
without  milk  and  butter.  The  county  makes  but  3  pounds  of  butter 
to  each  person  per  year.*  Poultry  also  is  considerably  below  the  usual 
quota  in  rural  districts,  and  eggs  are  scarce.  Few  families  keep  sheep, 
though  all  have  hogs,  pork  being  almost  the  sole  dependence  for  meat. 

Corn  is  a  staple  article  of  diet,  whether  as  ''roasting  ears,"  hominy 
grits,  or  ground  into  meal.  Molasses,  homemade  from  sorghum  cane, 
is  widely  used  for  ''sweetening''  during  the  winter  season. 

The  preparation  of  food,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of 
growing  children,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.     This,  of  course,  is  not 
true  of  the  more  prosperous  and  intelligent  families,  but  the  children 
of  the  small  tenant  are  given  much  of  pork,  fried  food,  and  half-cooked 
starch  in  the  form  of  hominy  and  of  corn  and  wheat  bread.     This 
heavy  diet  of  partly  cooked  starches,  with  an  excess  of  fat  and  a 
deficiency  of  fruits  and  green  vegetables  (except  in  the  summer), 
together  with  the  custom  of  indulging  children  in  the  most  unde- 
sirable habits  of  eating  whenever  and  whatever  they  please,  is  doubt- 
less a  factor  in  the  indigestion,  which,  according  to  the  mothers,  is 
one  of  their  chief  difficulties  with  the  children.     In  many  homes  the 
child  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  "safe"  for  leftovers  whenever  he  can 
think  of  nothing  else  to  do,  with  the  result  that  he  never  knows  the 
wholesome  uige  of  a  good  healthy  appetite,  and  his  stomach  knows 
no  rest. 

The  rural  mother  has  been  at  a  great  disadvantage;  because  of  her 
remoteness  and  infrequent  intercourse  with  her  neighbors,  she  has 
had  no  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  measure  her  methods  and 
achievements.  Now,  however,  the  old  order  is  rapidly  changing,  and 
every  year  brings  her  into  closer  touch  with  better  and  more  modern 
methods  of  home  economics  and  household  management.  The 
women  of  this  township  now  have  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  a 
county  home  demonstration  agent,  and  are  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  community  fairs,  county  fairs,  and  farmers'  institutes,, 
where  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exhibits  have  been  arranged  for 
their  benefit. 


1  Xbirtoenth  Census  o(Um  United  SUtes,  1910,  VoL  VII,  Agriculture. 
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EDUCATION. 

SdMlhw. 

According  to  the  school  law,  as  amended  in  1917,  a  North  Carolina 
child  must  be  in  school  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,*  for  four  montlis 
of  the  school  tenn  each  year.  The  14-year  age  limit  is  a  recent  pn)- 
Ti!!i4>n — a  part  of  the  important  educational  program  enacted  by  tho 
Iftst  s&ssion  of  the  legislature  and  effective  beginning  September  1 , 
1917.-  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  school  attendance  was  compulsorv 
only  for  children  of  8,  9,  10,  and  11  years.  The  law  makes  an  excep- 
tion in  cases  where  the  child  is  so  physically  or  mentally  handicapjxHl 
as  to  make  attendance  impracticable;  also  where  he  lives  2^  miles  or 
m««rp  from  the  schoolhouie;  or  where,  because  of  extreme  poverty,  his 
services  are  necessary  to  his  parents,  or  they  are  unable  to  provide  him 
with  suitable  clothing  or  neccvssary  books.'  Since  even  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  law,  the  child  is  assured  af  only  24  months  schooling 
in^preparation  for  his  life  work,  the  law  is  still  obviously  inadequate 
in  its  scope.  Moreover,  in  this  rural  section  at  least,  the  "extreme 
poverty*'  exemption  clause  is  liberally  interpreted;  and  children  are 
frequently  kept  at  home  to  help  on  the  farm  during  the  busy  seasons. 

School  term  and  attendance. 

At  the  time  of  this  inquiry,  the  school  term  in  the  neighborhoods 
vi<ited  covered  five  months,  November  to  March,  inclusive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  largest  school,  which  was  in  session  six  months  (made 
possible  by  special  local  taxation).  Not  only  is  the  term  short,  but 
attendance  is  irregular,  the  yearly  average  varying  from  50  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Fewer  children  attend  in  November 
(cotton  picking  season)  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  term.  In 
March,  also,  many  of  the  older  boys  are  kept  at  home  to  help  with  the 
spring  plowing. 

The  majority  of  homes  visited  are  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  school.  Thirteen  white  and  27  negro  famihes,  however,  with 
children  of  school  age  have  no  school  nearer  than  2^  miles,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  school  law,  no  child  hving  that  distance  or  farther  is 
required  to  attend  school.* 

Although  the  majority  of  the  children  start  to  school  at  6  yeais, 
over  one-fourth  had  not  been  sent  until  they  were  7  yeai's  or  o1(I(M', 
usually  because  the  family  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  school  or  tli:* 
child  was  not  as  strong  as  the  others.  Occasionally  a  5-year-ol(l  w  jis 
sent  along  with  the  older  children,  not  to  have  any  share  in  tlio 
school  work  but  *'just  to  be  going,*'  as  the  mother  said.  Ninetccui 
of  the  257  white  children  of  school  age,  and  about  the  same  propor- 

>  In  Mitdiell  County  sohool  attendanoe  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15,  and  in  Polk  County  between  the 
^  of  7  and  15. 

>  Acts  or  1913,  di.  173,  aec.  1,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1917,  ch.  208. 
•  Acto  oC  1913,  di.  173, 860. 2. 
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tion  of  negro  children,  had  never  attended  school  at  all.  One  mother 
explained  that  her  9-year-old  boy  would  have  3i  miles  to  travel  to 
school — 7  miles  the  round  trip — the  winters  are  hard  and  he  has  so 
many  colds  that  she  has  not  sent  him. 

It  wa*s  gratifying  to  find  so  many  of  the  older  children  of  15  to  20 
years  still  in  school,  at  least  for  the  two  or  three  winter  months, 
ambitious  to  supplement  in  this  way  their  inadequate  schooling  as 
young  children.  A  child  is  usually  weU  grown  before  he  leaves 
school  finally  and  as  a  rule  has  some  good  reason  for  leaving — he  is 
needed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house,  or  he  maiTies  or  goes  off  to  work. 
A  few  were  '^ tired  of  school,"  one  did  not  like  the  teacher,  one  was 
*'slow  at  books  and  ashamed  to  go,"  and  one  had  left  to  join  the 
Army.  Poverty  also  is  a  frequent  factor  in  poor  attendance,  par- 
ticularly among  the  negro  families.  A  negro  mother  lamented  that 
her  children  could  have  gone  more  this  3'ear  if  they  had  had  good 
shoes. 

The  short  school  term,  together  with  irregular  attendance,  make  it 
difficult  for  the  child  to  progress  rapidly  in  school.  Ability  to  read 
and  write  is  a  minimum  to  be  expected  from  him  as  a  result  of  his 
contact  with  school;  many,  however,  fail  to  achieve  even  this  claim 
to  education.  In  the  families  visited,  approximately  1  white  child 
out  of  10,  1  negro  child  out  of  3,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years, 
had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write. 

Attitude  of  parents  toward  education. 

As  a  rule  the  parents  were  interested  in  their  children's  school 
progress,  though  few  ever  visited  the  school  or  consulted  the  teacher. 
A  proud  mother  told  of  her  10-year-old  prize  speller,  who  had  missed 
only  one  word  all  last  winter  and  not  one  the  year  before.  One 
mother,  who  complained  that  the  teacher  let  the  children  loiter  and 
fight  on  the  way  home,  was  asked  if  she  ever  visited  the  school  to 
talk  things  over  with  the  teacher  and  admitted  that  she  had  never 
seen  any  one  of  their  teachers.  Although  one  out  of  six  of  the  white 
mothers  and  one  out  of  three  of  the  negro  mothers  visited  were 
themselves  illiterate,  the  attitude  often  attributed  to  illiterate  par- 
ents, that  '*what  was  good  enough  for  us  is  good  enough  for  our 
children,"  was  not  encountered  in  this  community.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  a  consciousness  of  their  own  defective  education 
that  stimulates  the  parents  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  have  better 
opportunities.  A  negro  woman,  who  had  attended  school  only  four 
weeks  in  her  whole  life,  explained  that  for  that  reason  she  is  *' push- 
ing" the  children — she  wants  them  to  get  some  ''learning." 

School  facilities. 

The  township  provides  five  schools  for  white  children  and  four 
negi'o  schools. 
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White  Schoot^. — The  largest  white  school  is  a  well-equipped, 
three-teacher  school,  with  a  course  of  study  through  the  tenth  grade; 
another  is  a  two-room,  two-teacher  school.  These  two  school  dis- 
tricts have  voted  the  special  school  tax  (30  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  property  and  90  cents  on  the  poll  tax),  which  is 
pkced  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district  voting  it.  This  amount 
may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  lengthening  the  school 
term,  increasing  the  teacher's  salary,  building  a  new  school,  or 
getting  an  additional  teacher.  The  three  other  white  schools  are  old- 
fashioned,  one-room,  one-teacher  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
less  than  30  children  to  the  school.  The  township  seems  to  o£Per  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  consoUdation  of  rural  schools,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  newer  standards  for  rural  educational  facilities. 

County  schools  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  county  taxes, 
with  the  exception  of  limited  grants  from  the  meager  State  school 
fund  and  a  special  district  school  tax  if  ^^reed  upon  by  a  majority 
rote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district.  The  Progressive  Farmer  * 
urges  the  necessity  for  increased  school  funds: 

The  first  thing  and  biggest  thing  we  are  going  to  say  in  this  issue  of  Tlie  Progressive 
Farmer  is  this — that  our  folks  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
ouaht  to  abtoUildy  double  their  sdiool  taxes  during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  DO  use  to  say  we  can't  a£ford  it.  With  cotton  at  20  to  25  cents  a  pound  and 
tobacco  and  peanuts  selling  at  corresponding  figures,  it  is  folly  to  say  that  we  can't 
do  more  for  our  schools  than  we  did  when  cotton  was  6  to  10  cents  and  other  crop 
prices  in  keepii^  with  these.  And  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselyes  if  we  don't 
4o  more.  The  time  has  come  when  any  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  when  he  leaves 
hnne  if  he  can't  say  he  lives  in  a  local  tax  school  district— and  one  in  which  the  tax 
is  adequate. 

Look  at  the  facts.  The  North  Atlantic  States  spend  $50.55  per  year  on  schools  per 
child;  the  South  Atlantic  States  $18.91— not  40  per  cent  as  much.  The  North  Central 
States  spend  $44.15  per  child;  the  South  Central  States  $19.01— not  half  as  much, 
lioth  Dakota,  a  rural  State,  is  spending  $64  a  year  per  child;  wild  Idaho  $55,  and 
even  Harmon  Utah  $52,  while  Virginia  spends  $19,  North  Carolina  only  $12,  South 
Carolina  only  $11,  and  Georgia  $13.  Nor  can  we  say  we  are  doing  as  well  in  propor- 
tion to  wealth,  for  while  North  Dakota  spends  on  schools  44  cents  a  year  for  each  $100 
other  wealth,  Idaho  40,  and  Utah  51,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  spend  only  28  cents 
a  year  per  $100  of  wealth.  South  Carolina  27  cents,  and  Georgia  29. 

The  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  therefore  might  double  the  amount  they 
are  spending  for  schools  and  even  then  not  spend  as  much  as  some  other  States  are 
spending. 

The  mral-^school  teacher  of  this  section  is  poorly  paid;  five  of  the 
eight  teachers  of  the  township  are  paid  from  $45  to  $75  per  month; 
the  other  three  only  $40-  per  month  for  the  five-month  term — a 
meager  yearly  salary  of  $200.  The  average  salary  for  the  eight 
teachers  of  the  township  ($286)  iS;  however,  somewhat  above  the 

1  TIm  ProKreMlye  Fannefi  Saturday,  June  30, 1M7. 
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low  State  average  of  S243  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  but 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  average  ($525)  for  the  United  States.^ 

Buildings  and  eqwipment. — All  the  school  buildings  are  frame ;  three 
are  in  good  repair,  painted,  and  attractive,  while  two  are  unpainted 
and  uninviting. 

Each  schoolhouse  stands  in  a  grove  of  trees,  in  most  instances 
young  oaks,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  case  to  beautify 
.  the  groimds  with  shrubbery  or  flowers.     All  have  plenty  of  play  space, 
and  the  largest  school  is  provided  with  a  basket-ball  court. 

The  larger  schools  are  plastered  and  wainscoted,  the  one-teacher, 
schools  merely  ceiled.    All  are  heated  by  unjacketed  wood  stoves. 
The.  two  larger  schools  are  provided  with  cloakrooms;  in  the  one- 
room  schools  the  children  hang  their  wraps  on  nails  or  hooks  on  the 
walls  of  the  classroom.     All  the  schools  have  new  desks  and  chairs 
of  graduated  size,  each  accommodating  two  children,  except  at  one 
school,  which  has  individual  seats.     Blackboard  space  is  inadequate — 
isx  one  school  only  12  feet — ^partly  black  cardboard  and  partly  pine 
boards  painted  black.    Aside  from  desks,  chairs,  and  blackboards, 
little  else  in  the  way  of  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  school  authori- 
ties, and  anything  further  must  be  added  by  the  teacher  or  by  inter- 
ested school  patrons.    Two  schools  have  pianos,  only  one  has  a 
dictionary,  and  three  have  no  maps — ^which,  as  may  be  imagined, 
greatly  hampers  the  teaching  of  geography.    The  children  provide 
their  own  schoolbooks,  paper,  and  pencils.     An  interested  teacher 
of  &  one-teacher  school  had  herself  supplied  her  own  primary,  history, 
and  geography  '^ helps,''  desk  copies  of  all  textbooks  used,  material 
for  county  commencement  exhibits,  drawing  paper,  crayons,  pencils 
when  the  children  ran  short,  and  had  induced  the  local  ''community 
dub"  to  contribute  copy  books. 

School  Ubraries  at  each  of  the  schools  are  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  the  children  during  the  school  term. 

Sanitation. — ^Drinking  water  is  obtained  from  drilled  wells  on  the 
school  premises,  except  for  one  school,  which  used  a  near-by  spring. 
There  is  usually  a  gourd  or  cup  at  the  pump,  but  the  teachers  are 
making  an  effort  to  have  at  least  each  family  of  children  bring  a  cup, 
which  is  a  step  toward  the  individual  drinking  cup. 

ToDet  f acihties  are  inexcusably  poor.  Two  schools  have  no  toilet 
whatever,  two  have  a  toilet  for  girls  only,  while  the  largest  has  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

School  activities. — ^At  some  of  the  schools  the  children  are  eager 
and  interested  members  of  school  clubs.  An  Audubon  society  is 
responsible  for  an  enthusiasm  for  birds  among  small  boys  of  that 
neighborhood;  12  bird  houses  were  made  by  the  boys  of  this  school 
last  year,  exhibited  at  the  county  fair,  and  afterwards  set  up  on  the 

1  CompUed  from  Beport  oC  CommiaaJaiwr  of  Education  for  yaar  ending  June  30, 1910,  Vol .  U,  p.  30. 
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lome  farms.  One  mother  whose  boy  has  learned  to  know  the  birds 
Hid  their  notes  confessed  that  it  has  made  her  notice  the  birds,  too. 
A  caiming  club,  pig  club,  and  com  club  have  headquarters  at  the 
sihools  and  a  remote  one-teacher  school  has  a  ''Robert  E.  Lee  Soci- 
ety" whicli  meets  every  Friday  afternoon  for  debates  or  literary 
programs  and  has  been  found  an  excellent  means  of  getting  parents 
t4»  visit  tlie  school.  All  the  schools  were  well  represented  at  the 
Lountv  commencement  held  in  March  at  the  county  seat;  a  one- 
teacher  scliool  of  this  township  was  the  winner  of  several  prizes- 
fur  the  best  all  around  one-teacher  school  exhibit,  for  the  best  seventli- 
grai-le  penmanship,  for  the  best  composition  on  the  necessity  for  the 
pn»tection  of  birds,  and  for  the  best  beaten  biscuit. 

The  township  schools  have  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  for 
community  purposes.     Farmers'  institutes  are  held  yearly  at  tlie 
Urgest  school,  and  the  winter  before  the  survey  a  '* moonlight''  school 
was  also  held  there.     Two  other  schoolhouses  are  used  for  meetinjrs  of 
the  local  conomunity  clubs,  and  at  another  a  union  Sunday  school  has 
its  services  on  Sunday  afternoons;  occasionally  poUtical  meetings  also 
are  held  at  the  schools.     For  the  most  part  the  people  have  not  j^et 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  school  as  a  social  and  com- 
munity center,  and  the  schoolhouse  commonly  stands  idle  and  unused 
for  over  half  the  year. 

Negro  Schools. — ^The  four  negro  schools  of  the  township,  like 
the  average  rural  schools  for  negroes  in  the  South,  are  poor. 

The  negro  child  of  the  township  goes  to  school  in  a  one-room, 
unpainted  schoolhouse,  and  sits  with  several  children  in  a  row  on  a 
long  homemade  bench  with  no  back  except  a  rail  and  no  place  to  hold 
his  books  and  papers  except  on  his  lap.  He  '*does  his  sums"  on  a 
homemade  blackboard  of  three  boards  nailed  together  and  painted 
black,  and  recites  his  lessons  to  a  teacher  (colored)  who  for  five 
months  draws  a  salary  of  $25  per  month.  His  school  term  lasts  100 
days,  of  which  he  misses  no  small  share  to  help  his  father  with  the 
crop. 

In  two  of  the  negro  schools  the  course  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
fourth  grade;  one  has  six  grades,  and  the  largest  negro  school  of  the 
township  is  of  a  better  typej  with  classes  up  to  the  seventh  grade 
and  a  teacher  who  draws  a  salary  of  $30  per  month.  At  the  negro 
county  commencement  this  school  was  the  winner  of  four  prizes — 
more  than  any  other  n^ro  school  of  the  county. 

Enrollment  in  the  four  negro  schools  varies  from  44  to  96.  All 
the  teachers  are  overburdened  by  the  number  of  pupils.  It  is  plain 
one  teacher's  time  divided  among  96  children  in  seven  grades  can 
give  each  child  only  the  merest  smattering. 
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All  the  negro  schools  have  undertaken  industrial  work  of  some 
description.     The  girls  learn  darning,  buttonhole  making,  hemming, 
and  embroidery.     Lacking  sewing  machines  at  the  school,  the  chil- 
dren cut,  baste,  and  fit  the  garments  there  and  take  them  home  to 
seW.     One  teacher  has  attempted  a  weekly  cooking  demonstration 
at  homes  in  the  neighborhood.     The  boA^s  make  baskets  and  mats  of 
com  shucks,  mats  of  raveled  tow  sacks  (in  which  cotton  seed  and 
fertilizer  come),  chair  seats  of  splints,  and  maps-  which  they  color 
with  crayons. 

Two  negro  schools  are  using  water  fn)m  good  drilled  wells  on  the 
schoolhouse  grounds,  and  another  carries  water  from  a  drilled  well  at 
the  nearest  farm,  300  yards  distant.  One,  however,  still  draws 
water  from  a  dug  well  on  the  school  premises — a  shallow  well  only 
12  feet  below  the  surface,  obviously  subject  to  pollution  by  seepage, 
and  also  open  and  unprotected  from  dust  and  dirt.  None  of  the 
fi)ur  negro  schools  is  provided  with  toilet  facilities  of  any  description. 

High  Schools. — Besides  the  district  schools  the  county  public- 
school  system  provides  at  the  county  seat  a  good,  well-equipped  high 
school  for  white  children  and  a  normal  school  for  colored.  The  col- 
ored '^  normal "  is  both  boarding  and  day  school  and  has  a  dormitory 
where,  for  a  small  sum,  girls  from  the  country  roimd  about  may  live 
during  the  school  term,  furnishing  their  own  supplies  and  doing  their 
own  cooking  and  housework. 

Farm-life  Schools. — ^There  has  been  some  discussion  of  a  "farm- 
life'*  school  for  this  county.  This  type  of  school,  offering  a  course  of 
study  better  adapted  to  rural  conditions  than  the  standardized 
school  of  the  three  R's,  has  proved  its  worth  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  would  be  a  distinct  asset  to  this  county. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm-life  school  is  to  give  to  the  boys  and  girls 
such  preparation  as  the  county  public  high  schools  give,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  to  give  the  boys  training  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
fann  life,  and  to  prepare  the  girls  for  home  making  and  home 
keeping.* 

The  course  of  study  in  a  farm-life  school  (the  State  now  has  21 
such  schools)  includes  such  rural  subjects  as  the  foUowing:  Botany, 
agriculture,  field  crops,  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  culture,  farm  ani- 
mals, feeding  live  stock,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  soils  and  fertilizer, 
rural  economics,  and  farm  equipment. 

Moonlight  Schools. — This  neighborhood  has  had  a  share  in  the 
State's  campaign  against  illiteracy,  holding  a  *' moonlight  school"  at 
the  largest  school  of  the  township.  The  ''moonlight  school,"  which 
originated  in  Kentucky  and  has  been  found  effective  there  and  in 
other  States,  is  a  night  school-  for  adult  illiterates,  conducted  for 
sh'^rt  periods,  usually  at  the  public  school  by  volunteer  teachers, 
preferably  on  moonlight  nights  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 

1  Acts  of  19U,  cb.  81. 
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fouBliT  people.  The  St^te  department  of  public  instruction  is  hoping 
by  this  means  to  reduce  materially  the  illiteracy  of  white  adults. 
North  Carolina  had  in  1910  a  higher  rate  of  illiteracy  (14  per  cent  of 
the  male  adult  native  white  population)  *  than  any  other  State. 

CHILDREN'S  FARM  AND  OTHER  WORIL « 

The  eiTect  of  farm  work  on  the  development  of  the  cliild  is  a  prac- 
tically unexplored  field.  It  has  probably  been  too  often  assumed, 
however,  that  a  child's  work  on  the  farm  is  limited  to  morning  and 
evening  chores — all  light  work,  with  no  tax  on  strength  or  endurance, 
and  requiring  only  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  In  this  study  the 
attempt  was  made  to  discover  for  this  one  rural  township  of  the 
South  the  various  farm  occupations — both  field  work  and  chores  — 
performed  by  children,  the  health  hazards  involved  in  each,  ages  and 
^x  of  the  children,  their  working  hours  and  their  wages  where  the 
farm  work  is  awav  from  home. 

A  white  family,  living  on  a  farm  of  1 10  acres,  with  30  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, consists  of  father,  mother,  and  six  children — two  boys  of 
15  and  13,  a  girl  of  10,  boy  of  8,  girl  of  6,  and  a  3-year-old  baby. 
The  two  older  boys  plow,  help  set  out  the  garden,  hoe  com,  strip 
fodder,  gather  com,  and  chop  and  pick  cotton;  these  boys  also  help 
take  care  of  the  stock  and  feed  the  hogs.  The  10-year-old  girl  and 
.S-year-old  boy  drop  com  and  peas,  hoe  com,  chop  and  pick  cotton, 
and  pick  peas;  the  little  girl  also  helps  her  mother  with  the  house- 
work, and  the  boy  takes  the  cow  to  the  pasture  and  back  and  carries 
wood  and  water.  The  6-year-old  girl  feeds  the  chickens,  brings  in 
stove  wood,  and  helps  irregularly  with  the  cotton  picking. 

Chores. 

Every  farm  child  has  a  variety  of  chores  to  perform  around  the 
house  and  at  the  bam — the  boys  feed  the  mule,  *'tote''  water,  feed 
the  chickens  and  hogv-?,  chop  wood  and  bring  it  in,  *' carry  ^'  the  cow 
back  and  forth  to  the  pasture,  and  weed  the  garden;  the  girls,  besides 
their  share  of  the  housework,  help  with  milking,  churning,  canning, 
and  preserving.  All  these  various  odd  jobs  have  been  considered 
chores,  as  distinguished  from  regular  field  wo.rk  with  the  crops. 

FSeM  work. 

It  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  white  children  and  three-fourths 
of  the  negro  children  from  5  to  15  years  old,  in  addition  to  chores  and 
odd  jobs,  helped  in  the  fields,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crops. 
Children  of  all  ages  were  at  work  in  the  fields ;  51  were  children  under 
8  (22  white  and  29  negro) ;  120,  of  whom  47  were  white  and  73  negro 
children,  were  under  10  years. 

1  ThtrieeDth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  I,  Population,  p.  1258. 

1  The  <£sciisdaD  of  children's  torm  and  other  work  is  limited  in  this  ln(|iiiry  to  children  from  5  to  15  years, 
behaTe,  fi-ving  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit,  1.  e.,  219  white  and  270  negro  children,  of  whom 
141  vhita  diildren  (88  hoys  and  56  girls)  and  204  negro  children  (103  hoys  and  101  girls)  worked  in  the  fields. 
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Cotton  is  the  leading  crop,  and  in  the  cotton  field  a  IhTge  prapor-* 
tion  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  children  of  various  ages,  from  the 
well-grown  boy  of  15  to  the  toddler  of  5  or  6,  who  work  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  in  cotton-picking  time. 

Plowing,  planting  the  cotton  crop,  and  putting  out  fertilizer  is 
usually  considered  a  man's  work,  though  sometimes  done  by   the 
older  boys.    Thirty-eight  white  bojrs  9  to  15  years  old  and  53  negro 
children  from  7  to  15  (51  boys  and  2  girls)  had  helped  with  the  plowing, 
using  a  one-horse  plow.    Cotton  is  planted  with  a  "cotton  planter'' 
drawn  by  one  mule.    The  boy's  work  consists  in  driving  the  mule 
and  keeping  to  the  top  of  the  ridge — light  work,  for  the  soil  has  been 
plowed  before.    Some  judgment  and  experience  is  required  to  manage 
the  animal,  keep  him  in  a  straight  line,  and  hold  the  planter  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge.     Fertilizer  is  sometimes  scattered  by  hand,  but 
usually  put  out  with  a  distributor  drawn  by  one  mule — flight  work 
that  can  be  done  by  any  boy  who  can  plow. 

The  next  process  in  the  cotton  crop  is  "chopping"  the  cotton,  i.  e., 
thinning  it  and  weeding  out  the  grass  between  the  plants  with  a  hoe 
(the  grass  between  the  rows  is  plowed  under).    On  the  first  round 
the  plants,  are  "chopped  out,"  leaving  two  stalks;  on  the  second 
round  only  single  plants  are  left,  12  to  15  inches  apart.     Numbers  of 
children,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  from  5  to  15  years,  help  with  the 
chopping;  for  it   requires   little   strength   and  no  particular  skill, 
except  on  the  first  round  when  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  young 
plants.     It  is,  however,  very  fatiguing  in  the  hot  sun  of  midsummer; 
and,  because  of  the  monotony  of  keeping  the  same  position,  the 
shoulders  and  arms  ache  from  the  muscular  exertion,  and  the  hands 
become  cramped  from  holding  the  hoe.    The  chances  are  that  any 
considerable  amount  of  this  sort  of  work  is  too  severe  for  a  young 
child.    One  hundred  and  two  white  children  and  147  negro  children 
had  chopped  cotton  during  the  sunoimer  of  the  inquiry. 

Cotton  picking  is  the  work  of  the  entire  family.  One  mother, 
when  she  puts  "one  at  it,"  puts  ''them  all  at  it."  One  hundred  and 
forty-one  white  children  and  204  negro  children,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  from  5  to  15  yetfrs,  picked  cotton.  Many  families  take  all 
the  children  to  the  field,  even,  as  has  been  said,  depositing  the  baby 
in  a  box  imder  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  row.  The  cotton  picker 
walks  up  and  down  between  the  rows,  stooping  over  to  pick  the 
cotton  and  tossing  it  into  a  sack  worn  over  the  shoulder;  when  filled, 
the  sack  is  emptied  into  a  sheet*  spread  out  on  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  row.  Although  cotton  picking  is  light  work  requiring  little 
strength,  it  has  its  bad  features  when  the  age  of  the  children  in  the 
cotton  fields  is  considered.  There  is  exposure  to  sun  and  heat  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season;  fatigue,  due  to  long  hours,  monotony,  and 
the  stooping  posture;  and  no  small  muscular  strain  from  cariying 
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thaoottoQ — as  much  as  10, 15,  or  20  pounds  accumulates  in  the  sack 
before  it  is  emptied  into  the  sheet.  The  pickers  are  also  iinder 
>oine  nervous  strain,  often  racing  one  another  to  see  who  can  pick 
the  most  m  a  day.  Where  they  are  working  out  for  some  one  else, 
the  pay  is  at  piece  rates — ^50  cent^  for  every  100  pounds  picked — 
which  encourages  speeding  up. 

Cam  is  usually  planted  with  a  planter  drawn  by  one  mule ;  in  thi^ 
case  only  tlie  older  boys  who  are  "plow  hands''  would  be  called 
upon  to  Ikelp.  Sometimes  the  old-fashioned  method  of  "dropping'' 
by  hand,  is  followed,  and  this  is  often  done  by  the  younger  children. 
H<^eing  com  is  about  the  same  process  as  "chopping"  cotton  and  is 
done  by  children  of  the  same  ages. 

Pulling  or  ^'stripping"  fodder  is  considered  harder  work  than  hoe- 
ing com  and  cotton,  or  picking  cotton.  Twenty-four  white  children 
and  52  negro  children — ^boys  and  girls  from  6  to  15  years  of  age — 
pulled  fodder.  The  blades  of  the  fodder  are  stripped  from  the  corn- 
stalks, tied  in  bunches  to  the  stalks,  and  left  to  dry.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  child  who  is  not  fairly  well-grown  should  have  this  sort 
of  ^work  to  do,  since  reaching  the  highest  blades  necessitates  consid- 
erable muscular  strain. 

In  the  tobacco  crop,  as  with  cotton,  children  can  be  used  at  almost 
every  step  of  the  process.  The  plants  are  set  out  by  hand,  at  intervals 
of  about  18  inches.  This  is  done  by  both  boys  and  girls  and  is  com- 
paratively light  work.  The  stooping  posture  would  be  trying  if  kept 
up  for  any  length  of  time,  but  in  two  or  three  days  a  large  crop  can 
be  set  out. 

A  child  of  8  or  9  can  '*top"  tobacco;  i.  e.,  pinch  off  the  small  top 
leaves;  he  needs  only  to  know  how  to  count  in  order  that  he  may 
leave  the  same  number  of  leaves  on  all  the  plants.  A  week  or  so 
Later  the  new  sprouts  are  broken  off;  this  is  called  ''sprouting"  or 
*•  priming."  Young  children  go  from  plant  to  plant  also,  picking  off 
the  bugs. 

Children  can  also  "strip"  tobacco,  though  some  judgment  is 
required  for  this;  the  large  lower  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  plant, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  gather  only  perfect  leaves  and  to  avoid 
breaking  or  crushing  them.  The  next  step  is  tying  the  leaves 
together  in  bunches  of  five  or  six,  ready  for  curing — simple  work  and 
done  by  young  children.  Only  the  older  boys  and  grown  men  can 
attend  to  the  curing,  which  is  a  tedious  process  requiring  judgment 
and  experience. 

Children  under  16  have  a  share  in  various  minor  farm  activities 
also,  helping  with  the  crops  of  peas,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  help- 
ing in  the  garden^  and  picking  fruit  and  berries. 
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Working  hours. 

The  hours  of  children  regularly  at  work  in  the  field  vary,  not  onljv 
in  the  different  families  but  also  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
In  spring  and  summer  many  work  from  *'sun  to  sun";  others  start 
to  the  field  in  the  morning  when*  the  dew  has  dried,  and  work  until 
a])out  an  hour  before  sunset.  No  work  is  done  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ; 
i.  e.,  from  11  to  1  or  from  12  to  2,  unless  the  family  is  '^pushed  " 
with  the  crop. 

In  cotton-picking  time  the  working  day  is  from  7  or  earlier  until 
sundown  with  almost  no  time  off  for  dinner;  many  families  take  their 
dinners  to  the  field  and  eat  as  they  go  up  and  down  the  rows.  '  'Some 
mornings  the  sun  is  an  hour  high  an<l  some  it's  not  up  yet  before  we're 
in  the  field,''  said  one  mother.  One  negro  mother  rouses  her  family 
at  4  o'clock;  she  was  ' 'raised  that  way";  her  father  and  mother 
always  ate  their  breakfast  by  candle  light. 

Wages  when  at  work  away  from  home. 

Although  most  of  the  children  work  only  on  their  own  home  farm, 
a  number  w^ork  out  for  the  neighbors  also  a  few  odd  days  when  their 
labor  can  be  spared  from  their  own  crop.  Chopping  cotton  is  paid 
for  by  the  day,  girls  between  12  and  15  making  40  cents  a  day  and 
boys  50  cents.  A  10-year-old  boy  was  getting  40  cents  and  a  boy 
of  S  years,  20  cents.  Picking  cotton  is  paid  at  piece  rates — 50  cents 
per  100  pounds — which  encourages  speeding  up  and  accounts  for  a 
vast  pride  in  the  amount  each  child  can  pick.  Children  between 
12  and  15  years  of  age  pick  from  125  to  200  pounds  a  day. 

For  the  children  to  help  with  the  crop  is  such  a  customary  pro- 
cechiro  that  it  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  From  instincts  of 
thrift  and  industry,  most  parents  wish  their  children  to  learn  to  work. 
It  is  b\^  no  means  always  a  question  of  poverty,  for  children  of 
W(41-to-(lo  farmers  are  to  be  found  in  the  field  as  well  as  those  of  poor 
tenants.  A  reasonable  amount  of  farm,  work  can  hardly  be  injurious 
lo  the  health  of  a  sturdy,  well-grown  child,  and  early  training  in  habits 
of  industry  will  be  of  value  to  him  later  in  life,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  interruption  of  the  child's  schooling  in  order  to  have  him 
help  with  the  crop  seriously  handicaps  him.  This  can  not  bo  justified 
even  in  cases  of  poverty.  Moreover,  very  young  children  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  perform  regular  daily  field  labor  with  its  accompani- 
ment of  long  hours,  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  monotony,  and 

fatigue. 

RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  UFE. 

Recreation,  community  interests,  and  the  social  aspects  of  country 
life  are  rather  more  developed  in  this  township  than  in  the  average 
rural  community  where  wholesome  means  of  relaxation  and  diversion 
are  too  often  lacking. 
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White  Cumfies. 

Ehiring  the  winter,  social  intercourse  is  largely  confined  to  chuivh- 
goincr,  an  occasional  school  entertainment,  and  now  and  then  a  visit 
to  town  on  Saturday  afternoons.  In  August,  after  the  cotton  is 
'•laaife''  (boHs  formed  and  further  cultivation  impossible),  there  is 
tisoDe,  before  cotton  picking,  for  visiting,  entertaining,  ice-cream 
sappers,  picnics,  and  swimming  parties  at  the  picturesque  mill  ponds. 
A  community  club  picnic  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  together 
two  or  three  neighborhoods  every  August.  Speakers  are  invited, 
and  an  exhibit  of  home  products  is  arranged,  with  prizes  offered  for 
the  best  bread,  preserves,  cake,  flowers,  and  other  home  products. 
After  a  picnic  dinner,  athletic  contests  and  a  canning  club  demonstra- 
tion occupy  the  afternoon. 

"Riree  church  denominations  are  represented  in  the  township, 
each  with  preaching  services  once  a  month.  Two'have  Sunday  school 
also  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Church  rivalry — occasionally  a  source 
of  discord  in  a  small  conununity — is  remarkably  lacking  in  this  town- 
ship, where  the  whole  neighborhood  attends  services,  ice-cream  sup- 
p^Ts,  and  ''protracted  meetings"  at  all  three  churches  indiscrim- 
inately- 

School  entertainments  of  various  sorts  are  given  now  and  then 
such  as  Christmas  celebrations,  box  suppers,  "concerts,"  Easter-egg 
hunts,  pound  parties,  ice-cream  suppers,  lectures  on  birds,  and  an 
o<Tasional  evening  with  a  professional  short-story  teller.  Sometimes 
admission  is  charged  and  the  proceeds  used  to  buy  extra  furnishing 
or  equipment  for  the  school.  Thirty  dollars,  raised  by  the  largest 
school  last  year,  provided  shades  and  curtains  and  basket-baU 
equipment,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  the  school's  share  in  ''county 
commencement."  A  one-teacher  school  gave  an  interesting  * 'meas- 
uring party"  to  which  every  person  who  came  brought  "a  penny  a 
foot  and  a  penny  for  each  inch  over"  of  his  height,  and  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  tallest  person  present. 

Athletic  sports,  unfortunately,  arouse  little  interest.  The  town- 
ship is  without  a  single  baseball  team  or  tennis  court.  ''Old  Hun- 
dred"— something  like  baseball,  but  played  with  a  soft  ball-is 
popular  among  the  school  children  at  recess.  One  school  has  or- 
ganized a  basket-ball  team  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Swimming  in 
the  mill  ponds  or  river  is  a  favorite  diversion  with  the  boys,  and  the 
older  boys  and  men  occasionally  fish  and  hunt  for  birds,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  foxes.  During  shad  season  "fish  fries"  are  popular 
with  the  young  people. 

Among  the  lEidults  clubs  and  lodges  are  numerous,  including 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen,  two  "community  clubs,"  and 
various  church  societies.  Farmers'  institutes,  held  every  year  at 
the  lai^est  schoolhouse,  are  well  attended  by  both  men  and  women. 
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As  an  up-to-date  farmer  explained,  ''you  can  always  get  some  new 
ideas;  it  got  me  in  the  notion  of  sowing  clover."  A  farmers'  union 
was  organized  a  few  years  ago,  but  finally  failed. 

The  community  dubs  (women's  organizations  under  the  leadership 
of  the  county  home  demonstration  agent)  are  especially  interesting 
and  successful  and  are  proving  a  definite  force  for  progress  in  their 
neighborhoods.  The  programs  at  their  monthly  meetings  embrace 
a  variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  rural  women,  such  as  bread  making, 
canning  vegetables  in  the  home,  poultry  raising,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardening,  and  exterminating  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

A  girl's  "canning  club/'  under  the  direction  of  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  has  had  two  successful  seasons.  The  girls 
plant  and  cultivate  a  garden  of  a  tenth  of  an  acre  and  can  the  prod- 
ucts for  home  and  market.  Their  demonstration  of  tomato  canning 
is  a  popular  featiu-e  of  the  annual  canning  club  picnic. 

A  boys'  corn  club,  discontinued  the  year  of  the  inquiry,  had  made 
a  good  record  the  previous  sunmier.  A  15-year-old  prize  winner 
raised  101  bushels  the  first  year  and  106  the  second,  to  the  acre, 
which  was  three  times  his  father's  record  of  30  to  35  bushek.  The 
boy  deep-plowed  the  soil  and  used  more  fertilizer,  but  his  yield  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  additional  fexpensc.  Another  corn-club 
boy  deposits  in  the  bank  the  proceeds  from  his  acre  of  corn.  His 
father  has  him  keep  books  and  sell  the  corn  himself,  to  teach  him 
the  business  side  of  farming. 

In  three-fourths  of  the  white  homes  of  the  township  some  sort  of 
pubhcation  is  taken  regularly.  A  number  of  famiUes  are  getting 
weekly  rural  editions  of  the  county  papers;  several  subscribe  for 
semiweekly  or  triweekly  Atlanta  papers;  and  a  number  of  farm 
papera  are  taken.  Of  magazines,  however,  there  is  surprising  dearth ; 
the  so-called  "woman's  magazine"  which  so  many  women  are  finding 
helpful,  with  its  pages  on  household  management  and  the  care  of 
children,  is  seldom  found  in  this  section.  Literary  magazines,  also, 
are  rare. 

Although  the  man  of  the  house  usually  makes  at  least  a  monthly 
trip  to  town  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  goes  in  almost  every  week, 
hauling  cotton,  going  to  town  seems  to  be  an  arduous  undertaking 
for  his  wife.  She  accomplishes  it  only  about  half  a  dozen  times  a 
year,  when  shopping  is  necessary  or  when  the  children  clamor  to  bo 
taken  in  for  the  county  fair  or  county  commencement.  Often  ten- 
ant families,  lacking  a  conveyance,  find  the  trip  out  of  the  question. 

Migration  from  country  to  town  is  rare  in  this  community.  As  the 
boys  and  girls  grow  up  and  marry,  practically  all  settle  in  the  same 
neighborhood  where  they  were  reared.  A  real  contentment  with 
country  life  is  the  rule;  nearly  every  family  expressed  the  firm 
conviction  that  ''the  country  is  the  best  place  to  raise  children,"  some 
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on  lEKHtJ  grounds  dreading  the  contaminating  influence  of  town  life 
and  some  on  the  grounds  of  health.  One  mother  wished  for  better 
sehoob  for  the  children,  like  the  town  schook,  but  thought  the 
coontry  the  place  to  rear  children,  for,  as  she  said,  "there's  more 
frc^h  air,  and  they  can  play  about  and  are  not  as  apt  to  catch  con- 
tagious diseases  as  in  town/'  A  mother,  reared  in  a  mill  town, 
objects  to  the  long  hours,  hot  sun,  and  loneliness  of  the  farm.  ''In 
the  min  town  you  weren't  lonely,  you  could  get  up  with  somebody 
and  talk  and  have  a  good  time,''  she  said.  Another,  however,  was 
glad  to  get  her*  little  family  away  from  the  mill  into  the  country, 
because  it  was  easier  to  keep  them  from  bad  influences. 

Negro  Camilies. 

The  negro  is  by  nature  gregarious  and  revels  in  social  gatherings. 
Church  is  the  most  common  meeting  place  and  never  lacks  a  good 
attendance.  "The  most  we  go,"  said  one  mother,  "is  to  church,  and 
that  is  so  often  that's  all  we  can  do."  One  takes  her  "little  crowd" 
and  goes  to  preaching,  prayer  meeting,  and  Sunday  school  not  at 
one  church  but  three — Falling  Rim,  Brown  Chapel,  and  Grays  Creek 
all  having  her  loyal  support. 

The  n^;ro  school  is  often  the  scene  of  festivities;  concerts  are 
popular,  with  speaking,  singing,  and  dialogues.  A  small  one-teacher 
school  has  been  provided  with  window  curtains,  a  curtain  to  go  across 
the  **  stage,"  and  a  large  hanging  lamp — all  bought  with  the  proceeds 
from  an  ice-cream  supper  given  by  the  teacher. 

There  had  also  occurred  recently  a  "farmers'  dinner,"a  dime  party, 
"pan  cake  tosses,"  an  Easter  barbecue,  and  a  Fourth  of  July  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Masons  and  the  Eastern  Star.  Here  and 
there  a  mother  of  a  stricter  turn  of  mind  voiced  her  disapproval  of 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  merely  allows  her  "children  to  go  to  church, 
or  to  a  funeral,  or  to  a  sickness,  or  something  like  that,  and  straight 
home  again."  More  than  one  negro  mother  prided  herself  upon  her 
severity  with  her  children.  "I  don't  let  mine  stroll  about  to  learn 
more  devilment,"  one  explained.  Negro  boys  were  only  slightly 
interested  in  athletic  sports,  swimmjng,  fishing,  hunting  for  birds, 
squirrels,  and  rabbits;  some  few  played  baseball.  One  negro  family 
rejoices  in  a  cheap  little  graphophone  which  the  mother  had  seen 
advertised  in  the  papers  as  a  good  way  to  keep  the  boys  home  at  night. 

Clubs  and  "societies"  have  a  fascination  for  the  negro;  most  of 
tbem  are  organizations  paying  a  benefit  in  case  of  sickness  or  death. 
"Society"  dues,  ranging  from  10  to  50  cents  a  month,  are  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  poverty-stricken  negro  family,  though  payment  is  kept 
up  even  at  a  real  sacrifice,  spurred  by  the  dread  of  sickness  or  of 
death  and  pauper  burial.  Usually  a  disproportionately  larger 
amount  has  to  be  paid  into  the  organization  funds  than  is  ever  re- 
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covered  by  benefits.     Moreover,  it  is  a  rule  of  tbe  orders  that  no 
benefit  can  be  claimed  if  there  has  been  any  lapse  in  payment. 

Trips  to  town  are  rare,  for  the  negro  family  is  usually  without  a 
mule  and  has  to  *^ chance  it"  with  the  neighbors  or  sometimes  on  the 
landlord's  farm  wagon. 

Two-thirds  of  the  negro  homes  are  without  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
of  any  sort,  though  one  mother  explained  that  they  sometimes  see  a 
paper  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  thinks  "it  makes  your  mind  feel 
better"  to  read  the  paper.  Another  family  brought  out  three  mail- 
order catalogues  which  constituted  the  family  rea^ling  matter  for 
the  year.  ' 

Among  the  negro  families  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  "for  a  regular  stay  place,  country  is  the  best" — a  sentiment 
almost  universally  expressed  but  with  interesting  variations:  ''I'd 
rather  live  in  m}'  smokehouse  than  stay  in  town";  the  country 
"  becomes  poor  folks  better  " ;  in  the  coimtiy  "  you're  not  all  scroughed 
up.'' 

Some  strongly  disapprove  of  town  with  its  ''racket  and  foolish- 
ness" and  are  convinced  that  it  is  well  for  children  to  be  leared  far 
from  such  contaminating  influences.  "Country  children  always  have 
to  work;  town  children  just  play  and  learn  badness."  Another 
mother  thinks  her  children  are  better  off  in  the  country  where  it  is 
more  open  and  the  children  have  room  for  ])lay. 

One  knows  the  coimtrj^  is  healthier;  there  are  more  odois  in  town; 
when  she  goes  in  on  Saturdays  she  comes  home  with  a  sick  headache 
every  time.  "There's  more  pure  fresh  air  in  the  country,"  said  one, 
"and  folks  in  town  have  to  eat  canned  goods.  The  country's  free 
and  easy;  you  can  raise  anything  you  need."  Food  and  fuel  are  a 
consideration  witli  the  negi'o  family.  One  said:  "The  countiy  is 
best  for  me,  where  I  can  get  my  living  better,  and  when  I  get  cold  I 
can  get  me  a  piece  of  wood  and  make  me  a  fire  and  when  I  get  ready 
to  go  somewhere  I  can  go  without  stepj)ing  in  somebody's  door." 
Another  woman  likes  the  country  where  she  can  get  her  own  wood 
and  light,  and  raise  her  own  "something  to  eat." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  would  rather  live  in  town.  "We  have  to 
work  so  hard  for  something  to  eat  out  here  we  don't  want  it  when  we 
get  it,"  was  the  verdict  of  one.  Another  has  a  first  cousin  in  town  and 
likes  town  best,  for  "evervthing  is  handv  and  vou  can  run  out  and 
get  what  you  want."  Two  negro  women  wanted  to  move  to  town 
because  of  hard  work  on  the  farm;  "it's  a  heap  harder  with  the  sun 
burning  your  back  up"  than  work  in  town.  A  woman  who  had 
come  from  town  where  it  was  "right  good  and  lively"  complained 
that  "here  you  hardly  see  anyone  pass  only  about  twice  a  month." 
Another  thinks,  however,  "there's  no  call  to  get  lonesome  in  the 
country;  there's  always  plenty  of  work  to  do.'* 
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It  13  only  recently  that  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
recreation  and  social  life  of  rural  communities.     Certain  nation-wide 
developments, such  as  the  movement  for"  the  school  as  social  center/' 
indicate  a  marked  interest  at  present  in  this  phase  of  rural  life.     An 
act  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  '*  to  impove  the 
social  and  educational  conditions  in  rural  conununities"^  is  in  accord 
with  present-day  efforts  for  more  widespread  opportunities  for  whole- 
same  means  of  entertainment  and  diversion  in  rural  sections  of  the 
conn^ry. 


PLATE   XVI.— MOUNTAIN   COUNTRY  OF  THE   SOUTHERN   APPALACHIANS. 


PLATE  XVII.— FALLS  OF  THE  TUCKASEEGEE  ("SUNNING  TURTLE"). 
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PLATE  XIX.— A  HILLSIDE  CORNFIELD. 


PLATE  XX.-GRINDING  SORGHUM   CANE  FOR  MOLASSES. 


PLATE  XXI.— SAD  ROADS— AN  OBSTACLE  TO   PROGRESS. 


PLATE  XXII.-A  LOG  CABIN   IN  THE   MOUNTAINS. 


\   MORE  COMFORTABLE  MOUNTAIN   FARMHOUSE. 


*   MOUNTAIN   V 


PLATE  XXVI.— "TOTING"   FODDER. 


PLATE  XXVir.-PLOWING  FOR  WINTER  WHEAT. 


PLATE  XXVIII.— ON  THE  WAY  TO  SCHOOL,  CARRYINQ  CORN  ^ 


PLATE  XXIX^FRUIT  DRYING  \H  THE  SUN  FOR  WINTER  USE. 


PLATE  XXX.-STUROV  CHILDREN  OF  A  MOI 


WITH   HOMEMADE  BALL  AND  BAT. 


PART  m. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  COUNTY  SURVEY. 

After  consulting  with  various  authorities,  and  after  visiting  several 
counties  in  the  western  and  mountainous  sections  of  the  State,  a 
county  was  chosen  for  the  survey  which  is  thought  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  highland  region  from  topographical,  industrial,  and  eco- 
nomic points  of  view.     It  was  decided  to  make  the  house-to-house 
study  in  three  distinctly  rural  townships  with  a  combined  population 
e<|ual  to  that  of  the  township  chosen  in  the  cotton  country.     The 
selected  areas,  while  not  representative  of  the  most  prosperous  farm- 
ing districts  of  the  mountains,  are  not,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extreme 
of  isolation,  but  are  thought  to  be  fairly  typical,  embodying  many 
customs  and  characteristics  of  the  mountain  section.     From  the  fact 
that  in  the  mountain  townships  chosen,  as  well  as  in  the  lowland 
county  township,  all  families  having  children  under  16 — and  not 
selected  families — ^were  visited,  we  may  infer  that  this  is  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  rural  child  population  of  the  mountain  country.     The 
survey  covered  231  families  and  included  697  children  under  16. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TOWNSHIPS. 

The  selected  townships  are  at  the  nearest  point  4  miles  and  at  the 
farthest  point  25  miles  from  the  county  seat,  which  is  their  nearest 
town.  It  is  a  rough  and  rugged  country  with  mountains  ranging 
from  3,500  to  6,000  feet  closing  in  the  district  on  all  sides  except  along 
the  main  highway.  The  broad,  rich  valley  at  the  county  seat  be- 
comes more  narrow  as  the  roads  wind  through  the  mountains  and 
along  the  noisy  streams.  Beautiful  natural  scenery,  blue-misted 
peaks,  laurel-bordered  streams,  and  charming  waterfalls  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  mountain  country.  The  bracing  and  invigorating  cli- 
mate has  become  famous  for  its  healthfulness  and  in  near-by  counties 
has  attracted  large  ntmibers  of  tourists.  The  summer  is  short  and  a 
rigorous  winter  closes  in  early,  contributing  doubtless  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  people.  The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  over  a  period  of  6 
years  show  a  mean  temperature  of  39°  in  December  to  73°  in  July  and 
August;  a  minimum  of  —9°  and  a  maximum  of  96°. 

Except  for  the  main  highways,  the  county  roads  are  rough,  pre- 
cipitous, and,  in  winter,  almost  impassable.  The  result  is  that  the 
mountain  family  is  economically  handicapped  by  the  difficulties  of 
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crop  disposal  and  is  also  cut  off  from  social  life  within  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  fr.om  the  stimulating  intercourse  with  other  communities 
which  makes  for  progress. 

Even  the  main  highways  are  impassable  to  automobiles  for  any 
distance  from  the  county  seat  except  during  the  summer  months; 
other  roads  can  not  be  traveled  by  automobiles  at  any  season  of  the 
year;  many,  as  they  ascend  into  the  hills,  becoming  trails  which  none 
l)ut  a  sure-footed  horse  or  pedes  train  would  attempt.  Occasionally 
the  road  ends  abruptl}^  at  a  swift  mountain  stream,  and  only  a  good 
guesser  can  tell  whether  to  ford  up  stream  or  down  to  find  its  contin- 
uation. Often  the  road  follows  the  creek  and  is  subject  to  fierce  storms 
and  freshets  which  wash  out  the  road,  leaving  gaps,  ruts,  and  bowl- 
ders to  impede  travel. 

There  is  no  railway  communication,  the  townships  lying  4  to  25 
miles  distant  from  the  railroad,  but  scant  telephone  service  (none 
whatever  in  one  of  the  townships),  and  only  a  "star  route"  delivery 
of  mail  along  the  main  road  between  post  oflTices. 

A  large  and  varied  stand  of  timber  is  giving  way  before  the  logging 
ramps  and  sawmills,  which  arc  gradually  pushing  into  the  moie  dis- 
tant mountains.  Dilapidated  flumes  down  the  mountain  sides  n^aik 
the  passing  of  this  industry,  or  rather  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply. 
However,  the  leading  industry  of  the  section  is  still  the  conversion  of 
timber  into  various  products,  and  "nowhere  else  in  the  tempeuite 
zone,"  according  to  Kephart,  "is  there  such  a  variety  of  mercl  ant- 
able  timber  as  in  western  Carolina  and  the  Tennessee  front  of  tl  e 
I'naka  system."*  Quantities  of  bark  and  wood  of  chestnut-oak  and 
other  oaks,  hemlock,  pine,  etc.,  are  sold  to  the  tanneries  at  the 
county  seat.  "Pins"— strips  of  wood  used  by  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  to  hold  insulators  to  the  poles — are  also  sold 
in  quantities. 

Unlimited  water  power  is  found  in  this  section,  utilized  mainly  for 
nmning  sawinillr^  and  the  many  small  gristmills  along  the  mountain 
•streams,  where  a  certain  pi'oi)ortion  of  the  grain  ground  is  charged 
as  toll.  Grinding  by  water  power  in  the  primitive  but  picturesque 
mountain  mill  is  a  slow  process ;  a  favorite  story  is  told  of  a  bird  that 
flew  into  the  bin  for  food  but  starved  while  waiting  for  the  trickling 
stream  of  meal. 

Small  mi(  a  mines  are  scattered  through  the  mountains;  they  are 
owned  and  worked  by  families  or  gn)ups  of  interested  men  and  fur- 
nish an  occupation  for  odd  times.  T\\q.  output  Is  bought  by  agents 
who  travel  through  the  country  representing  electrical,  automobile, 
and  stove  manufactories. 


^  Kephart,  Horace:  Our  Southern  UigblanderSi  p.  H. 
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The  mountain  re^on  is  said  to  be  a  ''uatural  apple-growing  sec- 
tion": also  designed  by  nature  for  grass  gn)wing,  cattle  raising,  dairy 
fanning,  and  cheese  and  butter  making.^ 

Farming,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  the  land,  is  fraught  with 
many  difficulties.  Bad  roads  and  distance  from  market  also  consti- 
tute real  obstacles,  with  the  result  that,  while  nearly  every  man  con- 
siders himself  a  farmer,  his  farming  is  on  a  small  scale,  his  object 
heing  to  raise  sufficient  food  ff)r  his  family  rather  than  to  produce  a 
crop  for  market. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  mountain  country  were  Scotch-Irish  who, 
after  a  si>joum  in  western  Pennsylvania,  reached  the  southern  high- 
lands by  migrating  sou  thward  through  the  mountains.  Those  Scotch- 
Irish  along  with  some  Irish  and  some  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  as  Kep- 
hart  points  out  in  Our  Southern  Highlanders,  '*f()rmed  the  vanguard 
westward  into  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  so  onward  until 
then?  was  no  longer  a  West  to  conquer.  Some  of  their  descendants 
remained  behind  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  the  Unakas  and  became,  in  turn,  the  progenitors  of  that  race 
which  by  an  absurd  pleonasm,  is  now  commonly  known  as  the 
'mountain  whites,'  but  properly  Southern  Highlanders.'*  ^ 

The  tow^nsbips  chosen  for  the  inquiry  are  populated  wholly  by 
native  white  Americans,  usually  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  This 
county,  like  the  lowland  county,  is  considerably  more  thickly  settled 
than  the  average  rural  area  of  the  United  States.  The  population 
density  per  square  mile  is  26.3  as  compared  with  16.6  for  the  rural 
area  of  the  entire  United  States.* 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FAMILIES. 

Mountain  homes  are  scattered  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams  and 
follow  the  *' coves'*  or  depressions  in  the  hillside  worn  b}'  the  swift 
creeks  in  their  courses  down  the  mountain. 

farm  acreage. 

Little  farming  is  done  except  on  the  "bottom  land"  along  the 
rivers,  where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  yields  a  rich  harvest  of  grain  or 
potatoes,  without  being  fertilized.  The  mountain  sides  are  culti- 
vated with  difficulty;  each  family  has  a  garden,  a  hillside  of  corn, 
usually  also  winter  wheat,  a  small  plot  of  tobacco  for  home  use,  sor- 
ghum for  sirup,  and  ordinarily  keeps  bees.  The  average  so-called 
famier,  cultivating  only  6  or  7  acres  of  corn  and  still  less  of  wheat, 
usually  raises  enough  foodstuffs  to  supply  his  own  family,  but  has  no 

»  UniTersity  of  North  Carolina  Record,  No.  140,  p.  29. 

s  Kephart,  Horace:  Our  Southern  Highlanders,  pp.  lol,  152. 

•  TUrteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  1,  Population,  p.  6B. 
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crops  to  offer  for  sale.    His  farm  occupies  from  50  to.  100  acres,  only, 
from  10  to  25  acres  of  which  is  improved  land. 

Farming  methods  in  the  mountains  are  primitive.  Stolid  oxen 
are  commonly  the  beasts  of  burden,  not  only  because  their  cost  is 
less  than  that  of  horses  or  mules  but  also  because  they  need  not  be 
stabled  and  their  strength  and  endurance  particularly  adapt  them  to 
the  mountain  country. 

Land  tenure. 

Although  a  few  families  of  "renters"  were  found,  home  and  farm 
ownership  are  the  rule,  and  farm  tenancy  is  relatively  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  cotton  country.  When  a  young  couple  marry  they 
usually  move  into  a  little  house  on  the  old  home  place,  "make  a  crop  " 
of  their  own,  and  liv.e  there  rent  free  until  the  land  is  divided  at  the 
father's  death,  and  the  portion  on  which  they  are  living  finally 
becomes  theirs.  Five-sixths  of  the  families  in  the  three  townships 
either  owned  their  own  fanns  or  lived  with  the  grandparents  on 
their  land.  The  neighborhoods  visited  included  a  few  families  of 
**  renters/'  usually  on  the  most  remote  and  undesirable  farms,  often 
on  the  mountain  tops  with  no  road  other  than  a  sledge  trail  of  mud. 
Some  renters'  families  make  their  crop  on  two-thirds  shares,  fur- 
nishing the  stock  and  two-thirds  of  the  fertilizer  and  getting  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop ;  others  "get  what  they  make "  in  return  for  various 
improvements  or  services  performed,  such  as  clearing  the  land,  build- 
ing the  new  house,  tending  stock,  etc. 

Family  income. 

Farming  in  the  mountain  country  does  not  produce  a  living,  and 
the  mountain  family  must  derive  its  small  income  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  After  the  crop  is  laid  by,  the  farmer  and  his  boys  turn 
their  attention  to  the  timberlands,  where  they  peel  bark,  make  pins, 
and  cut  acid  wood  and  cord  wood  to  be  hauled  to  '*the  railroad*'  and 

• 

sold  for  cash.  Bark  (used  for  tanning  hides  at  the  county-seat  fac- 
tory) is  peeled  from  black,  white,  and  chestnut  oaks  and  from  hem- 
lock; and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  sold  by  the  cord  at  $11  for 
the  chestnut  oak,  $8  and  $9  for  black  and  white,  and  $9  for  hemlock. 
Often  the  farmer  hires  it  hauled  to  town,  paying  half  what  the  load 
brings.  Pins  for  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  sell  for  $4  per  1,000 — 
extremely  poor  pay  when  one  considers  that  it  takes  a  man  and  a 
boy  two  days  to  make  that  many  pins  and  two  days  more  to  haul 
them  to  town.  If  the  farmer  hires  them  hauled,  it  costs  him  $2, 
one-half  the  price  of  the  load.  Acid  wood  brings  S5  a  load  and  tele- 
graph poles  $3  apiece.  Mica  mining  adds  to  the  family  income  in 
some  cases.  The  mines  are  small  excavations  in  the  hillsides,  often 
manned  only  by  the  father  and  the  boys  of  one  family,  sometimes 
with  four  or  five  neighbors  hired  to  help  at  $1.25  per  day.    Many  of 
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the  men  and  grown  sons  go  off  on  what  is  locally  called  ''public 
works"  during  the  winter,  i.  e.,  at  the  sawmill,  kaolin  mine,  or  lumber 
camp,  where  wages  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  from  $1.50  to  $2 
a  day.  A  few  days'  farm  labor — Whelping  the  neighbors  after  their 
own  crop  is  m^ade — adds  a  few  dollars  more  to  the  credit  of  the  family. 
Fann  work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  SI  per  day  for  men,  50  cents  for 
women,  and  35  cents  for  children. 

A  typical  family  of  father,  mother,  and  five  children  had  15  acres  of 
land  in  com;  they  raised  none  for  sale,  in  fact  had  to  buy  corn  for 
their  own  use  before  the  season  was  over.  In  the  course  of  12  months 
they  had  sold  a  steer  in  the  '* settlement'*  for  $20  and  had  traded  at 
the  country  store  about  $15  worth  of  chickens  and  eggs,  in  addition 
to  3  bushels  of  beans  at  $3  per  bushel  and  3  bushels  of  dried  fruit  at 
5  cents  a  pound;  the  '*men  folks"  had  peeled  5  cords  of  bark  which 
they  hired  hauled  to  town  at  a  profit  of  $25  and  had  made  and 
taken  to  town  6  loads  of  'Spins''  at  $4  a  load.  The  father  of  the 
family  **went  off  to  public  works"  for  two  months  in  the  autumn  as 
a  hand  at  the  sawmill,  earning  $1.50  per  day — a  total  family  cash  in- 
come from  all  sources  of  $167,  wfcich  must  support  a  family  of 
seven,  covering  every  expenditure,  for  a  12-month  period. 

Even  with  no  expenditure  for  rent  or  fuel,  and  very  little  for  food, 
the  meager  cash  income  of  the  average  mountain  family  is  insufficient 
for  its  support  in  any  reasonable  degree  of  comfort.  Among  the 
families  visited,  3  out  of  5  had  a  net  cash  income  of  less  than  $200; 
4  out  of  5  lived  on  less  than  $300;  and  9  out  of  10  on  less  than  $500. 

Finn  expenditures. 

Although  the  farm  income  is  low,  farm  expenses  are  also  low; 
commercial  fertilizer  is  rarely  used  for  com  and  not  to  any  extent 
for  wheat,  the  average  family  buying  only  4  or  5  sacks  at  $2  a  sack 
for  winter  wheat.  Hired  help  is  negligible,  an  occasional  day^s  work 
is  '^swapped,"  and  sometimes  during  the  busy  season  the  neighbors 
help  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  at  $1  per  day. 

Methods  of  purchasuig. 

The  average  mountain  family  scorns  debt  and  prides  itself  on 
paying  cash  for  everything  bought.  The  long-time  accounts,  credit 
systems,  crop  liens,  etc.,  so  common  in  the  cotton  country,  are  non- 
KQstent  in  these  neighborhoods.  Except  for  such  provisions  as  soda, 
snuff,  coffee,  sugar,  soap,  and  kerosene,  usually  purchased  at  the 
country  store,  it  is  customary  to  send  to  town  for  food,  clothing,  and 
other  suppUes  to  be  purchased  for  cash  with  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  a  load  of  bark  or  pins.  Mail-order  purchasing  is  practically 
unknown.  When  something  is  needed  between  trips  to  town,  the 
woman  of  the  house  trades  a  chicken  or  two  at  the  country  store. 
Eggs,  dried  fruit,  butter,  etc.,  are  also  disposed  of  in  this  way. 
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of  crops  and  other  produce. 

Most  of  the  small  amount  of  farm  produce  sold  is  disposed  of  in  the 
'* settlement,"  i.  e.,  among  the  neighbors.  Com,  potatoes,  wheat, 
sirup,  stock,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  usually  marketed  in  this  way. 
Meats,  butter,  apples,  beans;  and  cabbages  are  often  hauled  to  town; 
sometimes  corn  and  potatoes  also.  Marketing  produce  in  the  rough 
mountain  country  is  a  difficult  problem.  In  some .  neighborhoods 
visited  the  haul  to  market  is  from  15  to  25  miles  over  rough  roads — 
at  least  an  all-day  trip  and  often  requiring  a  day  each  way.  Some 
few  farmers  haul  their  produce  to  the  mill  towns  of  South  Carolina — 
a  four  to  six  day  trip  in  **  prairie  schooners,"  camping  out  by  the 
roadside  at  night. 

HOME  CONDITIONS. 

Housing. 

The  average  mountain  home  is  picturesque  rather  than  comforta- 
ble. With  his  own  hands  the  early  settler  built  for  his  family  a  one- 
room  cabin  of  rough-hewn  logs  with  a  deep-sloping  shingled  roof; 
no  windows,  no  porches,  a  door  at  each  side,  and  a  fireplace  of  rough 
field  stone  chinked  with  mud.^  So  substantial  were  these  early 
homes  that  many  are  still  occupied,  still  attractive,  the  weathered 
logs  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  surrounding  hills.  The  log  cabin, 
however,  is  no  longer  built;  it  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  two 
other  types  of  homes — the  rough  shack  of  undressed  upright  boards, 
and  the  more  comfortable  modern  clapboarded  cottage  of  at  least 
four  rooms,  with  porches,  often  an  upper  story,  and  usually  ceiled. 
Sometimes  the  old  and  new  exist  side  by  side,  with  a  clapboarded 
wing,  porches,  and  windows  added  to  the  original  log  cabin. 

The  interior  of  a  mountain  cabin  is  often  unusually  interesting; 
its  walls  and  rafters  darkened  from  the  smoke  of  the  oj)en  fire  in  the 
rough-stone  fireplace;  stubby  little  split-bottomed  chairs  drawn  up 
before  the  fire;  deep  feather  beds  spread  with  gay  patchwork  quilts; 
clean  flour  sacks  of  dried  beans  and  apples  stowed  away  in  every 
corner;  and  festoons  of  red  pepper,  strips  of  pumpkin,  and  drying 
herbs  hanging  from  the  rafters.  A  spinning  wheel  often  occupies 
the  place  of  honor  on  the  front  porch,  and  hanks  of  snowy  wool 
hang  from  the  rafters  w^aiting  to  be  knit  into  wool  socks  for  winter 
wear.  On  the  hillside  back  of  the  house  one  finds  a  colony  of  bee- 
hives locally  known  as  *'bee  gums,"  commonly  of  black  gum  logs 
hollowed  out  and  capped  with  a  square  piece  of  board. 

In  a  typical  log  house  of  one  room,  shed,  kitchen,  and  loft— a 
(juarter  of  a  mile  up  a  steep  mountain  trail  from  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor— a  father  and  mother  are  rearing  their  six  children.  Asters  and 
cosmos,  towering  head  high,  almost  obscured  the  house  from  view;  a 
little  creek  dashes  past,  50  feet  below.  Trays  of  apples  and  beans 
were  drying  in  the  sun.    Inside,  the  house  was  not  ceiled  and  the 
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mother  liad  papered  the  walls  with  newspapers  which,  she  said, 
'Humed  the  wind"  and  kept  them  warmer  and  more  comfortable, 
though  not  so  warm  as  a  'Hight''   (sheathed  or  plastered)   house 

would. 

A  little  two-room  cottage,  almost  hidden  from  the  road  by  a  dense 
intervening  wilderness  of  laurel  and  rhododendron,  is  the  home  of  a 
family  of  father  and  mother  and  five  children;  the  house,  of  upright 
boards,  ceiled  inside,  was  immaculately  clean  and  in  perfect  order 
&t  S  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Snowy  hand-woven  counterpanes 
covered  the  three  homemade  beds.  The  open  fireplace  held  an  iron 
pot  of  beans  cooking  for  diimer.  The  porch  was  piled  high  vrith 
wool  drying  in  the  sun,  and  the  yard  was  clean  and  bright  with 
flowers. 

An  occasional  painted  two-story  farm  d^^elling  shelters  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  who  have  prospered  at  farming  and  on  '*pubUc 
works"  until  they  are  the  owners  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  and 
are  leaders  of  the  settlement  in  which  they  Uve.  Comfortable  house 
furnishings,  two  fireplaces,  porches — ^front  and  back — a  capacious 
bam,  good  spring  house,  and  well-built  privy  all  testify  to  a  prosper- 
ity above  the  average. 

Tne  common  type  of  mountain  home,  however,  is  lacking  in  certain 
essentials  of  a  comfortable  dwelling  place,  the  most  frequent  defects 
being  insuflicient  space,  which  necessitates  overcrowding;  insufli- 
cient  hght,  due  to  the  small  number  and  size  of  windows;  and  the 
difficulty  of  heating  when  the  house  is  a  loosely  constructed  log 
cabin  or  unceiled  cottage. 

A  majority  of  mountain  homes  in  the  townships  visited  wore  small 
in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  timber  in  the  vicinity;  over  one-third 
are  one-  or  two-room  houses;  less  than  one-fifth  have  more  than 
four  rooms.  Limited  house  space  coupled  with  families  above  the 
average  in  size  (in  over  half  the  homes  visited  there  wore  six  or  more 
persons  in  the  family)  results  in  overcrowding  within  the  house, 
often  quite  as  serious  as  in  the  congested  sections  of  cities.  In  one- 
fourth  of  the  homes  there  were  five  or  more  persons  to  each  sleepini^ 
room;  38  famihes  of  two  to  nine  persons  were  housed  in  one-room 
cabins,  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping  in  one  small  room. 

At  one  home  a  grandmother,  a  great-grandmother,  and  three  boys — 
8, 15,  and  21 — all  sleep  in  one  room.  A  family  of  father,  mother,  and 
10  children  were  Uving  in  a  cabin  of  two  rooms  and  loft.  At  another 
home  the  father,  19-year-old  son,  and  two  young  daughters  slept, 
tived,  and  ate  in  one  room,  cooking  in  the  fireplace. 

Keeping  the  house  warm  in  winter  Ls  a  difiicult  problem  with  most 
families.  Many  houses  are  unceiled,  with  cracks  between  the  kn^s 
or  undressed  boards.    Even  with  these  craclis  chinked  up  with  mud 
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ftnd  good  fires  in  the  open  fireplaces  and  in  the  cookstove)  the  house 
is  far  from  comfortable. 

Sanitation. 

Water  Supply. — ^Almost  every  mountain  family  draws  its  drink- 
ing water  from  a  clear  sparkling  spring,  which  is  counted  as  one  of 
the  family's  choicest  possessions.  ^'It's  good  water,"  said  one 
mother,  ''everybody  says  it's  the  best  water  in  this  country."  An- 
othei'  woman,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  daughter  in 
town,  "could  hardly  drink  the  town  water."  She  would  ''drink  and 
drink  and  then  wasn't  satisfied." 

That  there  is  a  real  danger  lurking  in  the  use  of  spring  water  in  a 
locality  where  insanitary  conditions  prevail  is  as  yet  imrecognized. 
Many  springs  are  below  the  house  and  in  a  position  to  receive  the 
house  drainage.  Lack  of  privies  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  con- 
taminated water.  ^ 

Of  the  10  wells  in  the  neighborhoods  visited,  only  3  are  of  the 
drilled  type — ^usually  considered  the  safest  form  of  water  supply  for 
rural  households.  One  family  has  had  a  well  drilled  through  solid 
rock  from  top  to  bottom;  the  top  is  cemented,  and  the  well  is  pro- 
vided with  a  good  pump.  At  one  home,  an  open  well  had  been  in 
use  until  three  years  ago  when,  after  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  at  the 
next  house,  the  county  physician  condemned  the  well  and  had  the 
family  sink  a  new  one,  which  is  closed  in  with  a  tip:ht  board  platform 
and  has  an  iron  piunp. 

Another  family  uses  "branch"  water  through  the  winter:  the 
spring  is  so  far  away  that  carrying  water  such  a  distance  in  rough 
weather  woiild  be  a  great  hardship.  In  this  case,  though  there  is  no 
house  above  the  family  on  the  "branch, "  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  branch  water  would  be  free  from  pollution,  for  the  settlement  is 
not  remote,  and  there  is  considerable  passing  back  and  forth  over  the 
mountain. 

Privies. — Sanitation  falls  far  short  of  present-day  standards  for 
rural  communities.  Privies  are  extremely  rare,  only  1  family  in  10 
having  a  toilet  of  any  description.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
considerable  prejudice  against  them,  many  families  disliking,  as  do 
some  families  of  the  cotton  coimtry,  the  idea  of  filth  accumulated 
in  one  place.  Where  a  toilet  is  present  at  all  it  is  usually  for  reasons 
of  privacy;  i.  e.,  where  the  house  fronts  a  frequently  traveled  road, 
with  no  woodland  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  intimate  relation 
between  good  sanitation  and  good  health  is  little  understood.  The 
few  privies  in  the  neighborhood — 25  among  the  231  families  visited— 
are  almost  invariably  built  far  out  over  the  '  'branch, "  the  contents 
washing  down  the  swiftly  moving  stream.  The  State  board  of  health 
is  constantly  emphasizing  the  importance  of  improved  rural  sanita- 
tion and  pointing  out  the  direct  connection  between  lack  of  privies 
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and  the  iransmiasicm  of  such  diseasoB  as  typhoid,  hookworm,  and  the 
dianfaeal  diseases. 

DisFOSAi.  OF  Refubb. — Grarbage  is  commonly  fed  to  the  hogs; 
other  refuse  is  either  burned  or  thrown,  with  small  idea  of  a  sanitary 
dispoeal,  into  a  hollow  down  the  hill,  into  the  branch,  raked  away 
from  the  house,  or  thrown  into  the  woods. 

Manure  accumulates  in  the  stable  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  twice  a 
year,  for  spring  com  and  winter  wheat.  No  attempt  is  made  to  treat 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard  against  flies.  It  is  quite  common,  how- 
ever, for  the  bam  to  be  located  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  often 
100  or  200  yards  away,  or  "on  the  other  side  of  the  hifl."  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  fly  nuisance  is  less  objectionable,  but  by  no  means 
n^ligible. 

Flies. — ^Flies  are  numerous  because  of  the  primitive,  insanitary 
conditions  prevailing;  mosqtdtoes,  however,  are  rarely  if  ever  seen. 
No  one  of  the  homes  visited  was  adequately  screened ;  some  few  have 
Bcreen  doors  or  screens  at  doors  and  kitchen  windows,  but  it  is  only 
in  lare  cases  that  any  attempt  at  screening  has  been  made. 

BfATERNTTT  CARE.' 

During  the  inquiry  160  mothers,. who  had  given  birth  to  a  child — 
five  or  stillborn — ^within  five  years  previous  to  the  agent's  visit,  were 
interviewed  with  especial  reference  to  their  maternity  care  at  their 
last  confinement. 

Large  families  are  common  in  the  mountains;  the  women  marry 
early  and  bear  children  at  frequent  intervals.  Slightly  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  mothers  bad  married  at  20  years  or  younger  and  nearly 
haH  at  18  years  or  younger.  ()f  103  women  visited,  who  had  l>een 
married  10  years  or  more,  90  (R7  per  cent)  had  bad  6  or  more  issues. 

Facilities  for  medical,  hospital,  and  nursing  care. 

Facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  sickness  are  strikingly 
larking  in  this  county.  Only  five  physicians  • — four  at  the  county 
Beat  and  one  in  a  village  where  a  normal  school  is  located — over- 
b'lrdened  almost  to  the  breaking  point,  are  the  dependence  for 
medical  service  of  a  population  of  13,71 8.*  This  is  an  average  of 
2,744  persons  to  a  physician,  which  is  over  four  times  as  many  as  the 
a^erage  (691)  for  the  United  States/  The  concentration  of  physi- 
cians at  the  county  seat  is  to  be  expected,  for  social  and  financial 
reasons:  but,  because  of  rough  roads,  at  times  almost  impassable,  and 
an  absence  of  telephone  communication,  also  because  of  the  prohibi- 
tive expense  of  a  day's  trip  from  physician  to  patient,  the  greater 

I  See  discussion  of  geneiml  need  (or  maternity  care  as  given  (or  the  lowland  county,  p.  28. 
s  American  Medical  Directory  o(  1916,  pp.  1153, 1163. 

•  Estimated  for  1016  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  o(  the  Census. 

*  American  Medical  Asaoclatlon  Bulletin,  Jan.  16»  1917,  p.  99. 
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part  of  the  county  is  practically  cut  off  from  medical  service.  There 
is  no  ph3rsician  resident  in  either  of  the  three  townships  of  the  survey, 
and  the  families  live  from  3  to  25  mih^  from  the  nearest  doctor. 

The  county  has  no  hospital,  the  nearest  being  located  at  the  county 
seat  of  the  adjacent  county,  reached  once  a  day  by  mail  stage  across 
the  roughest  of  mountain  roads.  No  trained  niu^es  are  resident  in 
the  county,  and  patients  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  well- 
meaning  but  untrained  services  of  neighbors  and  relatives. 

Maternal  deaths. 

The  maternal  mortalitv  of  the  coimtv  indicates  a  need  for  con- 
sideration  of  the  problems  of  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care.  During 
1916  there  were  three  deaths  in  the  countv  from  causes  connected 
with  childbirth,^  a  rate  of  21.9  per  100,000  population.^  Here,  as  in 
the  lowland  county,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  rate 
is  sporadic  or  usual,  since  mortality  statistics  for  the  State  and  its 
counties  are  not  available  earher  than  1916,  when  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  area  of  death  registration;  also,  a  rate  is  often  mis- 
leading when  the  area  is  small  and  a  small  number  of  deaths  are 
considered.  However,  it  is  significant  that  this  rate  is  higher  than 
the  rate  (17.3)  among  the  white  population  of  the  lowland  coimty, 
approximately  the  same  as  the  rate  (21.1)  for  the  white  population 
of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  distinctly  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  death  registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1915  (15.2).' 

Prenatal  care. 

Prenatal  care  ot  mothers  in  the  mountain  country,  as  in  rural 
sections  of  the  lowlands,*  is  practicaUy  nonexistent:  even  mothera 
hving  within  6  or  8  miles  of  a  physician  rai-ely  consulting  him  during 
their  pregnancy,  content  usually  with  notifying  him  of  the  expected 
confinement.  Even  this  precaution  is  often  omitted  and  valuable 
time  is  lost  hunting  a  substitute  when  the  family  physician  is  away 
on  a  call.  No  one  of  the  160  mothers  visited  can  be  said  to  have 
had  the  supervision  which  has  been  described  as  constituting  *'  ade- 
quate" jirenatal  care.'  Of  the  160  mothers,  124,  or  more  than 
three-fourths,  had  had  no  advice  or  supervision  whatever  durins; 
their  pregnancy,  and  no  prenatal  care  of  any  sort;  only  7  had  seen  h 
physician  previous  to  confinement;  and  only  1  had  had  urinalysis. 
Twenty-eight  mothera  had  been  visited  by  the  midwife  before  con- 
finement—visits, however,  usually  social  rather  than  professional 
in  character  and  not  involving  a  physical  examination  of  the  mother. 

I  Inlonnation  furnished  by  the  bnreMi  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State  board  o(  health. 
*  Based  on  the  U.  S.  Census's  estimated  population  of  13,718  for  the  coonty  in  1916. 
s  See  Mortality  Statistics,  l^)ir),  p.  o  >.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washiogtoq,  1«17.    Sum  of  ttw  ratsf 
there  given  for  "puerperal  tever"  and  "other  puerperal  aflectloa»>? 
4  Sec  p.  29. 
*8ec  p.  aa 
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ittendiuit  d  UtOl 

Because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  ph3r8icians,*  the  midwife  has 
necessarily  been  employed  to  a  large  extent  for  obstetrical  work. 

The  more  prosperous  and  intelligent  families  called  a  physician  to 
attend  the  mother  in  confinement;  68  of  the  160  mothers  had  been 
attfflided  by  a  physician  at  their  last  confinement;  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  2  where  a  relative  assisted  and  1  where  there  was  no 
attendant  whatever,  depended  upon  neighborhood  midwives.  In  5 
eases  at  the  last  confinement  and  many  times  in  previous  confinements 
the  doctor  had  been  late,  not  arriving  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Several  families  who  had  intended  to  employ  a  physician  failed  alto- 
gether in  their  efforts  to  reach  him. 

Tliis  inability  to  secure  adequate  medical  attention  at  childbirth 
hftd  often  resulted  disastrously.  A  mother  in  a  remoteiittle  cabin  far 
up  on  a  mountain  trail  was  very  miserable  during  pregnancy.  Twice 
a  week  for  the  last  two  months  her  husband  went  down  the  moun- 
tain to  the  nearest  store  and  telephoned  to  the  doctor  in  an  effort  to 
keep  him  informed  as  to  her  condition.  When  labor  came  on,  how- 
ever, it  was  impossible  to  get  the  doctor,  and  the  mother  suffered  all 
night  before  he  arrived  and  delivered  her.    One  of  her  twins  died  at 

birth. 

The  doctor  was  sent  for  one  night  to  attend  a  woman  in  confine- 
ment, but  the  country  was  ''all  frozen  up''  and  he  said  that  he  could 
not  make  the  8-mile  trip  until  the  next  day.  A  midwife  wascalled  in; 
the  mother's  health  has  been  poor  ever  since  this  confinement. 

A  mother  whose  baby  died  at  birth  is  confident  the  child  would 
have  lived  if  they  could  have  got  the  doctor  there  in  time. 

One  woman  had  twins  several  hours  apart;  the  doctor  was  late 
and  the  miother  thinks  that  without  the  assistance  of  a  midwife  she 
and  the  second  baby  would  have  died.  After  this  experience  she 
engaged  both  doctor  and  midwife  for  each  confinement.  The  doctor 
was  late  also  when  her  last  child  was  born. 

Another  family  tried  all  night  to  get  a  doctor,  but  the  baby  strangled 
before  he  reached  them,  though  it  was  born  alive. 

At  one  home  a  midwife  was  engaged,  but  when  summoned  had  gone 
to  a  ''union  meeting"  at  the  church  and  failed  to  arrive  imtil  three 
hours  after  the  baby  was  bom. 

A  mother  who  has  lost  two  of  her  five  children  in  stillbirth  does  not 
know  the  cause;  the  babies  were  both  alive  when  labor  began,  but 
the  mother  always  has  had  a  long  tedious  labor.    She  never  has  had 

a  doctor. 

A  mother  of  nine  children,  too  isolated  in  her  home  at  the  end  of  the 
trail  for  a  doctor  to  reach  her  without  excessive  delay,  has  never  had 
a  doctor  in  attendance  at  confinement.     On  two  occasions  a  midwife 

iSee  p.  67. 
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was  engaged,  but  the  mother's  experience  has  led  her  to  feel  slight 
confidence  in  midwifery,  and  she  now  prefers  to  manage  for  herself, 
with  the  aid  of  her  husband  and  what  information  she  can  get  from 
the  woman's  page  of  tlieir  farm  paper.  When  her  first  child  was 
bom,  the  midwife  came  four  days  before;  this  made  extra  cooking 
for  the  mother  who,  in  additon,  had  to  carry  wood  and  water.  When 
it  was  found  to  be  a  case  of  breech  presentation,  the  midwife  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  became  so  excited  that  she  had  to  be  sent  awav 
because  she  was  disturbing  the  mother. 

MiDwrvES. — ^AU  the  11  midwivea  livng  n  the  district  studied 
were  interviewed,  also  2  from  an  adjoining  township  who  are  some- 
times'engaged  by  women  of  this  section.  Eleven  are  white  and  2 
negro,  ranging  in  age  from  39  to  65  years.  Yive  can  read  and  write 
and  2  state  that  they  can  read  but  not  write;  only  3,  according  to 
their  reports,  arc  licensed  by  the  State  board  of  health.  The 
experience  of  these  13  women  in  mid^afery  had  extended  over  periods 
of  from  5  to  25  years. 

Charges  ranged  from  $2  to  $5,  $3  being  the  conunon  price.  Serv- 
ices rendered  included  delivery  and  from  one  to  three  postpartum 
visits  if  within  walking  distance.  If  desired,  they  stayed  from  two 
to  seven  days,  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  household  after  the  mother 
and  baby  had  been  made  comfortable.  In  this  case,  an  extra  charge 
of  $2  per  week  was  made. 

None  of  the  midwives  report  any  supervision  of  pregnancy,  physical 
examination  of  the  mother,  or  urinalysis.  With  the  exception  of  one 
who  reconmiends  that  her  patients  use  sulphur  freely  to  regulate  the 
bowels,  no  prenatal  advice  of  any  sort  is  given. 

In  preparation  for  their  cases  two  midwives  use  carbolic  or  antisep- 
tic (bichlorid)  tablets;  four  merely  wash  their  hands.  One  midwife 
owns  a  bag  and  carries  carbolic  acid,  antiseptic  tablets,  and  spirits  of 
ammonia.  Three  attempt  no  preparation  of  the  patient.  Ten  prepare 
the  bed  if  they  arrive  in  time.  All  use  old  quilts,  though  four  have 
clean  linen  before  and  after  confinement,  if  possible.  Quinine,  black- 
pepper  tea,  red-raspberiy,  lady-slipper,  and  other  teas  are  conmaonly 
given  to  hasten  confinement.  Other  remedies  are  sweet  apple  bark, 
cinnamon,  garden  sage,  black  gum,  star  root,  hemp,  and  bead  wood. 

From  one  to  three  examinations  of  the  mother  are  usually  made 
during  labor;  three  midwives  make  no  examination,  one  because  she 
believes  in  letting  nature  take  its  course.  j\nother  makes  no  exam- 
ination so  long  as  the  patient  seems  to  be  doing  well.  One  makes  an 
inmiediate  examina-tion,  for  she  wishes  to  be  honest  with  the  patient 
and  with  herself,  and  if  the  child  is  not  "properly  placed"  wishes  the 
doctor  called  at  once. 

Nine  have  never  called  a  doctor,  though  a  few  would  do  so  if  the 
patient  were  not  doing  well — that  is,  if  there  were  a  prolonged  labor 
(24  hours  or  more),  a  *'  preternatural  present,''  rigors,  or  nervousness. 
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FMnalil  care. 

UsnaOy  the  doctor  makes  no  return  nsit  to  the  mother  after  the 
birth  of  the  child;  of  the  68  mothers  attended  by  physicians  only  9 
had  had  any  medical  supervision  after  childbirth.  The  distance  from 
the  physician,  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  his  visits,  and  the  lack 
of  recognition  by  the  mothers  of  the  importance  of  after  care  are  gen- 
erally the  deterrent  factors. 

The  midwife,  if  living  any  considerable  distance  away,  stays  some- 
times several  hours,  occasional! v  for  two  or  three  davs;  where  she 
is  a  near  neighbor  it  is  customary  for  her  to  "  drop  in  "  every  day  or 
90  in  paasing.  Of  the  89  mothers  attended  by  midwives,  in  7  cases 
the  midwife  had  remained  in  the  home;  in  40  she  had  made  one  or 
more  postnatal  visits.  Even  the  mothers  attended  by  midwives, 
however,  in  many  cases  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources  after 
the  child's  birth. 

Nimnig  care  in  confinement. 

Trained  nursing  in  confinement  is  wholly  lacking.  No  one  of  the 
mothers  visited  had  had  the  benefit  of  either  a  trained  or  "practical" 
nurse  during  confinement:  1 1  had  been  nursed  by  the  attending  mid- 
wives.  Of  the  160  mothers,  148  were  dependent  upon  untrained 
nursing — that  is,  members  of  the  household,  relatives,  neighbors,  or 
friends. 

Best  before  and  altar  confinement. 

Though  not  imder  the  strain  of  helping  make  a  crop  for  market  as 
in  the  eastern  county,  much  of  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  fam- 
3y  falls  upon  the  mother,  who  often  feels  that  she  can  not  spare  the 
time  either  for  sufficient  rest  before  or  a  reasonable  convaJescern.e 
afterwards. 

As  a  rule,  however,  during  this  perioa,  other  members  of  the  family 
take  over  the  heavier  part  of  the  mother's  work — washing,  milking, 
and  field  work;  for  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy,  at  least,  the 
average  mother  stops  helping  with  the  field  work.  Thirty-five  of  the 
(me  hundred  and  sixty  mothers,  about  one-fifth,  had  continued  their 
field  work  beyond  three  months  before  confinement,  this  depending 
largely  upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  confinements  occurred. 
Certain  weeks  of  summer  and  autumn  are  the  busy  seasons  with  the 
crop,  whan  all  possible  help  is  needed  in  the  field. 

In  this  section  the  mother's  period  of  rest  in  bed  after  confine- 
ment is  usually  limited  to  from  7  to  10  days.  About  one-third  of  the 
mothers  visited  were  in  bed  two  weeks  or  more,  though  in  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  they  were  up  and  about  their  work  in  three  or  four 
days.  A  strong  wholesome-tooking  mother  of  seven  children  told 
the  agent  that  everybody  wonders  that  she  does  not  break  down  and 
get  old;  she  thinks  it  is  because  she  is  careful  to  rest  sufficiently  after 
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her  children  are  horn.  She  works  up  to  the  last  minute,  for  flhe  feeb 
stronger  when  carrying  her  children  than  after  confinement;  after- 
wards, however,  she  rests  for  a  month,  which  she  thinks  is  "every 
woman's  entitlement." 

Mother's  work. 

The  work  of  the  mountain  mother  is  burdensome  and  she  bears 
more  than  her  share  of  responsibilities  of  the  household.  Her  house- 
work includes  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  and  often 
spinning  and  knitting  for  the  family.  Handicapped  by  lack  of  mod- 
em conveniences,  her  task  involves  undue  hardship.  In  most  of  the 
homes  cooking  is  done  on  a  small  wood  stove,  with  none  of  the  mod- 
em conveniences;  often  the  only  implements  are  iron  kettles,  pots, 
and  ovens  which  may  be  used  interchangeably  on  the  stoire  or  in  the 
fireplace;  the  latter  is  still  preferred  by  many  for  baking  com  bread 
and  sweet  potatoes.  A  scant  allowance  of  fuel  is  provided  from 
meal  to  meal.  During  a  rainy  spell,  or  when  the  father  is  away  or 
sick,  or  the  children  oflF  at  school,  the  mother  may  be  left  without 
fuel,  though  wood  grows  at  her  very  door. 

Carrying  water,  a  toilsome  journey  up  and  down  hill  several  times  a 
day,  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mother  and  children.  No  one  of  the 
families  visited  had  water  in  the  house  or  on  the  porch,  and  only  1 
out  of  5  within  50  feet  of  the  house.  Twentv  famihes  carried  water 
over  500  feet  and  8  famihes  were  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  their  springs. 

The  wash  place,  consisting  of  tubs  on  a  bench  and  a  great  iron  wash 
pot  in  which  the  clothes  are  boiled,  Ls  usually  close  by  the  spring. 
Much  straining  and  lifting  and  undue  fatigue  are  involved  in  this  out- 
door laundry.  Sometimes  even  a  washboard  is  a  luxury,  substituted 
by  a  paddle  with  which  the  clothes  are  pounded  clean  on  a  bench  or  a 
smooth  cut  stump. 

Much  of  the  family  bedding  is  homemade,  the  work  of  the  women 
and  girls  in  their  leisure  hours,  aft^r  the  crops  are  laid  by  or  in  the 
evening  by  the  fireside.  Beside*^  the  time-honored  "log  cabin''  pat- 
tern, their  collections  of  patch -work  quilts  include  such  quaint  and 
intricate  designs  as  '^Tree  of  Life,''  '^Orange  Peel,"  and  "Lady  of 
the  White  House."  Many  a  mountain  home  has  its  spinning  wheel 
still  in  use  and  occasionally  one  finds  an  old-fashioned  hand  loom. 
Some  homes  display  a  collection  of  coverlids  and  blankets,  handmade 
at  every  step  of  the  process.  The  wool  was  grown  on  the  home  farm; 
sheared  from  the  sheep;  washed,  carded,  and  spun  by  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  family;  dyed,  sometimes  with  homemade  madder, 
indigo  and  walnut  dyes;  and  woven  on  the  loom  into  coverlids  and 
blankets.  Even  the  designs  are  often  original  or  variations  of  old 
favorites,  Uke  the  "Whig  Rose,"  "Federal  City,"  and  ^'High  Creek's 
Delight  by  Day  and  Night." 
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The  ofher  dnii«s  of  the  mother  are  largely  seasonal.  From  De- 
cember to  August  the  children  are  home  from  school  and  she  has  their 
lie^.  Tt^ther  they  make  the  garden ;  help  plant  the  com  and  peas 
for  winter;  gather  them  when  ripe;  pull  fodder  and  dig  potatoes;  feed 
the  stock;  and  i>erform  the  usual  farm  chores  of  milking,  diuming, 
and  canying  water.  In  many  homes  the  mother  may  be  found  doing 
diores  which  are  usually  considered  a  man's  work,  unduly  prolonging 
ber  working  hours  and  exposing  herself  to  more  stress  and  strain  than 
is  oompatibla  with  her  o¥m  health  or  that  of  the  children  she  is 
bearing. 

It  is  unoominon  for  help  to  be  hired  in  the  home,  except  occaeion- 
•Ht  for  a  few  days  during  confinements.  Moreover,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sewing  machines,  household  conveniences  are  totally  lacking. 
Hard-working  women  complained  that  the  men  have  planters,  drill- 
era,  spreaders,  and  all  kinds  of  '^ newfangled  help,''  but  that  nothing 
bad  been  done  to  make  women's  work  easier. 

Practically  all  the  mothers  visited,  besides  th%ir  housework  and 
chores,  had  helped  in  the  fields  more  or  less — hoeing  com,  pulling 
fodder,  and  so  forth.  Of  212  mothers,  188,  almost  nine-tenths,  had 
worked  in  the  field  before  mairiage;  167  since  childhood;  and  166,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  mothers  visited,  had  helped  in  the  field  after 
marriage. 

A  woman's  field  work  in  the  mountain  country  is  not  so  extensive 
or  fatiguing  as  in  the.  lowlands  where  the  cotton  crop  requires  the 
eoDstant  labor  of  the  entire  family  many  hours  a  day  during  a  long 
summer  and  autumn.  In  the  mountains,  httle  farming  is  done,  the 
average  family  raising  no  appreciable  farm  produce  for  sale.  The 
woman  helpe  plant  and  hoe  the  com  and  in  the  autumn  helps  harvest 
the  crops — stripping  fodder,  carrying  it  to  the  bam,  making  sirup 
(rom  sorghum  cane,  picking  beans,  gathering  apples,  and  digging 
potatoes.  Her  field  work  is  not  arduous  in  itself,  but  only  because 
it  Ls  undertaken  in  addition  to  her  already  numerous  duties — caring 
for  the  children,  housework,  sewing,  canning,  and  chores. 

INFANT  CARE. 

bfant  mortality* 

These  townships  of  the  moimtain  country  have  a  considerably 
higher — ^that  is,  less  favorable — ^infant  mortaUty  rate  than  any  of 
the  rural  sections  so  far  studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  Of  1,107 
children  bom  ahve,  whose  birth  occurred  at  least  one  year  before  the 
family  was  visited,  89  had  failed  to  survive  their  first  year,  an  infant 
mortaUty  rate  of  80.4  or  a  loss  of  one  child  in  12.  This  rate  (80.4)  is 
abnost  twice  as  high  as  among  the  white  children  of  the  lowland 
eounty  (48),  and  considerably  higher  than  the  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  county  studied  in  Kansas,  computed  on  this  same  basis,  which 
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was  55  per  1,000  lire-bom  children.    Kephart^  mentions  the  high 
infant  mortality  among  the  mountain  children: 

Mountain  women  marry  young,  many  of  them  at  14,  15,  and  nearly  all  before  they 
are  20.  Large  faunilies  are  the  rule;  7  to  10  children  being  cansidered  nonnal  and  15  is 
not  an  unconmion  number;  but  the  infant  mortality  is  high. 

The  infant  mortaUty  rate  shows  a  considerable  variation  with  the 
age  of  the  mother,  being  least  favorable  where  the  mother  is  under 
20  and  most  favorable  between  the  ages  of  25  and  29.' 

Age  at  Death  and  Mother's  Statement  op  Cause  op  Death. — 
A  proportionately  greater  loss  of  infant  life  occurred  within  the  first 
two  weeks  than  at  any  other  time  within  the  year,  as  repeatedly 
shown  in  previous  studies  of  infant  mortahty.  Of  the  89  infant 
deaths,  38,  nearly  half,  had  occurred  within  the  first  two  weeks; 
7  were  deaths  of  babies  2  weeks,  but  less  than  a  month  old;  17  were 
1  month,  but  less  than  3;  8  were  between  3  and  6  months;  and  19 
were  6  months,  but  less  than  1  year.  The  proportion  of  infant 
deaths  occurring  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  is  considerably  higher 
than  is  common  and  may  be  attributed  about  equally  to  feeding 
disorders  and  to  disturbances  of  the  respbatory  tract. 

Prematurity  was  the  most  important  cause  of  infant  loss  in  these 
communities.  Of  the  children  that  failed  to  survive  their  first  year, 
one  in  four  (22  out  of  89)  had  been  prematurely  bom.  '*Bold  hives" 
is  a  term  encountered  throughout  the  mountains,  used  loosely  to 
designate  infant  ills  of  various  sorts,  particularly  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  and  croup.  Seventeen  babies^  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  mothers,  had  died  of  the '  ^  bold  hives.''  Ten  infant  deaths 
from  gastro-intestinal  causes  and  14  from  respiratory  causes  were 
reported,  besides  those  which  may  have  been  included  in  the  blanket 
term  '*bold  hives."  There  were  2  deaths  from  measles  and  2  from 
whooping  cough.  Eight  were  due  to  the  following  causes:  1, 
**scrofula";  1,  ''eczema";  1  was  "found  dead  in  the  morning";  1 
was  ''always  sickly";  1  "took  fits";  1  was  "malformed";  1  "died 
aU  at  once";  and  1  was  "drowned."  In  14  cases  the  cause  of  death 
was  not  reported. 

^  Kephart,  Horace:  Our  Southern  Highianders,  pp.  258,  2S0. 
*  The  rates  are  as  follows: 
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(40  and  oTer  not  shown  because  such  a  small  number  of  births  occurred  at  this  age.) 
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SriLLBTRTHS  ANB  Mifif'ARRiAGES. — ^Tlie  proportion  of  children  still- 
born (2.3  per  cent)  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  lowland  county  for  either 
white  (3.9  per  cent)  or  negro  (3.5  per  cent)  mothers.  A  somewhat 
larger  percentage  of  pregnancies  had,  however,  terminated  in  mis- 
carriages, 5.5  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  3.6  per  cent  for  white 
mothers  and  5.4  per  cent  for  negro  mothers  in  the  lowland  county. 

Infant  feeding. 

Feeding  records,  covering  the  history  of  the  baby's  feedings  durin^]: 
the  first  year  of  Ufe,  were  obtained  for  the  last  child  under  5  years  and 
included  160  children. 

As  in  many  rural  districts,  infant  feeding  follows  traditional 
methods.  Distance  from  the  physician  is  so  great  that  his  super- 
vision of  feeding  is  out  of  the  question,  and  books  and  magazines 
with  articles  on  infant  care  are  extremely  rare.  The  result  is  that 
the  mother  relies  wholly  upon  the  advice  of  relatives  and  neighbors 
and  her  own  experience. 

Breast  feeding  is  universal.  Every  one  of  the  157  bal)ios  for  whom 
records  were  secured  had  had  some  breast  feeding  from  birth  up  to  the 
ninth  month.  Weaning  is  commonly  left  to  the  incHnation  of  the 
baby  itself;  of  the  67  babies  weaned  by  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit, 
only  10  were  weaned  before  reaching  their  first  birthday.  Commonly 
they  were  13  to  18  months  old  ('A'-i),  while  17  were  19  months  to  2 
years,  and  4  were  over  2  years  at  the  time  of  weaning. 

In  addition  to  the  breast  milk  the  average  baby  is  given  from  an 
early  age  a  taste  of  everything  the  mother  eats.  As  a  rule  hunger  is 
the  only  recognized  cause  for  crying,  and  the  motlier's  indulgence 
knows  no  bounds  when  it  comes  to  feeding  her  baby.  That  the  child's 
stomach  is  overloaded  by  indiscriminate  and  unwise  feeding  is  due 
not  at  all  to  indifference  but  to  her  determination  that  he  shall  not  go 
hungry. 

Catnip,  ground  ivy,  or  red  alder  teas  are  commonly  given  in  the 
early  months — almost  universally  for  the  first  three  days.  Usually 
after  three  or  four  months  the  child  is  *'fed''  tastes  of  solid  food. 
One  mother  fed  her  children  after  three  weeks.  '^When  I  went  to 
the  table  they  went  with  me,"  she  said.  Another  had  fed  her  last 
baby  catnip  tea,  coffee,  and  sweetened  mUk  during  the  first  three 
days,  then  sugar  and  milk  to  the  second  month,  and  after  that 
everything  she  ate.  Her  babies  ''mighty  near  live  on  sugar  till 
they  are  big  enough  to  eat."  Often  it  is  the  children  who  ''spoil' 
the  baby  and  begin  his  irregular  habits  of  eating. 

Many,  of  course,  are  more  careful  with  the  baby's  diet.  ''It  doesn't 
do  them  much  good  if  you  keep  burning  them  up  with  strong  meat 
and  vegetables, "  had  been  the  experience  of  one  mother.  Another 
had  fed  her  first  and  second  child  from  birth,  but  is  convinced  that 
she  made  a  mistake,  and  therefore  gave  the  third  and  fourth  noth- 
ing but  the  breast. 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  1  TO  16  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

General  health. 

Without  a  physical  examination  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
make  any  but  the  most  general  statements  as  to  the  health  of  the 
children  visited.  The  most  common  illnesses,  according  to  the  moth- 
ers, are  associated  with  the  gastro-intestinal  tract — colic,  diarrhea, 
dysentery,  and  cholera  infantum  being  reported  in  many  cases. 
Next  in  frequency  came  the  complications  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
locally  designated  as  '^phthisicy"  conditions,  which  were  found  in 
numerous  households.  The  child  would  ** choke  up*'  with  cold, 
and  be  ** wheezy/'  and  so  forth.  '* Pneumonia  fever''  and  pleurisy 
were  terms  loosely  used,  but  were  recognized  as  being  illnesses  of 
serious  import. 

Contagious  diseases,  especially  measles  and  whooping  cough, 
were  common  in  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  the  homes.  With  no 
public  health  protection,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  in  the  forms  of 
quarantine,  placarding,  reporting,  and  no  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  the  children  were  continually  at  the  mercy  of  such  diseases. 
Diphtheria  and  typhoid  have  also  been  fairly  common.  A  number 
of  cases  suggestive  of  meningitis  were  reported  and  six  known  cases 
of  infantile  paralysis  were  found  (occurring  previous  to  1916),  be- 
sides others  which  it  was  impossibe  to  verify.  Unlike  the  lowland 
county,  malaria  is  rare  in  this  region. 

Hookworm  or  ''dew  poison"  is  common,  almost  universal,  among 
the  barefoot  children  of  the  mountains.  A  hookworm  campaign  was 
conducted  in  the  county  in  1913  by  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, now  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. During  the  campaign  1,202  persons  were  examined,  of 
whom  774  or  64.4  per  cent  were  found  to  be  infected.  This  cam- 
paign, like  that  in  the  lowland  county,  was  confined  to  the  examina- 
tion and  treatment  of  individuals  and  did  not  include  the  erection  of 
privies  throughout  the  county,  which  has  been  the  important  featuio 
of  the  more  recent  campaigns.  The  efficacy  of  hookworm  treatm(Mit 
is  now  recognized  in  this  coimty,  but  only  continued  educative  worlv 
along  sanitary  lines  and  a  widespread  provision  of  sanitary  privies 
can  make  such  a  campaign  effectual.  When  even  the  schools  are 
not  equipped  with  privies  of  any  description,  the  public  can  not 
be  expected  to  take  very  seriously  the  menace  of  soil  pollution. 

An  interesting  disease  peculiar  to  this  mountain  region  and  to 
parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Tennessee  is  the  milk  sickness,  or  '^milk 
sick,"  as  it  is  persistently  called.  This  affects  all  ages  alike  and  is 
often  urged  as  a  reason  for  substituting  other  foods  for  milk  for 
young  children.  It  is  said  that  one  or  two  men  of  the  county  claim 
to  be  specialists  in  the  disease,  which  is,  however,  almost  invariably 


fatal:  and  not  only  the  public  but  also  the  skilled  and  experiencod 
medical  profession  of  this  vicinity  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  '  ^  milk 
sick.*'  The  disease  is  thought  locally  to  have  occurred  only  where 
the  cow  has  been  pasturing  in  certain  shady  coves  of  rich  vegetation 
and  usually  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  as  these  cov  os 
are  cleared  of  their  dense  vegetation  milk  sickness  disappears. 
According  to  Rosenau/  milk  sickness — 

W2e  onoe  Tery  prevalent  throughout  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  and  wa« 
GDe  of  the  dangers  our  pioneering  forefathers  had  to  contend  with.  In  some  localitiet) 
Lhe  diseaf^e  was  so  prevalent  and  fatal  that  whole  communities  migrated  from  the 
milk-flick  sections  to  partB  where  the  di^ea^e  did  not  occur. 

We  are  tdd  by  Col.  Henry  Watterson  that  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  died  from  this  disease  in  1818  after  an  illness  of  a  week.  In  the  words  of 
Cd.  WattereoiL,  '*the  dreaded  milk  ^ickne^ss  stalked  abroad  smiting  equally  human 
bring?  and  cattle."  ♦  ♦  •  i^  in  an  acute,  nonfebrile  disease  due  to  the  in- 
f?(>:ion  of  milk  or  the  ^eeh  of  animals  suffering  from  a  disease  known  as  ''trembles." 
Tlie  affection  is  characterissed  by  great  depre^vsion,  persistent  vomiting,  obstinate 
cuD^tipation,  and  a  high  mortality  *  *  *  there  is  no  known  cure  or  preven- 
tit*Q  except  the  elimination  of  the  dis<>a.^e  in  cattle,  which  fortunately  is  rapidly 
taking  pbboe. 

Neglect  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  and  cans  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
these  conuniinities  and  afforda  common  cause  of  distress  and  disa- 
bility. The  average  child  is  in  serious  need  of  dental  attention; 
several  cases  of  ''sore  eyes"  and  of  trachoma  were  found;  running 
or  "healing''  ears  was  a  common  occurrence,  a  number  of  childi'on 
having  defective  hearing  due  to  lack  of  suitable  attention. 

Mortality  and  mother's  statement  of  causes  <rf  death. 

Forty-six  deaths  of  children  from  1  to  5  years  of  age  had  occurred, 
of  which  the  lai^est  number^  according  to  the  mother's  testimony, 
were  due  to  respiratory  diseases — 4  of  pneumonia,  3  of  croup,  1  of 
diphtheria,  4  of  whooping  cough,  and  1  of  '*lung  trouble."  Seven 
children  were  said  to  have  died  of  meningitis,  4  of  flux,  2  of  cholera 
infantum,  2  of  typhoid,  and  2  had  been  burned  to  death.  According 
to  the  mother's  testimony,  in  other  cases  death  had  resulted  from 
scrofula,  bold  hives,  spinal  disease,  paralysis,  drowning,  stomach 
trouble,  diarrhea,  ''rising"  of  head  and  throat,  scarlet  fever,  fever, 
inflammation  of  stomach  and  spine,  teething,  and  1  ''because  it  was 
a  blue  baby."  Ten  children  had  died  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10 
yean,  of  meningitis  (2),  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  Bright's  disease, 
worms,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  1  from  drowning,  and  1  of  whoso 
death  the  mother  could  not  give  the  cause. 

Medical  care. 

The  rural  child  of  the  mountains,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the 
niral  child  of  the  lowland  coimty,  instead  of  being  immune  from  the 
IDs  of  the  city  child,  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  and,  in  addition, 
is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  available  medical  service. 

IC  J.:  The  MUk  Qoestioo,  pp.  129, 130.    Honsbton-liiflUn  Co.,  Hoston  and  New  York,  lOU. 
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The  area  studied  was  from  4  to  25  miles  from  a  licensed  physician. 
The  nearest  substitutes  were  two  men  supposed  to  be  speciahsts  in 
the  treatment  of  ''milk  sickness,"  an  Indian  doctor  Uving  somewhere 
iii  the  mountains  who  was  said  to  be  an  expert  in  ''summer  com- 
plaint"  and  iskin  eruptions,  and  medical  students  or  traveling  prac- 
titioners who  sometimes  pass  through  the  country.  The  five  Ucensed 
practitioners  of  medicine  resident  in  the  county,*  even  working  to 
the  limit  of  physical  endurance,  find  it  quite  impossible  to  reach  the 
whole  countryside.  It  is  unavoidable  that  the  children  should  suffer 
from  this  lack  of  medical  or  pubhc-health  supervision. 

One  home  is  20  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  doctor — a  day  and 
a  half 's  journey  unless  one  travels  by  night.  Once,  10  years  ago,  the 
family  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  he  was  unable  to  get  a  horse,  so  failed  to 
arrive.  The  mother  in  this  home  is  exceptional.  She  has  11 
fine,  robust  children,  all  of  whom  are  Uving,  and  has  amassed  a 
fund  of  common-sense  methods  which  she  appUes  in  rearing  her 
family  single-handed,  as  she  must,  being  completely  cut  off  from 
medical  advice. 

This  mother  ''begins  with  their  diet";  she  sees  to  it  that  they  have 
plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  and  eggs  the  year  round.  The  baby's 
milk  has  her  particular  attention;  she  is  careful  to  keep  it  perfectly 
clean  and  has  a  big  box  over  the  spring  where  the  milk  can  be  kept 
cool  and  good.  She  has  the  children  bathe  regularly,  change  their 
clothes  often,  and  sleep  in  fresh  air  sununer  and  winter.  She  says  "  the 
boys  are  in  the  river  most  all  summer."  When  the  children  appear 
ill  she  sends  them  to  bed  without  supper — only  a  drink  of  water, 
keeps  something  hot  at  their  feet,  gives  them  salts,  and  takes  care 
that  they  are  clean  "inside  and  out."  Due  to  the  mother's  skilled 
nursing,  the  whole  family  weathered  even  smallpox  without  a  doctor. 

Home  remediefiu 

The  mountains  are  full  of  fragrant  herbs  noted  for  their  medicinal 
qualities.  Every  home,  however  small,  has  its  stock  of  herbs,  gath- 
ered by  the  housewife  each  in  its  proper  season  and  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  most  commonly  used  were  catnip,  pennyroyal,  and 
ground  ivy  for  colds  and  grippe  and  "  tp  break  out  the  hives" ;  bone- 
set  for  coughs  and  fever;  hfe  everlasting,  lady  slipper,  and  red  rasp- 
berry for  colds  or  fever,  stomach  trouble,  or  headache,  and  to  "quiet 
the  nerves  and  make  a  body  rest";  red  alder  for  hives;  goldenseal 
for  colic,  stomach  trouble,  sore  throat,  fever,  and  as  a  tonic;  par- 
tridge vine  (also  known  as  wallink,  pheasant  berry,  one  berry,  and 
mouse-ears)  to  break  out  the  hives ;  black-snake  root  for  cramps,  c6Uc, 
colds,  and  fever;  camomile  for  stomach  trouble;  ginseng  for  colio, 
stomach  trouble,  hives,  sore  throat  or  mouth;  and  gulver  root  for  the 

tSeep.«r. 
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Ever.  "  All  sorts  of  teas"  was  one  mother's  explanation  of  her  habits 
of  doctonng.  On  the  other  hand,  with  some  families  teas  are  not  in 
favor;  one  mother  ''hardly  ever  uses  teas  any  more'';  and  another 
''never  could  see  that  teas  and  such  do  much  good/'  ^ 

Homemade  salves,  poultices,  and  liniments  are  nxmierous.  For 
sores  a  salve  of  heart  leaves,  carpenter  leaves,  or  balm  of  gileaci, 
roan,  and  fresh  butter  stewed  down;  for  rheiunatism  a  liniment  of 
kerosene,  turpentine,  camphor,  and  apple  vinegar  in  equal  parts, 
with  salt;  for  coughs,  a  sirup  of  catnip,  horehound,  Indian  turnip, 
and  honey;  and  for  cuts,  bruises,  and  sores  ''tincture  of  lobelia/' 
made  by  chopping  the  whole  plant  and  making  a  strong  extract, 
then  adding  whisky  and  straining. 

In  addition  to  teas,  oil,  salts,  turpentine,  paregoric,  sulphur  for 
sores,  a  patent  ''pneumonia  cure/'  and  various  forms  of  cordials 
and  "drops"  (soothing  sirups)  are  popular.  Patent  medicines  are 
not  pataronized  to  any  great  extend 

DieL 

With  the  excellent  climate  and  soil  of  this  section  a  variety  of 
diet  is  possible.  The  average  family  raises  in  smaU  quantities  cab- 
bage, potatoes,  beans,  beets,  onions,  tomatoes,  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  pumpkins;  occasionally  peppers,  kershaws  (a  species  of  squash), 
cucumbers,  parsnips,  and  turnips.  Fruits  are  Umited  to  apples, 
which  are  raised  in  abundance,  wild  grapes,  and  occasionally  peaches. 
Cereals,  milk,  and  eggs  are  more  common  than  in  the  lowland  county, 
and  besides  the  pork — the  main  dependence  of  the  families  in  the 
lowland  county — there  are  also  poultiy,  beef,  and  mutton. 

From  spring  to  autumn  may  be  seen  the  systematic  prej)aration 
for  winter.  Aside  from  the  storing  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  apples, 
each  yard  has  its  stretchers  of  drying  peas,  beans,  sUced  sweet 
potatoes,  and  apples;  poles  strung  with  great  orange  rings  of  pump- 
kins, bunches  of  tawny  tobacco  and  fragrant  herbs.  Porches  are 
hung  with  festoons  of  peppers,  onions,  and  leather  breeches  (beans 
strung  in  the  pod).  When  dried,  these  stores  are  neatly  packed  in 
"pokes"  (flour  sacks)  and  stored  for  winter. 

Much  fruit  is  canned — apples,  berries,  peaches,  etc. — in  boilin<j: 
water  without  sugar.  Jars  are  packed  with  wild  grapes  and  till'Ml 
with  boiling  sirup;  jam,  jelly,  fruit  butter,  and  pickles  of  all  kinds 
are  made.  Apples  are  "  bleached '^  in  great  quantities — a  process 
which  keeps  them  white,  moist,  and  juicy  like  fresh  apples,  Init 
requires  no  sugar  nor  cooking.  The  apples  are  peeled,  sliced,  and 
turned  into  a  covered  barrel  or  cask  with  a  perforated  bottom  through 
which  fumes  of  sulphur  are  allowed  to  percolate.  The  receptacle  is 
kept  covered  by  only  a  heavy  cloth,  and  apples  are  added  from  time 
to  time,  and  subjected  to  the  same  process.    Kegs  of  kraut  are  made 
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and  gallons  of  beets  and  beans  similarly  packed.  In  fact,  if  all 
housewives  showed  the  same  thrift,  economy,  and  ingenuity  char- 
acteristic of  the  mountain  woman,  this  country  would  produce 
enough  food  and  to  spare. 

The  mothers  are  earnest  and  hard  working  iii  their  efforts  to  do 
their  best  for  their  children,  but  they  lack  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  growing  child.  This  was  shown  in  the  unsystematic, 
promiscuous  feeding,  in  the  preparation  of  underdone  starches,  in 
excess  of  fats,  and  in  a  too  hearty  diet.  Three  heavy  meals  a  day 
are  served  and  food  ad  libitum  between  times — potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
meat,  and  big  doughy  biscuits,  or  partially  cooked  com  bread. 

This  county  has  no  home  demonstration  agent,  no  farmers'  insti- 
tutes with  their  sessions  for  women — in  fact  no  organized  means  for 
an  exchange  of  stimulating  ideas  and  improved  methods  of  house- 
hold management. 

EDUCATION. 

In  spite  of  the  compulsory-attendance  law,  the  mountain  child 
in  the  townships  visited  is  not  getting  his  just  educational  rights. 
He  attends  school  during  the  five  months'  term  in  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion  for  a  few  years,  then  stops  altogether,  at  an  early  age,  usually 
under  16  years,  before  he  has  acquired  even  the  first  essentials  of  an 
education.  ^'They  have  it  here  now  so  the  children  have  to  go  to 
school,*'  said  one  mother  approvingly  of  the  school  law.  Another, 
however,  thinks  the  State  has  no  right  to  compel  children  to  go  to 
school  and  then  faU  to  provide  good  roads  and  transportation;  her 
children  are  obliged  to  cross  a  deep  and  very  swift  creek;  the  uncer- 
tain foot  bridge  is  often  out  of  place;  and  the  children  often  come 
home  wet  to  the  waist  after  fording  the  stream. 

School  term  and  attendance. 

The  school  term,  at  the  time  of  the  inqiury,  covered  from  four  to 
five  months,  usually  beginning  the  first  of  August  and  extending 
to  the  middle  of  December.  The  midwinter  school  term,  customary 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  is  impossible  in  this  section  because  of 
the  rough  weather,  bad  roads,  and  distance  of  the  children  from  the 
school;  in  the  spring  the  children  are  needed  at  home  to  help  with 
the  planting. 

For  one  reason  or  another  schooling  is  continually  interrupted,  the 
most  common  causes  being  farm  work — ^particularly  "fodder  pull- 
ing" in  the  fall  of  the  year — and  bad  weather.  In  one  family  the 
children  missed  two  months  out  of  the  five-months*  term;  they  have 
to  ''stop  out  and  help  a  lot'*  and  besides  ''when  it  gets  too  cold  and 
rough  they  can't  travel  this  mountain."  Such  irregular  schooling 
discourages  even  the  most  ambitious.  For  example,  a  16-year-old 
boy  who  has  gone  a  while  every  year  but  has  had  to  stop  to  gather 
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fodder,  plow,  BOW  wheat,  etc.,  k  so  '^disheartened''  at  faffing  behind 
his  rlsnnen  that  he  threatens  not  to  go  any  more. 

A  number  of  homes  have  no  school  within  a  reasoiiable  distance ; 
one-third  at  the  families  visited  are  2  miles  or  more  from  the  school; 
in  39  fanulies  children  of  school  age  are  not  compelled  to  attend  at 
all,  since  there  is  no  school  within  2^  miles  of  their  home,  which  is  the 
greatest  distance  they  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  trayeL  An  un- 
usually bright,  alert  11-year-old  boy  has  only  11  months  sehooling 
to  his  credit ;  he  wants  to  be  in  school,  but  the  family  lives  on  a  remote 
mountain  top  and  the  6-mile  round  trip  to  the  school  would  be  too 
much  for  him.  The  mother  of  a  9-year-old  ''  teaches  him  at  home. " 
"He's  so  young  and  it's  so  far  to  walk,  and  school  is  confining  on  a 
young  one,"  she  says.  At  the  home  of  a  family  of  "renters"  living 
3|  miles  from  the  schoolhouse,  the  father  is  distressed  because  his 
three  diildren — aged  10,  12,  and  14 — are  having  no  schooling;  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  go  such  a  distance;  especially  since  they  have 
to  travel  a  steep  trail  straight  up  the  mountain.  He  has  been  hoping 
for  a  school  nearer  in  order  that  the  children  may  attend  regularly. 
"There  wouldn't  be  any  day  so  cold  but  that  we  could  wrap  them  up 
and  send  them,  then,"  said  he.  The  children's  mother  thinks  ''it 
looks  like  a  renter's  children  ooght  to  have  a  chance  as  well  as  any- 
body's.*^ One  of  the  schools  attended  by  the  children  visited  is  badly 
located  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  whole 
system.  A  strong,  robust  adult  would  find  the  long  climb  up  the 
mountainside  a  trying  ordeal.  For  little  children  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, and  irr^ular  attendance  is  the  result. . 

Although  the  majority  of  children  begin  school  at  6  years  of  age, 
over  one-fourth  are  not  sent  until  they  are  7  or  older  because  of  the 
distance  they  would  have  to  travel  and  the  rough  weather  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed.  As  a  rule  a  child  has  stopped  school  before 
he  is  16. 

The  short  school  term  and  irregular  attendance  are  probably  re- 
sponsible for  the  slow  progress  made  by  many  of  the  children.  It 
was  surprising  to  find  that  over  one-third  of  the  children  10  to  20 
years  old  in  the  three  townships  visited  were  imable  to  read  and 
write. 

Attitude  of  parents  toward  edncatkML 

At  a  niunber  of  homes,  instead  of  making  school  a  serious  business, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents  to  humo^  the 
diildren  in  their  whims.  Three  children — aged  6,  8,  and  10 — ^who 
did  not  like  the  teacher,  were  allowed  to  stay  home  whenever  they 
pleased.  Another  teacher  is  severe  with  the  children  and  the  father 
is  afraid  to  make  his  boys  attend  against  their  will  "  for  fear  some- 
thing will  go  wrong."    Chie  mother  ^^  never  sends  hers  imtil  they  want 
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to  go;  cbfldrenMiever  study  to  do  good  until  they  take  the  notion,'' 
she  said.  Another  thinks  if  you  send  them  at  6  they  ''get  a  di^ust 
at  school  and  want  to  quit.' '  In  one  family  the  oldest  child,  aged  1 4, 
is  sickly;  "he  couldn't  go  and  we  kept  home  the  other  one  (IS  years) 
to  humor  him/'  said  the  mother. 

Many  parents,  however,  in  spite  of  the  hard  struggle  to  make  a  bare 
living  on  the  mountain  hillsides,  with  ''fitting  blood"  aroused  are 
trying  to  give  their  children  every  possible  opportunity  for  school- 
ing. A  mother  who  herself  had  to  work  from  early  childhood  has 
always  sent  all  her  children  to  school  with  a  grim  determination 
to  give  them  a  "grand  education" ;  she  cheerfully  shoulders  the  farm 
work,  pulling  fodder,  cutting  tops,  etc.,  in  the  field  all  day  that  the 
children  may  be  kept  in  school.  In  another  mountain  home  there 
hangs  a  framed  certificate  showing  that  a  9-year-old  girl,  the  yoimgest 
in  the  family  of  10,  was  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  entire 
school  term  last  year.  A  girl  of  14,  another  "youngest  child,"  has 
gone  to  seven  "schools"  (school  terms)  and  has  never  missed  a  day 
or  been  late.  One  mother,  herself  illiterate,  "wants  her  children  to 
be  well-educated  so  they  can  read  the  Bible." 

A  large  family  in  a  poverty-stricken  little  home  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain,  many  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  has  had  all  kinds 
of  bad  luck,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mother^s  ambition  for 
them  the  children  could  not  have  had  a  chance.  Once  when  there 
was  an  unusually  good  teacher  at  the  subscription  school,  and  the 
family  could  not  afford  to  send  the  children,  the  mother  went  to  the 
teacher  and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  heaviest  pair  of  wool 
blankets  she  could  weave  instead  of  tuition.  He  agreed.  She  later 
made  the  same  arrangement  with  one  or  two  other  teachers.  When 
the  time  came  to  send  the  two  oldast  girls  to  the  town  school,  the 
mother  and  the  oldest  boy  took  a  cane  mill  over  the  mountains, 
making  sirup  on  shares,  wherever  people  raised  cane.  They  sold  sirup 
and  made  enough  to  start  the  girls,  borrowing  the  rest  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  girls  would  pay  it  all  back  the  first  year  they  taught. 
At  the  town  school  the  girls  made  gratifyingly  high  records  in  scholar-- 
ship.  The  mother  is  a  splendid  type  of  woman,  desperately  anxious 
that  the  children  shall  "learn  and  get  ahead." 

It  is  customary  in  this  cx>unty  for  the  teacher  to  take  the  school 
census  before  the  term  begins,  a  plan  which  gives  her,  often  a  stranger 
in  the  neighborhood,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  visit  and  get  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  children's  parents.  During  the  term,  however, 
Uttle  visiting  is  done;  occasionally  the  teacher  goes  home  with  one 
of  the  diildren  for  the  night  and  occasionally  a  mother  or  father 
visits  the  school  to  explain  why  their  children  must  stay  at  home  and 
help  with  the  crops.  Nothing  like  the  parent-teachers'  associations 
of  the  cities  has  ever  been  organized  and  there  seems  to  be  little  coop- 
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eration  between  the  parents  and  teachers  in  planning  together  for 
the  best  welfare  of  the  children. 

Need  for  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

Several  children  are  missing  school  because  of  physical  defects, 
some  of  which  might  easily  be  corrected;  with  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  and  the  ''follow-up"  visits  of  a  pubUc  health  niirso, 
much  of  this  absence  could  be  avoided.  A  9-year-old  boy  has  been 
in  school  for  two  years,  but  could  not  learn  anything,  so  his  father 
took  him  out  last  year  at  Christmas;  his  eyes  were  bad  and  every- 
thing blurred  when  he  tried  to  read.  No  efforts  have  been  made  to 
have  his  ey^  examined  and  he  will  probably  be  out  of  school  indefir 
mtdy.  A  12-year-old  crippled  child  will  have  but  httle  schooling, 
though  a  special  shoe  might  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  school  is 
only  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  but  the  road  is  rough  and  sUppery, 
crossing  a  creek  by  a  foot  log,  through  a  boggy  meadow,  and  up  a 
steep  rocky  hill. 

SdHMd  facOldee. 

Seven  district  schools  are  available  for  children  of  the  three  town- 
abips  visited;  only  two  of  the  seven  are  one-teacher  schools.  In  one 
sdiool  the  childr^  can  advance  as  far  as  the  eighth  grade;  in  three,  to 
the  seventh;  and  in  the  others  no  higher  than  the  sixth.  The  schools 
have  not  adapted  themselves  to  farm  life;  none  is  equipped  for 
domestic  science;  none  is  emphasizing  improved  methods  of  farming. 

Tesidiars'  salaries  are  low;  of  the  13  teachers  in  three  townships, 
8  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month,  a  total  of  $200  for  the  five 
months'  term;  6  received  only  830  a  month,  or  $150  for  the  entire 
edioolyear. 

The  schools  are  well  built,  ceiled,  painted,  and  in  good  repair.  It 
was  interesting  to  learn,  however,  that  in  order  to  build  the  two  newest 
schoolhouses,  no  school  was  held  for  a  two-year  period  in  these  two 
school  districts,  this  being  the  only  way  f imds  could  be  diverted  for 
that  purpose. 

Sdiool  equipment  is  meager  and  antiquated.  Only  three  of  the 
seven  schools  have  desks  and  chairs  of  graduated  size,  each  accom- 
modating two  children.  The  other  four  manage  as  best  they  can 
with  long,  old-fashioned,  homemade  benches,  which  are  uncomfort- 
able, can  not  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  individual  child,  and  afford 
no  desk  space.  Books,  papers,  etc.,  must  be  held  on  the  lap,  which 
makes  it  particularly  difficult  for  the  children  to  leam  to  write. 
Blackboard  space  is  insufficient,  and  two  of  the  schools  have  neither  a 
map  nor  a  i^obe.  Schoolbooks  are  another  of  the  teacher's  problems, 
the  law  requiring  them  to  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  who  are  often 
unable,  sometimes  unwilling,  to  provide  a  complete  set.  In  a  remote 
one-teMhar  school  only  two  boys  were  supplied  with  the  full  collection 
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of  bookp  used  in  their  classes.  At  another  adiool,  the  teacher  reports, 
they  scarcely  average  two  books  to  a  daas. 

AU  the  schools  are  heated  by  unjacketed  wood  stOTes.  The  older 
boys  keep  the  stove  suppUed  with  wood,  chopping  it  during  school 
hours;  the  boys  work  in  relays  for  a  week  at  a  time,  losing  most  of 
the  morning  lessons  during  their  ''turns." 

Only  two  of  the  seven  schools  have  libraries,  in  spite  of  the  ease 
with  which  one  can  be  secured.  The  State  school  law  provides  for 
the  estabhsl^ment  of  permanent  school  libraries  at  rural  schools,  on 
condition  that  the  local  district  raises  $10;  SIO  is  then  added  by  the 
coimty  and  SIO  by  the  State,  and  the  fund  of  $30  used  to  purdbase 
books  from  a  list  approved  by  the  State  superintendent,  llie  State 
library  conmiissicm  at  Ralttgh  ako  has  available  for  loan  a  traveling 
library  whioh  ooets  the  boirowera  <M!ily  the  freight  both  ways. 

Sanitation. 

Sanitary  conveniences  are  lacking.  One  only  of  the  seven  scHook 
is  provided  with  a  privy  for  the  girls.  The  other  schools  have  no 
toilets  whatever — a  particularly  dangerous  condition  in  a  country 
where  the  spring,  so  easily  polluted,  is  the  common  source  of  drinking 
water.  AH  the  schools  obtain  their  drinking  water  from  springs.  A 
State  bulletin  ^stresses  the  importance  of  privies  at  the  public  school 
as  follows : 

In  a  few  sectionB  of  otir  State  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  at  some  schoolhousee  no 
proYiBion  idiateiwr  ie  made  for  the  proper  caro  or  disposal  of  this  excrement.  Near-by 
woods  and  nndergrowth  fonn  the  only  means  of  privacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
really  more  eeeential  that  a  school  be  provided  with  at  least  two  good  privies  than  that 
it  have  desks  or  even  a  stove.  There  is  absolutely  no  argument  in  fiivor  of  not  having 
good  privies .  The  absence  of  such  sanitary  precaution  jeopardizes  the  li  ves  and  heal  t h 
of  the  teacher,  children,  and  community.  Many  typhoid  fever  outbreaks  are  spread 
directly  by  this  means. 

The  school  and  the  community. 

The  mountain  schools  are  not  availing  themselves  of  their  oppor^ 
tunity  to  build  up  a  community  spirit  and  a  well-knit  community 
life  in  their  districts.  The  school  building  is  all  too  rarely  used  for 
purposes  other  than  the  school  session.  Where  the  church  has  no 
building  of  its  own,  the  schoolhouse  is  used  for  church  services;  also 
for  an  occasional  political  meeting.  Two  schook  have  special  Friday 
afternoon  programs  with  recitations  or  a  spelling  match;  in  another 
there  is  a  fairly  well-organized  literary  society,  which  meets  once  a 
week.  The  fact  that  this  is  attended  by  the  whole  neighborhood 
emphasizes  the  need  of  social  diversion.  One  teacher  had  ouce 
arranged  a  Thanksgiving  celebration;  another  had  an  entertainment 
in  October;  and  usually  '' school  closing''  is  observed  by  some  sort 
of  special  program.  Aside  from  these  few  efforts,  the  schools  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood. 

I  piaos  for  Public  ^ch<x>lbou8e8  and  School  Uroimda,  pp.  M^  91k    imiad  Irom  (Im  offloe  of  the  8tato 
■aperintendent  of  publio  instruction,  1914, 
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GHILDBEira  FASM  AND  OTHEft  WOBX. 
FlddwOTfc. 

Hie  moantam  child,  as  well  as  the  child  of  the  cotton  oomitry,  does 
his  libend  share  of  the  field  woi^,  besides  his  regular  chores  at  the 
hoiise  and  bam.  Orer  mne-tenths  of  the  children  Tisitedy  8  to  15 
Tears  old,  and  11  younger  than  8  years,  worked  in  the  fields  alonfi: 
with  their  partita,  helping  to  sow  and  hardest  the  crops;  a  number 
also  helped  in  the  timbeiland  after  the  crops  were  laid  by. 

In  a  typical  mountain  family,  the  two  boys  of  11  and  14  help  with 
the  plowing  and  the  planting  of  com,  dropping  and  coyering  the  com 
by  hand,  also  helping  to  plant  beans  and  potatoes.  Through  the 
summer  they  hoe  com,  and  in  the  autumn  pull  fodder,  gather  com, 
pick  beans,  gather  apples,  dig  potatoes,  and  help  make  sirup.  Their 
two  little  sbters  of  8  and  9  hoe  com  irregularly  through  the  summer 
and  in  the  antiunn  pick  beans,  gather  fruit,  and  help  their  mother 
diy  the  apples  and  beans  for  the  winter.  The  children  attend  to 
most  of  the  chores  also — the  boys  cut  the  wood,  see  that  the  fires 
are  kept  up,  and  feed  the  stock;  the  little  girls  assist  in  the  home 
woik  and  he^  bring  in  wood  and  water. 

Flowing  in  preparation  for  the  crops,  usually  with  a  one-horse 
plow,  is  the  work  of  the  men  and  the  older  boys.  Eighty  boys  from 
9  to  15  years  old  were  "regular  plow  hands.'* 

Com  18  usually  dropped  by  hand;  planters  are  rarely  used,  partly 
because  of  the  expense  and  partly  because  they  are  less  satisfactory 
on  the  steep  hillsides.  A  father  of  eight  children  was  asked  why  he 
had  not  bought  a  com  planter.  ''I  already  have  eight,"  said  he. 
Forty-two  children,  boys  and  girls,  "dropped"  com. 

Hoeing  com  requires  the  services  of  the  entire  family.  Practically 
all  the  children  who  did  field  work  of  any  kind  (234  out  of  240),  hoed 
com — children  of  all  f^es  from  6  to  15  and  both  boys  and  girls. 
Fatigue  and  some  muscular  soreness  result  from  the  constant  striking 
with  the  hoe  and  from  maintaining  the  same  slightly  stooping  pos- 
ture, grasping  the  hoe  handle  in  the  same  position.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, in  the  mountain  country  the  com  field  is  a  mere  ''patch"  and 
the  labor  involved  is  spasmodic,  a  few  days  at  a  time  or  a  few  hours 
a  day,  unless  the  family  is  hard  pressed  with  work  after  wet  weather. 
In  a  family  of  10  children,  the  15-year-old  ''dropped  and  the  others 
covered  com;  and  all  who  were  large  enough  hoed  com."  These 
children  work  from  8  in  the  morning  until  "just  time  to  go  after  the 
cows.*' 

Many  children  miss  school  for  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  fall 
of  the  year  to  help  with  fodder  pulling.^  Two  hundred  children,  132 
boys  and  68  girls,  pulled  fodder;  33  were  young  children  6  to  10 
years  old,  82  were  children  under  12  years. 

*  Fdr  description  of  lodder  pulUagy  iM  p.  (U. 
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Children  also  help  bring  in  the  fodder.  If  it  has  been  tied  to  the 
stalks  to  dry,  the  stalks  are  cut  by  hand,  loaded  into  a  wagon  or 
sled,  hauled  to  the  bam,  and  stored  away.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  the  men  and  older  boys.  Where  the  fodder  has  been  stacked  in 
loose  bundles,  e^vien  a  yoimg  child  can  shoulder  and  '*tote  a  bundlo 
or  two  of  fodder'*  to  the  bam.  The  fodder  is  not  heavy  but  roucrh 
to  handle;  it  cuts  and  chafes  the  skin.  Some  farmers  cut  and  shock 
the  com.  When  this  method  is  foUowed,  only  the  older  children 
help.  Hie  stalks  of  com  and  fodder  are  gathered,  stacked  length- 
wise about  a  single  stalk,  and  bound  around  with  a  blade  of  fodder — 
an  operation  involving  some  muscular  strain  and  requiring  strength, 
height,  and  arm  reach,  since  the  com  is  tall  and  the  stad^  large 
around. 

Men  and  older  boys  also  gather  the  com  and  haul  it  in.  Hie  ears 
are  broken  from  the  stalk,  tossed  into  a  wagon  or  sled,  and  hauled 
to  the  bam.  One  himdred  and  four  of  the  older  children  helped 
gather  com. 

Wheat — ^a  winter  crop  in  this  section — ^is  commonly  sown  broad- 
cast, usually  by  a  full-grown  man,  sometimes  by  the  older  boys,  who 
must  be  skilled  and  experienced  in  order  to  get  the  seed  scattered 
evenly.  Wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn  and  harvested  the  next 
summer.  Cradling  is  the  work  of  a  grown  man;  the  boys  and  girls 
help  in  raking,  binding,  gathering,  shocking,  and  hauling  the  wheat. 

''Grass,"  or  hay,  is  cut  by  the  men  and  older  boys;  mowing 
4nachipeB  are  occasionally  used  on  ''bottom  land,''  but  the  old- 
fashioned  scythe  is  necessary  on  the  hillsides.  Strength  and  mus- 
cular force  are  required  to  swing  the  heavy  blade.  In  making  hay, 
men  and  older  boys  rake  the  hay  from  the  ground,  toss  it  onto  a 
wagon  or  sled,  and  haul  it  to  a  comer  of  the  field,  where  it  is  forked 
off  and  built  into  one  or  more  stacks,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
crop.  A  boy  doing  this  kind  of  work  must  have  strength  enough  to 
toss  the  hay  onto  the  stack,  and  strength  and  height  enough  to  handle 
the  fork. 

Tobacco  curing,  in  the  motmtains,  far  from  being  the  elaborato 
process  found  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  consists  simply  in  hangin,^ 
the  leaves  out  somewhere  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  under  a  shed  or  on 
the  porch.  When  the  leaves  have  been  skipped  from  the  stalk, 
they  are  tied  in  bunches  and  suspended  from  a  pole  to  dry,  then  done 
up  into  twists  by  the  children. 

Making  sirup  from  sorghum  cane  utilizes  the  labor  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Eighty-seven  children  helped  with  the  sirup 
making.  The  older  boys  help  cut  the  cane  and  carry  it  over  their 
shoulders  to  the  cane  mill  or  load  it  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  a  steer, 
and  bring  it  down  the  hill.  At  the  mill  a  child  of  12  can  feed  the 
cane  between  the  revolving  cylinders,  which  crush  the  cane  and 
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«xtrtet  flie  juloe.  A  yomiger  ehild  often  drivos  the  hone,  mtile,  or 
steer  which  fmnishes  tibie  power  to  nm  the  mill.  After  the  jtuce  has 
beoi  extracted  from  the  cane,  it  is  strained  once  or  twice  through 
doth — ^^'a  flour  poke'' — into  a  long  deep  vat,  in  which  it  boils  for 
from  two  to  Uiree  hours.  Women  and  older  girls  do  the  straining. 
While  ii  boflb,  the  thick  seam  which  continually  rises  must  be  kept 
skimmed  off,  always  the  work  of  the  older  people;  toward  the  end 
one  of  the  grown  women  of  the  family  must  be  on  hand  to  judge 
when  the  proper  consistency  has  been  reached;  after  the  sirup  is 
taken  from  the  fire  it  is  strained  once  more;  here  again  the  older 
diiMrenhelp. 

Chorea. 

Hie  mountain  child  also  has  a  variety  of  chores  about  the  house 
md  bam.  The  boys  cut  wood  and  bring  it  in,  carry  water  to  the 
bouse,  take  water  and  dinners  to  the  men  in  Ihe  field,  drive  the 
eows,  feed  ihe  stock,  carry  slops,  run  errands,  and  "go  to  mill'' 
with  com,  while  the  girls  help  with  the  cooking  and  sewing;  dean- 
iog,  milking,  'and  churning;  drying  beans;  drying,  bleaching,  and 
canning  fruit ;  and  taking  care  of  the  chickens. 

The  bo3^'  share  in  getting  in  the  wood  lies  in  cuttmg  it  into  lengths 
with  an  ax  or  crosscut  saw.  Only  a  few  days'  supply  is  made  ready 
at  a  time,  and  wood  is  cut  all  through  midwinter  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  It  is  hard,  fatigtLing  work,  and  invohres  the  danger  of 
injury  with  the  saw  or  ax.  Various  odd  jobs  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
older  boys,  such  as  clearing  ground,  cutting  briers,  chopping  weeds, 
and  building  fences;  that  is,  simple  rail  fences,  the  common  type  in 
the  mountain  country. 

If  a  child  is  undevek>ped,  he  is  spared  the  usual  chores  and  occa- 
Bonal  field  work  of  the  average  country  child. 

Lnmberiiig. 

After  the  crops  are  laid  by,  the  older  boys  help  theb  father  in  the 
timberlandy  supplementing  the  scant  family  income  by  hauling  to 
town  a  few  loads  of  bark  or  pins.  In  the  spring  when  the  sap  rises 
is  the  time  for  stripping  the  bark.  After  the  tree  has  been  cut  down, 
a  steel  wedge  is  sUpped  between  the  bark  and  trunk,  forcing  the  bark 
off  in  stripe — ^the  work  of  a  grown  man,  sometimes  done  by  a  boy  of 
15  or  16  if  large  and  well  grown.  The  boy's  share  of  the  work 
usually  is  to  pile  the  bark  out  of  the  way  as  it  is  stripped,  for  drying. 
In  late  sonmier  the  boys  help  load  it  on  the  sled  or  wagon.  Boys  also 
assist  in  guiding  the  sled,  drawn  by  a  steer,  down  the  mountain  to  the 
wagon  road;  the  bark  is  then  ready  to  be  loaded  on  the  wagon  and 
hauled  to  town.  Working  with  the  bark  requires  considerable 
strength  and  muscular  force,  and  fatigue  and  muscular  soreness 
result  from  such  heavy  work.  Thirtynsox  boys  from  8  to  15  years 
aad  two  girls  had  helped  peel  bark  and  pile  it  out  of  the  way. 
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Pins  formerly  were  made  of  locust  and  brought  a  good  price  but, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  that  wood,  the  industry  is  no  longer  profitable 
and  is  reserved  for  odd  times.  Oak  is  now  used.  The  tree,  after 
being  felled,  is  sawed  with  a  crosscut  saw  into  14  to  16  inch  lengths; 
a  boy  10  years  old  can  take  one  end  of  the  saw,  his  father  taking  the 
other.  Twenty-five  boys  and  two  girls,  from  10  to  16  years  of  age, 
helped  make  pins.  The  actual  making  of  the  pins  requires  two 
persons,  one  with  an  ax  and  wedge,  the  other  with  a  maul — ^home- 
made of  tough,  fine-grained  hickory.  The  first  worker  dents  the 
timber  wiih  his  ax,  then  inserts  the  wedge  and  holds  it  in  place,  while 
the  second  deals  the  wedge  a  blow  with  the  heavy  maul,  splitting  the 
timber.  The  boy  usually  holds  the  wedge  while  the  older  man 
wields  the  maul;  occasionally  they  change  about  to  '^ spell"  each 
other.  As  a  rule,  only  a  rather  well-grown  boy  over  12  would  help 
make  pins,  since  he  must  have  bodily  strength  and  muscular  power 
sufficient  to  handle  the  heavy  maul  and  crosscut  saw. 

Usually  only  older  boys  are  sent  to  town  with  aload  of  bark  or  pins, 
though  two  boys — 11  and  13 — have  been  making  the  12-mile  trip 
alone  for  three  years,  driving  a  double  team  of  horses,  mules,  or 
steers.  It  is  usually  an  all-day  trip;  the  roads  are  bad,  with  deep 
mud  holes,  bowlders,  etc.,  and  are  so  narrow  that  considerable  maneu- 
vering is  necessary  in  order  to  pass  anotJier  team.  The  boy  muat 
have  strength,  muscular  power,  and  size  enough  to  hold  back  a  double 
team  down  the  steep  hills;  also  alertness,  for  the  main  roads  to  town 
are  traveled  by  cars  as  well  as  teams.  The  trip  involves  fatigue  and 
muscular  and  nervous  strain.  Bark  is  driven  to  the  acid  factory  at 
the  county  seat  and  unloaded  by  the  driver;  the  factory  buyer  weighs 
it  and  pays  by  the  cord,  standard  prices,  according  to  whether  it  is 
chestnut  oak,  white  oak,  black  oak,  or  hemlock.  Pins  are  hauled 
to  the  railroad  and  sell  as  a  rule  for  $4  per  1,000. 

Working  hours. 

Working  hours  on  the  mountain  farm  are  irregular.  So  little  land 
18  cultivated  that  farm  work  is  not  continuous;  on  some  days  a  few 
hours  during  the  day,  on  others  nothing  but  chores.  During  the 
busy  seasons  all  hands  put  in  a  full  day's  work  in  the  field;  but  these 
seasons  are  concentrated  into  a  few  weeks — during  spring  and 
autunm  plowing,  in  the  summer  after  wet  weather,  and  at  harvest 
time.  Although  each  family  has  its  own  custom,  usually  a  workday 
begins  about  6  in  the  spring  and  sunmier,  7  or  8  in  the  autumn,  and 
ends  at  sundown,  with  an  hour  off  for  dinner.  Some  families  prefer 
to  ''he  late"  in  the  morning  to  avoid  the  heavy  dew,  and  then  work 
until  dark  instead.  The  children  of  one  family  work  from  ^^  dawn  to 
dark"  when  not  in  school;  they  are  up  before  dawn,  do  the  chores, 
feed  stock,  gather  fruit,  carry  slops,  do  the  milking,  then  go  to  the 
field. 
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Wa^  wiien  at  work  away  fiponi  home* 

.\s  a  rule,  the  childTen  doing  farm  work,  woilc  only  on  the  home 
farm,  helping  their  own  family.  A  few  of  the  older  children,  uaually 
oTor  12,  abo  work  out  for  wages,  often  for  reiatives,  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  season,  when 
work  on  their  own  crop  permits.  Some  instances  were  found  of 
yoimger  diildren  woridng  out.  A  10-year-old  boy  hoed  com  about 
10  days  last  summer,  making  50  cents  a  day. for  a  10-hour  day.  A 
boy  of  11  hoed  com  for  his  uncle  during  the  past  two  smnmerB,  five 
Of  six  days  each  summer,  at  25  cents  for  the  regulation  lO-honr  day. 
Two  boys  gf  8  and  10  hoed  com  and  helped  with  the  fodder  at  25 
centB  per  day.  A  boy  of  11  plowed,  hoed,  helped  with  the  hay,  com, 
andainip  for  a  few  days  at  40  cents  a  day. 

RECREATION  AND  SOOAL  UFE. 

Social  life  in  the  mountains  is  extremely  limited,  in  most  neigh- 
borhoods  resolving  itself  into  attendance  at  ''preaching''  once  a 
moath,  Sunday  school  "rally,"  and  county  fair  once  a  year,  and 
mting  among  the  nei^bors  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity. 

Even  chnrcfa  is  often  inaccessible  and  out  of  the  cjuestion  in  rough 
iraadMr.  A  mother  of  a  pooft  tenant  family  high  up  on  a  mountain 
(op  lamentB  that  her  children  never  get  to  Sunday  school  or  ''  preach- 
ing'' ;  on  Sunday  she  reads  the  Bible  to  them  and  has  the  blessing, 
ind  ''that^s  the  best  I  can  do/'  she  said.  Another  mother  takes  her 
duldren  to  church  once  a  month  and  to  Sunday  school  occasionally. 
They  have  no  way  to  go,  however,  unless  they  walk  and  it  is  ''much 
too  worrisome  a  trip  with  children."  A  family,  out  of  reach  of 
church  in  any  direction,  explained  that  they  used  to  have  preaching 
over  acrosB  the  mountain,  but  not  enough  people  went,  so  the  preacher 
refused  to  come  any  more. 

Where  the  children  can  get  to  Sunday  school  their  enjoyment  of  it 
is  intense.  A  little  10-year-old  girl  has  kept  all  her  Sunday  school 
cards  from  last  year  and  this,  and  has  them  pasted  on  a  piece  of 
evdboard  and  tacked 'up  on  the  wall.  The  annual  Sunday  school 
''ra%"  is  one  at  the  few  community  gatherings  to  which  all  the 
familieB  take  their  children  and  their  dinnero,  and  spend  Saturday 
uid  Sunday  at  the  church,  singing  and  visiting  and  listening  to  the 
"circuit  rider."  EUaborate  preparations  are  made;  hogs  and  beef 
are  butchered,  chickens  killed,  all  the  best  jellies  and  preserves  are 
brou^t  out,  and  bread  and  cake  baked  in  abundance  for  the  picnic 
dinner  spread  beneath  the  trees. 

The  schools,  as  has  been  said,  are  used  very  httle  for  social  pur- 
poees.  One  school  until  last  autumn  had  never  had  an  entertainment 
as  far  back  as  anyone  could  remember,  another  had  planned  for  one 
last  year,  but  it  rained.    At  a  more  enterprising  school,  however, 
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was  fotmd  an  interesting  and  flourishing  literary  society,  00  eucoessful 
that  it  is  filling  the  schoolhouse  at  its  Friday  night  meetings.  At 
one  of  the  meetings,  after  several  recitations  by  the  yomiger  children, 
six  of  the  older  boys  debated  cleverly  on  ^'Reaolvedf  That  Washington 
deserves  more  credit  for  defending  America  than  Ckdumbus  for 
discovering  it."  - 

Lack  of  organization,  of  community  interests,  and  of  ''teaanwork''  ^ 

have  long  been  characteristic  of  the  mountain  people.     Aside  from  ^ 

the  few  men  who  maintain  membership  and  a  lukewarm  interest  in 
the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  or  "Juniors,"  there  are  no  dubs  of  any  ^'^ 

sort  in  the  neighborhoods  visited.  In  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
famiUes  was  there  any  member  of  the  family  belonging  to  a  social 
organization. 

Books  are  seldom  bought  and,  as  a  rule,  only  from  traveling  agents; 
a  very  miscallaneous  collection  of  reading  matter  b  secured  in  this 
way.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  rarely  found  in  mountain 
homes.  Over  half  the  families  visited  take  no  periodical  ci  any  sort. 
The  coimty  paper  is  subscribed  to  most  frequently;  about  one^ourth 
of  the  fan^cs  were  taking  farm  papers.  Only  9  of  the  231  families 
visited  had  subscribed  to  any  of  the  woman's  magazines. 

One  father  would  take  a  newspaper,  but  can  not  spare  the  time  to 
make  the  11-mile  round  trip  to  the  poet  office  across  the  mountains — 
almost  a  day's  journey.  A  magazine,  particularly  if  illustrated,  is 
treasTured  highly.  A  14-year-old  boy  is  ''so  fond  of  reading  that 
when  he  has  a  book  or  paper  he  won't  go  to  bed  until  he  has  read  it." 

The  smaller  children,  as  well  as  the  older  ones,  are  in  need  of  means 
for  recreation.  The  play  spirit  is  conspicuously  absent.  Toys  are 
uncommcm;  the  few  dolls  of  the  neighborhood  are  too  highly  prized 
for  common  use  as  playthings.  A  little  crippled  girl  has  two  Christ- 
mas dolls,  still  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  came  two  or  three  years 
ago,  tacked  up  against  the  waU. 

The  isolation  of  the  mountain  people,  particularly  the  women  and 
children,  their  lack  of  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  with  the 
townspeople,  and  with  the  outside  world  can  not  fail  to  impress  the 
visitor.  Bad  roads  and  lack  of  conveyances,  together  with  scarcity 
of  telephones  and  absence  of  mail  service  close  at  hand,  are  largely 
responsible  for  cutting  off  the  family  from  outside  communication. 
The  rural  free  delivery  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  neighborhoods 
visited.  They  have  instead  the  ''star  route"  system  by  which  the 
mail  carrier  travels  only  the  main  roads  between  post  offices.  Fami- 
lies living  at  a  distance  from  the  post  office  find  it  difficult  to  make 
the  journey  for  their  mail  with  any  regularity.  One  family,  at  the 
end  of  a  steep  mountain  trail,  visited  September  6,  had  not  been  to 
the  post  office  for  mail  since  July. 
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»  Trips  to  town  are  infreqnent.  Town  shopping  for  the  whole  fam- 
ilr  is  largely  in^usted  to  the  ''  men  folks/'  and  their  many  natural 
bhnders  in  selections  of  feminine  apparel  are  accepted  with  stoical 
fortitnde.  '^There's  no  call  for  me  to  go  to  town/'  said  one  woman, 
hi  a  probably  typical  family  the  father  goes  to  town  erery  week  or 
two,  the  mother  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  older  children  about  as 
often  as  the  mother,  though  they  ''  are  like  their  father  and  would  go 
erery  week  if  ih«y  had  a  chance." 

Often  it  is  the  difficulty  of  taking  young  children  that  keeps  the 
fftmily  so  closely  at  home.  A  mother,  who  has  not  been  to  town  for 
three  years,  ^' likes  to  go,  but  with  such  a  crowd  of  children  (seven) 
she  can't  figure  how  to  take  them  all  along."  A  mother  at  the  end  of 
ft  lonely  trail  has  never  been  to  town  in  her  Ufe;  she  has  not  been  to 
the  country  store — ^6  miles  away — since  her  oldest  girl  (now  15)  was 
ft  baby,  but ' '  aims  to  go  next  spring  if  she  Hves  and  nothing  happens, 
and  do  her  own  trading  again."  A  mother  who  leads  a  lonely  life, 
with  her  husband  off  on  ''pubhc  works"  and  the  children  at  school, 
hfts  never  been  to  a  fair  or  a  show  in  her  Ufe  and  never  gets  away 
from  home  at  all  except  to  her  nearest  neighbors,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  the  mountain.  A  bad  trail,  merely  a  sledge  road  straight  up 
the  mountain,  leads  to  their  cabin,  the  last  of  that  cove;  it  is  rarely 
that  anyone  comes  along  that  way.  Another  has  never  seen  a  rail- 
way train  in  her  Kfe;  she  went  to  the  county  seat  once  with  her  hus- 
band— 15  years  ago,  the  day  after  she  was  married — ^but  the  train 
was  late,  and  it  was  so  cold  that  they  could  not  wait  and  had  to  come 
back  to  the  mountains  without  seeing  it.  Her  husband  gets  to  tavm 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  None  of  the  children  has  ever  gone 
except  the  oldest,  who  went  last  year  to  '*show  the  doctor  her  ton- 
oUitis." 

Few  famihes  have  a  conveyance  of  any  sort;  aside  from  three  sur- 
reys in  the  neighborhoods  visited,  travel  must  be  performed  in  a  farm 
wagon  or,  more  commonly,  afoot.  Sometimes  the  wagon,  loaded 
with  pins  or  bark,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  is  accompanied  to  town 
by  various  members  of  the  family  who,  though  walking,  can  easily 
keep  pace  with  the*slow-moving  oxen.  One  family  that  seldom  leaves 
the  neighbortiood  had  '^planned  on  going"  to  the  county  fair  this 
year,  but  could  not  get  room  in  the  neighbor's  wagon  and  owned  no 
team. 

Few  of  the  families  visited  expressed  any  desire  to  move  to  town. 
A  mother  of  13  children  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  ''not  one  of  my 
children  wants  to  go  to  town  to  live."  Of  one  man  strongly  averse 
to  town  it  was  said  ''the  quickest  he  can  get  away  is  too  loi^  for  him." 

Some  of  the  mountain  famihes  visited  had  hved  elsewhere  and 
returned  to  the  mountains.  A  family  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
tnd  four  children  are  all  glad  to  get  back  from  the  mill  village. 
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The  mother  thought  she  could  not  endure  spending  her  life  there 
where  she  had  to  put  each  child  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
had  been  so  sorry  for  the  country  people  who  had  sold  out  before 
going  to  the  mill  and  had  no  home  to  come  back  to.  Another  fam- 
ily had  tried  the  mills  for  three  years  but  were  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  mountains,  ''where  there  is  freedom  and  enough  to  eat  and  bum." 
In  another  family  the  children  all  liked  the  mill  town  better  than 
the  mountains,  and  the  family  would  have  stayed  there,  but  con- 
tracted measles;  one  boy  died,  and  the  grandfather  was  ill  for  four 
or  five  months.  Another  mother  has  no  use  for  a  cotton  mill,  "you 
bum  up  in  there  with  no  air;  the  children  never  got  to  sit  down  from 
the  time  they  went  in  in  the  morning  till  they  came  out  at  night, 
11  hours." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hardships  of  the  mountains  have  so  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  that  some  are  anxious 
to  leave  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  if  not  for  themselves.  A 
mother  in  a  lonely  cabin  on  the  mountain  to;)  does  not  like  the 
mountains,  but  ''a  poor  man  can't  buy  a  river  farm."  She  "wants 
to  move  down  lower  because  of  schooling  and  preaching." 

Another  woman  on  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  country,  who  was 
herself  reared  in  town,  wishes  to  move  back  to  town  next  year  that 
the  children  may  be  near  good  schools  and  get  to  church  and  Sunday 
school  and  have  the  doctor  at  hand.  Also,  she  misses  the  fresh  meat 
and  the  good  things  one  can  buy  in  town.  One  mother  complains 
that  ''a  body  has  to  work  mighty  hard  to  hve  and  hardly  can  Uve  in 
this  country."  Another  "would  rather  live  in  a  smoother  place  than 
in  this  steep  country,  but  not  in  a  city;  it's  too  binding  in";  she 
wants  to  "make  her  own  beans  and  roasting  ears." 

One  family  is  divided  among  itself ;  the  father  has  no  use  for  towns, 
the  mother  would  not  live  there  unless  she  could  have  her  garden  and 
chickens;  she  "would  rather  live  on  a  farm  if  she  had  a  real  farm, 
but  gets  tired  of  these  mountains  where  you  can't  raise  anything." 
The  two  oldest  girls  are  not  satisfied  with  the  old  cabin  on  tiie  creek 
and  want  to  move  to  town,  and  the  boys,  too,  "want  to  go  where  they 
can  see  more." 

Rural  communities  such  as  have  been  described  in  this  mountain 
county,  where  isolation  and  a  lack  of  community  spirit  are  charac- 
teristic, are  especially  in  need  of  such  plans  as  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  bureau  of  community  service  are  developing  in  connection 
with  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 

of  rural  communities.^ 
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PART  IV. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Hie  findingB  of  Uiese  surveys  of  child  care  in  a  tjrpical  lowland 
or  ootton-^^isiiig  county  and  in  a  typical  mountain  county  of  North 
Carolina  are  significant  not  only  for  the  counties  studied,  but  at^o 
for  rural  areas  in  many  of  the  southern  States. 

The  population  of  the  areas  studied  is  uniformly  native-born 
Ammcan  of  native  parentage — in  the  lowland  coimty  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  whites  and  negroes,  and  in  the  mountains  ex- 
clusively white.  In  the  lowland  county,  farming  is  piuvued  largely 
under  a  system  of  tenancy,  two-fifths  of  the  white  and  three-fourths 
of  the  negro  farmers  visited  beiag  tenants.  Farm  acreage  is  small; 
about  half  the  white  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  negro  farms  visited 
are  *' one-horse''  farms;  that  is,  worked  with  one  horse  or  mule,  and 
with  only  approximtaely  25  acres  in  cultivation.  Cotton  is  the 
"money  crop''  and  is  an  expensive  crop  to  produce.  The  small 
tenant  operates  his  farm  under  the  heavy  handicap  of  the  crop 
Ken  system. 

In  the  mountain  county,  farming,  on  account  of  the  topography  of 
the  land,  is  attended  with  difficulties.  Although  nearly  every  man 
considers  himself  a  farmer,  he  farms  on  a  small  scale,  with  the 
object  of  raising  sufficient  food  for  his  family  rather  than  producing 
&  crop  for  market.  Hie  average  farm  occupies  some  50  to  100 
icres  with  only  10  to  25  acres  of  improved  land.  The  scant  income 
derived  from  farming  must  be  supplemented  by  the  sale  of  timber 
]MXHiuctB  at  the  county  seat,  by  mica  mining,  and  by  ^'public  works'' 
%t  the  sawmill,  kaolin  mine,  or  lumber  camp.  Although  there  were 
a  few  families  of  ^'renters,"  teQancy  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  in 
the  cotton  country,  and  the  majority  of  families  own  their  homes 
ted  the  land  on  which  they  Uve. 

The  children's  home  environment  in  the  lowland  county  families 
visited  varies  widely  according  to  the  economic  circumstances  of  the 
iamily,  the  children  of  the  landowners  having  more  comfortable  as 
as  well  as  more  healthful  surroundings  than  the  tenant's  children. 
Lack  of  sufficient  house  room  at  many  tenant  homes  ia  perhaps  the 
luost  senous  housing  defect,  resulting  in  overcrowding,  particularly 
of  sleeping  quarters.  Sanitation  is  a  serious  problem;  more  than 
half  the  homes  of  white  families  and  four-fifths  of  the  negro  homes 
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have  no  privy  of  any  kind;  at  a. number  of  homes,  drinking  water  is 
ob  tamed  from  a  dug  well — obviously  an  unsafe  source  of  supply, 
particularly  in  a  district  where  soil  pollution  is  widespread.    ' 

The  typical  mountain  home  is  picturesque  rather  than  comfort- 
able. Certain  housing  defects  are  common;  notably  lack  of  suffi- 
cient house  space,  whidi  results  in  overcrowding,  especially  of  the 
sleeping  rooms;  insujficient  light,  many  of  the  older  cabins  having 
no  windows  other  than  heavy  wooden  shutters,  which,  when  closed, 
leave  the  room  quite  dark;  and  the  difficulty  of  heating  loosely  con- 
structed cabins  and  rough  board  houses  during  the  severe  winter 
weather.  Sanitation  is  primitive.  Nine  families  in  10  have  no 
toilet  of  any  description.  The  spring,  the  conmaon  water  supply, 
is  dangerously  subject  to  pollution  because  of  the  absence  of  privies. 

Both  counties  have  a  strikingly  high  maternal  death  rate  from 
causes  pertaining  to  childbirth — ^in  the  lowland  county,  41.5,  and 
in  the  mountain  county,  21.9  per  100,000  population,  as  compared 
with  the  rate,  15.2,  for  the  entire  area  of  death  registration.^  In 
the  lowland  county,  though  the  rate  for  white  women,  17.3,  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  rate  for  the  death  registration  area,  the  high 
total  death  rate  is  due  to  an  alarmin^y  high  rate,  93.9,  among 
negro  women. 

An  urgent  need  for  provision  for  maternity  care  was  one  of  the 
most  important  findings  of  the  survey;  facilities  for  guarding  the 
health  and  life  of  the  mother  at  childbirth  are  totally  inadequate  in 
the  rural  communities  visited.  In  the  lowland  county,  though  two- 
thirds  of  the  white  mothers  were  attended  in  childbirth  by  a  phy- 
sician, one-third  of  the  white  mothers  and  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
negro  mothers  had  employed  a  negro  midwife.  A  physician  was 
often  out  of  the  question  for  various  reasons  duch  as  cost,  distance, 
scarcity  of  telephones,  and  bad  roads  during  part  of  the  year.  It 
was  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  mothers  that  the  midwife  was 
a  precarious  dependence  when  complications  had  arisen.  Ample 
facilities  for  hospital  care  are  available  at  the  county  seat,  from  4  to 
14  miles  distant,  where  two  hospitals  are  located.  This  county  has 
also  made  an  excellent  beginning  in  pubUc-health  nursing,  with  a 
nurse  for  white  and  one  for  negro  wonaen;  their  time,  however,  is 
so  largely  occupied  at  the  county  seat  and  in  the  surrounding  mill 
villages  that  they  are  unable  to  render  any  appreciable  amount  of 
nursing  service  in  the  nu'al  districts  of  the  county.  Few  of  the 
mothers  visited  had  had  any  prenatal  advice  or  attention.  Nursing 
care  at  confinement,  except  in  a  few  families  who  had  engaged  a  mid- 
wife as  nurse  in  addition  to  the  doctor,  consisted  of  the  untrained 
services  of  relatives  and  neighbors ;  none  of  the  mothers  had  engaged 

I  Mortality  Statistics,  1915,  p.  60.    U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1917.    Sum  of  the  ratea 
there  given  (or  "puerperal  fever''  and  "other  puerperal  affections.'! 
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ft  tntned  nnney  And  only  two  a  '^practical"  nnxBe.  The  majority 
of  the  motheiB  also  failed  to  receire  adequate  supcrviaion  during 
liMir  ocmvaleBceiioe  after  diildbirth. 

Ld  the  mountain  county  no  physician  is  resident  in  any  of  the  three 
(ownaMps  of  the  survey,  and  the  f amihee  Hye  from  4  to  26  miles  from 
the  nearest  doctor.  Tliere  is  no  hospital  within  the  county,  the 
neftrest  being  located  at  the  county  seat  of  the  adjacent  county, 
reached  once  a  day  by  mail  stage  across  the  roughest  of  mountain 
roads.  IlieBre  are  no  trained  nuises  in  the  county,  and  patients  are 
dependent  upon  tiie  well-^neaning  but  untrained  services  of  relatives 
and  nei^boiB.  Trained  nursing  in  confinement  was  wholly  lacking. 
No  one  of  the  mothers  visited  had  had  the  services  of  either  a  trained 
or  "practical"  nurse  during  confinement;  some  few  had  been  mused 
by  attending  mid  wives;  the  others,  by  relatives,  neighbors,  or 
{lieflds.  Prenatal  care  is  practically  nonexistent;  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  mothers  visited  had  had  no  advice  or  supervision 
▼hatever  during  their  pregnancy.  Over  half  the  mothers  were 
attended  in  confinement  by  a  neighborhood  midwife.  Inability 
to  secare  medical  attention  at  childbirth  had  sometimes  resulted 
disastrously,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  mothers.  Postnatal 
mtfi  are  rarely  made  by  the  physician,  but  where  a  midwife  lives 
dose  by,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  is  customary  for  her  to  ^'  drop  in'' 
every  day  <Mr  so  in  passing. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  in  a  publication  on  Maternal  Mortality/ 
soggests  that  the  following  plan  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  ade- 
quate medical  and  nursing  care  for  mothers  and  babies  in  a  rural 
coanty: 

1-  A  rural  nuising  service,  centering  at  the  county  seat,  with  nurseB  especiallj 
equipped  to  diacem  the  danger  sigiiB  of  pregnancy.  The  establishment  of  snch  a  serv^ 
ice  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  economical  first  step  in  creating  the  network  of 
ageodes  which  will  assure  proper  care  for  both  normal  and  abnormal  cases.  In  the 
fund  couiitiQS  in  the  United  States  which  already  have  established  nurses,  the  growth 
«i  this  work  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest. 

2.  An  accessible  county  center  for  maternal  and  in&mt  welfare  at  which  mothen 
nay  obtain  simple  information  as  to  the  proper  care  of  themselves  during  pregnancy 
IB  wdl  as  of  their  babies. 

3.  A  county  maternity  hospital,  or  beds  in  a  general  hospital,  for  the  proper  care 
•^ahoormal  cases  and  for  the  care  of  normal  cases  when  it  is  convenient  for  the  women 
to  leave  their  homes  for  confinement.  Such  a  hospital  necessarily  would  be  acceseible 
to  all  parts  of  the  coimty. 

4.  Skilled  attendance  at  confinement  obtainable  by  each  woman  in  the  county. 

In  the  lowland  county,  the  most  immediate  need  in  respect  to 
maternal  care  seems  to  be  for  the  employment  of  a  rural  nurse  for 
&6  white  and  one  for  the  negro  women  of  the  rural  sections  of  the 


I,  Dr.  Grmoe  L.:  IfateiHAl  Mortality  from  all  Conditions  Connected  with  GhfldUrfh  in  tibe  United 
StatM  and  Cartain  Otlwr  Coontrlas,  p.  37.    U.  8.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  19.   Washington,  19lf. 
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county,  which  are  now  out  of  reach  of  the  pubhc^health  nuises  at  the 
county  seat.  Prenatal  care  and  assistance  at  confinementi  also 
postnatal  supervision  and  advice  as  to  the  care  of  the  young  baby, 
would  be  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the  rural  nurse.  In  the 
mountain  coimty,  a  cottage  hospital  at  the  county  seat  would  prove  of 
value  to  the  mothers  within  a  radius  of  a  few  mUes;  while  roads  con- 
tinue to  be  as  poor  as  at  present,  however,  any  f  aciUties  at  the  county 
seat  will  be  inaccessible  to  the  greater  part  of  the  county's  rural 
population.  There  is  an  obvious  and  immediate  need  for  rural 
nurses,  to  visit  the  mothers  in  their  own  homes.  This  county  at 
present,  unlike  the  lowland  county,  has  no  pubUc-health  nurse.  The 
ways  in  which  a  nurse  could  be  of  help  to  mothers  in  this  district 
have  been  indicated. 

Although  even  one  public-health  nurse  in  a  county  can  accomplish 
much  along  educational  Unes  as  to  the  proper  maternity  and  infant 
care  and  the  care  of  the  school  child,  on  account  of  the  territory  to 
be  covered,  one  nurse  alone  obviously  can  not  meet  all  the  needs  of 
the  rural  mother  and  child.  The  ideal  which  has  been  attained  in  a 
few  counties  is  the  division  of  the  county  into  smaller  districts  with 
a  county  nursing  service  and  commimity  nurses;  in  a  small  district 
the  nurse  can  do  bedside  nursing  and  nursing  at  the  time  of  confine- 
ment, as  well  as  more  general  educational  work.  Methods  of  initia- 
ting a  rural  nursing  service  on  the  county  plan  are  described  in  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Children's  Bureau  ^  as  foUows: 

In  cert&in  counties  the  work  was  established  at  first  through  private  subeeriptions; 
enough  money  was  raised  in  this  way  to  support  a  nurse  for  a  period  of  6  to  12  months; 
after  the  value  of  the  work  had  been  demonstrated  the  county  authorities  appropri- 
ated money  to  continue  it.  This  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  public-health 
nuniiig  is  not  a  charity  but  is  a  measure  for  health  protection  to  which  aU  the  people 
of  the  community  have  a  right.  In  one  county  in  a  Middle  Western  State  a  federation 
of  women  was  formed  which  included  all  the  organizations  of  women  in  the  coimty^ 
women's  clubs,  ladies'  aid  societies,  and  parent- teacher  associations,  as  well  as  small 
neighborhood  groups  of  rural  women.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  federation 
A  tax  was  levied  by  referendum  vote  and  a  large  sum  of  money  provided  for  health 
work.    Two  nurses  are  now  employed  by  this  county. 

In  many  counties  the  nursing  service  has  been  established  through  the  employment 
of  a  nurse  for  the  rural  schools,  and  this  method  has  proved  very  successful.  In  other 
counties  the  nurse  has  begun  her  work  as  a  tuberculosis  nurse ;  in  others  as  an  assistant 
to  the  county  health  officer.  Whatever  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  nurse  soon 
finds  that  the  assistance  which  she  can  give  to  mothers  in  the  care  of  themselves  and 
of  their  babies  is  one  of  its  most  important  developments. 

In  planning  a  rural  nursing  service  two  things  are  essential : 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  right  nurse.  The  nurse  employed 
should  have  had  training  in  public-health  or  visiting  niu^ing  such  aa  is  given  now  in 
many  training  courses,  and  should  also  have  practical  experience.  Nurses  who  have 
bad  hospital  training  only  are  not  fitted  to  carry  out  public-health  nursing  successfully. 

2.  Ample  provision  must  be  made  for  transportation  through  the  county. 

I  Hoore,  Elitabeth:  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  Cotmty  In  Kansas,  pp.  49, 50.    IT.  S.  Childreiili 
Bureau  Publioatlon  No.  aft.    Washington,  1017. 
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The  commntiitieB  yisited  in  the  lowland  county  have  a  low  rate  of 
infant  mortality — 48  per  1 ,000  live-bom  white  children,  a  loss  of  1 
diild  in  20,  and  64  per  1,000  liye-bom  negro  children,  a  loss  of  1  child 
ia  16.  The  considerably  higher  death  rate  among  negro  infants,  as 
well  as  the  previously  mentioned  higher  maternal  death  rate  among 
negro  mothers,  indicates  a  need  for  further  e£Forts  directed  toward 
prenatal,  maternal,  and  infant  care  for  the  n^gro  population.  The 
mountain  townships  visited  have  a  considerably  higher — that  is, 
leas  favorable — ^rate  of  infant  mortality  than  either  of  the  rural  sec- 
tions so  far  studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  Of  1,107  children 
bom  alive  at  least  one  year  before  the  agent's  visit,  89  had  failed  to 
sorvive  their  first  year — an  infant  mortality  rate  of  80.4,  a  loss  of 
1  child  in  13  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  55  in  a  Kansas  county 
studied  by  the  bureau,*  and  48  in  the  lowland  county  of  this  survey. 
Even  in  tiie  mountain  county,  however,  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
is  low  as  compared  with  the  rate  in  cities  and  towns. 

In  the  mountain  county,  prematurity  was  the  most  important 
eause  of  infant  loss.  One  child  in  four  that  failed  to  survive  its  first 
year  had  been  prematurely  bom.  Moreover,  nearly  half  the  infant 
deaths  had  occurred  within  the  first  two  weeks.  This  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  urgency  of  prenatal  care  for  the  mother,  additional 
evidence  also  of  the  need  for  a  rural  nurse  who  as  one  of  her  duties 
would  advise  the  mother  as  to  prenatal  and  infant  care. 

It  is  significant  that  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  infant  mor- 
Uhty  of  the  rural  communities  visited,  in  both  the  lowland  and  the 
mountain  county,  is  coincident  with  universal  breast  feeding  of 
infants.  In  the  lowland  county,  all  the  78  white  babies  for  whom 
feeding  histories  were  secured  had  been  nursed  during  the  first  five 
montl)s;'of  the  86  n^ro  babies,  all  were  breast  fed  during  their  first 
two  fiaonths;  in  the  mountain  county,  every  one  of  the  115  babies 
for  whom  feeding  histories  were  secured  had  been  nursed  from  birth 
q^  to  at  least  the  ninth  month  of  age.  In  both  counties  nursing  is 
usually  continued  well  into  the  second  year.  In  addition  to  breast 
feeding,  however,  the  babies  are  often  indulged  from  an  early  age 
ia  tastes  of  family  diet. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  mothers  in  having  their  children  ex- 
uoined  at  the  children's  health  conferences  held  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  lowland  county,  suggests  the  desirability  of  a  periodic 
examination  of  infants  with  opportunities  for  informal  advice  to  the 
mothers  as  to  infant  care.  Such  examinations  might  be  held  by 
physicians,  with  a  public-health  nurse  in  attendance,  at  accessible 
neuters  scattered  through  the  rural  sections  of  the  county.  The 
DUise  might  also  establish  her  headquarters  at  these  centers  where 

>  ICaternity  and  Infant  Care  In  a  Rural  County  in  Kansas,  p.  41. 
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she  could  be  available  for  consultation  with  mothers  who  need  her 
advice  and  from  wnich  centers  she  would  visit  homes  and  schools  of 
that  district. 

The  niral  child  is  subject  to  the  common  diseases  of  the  city  child 
and  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  medical  care  in  sickness.  In  the 
absence  of  a  physician  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  of  a  county 
nursing  service,  the  mother  is  thrust  upon  her  own  resources  in  case 
of  sickness,  and  must  rely  largely  upon  home  remedies.  In  the  low- 
land county,  patent  remedies,  especially  croup  and  cough  "cures," 
liniments,  soothing  and  teething  sirups,  remedies  for  women's  diseases, 
and  for  constipation  have  a  widespread  sale.  A  recent  "secret 
remedies''  bill  recommended  to  the  State  legislature  of  1917,  by  the 
State  board  of  health,  failed  of  passage.  In  the  mountain  families, 
and  in  some  of  the  white  and  most  of  the  negro  families  of  the  lowland 
county,  "doctoring"  with  native  herbs  is  customary.  A  periodic 
physical  examination  of  the  school  children,  as  proposed  by  the  State 
board  of  health,  should  be  an  important  step  in  the  checking  of  disease. 

Family  diet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  growing  child  leaves  much 
to  be  desired ;  it  is  probable  that  the  heavy  diet  of  the  average  family, 
with  an  excess  of  fat  and  partly  cooked  starch,  and  a  deficiency  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  except  during  the  summer  months,  together  with 
the  custom  of  indulging  children  in  promiscuous  habits  of  eating,  is  a 
factor  in  the  indigestion  which  according  to  the  mothers  is  one  of 
their  chief  difficulties.  Diet  is  more  varied  in  the  mountain  than  in 
the  lowland  county,  but  is  still  scarcely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
child. 

There  is  a  very  obvious  need  in  these  rural  commimities  for  in- 
creased attention  to  educational  opportunitias  for  the  children. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  school  law,  attendance  is  compulsory  for 
children  between  8  and  14  years  for  only  four  months  of  the  school 
term,  but  even  this  is  practically  unenforced.  The  school  term  is 
short — commonly  five  months  for  white  and  four  months  for  negro 
schools — and  this,  together  with  irregular,  spasmodic  attendance 
makes  progress  difficult.  The  rough  roads,  bad  weather,  and  need 
for  help  with  the  farm  work  are  responsible  for  the  irregular  attend- 
ance. Between  the  agee  of  10  and  20,  approximately  1  white  c^hild 
out  of  10  and  1  negro  out  of  3,  in  the  lowland  county,  had  not  learned 
even  to  read  and  write;  in  the  mountain  families,,  this  rate  was  ap- 
proximately 1  out  of  3. 

In  the  lowland  county  communities,  two  of  the  white  school  dis- 
tricts have  voted  the  special  school  tax  and  have  well-built,  well- 
equipped  schoolhouses.  Three  of  the  white  schools,  however,  and 
all  the  negro  schools  are  one-room,  one-teacher  schools.  School  san- 
itation is  notably  deficient.  Only  one  of  the  five  white  schools  has 
one  toilet  for  boys  and  one  for  girk;  two  have  one  for  the  girls  only, 
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wlule  two  of  the  white  schools  and  all  four  negro  schools  have  no 
toilet  facilities  whatever.  In  the  mountain  townships  visited,  most 
of  the  seven  school  districts  have  new  buildings,  painted  and  in  good 
repair;  school  equipment,  however,  is  meager  and  antiquated.  San- 
iUiy  conveniences  are  lacking.  Only  one  of  the  seven  schools  is 
provided  with,  a  privy  for  the  girls,  and  the  other  schools  have  no 
toilets  whatever,  a  particularly  dangerous  condition  since  the  spring 
is  the  source  of  drinking  water. 

The  children  of  the  family  performed  a  considerable  share  of  the 
farm  labor  on  their  home  farms,  working  in  the  fields  along  with 
their  parents,  helping  to  sow  and  harvest  the  crops,  a  number  in  the 
mountains  also  helping  in  the  timberland  after  the  crops  were  laid 
by.  In  the  lowland-county  communities,  two-thirds  of  the  white 
children  and  three-fourths  of  the  negro  children  5  to  15  years  old, 
in  addition  to  doing  a  variety  of  chores,  helped  in  the  fields,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting  the  crops,  particularly  chopping  and  picking 
cotton  and  hoeing  com.  In  the  mountain  country,  farm  work  is 
irregular,  since  little  farming  is  done,  and  usually  the  busy  seasons 
with  all  hands  putting  in  a  full  day's  work  are  concentrated  into  a 
few  weeks. 

Although  early  training  in  habits  of  industry  is  desirable,  and 
though  a  reasonable  amount  of  farm  work  would  scarcely  injure  a 
healthy  child  of  sufficient  size  and  strength,  children's  work  on  the 
iann,  such  as  is  described  in  this  report,  has  certain  objectionable 
IfMLtures,  the  most  serious  of  which  are  the  undue  strain  upon  the 
strength  of  the  child,  the  interruption  of  his  schooling,  and,  in  the 
lowland  county,  the  iU  effects  upon  his  health  of  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

In  the  lowland-county  township,  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
social  intercourse  are  more  nimierous  than  in  many  rural  commu- 
nities. School  entertainments  are  given  occasionally,  and  other 
means  of  social  diversion  are  popular,  such  as  picnics,  ice-cream  sup- 
pers, swimming  parties,  individual  entertaining  and  visiting,  and 
Saturday  trips  to  town.  Clubs  and  lodges  of  various  sorts  are  foimd. 
Three-fourths  of  the  white  families  subscribe  regularly  for  some  sort 
of  publication,  usually  weekly  rural  editions  of  the  county  papers. 
Migration  from  country  to  town  is  rare,  and  the  average  family  is 
satisfied  with  country  Ufe. 

Negro  families  also  have  ample  means  of  social  intercourse.  Church 
is  their  conunon  meeting  place  and  frequent  services  are  held.  The 
schools  occasionally  arrange  an  entertainment  to  raise  money  for 
some  needed  article  of  equipment.  Clubs  and  societies  are  common 
among  the  adult  negroes,  and  are  usually  organizations  which  pay  a 
benefit  in  case  of  sickness.  Trips  to  to^v^Ti  are  infrequent,  due  to  a 
lack  of  mules  and  conveyances.  The  negro  family  also  is  genuinely 
content  with  country  life. 
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In  the  mountains  facilities  for  recreation  are  extremely  limited 
and  badly  needed.    Social  intercourse  consists  largely  of  attending 
''preaching"  once  a  month,  county  fair  once  a  year,  and  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  neighbors  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    There  is  a  marked 
lack  of  conmiunity  interests  and  of  social  organizations  of  any  sort. 
Books,  newspapers,  or  magazines  are  seldom  found  in  mountain 
homes.     Few  families  have  a  conveyance  of  any  sort,  hence  trips  to 
town  are  rare,  especially  for  the  women  and  children.     Here^  as  in 
the  lowland  county,  few  families  expressed  a  desire  to  move  to  town. 
Some,  however,  were  eager  to  leave  for  the  children's  sake — to  be 
more  convenient  to  school,  church,  and  doctor. 


PART  V.  APPENDIX. 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  CHILD  WELFARE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Through  an  exceptionally  effective,  progressive-minded  State 
board  of  health,  aUve  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  which 
constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  much  is 
being  accomplished  along  the  lines  of  pubhc  health  and  sanitation. 

ORGANIZATION. 

With  an  original  annual  appropriation  of  $100  in  1877,  the  State 
board  of  health  soon  made  itself  a  necessary  factor  in  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  In  1909  the  services  of  a  full-time  health  officer  were 
secured.  Since  then  pubhc  health  work  has  developed  into  a  well- 
organized  department  with  an  executive  office.  State  laboratory  of 
hygiene,  State  sanatorium  and  bureau  of  tuberculosis,  and  bureau 
of  engineering  and  education,  vital  statistics,  rural  sanitation,  soil 
pollution,  and  accounting.  In  1916  the  State  ranked  twentieth  in 
per  capita  expenditure  for  pubhc-health  work,  S0.026,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  other  States  ranging  from  $0.0073  in  Tennessee  to 
10.1521  in  Florida,  according  to  compilations  by  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Chapin,  for  the  American  Medical  Association.^ 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

The  ''model  law"  for  birth  registration  went  into  effect  in  North 
Carolina  July  1,  1913.  Its  enforcement  has  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult in  this  State  because  of  the  rural  character  of  the  population, 
and  also  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  births  attended  by  mid- 
wives.  In  June,  1916,  registration  of  deaths  was  considered  com- 
plete enough  to  warrant  the  inclusion  of  North  Carolina  in  the  death 
registration  area  of  the  Buiieau  of  the  Census.  Recently  (December, 
1917),  the  inclusion  of  the  State  in  the  census  area  of  birth  registra- 
tion marks  the  culmination  of  the  effective  efforts  of  the  State  board 
of  health  toward  improved  statistics. 

As  a  test  of  birth  registration  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  survey, 
&I1  births  which  had  occurred  in  1915  (found  by  house-to-house 
visits  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry)  were  checked  back  to  the 

1  Stxteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  1915-1916,  p.  17. 
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records  at  the  comity  seat.  Of  the  61  births  occurring  in  that  year 
in  the  township  of  the  lowland  county,  48,  or  79  per  cent,  had  been 
registered.  In  one  of  the  mountain  townships,  none  of  the  21  births 
occurring  in  1915  was  registered;  the  registrar  appointed  for  the 
township  had  refused  to  serve  and  the  office  was  allowed  to  remain 
vacant  during  the  entire  year.  Another  mountain  township  had 
registered  21  out  of  23  births,  and  the  third,  a  small,  remote  town- 
ship 20  miles  from  the  county  seat,  had  registered  every  one  of  its 
13  births. 

EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

To  interest  the  general  pubhc  in  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  board 
of  health  has  in  constant  use  a  portable  motion-picture  outfit  suit- 
able for  work  in  rural  districts,  a  series  of  illustrated  stock  lectures, 
traveUng  exhibits,  and  an  extensive  press  service.  The  motion- 
picture  health  films  reach,  among  others,  a  large  class  of  people  who 
read  very  little,  and  these  films  present  to  them  in  simple  form  the 
principles  of  sanitation  and  disease  prevention.  The  picture  show 
makes  the  rounds  of  rural  schools  in  an  automobile,  which  carries  an 
extra  engine  to  run  the  lights  and  furnish  power  for  the  pictures. 
A  ^'Charhe  Chaphn''  movie  lends  variety  to  the  health  films  and  a 
victrola  furnishes  music  during  the  changing  of  reels. 

Outfits  of  lectures  on  health  subjects,  illustrated  by  a  set  of  lantern 
slides  with  a  stereopticon  lantern,  are  furnished  foee  of  charge  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  teachers,  preachers,  and  others  interested  in 
public  health.  The  traveUng  exhibit  presents  the  more  important 
health  problems  by  means  of  charts  and  models,  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  demonstrator.  The  press  service  sends  out  to  news- 
papers of  the  State  a  daily  article  of  from  200  to  300  words,  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  bulletin,  and  issues  special  pamphlets. 

HOOKWORM,  TYPHOID,  AND  PELLAGRA  CAMPAIGNS. 

In  a  five-year  campaign  ending  May,  1915,  the  Rockefeller  Sani- 
tary Commission,  now  the  International  Health  Commission,  exam- 
ined 267,999  citizens  of  the  State  for  hookworm  infection,  and  treated 
96,618  infected  citizens,  also  improving  1,796  privies.^ 

The' State  bureau  of  rural  sanitation  has  reached  21  counties  with 
its  typhoid  vaccinations  and  given  three  complete  vaccinations  to 
100,000  people,  vaccinating  an  average  of  4,761  persons  in  each 
county — ^from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  coimties.' 

A  pellagra  campaign  in  one  county  has  been  fruitful  of  lasting 
results,  convincing  the  pubhc  of  the  value  of  a  more  varied  dietrfiy. 

1  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  1915-1916,  p.  61. 
*  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  191&-1916,  p.  45. 
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SOIL  POLLUn6N  WORK. 

11u9  work,  which  has  for  its  object  the  control  of  diseases  spread 
through  pollution  of  the  soil,  is  a  recent  development  and  so  far 
has  been  conducted  in  only  one  county.  The  method  followed,  as 
described  in  the  annual  report*of  the  State  board  of  health  is  ^'to 
▼isit  each  and  every  home  in  the  county  and  demonstrate  to  the 
people  the  ways  in  which  this  class  of  diseases  is  spread  and  to 
int^^t  them  in  providing  sanitary  privies  as  a  preventive  measure. 
Also,  an  important  part  of  the  campaign  is  to  examine  and  give 
keatments  for  hookworm  disease  and  vaccinations  to  prevent  typhoid 
fever/' » 

POSTGRADUATE  CLINICS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  State  board  of  health 
program  has  been  the  development  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  board  of  health  and  the  State  University  of  a  home  postgradu- 
ate course  in  children's  diseases  for  the  doctors  of  the  State.  The 
fundamental  principle  consists  in  bringing  the  teacher  to  the  class 
instead  of  sending  the  class  to  the  teacher.  The  plan  was  initiated 
in  1916  in  two  counties.  Two  experts  were  obtained  to  bring  a  six- 
weeks'  course  to  80  rural  physicians,  the  expense  of  from  $2,000  to 
12,500  being  shared  by  them.  The  amount  which  each  physician 
paid  was  about  $30,  whereas,  had  he  gone  to  any  of  the  large  hospital 
ceateis  for  such  a  course  the  expense  would  have  amounted  to  from 
S300  to  $400,  including  travel,  lodging,  and  the  loss  of  income  during 
absence.  The  course  consisted  of  a  lecture  and  clinic  one  day  a 
▼eek  in  each  of  six  towns  of  the  counties  selected.  Physicians  were 
allowed  to  bring  their  own  patients  for  consultation,  and  so  urgent 
was  the  demand  for  the  clinics  that  they  will  doubtless  be  repeated 

another  year,  the  subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  subscribiog  physicians.^ 

« 
PUBLIC-HEALTH  NURSING. 

The  State  sanatorium  and  bureau  of  tuberculosis  of  the  State  board 
of  health  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  a  director  of  public- 
health  nursing  for  the  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  pays  one-half  her  salary  and  expenses. 
The  Metropolitan  company  has  also  cooperated  in  local  nursing  activi- 
ties, awarding  five  scholarships  in  public-health  nursing  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  In  1916  a  three-days'  conference  of  the  35 
public-health  nurses  of  the  State  was  held  at  the  State  sanatoriimi; 
<>fie  result  of  this  conference  was  a  great  stimulation  throughout  the 
State  of  interest  in  public-health  nursing.    By  February,  1918,  there 

vere  in  North  Carolina  65  public-health  nurses  *  (more,  it  is  reported, 

-  - ~ 

1  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  191&-1916,  p.  46. 
•  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  1915-1916,  p.  28. 
>The  Unlyersity  of  North  CaroliiiA  News  Letter,  Vol.  IV,  No.  13,  Feb.  20,  1918. 
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than  in  any  other  soutJiem  State).  They  were  supported  by  public 
funds,  mill  companies,  women's  clubs,  philanthropic  groups,  churches, 
and  lodges,  aided  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  de* 
mand  for  pubhc*health  nurses  is  greater  than  the  supply.  To  meet 
this  demand,  the  State  board  of  health,  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  planning  a  training  school  for 
public-health  nurses. 

REGISTRATION  OF  MIDWIVES. 

A  recent  act  to  prevent  blindness  in  infancy,^  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  of  1917,  requires  the  registration  of  midwives  with  the 
State  board  of  health  ''in  order  that  the  prophylactic  solution  and 
necessary  instructions  may  be  furnished  them."  A  penalty  of  from 
$10  to  $50  is  prescribed  for  midwives  failing  to  register.  Although 
this  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  yet  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  an  examination  or  supervision  of  midwives. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  INFANCY. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  1917^  makes  it  '^unlawful  for  any 
physician  or  midwife  practicing  midwifery  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  neglect  or  otherwise  fail  to  instill  or  have  instilled,  im- 
mediately upon  its  birth,  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-bom  babe  two  dropa 
of  a  solution  prescribed  or  furnished  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health." 

QUARANTINE  FOR  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  reporting  of  infectious  diseases  to  the  State  board  of  health 
was  made  compulsory  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1917,*  which 
also  provides  means  for  control  and  supervision  of  such  diseases. 
By  the  terms  of  this  act,  it  is  the  ''duty  of  every  phj^ician  to  notify 
the  county  quarantine  officer  of  the  name  and  address,  including 
the  name  of  the  school  district,  of  any  person  living  or  residing, 
permanently  or  temporarily,  in  the  county  about  whom  such  physi- 
cian is  consulted  professionally  and  whom  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
of  being  afflicted  with  whooping  cough,  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  smallpox,  infantile  paralysis,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever, 
Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  or  other  diseases 
declared  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  to  be  infectious 
and  contagious,  within  24  hours  after  obtaining  reasonable  evidence 
for  believing  that  such  person  is  suffering  from  one  of  the  aforesaid . 
diseases."  In  cases  where  the  patient  is  imattended  by  a  physician, 
the  duty  of  notifying  the  quarantine  officer  falls  upon  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  householder  in  the  order  named.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 

lActs  of  191 7,  ch.  257,  sec.  &  *  Acts  of  1917,  cb.  257,  soc.  3.  '  AcU  of  191 7,  <di.  263,  sec.  7. 
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eoonty  quarantine  officer  to  report  cases  of  the  aboye-mentioned 
leases  to  the  State  board  of  health  within  24  hours  after  the  disease 
has  been  reported  to  him.  The  State  board  of  health  is  empowered 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
sapervision  and  control  of  these  diseases.  Persons  willfully  violating 
die  law  or  the  rules  and  r^ulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  health 
are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  care  of  the 
rural  school  child.  Many  localities  have  developed  a  complete  pro- 
gram for  supervision  of  the  child^s  health  and  physical  development 
during  his  years  of  schooling,  with  medical  inspection  of  the  children 
pmodically,  and  a  school  niu^e  who  visits  in  the  homes  and  sees  to 
it  that  the  child  receives  the  treatment  which  has  been  recommended. 
It  has  been  proved  that  school  medical  inspection  needs  a  school 
muse  to  make  it.  effective. 

In  this  State  the  board  of  health  has  developed  a  **imit  of  school 
inspection '■  which  so  far  has  been  carried  on  in  six  counties.  The 
bureau  of  rural  sanitation  in  the  first  19  months  of  its  existence 
inspected  206  schools,  examined  15,751  children,  found  7,390 — 
almost  half — to  be  physically  defective  in  some  respect  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  having  10  per  cent  treated.^  The  value  of  this 
plan  lies  chiefly  in  arousing  local  interest  through  demonstration ;  it 
does  not  meet  the  need  for  permanent  periodic  examination  of  the 
children  or  for  a  permanent  school  nurse.  Recently  a  unique  com- 
pulsory State-wide  plan  has  been  devised  by  the  board  of  health 
and  enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature^  for  the  physical  examination 
of  school  children  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  The  teachers  them- 
selves will  make  the  examinations  according  to  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tions prepared  by  the  State  board  of  health  and  State  superintendent 
of  pubUc  instruction  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  A  record  of  each  examination  will  be  made  on 
cards  provided  by  the  State  board  of  health  and  transmitted  to  a 
physician  in  each  coimty  designated  by  the  State  board  of  health, 
who  will  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  with  serious 
physical  defects  as  defined  by  the  State  board  of  health  to  bring  the 
child  before  him  for  a  thorough  physical  examination. 

According  to  the  law  it  is  compulsory  for  a  parent  so  notified  to 
bring  his  child  before  the  physician.  The  physician  will  be  compen- 
sated by  the  coimty  commissioners  for  the  examinations.  Parents 
•le  then  notified  of  any  defect  discovered  and  advised  as  to  the 
treatment  which  the  child  should  receive.     Arrangements  will  be 

I  SUteenUi  Biennial  Report  of  tbe  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Healtb,  1915-1916,  pp.  45,  46. 
>Acte  011917,  dl.  344. 
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made  by  the  State  board  of  health  and  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  with  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  county  to  treat  school 
patients  at  a  reduced  cost,  20  per  cent  of  which  may  be  paid  by  the 
State  board  of  health,  provided  the  county  commissioners  will  pay 
20  per  cent.  This  leaves  only  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the  parents,  besides  securing  for  them  a  reduced  rate  for  their  chil- 
dren's treatment.  The  law  provides  that  every  school  child  shall  be 
examined  at  least  once  every  three  years,  and  that  the  work  shall 
be  so  planned  by  the  State  board  of  health  and  State  superintendent 
of  pubUc  instruction  as  to  cover  the  entire  State  once  in  every  three 
years. 

"COUNTY  UNITS." 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  State  board  of  health  is  carried  on  by  State 
board  of  health  agents  in  each  county  under  the  '^county  unit" 
system,  by  which  the  State  and  county  share  the  expense  of  educa- 
tional health  work.  Under  this  system  school  inspection  '^units'' 
have  been  conducted,  and  typhoid,  hookworm,  pellagra,  etc.,  have 
been  dealt  with. 

Recently  the  State  board  of  health,  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  contracted 
with  10  counties  of  the  State  for  a  three-year  program  of  health  work 
in  those  counties.  The  program  agreed  upon  is  to  consist,  in  each 
county,  of  units  devoted  to  soil  pollution,  quarantine  and  disin- 
fection, school  inspection,  life  extension,  and  infant  hygiene — all  under 
the  direction  of  a  full-time  health  officer,  and  at  an  average  yearly 
cost  to  the  county  of  between  $3,000  and  $4,500.  Definite  contracts 
have  been  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  State  board  of  health  and 
representatives  of  the  cooperating  counties. 

PubHc-health  activities  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  development 
in  this  State  and  are  carefully  and  efficiently  organized  imder  the 
State  board  of  health.  The  next  step  might  well  be  the  organization 
of  a  division  of  child  hygiene;  no  doubt  this  important  feature  of  the 
health  program  will  be  developed  shortly  by  this  State  just  as  it  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  State  boards  of  health  in  New  York, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Montana.  Such  a  bureau  correlates 
the  various  health  problems  of  childhood,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
infant  mortaUty,  prenatal  and  infant  care,  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  health  of  children  in  State  institutions,  and  activities  of 
children's  conferences  and  chnics. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACTIYITIES, 

Under  the  joint  leadership  of  the  State  and  Federal  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,' 
various  organizations  throughout  the  State  are  stimulating  an  interest 
in  higher  standards  of  farming  and  farm  life. 

»  38  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  Pt.  I,  p.  372  (act  of  May  a  1914). 
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COUNTT  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRATKm  AGENTS. 

Ninety-six  counties  of  the  State,  including  the  lowland  county  at 
the  tdme  of  this  survey  and  the  mountain  county  recently,  have  a 
t50unty  agent  who  by  demonstration  and  other  methods  interests  the 
fanners  of  his  county  along  the  Unes  of  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture, farm  management,  marketing,  purchase  of  supplies,  and  so 
forth. 

Home  demonstration  agents  to  interest  farm  women  in  modem 
household  economics  are  present  in*58  counties,  including  the  lowland 
county  of  the  survey. 

BOYS'  AND  dSLS'  CLUBS. 

Qubs,  open  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  are 
proving  an  effective  means  of  reaching  the  rural  community  through 
the  child.  These  chibs  are  supervised  by  State  agents,  assisted  by 
county  agents,  usually  cooperating  with  school  officials  and  rural 
teachers. 

Boys'  com  clubs  were  the  first  organization  of  this  type.  Hie 
oom-chib  boys  raise  an  acre  of  com,  usually  on  their  fathers'  farms, 
and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  most  successfiil  corn-club  member — 
based  on  the  largest  production  at  the  lowest  cost,  with  the  best 
exhibit  of  10  ears  and  the  best  essay  on  the  year's  work. 

Boys'  pig  clubs  are  arousing  interest  in  pork  production,  and  are 
teaching  the  boys  profitable  methods  of  feeding,  the  value  of  the  best 
breeds,  and  the  home  production  of  meat  for  the  family. 

Boys'  and  girls'  poultry  clubs  are  demonstrating  poultry  raising, 
handling,  and  marketing,  the  value  of  uniform  product  of  high  class 
for  cooperative  marketing,  better  care  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the 
increased  revenue  derived  from  better  breeding  and  management. 

Girls'  canning-club  work  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  State  relations  service.  The  girls  plant  and  culti- 
vate a  garden  of  a  tenth  of  an  acre,  and  can  the  products  for  home  and 
market.  Prizes  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  canned  product,  the  profit  shown  by  cost  accotmting,  and  a 
written  account  of  how  the  crop  was  made. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Farmers'  institutes  witlx  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  experts, 
for  both  farmers  and  farm  women,  had  been  held  in  many  counties 
during  1916,  including  the  lowland  county  of  this  study. 

This  lowland  coimty  has  been  well  organized  for  rural  progress, 
with  its  county  agent  and  home  demonstration  agent;  its  well-estab- 
lished com,  pig,  poultry,  and  canning  clubs  for  the  boys  and  girls;  a 
flourishing  and  stimulating  county  fair  with  an  infant-welfare  sec- 
tion; and,  for  some  years  past,  sessions  of  the  farmers'  institutes. 
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The  mountain  county,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
showed  a  total  lack  of  community  oi^anization  of  agricultural  activi- 
ties— ^no  county  agent,  no  demonstration  agent,  no  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  no  farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  county.  The  county 
fair  is  the  only  stimulus  to  improved  farming  and  farm  life,  and  even  at 
the  county  fair  the  exhibit  of  farm  products  is  meager  and  almost  over- 
shadowed by  the  cheap  commercial  amusements  offered.  The  recent 
employment  of  a  county  agent  is  an  important  beginning  toward  an 
improved  agricultural  program  for  the  county. 

RURAL  CREDITS  AND  FARM  LOAN  ASSOOATIONS. 

Ample  facihties  for  extending  credits  to  the  farmer,  thus  combating 
the  '^crop-lien''  and  high-interest  evils,  have  been  organized  and  a 
variety  of  systems.  State  and  Federal,  devised  by  which  the  farmer 
can  borrow  money  for  land  purchase  or  improvement. 

The  Federal  farm  loan  act,*  which  affords  an  opportunity  to  secure 
long-time  credit  (from  5  to  40  years)  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed 
6  per  cent,  should  not  only  help  the  farmer  to  secure  capital,  but, 
because  the  money  will  be  borrowed  through  a  local  farm-loan  asso- 
ciation, should  also  stimulate  cooperative  enterprise. 

The  McRae  rural  credits  bill,^  passed  by  the  1915  legislature,  pro- 
vides for  the  organization  of  credit  unions  for  short-time  credit  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  Loans  by  the 
credit  imions  under  this  law  can  be  made  to  members  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  crops  only  and  are  loaned  upon  the  name  of  the  farmer. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  limited  to  6  per  cent.  In  the  autumn  of  1917 
there  were  14  rural  credit  unions  in  the  State — ^more,  it  is  said,  than 
in  any  other  State. 

COUNTY  FAIRS. 

The  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  including  the  two  coim- 
ties  visited,  held  county  fairs  in  1916.  The  county  fair  has  won  an 
assured  place  for  itself  in  the  activities  for  rural  progress,  aifording 
as  it  does  an  opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  compare  his  results  with 
the  best  achievements  of  the  coimty,  and  with  the  produce  of  his 
neighbors  who  face  the  same  problems  and  surmount  the  same  ob- 
stacles that  he  must  reckon  with.  Farm  women  also  benefit  by  ex- 
hibits of  household  products — jellies,  jams,  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, cakes,  bread,  needlework,  and  knitting. 

In  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  county  fair  has  also  been  found  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  presenting  to  the  mothers  the  newer  ideals 
in  child  care  and  giving  them  the  advantage  of  expert  advice  as  to  the 
physical  development  of  their  children.     A  number  of  counties  have 

I  Farm  Lo&n  Act,  act  of  July  17,  1916.    39  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  360. 
«  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  115. 
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introdticed  baby  conferences  of  various  types  as  a  feature  of  the  fair 
▼ith  a  growing  tendency  to  abolish,  or  at  least  to  minimize,  the  com- 
petitive element,  which  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  earlier  baby 
eon  tests.  The  babies  are  weighed  and  measured  by  competent 
physicians  who  point  out  defects  to  the  mothers  and  give  them  con- 
fltnictive  suggestions  for  improving  the  child's  general  health.  Free 
Bterature  on  infant  care  is  frequently  distributed.  Baby  ** shows" 
of  various  sorts  were  held  in  connection  with  county  fairs  in  a  number 
of  counties,  inchiding  the  lowland  county  of  this  survey,  which  has 
had  one  for  three  years.  The  mountain  county  would,  no  doubt, 
also  find  the  mothers  interested  in  the  introduction  of  such  a  feature. 

COBfMUNITY  SERVICE  LEAGUES. 

The  activities  of  the  State  bureau  of  community  service  have  been 
of  especial  significance  to  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  Under 
the  leadership  of  this  bureau,  a  number  of  rural  neighborhoods  have 
been  organized  into  "Community  Service  Leagues,''  with  committees 
on  education,  farm  progress,  cooperative  marketing,  health  organiza^ 
tion  and  social  life,  and  an  executive  committee  which  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  bureau  determines  upon  the  line  of  work  for  each 
year  and  the  special  problems  upon  which  attention  is  to  be  con- 
c^itrated. 

Two  important  acts  of  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature  gave  a 
decided  impetus  to  the  movement  for  commimity  organization. 
An  article  in  the  Community  Center  for  September,  1917,  comments 
un  one  of  these  acte  as  follows: 

By  this*  act  [an  **act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  rural  communities,"  1917, 
di.  128],  the  people  of  each  rural  neighborhood — a  common  school  district  or  uniting 
poup  of  districts — *  *  *  may  secure  the  powers  and  advantages  of  incorporation 
HBually  reserved  for  cities  and  villages — the  right  to  enact  ordinances  [through  a  legally- 
proNdded-for  community  assembly]  and  assure  common  contribution  to  pay  for  com- 
munity improvements  tl^DUgh  the  levying  of  taxes;  they  may  nominate  for  the 
Governor's  appointment  a  community  judge  or  magistrate;  and  *  *  *  may, 
through  their  duly  chosen  executive  committee  of  *' directors/'  take  any  and  all 
necessary  steps  looldng  to  a  system  of    *    *    *    cooperative  community  marketing. 

A  committee  appointed  by  a  conference  which  was  called  by  Governor  Bickett  to 
prepaie  a  statement  concerning  the  purpose  of  this  law  concludes  its  report  with 
these  words: 

*'  It  will  make  the  school  and  the  schoolhouse  the  center  and  rallying  point  for  all 
activities,  agencies,  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  community  life  and  the  advance- 
ment of  conununity  progress  and  prosperity. 

"It  is  applied  democracy,  and  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  and  genius  of  our 


"In  short,  it  makes  progress  legal  and  binding  when  favored  by  a  majority  of  the 
community  instead  of  its  being  probably  only  an  ineffectual,  effervescent  mass- 
sentiment." 
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Through  an  ''  act  to.  improve  the  social  and  educational  conditions 
of  rural  communities'*  ^  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
pubUc  instruction  "to  provide  for  a  series  of  rural  entertainments, 
varying  in  number  and  cost  and  consisting  of  moving  pictures 
selected  for  their  entertaining  and  educational  value,  which  enter- 
tainments may  be  given  in  the  rural  schoolhouses  of  the  State  as 
herein  provided." 

HOME-COUNTY  STUDY  CLUBS  OP  UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

An  interesting  organization  of  the  State  university — the  North 
Carolina  Club — ^is  composed  of  university  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, "bent  on  accurate,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Mother 
State.''  The  society  has  entered  upon  its  third  year  of  study  of 
economic  and  social  problems  in  North  Carolina,  '^her  resources, 
advantages,  opportunities,  and  achievements;  this  production  and 
retention  of  wealth  and  the  conversion  of  wealth  into  welfare  and 
well-being;  market  and  credits;  organization  and  cooperative  enter- 
prise; schools  and  colleges,  churches  and  Sunday  schools;  pubUc 
health  and  sanitation;  problems  of  urban  and  rural  life;  *  *  *."  * 
Affiliated  ynth  the  North  Carolina  Club  are  various  countv  clubs  of 
students,  exploring  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  their  home 
counties.  Nearly  70  "home-county''  studies  have  been  made  by 
these  clubs  and  prepared  for  pubhcation  in  the  home  papers.  In 
some  instances  the  county  officials  are  preparing  to  issue  these 
county  studies  in  pamphlet  form  for  textbook  use  by  students  in 
the  high  schools,  by  teachers  in  the  county  institutes,  and  so  forth. 
The  subjects  covered  in  the  study  of  each  county  are  as  follo\n^: 

(1)  The  HiBtorical  Background,  (2)  Timber  ResourceB,  (3)  Biineral  Reeourcee,  (4) 
Water-Power  Resourcee,  (5)  Industries  and  Opportunities,  (6)  Facts  About  the  Folks, 
(7)  Facts  About  Wealth  and  Taxation,  (8)  Facts  About  the  Schools,  (9)  Facts  About 
Farm  Conditions,  (10)  Facts  A>)out  Farm  Practices,  (11)  Facts  About  Food  and  Feed 
Production,  (12)  The  Local  Market  Problem,  (13)  WTiere  the  County  Leads,  (14) 
Where  the  County  Lags,  and  (15)  The  Way  Out.^ 

Such  a  searching  study  of  the  home  State  must  prove  of  great 
value  in  the  development  of  a  trained  and  intelligent  leadership 
which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  the  progress  of  any  State. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  CHILD  LABOR.' 

Up  to  September  1,  1917,  when  the  Federal  child  labor  law  went 
into  effect,  the  employment  of  children  was  regulated  only  by  the 
State  law,  which  is  meager  and  ineffective.  The  State  labor  law 
permits  the  employment  of  children  12  years  of  age  or  over  in  manu- 

1  Acts  of  1917,  ch.  186. 

>  UniTereity  of  North  Carolina  Record,  No.  140,  pp.  7,  S. 

s  The  Federal  child  laoor  law  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  study,  but  it  has  since  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (June  3, 1018). 
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factoring  establishments,  providing  that  no  child  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  13  shall  be  employed  except  in  an  apprenticeship  capac- 
ity, and  then  only  after  having  attended  school  4  months  in  the 
preceding  1 2  months.^  The  State  law  also  proliibits  nights  work  in 
any  mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment — that  is,  between 
the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. — for  children  imder  16  years  of  age.* 
By  the  passage  of  the  Federal  child  labor  act,'  in  effect  September 
1.  1917,  the  age  at  which  children  are  permitted  to  work  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  mills,  factories,  workshops,  or  canneries 
shipping  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  fixed  at  14  years,  with 
the  added  provision  that  no  child  imder  16  shall  work  more  than  8 
hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  or  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  in  such 
establishments. 

Prohibition  of  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  not  specified 
in  either  the  State  or  Federal  law. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  law  of  North  Carolina  makes  definite  provision  for  its 
enforcement;  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  it  charges  the  county  board  of  education 
with  the  appointment  of  attendance  officers,  one  to  each  township,* 
and  provides  that  the  county  board,  together  with  the  county  super- 
intendent, may  make  rules  governing  school  attendance.*  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  counties  of  the  survey  at  least,  the  law  is  very 
poorly  enforced,  due  largely  no  doubt  to  a  discouraging  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  to  the  lack  of  a  system  of  special  tru- 
ancy officers.  According  to  the  census  figures,  North  Carolina's  rank 
in  school  attendance,  as  compared  with  the  other  States,  is  thirty- 
third."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  Federal  child 
labor  law^  many  children  imder  14  are  released  from  the  mills,  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory-attendance  law  would  seem  particu- 
larly desirable. 

CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES. 

FACILITIES  FOR  DEAUNG  WITH  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

The  State  juvenile  court  law  *  embodies  the  modem  conception  of 
the  delinquent  child  as  a  ward  of  the  State  in  need  of  guidance  rather 
tiian  as  an  offender  to  whom  punishment  should  be  meted.     The 

I  PeUs  Revjsal  <A  1906^  Sapplement  1913,  ch.  45  a,  sec.  1961  b. 

s  P.  R.,  1908y  Sopp.  1913,  ch.  45  A,  sec.  1961  ee  (2). 

>  39  U.  8.  Stat.  L.,  p.  675  (act  of  Sept.  1, 1916). 

« P.  R.,  1906,  Sapp.  1913,  8pcs.  4092a  (5)  to  4092a  (6),  as  amended  by  1917,  ch.  208,  sec.  2. 

•  P.  R.,  1906,  Supp.  1913,  sec.  4092a  (11),  as  amended  by  1917,  oh.  908,  sec.  1. 

•  Thirteenth  Censos  of  the  United  States,  1910.    Vol.  I,  pp.  1116-1127. 

'  The  Federal  child  labor  law  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  study,  but  it  has  since  been  declared  un- 
oonstitutional  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (June  3, 1918). 

•  Acts  of  1915,  ch.  222. 
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modem  principle  of  probation  is  an  important  feature  of  the  law — ^; 
permitting  the  court  to  suspend  sentence  and  place  the  child  on  pro*, 
bation  for  a  specified  period.  The  court  has  jxuisdiction  over  adults 
contributing  to  the  child's  delinquency ,  juvenile  offenders  are  tried 
before  the  county  courts,  and  the  law  directs  the  coxut  to  hold 
separate  trials  for  children  as  far  as  practicable.  No  child  14  years 
of  age  or  imder  can  be  committed  by  the  courts  to  any  jail  or  prison 
inclosure  where  the  child  will  be  the  companion  of  older  and  more 
hardened  criminals,  except  where  the  charge  is  for  a  capital  or  other 
felony,  or  where  the  child  is  a  known  incorrigible  or  habitual  offender; 
the  child  may  be  placed  in  a  detention  home  or  in  the  temporary 
custody  of  a  responsible  person  pending  the  disposal  of  his  case  by 
the  court. 

Although  most  of  the  essentials  of  good  juvenile  court  legislation 
are  included  in  the  law,  it  is  lacking  in  certain  respects:  Separate 
sessions  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  are  not  oblig- 
atory; children  14  years  or  yoimger,  if  known  as  "incorrigible"  or 
"habitual  offenders,''  may  be  confined  in  jail  or  prison,  where  they 
are  subject  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  adult  offenders;  and 
the  probation  system,  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  which  main- 
tain paid  probation  officers,  is  dependent  upon  volunteer  service. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  near  Concord  provides 
institutional  restrictions  and  training  for  a  limited  number  of  delin- 
quent boys — 97  were  enrolled  at  the  time  of  this  study — ^but,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  for  1916  of  the  board  of  pubUc  charities,  it  is 
handicapped  by  insufficient  equipment  and  needs  to  be  materially 
enlarged. 

The  1917  legislature  has  provided  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  erect 
an  institution  for  delinquent  girls,*  which  has  been  a  most  vital  and 
urgent  need.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  throughout  the  State,  no 
separate  institution  was  available  for  this  class  of  offenders.  When 
the  judge  of  a  North  Carolina  court  pronounces  a  girl,  however 
young,  guilty  of  a  crime,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  place  her  in 
the  State  penitentiary.  In  1916  alone  there  were  received  at  the 
State  prison,  with  no  provisions  at  that  time  for  a  separation  of 
young  from  older  prisoners,  48  children  under  20,  8  from  10  to  15, 
and  40  from  15  to  20  years  of  age.^  Recent  legislation  ^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  ' 'treatment,  handling,  and  work  of  prisoners" 
provides  that  ''the  races  shall  be  kept  separate,  and  youthful  con- 
victs from  old  and  hardened  criminals  in  sleeping  quarters." 

1  Acts  of  1917,  chs.  265,  265. 

>  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Fubllo  Charities  of  North  Carolina,  1916,  p.  30. 

*  Acts  of  1917,  ch.  286,  sec.  24. 
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inshtutions  for  defectiye  children.* 

A  State  school  for  the  feeble-minded ,  the  Caswell  Training  School 
at  Kinston,  affords  faciUties  for  institutional  care  and  industrial 
training  for  200  children,  and  had  an  enrolhnent  of  181  on  November 
30,  1916.'  Fifteen  children,  reported  feeble-minded,  were  inmates 
of  county  almshouses* — obviously  unsuitable  institutions  for  their 
care,  since  they  are  unequipped  for  the  special  treatment  and  training 
neoessary  for  the  mentally  defective.  No  suitable  State  provision 
has  been  made  for  feeble-minded  negro  children,  who  are  committed 
to  the  county  almshoiises. 

Seventeen  children  under  16 — both  boys  and  girls — ^were  patients 
at  the  epileptic  colony  of  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Raleigh/ 
The  North  Carolina  school  for  the  white  deaf,  located  at  Moi^an- 
ton,  had  a  capacity  of  300  and  an  enrollment  of  281/  State  schools 
for  the  blind — ^white  and  negro — at  Raleigh  had  an  enrollment  of  286 
white  boys  and  girls  and  69  negroes/  The  negro  school  also  has  the 
care  of  105  deaf  negro  children. 

Along  with  a  plea  for  an  industrial  school  for  delinquent  girls  and  for 
an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  for  Boys, 
the  board  of  public  charities  in  its  report  for  1916  mentions  the  need 
for  a  hospit-al  for  crippled  children  abo — a  hospital  school  where  '  *the 
chOdien  are  taught  during  the  months  when  under  treatment.  *  *  * 
Many  States  have  opened  such  institutions,  and  the  wonderful  cures 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  eminently  worth  while.'' '  The  first 
step  toward  an  orthopedic  hospital  was  taken  by  the  legislature  of 
1917,*  which  appropriated  $20,000  for  this  purpose,  provided  the 
amount  can  be  duplicated  from  sources  other  than  the  State.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  governor  has  selected  a  site  at  Gastonia  and 
is  empowered  to  proceed  when  the  necessar^^  funds  shall  have  been 
raised. 

PROYISIONS  FOR  HOMELESS  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

The  State  orphanage  for  white  children  at  Oxford  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  375,  and  the  orphanage  for  colored  children,  also  at  Oxford, 
155.*  Several  private  orphanges  scattered  throughout  the  State  are 
caring  for  1,690  children;  also  a  children's  home  society  at  Greens- 
boro, the  only  child-placing  society  in  the  State,  has  under  its  super- 

>  The  figures  given  in  this  section  are  as  of  Nov.  30, 1916. 

«  AmiiiAl  Report  of  the  Board  of  PabUc  Charities  of  North  Carolina,  1916,  p.  22. 

sn>liL,p.  74. 

« n>id.,  p.  19. 

•  n>id.,p.a6.  ' 

•n>id.,  pp.  34,25. 

»  n>id.,  p.  7. 

•  Aets  of  191f ,  ch.  199. 

ff  Annnal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  North  Carolina,  1916,  pp.  81, 83. 
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vision  442  children  who  have  been  placed  in  private  homes.*  A  nixm- 
ber  of  depeadent  children,  37  in  1916,  were  cared  for  temporarily^  in. 
the  county  homes  or  ''almshouses"  ^  designed  for  adults,  totally  xin- 
fitted,  according  to  modern  standards,  for  the  special  problems  o£ 
child  care.  The  board  of  pubhc  charities  urges  the  county  comLmifi- 
sioners  to  provide  otherwise  for  the  children  as  soon  as  possible. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBUC  WELFARE. 

Since  March,  1917,  a  new  ''State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,"  taking  the  place  of  the  old  "Board  of  Pubhc  Charities," 
has  been  given  the  duty  to  "study  and  promote  the  weUareof  tlie 
dependent  and  delinquent  child  and  to  provide  either  directly  ot 
through  a  bureau  of  the  board  for  the  placing  and  supervision  of  de- 
pendent, deUnquent,  and  defective  children,"  and  to  "inspect  and 
make  report  on  private  orphanages,  institutions,  and  persons  receiv- 
ing or  placing  children."  '    This  board  hopes  eventually  to  organize 
county  boards  of  pubhc  welfare  throughout  the  State,  with  a  locally- 
paid  county  commissioner  of  public  welfare  in  every  county. 

I  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  North  Carolina,  1916,  p.  38. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

*  Acts  of  1917,  ch.  170. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
yf  (nhiTigton^  July  5, 191S. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  beg  to  transmit  a  report  entitled  "Maternity 
Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young  Children  in  a  Homesteading  County 
in  Montana.'' 

The  study  was  made  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Grace 
Ll  Meigs,  head  of  the  hygiene  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
The  detailed  direction  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Viola  I.  Paradise,  who 
has  written  the  text  of  the  report.  The  special  agents  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  field  work  were  Miss  Helen  M.  Dart,  Miss  M.  Letitia 
Fyffe,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Williams,  Miss  Janet  M.  Geister,  Miss  Stella 
E.  Packard,  Miss  May  R.  Lane.  The  statistical  material  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Miss  Etta  J*.  Philbrook. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  valuable  cooperation  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
Cogswell,  secretary  of  the  Montana  State  board  of  health,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Hughes,  director  of  the  child-welfare  division,  State  board 
of  health,  and  the  officials  of  the  county  studied. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  report,  the  facts  as  to  maternity  experi- 
ences were   secured  through  home  interviews   with   the  mothers. 
Children's  health  conferences  were  held  at  several  convenient  cen- 
ters, to  which  many  well  children  were  brought  by  their  parents  for 
examination  and  advice  as  to  their  general  care.    The  conferences 
developed  further  facts  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  children  and 
gave  a  demonstration  of  practicable  methods  of  child  care,  which 
served  an  important  purpose  in  making  the  study  of  profit  to  the 
local  community.    Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs  and  Dr.  Anna  E.  Eude  con- 
ducted the  conferences. 

The  infant  mortality  studies  of  the  bureau  show  that  the  welfare 
of  mothers  and  infants  is  fully  safeguarded  in  none  of  the  com- 
munities studied,  whether  urban  or  rural.  In  the  rural  studies  new 
difficulties  appear.  And  in  the  present  study  of  a  typical  pioneer 
region  the  degree  to  which  isolation  intensifies  both  the  need  and 
the  difficulties  of  safeguarding  life  is  clearly  indicated.  The  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  young,  vigorous,  courageous,  hard-working 
people  who  will  ultimately  succeed,  yet  the  lack  of  agricultural  de- 
vdopm^ent  and  of  good  roads  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
for  themselves  proper  protection  for  maternity  and  infancy. 
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The  safeguarding  of  human  life  and  vigor  is  of  national  concern, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  invoke  the  cooperation  of  State  and  Nation 
to  that  end.  We  may,  therefore,  urge  that  the  public  protection  of 
maternity  and  infancy  should  be  accepted  as  a  governmental  policy, 
and  that  it  be  secured  by  such  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  several  States  and  counties  as  has  already  been 
proved  effective  in  the  promotion  of  better  farming,  good  roads, 
and  vocational  education. 

The  researches  of  students  make  clear  that  the  loss  of  population 

in  war  time  includes  not  only  the  deaths  at  the  front  but  also  a 

higher  civilian  death  rate,  especially  affecting  young  children,  and 

an  inevitably  lowered  birth  rate.    Hence,  this  report,  disclosing  as  it 

does  an  unnecessary  waste  of  life,  is  of  essential  timeliness. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

JuuA  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  W.  B.  WiMON, 

Secretary  of  Lobar. 


MAIERRITT  CASE  ASD  THE  WELFARE  OF  YOUNG  CHEDRER  IN 

A  HOHESTEADING  COUNH  IN  MONTANA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  NEED  FOR  RURAL  SURVEYS. 

In  1916  the  Children's  Bureau  began  a  series  of  rural  surveys  of 
maternity  care  and  child  welfare.  Letters  coming  to  the  bureau 
from  women  living  in  isolated  districts,  requests  from  State  boards 
of  health,  and  other  public  and  private  organizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  urged  a  consideration  of  the  problems  confronting 
country  mothers  in  childbirth  and  in  the  care  of  their  children.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  lost  in  a  single  year  at  least  15,000  women 
from  conditions  caused  by  childbirth  *  is  even  less  well  known  than 
is  the  Nation's  extravagant  loss  of  infant  life. 

The  important  bearing  upon  infant  life  of  the  care  a  mother  re- 
ceives during  pregnancy  and  childbirth  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  premature  birth,  injuries  at  birth,  congenital  weakness,  and  mal- 
formations were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  over  55,000  babies, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  deaths  of  all  babies  under  1  year,  in  the 
registration  area  in  1915,'  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  babies 
ooaJd  have  been  saved  and  many  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  not  in- 
cluded in  this  toll  could  have  been  prevented  had  the  mothers  been 
properly  safeguarded  and  adequately  cared  for  in  pregnancy  and 
confinement.    How  many  deaths  the  farm  areas  and  small  villages 
contribute  to  these  statistics  no  one  knows ;  but  the  isolation,  the  lim- 
ited transportation  and  communication  facilties,  the  small  proportion 
of  physicians  and  nurses  to  the  population,  and  the  lack  of  com- 
munity and  public-health  activities  over  great  areas  of  the  country 
emphasize  the  need  of  such  inquiries  as  these  rural  surveys. 

The  Montana  survey  is  the  fourth  in  the  series,  the  previous  studies 
having  been  made  in  typical  districts  in  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin, 
and  Kansas.  The  survey  was  made  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1917. 

*  Meigs,  Once  L.,  M.  D. :  Maternal  Mortality  from  All  CondltloxiB  Connected  with  Child- 
Urth  In  tlie  United  States  and  Certain  Other  Countries,  p.  14.  U.  S.  Children's  Bnrean 
pQblleation  No.  19,  MlsceUaneons  Series  No.  6.    Washington,  1917. 

■Mortalitjr  BUtistics,  1916,  pp.  11  and  414.  U.  B.  Bureau  ot  the  Census.  Washington, 
1911. 
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SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  MONTANA  SURVEY. 

The  State  of  Montana,  with  its  tremendous  area,  affords  many  types 
of  rural  country,  ranging  from  rich  and  fertile  irrigated  farm  val- 
leys to  uncultivated  grazing  plains  and  the  dry  farm  land  of  the 
"homesteader's  country."  A  newly  settled  county  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  was  chosen  for  the  survey  because  it  presented  the 
problems  now  encountered  by  pioneers  in  many  recently  occupied 
areas  in  the  Great  West.  A  little  more  than  the  western  half  of  this 
county — approximately  5,600  square  miles,  or  an  area  somewhat 
larger  than  the  State  of  CJonnecticut — was  covered  by  the  survey. 
The  greater  part  of  this  district  is  from  70  to  100  miles  from  a  rail- 
road. Agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  interviewed  every  mother* 
in  the  area  who  had  had  a  baby  during  the  five  years  preceding 
the  study,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the  baby's  birth  the 
mother  was  resident  in  the  district.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
mothers  were  so  visited.  A  few  who  were  not  at  home  at  the  time 
the  agent  called  were  not  revisited  on  account  of  distance,  and  per- 
haps a  few  others  may  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  estimated  that 
possibly  10  or  12  mothers  were  thus  missed. 

In  no  case  was  information  refused.  The  quick  appreciation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  survey  and  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  par- 
ents and  of  the  whole  community  can  not  be  too  gratefully  men- 
tioned. 

The  work  included  also  a  series  of  children's  health  conferences. 
Parents  were  invited  to  bring  their  children  to  these  conferences  for 
a  thorough  examination  by  a  Government  physician  who,  though 
she  gave  no  treatment  or  medicine,  advised  the  parents  about  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  children  and  offered  them  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  many  health  problems  which  are  encountered  in  rearing 
children.  To  these  conferences  the  State  board  of  health  sent  the 
public-health  nurse  who  is  in  charge  of  its  child-welfare  division. 
Thus  the  conferences  were  a  joint  activity  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  State  board  of  health,  and  the  local  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
were  held,  where  active  committees  did  much  to  make  them  a  success. 

An  investigation  of  the  extent  of  birth  registration,  made  jointly 
with  the  child- welfare  division  of  the  State  board  of  health,  was  also 
.1  part  of  the  survey.  In  addition,  information  was  secured  from 
State  and  county  officials  and  from  a  study  of  available  statistics  and 
reports. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  information,  however,  was  obtained  from 
the  interviews  with  mothers.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  so  to 
present  the  material  as  not  to  abuse  any  mother's  confidence.    All  the 


^  In  a  few  instances  when  the  mother  was  away  or  had  died  the  father  or  another  near 
relation  gave  the  information. 
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stories  cited  represent  or  illustrate  typical  problems.  Except  where 
a  mother's  experience  was  generally  known  in  a  neighborhood  and 
\ras  not  regarded  by  the  mother  as  confidential,  no  examples  have 
been  cited  which  could  in  any  way  be  identified. 

The  report  includes  a  consideration  of  certain  conditions  at  present 
inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the  homesteaders  living  in  the  area,  espe- 
cially of  mothers  and  children.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
practically  all  such  unfavorable  conditions  are  susceptible  of  change 
by  concerted  public  action,  and  that  such  action,  besides  relieving 
j)res5ent  duress,  would  doubtless  stimulate  the  development  of  this 
new  homesteading  country. 


SUMMAkT. 

In  this  sparsely  populated  homesteading  area  of  about  5,500  square 
miles  the  tremendous  distances;  the  isolation;  the  inadequate  means 
of  communication;  poor  roads;  total  absence  of  telephones;  inacces- 
sibility of  the  railroads;  the  often  hostile  weather;  the  lack  of  hos- 
pitals, physicians,  and  nurses;  and  the  agricultural  and  economic 
status  of  the  community — these  conditions  made  it,  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  impossible  for  mothers  to  be  provided  with  the  kind  of 
maternity  care  before,  at,  and  after  childbirth  which  they  should 
have. 

More  than  three- fourths  of  the  463  mothers  visited  by  the  agents 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  had  no  prenatal  care  whatever ;  22  mothers 
had  care  which  could  be  classified  as  fair ;  and  86  received  only  inade- 
quate care.  One-third  of  the  mothers  had  attempted  to  get  infor- 
mation about  prenatal  care  from  books  or  magazines. 

One  hundred  and  four  mothers  left  the  area  for  childbirth.  Of 
the  359  who  remained  only  129  were  attended  by  a  physician.  In 
other  words,  almost  two-thirds  of  these  mothers  had  to  meet  the  or- 
deal of  childbirth  without  competent  medical  care.  Forty-six,  or 
more  than  one  in  eight,  were  delivered  by  their  husbands.  Three 
were  quite  alone. 

Very  few  received  after  care  by  physicians,  and  nursing  care  was 
largely  unskilled,  though  14  mothers  had  trained  nurses  and  113  had 
partly  trained  nursing  care. 

Many  mothers  suffered  serious  complications  of  pregnancy  or  con- 
finement and  eight  died — a  very  large  proportion  of  losses  compared 
with  other  rural  areas.  The  State  of  Montana,  like  the  area  studied, 
has  a  very  bad  record  for  maternal  losses. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  mothers  left  the  area  for  confinement. 
For  the  most  part  they  succeeded  in  getting  better  care  than  they 
could  have  had  at  home,  but  to  many  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy 
or  soon  after  childbirth  the  long  trip  to  and  from  the  railroad,  often 
in  bad  winter  weather,  was  exhausting. 

The  mothers  who  went  away  from  home,  as  well  as  those  who 
stayed  in  the  area  and  were  attended  by  physicians,  found  childbirth 
very  expensive.  Of  the  219  attended  by  physicians,  only  14  per  cent 
paid  less  than  $25,  and  for  22  mothers  the  physician's  charges 
amounted  to  $50  or  more.  Many  mothers  were  attended  free  of 
10 
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charge  by  relatives  or  neighbors,  and  much  free  nursing  service  and 
help  with  housework  was  given;  yet  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  327 
mothers  reporting  total  immediate  costs  of  childbirth — ^that  is,  the 
attendant's  fees,  nursing  care,  and  help  with  housework — paid  more 
than  $25,  and  28  mothers  paid  $100  or  over. 

For  mothers  yho  went  away  for  confinement  these  costs,  plus  the 
cost  of  the  trip,  board  while  away  from  home,  etc.,  were  very  large. 
Beports  of  the  aggregate  costs  were  secured  for  19  mothers,  for 
whom  these  aggregate  costs,  in  all  but  four  instances,  were  $150  or 
more,  and  in  two  instances  $700  or  more. 

Certain  forms  of  housework,  chores,  and  farm  work  which  coun- 
trywomen do  before  and  after  childbirth  may  be  hazardous.  Most  of 
the  mothers  worked  up  to  the  time  of  confinement.  Sometimes,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  conveniences  and  labor-saving  devices,  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  help  with  housework  even  at  confinement,  they  per- 
formed very  heavy  tasks.  The  carrying  of  water  was  particularlj^ 
difficult.  As  a  rule,  mothers  resumed  their  work  much  too  soon  after 
childbirth.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  women  were  doing  all  their 
housework,  except  washing,  before  two  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  nearly 
half  were  doing  their  housework,  washing,  and.  chores  within  four 
weeks  after  parturition. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  found  in  the  Montana  survey  was 
housing.  Seven  out  of  10  families  were  living  in  one  or  two  room 
houses,  and  the  crowding  was  very  great.  In  57  per  cent  the  rate  of 
congestion  was  two  or  more  persons  per  room.  The  sleeping-room 
congestion  was  even  worse.  Nine  out  of  10  families  slept  two  or 
more  persons  in  a  room,  and  in  slightly  more  than  half  the  homes  the 
rale  was  three  or  more  persons  to  a  room.  In  27  instances  seven  or 
more  persons  slept  in  one  room.  The  prevailing  types  of  houses 
were  the  log  house,  the  sod  house,  the  tar-paper  shack,  and  the  dug- 
out. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  homes,  or  well  over  one-half,  were 
adequately  screened ;  but  even  in  most  of  these  homes  and  in  practi- 
cally all  the  others  flies  were  a  great  nuisance.  Unscreened  privies  or 
lack  of  privies  and  inadequate  disposal  of  waste  water  were  doubt- 
less partly  responsible  for  the  flies.  Although  the  prevailing  type 
of  privy  was  the  deep-pit  privy,  cldsed  in  back,  and  so  built  that  the 
excreta  were  not  accessible  to  the  larger  farm  animals ;  nevertheless 
privies  were  unprotected  against  flies.  A  large  number  of  families, 
nearly  one-'f ourth,  had  no  privies  at  all. 

The  water  supply  is  a  most  important  factor  in  sanitation.  Only 
54  families  had  drilled  or  driven  wells.  The  prevailing  type  was 
the  dug  well,  usually  unprotected  against  surface  drainage.  Many 
of  these  wells  were  shallow  and  in  hot  weather  they  would  dry  up. 
The  families  living  along  the  rivers  used  the  raw  river  water,  some 
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of  them  cutting  ice  from  the  river  in  winter,  storing  it,  and  using  the 
molted  ice  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  use  of  melted  snow  in  winter 
was  also  common.  Often  several  sources  of  water  were  used  for 
different  purposes  or  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  high  alka- 
line content  of  the  water  all  through  the  area  often  led  people  to 
choose  their  source  of  drinking  water  by  the  taste  rather  than  by  the 
freedom  from  contamination. 

As  the  county  becomes  more  thickly  settled  the  water  supplies,  if 
they  remain  unprotected,  will  doubtless  cause  much  sickness.  There 
had  already  been  a  few  recent  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

Most  of  the  infants  and  young  children  impressed  the  agents 
making  the  inquiry  as  unusually  healthy  and  sturdy.  Nevertheless 
the  minimum  infant  mortality  rate*  of  71  per  1,000  live  births  was 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  of  40  for  the  area  studied  in  Kansas 
and  was  17  per  1,000  higher  than  the  rate  of  54  found  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin area.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  known  that  many  infant  deaths  can 
be  prevented  the  inadequate  prenatal  and  confinement  care  provided 
for  the  mothers  in  the  area  takes  on  an  added  significance. 

On  the  whole,  the  mothers  in  the  area  are  very  careful  about  the 
feeding  of  their  babies,  practically  all  of  them  having  given  their 
children  breast  feeding.  Only  21  per  cent  of  the  babies  had  been 
weaned  before  their  ninth  month. 

The  birth-registration  test  made  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
board  of  health  revealed  that  only  31  per  cent  of  the  live-bom  chil- 
dren born  in  the  area  covered  by  the  survey  had  the  advantage  of  a 
birth  certificate,  and  that,  though  the  children  bom  within  a  year 
of  the  agent's  visit  had  a  slight  advantage  over  the  other  children, 
only  39  per  cent  of  these  later  births  were  registered. 

Although  the  State  has  an  excellent  law  permitting  counties  to 
use  public  funds  to  employ  public-health  nurses,  advantage  has  not 
been  taken  of  this  law  in  the  area  studied.  Indeed,  there  were  practi- 
cally no  State  or  county  activities  which  directly  touched  the  welfare 
of  mothers  and  young  children  in  the  area. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  chief  find- 
ings the  reader  will  wish  to  know  something  of  the  country  in  which 
the  surve}'^  was  made  and  of  conditions  there  which  affect  the  well- 
being  of  mothers  and  babies. 

^  Be«  p.  70. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOaAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  AREA 

STUDIED. 

HISTORY  AND  POPULATION. 

The  history  of  the  county  has  been  the  story  of  Sioux  Indians 
and  early  explorers ;  of  hunters  and  fur  traders  in  the  days  not  so  very 
long  ago  when  the  bison  ranged  the  prairies ;  then  of  a  few  ranchmen, 
scattered  at  great  distances;  of  great  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  suc- 
ceeding the  wild  buffaloes;  and  of  the  famous  cowboy;  then  of  the 
ooming  of  the  dry  farmer  with  his  hated  fences ;  and  of  the  crowding 
out  of  the  open-range  cattlemen  and  the  substitution  of  the  home- 
steader. 

The  country  is  still  very  young.    A  man  who  herded  sheep  here  20 

years  ago  said  that  at  that  time  he  knew  of  only  three  families  in  tho 

whole  area  studied  and  in  hundreds  of  square  miles  besides,  and  that 

these  lived  over  50  miles  from  one  another.   Although  there  are  a  few 

families  of  over  12  or  15  years'  residence,  the  district  has  been  settled 

mainly  within  the  past  5  or  6  years.    Of  the  families  visited,  56  per 

cent  were  still  "  squatting  "  or  homesteading  at  the  time  of  the  birth 

for  which  a  schedule  was  secured.    The  "  squatters  "  are  those  who 

live  on  land  on  which  claims  can  not  be  filed  because  it  is  still  un- 

sorveyed  or  the  survey  of  the  land  is  unaccepted.   There  are  still  over 

1,400  miles  of  unsurveyed  and  unaccepted  land  in  the  area.*   In  some 

cases  families  were  "  squatting  "  after  10  years  of  residence.    Taking 

the  area  as  a  whole,  however,  people  who  have  lived  here  5  or  6 

years  are  regarded  as  old  settlers. 

The  story  of  one  successful  family  of  these  "  old  settlers  "  is  typical 
of  many  others  who  have  come  to  settle  in  the  county.  The  family 
is  exceptional  in  that  it  has  been  in  the  area  longer  than  the  great 
majority  of  the  homesteaders.  Five  years  ago  the  father  bought  a 
"  relinquishment "  from  a  homesteader  who  had  become  discouraged 
before  the  end  of  his  first  year  on  the  homestead,  and  who  had  made 
practically  no  improvements  on  the  land.  The  new  homesteaders, 
who  came  in  the  late  spring,  at  once  put  up  a  one-room  sod  house,  12 
by  14  feet,  in  which  they  lived  for  four  years. 

The  father  cultivated  a  little  land.  The  first  crop  consisted  of 
five  rows  of  potatoes,  which  by  the  exercise  of  great  economy  "  took 

>  Infoimatlon  glyen  by  the  U.  S.  nunreyor  general  for  Montaiuu 
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the  family  through  the  first  winter."  Each  year  the  father  plowed 
and  seeded  a  little  more  land,  until  now,  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  has 
50  acres  under  cultivation.  He  bought  stock,  one  head  at  a  time.  For 
nearly  five  years  he  hauled  water  in  barrels  over  a  mile,  because  he 
was  unable,  except  by  expensive  drilling,  to  get  water  nearer  the 
house.  As  the  cattle  increased  he  had  to  haul  a  barrel  every  day. 
Eecently  he  has  had  a  well  drilled;  this  well,  a  windmill,  several 
outbuildings,  and  a  new  house  bespeak  comparative  prosperity. 

The  new  house  was  built  after  the  family  had  been  on  the  home- 
stead for  four  years,  the  old  "  soddie  "  having  dried  out  until  it  was 
no  longer  waterproof.  The  lumber  for  the  new  one-room  dwelling, 
though  enough  only  for  the  roof,  floor,  doors,  and  window  frames, 
cost  $200.  The  sides  of  the  house  are  made  of  stone  which  the 
father  dug  from  the  neighboring  buttes.  These  stones  are  plastered 
together  with  a  homemade  gumbo  cement.  The  wooden  roof  is 
sodded  to  make  it  waterproof  and  warm. 

The  house  furnishings  consist  of  two  double  beds  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  a  kitchen  range,  a  large  table  and  several  chairs,  a  cupboard, 
and  an  improvised  wardrobe  made  by  hanging  a  curtain  from  a 
high  broad  shelf.  A  sewing  machine  and  a  cream  separator  wem 
recent  acquisitions. 

On  all  these  homesteads  the  women  share  with  the  men  the  burdens 
of  pioneering  and  the  credit  for  success.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  mother,  in  addition  to  her  housework,  helps  care  for  the  stock, 
raises  a  garden,  keeps  chickens,  milks,  separates,  and  churns.  In- 
deed, it  was  largely  the  money  she  earned  by  the  sale  of  butter  which 
made  possible  the  installation  of  the  windmill  and  other  improve 
ments. 

The  homesteaders  in  the  district  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  Americans  of  native 
parentage.  In  many  instances  they  are  the  children  of  parents  who 
homesteaded  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Southern  States.  A 
few  Eussian-German  neighborhoods  formed  the  only  considerable 
foreign  element  in  the  area  studied ;  80,  or  6.6  per  cent,  of  the  mothers 
visited  were  of  Russian-German  birth ;  367  mothers,  or  about  8  in 
10,  were  American. 

In  this  predominantly  American  community  illiteracy  is  only  a 
slight  problem,  95  per  cent  of  all  mothers  and  86  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  mothers  being  literate.  There  were,  however,  eight 
mothers  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  who,  though  bom  in  the 
United  States,  were  illiterate — unable  to  read  and  write  in  any 
language.  •  Six  of  these  could  not  speak  English.  One  of  these 
women  explained  apologetically  that  there  were  no  schools  in  the 
North  Dakota  neighborhood  where  she  was  reared.  Of  the  foreign 
born,  22  were  unable  to  speak  English. 
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No  recent  official  statistics  are  available  either  for  the  population 
of  the  county  as  a  whole  or  for  the  western  part  covered  by  the 
CSiildren's  Bureau  study.  In  1910  the  county  had  a  population  of 
12,T25.  How  new  the  county  is  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  was 
an  increase  of  420  per  cent  over  the  population  at  the  preceding 
census.  In  1910  the  area  of  the  county  was  13^31  square  miles,  and 
on  the  average  there  was  more  than  a  square  mile  fo^  each  dwelling. 
The  area  has  recently  been  reduced  by  the  formation  of  new  counties 
to  9^59  square  miles  ^ — an  area  somewhat  larger  than  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  western  half  of  the  county, 
which  was  so  much  more  recently  settled,  has  even  at  the  present  day 
a  much  greater  density  of  habitation  than  one  dweUing  per  square 
mile. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  country  varies  greatly  in  appearance,  but  always  there  are 
tremendous,  almost  incredible  distances.  The  great,  wild,  rugged, 
sweeping  plains — ^broken  by  buttes  of  many  shapes  and  by  sudden 
gray  cut  banks — ^were  at  the  end  of  a  cruelly  dry  season  burnt  dun 
and  brown  and  yellow.  Occasionally,  a  bright  green  flax  field  or  a 
smaU  field  of  com,  looking  almost  as  if  painted  on  the  landscape, 
gave  a  startling  contrast ;  but  such  contrasts  are  rare,  for  the  country 
has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  grazing,  very  little  of  it  being 
under  cultivation.  Frequently  there  are  outcroppings  of  rock,  fan- 
tastic in  shape,  the  result  of  erosion  or  of  wind  sculpture.  Scrub 
growths  of  bluish  gray-green  sagebrush  mottle  the  prairie  and  occa- 
sionaUy  cover  whole  fields ;  again,  there  are  stretches  with  no  grass  but 
the  sparse,  sear  wild  hay,  or  buffalo  grass.  A  low  cactus  grows  in 
quantity  here  and  there.  Some  Russian  thistle,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  investigation  was  a  dull  unobtrusive  green,  changed  to  a  glow- 
ing copper-red  in  the  autumn.  Indeed,  this  change  and  the  yellowing 
of  the  few  cottonwoods  which  grow  along  the  Big  Dry  and  other 
stream  beds  were  almost  the  only  changes  of  color  brought  by  the 
autumn.  The  country,  except  for  these  cottonwoods  and  except  in 
the  "breaks,''  is  treeless.  An  occasional  little  tar-paper  shack  or 
•'soddie"  of  some  homesteader,  or  a  log  house,  or  a  sheep  herder's 
white  covered  wagon  on  these  sweeping  plains  and  hills  accents  the 
wild  vastness  of  earth  and  sky.  Indeed,  everything  seems  to  empha- 
size this  vastness,  whether  it  be  a  small  herd  of  cattle  or  a  large,  a 
great  flock  of  sheep  or  a  single  grazing  horse  on  the  top  of  a  distant 
hiU  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Sometimes  one  can  drive  great  dis- 
tances and  see  no  sign  of  human  habitation  and  no  sign  of  animal  life 

^Information  given  by  the  county  Bnrreyor. 
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except  a  flock  of  sage  hens,  or  a  prairie-dog  town,  or  a  coyote,  or, 
less  often,  a  bobcat,  or  some  antelopes. 

But  of  all  the  features  of  the  landscape  the  most  compelling  are 
the  buttes.  These  strange  hills  vary  in  size  and  shape  and  color. 
Many  of  them  are  classed  as  bad  lands.  Often  they  spring  up  out  of 
a  comparatively  smooth  plain  and  look  like  a  child's  drawing  of  a 
mountain;  again,  they  heap  themselves  together  in  ranges  of  hills, 
giving  a  jagged,  almost  grotesque  sky  line.  Sometimes  they  are  cov- 
ered with  wild  hay  and  sometimes  they  are  bare;  often  they  are 
streaked  with  lignite  coal;  often  they  are  heaps  of  shale  rock.  Their 
colors  vary  from  the  tan  of  the  prairie  to  a  rare  pastel  red  or  orange. 
Most  often,  perhaps,  the  butte  is  the  somber  purplish  gray  of 
gumbo. 

As  one  approaches  either  of  the  two  rivers  which  bound  the  county 
on  the  north  and  west,  the  land  becomes  very  much  rougher  and  is 
known  as  the  breaks.  Here  the  many  creeks  and  streams  on  the  way 
to  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  twisting  gullies;  and  here  for  the  first 
time  one  sees  trees  in  some  abundance — abundance  only  by  contrast 
with  the  county's  treeless  prairies,  for  the  breaks  are  but  sparsely 
dotted  with  pineS,  cedar,  and  juniper.'  In  some  places  the  hills  are 
quite  barren,  except  for  a  few  gnarled  and  scrubby  cedars.  The 
ground  is  here  and  there  covered  with  creeping  juniper  and  creeping 
cedar. 

The  large  areas  of  bad  lands  (really  a  part  of  the  breaks,  though 
not  so  considered  locally)  are  weirdly  picturesque.  They  are  high, 
bare  buttes  of  rock  or  gumbo,  varying  in  color  through  all  the  shades 
of  gray  to  the  rarer  brick  red  or  orange.  The  sides  of  the  canyons 
show  the  formation  of  the  rocks  in  horizontal  streaks  of  many  differ- 
ent colors.  The  breaks  and  bad  lands  extend  back  from  the  rivers 
some  15  or  20  miles  and  are  especially  rough  along  the  creeks.  This 
rough  land  (excepting  that  which  is  absolutely  barren)  is  much 
prized  for  grazing,  because  it  affords  protection  for  the  stock  in  bad 
weather. 

Along  the  two  rivers  cottonwood  trees  abound.  The  strips  of  river- 
bottom  land  are  fertile  and  valuable  for  farming.  This  land  was  the 
first  to  be  settled,  and  the  comfortable  log  houses  of  the  ranchers, 
the  high  hay  stacks,  the  large  corrals,  the  frequency  of  cultivated 
fields,  bear  witness  that  the  settlers  have  prospered. 

The  river-bottom  district  comprises  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
area  studied  in  the  Children's  Bureau  survey.  For  the  most  part,  the 
country  consists  of  the  rolling  prairie  and  breaks  and  bad  lands, 
which  have  been  described. 


HORSES  BEING  DRIVEN  TO  MARKET, 


NOT  A  PLOWEO  FIELD  BUT  AN  OLD  1 
ROWEO  BYWAGONSAND  ESPECIALLY  BY  F 
"OUTFITS." 
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gates  to  open.  When  he  finds  a  rag  tied  to  a  barbed-wire  fence  he 
knows  there  is  no  thoroughfare  aiid  he  must  go  around. 

There  are  so  many  cross  trails  and  branching  trails  and  so  few 
landmarks  that  to  find  one's  way  is  difficult.  A  typical  direction, 
"down  Buffalo  Hill,  between  Hell  Creek  and  Crooked  Creek  on 
Beebee  Bottom ;  you  can't  miss  it,"  might  be  easily  followed  by  one 
who  knew  the  neighborhood  well,  but  is  almost  baffling  to  an  outsider 
who  does  not  know  where  all  the  faint  trails  lead. 

The  transportation  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
homes  are  far*  off  the  traveled  trails.  A  neighbor  will  say  in  giving 
directions,  "Just  keep  going  in  that  general  direction;  you'll  lose 
the  trail  and  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  some  pretty  rough  sage- 
brush, but  if  you  keep  due  west  you'll  find  it  again."  The  intricacies 
of  travel  are  also  illustrated  by  another  direction,  "  Go  to  the  top  of 
the  next  hill  where  you  see  a  gray  horse.  Follow  the  lane  till  you 
pass  the  horse,  and  farther  on  youll  come  to  some  plowed  ground. 
There  you  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  fence  a  ways.  You'll  go 
through  a  coulee  and  you'll  see  a  butte  aheacl.  Climb  to  the  top  of 
that,  and  a  mile  or  so  beyond  you  ought  to  see  the  dugout." 

Automobiles  are  becoming  fairly  common,  though  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  still  must  depend  upon  horses.  Of  463  families 
visited  in  the  investigation,  59,  or  about  1  in  8,  owned  automobiles. 
Frequently  cars  are  purchased  before  other  necessities.  Sometimes  a 
family  of  five  or  six  will  postpone  adding  a  room  to  a  one  or  two- 
room  shack  in  order  to  use  the  money  this  would  take  to  buy  a  car. 
The  car  is  a  business  investment,  and  the  well-being  of  a  family  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  its  possession. 

Some  homesteaders,  just  starting  out,  had  neither  team  nor  car;  a 
few  had  not  even  a  saddle  horse.  They  were  obliged  to  depend 
entirely  upon  neighbors  for  transportation. 

In  the  breaks  the  roads  are  very  much  worse  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  area  studied,  though  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  settlers  live 
there.  Some  well-to-do  families  living  in  this  part  of  the  district  do 
not  own  automobiles  because  it  is  impossible  to  drive  them  on  the 
steep,  narrow,  winding  trails  of  the  breaks.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  drive  even  a  team  on  many  of  these  trails.  One  fatiier  owns  a 
car  which  he  keeps  with  friends  at  the  end  of  the  roughest  land. 
When  he  and  his  family  wish  to  use  it  they  walk  or  ride  horseback 
to  the  car  and  leave  their  horses  until  they  return.  Another  family 
lives  8  miles  from  the  most  accessible  road  which  can  be  used  by 
any  vehicle.  A  very  rough  bridle  trail  leads  from  the  road  to  the 
comfortable  little  log  cabin.  This  trail  can  be  traveled  only  on 
horseback  or  on  foot;  no  supplies  can  be  carried  along  it;  and  the 
family  must  get  its  supplies  from  across  the  river. 
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In  the  breals  the  only  practical  way  to  get  about  is  on  a  sure- 
foot^  horse,  one  capable  of  swimming  the  creeks  when  the  water  is 
up  in  the  spring.  Often,  however,  the  water  is  so  high  and  swift 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  swim  the  creeks  on  horses,  and  families  are 
cut  off,  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time,  from  their  nearest  neighbors. 
One  father,  in  discussing  the  need  of  better  maternity  and  infant 
care,  remarked,  "First  get  the  county  commissioners  to  put  in  roads 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  doctor  to  arrive  here  if  we  did 
have  him  within  calling  distance.  In  tl^e  spring,  when  the  water  is 
high,  and  we  can  not  cross,  we  are  cut  off  from  the  world  as  effec- 
tually as  though  we  were  on  an  island." 

People  in  cities  usually  think  of  every  country  family  as  having 
its  mail  box,  with  mail  delivered  daily  to  the  door  by  rural  carriers. 
In  the  area  studied  only  a  few  families  living  along  the  "  star  routes" 
(on  which  the  carriers  bring  mail  to  the  post  offices)  are  so  for- 
tunate. Nearly  everyone  must  go  to  the  post  office,  often  many 
miles  away,  for  mail  which  is  delivered  there  once  or- twice — in  some 
rare  instances  three  times — a  week.  No  post  office  had  *  daily  deliv- 
eries and  the  largest  center  in  the  district  had  only  two  deliveries  a 
week.  All  the  mail  must  be  brought  from  railroad  towns  in  other 
oonnties,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  relayed  to  several  carriers  before 
reaching  its  distribution  point.  Bad  weather,  of  course,  compli- 
cates the  service.  During  the  winter  preceding  the  survey  first- 
class  mail  was  delayed  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  and  in  parts  of 
the  area  for  much  longer  periods,  while  the  parcel  post  was  in  many 
instances  held  up  for  months.  "People  had  Christmas  till  Easter," 
said  one  woman  describing  the  difficulties  of  getting  mail. 

The  delay  of  the  parcel  post  is  very  serious  in  a  country  com- 
munity where  the  mail  order  is  the  predominant  manner  of  pur- 
chasing. There  were  several  complaints  from  persons  whose  winter 
underwear,  ordered  in  the  autumn,  did  not  reach  them  until  spring. 
In  one  instance  a  child  was  without  shoes  because  the  mail  was  de- 
layed. A  more  serious  case  was  that  of  a  mother  who,  feeling  ill 
during  her  pregnancy,  consulted  a  physician.  He  gave  her  a  pre- 
scription, which  she  sent  to  the  nearest  railroad  town  to  be  filled; 
but  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  medicine  did  not  get  through 
for  two  months. 

Often  long  delays  in  the  first-class  mail  create  very  difficult  situa- 
tions. In  one  instance  a  mother  decided  to  go  for  her  confinement 
to  the  home  of  her  sister,  25  miles  away,  but  within  2  miles  of  a 
physician.  The  mother  wrote  to  the  physician  three  months  in  ad- 
vance to  engage  him.  When  she  went  at  the  appointed  time  the 
physician  was  away  and  she  was  confined  without  a  doctor's  serv- 
ices.   He  did  not  receive  her  letter  until  a  week  after  the  baby  was 
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and  many  of  them  died  of  hunger  after  staggering  around  for  weeks 
in  the  snow  and  bitter  cold.  The  icy  crust  which  formed  over  the 
snow  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  feed  from  the  ranges.  The 
autumn  of  the  survey  many  of  the  farmers  were  selling  much  of  their 
stock,  because  the  risk  of  a  bad  winter  was  too  great  to  take. 

Isolation,  of  course,  augments  the  distress  caused  by  the  winters. 
One  mother's  statement  summarized  the  attitude  of  many:  "It  is 
maddening  to  be  tied  up  the  six  long  months  of  winter,  day  after 
day,  with  no  break,  and  always  in  fear  that  the  baby  will  be  taken 
sick  and  we  would  be  unable  to  get  her  to  a  doctor.  It  is  dangerous 
to  go  after  coal  because  storms  come  up  suddenly,  and  then  the  men 
get  lost  easily.  Last  winter  we  ran  out  of  coal  in  January,  and  we 
ran  out  of  feed  in  April,  and  70  cows  perished  from  hunger." 

Many  terrible  stories  were  told  about  the  winter  preceding  the  sur- 
vey, in  and  around  the  area  studied.  For  example,  a  woman  and  her 
three  children  left  a  neighbor's  house,  where  they  had  been  visiting, 
to  return  to  their  own  home  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  husband, 
who  had  been  away  and  was  delayed  by  the  storm,  returned  a  few 
days  later.  When  he  was  about  a  hundred  feet  from  his  house,  his 
horse  stumbled  and  shied,  and  the  man,  dismounting,  found  his  wife 
in  a  snowdrift,  sitting  upright  holding  one  child — ^both  frozen  to 
death.    The  two  other  children  he  found  near  by,  also  frozen. 

Another  story  was  told  about  two  school-teachers  who  were  home- 
steading  and  whose  matches  gave  out  during  a  blizzard.  After  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  help,  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  go  out  into  the 
storm,  they  wrote  farewell  letters  and  went  to  bed.  They  were 
found,  some  time  after,  frozen  to  death-. 

Such  harrowing  stories  of  the  winter  as  these,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  crop  losses  of  the  summer,  strike  the  imagination  so  vividly 
that  one  is  likely  to  forget  the  long,  beautiful  autumns  with  their 
bracing  air  and  the  pleasant  weather  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer. 

Live  stock,  agriculture,  and  markets 

Until  very  recently,  the  county  was  used  entirely  for  grazing.  The 
wild  hay,  or  buffalo  grass,  which  grows  so  hardily  in  spite  of  the 
worst  droughts,  is  more  highly  prized  by  cattlemen  than  any  crops 
at  present  cultivated.  It  is  not  many  years  since  cattle  were  driven 
up  from  Texas  to  graze  hereabouts. 

The  county  agriculturist  estimates  that  about  half  the  land  is  till- 
able, having  as  the  predominant  type  of  soil  a  clay  loam  which  would 
produce  gratifying  crops  if  it  could  get  enough  moisture,  and,  even 
with  limited  moisture,  would  produce  an  excellent  yield  of  cereals  if 
properly  tilled  and  cultivated.     The  frequent  long,  dry  summers, 
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however,  with  no  means  of  irrigating  the  land^  make  farming  a 
hazardous  occupation.    People  are  dependent  upon  the  weather.    The 
year  of  the  Children's  Bureau  survey  the  crops  were  almost  a 
total  failure.    The  dry  farmer,  in  answer  to  the  country's  demand 
for  wheat,  had  endeavored  to  seed  as  much  land  as  possible.    Al- 
though a  comparatively  small  acreage  was  planted  (39  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  questioned  having  less  than  50  acres  each  under  cultiva- 
tion), nevertheless,  it  represents  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  these 
settlers  who  have  come  to  their  homesteads  with  little  capital,  slight 
equipment,  and,  not  owning  the  land,  with  no  opportunity  to  get 
credit    The  loss  of  stock  and  the  crop  failure  this  year  has  meant 
financial  ruin  to  many.    The  county  agriculturist  and  others  in  the 
community  think  the  land  should  remain  for  many  years — at  least 
until  a  railroad  is  secured— chiefly  grazing  land,  with  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  raised  for  home  consumption.    They  think  that,  though 
the  large-scale  stock  raising,  possible  only  with  the  "open  range," 
will  be  farther  and  farther  crowded  out,  cattle  will  continue  to  be 
the  chief  product,  with  many  small  herds  owned  by  many  home- 
steaders instead  of  great  herds  owned  by  a  few  ranchers.    This  is 
indicated  by  the  present  tendency.    As  soon  as  possible  after  filing 
on  his  land  the  homesteader  buys  a  few  head  of  cattle.    The  number 
of  cattle  owned  by  the  families  included  in  the  survey  ranged  from 
1  or  2  head  to  600;  most  of  the  homesteaders  had  under  20  head  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  only  a  few  had  over  100.    A  very  few  families 
had  large  herds  of  sheep,  in  some  instances  over  1,500. 

The  cattle  are  bred  only  for  beef,  there  being  practically  no  dairy- 
ing.   Only  a  small  proportion  ■  of  the  families  who  have  cattle  milk 
even  one  cow  for  their  own  use.    The  Stores  in  the  towns  report  that 
they  sell  hundreds  of  wagonloads  of  canned  milk.    This  situation  is 
hard  for  an  outsider  to  understand  even  if  he  is  told  the  difficulties 
of  keeping  a  milch  cow.    Such  a  cow  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  range 
with  the  herd,  because  the  calves  would  milk  her ;  she  would,  there- 
fore, have  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  field;  this  would  entail  the  ex- 
pense of  fencing  and  also  of  buying  feed.    At  present,  with  markets 
so  far  away,  there  is  no  outlet  for  a  surplus  of  dairy  products,  and 
many  families  feel  that  they  can  manage  without  milk  and  butter 
for  a  few  years  until  the  longed-for  time  "  when  the  railroad  comes." 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  fresh  milk  and  dairy  products  should  be 
important  items  in  the  diet  of  children. 

lOne  or  two  farmers  had  built  reserroirs  In  which  they  had  saved  some  of  the  water 
ftom  the  fnU  creeki  of  the  spring  season.  Such  reseryolrs  are  very  expensive  and  It  Is 
doobted  by  many  local  experts  whether  the  results  pay  for  the  cost  of  such  irrigation. 

'  Only  133  mothers,  or  a  little  over  one-fourth,  reported  mUking  as  part  of  their  work. 
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The  distance  from  markets  and  even  from  the  means  of  getting 
to  the  market — i.  e.,  a  railroad — ^has  a  stunting  effect  upon  many 
kinds  of  agricultural  activity.  Practically  the  only  crops  attempted 
are  flax  and  wheat  (the  chief  grain  crops),  and  corn,  oats,  and  barley 
(the  important  feed  crops).  Even  these  are  undertaken  on  a  very 
small  scale,  though  enough  wheat  is  raised  to  keep  busy  the  two 
little  mills  in  the  area.  Even  garden  products  are  few,  for  where 
water  is  scarce  gardening  is  very  laborious.  A  few  gardens,  how- 
ever, which  produced  excellent  vegetables,  were  found.  In  one  of 
these  rare  cases  the  woman  had  achieved  her  successful  crops  by 
utilizing  the  waste  wash  water.  If  markets  were  available  for  garden 
surplus- over  what  a  family  could  use,  probably  many  farmers  would 
increase  their  garden  space,  and  many  more  would  undertake  rais- 
ing garden  produce  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 

The  four  or  five  villages  in  the  area  are  not  markets  in  any  real 
sense.  The  only  considerable  product  of  the  country  is  live  stock, 
and  that  is  "rounded  up"  in  the  spring  and  autumn  and  driven 
direct  to  the  railroads.  The  villages  are  chiefly  distributing  centei*s 
for  food,  clothing,  etc.,  brought  out  from  the  railroad  to  be  pur- 
chased by  people  living  in  the  country.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
small — often  less  than  a  dozen  houses  and  stores  altogether — some- 
times only  four  or  five  buildings.  The  largest  village  has  a  fluctuat- 
ing population  reaching  about  250  or,  according  to  the  most  liberal 
local  estimate,  300  inhabitants  in  winter,  when  people  come  into 
town  from  their  homesteads  to  send  their  children  to  the  town  school 
or  for  other  social  reasons.  Nearly  every  family  in  the  town  has  a 
homestead,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  the  population 
dwindles.  This  village  and  one  of  the  others  haVe  each  a  small  mill, 
from  which  flour  is  supplied  to  local  stores. 

Except  this  flour,  the  soft  coal,  which  people  can  dig  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  sides  of  hills,  and  a  little  lumber  from  the  breaks, 
practically  everything  must  be  "  freighted  "  from  the  railroad.  ^  Some 
families,  especially  the  large  ranchers  who  have  the  horses  and  equip- 
ment, do  their  own  freighting,  going  to  the  railroad  and  buying 
supplies  for  a  season  and  in  some  instances  for  a  whole  year  at  one 
time.  Often  they  have  in  their  cellars  and  dugouts  larger  stocks 
than  those  kept  by  many  of  the  country  stores.  Some  men  make  a 
regular  business  of  hauling.  In  addition  to  an  auto  stage,  which 
drags  "^  trailer,"  the  long  freighting  outfits  with  four  or  six  horse 
teams,  a  string  of  wagons,  and  a  white  covered  wagon  at  the  end, 
are  common  sights  on  the  long  trails.  This  hauling,  of  course,  makes 
the  cost  of  living  high.  The  freight  rates  from  the  railroad  to  the 
chief  inland  village  range  from  $1  to  $2  per  100  pounds  in  summer, 
and  from  $2  to  $5  in  winter. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  items  is  lumber,  whether  it  is  hauled 
from  the  breaks  or  from  the  railroad.    In  one  country  store  fence 
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poets,  which  sell  for  25  to  35  cents  apiece,  supplement  silver  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  The  storekeeper  takes  pay  for  coliunodities  in 
fence  posts  and  then  sells  them  or  buys  more  stock  with  them. 

Although  the  stores  in  the  villages  distribute  large  quantities  of 
food  and  merchandise,  nevertheless  mail-order  buying  is  the  favorite 
method  of  purchasing,  and  the  large  catalogues  are  referred  to  with 
local-  humor  as  ^  homesteader's  Bibles."    It  was  interesting  to  learn 
that  some  families  sheared  their  sheep  and  sent  the  wool  to  a  mail- 
order factory  in  the  Middle  West,  which  made  all  their  clothing, 
from  underwear  to  overcoats,  using  the  family's  own  wool  and  tak- 
ing part  of  it  in  payment  for  weaving  the  cloth  and  making  up  the 
gacments. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  FAMILIES  VISITED. 

In  the  infant  mortality  investigations  which  the  bureau  has  made 
in  cities,  the  coincidence  between  a  high  infant  death  rate  and  poverty 
has  been  conspicuous.  In  cities  the  economic  condition  of  a  family 
can  as  a  rule  be  measured  easily  by  the  money  income.  In  rural 
areas,  however,  the  money  income  means  very  little  because  the  farm 
contributes  largely  in  produce  instead  of  money  to  the  family  liv- 
ing. In  an  area  like  the  one  surveyed,  where  nearly  all  the  farms 
have  the  same  acreage,  where  tenancy  is  not  a  problem,  and  nearly 
everyone  is  either  squatting  or  homeste^ding,  or  has  just  proved  up 
on  his  homestead,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  families  visited 
into  any  income  or  economic  groups  which  would  be  significant  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  women  at  childbirth  and  the  well-being  of 
their  children. 

There  is  not  a  wide  variation  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
people;  the  whole  area  is  young  and  struggling.  There  were  per- 
haps 20  or  30  wealthy  ranchers  owning  large  herds  of  cattle  or  horses 
or  large  flocks  of  sheep,.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who 
were  having  an  especially  hard  struggle.  The  earliest  years  on  a 
homestead  are,  of  course,  the  hardest;  and  they  are  especially  diffi- 
cult if  they  include  a  drought.  But  even  after  several  years  of 
homesteading  many  families  were  having  a  difficult  time. 

A  typical  instance  was  one  family  which  had  proved  up  on  its  320 
acres,  but  had  had  "  bad  luck,"  as  they  expressed  it,  with  the  farm. 
The  crops  failed  and  two  cows  died  with  calves.  Last  year  they  bor- 
rowed over  $1,000  on  a  mortgage  at  a  10  per  cent  interest  rate,  and 
they  did  not  know  how  they  were  going  to  meet  the  interest  due. 
The  mother  said,  "  We  have  nothing  to  sell  but  our  milch  cows,  and 
that  is  my  children's  food."  Doubtless  many  other  families,  and 
among  them  some  who  have  the  title  to  their  land,  have  found  them- 
selves as  hard  pressed  as  this  since  the  winter  set  in. 
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In  another  family  the  mother  complained  that  the  crops  the  pre- 
vious year  had  been  so  poor  that  the  father  "  had  to  go  away  last  win- 
ter to  earn  money  enough  to  keep  us  going."  This  winter,  again,  he 
had  gone  to  get  work  elsewhere,  and  there  was  little  prospect  that  the 
mother  would  be  able  to  join  him,  for  he  was  over  125  miles  away  and 
the  trip  was  expensive.  She  had  sent  the  oldest  daughter  to  her 
grandmother  in  another  State  that  the  child  might  have  the  ad^ran- 
tage  of  a  good  school.  Her  nearest  neighbor  and  a  family  of  rela- 
tions who  had  come  out  to  homestead  when  she  and  her  husband 
came  had  both  gone  for  the  winter,  and  the  mother  had  a  very  lone- 
some season  in  prospect. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  fathers  had  to  supplement  thjBir 
incomes  by  a  secondary  occupation,  in  38  cases  by  farm  labor,  some 
fathers  "  hiring  out "  only  at  seeding  or  harvest  time.  Twenty-two 
gave  farming  as  a  secondary  occupation,  having  for  their  chief 
employment  farm  work  not  on  their  own  homesteads,  storekeeping, 
carpentry,  well  drilling,  etc.  They  were  holding  their  homesteads 
chiefly  as  investments,  or  postponing  work  on  them  until  they  could 
save  a  little  capital  for  implements,  seed,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  neither  the  care  of  the  mother  at  childbirth  nor 
the  family  living  conditions  were  dependent  wholly  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  individual  family.  The  problems  which  this  report 
represents  are  not  of  any  one  economic  group,  but  are  problems  of 
the  whole  community. 


MATERNITY  CARE. 

INACCBSSIBILITT  OF  MEDICAL  CARE. 

The  inaocesibility  of  medical  care  in  confinement  was  the  most 
striking  finding  of  the  inquiry.  The  great  area  of  5,500  square  miles 
had  not  one  hospital.  And  in  ihe  period  covered  by  the  inquiry 
there  were  only  three  physicians  in  the  area  registered  in  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  two  or  three  others,  not  registered,  who  said  they 
came  to  the  county  not  to  practice  medicine  but  to  homestead.  They 
were  drawn  into  practice,  however,  because  in  emergencies  their 
neighbors  called  upon  them  and  they  could  not  refuse  to  go;  one 
or  two  reported  that  they  did  refuse  unless  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
or  death. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  mothers  lived  within  10  miles  of  a 
physician  and  more  than  one-third  were  20  miles  or  more  away,  10 
of  these  being  from  50  to  100  miles  from  a  physician. 

The  country  does  not  invite  physicians,  because,  as  the  agents 
making  the  inquiry  were  told  again  and  again,  "There  is  almost 
no  sickness  here  except  confinements  and  accidents."  One  result 
of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  when  the  importance  of  good  confine- 
ment care  is  realized,  and  when  the  family  can  afford  it,  the  women 
go  away  for  confinement — sometimes  to  a  hospital  in  one  of  the 
nearest  cities,  sometimes  "  back  home,"  sometimes  to  friends  or  rela- 
tzves  in  another  rural  district  where  medical  care  is  more  easily 
obtainable. 

ATTENDANT  AT  BIRTH. 

Of  the  463  mothers,  104,  or  over  one-fifth,  left  the  area  for  confine- 
ment, 27  of  these  going  to  hospitals. 

Of  the  359  *  who  stayed  in  the  area,  only  129  were  attended  by  a 
physician;  in  other  words,  almost  two-thirds  of  these  mothers  had 
to  meet  the  experience  of  childbirth  without  the  safeguard  of  com- 
petent medical  care.  Three  were  entirely  alone  and  delivered  them- 
selves, even  tying  and  cutting  the  cord.    Forty-six,  or  more  than  one 

out  of  every  eight,  were  delivered  by  their  husbands.    Neighboring 

»  —  . 

*  Including  18  who  went  away  from  home  to  friends  or  relatives  elsewhere  in  the  area 
for  confinement.  They  are  not  discussed  separately  because  conditions  in  the  homes  to 
which  they  went  were  not  very  different  from  those  affcctinj;  the  other  mothers  who 
stayed  at  home,  excepting  for  five  of  these  mothers  who  went  to  the  houHe  of  a  physician 
for  oonflnementi 
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women — in  a  very  few  instances  trained  nurses,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  practical  nurses,  but  for  the  most  part  women  quite 
untrained  in  obstetrics — attended  181,  or  over  half  the  mothers  who 
remained  in  the  area  for  confinement 

Although  in  a  few  families  childbirth  was  regarded  as  a  simple 
and  natural  process,  requiring  no  special  care  except  what  any  neigh- 
bor could  give,  in  the  main  the  dangers  of  the  lack  of  medical  care 
were  more  or  less  realized.  Nearly  every  neighborhood  had  known 
of  a  death  or  a  narrow  escape  from  death  on  account  of  childbirth. 
Five  mothers  had  taken  the  precaution  of  going  to  the  house  of  a 
physician  in  the  area  for  confinement.  Preference  for  an  untrained 
attendant  was  seldom  responsible  for  the  lack  of  medical  care.  "  We 
had  planned  to  have  a  physician,  but  the  snow  was  so  bad  it  was 
impossible  to  send  for  him."  "  We  were  all  packed  ready  to  go  to 
the  city  for  the  confinement,  but  storms  came  up,  and  the  creek  was  so 
high  we  couldn't  get  away."  "  My  husband  rode  horseback  12  miles 
in  a  bad  snowstorm  for  the  doctor,  but  he  was  away."  "  The  roads 
made  it  impossible  to  get  a  doctor."  "  We  intended  to  go  to  the  city, 
but  the  baby  came  a  few  days  before  we  expected  him."  "We 
couldn't  get  away  on  time,  because  all  the  autos  in  the  neighborhood 
were  being  used  for  sheepshearing."  These  were  typical  reasons 
given  why  no  physician  had  been  in  attendance.  One  mother  had 
packed  her  belongings  and  was  ready  to  start  for  the  city  when  labor 
set  in  unexpectedly.  The  father  left  her  to  get  a  physician  and  some 
neighbors,  but  the  baby  was  bom  while  the  mother  was  alone  before 
anyone  arrived.    The  physician  was  eight  hours  late. 

In  another  case  where  the  mother  had  expected  to  go  away  for 
confinement  labor  came  on  suddenly.  Unfortunately  her  husband, 
who  had  delivered  her  first  baby,  was  away  on  business  across  the 
river  and  could  not  get  back  because  the  ferry  was  not  running.  The 
mother  was  alone  except  for  the  grandmother,  who  was  panic-stricken 
and  could  be  of  no  help  whatever,  and  who  frightened  the  mother 
and  made  her  nervous.  The  mother,  however,  was  a  very  competent 
person,  had  always  been  interested  in  nursing,  had  delivered  several 
of  her  neighbors,  and  knew  what  to  do. 

In  another  instance  a  young  mother  whose  confinement  came  before 
she  expected  it  found  herself  absolutely  alone  at  childbirth  and  for 
two  days  after.  The  father,  who  had  gone  on  business  to  the  railroad 
a  few  days  earlier,  had  arranged  for  a  neighbor  to  stay  with  his  wife. 
At  the  last  minute  the  neighbor  was  unable  to  come,  and  the  mother, 
having  no  one  to  help  her,  to  give  her  nursing  care,  or  to  do  her  house- 
work, had  to  cut  and  tie  the  cord,  care  for  herself  and  the  baby,  and 
get  what  little  food  she  ate  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
husband  returned  and  summoned  a  neighbor.  This  experience,  which 
would  have  been  terrifying  at  any  time,  was  especially  hard  because 
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the  mother,  who  was  only  19  years  old,  was  having  her  first  baby. 
Fortunately  she  suffered  no  permanent  ill  effects,  but  she  was  weak 
for  about  six  months  after  childbirth  and  did  practically  no  work 
during  that  time. 

Another  mother  was  all  alone  when  her  first  baby  was  bom.  Her 
husband  left  at  noon  to  go  for  a  physician,  but  was  lost  in  a  storm  and 
did  not  get  back  until  6  o'clock  the  next  morning.  This  was  in  March. 
The  baby  was  bom  at  9  in  the  evening.  The  mother  cut  and  tied 
the  cord  herself.  She  was  alone  through  the  night,  the  fire  went  out, 
and  she  had  no  food.  She  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  cold 
room  to  get  more  coverings.  This  was  her  first  child  and  she  was 
badly  torn.  A  physician  whom  she  has  seen  recently  says  that  she 
needs  an  operation. 

In  another  case  a  father,  who  could  not  reach  a  doctor,  delivered  his 
wife  with  the  assistance  of  a  19-year-old  girl  who  was  living  in  the 
household.  They  said  that  they  did  not  feel  entirely  helpless,  because 
they  had  had  some  instructions  from  the  father's  brother,  whose  wife 
bad  had  a  trained  nurse  during  a  confinement  in  the  Philippines. 

Often  a  physician  had  been  sent  for  but  did  not  arrive  on  time. 
Such  a  delay  is  disturbing  enough  to  a  mother  who  has  no  reason  to 
expect  complications,  but  it  is  especially  distressing  to  a  mother  whose 
pregnancy  has  been  complicated.  This  was  the  experience  of  one 
mother,  who  reported  that  the  membranes  had  ruptured  three  days 
before  delivery,  and  the  physician  who  had  been  called  at  that  time 
was  unable  to  tell  whether  the  fetus  was  alive  or  dead,  but  feared  that 
it  was  dead.  At  the  birth,  therefore,  the  mother,  who  with  her  two 
previous  children  had  had  a  physician  and  trained  nurse,  was  much 
frightened  and  worried  when  the  physician  did  not  arrive  on  time. 
A  neighbor  who  was  not  even  a  practical  nurse  was  with  her  at  con- 
finement. A  woman  who  had  had  more  experience  with  confinement 
cases  was  sent  for  and  arrived  20  minutes  late,  but  in  time  to  cut  and 
tie  the  cord.  The  physician  did  not  reach  the  mother  until  five  hours 
after  the  baby  was  bom,  but  came  in  time  to  deliver  the  afterbirth. 
Fortunately  the  baby  was  in  good  condition,  and,  though  it  was  a 
dry  birth,  the  delivery  was  not  difficult. 

In  30  instances,  the  physicians  arrived  late  but  in  time  to  be  of 
some  service,  either  in  cutting  and  tying  the  cord,  delivering  the 
afterbirth,  or  in  looking  after  the  mother.  In  a  few  instances,  they 
arrived  within  an  hour  after  the  birth,  and  in  others  their  tardiness 
ranged  from  1  to  24  hours.  In  56  additional  cases  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  a  physician.  In  12  of  these  the 
physicians  did  not  answer  the  calls  at  all,  for  one  reason  or  another — 
sometimes,  doubtless,  because  they  knew  they  could  not  reach  their 
patients  in  time.  In  44  instances  they  arrived  too  late  to  perform 
any  service  for  the  mother. 
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Many  families  who  live  great  distances  from  a  physician  know  in 
advance  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  miraculous  if  he  should 
arrive  on  time;  occasionally,  in  such  cases,  the  father  will  send  for  a 
physician  for  the  reassurance  which  even  a  late  visit  may  give;  but 
usually  when  the  physician  is  so  inaccessible  the  family  can  not 
afford  to  spend  the  money.  "  There  was  too  little  chance  of  his  get- 
ting here  on  time ;  and  besides  it  would  have  cost  $50.''  "  The  ice 
was  coming  in  the  river,  and  the  ferry  couldn't  get  across ;  so  we  de- 
cided not  to  try  to  get  a  doctor;  and  it's  very  expensive;  the  doctor 
charges  $75  to  come  here."    Such  were  the  usual  comments. 

Bad  weather,  swollen  rivers  and  creeks,  impassable  roads,  which 
make  it  hard  or  impossible  to  secure  a  physician  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  also  complicate  the  obtaining,  of  less  skilled  care,  such  as  a 
midwife  or  practical  nurse.  One  family's  experience  illustrates 
several  of  the  problems  of  securing  even  such  care  as  a  mother  would 
consider  second  best.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
a  physician  (the  nearest  one  being  40  miles  away  and  across  the 
river,  which  at  that  time  was  not  navigable  because  of  the  ice) ,  the 
mother  had  engaged  a  neighbor  who  was  looked  upon  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  midwife.  However,  labor  set  in  at  midnight  a  few  days 
before  the  confinement  was  expected.  The  father,  afraid  to  leave 
the  mother,  sent  his  oldest  son,  then  13  years  old,  outHnto  the  bliz- 
zard, for  the  midwife.  The  boy  took  a  wagon  and  team,  stopped  to 
get  a  neighbor's  boy  of  the  same  age  to  help  him  find  the  way,  and 
together  these  two  children  set  out.  They  soon  were  lost  in  the  storm. 
Meanwhile,  the  mother  was  growing  very  anxious  about  the  boys. 
"  I  was  more  worried  about  them  than  about  my  confinement,"  she 
said,  in  telling  of  her  experiences.  After  a  long  while  the  father 
stepped  outside  and  heard  some  one  shouting  near  the  house. 

The  two  boys,  after  going  a  little  distance,  had  got  lost  in  the 
bad  lands.  They  climbed  out  of  the  wagon  to  see  if  they  could  find 
a  road,  but  the  snow  had  covered  every  familiar  landmark.  They 
felt  about  for  a  while  in  the  pitch  dark  and  then  could  not  find  even 
the  team  and  wagon.  After  wandering  around  for  a  long  time,  by 
great  good  luck  they  happened  to  stray  near  home.  The  next  day, 
when  they  went  out  to  look  for  the  team,  wagon  tracks  and  theit 
footprints  were  found  on  the  edge  of  a  30- foot  cut  bank.  "They 
escaped  it  by  a  miracle,"  said  the  father.  "If  we  had  been  in  the 
country  longer  we  would  have  known  better  than  to  send  them  out 
on  such  a  night.  But  our  boy  had  always  had  such  a  good  sense  of 
direction  and  he  thought  he  knew  the  way." 

Meanwhile,  the  father,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  care  of  a 
woman  in  confinement,  delivered  his  wife,  with  fear  and  trepidation. 
(Her  previous  confinements  had  all  been  attended  by  a  physician.) 
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"Altogether  it  was  a  terrifying  time,"  he  said.  The  next  day  the 
midwife  was  sent  for  to  see  if  the  mother  was  in  good  condition. 

Mc^t  of  the  fathers  who  had  to  deliver  their  wives  felt  that  the 
danger  of  such  lack  of  care  was  too  great  to  be  risked  again  if  in 
any  way  il;  could  be  avoided.  One  father  said  he  would  never  attend 
a  confinement  again,  but  that  he  would  start  to  the  hospital  with  his 
wife  six  months  before  confinement  was  expected.  He  feels  that  no 
price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  adequate  confinement  care. 

One  local  physician  thought  that  the  women,  perhaps  because  of 
the  character  of  their  life  in  the  area,  had  easier  confinements  and 
were  less  likely  to  suffer  certain  complications  (such  as  might  be 
expected  to  follow  their  poor  confinement  care)  than  would  city 
women  if  the  latter  were  subjected  to  the  same  conditions.  However, 
there  were  many  mothers  and  babies  who  suffered  very  serious  re- 
sults following  the  lack  of  good  confinement  care.  Again  and  again 
mothers  would  say,  "  IVe  never  been  well  since."  Eight  of  the 
mothers  covered  by  the  inquiry  had  died  as  a  result  of  childbirth, 
10  babies  had  been  stillborn  and  12  had  died  under  2  weeks  of  age, 
and  there  were  39  premature  deliveries.* 

Women  attendants. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  mothers  who  remained  in  the 
area  for  confinement  were  attended  by  women  who  in  a  few  instances 
were  trained  or  practical  nurses,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
were  only  untrained  neighbors  or  relatives.  In  many  cases  the 
attendant  was  a  member  of  the  household  and  in  most  of  the  others 
lived  within  5  miles  of  the  mother.  Altogether,  122  women  attended 
these  181  confinements.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
these  attendants  were  equipped  for  the  care  of  mothers  at  childbirth. 

There  are  no  licensed  midwives  in  the  area.  When  a  doctor  can 
not  be  secured,  a  neighbor  is  usually  called  in  to  care  for  the  mother 
through  her  confinement.  As  a  rule,  she  attends  as  a  favor,  often 
going  with  fear  and  misgivings,  and  only  because  no  one  else  can  be 
found  and  "  a  woman  can't  be  left  alone  at  such  a  time."  She  seldom 
charges  for  her  services.  "  One  neighbor  does  it  for  another  out 
here,"  one  mother  remarked.  Gradually  some  of  the  more  self- 
reliant  women  acquire  a  reputation  for  skill  in  such  cases  and  are 
called  upon  so  often  that  they  become  the  main  reliance  of  a  neigh- 
borhood and  decide  to  consider  their  services  as  at  least  profes- 
sional nursing  and  to  charge  a  fee.  This  fee  usually  ranges  from 
the  most  common  charge  of  $1.50  or  $2  a  day,  with  no  charge  for 
delivery,  to  $25  a  week  or,  in  a  few  instances,  $25  for  the  delivery 
alone. 


>8ee  dlscoBslon  of  Ck>i]iplicatlonB,  Maternal  Mortality,  and  Infant  Mortality,  pp.  89, 
41«  and  70. 
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Of  perhaps  25  or  30  women  who  in  the  various  neighborhoods 
had  the  reputation  of  caring  for  confinement  cases,  10  were  visited 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  agents  and  questioned  about  their  work. 
Few  had. attended  more  than  2  cases  in  the  past  year,  though  1  re- 
ported 22  cases  in  the  past  five  years,  of  which  2  had  been  attended  by 
a  physician  also ;  and  1  reported  5 ;  1,  "  about  6  " ;  and  1,  7  in  the  past 
year.  Several  had  had  some  training  in  a  hospital  or  as  practical 
nurses  before  they  moved  into  the  area  studied.  One  was  a  graduate 
trained  nurse  (she  had,  however,  attended  confinements  without  a 
physician  only  twice  in  her  three  years  of  residence  in  the  district). 
Those  who  had  practiced  before  coming  to  the  area  studied  had  almost 
never  cared  for  a  mother  at  confinement,  except  as  a  nurse  where 
there  was  a  physician  in  attendance,  and  they  all  preferred  to  work 
with  a  physician.  The  trained  nurse  refuses  to  care  for  a  case  unless 
a  physician  is  in  attendance  except  in  an  emergency — where  the  phy- 
sician does  not  arrive  in  time  or  for  some  reason  can  not  be  secured. 

Even  when  a  fee  is  charged  the  service  is  performed  as  an  accom- 
modation, and  in  many  other  cases  with  reluctance,  especially  where 
an  attendant  realizes  the  dangers  of  childbirth.  One  woman,  who 
does  not  wish  to  attend  confinement  cases  and  does  so  only  when  no 
one  else  can  be  secured,  said  she  knew  what  to  do  if  everything  went 
right,  but  would  not  have  the  least  idea  how  to  proceed  if  anything 
were  abnormal.  She  had  once  had  an  abnormal  case  and  the  baby 
had  died,  partly  on  account  of  the  mother's  condition  and  partly 
because  a  physician  could  not  be  secured  in  time  and  she  had  not 
known  what  to  do.  This  woman  attended  five  cases  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  inquiry.  When  her  own  baby  was  born  she  went  away 
for  confinement  because  there  was  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  whom 
she  could  trust  to  deliver  her.  Another  woman  said,  "At  first  I 
used  to  be  very  much  afraid,  but  since  I've  watched  the  doctor  and 
have  delivered  a  few  cases  myself  I'm  not  afraid  any  more." 

In  every  instance  but  one  these  women  said  that  in  addition  to 
giving  nursing  care  they  did  the  housework  in  case  the  mother  had 
no  one  else  to  do  it;  and  a  few  of  them  considered  the  housework 
part  of  their  regular  duties.  The  majority  remained  with  the  moth- 
ers from  nine  days  to  two  weeks,  though  several  reported  that  they 
stayed  only  a  few  days,  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  to  get 
back  to  their  own  households.  Several  of  the  women  limited  their 
practice  to  their  own  children,  grandchildren,  and  other  near  re- 
lations. 

Most  of  these  attendants  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  advice  on 
infant  care,  except  such  advice  as  one  neighbor  will  give  another. 
Several  were  very  eager  to  get  the  Children's  Bureau  pamphlets  on 
Infant  Care  and  Prenatal  Care  that  they  might  answer  the  many 
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questions  which  are  often  asked  them.  None  of  them  gave  any  pre- 
natal care  or  advice,  except  occasionally  to  tell  mothers  what  supplies 
to  prepare  for  confinement,  and  in  one  instance  to  urge  mothers  to 
hare  a  physician  make  urinalyses. 

Nearly  all  the  women  interviewed  realized  the  need,  if  not  of  com- 
plete asepsis,  at  least  of  cleanliness  in  caring  for  their  patients. 
Antiseptics  such  as  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  and  mercury 
bichloride  were  reported.  One  woman  had  persuaded  a  little  coun- 
try store  to  keep  bichloride  tablets  in  stock.  Nearly  all  used  scorched 
linen  and  bcMric  acid  on  the  cord  and  a  boric  acid  solution  to  wash  the 
baby  s  eyes.  None  of  them,  however,  reported  a  regular  equip- 
ment; and,  though  they  usually  carried  antiseptics,  nearly  all  de- 
pended for  other  supplies  on  what  their  patients  had  in  the  house. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  women  occupy  a  very  different  position  in 
their  neighborhoods  from  that  of  a  city  midwife,  or  the  midwives  of, 
let  us  say,  a  southern  rural  community.  For  the  most  part  they  real- 
ize their  limitations,  and  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
course  of  delivery  or  to  "  doctor  "  their  patients  with  herbs  and  such 
multitudinous  home  remedies  as,  for  example,  were  reported  by  the 
midwives  in  the  North  Carolina  study.  Only  one  woman  reported 
the  use  of  any  but  the  most  common  home  remedies.  In  addition  to 
the  use  of  boric  acid  she  washes  the  eyes  of  new-born  babies  with  a 
rag  soaked  in  honey  and  sage ;  in  ci^  of  a  laceration  she  applies  an 
egg  fried  in  lard  without  salt,  and  for  sore  breasts  she  advises  the 
application  of  hot  pancakes. 

Almost  all  these  women  realized  that  maternity  care  was  a  great 
problem  in  their  neighborhood,  and  they  approved  of  the  idea  of 
ooimty  public-health  nurses  as  a  first  step  at  least  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

AFTER  CARE  BT  A  PHYSICIAN. 

When  a  woman  secures  a  physician  for  confinement  in  the  area 
studied  of  how  much  oversight  and  protection  is  she  thus  assured? 
Except  when  the  physician  is  late  (there  were  30  such  cases)  her 
actual  delivery  has  the  advantage  of  medical  attention.  In  this  study 
all  mothers  whose  doctors  arrived  in  time  to  perform  any  service  have 
been  counted  attended  by  physicians.  It  is  possible  that  before  the 
physician  arrives  unskilled  handling  may  have  brought  about  infec- 
tion or  other  complications,  but  at  any  rate  even  a  late  physician  is 
often  a  great  safeguard. 

After  care  by  a  physician,  which  in  standard  practice  in  cities 
is  considered  a  part  of  confinement  care  and  consists  of  at  least  from 
4  to  10  postnatal  visits,  is  nonexistent  in  the  area  studied,  except 
for  the  six  cases  where  the  mother  stayed,  at  the  time  of  confine- 
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ment,  in  the  house  of  the  physician.^  Indeed,  except  in  12  cases 
where  complications  developed  and  32  cases  where  the  mother  lived 
or  was  staying  within  5  miles  of  the  physician,  only  8  mothers  were 
visited  after  confinement,  and  each  of  these  women  was  visited  only 
once.  The  tremendous  distances  and  the  small  number  of  physicians 
for  a  great  area  would  in  themselves  explain  the  lack  of  postnatal 
care.  When  it  takes  the  greater  part  of  a  day  and  sometimes  longer 
for  the  physician  to  reach  his  patients,  fees  are  naturally  high.*  A 
physician  would  not  make  so  expensive  a  visit  unless  called  by  the 
family;  most  homesteaders  are  by  no  means  well-to-do  and  find  it 
hard  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  original  confinement  visit,  much  less 
any  postnatal  visits  which  do  not  seem  to  them  absolutely  necessary. 
Even  if  the  importance  of  postnatal  care  were  realized  its  almost 
prohibitive  expense  would  lead  many  families  to  take  the  chance  that 
the  mothers  would  recover  without  complications,  provided  the  birth 
had  not  been  difficult.  ' 

NURSING  CARE. 

It  happened  that  among  the  homesteaders  there  were  several  grad- 
uate nurses,  and  several  other  nurses  who  had  had  some  training  in 
hospitals  but  who  had  not  graduated.  Although  most  of  these 
women  were  married  and  had  families  to  care  for,  and  none  of  them 
had  come  to  the  area  to  practice,  they  were,  nevertheless,  usually 
available  in  cases  of  emergency  in  their  various  neighborhoods,  and 
practiced  now  and  then,  either  as  an  accommodation  to  their  neigh- 
bors or  because  they  needed  money.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
a  number  of  practical  nurses  '  whose  experiences  had  in  many  cases 
made  their  services  more  valuable  than  those  of  persons  quite  un- 
trained. 

Of  the  359  mothers  who  remained  in  the  area  for  confinement,* 
14  had  been  cared  for  by  graduate  nurses  and  113  others  by  women 
who  may  be  considered  partly  trained.  In  other  words,  over  one- 
third  of  these  mothers  had  had  trained  or  partly  trained  nursing 
care — a  rather  unexpected  showing,  considering  their  lack  of  other 
items  of  maternity  care.  Indeed,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  mothera 
in  the  Montana  area  received  trained  or  semitrained  care  than  of  the 
mothers  in  the  Kansas  study,  though  the  latter  had  on  the  whole 
much  better  maternity  care., 

However,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  did  not  have  the  safe- 
guard of  even  semitrained  care.  Fifty-five  women  relied  entirely 
upon  the  members  of  their  households — very  often  only  their  hus- 

^  Including  one  In  which  the  mother  was  the  wife  of  a  physician. 
*See  section  on  Cost  of  Childbirth,  p.  49. 

*  See  discussion  of  Women  Attendants,  p.  81. 

*  See  dlacYUstoQ  of  Mothers  Who  Left  the  Area  for  Confinement*  p.  47. 
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bands.  In  busy  seasons,  especially  during  harvest  or  at  lambing 
time  or  during  a  round-up,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  neighbors 
to  leave  their  work.  Usually,  however,  the  kindliness  of  neighbors 
is  depended  upon.  The  great  majority  of  the  mothers  (176)  were 
nursed  by  neighbors,  friends,  or  relations  who  were  not  members  of 
their  households.  One  mother,  whose  husband  was  away  on  a 
freighting  trip,  was  quite  without  nursing  care.  The  neighbor  to 
whose  house  she  had  gone  for  confinement  was  suddenly  bedridden 
by  an  accident,  and  the  mother  had  to  leave  her  bed  to  get  food  for 
herself  and  the  other  woman  for  the  first  two  days,  after  which  she 
got  up.  She  said  she  had  such  a  hard  time  that  she  has  never  been 
well  since.  Several  women  were  practically  alone  for  the  first  day 
or  two  after  confinement;  consequently  their  nursing  care  did  not 
begin  wh^i  it  was  most  needed. 

Very  frequently  the  care  given  by  the  father  or  another  member 
of  the  household  consists  only  in  the  bringing  of  meals  to  the  mother 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  nursing  care.  Thus  one  mother  re- 
ported that  her  baby  was  born  at  lambing  time,  and  on  the  third 
day  after  her  confinement  a  crew  of  five  men  came  to  help  with 
lambing  and  stayed  10  days.  The  father  had  to  work  night  and  day 
during  this  time,  doing  what  housework  was  done  and  cooking  for 
the  lambing  crew  in  addition  to  his  farm  work ;  and  so  the  mother 
had  only  occasional  attention.  The  mother  bathed  the  baby  and 
cared  for  herself.  On  the  twelfth  day  she  tried  to  get  up,  but  had 
fever  and  had  to  go  back  to  bed. 

Often  the  neighbors  who  are  kind  enough  to  nurse  the  mother,  and 
even  some  of  the  practical  nurses,  are  quite  unskilled.  While  they 
m&y  perform  such  simple  services  as  bathing  and  dressing  the  baby 
or  preparing  the  mother's  meals,  they  would  be  unable  to  recognize  as 
important  many  symptoms  of  complications  which  a  trained  nurse 
would  immediately  know  needed  a  physician's  attention.  Moreover, 
in  many  instances  the  neighbors  do  not  stay  at  the  mother's  home, 
but  come  in  for  a  few  hours  each  day  and  combine  a  little  nursing 
care  with  a  neighborly  visit.  Thus,  if  a  mother  should  develop  some 
serious  symptoms  before  or  after  the  neighbor  called,  or,  worse  still, 
in  the  night,  the  father  would  have  to  leave  her  by  herself  while  he 
"  wrangled  "  and  saddled  a  horse,  rode  a  long  distance  to  the  nearest 
house  where  there  was  a  woman,  waited  for  her  to  get  ready  to  come 
back  with  him,  and  rode  back  home,  or  perhaps  left  the  neighbor  to 
go  tx)  his  wife  alone  while  he  rode  for  the  doctor. 

The  importance  of  good  nursing  care  in  any  community  during  the 
confinement  period  can  not  be  too  forcibly  emphasized.  But  in  such 
a  county  as  this  one  in  Montana  how  such  care  can  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  every  woman  m  childbirth  is  an  especially  importunate  problem. 
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PRENATAL  CARE. 

The  urgent  need  for  prenatal  care  has  been  emphasized  in  previous 
publications  of  the  bureau.  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  in  Maternal  Mor- 
tality/ states  in  regard  to  complications  of  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth : 

A  lar^e  number  of  these  complications  can  be  prevented  through 
proper  hygiene  and  supervision  during  pregnancy  and  through 
skilled  care  at  labor.  Certain  other  complications  ^hich  can  not  be 
prevented  can  be  detected  before  serious  harm  is  done,  and  treatment 
can  be  given  which  will  save  the  mother's  life.  We  can  see  this  more 
clearly  if  we  consider  as  examples  two  of  the  most  important  compli- 
cations. 

Puerperal  albuminuria  and  convulsions,  called  also  eclampsia,  or 
toxemia  of  pregnancy,  is  a  disease  which  occurs  most  frequently  dur- 
ing pregnancy  but  may  occur  at  or  following  confinement,  it  is  a 
relatively  frequent  complication  among  women  bearing  their  first 
children.  When  fully  established  its  chief  symptoms  are  convul- 
sions and  unconsciousness.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the 
symptoms  are  slight  puffiness  of  the  face,  hancb.  and  feet ;  headache ; 
albiimen  in  the  urine;  and  usually  a  rise  in  blood  pressure.  Very 
often  proper  treatment  and  diet  at  the  begiiming  of  such  early  symp- 
toms may  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease;  but  in  many  cases 
where  the  disease  is  well  established  before  the  physician  is  con- 
sulted, the  woman  and  baby  can  not  be  saved  by  any  treatment. 
In  the  prevention  of  deaths  from  this  cause  it  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  each  woman,  especially  each  woman  bearing  her  first  child, 
should  know  what  she  can  do,  bv  proper  hygiene  and  diet,  to  pre- 
vent the  disease;  that  she  should  know  the  meaning  of  these  early 
symptoms  if  they  arise,  so  that  she  may  seek  at  once  the  advice  of 
her  doctor;  and  that  she  should  have  regular  supervision  during 
pregnancy,  with  examination  of  the  urine  at  intervals. 

Some  obstruction  to  labor  in  the  small  size  or  abnormal  shape  of 
the  pelvic  canal  causes  many  deaths  of  mothers  included  in  the  class 
^  other  accidents  of  labor  "  and  also  many  stillbirths.  If  such  diffi- 
culty is  discovered  before  labor,  proper  treatment  will  in  almost  all 
cases  insure  the  life  of  mother  and  child ;  if  it  is  not  discovered  until 
labor  has  begun,  or  perhaps  until  it  has  continued  for  many  hours, 
the  danger  to  both  is  greatly  increased.  Every  woman,  therefore, 
should  have  during  pregnancy — and  above  all  during  her  first  preg- 
nancy— an  examination  in  which  measurements  are  made  to  enable 
the  physician  to  judge  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  obstruction 
to  labor.  A  case  in  which  a  complication  of  this  kind  is  found  re- 
quires the  greatest  skill  and  experience  in  treatment,  but  with  such 
treatment  tne  life  and  health  of  the  mother  are  almost  always  safe. 

These  two  examples  will  suffice.  In  the  same  way  it  could  be 
shown,  with  regara  to  all  the  other  complications  of  pregnancy  and 
labor,  that  those  which  can  not  be  prevented  can  be  treated  success- 
fully in  most  cases  if  detected  in  time. 

It  can  be  regarded,  then,  as  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  all 
illness  and  death  connected  with  childbearing  is,  to  a  certain  and 

1  Maternal  Mortality,  pp.  12-18.    U.  S.  Children's  Bnrean  Publication  No.  19. 
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large  degree,  preventable  through  the  application  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  is  now  well  established. 

Even  in  cities  where  there  has  been  active  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  prenatal  care  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such  care  is  not 
generally  realized.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  remote 
area  studied  where  there  has  been  no  such  propaganda  more  than 
three^fourths  of  the  mothers  had  no  prenatal  care  whatever — saw 
no  physician,  had  no  physical  examination,  measurements,  or  uri- 
nalysis. 

Several  mothers  expressed  surprise  at  being  asked  whether  they 
had  seen  a  physician  or  had  any  prenatal  care.  ^ No;  why  should  If 
1  was  feeling  all  right.^ 

Indeed,  considering  the  inaccessibility  of  medical  care,  the  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  weather,  roads,  distances,  and  expense,  it  is  sur- 
prising and  encouraging  to  learn  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
mothers  had  secured  at  least  a  little  prenatal  care.  However,  when 
the  extent  and  quality  of  this  care  is  analyzed,  the  showing  is  not  so 
favorable. 

In  order  to  measure  and  compare  prenatal  care  in  different  com- 
munities, certain  standards  of  what  constitutes  adequate  and  fair 
prenatal  care  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  bureau,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  professor  of  obstetrics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Univeristy.*  By  these  standards,  adequate  care — 
which  would  include  as  a  minimum  an  obstetrical  examina- 
tion; continued  supervision  by  a  physician  through  at  least  the 
last  five  months  of  pregnancy ;  monthly  examination  of  the  urine  at 
least  through  the  last  five  months ;  and,  in  case  of  a  first  pregnancy, 
measurement  of  the  pelvis  to  determine  whether  any  structural  de- 
formity exists  which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  birth — was  afforded 
no  mother  in  the  area  studied.  Twenty-two  mothers  received  what  is 
classified  as  fair  care — ^wbich  includes  an  obstetrical  examination; 
from  one  to  four  urinalyses  at  monthly  intervals;  some  supervision 
by  a  physician ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  primipara,  pelvic  measurements. 
Anything  less  than  this  is  considered  an  inadequate  protection  for 
the  mother  against  those  complications  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
which  are  preventable.  Eighty-six  nlothers  received  only  inadequate 
care,  which  in  a  great  many  instances  consisted  of  a  single  visit  to 
the  physician  and  sometimes  of  submitting  one  sample  of  urine  dur- 
ing pregnancy — a  dangerously  inadequate  protection. 

Of  all  the  mothers,  less  than  1  in  4  had  consulted  a  physician,  and 
over  three-fifths  of  these  had  consulted  him  only  once;  about  1  in  10 

*  Moore.  Elizabeth:  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County  In  Kansas,  p.  28. 
U.  8.  Children's  Bureau  PubUcation  Na  26,  Rural  Child  Welfare  Series  No.  1.  Wash- 
inctOB.  191T* 
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V  »v  X  >v^  ^vi-i^Att^  ^'ho  reported  an  "  extremely  nervous  "  pregnancy, 
^v^  *'  N    iv^^rvi*"  on  the  recommendation  of  a  neighbor,  but  had  no 

S'^'N'*  '^"^  mothers  reported  the  use  of  patent  medicine  which 
V^  5^^  advertised  in  newspapers.    Thus,  one  mother  who  had  had 
,<Ai\^\  tnnible  before  her  marriage  and  was  ill  throughout  her  preg- 
b^^iv\\  had  no  medical  care,  but  bought  some  "Easy  Childbirth 
I'^bU^i^'*    Another,  who  had  suffered  much  from  nausea,  secured 
tH*  l^ronatal  care,  but  wrote  to  a  Texas  physician  who  advertised  in 
«  fort>ign  newspaper  and  who  sent  the  mother  some  pills.    On  the 
whole,  however,  comparatively  little  "  home  doctoring  "  was  reported, 
only  46  mothers,  or  1  in  10,  having  used  any  home  remedies.    Such  as 
were  used  were  for  the  most  part  olive  oil,  either  taken  internally  or 
applied  externally,  and  simple  cathartics,  though  several  patent 
medicines — ^whose  value  was,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful — ^were  re- 
ported. 

Several  mothers  whose  pregnancies  were  complicated  made  only 
one  or  two  visits  to  a  physician,  "in  spite  of  their  dangerous  condition. 
Thus,  one  woman  who  began  to  have  profuse  hemorrhages  at  six 
months  consulted  a  physician  and  had  a  urinalysis  only  shortly  be- 
fore her  baby — ^born  prematurely  at  seven  months — ^was  delivered. 
She  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  doctor's  advice  to  rest,  and 
continued  her  work  up  to  the  day  the  baby  was  bom.  The  prema- 
turity of  this  baby  and  its  death  at  the  age  of  7  hours  could  prob- 
ably have  been  prevented  had  the  mother  had  good  prenatal  care 
throughout  her  pregnancy,  and  had  she  followed  the  doctor's  advice. 

1  Bxclading  three  about  whom  no  reports  were  ayailable. 
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It  is  significant  that  of  the  mothers  who  obtained  prenatal  care, 
only  21  sought  it  because  of  discomforts  or  complications  of  preg- 
nancy. And  often  women  who  had  no  prenatal  care  realized  its 
importance,  but  had  been  unable  to  secure  it,  sometimes  because  of 
its  inaccessibility,  again  because  of  its  expense.  One  mother,  who 
with  her  previous  children  had  had  good  prenatal  care,  including 
monthly  urinalysis,  was  much  disturbed  because  she  could  not  pro- 
tect herself  and  her  last  child  with  the  safeguards  such  care  would 
have  provided. 

A  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  had  realized  their  need 
of  instruction  about  prenatal  care.    One  hundred  and  fifty-five,  or 
one-third,  reported  that  they  had  read  books  or  pamphlets  on  this 
subject,  sometimes  borrowing  such  reading  matter  from  their  neigh- 
bors.   A  list  of  literature  made  up  from  the  mothers'  reports,  con- 
tained such  standard  books  as  Slemmons's  The  Prospective  Mother ; 
Practical  Nursing,  by  Pope  and  Maxwell ;  the  Children's  Bureau  pub- 
hcation.  Prenatal  Care;  and  othei*s.     Several  women's  periodicals 
having  "Advice  to  Mothers  "  departments  were  read  by  many  of  the 
women.    ^'  Doctor  books,"  the  names  of  which  the  mothers  had  for- 
gotten, were  frequently  reported.    There  were  also  some  books, 
standard  in  their  day,  but  not  containing  the  latest  findings  of  medi- 
cal science  on  the  subject  of  prenatal  care;  and  there  were  a  few 
&irly  good  pamphlets,  published  as  advertising  matter.    On  the 
other  hand,  publications  advertising  patent  medicines  were  common, 
and  many  books  which  gave  dangerous  advice — one  of  them,  for 
example,  advising  mothers  to  get  up  on  the  second  day  after  con- 
finement— were  for  several  women  the  only  available  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Hdwever,  even  though  much  of  the  reading  was  indiscriminate  and 
ill-chosen,  the  very  fact  that  the  printed  page  was  sought  by  one- 
third  of  the  mothers  as  a  guide  is  an  index  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
community.  The  eagerness  of  the  mothers  to  secure  the  Children's 
Bureau  publication  on  this  subject  presages  well  their  acceptance  of 
further  instruction  in  prenatal  care,  if  such  should  be  offered  by 
county  public-health  nurses. 

COMPLICATIONS. 

It  is  never  possible  to  get  complete  data  on  the  complications  of 
pregnancy  and  confinement  in  a  community,  and  it  is  especially  diffi- 
cult in  such  an  area  as  the  one  studied,  where  many  mothers  had  se- 
cured no  medical  attention  and  no  accurate  diagnosis  had  been  made. 
Unless  a  physician  had  informed  her,  a  mother  might  not  know  of  a 
laceration  resulting  from  confinement;  might  not  know  of  puerperal 
fever;  and  might  accept  as  a  normal  part  of  childbearing  many 
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symptoms  which,  with  good  prenatal  and  confinement  care,  she  might 
have  been  spared. 

However,  there  are  several  complications  which  any  mother  having 
experienced  them  would  recognize.  These  are  Csosarean  section,  con- 
vulsions, premature  delivery,  stillbirth,  and  instrumental  delivery. 
Seventy-four ,*or  almost  one-sixth  of  the  women,  reported  at  least  one 
of  these  complications,  nine  of  them  reporting  two  and  one  reporting 
three.  There  were  39  premature  deliveries,  10  stillbirths,  and  7  cases 
of  convulsions.  Twenty-nine  instrumental  deliveries  were  also  re- 
ported. That  one-sixth  of  the  mothers  should  have  suffered  these 
complications  at  childbirth  is  bad  enough;  yet  this  statement  does 
not  even  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story.  These  complications  are  the 
most  easily  recognized,  and  are  very  serious,  but  not  nec^sarily  the 
most  dangerous.  The  greatest  single  cause  of  death  in  childbirth — 
puerperal  septicemia — is  omitted. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  statis- 
tics on  any  complications  except  the  five  already  listed,  many  mothers 
reported  symptoms  of  very  serious  diseases,  either  in  addition  to 
those  listed  above  or  separately.  The  significance  of  the  dreary 
reiteration  of  such  statements  as  ^'I  have  not  been  well  since''  can 
not  be  conveyed  by  statistics.  Difficult  presentations,  prolonged  labor, 
and  lacerations  were  among  the  most  common  complications  reported. 
One  mother  reported  labor  that  lasted  three  days,  after  which  she 
had  fainting  spells  for  one  hour.  Another  mother  was  badly  lacer- 
ated and  the  laceration  was  not  repaired.  She  was  unable  to  get  out 
of  bed  for  two  and  a  half  weeks,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  she 
could  walk  even  around  the  house. 

Many  women  had  had  severe  hemorrhages.  One  jnother,  whose 
baby  was  bom  four  hours  before  the  physician  arrived,  was  attended 
by  a  neighbor  who  had  never  had  any  previous  experience  in  con- 
finement cases.  A  hemorrhage  followed  the  delivery  and  the  mother 
/?aid  she  nearly  bled  to  death  before  the  physician  reached  her.  Sev- 
eral mothers  had  had  chills  or  chills  and  fever  after  confinement,  and 
one,  whose  delivery  had  been  a  shoulder  presentation,  developed  a 
chill  two  weeks  after  confinement.  The  practical  nurse  who  delivered 
her  had  told  her  that  this  was  "  a  sure  symptom  of  blood  poisoning.'* 
No  physician  was  engaged  even  then,  and  douches  were  given  for 
several  days  without  a  physician's  supervision.  The  mother  remained 
in  bed  for  two  days,  but  was  ill  for  two  weeks.  At  the  time  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  inquiry,  over  a  year  later,  she  was  still  in  poor 
health. 

"Blood  poisoning"  was  frequently  reported.  One  mother  said 
she  almost  died ;  another,  who  did  not  consider  a  physician  necessary 
at  childbirth,  felt  very  ill  three  days  after  delivery.  Only  upon  the 
urgent  advice  of  the  nurse  who  had  attended  her,  however,  did  she 
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finally  send  for  a  physician  who  diagnosed  '^  blood  poisoning,  due 
to  retention  of  part  of  the  placenta."  She  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
21  days  and  unable  to  resume  her  housework  for  over  a  month.  An- 
other mother  who  had  had  no  prenatal  care  had  three  convulsions 
just  preceding  deliveiy,  before  the  physician  reached  her,  and  four 
after  he  arrived.  She  reaUzes  now  how  dangerous  her  situation  was 
and  that  it  probably  could  have  been  avoided  had  she  secured  good 
prenatal  care. 

Another  mother,  who  said  she  had  ^  kidney  trouble  "  during  preg- 
nancy and  had  suffered  from  vertigo,  had  had  no  prenatal  care.  Her 
baby  was  bom  prematurely  at  seven  months.  Two  hours  after  labor 
began  a  physician  who  lived  over  20  miles  away  was  sent  for,  but  he 
did  not  reach  the  house  until  after  the  mother  had  had  seven  con- 
vulsions and  the  baby  had  been  bom,  the  father  having  performed  all 
services.  The  mother  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  three  weeks  after- 
cards. 

Still  another  mother — a  primipara — had  an  even  narrower  escape 
from  death.  During  her  girlhood  she  had  had  kidney  trouble,  and, 
though  she  was  ill  throughout  pregnancy,  she,  nevertheless,  had 
secured  no  prenatal  care.  Just  before  labor  she  suffered  with  severe 
nausea  and  vertigo  and  became  blind.  As  soon  as  labor  set  in  she 
began  having  convulsions.  The  father  summoned  the  neighbors — 
one  of  whom  was  a  practical  nurse — and  then  went  for  the  nearest 
physician,  who  lived  26  miles  away.  When  the  father  reached  his 
house  the  physician  was  out  on  another  case.  The  mother  had  been 
in  labor  and  had  had  convulsions  for  36  hours  before  he  arrived. 
The  practical  nurse  had  administered  chloroform  several  times,  but 
was  afraid  to  continue  on  her  own  responsibility.  The  physician 
immediately  delivered  the  baby,  which  was  stillborn,  with  instru- 
ments. The  blindness,  convulsions,  and  an  unconscious  condition 
continued  until  the  fourth  day,  but  the  doctor  made  no  postnatal 
visits,  nor  did  he  repair  a  severe  laceration  which  occurred  during 
the  birth.  The  neighbors  took  turns  nursing  the  mother  for  the 
first  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  a  graduate  nurse  was  secured. 
The  mother's  sight  gradually  returned,  but  at  the  time  the  informa- 
tion was  secured  by  the  Children's  Bureau  agent,  over  five  months 
afterwards,  the  mother  reported  that  she  had  "  not  had  a  well  day 

since."* 

MATERNAL  MORTALITY. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  proportion  of  mothers  in  a  given 
community  die  as  a  result  of  childbirth.  The  maternal  mortality 
rate  is  commonly  stated  as  the  number  of  such  deaths  compared  with 
the  number  of  live-bom  infants  in  a  given  period. 

^  See  also  discussion  of  Prenatal  Care,  p.  86. 
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During  the  five  years  covered  by  the  Children's  Bureau  survey 
there  were  628  live  births  in  the  district,  and  8  mothers  died  from 
diseases  of  pregnancy  or  confinement.*  In  other  words,  the  "cost " 
in  maternal  deaths  for  this  number  of  live-bom  infants  was  12.7 
per  1,000. 

Although  the  figures  on  which  this  death  rate  is  based  are  small, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  worth  while  to  compare  it  with  other  avail- 
able statistics.  The  corresponding  maternal  mortality  rate  for  the 
United  States  birth-registration  area  in  1915  was  6.6,*  a  rate  only 
about  half  as  high  as  that  of  the  Montana  area  studied.  And  this 
rate  for  the  United  States  birth-registration  area  is  higher  than  the 
rate  of  any  one  of  15  foreign  countries  for  which  the  figures  for  the 
year  1910  were  secured.* 

Of  these  countries,  Scotland  has  the  highest  rate,  5.7,  and  Italy 
the  lowest  rate,  2.4  per  1,000  live  births.  The  Montana  district's 
shockingly  high  rate  of  12.7  is  more  than  five  times  as  high  as 
Italy's. 

The  risk  to  the  mother  may  be  stated  as  the  number  of  maternal 
deaths  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  pregnancies  resulting  in 
live  or  stillbirths.  During  the  five  years  covered  by  the  survey 
•  the  total  confinements  to  all  mothers  numbered  634.  Seven  mothers 
died,  excluding  one  whose  death  followed  a  miscarriage.*  This  gives 
the  high  mortality  rate  of  11  per  1,000  confinements. 

A  comparison  with  other  rural  areas  where  similar  studies  have 
'  been  made  by  the  bureau  is  significant.  In  the  Kansas  area  only 
1  in  349  confinements  terminated  fatally,*  a  rate  of  2.9  per  1,000; 
in  the  Wisconsin  areas  only  4  out  of  661,  or  a  rate  of  6  per  1,000.  In 
other  words,  childbirth  is  nearly  four  times  as  fatal  to  mothers  in 
the  area  studied  in  Montana  as  in  the  Kansas  area,  and  nearly  twice 
as  fatal  as  in  the  Wisconsin  areas. 

These  rates  are  especially  illuminating  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proportion  of  mothers  attended  by  physicians,  taking 
attendance  by  physician  as  an  index  to  the  quality  of  care  a  mother 
receives.  Nearly  all  the  Kansas  mothers — 95  per  cent — and  68  per 
cent  of  the  Wisconsin  mothers  were  delivered  by  physicians,  whereas 

>ThiB  does  not  include  the  death  of  one  mother  who  did  not  reooTer  after  childbirth, 
but  whose  death  certificate  gave  Bright*s  disease  as  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  death  of 
another  which  occurred  during  the  inyestigatlon,  but  after  the  period  which  the  study 
covered,  i.  e.,  Aug.  1,  1912,  to  July  31,  1917. 

'Computed  from  figures  for  the  birth  registration  area  of  1915,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1916,  p.  10 ;  and  Mortolity  Statistics,  1916,  pp.  298-803. 

*See  Appendix  A,  Table  I,  p.  95. 

*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  miscarriages  were  not  complete  they  have  been 
excluded  from  the  number  of  confinements ;  to  secure  a  "  probability  of  dying  '*  to  corre- 
spond, the  death  of  the  mother  following  the  miscarriage  must  be  omitted.  This  death 
was  included  above  in  the  statement  of  the  "  cost  **  in  maternal  deaths  corresponding  to 
1,000  live  births. 

■Excluding  two  deaths  which  followed  miscarriages. 
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only  47.  per  cent  of  the  463  Montana  mothers  ^  had  the  advantage 
of  delivery  by  a  physician. 

Because  of  the  knowledge  that  deaths  from  childbirth  are  largely 
preventable  it  will  be  significant  to  consider  the  kind  of  prenatal, 
confinement,  and  postnatal  care  afforded  to  these  seven  mothers. 

In  one  family  the  mother  was  confined  in  midwinter.  No  phy- 
sician had  been  engaged,  though  after  a  previous  confinement  where 
there  was  no  trained  attendant  the  mother  had  suffered  a  serious 
illness  of  six  weeks'  duration.  The  night  before  birth  the  family 
and  a  neighbor  sat  up  late  reading  a  ^^  doctor  book."  The  mother 
had  had  no  prenatal  care  whatever.  When  the  baby  was  born 
the  fairer  and  a  neighbor  cut  and  tied  the  cord.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  delivery  the  mother  began  to  feel  very  ill.  She  became  rapidly 
worse,  and  tl^e  father,  three  hours  later,  started  for  the  nearest 
physician,  who  lived  15  miles  away.  The  snow  was  deep  and  it  took 
two  teams  of  two  horses  each  to  get  the  doctor  and  bring  him  to  the 
home.  But  six  hours  before  the  father  returned  with  the  physician 
the  mother  died.  The  doctor  could  not  be  certain  of  the  cause  of 
death,  but  thought  that  it  was  internal  concealed  hemorrhage. 

One  mother  had  been  seriously  ill  for  several  months  before  child- 
birth, with  hemorrhages  and  weakness.  A  severe,  unrepaired  lacer- 
ation due  to  a  previous  confinement  added  to  her  wretchedness.  In 
her  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  she  consulted  a  physician,  who  ex- 
amined her,  made  urinalysis,  and  pronounced  her  in  a  serious  con- 
dition and  in  need  of  hospital  attention.  The  husband,  however, 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  there  was  any  danger  in  so  natural  a 
function  as  childbirth,  and  the  mother  received  no  further  prenatal 
care  At  confinement  she  suffered  no  labor  pains  but  had  excessive 
hemorrhages.  The  physician,  who  lived  35  miles  away,  was  sent  for 
but  did  not  arrive  for  24  hours.  He  diagnosed  the  case  as  placenta 
pnevia  and  delivered  with  instruments  a  stillborn  child  that  he 
said  had  been  dead  for  at  least  four  days.  When  interviewed  by  a 
Children's  Bureau  agent  he  stated  that  it, was  a  case  of  placenta 
praevia ;  that  he  had  thought  the  mother  was  in  no  danger  after  the 
child  had  been  delivered;  and  that  he  was  surprised  at  a  later  call. 
He  believed  that  blood  poisoning  had  set  in  because  the  fetus  had 
been  dead  so  long  before  delivery.  The  mother  died  on  the  seventh 
day. 

Another  mother,  who  in  her  previous  deliveries  had  experienced 
much  difficulty,  did  not  wish  to  go  away  from  home  for  confinement 
because  it  entailed  leaving  her  children.  She  consulted  a  physician 
several  times  during  pregnancy,  and  he  felt  that  she  could  be  safely 
confined  at  home,  though  he  did  not  examine  or  measure  her  and 

*■  Including  those  who  left  the  area  for  confinement. 
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made  no  urinalysis.  The  mother  had  some  instruction  from  a  nurse. 
At  the  confinement — a  breech  presentation — ^the  physician  twice 
attempted  to  deliver  her  with  instruments  but  did  not  succeed.  After 
she  had  been  in  labor  three  days  he  realized  that  she  could  not  be 
delivered  at  home,  ordered  an  automobile,  and  took  her  to  the  nearest 
hospital,  115  miles  away — a  terribly  long  ride  over  rough  roads— 
where  she  arrived  thoroughly  exhausted.  The  physicians  called  in 
consultation  did  not  perform  a  Csesarean  section  because  of  her  con- 
dition. The  following  morning  instruments  were  again  applied,  and 
a  very  large  stillborn  baby  was  delivered.  The  mother  lived  until 
the  following  day,  when  she  died  of  exhaustion. 

A  young  mother  of  21  who  was  confined  for  the  first  time  had  had 
absolutely  no  prenatal  care.  Although  she  suffered  from  swollen 
ankles  and  what  she  believed  to  be  kidney  trouble,  she  had  had  no 
urinalysis  and  came  to  her  confinement  in  every  way  unprepared,  not 
even  having  read  any  instructive  literature.  The  physician  left 
shortly  after  the  delivery,  which  had  seemed  to  him  quite  normal.- 
Six  or  seven  hours  later  the  mother  developed  convulsions.  The 
physician  lived  only  10  miles  away  and  was  sent  for  again.  He  came 
and  asked  to  have  another  physician  called  in,  but  the  two  physicians 
were  unable  to  save  the  mother.    She  died  18  hours  after  the  delivery. 

Another  primipara,  who  had  been  "  ailing  "  all  through  pregnancy, 
attempted  to  relieve  her  discomfort  with  patent  medicines — one  a 
"  womb  and  liver  tonic."  Three  weeks  before  confinement  she  had 
a  hemorrhage  and  went  to  a  physician^  who  told  her  that  she  was 
all  right,  though  he  made  no  examination  and  gave  her  no  treatment. 
The  confinement  was  complicated,  the  physician  said,  by  placenta 
praevia.  He  was  with  her  while  she  suffered  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  but  did  not  interfere.  Finally  he  said  that  another 
physician  must  be  sent  for.  Two  physicians  were  secured  from  the 
nearest  city,  60  miles  away,  but  the  mother  died  just  before  they 
arrived.    The  child  was  never  delivered. 

Another  mother,  who  had  a  history  of  Bright's  disease,  and  whose 
death  is,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  eight  deaths  resulting  from 
childbirth,  never  recovered  after  parturition.  She  suffered  from 
kidney  trouble  during  most  of  her  pregnancy,  and  in  her  sixth  month 
consulted  a  physician.  He  made  no  examination  or  urinalysis,  but 
advised  that  another  physican  be  consulted.  The  family,  however, 
did  not  follow  his  advice  and  neglected  to  engage  a  physician  for  the 
confinement,  which  an  aunt  attended.  The  child  was  stillborn.  The 
mother  did  not  recover,  and  her  husband  took  her  to  the  nearest  city 
to  see  a  physician,  but  "  no  medicine  did  any  good."  After  suffering 
from  severe  headaches,  temporary  blindness,  and  swollen  legs  for 
eight  months — ^a  great  part  of  the  time  confined  to  her  bed — she  died. 
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Two  of  the  mothers  went  away  for  their  confinements.  One  of 
these  had  had  kidney  trouble  in  her  girlhood,  and  during  her  entire 
pregnancy  had  felt  miserable,  yet  up  to  the  time  she  went  away  she 
had  not  seen  a  physician,  had  had  no  prenatal  care,  no  urinalysis, 
and  no  instruction  about  her  diet  or  how  to  take  care  of  herself. 
About  two  weeks  before  her  confinement  she  felt  very  ill,  and  two 
days  later  her  husband  took  her  to  her  parents  in  another  State. 
They  also  lived  out  in  the  country,  26  miles  from  the  attendant  phy- 
sician, who  in  addition  to  the  visit  at  confinement  made  only  four 
later  visits.  The  husband  (who  gave  the  information)  did  not  know 
whether  after  reaching  her  parents'  home  the  mother  had  seen  a 
physician  before  confinement.  Her  baby,  born  prematurely,  died 
at  2  weeks  of  age.  The  mother  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  about 
six  weeks  after  childbirth  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where,  after 
another  six  weeks  of  suffering,  she  died. 

The  other  mother  who  left  the  area  for  confinement  was  a  primi- 
para.  She  went  to  her  parents  in  a  city  two  months  before  her 
baby  was  expected.  Her  husband  (who  gave  the  information)  did 
not  know  what  care  she  had  had,  except  that  three  physicians  were 
present  when  she  died  of  puerperal  septicemia  on  the  eighth  day 
after  childbirth. 

Is  the  area  studied  in  Montana  exceptionally  bad,  or  does  the  whole 
State  share  its  deplorable  rate?  The  available  statistics  are  so  lim- 
ited that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question.  Montana  is  not  yet 
in  the  birth-registration  area  and  was  only  in  1910  admitted  to  the 
death-registration  area ;  therefore  the  most  significant  maternal  mor- 
tality rate — ^the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  births — can  not  be  reck- 
oned. However,  the  maternal  death  rate  per  100,000  estimated 
population  has  been  computed  and  can  be  compared  with  rates  for 
other  States  and  certain  foreign  countries,  as  can  also  the  rates  per 
100,000  female  population  and  per  100,000  female  population  of  from 
15  to  44  years  of  age.* 

The  death  rates  from  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  per 
100,000  population  in  Montana,  from  1910  to  1915,  were :  *  16.4,  19.9, 
18.5,  19.1,  23.1,  20.4 ;  the  average  *  rate  for  these  six  years  was  19.6. 
The  Children's  Bureau,  in  a  study  of  maternal  mortality,*  compared 

^See  Appendix  A,  p.  06,  for  tables  showing  these  figures  and  for  notes  on  the 
possible  soarces  of  error.  The  estimate  of  population  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 
constant  annual  Increase  equal  to  that  between  1900  and  1910.  In  the  case  of  a  rapidly 
growing  State  like  Montana  these  estimates  may  not  correspond  accurately  to  the  true 
population.  The  error  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  longer  the  period  after  the  census 
of  1910. 

*  Based  on  estimated  population  (Bulletin  of  the  XT.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  No.  188) 
and  deaths  from  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  (Mortality  Statistics,  published 
annually  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census). 

*  That  Is,  the  average  number  of  deaths  related  to  the  average  estimated  population  for 
the  alx  years. 

*  Meigs,  Dr.  Grace  L. :  Maternal  Mortality,  Table  XII,  p.  56. ;  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
PabUeatioD  No.  19.    Bee  also  AK>endiz  A,  Table  L 
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the  average  rates  of  16  countries  from  1900  to  1910.*  This  comparison 
showed  Sweden  with  the  lowest  rate,  losing  only  six  mothers  out  of 
every  100,000  population,  and  Spain  the  highest,  with  a  rate  of  19.6. 
Montana  falls  to  the  level  of  Spain's  unenviable  place,  and  is  one 
of  several  States  that  lower  the  rate  for  the  whole  United  States  reg- 
istration area,  which  occupies  the  discreditable  rank  of  fourteenth, 
or  third  from  the  last,  in  this  vital  international  comparison. 

Comparison  between  the  maternal  death  rate  per  100,000  popula- 
tion for  a  State  which  has  so  great  a  preponderance  of  males  as  has 
Montana,  and  the  death  rates  of  the  New  England  States  or  of  for- 
eign countries  where  the  preponderance  is  almost  always  female,  may 
be  misleading.  But  the  comparison  gains  significance  when  it  con- 
fines itself  to  the  death  rate  per  100,000  estimated  female  population 
aged  15  to  44  years.  Here  Montana  makes  an  even  poorer  showing. 
Montana's  maternal  death  rates  for  the  female  population  of  the  ages 
specified  for  the  years  1910  to  1915  were  as  follows : 

1910 78.9 

1911 95.9 

1912 89.1 

1918 92.0 

1914 111.  4 

1915 98.4 

Statistics  for  11  foreign  countries  upon  which  some  corresponding 
rates  could  be  computed  are  given  in  Table  III.^  Montana's  lowest 
rate,  78.9,  was  13.8  higher  than  the  rate  for  Scotland  for  1914,  which 
was  65.14,  the  highest  rate  found  for  any  of  these  countries.  Her 
highest  rate,  111.4,  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  lowest  rate — 
29.3  for  Sweden  in  1911 — found  for  any  of  the  foreign  countries. 

When  Montana  is  compared  on  the  same  basis — ^maternal  deaths 
per  100,000  female  population  aged  15  to  44  years — with  the  other 
States  in  the  death  registration  area,  her  showing  is  again  unfor- 
tunate. Except  for  1910,  the  first  year  after  her  admission  into  the 
area,  she  has  had  a  higher  maternal  death  rate  than  any  other  State. 
In  1910  Colorado  exceeded  the  Montana  death  rate  by  1.6.  In  1911, 
1914,  and  1915  her  rate  was  over  twice  as  great  as  the  lowest  rates 
for  States  in  the  registration  area  for  the  corresponding  years." 

That  many  of  the  deaths  which  go  to  make  up  such  rates  as  these 
could  have  been  prevented  has  already  been  emphasized.  Significant 
as  these  figures  are,  they  do  not  begin  to  indicate  the  sickness,  in- 
validism, and  misery  which  follow  poor  or  inadequate  care  in  child- 
birth.   If  some  means  could  be  devised  to  gaiige  these  distressing 

^  Bxcept  where  figures  were  not  available  for  the  entire  period.  In  which  case  the  aTe^ 
ages  for  shorter  periods  were  used. 
'See  Appendix  A,  p.  96. 
•  See  Appendix  A,  Table  IV,  p.  Wk 
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results,  such  statistics  would  be  forthcoming  as  would  compel  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  would  give  great  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  Nation's  childbearing  mothers. 

MOTHERS  WHO  LEFT  THE  AREA  FOR  CONFINEMENT. 

The  purpose  of  going  away  for  confinement  is  almost  always  to 
secure  better  confinement  care  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  isolated 
homestead.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  63,  or  6  out  of  10, 
of  the  104  women  who  went  away  were  delivered  by  a  physician, 
and  that  27,  or  over  one- fourth,  of  these  were  confined  in  a  hospital 
or  maternity  home ;  whereas  of  the  women  who  stayed  in  the  county 
only  36  per  cent  were  attended  by  physicians,  and  in  23  per  cent  of 
these  cases  the  physician  was  late.  On  the  other  hand,  that  14  women 
should  have  taken  a  long  trip  to  get  good  confinement  care  and  yet 
should  have  had  no  physician  is  a  somewhat  unexpected  finding. 
One  of  these  14  mothers  was  attended  at  confinement  by  her  husband 
on  the  way  to  the  city;  the  others  were  attended  by  a  midwife,  a 
neighbor,  or  a  relative  in  the  places  to  which  they  went. 

Just  as  the  proportion  of  confinements  attended  by  physicians  is 

greater  among  the  mothers  who  went  away,  so  is  the  extent  of  after 

care  by  physicians.    Only  one-tenth  of  these  mothers  had  no  post- . 

natal  visits;  whereas,  in  addition  to  the  27  who  were  confined  in 

a  hospital,  21  had  over  4  visits,  and  of  these,  7  had  10  or  more  such 

visits;  that  is,  48  or  well  over  half  the  women  attended  by  physicians 

had  more  than  4  postnatal  visits,  whereas  of  the  mothers  who  stayed 

in  the  area  only  7  of  those  attended  by  physicians,  or  5.4  per  cent, 

had  more  than  4  postnatal  visits. 

The  mothers  who  went  away  had  an  added  advantage  in  being 
reh'eved  of  their  household  and  farm  tasks  for  a  longer  period  before 
and  after  parturition  than  the  mothers  who  stayed  at  home  and  in 
the  kind  of  nursing  care  they  received.  Fifty-three  per  cent  had 
trained  or  partly  trained  nursing  care,  whereas  of  those  who  stayed 
in  the  area  only  35  per  cent  had  such  care. 

Often  a  great  struggle  is  made  and  a  large  debt  incurred  in  order 
that  a  mother  may  go  away  for  confinement;  frequently,  however, 
the  high  cost  of  board  and  room,  in  addition  to  the  expensive  trip, 
is  so  great  that  the  mother  can  not  afford  to  be  gone  long ;  and  often 
there  are  children  whom  it  is  diflScult  to  leave.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising 'that  a  large  number  of  women  who  plan  to  go  away  are 
delayed  by  bad  weather  until  the  time  for  confinement  is  upon  them, 
or  that  thtey  do  not  allow  enough  time  to  take  the  long  trip  to  and 
from  the  railroad  in  comfort. 

One  family  started  out  in  a  sleigh  at  7  in  the  morning  on  a  60- 
mile  ride  to  the  hospital.    Toward  evening  the  mother  began  having 
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labor  pains.  They  had  gone  too  far  to  return  home,  and,  deciding 
that  it  would  be  best  to  try  to  get  to  the  hospital,  they  drove  all  night. 
The  next  morning  at  10  o'clock  the  baby  was  bom,  in  the  snow,  10 
miles  from  the  city  to  which  they  were  going.  The  father  was  the 
mother's  only  attendant,  and  he  cut  and  tied  the  cord.  They  then 
borrowed  a  more  comfortable  vehicle  from  a  family  that  lived  near 
the  road  and  continued  their  trip  to  the  hospital,  the  mother  carrying 
the  baby  on  her  lap. 

A  long  trip  over  bad  roads  and  often  in  bad  weather  is  a  great 
physical  drain  on  a  woman  near  the  end  of  her  pregnancy;  and  the 
return  with  a  small  baby  before  the  mother  has  completely  recovered 
her  strength  may  be  even  more  taxing.  One  mother  who  was  feel- 
ing very  ill  drove  into  the  nearest  city — a  five-day  trip  by  wagon — 
about  a  month  before  her  confinement.  It  snowed  every  day  and  she 
had  a  very  distressing  time.  When  she  and  her  husband  reached 
their  destination  they  moved  into  a  shack  1^  miles  from  town,  where 
she  tried  to  keep  house  until  the  time  for  her  confinement.  She  was 
unable  to  do  her  housework,  however,  and  had  to  engage  help.  She 
did  not  have  hospital  care,  but  a  physician  attended  her.  When  the 
baby  was  10  days  old  they  started  back  on  their  five-day  trip. 

Another  woman  left  home  with  her  husband  in  November,  two 
weeks  before  confinement,  and  after  a  65-mile  auto  ride  to  the  rail- 
road went  over  100  miles  farther  by  train  in  order  to  get  to  a  hospi- 
tal. They  started  back  before  the  baby  was  1  month  old,  in  some  of 
the  worst  winter  weather.  They  knew  this  was  unwise,  but  the 
mother  was  so  worried  about  the  other  children  at  home  alone — who 
would  have  no  way  to  get  help  if  any  of  them  should  become  sick — 
that  she  was  unwilling  to  wait  any  longer.  The  66-mile  journey 
from  the  railroad  took  four  days.  One  night  they  drove  till  10 
o'clock  before  finding  a  place  to  sleep,  and  they  spent  one  whole  day 
covering  the  4  miles  between  two  post  offices,  where  the  road,  though 
fairly  level,  was  so  deep  with  snow  that  their  car  could  hardly  get 
through. 

Several  mothers  felt  that  an  arduous  wagon  trip  of  four  or  five 
days  was  fully  repaid  by  the  care  which  they  received.  "  The  doc- 
tor told  me  I  could  never  have  lived  through  this  at  home  without 
skilled  care  "  was  a  typical  remark  after  a  woman  had  told  of  a  diffi- 
cult instrumental  delivery,  prolonged  labor,  or  wSome  other  compli- 
cated parturition  in  a  city,  where  physicians,  hospitals,  and  trained 
nurses  were  available.  There  were  some  instances,  however,  where 
a  mother  went  not  to  a  city  but  to  a  rural  district  less  isolated  than 
her  homestead,  or  to  a  little  town  where  a  physician  could  be  much 
more  easily  secured  than  at  home,  but  where  there  was  no  assurance 
of  having  good  confinement  care. 
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In  14  instances  mothers  were  not  attended  by  a  physician ;  in  4  of 
these  a  physician  had  been  called  but  arrived  too  late  to  perform  any 
services.  In  8  cases,  though  the  physician  was  late,  he  arrived  in 
time  to  cut  the  cord  or  deliver  the  afterbirth.  So  far  as  the  physi* 
cian's  attendance  was  concerned,  most  of  these  mothers  had  taken 
long  and  expensive  trips  almost  to  no  purpose. 

Sometimes  the  possibility  of  getting  a  physician  is  the  only  thing 
cimsidered.  One  mother,  three  weeks  before  parturition,  went  to  a 
little  railroad  village,  where  she  lived  in  a  shack  near  a  physician. 
There  was  no  trained  nurse  in  the  village,  and  when  on  the  third 
day  after  confinement  she  began  to  have  convulsions,  the  frightened 
father  sent  to  a  city  80  miles  away  for  a  trained  nurse.  Two  days 
kter  the  mother  showed  symptoms  of  returning  convulsions,  and  the 
physician  advised  taking  her  to  the  city  frooi  which  the  nurse  had 
come,  where  she  could  have  hospital  care.  In  her  dangerous  condi- 
tion she  was  taken  over  80  miles  by  train  to  a  maternity  home.  She 
is  one  of  many  mothers  who  report  that  they  have  not  been  strong 
since  confinement. 

Obviously,  when  the  mother  goes  away,  the  expense  of  securing 
good  confinement,  postnatal,  and  nursing  care,  of  getting  some  one 
to  do  the  housework  and  care  for  the  children  left  at  home  is  a  great 
financial  drain,  possible  only  for  families  who  have  some  capital, 
credit,  or  some  means  of  raising  money.    A  large  percentage  of  the 
families  studied  were  homesteading  at  the  time  of  the  mother's  con- 
finement.   To  most  of  these  such  an  expense  would  have  been  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible.    Some  means,  therefore,  must  be  devised 
by  which  good  care  can  be  provided  for  all  childbearing  mothers, 
whether  or  not  they  can  afford  to  take  a  long  and  expensive  journey 
for  confinement.^' 

COST  OF  CHILDBIRTH. 

Because  a  community,  in  any  movement  to  supply  itself  with  good 
maternity  care  must  consider  the  expense  in  making  its  plans,  it  is 
very  important  to  study  the  cost  of  childbirth,  along  with  other  prob- 
lems of  maternity. 

Physicians'  fees. 

The  mothers  in  the  area  studied  found  childbirth  very  costly, 
especially  those  who  had  a  physician's  service  or  who  went  away  for 
confinement.  The  same  conditions  which  make  it  difficult  to  get 
physicians  increase  the  expense  when  they  are  secured.  The  distance, 
the  poor  roads,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  doctors  must  hire  automo- 
biles to  get  to  their  patients,  the  time  they  must  spend  on  the  way  to 

*■  See  t^ODclualoiM,  p.  91 ;  also  discussion  of  Cost  of  Childbirth,  p.  49. 
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and  from  patients  when  they  ride  horseback,  or  when  a  horse  or  team 
and  wagon  is  sent  for  them — ^these  things  explain  their  high  fees. 
Some  physicians  charge  $1  a  mile.  Others  charge  50  cents.  The 
charge  for  confinement  seems  to  depend  chiefly  not  on  the  doctor's 
services  but  on  the  distance  the  family  lives  from  the  physician. 

All  cases  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  charges 
incidental  to  childbirth  and  for  other  illnesses ;  in  which  the  mother 
or  father  had  not  yet  received  a  bill ;  in  which  they  had  paid  not  in 
money  but  in  produce  or  other  gifts,  the  value  of  which  they  did  not 
know,  have  been  classified  as  not  reported. 

Of  the  219  mothers  attended  by  physicians,  5  received  free  care, 
and  in  13  instances  the  cost  was  not  reported.  Of  the  remaining 
201,  only  30,  or  15  per  cent,  paid  less  than  $25;  and  171,  or  86  per 
cent,  paid  over  this  amount — ^22  "paying  $50  or  more.  In  18  in- 
stances the  cost  of  prenatal  care — which  in  most  cases  consisted  of  one 
visit  to  the  physician — was  included  in  the  above  figures,  and  also 
the  cost  of  whatever  postnatal  care  was  given.^ 

The  place  of  confinement — i.  e.,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  area — 
seems  not  to  affect  the  physicians'  charges,  though  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  mothers  staying  in  the  area  paid  $25  or  more ;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mothers  who  went  away  had 
hospital  care  and  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  had 
after  care  by  their  physicians. 

Total  immediate  expenses  of  chfldbirth. 

The  physician's  fee,  though  the  most  definite  figure  obtainable  in 
an  inquiry  on  the  expense  of  childbirth,  is  only  a  part  of  the  total 
cost.  In  the  area  studied  this  charge,  in  many  instances,  does  not 
enter  into  the  cost,  because  such  a  large  percentage  of  mothers  were 
not  attended  by  physicians.  Under  the  heading  ^' Total  immediate 
expenses  of  childbirth  "  are  grouped  the  expenses  for  prenatal  cai^, 
fees  of  physicians  and  other  attendants,  nursing  care,  and  expendi- 
ture for  household  help  on  account  of  confinement  This,  though  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  real  cost  of  childbirth,  is  still  a  gross  under- 
statement, because  the  cost  of  supplies,  the  cost  of  food  for  the  per- 
sons giving  nursing  care  or  household  help,  the  traveling  expenses 
ot  those  mothers  who  went  away — all  expenditures  which  should 
be  charged  against  childbirth — ^are  excluded.* 

There  were  44  instances  in  which  the  total  immediate  expenses 
of  childbirth  were  not  reported,  and  92  others  in  which  all  the  con- 
finement and  nursing  care  and  help  with  housework  was  given  free 
of  charge,  either  by  members  of  the  household,  or  by  other  relatives, 

1  See  After  Care  by  a  Physician,  p.  83. 

*  See  section  on  Aggregate  Cost  of  Childbirth  to  Mothers  Who  Left  the  Area  for  Con- 
finement, p.  51. 
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friends,  or  neighbors.  When  these  are  subtracted  from  the  total 
of  463,  327  instances  remain.  The  total  immediate  costs  in  only  94, 
or  28.7  per  cent,  of  these  were  under  $25.  This  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  findings  of  the  Kansas  study,  in  which  nearly  half  the 
families  reported  these  costs  as  less  than  $25.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  Montana  mothers  in  this  group  received  care  which  was  almost 
free;  for  example,  in  one  instance  the  grandmother  delivered  the 
mother,  and  she  and  an  aunt  came  in  daily,  waited  on  the  mother, 
and  helped  her  with  housework.  For  these  services  each  was  given 
''a  little  pig  worth  $6."  The  total  immediate  costs  for  1S4  women 
ranged  from  $25  to  $49;  for  71  women  from  $50  to  $99;  and  for 
28,  or  1  mother  in  12,  $100  and  over. 

These  figures  include  the  expenses  of  mothers  who  went  away  for 
confinement  and  had  hospital  care;  but  even  for  them  the  cost  of 
getting  to  the  railroad,  the  railroad  fare,  and  the  mother's  board 
while  away  from  h(»ne,  except  board  included  as  part  of  a  hospital 
fw,  are  not  counted  in.  In  5  instances  the  cost  to  mothers  who  had 
hospital  care  was  not  reported,  but  in  the  other  22  the  cost  of  child- 
birth in  every  instance  was  $40  or  over,  and  in  9  instances  $100 
or  over*.  This  does  not  surprise  one;  but  it  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  of  the  243  mothers  from  whom  reports  were  obtained  and  who 
did  not  go  away  for  confinement  or  did  not  receive  free  confinement 
care,  59,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  paid  $50  or  more,  and  15  paid  $100 
and  over. 
The  figures  for  the  total  immediate  costs  are  much  lower  than 

they  would  have  been  if  in  many  cases  some  free  service  had  not  been 

given;  for  example,  free  attendance  at  birth,  free  nursing  service, 

or  free  help  with  housework. 

Aggregate  cost  of  childbirth  to  mothers  who  left  the  area  for 
confinement. 

It  was  possible  in  19  instances  in  which  the  mothers  went  away 
for  confinement  to  secure  statements  or  estimates  of  the  aggregate 
costs,  including  railroad  fare,  board,  cost  of  household  help  on  the 
homestead  while  the  mother  was  away,  etc.  In  all  but  4  of  these 
the  aggregate  cost  was  $150  or  over,  and  in  2  instances  $700  or  more. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  tabulate  these  estimates  in  detail  be- 
cause the  items  they  include  vary  greatly  with  the  individual  fami- 
lies. Some  mothers  who  went  away  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
better  care  than  they  could  have  had  at  home  combined  a  visit  to 
a  relation  with  their  journey  to  secure  good  confinement  care.  These 
mothers  usually  paid  greater  railroad  fares  than  those  who  went  to 
the  nearest  city ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often  paid  nothing  for 
board.  Some  families  had  to  pay  transportation  to  the  railroad; 
others  used  their  own  vehicles  and  made  no  money  outlay  for  the 
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trip.  The  length  of  time  the  mothers  stayed  away  from  home  and 
the  ilhiesses  and  complications  of  confinement  were  among  the  fac- 
tors which  made  it  impossible  to  give  with  accuracy  the  aggregate 
cost 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  following  typical  statements  will 
show  the  great  expense  to  which  many  of  the  parents  were  subjected. 
Each  statement  gives  the  items  covered  by  the  aggregate: 

Aggregate  cost  at  least  $240.  Of  this,  the  "total  immediate 
costs  " — i.  e.,  for  attendant's  fees,  nursing,  and  housework — were  $105. 
Besides  this,  the  aggregate  includes  $35  for  rent  and  $100  for  house- 
keeping expenses  for  four  of  the  five  inonths  the  mother  was  awav. 
The  first  four  months  were  spent  in  the  nearest  city;  during  the  fiftn, 
the  mother  visited  relations  in  Wisconsin.  The  aggregate  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  nearest  city  nor, 
of  course,  the  railroad  fare  to  and  from  Wisconsin. 

Aggregate  cost  $180.  Of  this,  the  total  immediate  costs  were  $100, 
and  $80  covered  the  stage  fare  to  and  from  the  nearest  city  and  board 
while  in  the  city.  The  mother  went  to  the  city  five  days  before  con- 
finement and  stayed  two  weeks  after.  She  then  left  for  a  near-by 
town,  where  she  visited  her  parents  for  four  weeks. 

Aggregate  cost  $225.  Of  this,  $60  covered  railroad  fare  and  board. 
The  mother  spent  11  days  in  a  hospital,  and  then  visited  her  parents, 
but  paid  board  while  with  them.  She  was  away  from  home  for 
two  and  one-half  months. 


MOTHER'S  WORK  IN  RELATION  TO  CHILDBEARING. 

That  healthy  childbearing  mothers  during  their  entire  pregnancy 
should  keep  fully  occupied  with  work  which  affords  them  varied  exer- 
cise, but  which  does  not  unduly  tax  their  strength,  is  now  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  leading  obstetricians.  Ordinary  housework 
and  many  of  the  chores  on  a  farm  afford  mothers  the  opportunity  for 
the  necessary  exercise;  but  some  household  tasks  and  many  farm 
occupations  demand  heavy  lifting  or  cramped  posture  or  other  ex- 
cessive muscular  exertion  and  entail  hazards  to  the  pregnant  woman. 
This  is  at  present  too  little  realized  by  the  women  themselves,  their 
husbands,  and  by  the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  the  area  studied  aU  the  mothers  but  2 — of  whom  1  was  insane 
and  the  other  a  chronic  invalid — did  housework,  and  all  except  11 
reported  washing  as  part  of  their  usual  work  during  pregnancy  or 
after  childbirth  or  both.  In  addition  to  their  regular  housework, 
more  than  half  the  mothers  cooked  or  did  other  work  for  hired  help. 
These  services  were,  as  a  rule,  of  brief  duration,  but  so  arduous  while 
they  lasted  that  they  deserve  special  mention.  Nearly  all  the 
women — ^92  per  cent — reported  some  chores,  such  as  milking,  churn- 
ing, gardening,  care  of  chickens,  care  of  stock,  carrying  water,  etc. ; 
76  women  reported  both  chores  and  field  work. 

Perhaps  no  other  occupation  is  so  difficult  to  measure,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  effort  it  consumes  or  to  its  effect  upon  women  as  house- 
work. The  number  of  persons  in  a  household;  how  many  of  them 
help  the  mother  with  her  work ;  how  many  demand  care ;  what  hired 
help  a  mother  can  employ;  the  size  aAd  construction  of  the  house; 
the  conveniences  and  labor-saving  devices;  the  location  of  the  water 
supply ;  whether  separating,  churning,  and  butter  making  are  among 
her  undertakings — ^these  are  a  few  of  the  numberless  factors  in  house- 
hold labor.  Indeed,  even  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year 
affect  women's  work,  especially  in  the  country  and  in  such  an  area 
as  the  one  studied,  where  high  winds  and  dust  storms  are  to  be 
reckoned  with;  and  where  in  certain  months  extra  tasks,  such  as 
cooking  for  a  round-up,  for  a  lambing  crew,  or  for  harvest  hands 
are  added  to  a  mother's  regular  housework. 

Again,  especially  among  the  older  settlers,  the  "custom  of  the 
country  "  of  hospitality  to  passers-by,  whether  friends  or  strangers, 
is  a  very  considerable  tax  on  a  housewife's  strength.    One  mother 
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whose  husband  is  fairly  prosperous  said  that  the  first  Sunday  after 
she  moved  onto  the  homestead,  before  she  was  settled,  30  persons,  all 
strangers  to  her,  "  dropped  in  for  dinner."  Now,  she  said,  guests  do 
not  come  as  often  as  they  did,  for  a  road  house  has  been  opened  near 
by ;  yet,  she  often  has  from  10  to  15  extra  persons  at  meals.  Another 
mother,  who  is  also  an  "  old  settler,"  says  that  people  frequently  stop 
for  meals  and  lodging.  She  sometimes  has  12  or  14  to  dinner.  Never- 
theless, though  such  large  numbers  of  guests,  or  even  smaller  num- 
bers, add  materially  to  women's  work,  very  few  of  the  women  in  this 
western  country  would  be  willing  to  save  labor  by  limiting  their 
hospitality. 

The  regular  housework  as  it  is  done  by  most  of  the  mothers  is  in 
itself  not  very  extensive.  The  houses  are  small,  most  of  them  one  or 
two  room  cabins  or  shacks,  with  a  minimum  of  furniture.  When  of 
sod,  unless  they  are  plsustered  inside,  they  are  hard  to  keep  clean,  be- 
cause the  sod  gets  very  dry  and  dust  keeps  dropping  into  the  room. 
To  minimize  the  dirt  this  creates  many  women  line  their  walls  and 
ceiling  with  cloth,  gunny  sacking,  or  newspapers.  One  woman  said 
that  for  a  while  she  had  sprinkled  the  walls  with  water,  but  that  she 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  this  practice  because  the  water  had  to  be 
hauled  a  mile  in  summer  and  was  too  scarce  and  precious  to  be  used 
in  this  way.  This  house  was  neatly  lined  with  newspapers.  The  ad- 
vantages, so  far  as  work  is  'concerned,  which  the  mothers  have  in  a 
small  house  and  simple  furnishings  are  offset  by  the  difficulties  which 
crowding  entails,  by  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  by  the  lack  of  con- 
veniences or  labor-saving  devices.*  "^ 

HELP  WITH  HOUSEWORK. 

Only  10  mothers  regularly  employed  hired  household  help.  Nearly 
all  did  their  housework  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  their  hus- 
bands or  other  members  of  the  family.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  or  less  than  half  the  mothers  who  were  confined  at  home,  had 
hired  help  with  housework  at  the  time  of  confinement.  In  75  in- 
stances members  of  the  household  did  the  usual  work  of  the  mothers, 
and  of  these,  45  fathers  did  what  housework  was  done  until  their 
wives  resumed  the  household  tasks.  In  48  instances  a  relation,  neigh- 
bor, or  friend  stayed  with  the  mother  or  came  in  daily  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  in  46  other  instances  neighbors  came  in  to  assist  the  father 
or  other  members  of  the  household  with  the  work. 

Sometimes  several  persons  helped  a  mother  with  her  work  at  the 
confinement  period.  In  one  case  a  woman  came  when  the  baby  was 
6  hours  old  and  stayed  28  hours,  doing  the  housework  and  taking 
care  of  the  mother  and  baby.    When  this  neighbor  left,  a  young  girl 

*  See  discussion  of  Housing  and  Sanitation,  p.  61. 
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of  15  came  and  stayed  one  week,  and  she  returned  later  for  one  day 
to  do  the  washing.    All  this  service  was  given  free. 

Even  the  women  who  were  paid  for  their  services  performed  them 
chiefly  as  an  accommodation.  In  almost  every  case,  the  woman  re- 
corded as  ^  hirM  help  ^  also  gave  what  nursing  care  the  mothers  re- 
ceived; or,  to  put  it  the  other  way  around,  the  women  who  were 
hired  for  nursing  care  also  did  the  housework,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  same  persons  also  gave  the  confinement  care.  For  the 
most  part,  they  stayed  with  the  mother  only  a  very  short  time,  about 
half  remaining  less  than  two  weeks.  In  about  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
stances their  work  was  supplemented  by  a  neighbor  or  a  member  of 
the  family. 

Even  the  well-to-do  families  and  those  who  are  very  eager  to  hire 
some  one  to  help  with  their  work  find  it  practically  impossible  to  se- 
cure a  servant,  either  at  the  time  of  confinement  or  at  other  times. 
One  woman  who  was  ill  two  months  after  childbirth  had  to  get  up 
out  of  bed  to  cook  for  13  thrashers,  who  stayed  four  days.  Most  of 
the  women  in  the  area  are  homesteaders  with  households  of  their  own 
Co  look  after,  and  they  would  not  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
supplement  their  income  by  domestic  service  for  other  families.  In 
an  emergency  they  wiU  almost  always  "  help  out,"  occasionally  ac- 
cepting pay.  This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  gift  and  not  necessarily 
commensurate  with  their  services.  More  often,  however,  they  prefer 
a  return  service  which  is  also  given  ^^  as  an  accommodation." 

CONVENIENCES  AND  LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES. 

Except  for  sewing  machines,  which  were  found  in  322  households, 
or  7  in  10,  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  conveniences.  Even  the  fami- 
lies who  are  fairly  well  to  do  Have  very  few  labor-saving  devices. 
One  mother  who  lived  on  an  exceptionally  good  ranch  explained  that, 
though  she  could  afford  some  of  the  conveniences  themselves,  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  their  transporation  from  the  railroad  placed  them 
beyond  her  reach.  Another  family  tried  to  buy  a  high  chair  for  the 
baby,  but  found  that  the  carriage  would  cost  more  than  the  chair 
itself.  Considering  the  transportation  difBculties  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  families  were  pioneering  and  by  no  means  prosper- 
ous, it  is  noteworthy  that  168,  or  over  one-third  the  mothers,  owned 
washing  machines. 

Two  families  were  supplied  with  running  water,  which  in  one  in- 
stance was  piped  into  the  house  from  a  flowing  spring,  and  in  the 
other  pumped  in  by  a  windmill,  but  no  other  family  had  running 
water,  though  22  had  windmills.^  On  23  homesteads  there  were  en- 
gines, but  on  5  they  were  used  only  for  farm  purposes  and  not  as  a 

*  See  dlBcuBsion  of  Water  Supply,  p.  67. 
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help  in  the  housework.  Eighteen  mothers,  however,  ha4  the  ad- 
vantage of  engines,  usually  applied  to  the  washing  machine  or  used 
to  pump  water  for  household  use.  Two  hunderd  anTl  forty-three,  or 
over  half  the  families,  had  no  pump,  but  were  obliged  to  dip  water 
from  a  spring  or  river  or  draw  it  from  a  well,  often  without  the  aid 
of  a  windlass  or  pulley. 

Only  a  few  women  had  sinks,  all  but  9  out  of  463  having  to  carry 
their  waste  water  out  of  the  house.  This  is  laborious  at  any  time,  but 
especially  so  on  wash  days. 

Only  one  family  had  a  furnace,  all  the  rest  depending  for  their 
heat  upon  stoves,  which  in  most  instances  were  used  both  for  cooking 
and  househeating.  In  69,  or  a  little  over  one-seventh  of  the  families, 
gasoline  or  oil  stoves  gave  comfort  to  mothers,  especially  during  the 
hot  summers  when  the  heat  from  ordinary -stoves  aggravates  the 
burden  of  housework.  Many  mothers  took  the  heat  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  considered  an  oil  or  gasoline  stove  as  an  unnecessary  or  too 
expensive  innovation.  One  woman  said, "  Oil  costs  money,  but  we  can 
get  coal  for  nothing."  When  a  homesteader  can  dig  coal  from  the 
side  of  a  butte  and  can  pull  sagebrush,  which  makes  a  quick,  hot  fire 
and  which  is  a  grievous  incumbrance  to  him  so  long  as  it  grows  on 
his  land,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  does  not  buy  a  gasoline  or  oil 
stove. 

Lighting,  like  heating,  is  still  in  a  crude  state.  All  the  families 
depend  entirely  upon  the  kerosene  lamp,  except  15  who  had  gasoline 
lamps.    There  is  no  electric  or  gas  lighting  in  the  area. 

Twenty-three  mothers  had  bread  mixers,  four  had  fireless  cookers, 
and  one  had  a  vacuum  cleaner.  No  mother  reported  the  iceless 
refrigerator — a  very  easily  made  and  great  convenience. 

Various  methods  of  keeping  food  cool  were  practiced.  'The  dug- 
out, cave,  cellar,  or  "  root  house  "  were  the  most  common,  8  out  of 
10  of  the  families  reporting  these.  Often  they  are  nothing  more 
than  holes  in  the  ground  or  in  the  side  of  a  butte,  but  sometimes  they 
are  fairly  large.  Sometimes  a  family  living  in  a  dugout  will  merely 
dig  back  a  little  farther  into  the  hill  and  thus  make  their  cellar  or 
storeroom.  Very  often  the  cave  or  "  root  house ''  is  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  to  take  supplies  to  and  from  it  adds  ap- 
preciably to  a  mother's  work.  A  cellar  under  the  house  is  less  com- 
mon. None  of  the  refrigerating  devices  is  very  cold,  nor  is  any  one 
of  them  an  adequate  substitute  for  ice.  The  fact  that  one  mother 
kept  her  baby  in  the  "  root  house  "  on  hot  summer  days,  because  it 
was  the  only  cool  place  she  could  find,  may  suggest  the  temperature 
of  these  cellars.  Thirty-eight  women  kept  their  supplies  in  the  well 
or  spring,  li  had  ice  boxes,  and  10  had  ice  houses.  One  father  gets 
ice  from  the  creek  in  winter  and  stores  it  in  a  dugout.  In  summer 
the  family  takes  it  out  as  it  is  needed  and  stores  it  in  a  box  in  the 
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cellar  which  is  used  as  a  refrigerator.    A  few  other  devioes  were  re- 
ported, while  35  women  had  no  means  of  keeping  their  food  cool. 

CHORES  AND  FIELD  WORK. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  463  mothers,  or  92  per 
cent,  reported  chores  as  part  of  their  usual  work.  Over  two-thirds 
cared  for  a  garden,  and  four-fifths  raised  chickens.  Over  one-fourth 
milked  and  two-thirds  churned  butter — ^usually  for  home  use  only, 
but  occasionally  for  sale — and  about  one-eighth  reported  separat- 
ing as  part  of  their  work.  Nearly  one-fifth  cared  for  the  stock; 
that  is,  fed  and  watered  them.^    Half  the  women  carried  water. 

Carrying  water  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  farm  duties,  espe- 
cially in  an  area  like  the  one  studied  where  the  water  supply  is  often 
far  from  the  house.    However,  when  the  supply  is  very  far  away 
the  father  usually  hauls  it  by  team  in  barrels,  and  the  mother  need 
carry  it  only  from  the  barrel,  which  is  usually  kept  near  the  house, 
into  the  kitchen.    When  the  father  happens  to  be  away,  however, 
if  water  is  needed,  the  mother  must  attend  to  the  hauling  herself. 
One  mother,  who  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  was  in  her  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  hauled  practically  all  the  water  used  for  house- 
hold purposes  and  for  six  horses,  her  husband  being  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.    She  would  hitch  up,  drive  the  wagon  one-half  a 
mile  to  the  well,  pump  the  water,  and  fill  the  barrels  by  the  bucket- 
ful. The  strain  of  lifting  the  heavy  buckets  to  the  top  of  the  barrels 
certainly  entails  risk  to  the  pregnant  mother.    The  difficulty,  when- 
ever water  is  needed,  of  getting  it  from  the  barrels  in  the  wagon  can 
be  imagined. 

Of  the  233  mothers  who  reported  carrying  water  as  a  usual  task, 
only  34  had  the  advantage  of  the  barrels  already  hauled  from  the 
well  or  spring.  In  one  instance  the  barrel  was  kept  in  the  house.  Of 
the  other  199,  only  26  had  the  source  of  supply  within  25  feet  from 
the  house,  and  only  35  more  had  it  within  50  feet.  All  the  rest  had  to 
carry  the  water  over  50  feet ;  and  96,  or  nearly  half,  had  to  carry  it 
over  100  feet.  Twenty-one  mothers  had  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more,  and  in  one  instance  over  2  miles  for  water. 

Heavy  lifting  was  frequently  reported  by  mothers  as  the  cause  of  a 
miscarriage  or  a  stillbirth.  One  mother  who  lost  a  baby  that  was 
stillborn  at  seven  months  believes  that  the  cause  of  this  was  the 
carrying  of  heavy  pails  of  water  from  the  well,  which  was  half  a 
mile  from  the  house. 

The  use  of  melted  snow  or  ice  in  winter  saves  *  much  hauling  of 
water,  but  obviates  only  part  of  the  labor  of  water  carrying.    One 

A  *'  Biding  after  cattie  *'  on  the  range  is  classifled  witk  field  work. 
*See  discussion  of  Water  Supply,  p.  67. 
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mother,  whose  husband  was  away  much  of  the  time,  cut  a  large  piece 
of  snow  and  in  lifting  it  in  a  pan  to  the  stove  strained  herself  and 
the  next  day  had  a  miscarriage.  This  occured  in  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy. 

In  addition  to  certain  chores,  76  mothers,  or  about  one-sixth,  had 
also  as  part  of  their  usual  tasks  field  work,  such  as  planting  or  help- 
ing with  the  planting  of  various  crops,  cutting  and  stacking  hay, 
digging  potatoes,  plowing,  harrowing,  or  riding  after  cattle.  When 
the  fathers  are  away — ^and  many  of  them  having  supplementary 
occupations  are  away  a  great  deal — ^the  mother  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  all  the  work  on  the  homestead. 

Of  course,  the  harmf  ulness  of  any  of  these  occupations — whether 
chores  or  field  work — ^to  a  mother  who  is  pregnant  or  who  has  a  young 
baby  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  she  does  them  and  upon  her 
strength.  The  facts  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mothers  had 
lived  on  a  farm  for  at  least  10  years  before  their  marriage  and  that 
nearly  half  had  done  farm  work  in  their  girlhood  are  other  factors 
which  enter  into  the  personal  equation.  Some  mothers  do  very  hard 
work  and  yet  suffer  no  ill  results.  Others,  as  has  been  shown,  after 
telling  of  some  complication  of  pregnancy  or  of  some  serious  condi- 
tion after  confinement,  attribute  the  trouble  to  hard  work  during 
pregnancy. 

CESSATION  OF  WORK  BEFORE  CHILDBIRTH. 

The  great  majority  (68  per  cent)  of  the  mothers  continued  up  to 
the  very  day  of  confinement  all  their  housework  except  washing,  and 
over  one-half  continued  even  their  washing.  Practically  the  same 
proportion  (one-half)  continued  their  chores;  14  mothers  did  not 
cease  even  their  field  work  before  the  day  of  confinement,  and  24  per- 
formed some  services  for  hired  help.  These  figures  would  be  even 
higher  if  cessation  within  one  week  of  confinement  were  considered, 
but  they  are  striking  enough  as  it  is.  Moreover,  the  figures  do  not 
present  a  complete  picture  of  the  mother's  work,  because  some  mothers 
continued  not  one  task,  but  several  classes  of  tasks,  up  to  the  day  of 
childbirth. 

One  mother,  for  instance,  who,  besides  her  housework,  reported 
as  her  usual  tasks  milking,  churning,  care  of  chickens,  gardening, 
and  carrying  water  from  a  well  over  300  feet  from  the  house, 
continued  all  her  work  up  to  the  day  before  confinement;  and  did  a 
large  washing  on  that  day.  Later  in  the  day  she  walked  2  miles  to  a 
neighbor's,  where  labor  suddenly  began — all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  not  been  well  during  priegnancy  and  that  the  mem- 
branes had  ruptured  five  days  before  parturition.    The  father  was 
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away,  "  freighting,"  at  the  tune  of  confinement,  and  consequently  he 
could  not  relieve  the  mother  of  her  work;  moreover,  she  had  the 
added  responsibility  of  things  which  must  be  done  on  a  farm  whether 
or  not  a  man  is  there  to  do  them.  The  mother  remained  at  the  neigh- 
bor's for  confinement  and  for  six  days  following.  The  day  she 
reached  home  her  husband,  who  had  returned,  did  her  work  for  her; 
but  beginning  the  next  day — ^that  is,  a  week  after  confinement — she 
resumed  her  chores,  housework,  and  washing,  in  addition  to  the 
added  care  of  the  new  baby,  who  was  not  very  strong.  When  the 
baby  was  4  months  old  the  mother  had  to  cook  for  three  harvesters 
for  one  week,  and  a  month  later  for  six  thrashers  for  one  day. 

Another  mother,  in  addition  to  her  washing,  other  housework,  and 
chores,  cooked  three  meals  a  day  for  six  hired  men  for  three  days 
preceding  confinement,  including  the  day  the  baby  was  bom.  She 
felt  very  ill,  but  was  so  eager  to  have  the  men  finish  their  work  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  came  that  she  did  not  let  anyone  know  how 
she  was  feeling.  Labor  came  on  suddenly  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  and,  though  she  had  intended  to  have  a  physician  attend  her  and 
was  much  frightened  at  not  having  medical  care,  the  child  was  bom 
so  soon  after  the  pains  began'  that  there  was  no  time  to  send  for  a 
physician,  and  her  husband  delivered  her.  She  resumed  her  house- 
work and  washing  a  week  after  childbirth  and  her  chores  two  weeks 
after.  This  same  mother,  in  her  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  cooked 
for  18  thrashers  forgone  day. 

Another  mother,  who  had  f^ix  children,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  12 
and  the  youngest  3,  and  whose  husband  during  the  last  three  months 
of  her  pregnancy  was  over  5  miles  away  herding  sheep,  rode  to  see 
him  once  a  week.  She  made  this  long  trip  on  horseback  two  days 
before  the  baby  was  bom.  The  next  day  she  did  a  large  washing, 
though  she  had  no  washing  machine  or  wringer,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  her  baby  was  born  she  moved  a  heavy  piece 
of  furniture  down  into  the  cellar.  Besides  her  housework,  this 
mother  had  continued  up  to  the  day  of  confinement  all  her  chores. 
These  included  caring  for  the  garden  and  chickens,  milking,  looking 
after  the  stock,  and  carrying  water  from  the  well,  which  was  60  feet 
deep  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  only  aid  she  had  during 
her  pregnancy  was  from  her  two  older  children — a  boy  of  12  and  a 
girl  of  11. 

Her  new  baby  was  bom  prematurely  and  was  very  small.  A  neigh- 
bor came  and  did  the  housework  for  four  days  after  the  baby  was 
bom.  The  mother  stayed  in  bed  only  five  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  she  was  doing  all  her  housework  except  washing  and  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  had  resumed  her  washing  and  chores. 
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have  all  outdoors  to  play  in,  and  that,  except  for  the  mothers,  the 
members  of  the  family  spend  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors, 
counteracts  to  some  extent  the  evils  of  crowding. 

The  sleeping  room  congestion  is  even  greater  than  the  general 
house  congestion.  Nine  out  of  10  of  the  families  slept  2  or  more 
persons  in  a  room ;  in  slightly  more  than  half  the  houses  3  or  more 
persons  slept  in  one*  room,  and  in  3  families  out  of  every  10  the  rate 
was  4  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room.  In  27  instances  there  were 
7  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room. 

The  number  of  persons  per  room  or  per  sleeping  room  is  only  a 
rough  index  to  housing  congestion  and  offers  no  information  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  cubic  air  space  per  person.  Unfortunately  this 
can  not  be  given,  since  no  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  dwell- 
ings. The  following  few  examples  of  overcrowded  homes  will  doubt- 
less give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  house  congestion  than  the 
figures  convey  (other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  further  discus- 
sion in  this  section) : 

A  family  of  nine  persons  lived  in  two  rooms.  The  main  dwelling 
was  a  one-room  frame  house  covered  with  sod.  Three  of  the  children 
slept  in  a  dugout  about  25  yards  away. 

Another  family  of  seven  persons  lived  in  a  one-room  frame  shack 
12  by  14  feet.  The  two  beds,  a  cookstove,  and  two  chairs  practically 
filled  the  room.  The  mother  said  that  it  was  very  hard  to  keep  the 
house  clean  because  it  was  so  small. 

In  another  family  seven  persons  lived  in  a  tiny  frame  house.  A 
bed,  a  small  table,  a  stove,  and  a  few  chairs  entirely  filled  the  main 
room,  in  which  the  whole  family  slept. 

In  another  instance  eight  persons  lived  in  a  one-room  house  which 
was  a  combination  of  a  tar-paper  shack  and  a  dugout.  The  room  is 
very  large.  At  the  back  were  four  beds;  in  the  middle,  a  small  cook 
stove.  A  table,  some  chairs  and  boxes  used  as  chairs,  and  a  shelf  of 
dishes  made  up  the  chief  furnishings  of  the  room.  There  is  only  one 
window  and  so  the  back  of  the  room  is  very  dark.  The  outside  of 
the  house  is  picturesque,  with  a  row  of  ears  of  red  com  hanging 
across  the  front  and  some  bright  flowers  in  cans. 

Another  family,  consisting  of  five  persons  at  the  time  the  baby 
was  bom,  lived  in  a  small  one-room  tar-paper  shack.  They  have 
now  moved  to  a  **  fairly  large  "  frame  house,  which  consists  of  two 
rooms  and  a  pantry. 

A  very  common  arrangement  in  one-room  houses  and  in  larger 
houses  where  one  room  has  to  be  used  for  many  purposes  or  shared 
by  many  persons  is  a  curtain  hung  on  a  wire  across  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Such  a  curtain  can  be  pushed  aside  in  the  daytime  and  at 
night  so  drawn  as  to  divide  a  room  into  two  parts.  This  is  a  helpful 
arrangement,  but  of  course  does  not  relieve  the  crowding.     The 
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extent  to  which  the  overcrowding  in  the  small  houses  adds  to  the 
difficulties  and  discomforts  of  confinement  may  be  imagined. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES. 

The  houses  varied  in  type  of  construction  and  kind  of  building 
material  much  more  than  they  varied  in  size.  In  the  breaks  nearly 
cTeryone  lived  in  a  log  house.  Elsewhere,  the  prevailing  types  were 
divided  about  evenly  among  the  dugout,  the  tar-paper  shack  (a  light 
frame  structure  covered  with  tar  paper  to  keep  the  wind  out),  the 
sod  house  (made  by  cutting  oblong  chunks  of  sod  and  piling  them 
on  top  of  one  another  to  form  the  walls) ,  and  the  gumbo  houses  (made 
of  the  fine  gumbo  clay  so  common  in  the  area  and  much  like  the 
adobe  houses  found  farther  south). 

There  were  some  houses  made  of  stone,  which  in  some  instances 
had  been  quarried  from  the  buttes  on  the  homestead ;  and  a  few  frame 
houses  of  the  type  common  to  the  farms  of  the  Middle  West — plas- 
tered and  ceiled  inside  and  probably  more  comfortable  than  the  other 
types,  though  not  nearly  so  attractive  in  appearance.  Often  a  house 
would  combine  several  styles — ^would  be  part  dugout,  part  sod,  and 
part  log ;  or  a  combination  of  stone  and  dugout ;  or  part  sod  and  part 
tar-paper  shack. 

Dogoiits. 

The  dugouts,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  holes  or  caves  in  the 

sides  of  the  hills,  always  have  to  be  finished  with  some  supplementary 

material,  such  as  sod,  log,  or  stone.    Sometimes  a  home  begins  its 

existence  as  a  sod,  frame,  or  log  house  on  the  side  or  at  the  foot  of 

a  hill.    Later,  when  the  occupants  wish  to  enlarge  it,  they  dig  back 

into  the  hill  to  make  another  room,  and  the  house  then  becomes  part 

dugout.    In  the  main,  the  dugouts  represent  the  crudest  type  of  home, 

and  the  occupants  usually  regard  them  as  temporary  expedients  to 

be  given  over  for  farm  purposes  or  to  be  used  only  as  supplementary 

rooms  when  better  dwellings  can  be  constructed. 

A  typical  dugout,  occupied  by  four  persons  is  a  small  one-room 
home,  almost  inaccessible  from  the  main  road.  To  reach  it,  one  must 
descend  a  steep,  rough  embankment  and  then  climb  another,  equally 
steep  and  rough.  However,  steps  have  been  cut  into  the  hillside, 
and  lead  three-fourths  of  the  way  up  the  hill  to  the  door.  Only  the 
front  of  the  house  protrudes  from  the  hill.  Two  windows,  each  about 
2  feet  square,  furnish  all  the  light  and  ventilation  for  the  home.  A 
small  bed,  a  stove,  one  chair,  and  several  boxes  constitute  the  fur- 
nishings and  practically  fill  the  little  room. 

Another  dugout  consists  of  two  rooms,  with  a  log  front,  on  the  side 
of  a  hill.  Back  of  the  kitchen  a  hole  which  serves  as  a  cellar  has  been 
dug  and  provided  with  a  ventilating  flue.    A  family  of  eight  occupies 
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the  house.  It  is  unscreened,  and  the  chickens  take  advantage  of  their 
free  access  to  the  dwelling.  Across  one  window,  a  chair  has  been 
placed  to  keep  the  pig  from  falling  off  the  hillside  into  the  room. 

Another  one-room  home  is  a  frame  shack  half  buried  in  the  side 
of  a  hill.  The  front  of  the  house,  which  protrudes  from  the  hill,  is 
poorly  constructed,  and  great  cracks  let  in  the  wind.  The  meagerly 
furnished  room  offers  only  boxes  for  seats,  and  the  narrow  bed, 
which  apparently  serves  the  four  persons  who  live  there,  has  scant 
covering. 

Sod  and  gumbo  houses. 

The  sod  and  gumbo  houses  are  often  much  more  comfortable  and 
much  more  attractive  than  would  be  imagined  by  persons  unused  to 
them.  As  a  rule  the  walls  are  thick  and  keep  the  houses  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter.  Sometimes  the  interiors  are  plastered.  A 
common  and  attractive  plaster  used  for  the  interiors  of  gumbo  houses 
is  a  mixture  of  lime,  gumbo,  and  sand,  which  makes  a  fairly  smooth 
sand-colored  surface.  The  walls  of  some  gumbo  houses  have  been 
decorated  by  a  sprinkling  of  laundry  bluing,  which  gives  a  surpris- 
ingly effective  "all-over"  design. 

A  neat  one-room  house  is  built  of  gumbo  mixed  with  straw,  giving 
it  a  finish  like  that  of  a  tinted  concrete  house.  The  walls  are  18 
inches  thick.  The  roof  of  sod  is  reinforced  with  heavy  timbers. 
Cross  ventilation  is  secured  by  two  windows,  2  feet  square,  in  opposite 
walls.  Both  windows  and  the  door  are  carefully  screened.  A  family 
of  five  persons  lives  in  this  one-room  dwelling. 

Another  sod  house  has  two  rooms  in  which  nine  persons  dwell. 
It  is  built  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  dugout;  that  is,  though 
it  stands  on  comparatively  level  ground,  one  has  to  descend  four  steps 
to  enter  the  two  rooms.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  an  odd  blue 
stencil.  The  house,  though  crowded  with  children  and  furniture,  was 
clean  and  cool. 

An  exceptionally  good  two-room  sod  house  has  a  very  attractive 
exterior.  The  red,  slanting  roof  and  the  bright-red  broken  shale, 
piled  up  against  the  base  of  the  house  contrast  pleasantly  with  the 
gray  of  the  sod.  The  three  short  windows  placed  side  by  side,  giv- 
ing the  effect  of  one  broad,  low  window,  carry  out  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  house.  Insidej  the  walls  are  a  warm  gray  plaster.  The 
main  room  is  large.  The  floor  is  covered  with  linoleum,  iwith  rag 
rugs  here  and  there.  Under  the  broad  windovs  on  one  side  of  the 
room  is  a  long,  low  box  used  as  a  window  seat ;  and  en  either  side  of 
this  are  bookcases  full  of  well-worn  books.  There  is  no  crowding 
in  this  house,  for  it  is  occupied  by  only  three  persons — a  mother, 
father,  and  baby. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THIS  BABY  HAS  TAKEN  THE  PRECAUTION 
OF  FENCING  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  DUGOUT  AGAINST 
CATTLE. 


INSIDE  A  ONE-ROOM  FRAME  HOUSE. 


HELL  CREEK. 


trnj 


^■■^■v 


ME  HOUSE  AND  OPEN  WELL. 
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Log  houses. 

In  the  breaks,  where  lumber  can  be  found,  most  of  the  houses  are 
made  of  logs.    The  breaks  were  settled  before  the  other  parts  of  the 
area,  and  most  of  the  well-to-do  ranchers  lived  there ;  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  some  of  the  log  houses  are  large  and  well  fur- 
nished. 

One  ranch  home,  large  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  homes  in 
the  area,  has  four  well-furnished  rooms,  including  a  large  kitchen 
and  living  room.  Good  porches,  screened  in,  and  a  well-fenced  yard 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  household  of  six  persons. 

Another  home  in  the  breaks  is  a  broad,  low,  log  house,  nestling 
under  a  group  of  pine  trees  and  facing  a  broad  expanse  of  cleared 
land.  The  mother  and  father  carefully  selected  the  most  effective  lo- 
cation for  the  house.  It  has  three  large,  comfortable  rooms,  well 
furnished  and  not  crowded,  though  seven  persons  occupy  them. 
There  are  plenty  of  broad,  low,  small-paned  windows,  with  rows 
of  plants  on  the  window  sills. 

The  majority  of  the  homes — even  in  the  breaks,  where  they  are 
somewhat  larger  than  those  in  the  rest  of  the  area — are  small  and 
crowded.  One  log  house,  in  which  live  nine  persons,  consists  of  two 
rooms;  the  main  sleeping  room  is  the  cellar  under  the  house,  though 
there  is  one  bed  in  the  upper  room  also.  The  interior  walls  of  this 
house  are  painted  white.    The  ceiling  is  papered  with  newspapers. 

Log  houses  have  certain  structural  disadvantages.  They  must  be 
•*  chinked  up  "  about  twice  a  year  with  cement  or  mud.  The  logs 
contract  and  expand  with  the  differences  in  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture, so  the  chijiking  can  not  be  permanent. 

The  interiors  of  the  homes  in  the  area  represented  many  stages, 
from  the  crude  and  almost  unfurnished  to  the  plastered,  ceiled,  and 
well-furnished  home.  Many  houses  had  no  floors  except  the  ground, 
and  often  a  floor  covered  only  one  room  or  occasionally  only  part 
of  a  room. 

FURNISHINGS. 

Many  families,  either  because  of  financial  necessity  or  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  furniture  from  the  railroad,  were  using 
various  makeshifts  and  substitutes  for  regular  furniture.  The  most 
common  instances  were  boxes  used  for  chairs.  One  family  had  no 
bed  but  used  springs  set  on  boxes.  In  another  instance,  where  a 
family  of  seven  lived  in  a  one-room  house,  the  mother  and  two 
children  used  a  narrow  bed  and  the  rest  of  the  family  slept  in  a  flax 
bin  which  occupied  one  side  of  the  roonn 

Frequently  very  attractive  homemade  furniture  was  found.  One 
family,  for  example,  had  a  homemade  cupboard,  and  a  table  so 
T9776*— 19 6 
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hinged  that  it  folded  up  and  served  as  the  door  for  the  cupboard; 
also  a  baby's  high  chair,  ingeniously  made  chiefly  of  small  boxes, 
which  could  be  converted  into  a  kitchen  table. 

Occasionally  a  family,  realizing  the  need  for  recreation,  purchases 
a  phonograph,  organ,  or  piano  before  ceiling  or  plastering  the  house 
or  buying  much  needed  furniture.  Thus,  a  family  of  11  lives  in  a 
onjd-room  log  house  which  is  not  plastered  or  papered.  The  room 
was  not  large,  but  it  contained  a  wooden  bed,  an  iron  bed,  a  table, 
a  range,  a  heating  stove,  a  dresser,  several  open  shelves,  nine  chairs, 
an  empty  box  to  be  used  as  a  chair,  another  box  used  as  a  soiled- 
clothes  hamper,  a  board  across  some  small  wooden  horses,  a  half 
dozen  full  gunny  sacks,  and  a  phonograph.  The  difficulty  of  house- 
keeping and  caring  for  children  in  this  house  may  be  imagined. 
The  home  was  not  screened  and  chickens  flew  in  and  out  at  wilL 

SANITATION. 

Flies. 

Despite  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  the  housewife  by  the  crowd- 
ing, the  lack  of  a  convenient  water  supply  and  of  household  con- 
veniences, the  homes  were  on  the  whole  clean.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  homes,  or  well  over  half,  were  adequately  screened  against 
flies ;  that  is,  had  screens  in  good  repair  at  every  door  and  window. 

Unfortunately  even  adequate  screening  does  not  insure  freedom 
from  flies.  Where  there  are  children  running  into  and  out  of  the 
house,  the  screen  door  is  only  a  slight  protection.  Moreover,  when 
a  house  is  poorly  constructed,  or  in  the  case  of  log  houses  when  the 
mud  chinking  falls  out,  flies  enter  through  the  cracks.  Some  houses, 
immaculately  clean  and  well  screened,  were  infested*  with  flies.  In 
the  homes  which  were  not  screened  the  flies  during  the  hot  summer 
were  a  great  and  constant  nuisance.  The  infrequency  of  sinks 
aggravates  the  fly  problem,  for  many  of  the  women  throw  the  waste 
water  out  of  their  doors.  Unscreened  privies  were  doubtless  pro- 
lific breeding  places  for  fljes.  The  unscreened  homes  have  other 
intruders  to  contend  with  besides  the  flies.  In  warm  weather,  when 
windows  and  doors  must  be  kept  op>en,  the  chickens  and  pigs  avail 
themselves  of  the  housewife's  unwilling  hospitality  and  in  spite  of 
much  shooing  and  chasing  mpike  themselves  quite  at  home,  especially 
on  the  sod  floors. 

Privies. 

Although  one  or  two  well-to-do  families  were  planning  to  install 
flushing  toilets,  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made  the  area  had  none — 
not  even  in  the  little  villages.  Slightly  more  than  three- fourths  of 
the  families  had  privies.  For  the  most  part,  these  were  deep-pit 
privies,  closed  in  back,  built  of  wood,  and  occasionally  covered  with 
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tar  paper,  very  few  being  of  the  open-in-back  type  so  common  in 
southern  rural  areas.  Often  these  wooden  privies  had  no  doors;  in 
some  instances  a  piece  of  burlap  or  sailcloth  hung  in  the  doorway 
provided  privacy,  but  only  a  precarious  protection  against  the 
weather.  Some  privies  were  found  without  tops,  making  them  use- 
less in  rainy  or  snowy  weather.  Covers  to  the  seats  were  often  lack- 
ing— doubtless  partly  because'  of  the  high  cost  of  wood. 

Several  privies  were  built  of  sod,  and  occasionally  a  dugout  would 
be  used  as  a  privy.  One,  for  instance,  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  was  part 
sod  and  part  dugout.  It  was  built  mostly  of  sod,  with  a  wooden 
roof,  seat,  and  door.  This  was  an  insanitary  arrangement,  for  ani- 
mals could  easily  enter  it.  In  most  privies,  however,  the  excreta 
were  protected  from  chickens  and  larger  farm  animals,  though  very 
little  effort  was  made  to  build  the  privies  fly-tight. 

One  hundred  and  eight  families,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  had  no 
toilet  of  any  kind.  One  family,  for  instance,  had  been  homesteading 
for  over  three  years  and  had  not  yet  built  one.  The  high  cost  of  tim- 
ber, which  has  frequeiltly  been  commented  upon  in  these  pages, 
explains  this  lack  in  many  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  people  often 
reported  that  they  had  had  toilets,  but  that  the  high  winds  had 
blown  them  away. 

Water  supply. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in  sanitation  is  the  water  supply. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  this  dry  country  water  is  scarce  and  hard 

to  get;  and  well  drilling  is  expensive,  costing  $1.50  to  $2  per  foot, 

and  no  one  knows  how  deep  he  will  have  to  drill  before  he  reaches 

water.    One  father  drilled  200  feet  for  water  at  a  cost  of  $300.    Only 

54  families  had  drilled  or  driven  wells;  the  great  majority  (313) 

had  dug  wells ;  62  had  springs ;  and  32  depended  on  a  river  or  creek. 

These  figures  represent  the  sources  of  water  supply  used  during  the 

greater  part  of  the  year. 

Even  dug  wells  are  expensive  and  laborious  to  dig,  and  there  is 
always  much  uncertainty  of  finding  water.  In  one  family  the  mother 
and  father  together  dug  eight  wells  on  their  homestead  and  yet  found 
no  water.  They  said  that  the  water  from  a  near-by  creek  was 
"bitter"  and  had  caused  the  death  of  $900  worth  of  horses  in  two 
years.  They  haul  their  drinking  water  from  a  dug  well  1  mile  away ; 
and  the  water  for  the  stock  and  for  household  use  from  a  similar 
well  one-half  mile  away.  Another  family  had  dug  two  wells  near 
the  house,  but  both  were  washed  in  by  cloud-bursts.  The  family  has 
since  dug  a  third  well,  28  feet  deep. 

Some  shallow  wells  which  are  dug  in  coulees  depend  for  their  sup- 
ply upon  day-to-day  seepage ;  these  can  be  used  only  part  of  the  time. 
One  family,  for  instance,  dug  such  a  well  in  a  coulee  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  from  their  house.  For  about  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  they  can  not  use  it,  because  the  coulee  is  then 
filled  with  snow  or  surface  water.  During  this  period  they  use  creek 
water. 

Many  families  use  'several  water  supplies  for  different  purposes. 
Nearly  all  the  water  in  the  area  contains  much  alkali  or  soda  and 
some  of  the  wells  and  creeks  are  so  alkaline  that  they  can  not  be 
used  for  drinking,  cooking,  or  for  the  stock.  One  family  used  four 
separate  sources — one  for  drinking  water,  one  for  water  for  washing, 
and  two  for  the  cattle  only.  Another  family  used  a  dug  well  for 
water  for  the  stock,  and  because  the  well  water  had  been  "getting 
low  "  on  account  of  the  drought  the  family  drinking  water  was  car- 
ried from  a  relative's  homestead,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  In  an- 
other instance  the  drinking  water  was  hauled  5  miles,  and  the  other 
water  3  or  4  miles.  The  father  said  that  half  his  time  was  spent 
hauling  water  and  driving  his  horses  to  and  from  water. 

In  winter  melted  snow  or  ice  was  commonly  used.  Some  families 
who  lived  near  a  river  harvested  as  much  ice  as  they  could  and 
melted  and  used  it  as  long  as  it  lasted  in  the  spring.  The  mother  in 
one  family  where  this  plan  was  followed  assured  the  agent  of  the 
purity  of  the  water,  stating  that  "  freezing  destroyed  all  germs."  In 
this  same  family,  when  the  ice  gave  out,  barrels  were  hauled  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  river,  and  water  was  dipped  from 
the  river  in  pails,  which  were  carried  up  and  emptied  into  the  bar- 
rels. The  barrels  were  then  hauled  home,  a  distance  of  IJ  miles. 
This  laborious  method  is  the  one  usually  followed  by  the  families 
using  river  water. 

The  use  of  melted  snow  is  common.  One  mother  c(Hnplained  that 
in  the  preceding  winter  the  snow  was  so  deep  over  the  spring  that  the 
family  had  to  use  snow  water  until  the  father  could  tunnel  in  to  the 
spring.  He  was  planning  to  pipe  the  water  300  feet  nearer  their 
house.    It  is  now  500  feet  away. 

This  report  can  make  no  definite  statement  about  the  pollution  or 
purity  of  the  water,  because  no  samples  were  analyzed  in  connection 
with  the  survey.  Although  the  State  board  of  health  maintains  a 
laboratory  to  which  people  may  send  samples  of  water  for  analysis, 
there  is  no  complete  inspection  of  the  water  supply.  The  facts  that 
there  have  been  a  few  recent  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  area 
studied,  that  very  few  of  the  wells  are  protected  from  possible  pollu- 
tion, that  many  shallow  wells  are  used — ^all  lead  one  to  think  that  some 
of  the  water  is  polluted.  A  few  of  the  springs  and  dug  wells  were 
carefully  cased,  provided  with  pumps,  and  protected  against  dirt  and 
surface  drainage,  but  these  were  the  exceptions.  For  the  most  part 
the  wells  and  springs  were  open,  sometimes  accessible  to  the  stock, 
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and  usually  ready  to  receiye  the  dust  and  dirt  which  the  frequent 
high  winds  help^  to  distribute.  The  spring  rains  and  the  melting 
snows  wash  much  surface  soil  into  these  unprotected  wells.  The  use 
of  buckets,  whether  lowered  into  the  well  by  ropes  or  dipped  in  by 
hand,  is  a  possible  source  of  pollution. 

To  protect  a  dug  well  from  pollution  would  seem  to  many  families 
too  expensive  to  be  undertaken,  partly  because,  since  a  well  is  in 
danger  of  drying  up  in  smnmer,  it  does  not  seem  worth  while. 
There  was  much  talk  in  the  area  of  the  taste  of  the  water,  but  very 
little  as  to  its  purity. 

Because  the  country  is  new  and  sparsely  populated,  few  serious 
results  have  followed  the  lack  of  caution  in  regard  to  the  water. 
Doubtless,  when  the  area  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  diseases 
which  are  attributed  to  impure  water  will  become  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  protect  the 
water  supply. 


INFANT  CARE  AND  THE  WELFARE  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

INFANT  MORTALITY. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  welfare  of  young  children,  the  first  ques- 
tion usually  relates  to  infant  mortality.  Of  the  babies  bom  in  a 
given  area  how  many  live  and  how  many  die,  and  what  have  been 
the  causes  of  the  deaths?  Unfortunately  this  question  can  be  an- 
sw^ered  only  in  part,  because  in  some  cases  where  babies  died  no 
physician  was  in  attendance,  and  the  information  about  the  causes  of 
death  is  not  specific.  Moreover,  the  number  of  children  covered  by 
the  inquiry  is  small  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  an  infant  mortality  rate 
for  the'  period  covered  by  the  survey.  This  period — ^five  years  in 
duration — was  so  long  that  deaths  which  occurred  four  or  five  years 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  survey  might  easily  hare  been  missed. 

Of  the  198  live-bom  babies  whose  mothers  were  visited  within  a 
year  after  childbirth  14  died  before  the  visit  of  the  agent.  Since 
none  of  these  infants  had  had  a  chance  to  live  a  year  it  is  probable 
that  a  few  more  failed  to  complete  this  period.  The  14  deaths  which 
had  already  occurred  among  the  198  infants  give,  therefore,  a  mini- 
mum infant  mortality  rate  of  71  per  1,000. 

This  rate  of  71,  while  lower  than  the  rate  for  any  city  studied  by 
the  bureau,  is  much  higher  than  the  rate  of  54  per  1,000  found  for 
the  rural  areas  studied  in  'Wisconsin,  and  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
the  rate  of  40  per  1,000  found  for  the  Kansas  area. 

Of  the  14  babies  who  died  all  but  4  were  less  than  1  month  old  at 
death.    There  were  no  deaths  of  infants  over  5  months  old.^ 

Preventive  medicine  has  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  still- 
births and  deaths  in  early  infancy  can  be  prevented  by  providing  for 
the  infant  and  its  mother  adequate  care  before,  during,  and  after 
childbirth.  The  lack  of  such  care  has  already  been  discussed.  Some 
of  the  infant  deaths  in  the  area  could  probably  have  been  prevented 
if  the  safeguards  approved  by  modem  science  had  been  available. 

^  The  average  age  of  the  group  at  the  time  of  the  Bunrey  was  approximately  6  months. 
Probably  all  the  deaths  under  1  month  in  the  group  are  included  in  the  14  that  occurred 
before  the  agent's  ylslt.  For  the  months  after  the  first,  about  as  many  deaths  would  have 
occurred  after  the  ylsit  of  the  agent  and  before  the  first  birthday  as  already  had  oc- 
curred— that  is,  perhaps  4  deaths  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  14  recorded  to  make  up 
the  complete  toll  of  deaths  in  the  first  year  of  life,  giving  a  rate  of  01  per  1,000. 

70 
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INFANT  FEEDING. 

The  majority  of  the  mothers  showed  great  intelligence  in  feeding 
their  infants.  Practically  all  the  babies  received  some  breast  feed- 
ing, all  but  5  per  cent  being  breast  fed  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
first  month.  In  the  third  month  the  proportion  was  still  high — 
about  80  per  cent  exclusively  breast  fed — and  in  the  sixth,  60  per 
cent.  After  the  sixth  month  many  mothers  began  to  supplement 
breast  feeding  with  artificial  food  of  some  kind.  However,  in  the 
ninth  month  22  per  cent  of  the  infants  were  exclusively  breast  fed, 
and  only-  21  per  cent  had  been  weaned  before  the  middle  of  that 
month. 

These  findings  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kansas  survey. 
They  are  in  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the  findings  of  the  infant 
mortality  investigations  which  the  bureau  has  made  in  cities  where 
infants  were  weaned  at  much  earlier  ages. 

Pediatricians  have  long  emphasized  the  importance  of  breast  feed- 
ing- This  survey,  like  the  other  rural  surveys  of  maternity  and  in- 
fant care  which  the  Children's  Bureau  has  made,  bears  out  their  ad- 
vice. In  all  these  surveys  the  custom  of  breast  feeding  is  more  prev- 
alent, and  the  period  over  which  children  are  breast  fed  is  longer 
than  in  the  city  surveys ;  and  in  spite  of  the  many  untoward  condi- 
tions of  prenatal,  confinement,  and  postnatal  care  found  in  several  of 
the  rural  areas  studied,  and  notably  in  Montana,  the  infant  mor- 
tality rates  are  in  all  of  them  lower  than  the  rates  for  any  of  the 
cities  studied.  To  be  sure,  many  factors  besides  feeding  affect  the 
health  of  babies,  but  this  almost  invariable  coincidence  of  a  low 
death  rate  with  a  high  percentage  of  breast  feeding  is  significant. 

As  the  Montana  mothers  were  wise  in  nursing  their  babies,  so  also 
weie  they  for  the  most  part  wise  about  withholding  solid  food  dur- 
ing the  children's  early  months.  The  definition  of  solid  food  as 
ased  in  this  connection  includes  such  things  as  gravy,  milk  thick- 
ened with  flour,  cereals,  or  crackers,  in  addition  to  the  foods  which 
one  usually  considers  solid.  Only  one  baby  in  five  had  been  given 
any  such  food  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  month ;  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month  38  per  cent  of  the  ii^ ants  had  not  yet  received  any  solid  food. 

Although  the  proportion  of  mothers  who  fed  their  babies  wisely 
and  carefully  was  high,  there  were  many  cases  in  which  a  child  was 
improperly  fed  and  in  which  the  mother  needed  guidance.  Thirty- 
two  babies  had  been  breast  fed  as  late  as  their  eighteenth  month  and 
nine  as  late  as  their  twenty-fourth,  the  mothelrs  not  having  realized 
that  such  late  nursing  was  disadvantageous  to  the  babies  and  to 
themselves.  One  infant,  since  his  third  week  of  life,  when  he  was 
weaned,  had  been  given  "whatever  he  wanted"  or  whatever  the 
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family  had.  The  mother,  hearing  that  cereals  were  good  for  babies, 
had  gathered  some  oats  from  her  field  and  boiled  them  and  fed  them 
to  him.  The  baby,  at  10  months  of  age,  was  decidedly  retarded  in 
development  and  in  poor  physical  condition.  He  had  no  teeth,  was 
small  and  thin,  with  an  unnaturally  white  skin,  and  eyes  encircled 
with  wrinkles.  The  mother  of  this  child  was  very  eager  for  sug- 
gestions about  infant  care. 

Another  mother,  in  addition  to  breast  milk,  began  giving  the  baby 
tastes  of  food  before  she  got  up  after  confinement.  She  said  she 
liked  highly  seasoned  foods,  and  gave  the  baby  a  little  of  everything 
she  ate,  including  wine,  meat,  and  vegetables.  Another  mother, 
whose  baby  (weaned  at  2  months)  suffered  from  indigestion,  did 
not  consult  a  physician,  but  read  some  books  which  advertised  pre- 
pared foods  and  tried  to  feed  the  baby  according  to  these  books ;  but 
the  patent  foods  did  not  agree  with  the  child.  Finally  the  druggist 
suggested  cows'  milk  and  lime  water,  a  food  which  at  last  the  baby 
could  digest.  The  mother  commented  that  "  one  trouble  with  feed- 
ing a  child  patent  food  is  that  if  the  drug  store  runs  out  of  it,  you 
have  to  change  the  baby's  diet,  because  in  winter  it  is  impossible  to 
get  supplies  from  the  nearest  city,  90  miles  away." 

Many  mothers  were  eager  for  advice  and  had  made  great  efforts, 
occasionally  misdirected,  to  get  information  about  child  care.  Sev- 
eral mothers,  when  visited  by  the  Children's  Bureau  agents,  were 
much  worried  about  problems  of  infant  feeding.  One,  for  example, 
was  pregnant  and  did  not  know  whether  or  not  to  wean  her  baby. 
Another  mother  said  she  was  afraid  she  "would  never  be  able  to 
raise  her  baby  "  because  she  had  not  had  enough  breast  milk,  and 
had  had  to  wean  him  at  2  months.  Since  that  time  she  has  had  much 
trouble  finding  food  which  the  child  could  digest  and  had  changed 
his  food  several  times,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  neighbors. 
She  first  used  cream  and  water;  then  for  a  short  while  cows'  milk; 
then  some  patent  foods ;  and  after  the  sixth  month  cows'  milk  again. 
The  child  was  delicate  until  the  seventh  month,  but  a  physician  was 
never  consulted. 

Occasionally  mothers  received  with  surprise  the  advice  to  consult 
a  physician  about  such  a  thing  as  feeding  a  baby.  To  some  this 
seemed  an  extravagance,  until  it  was  made  clear  that  good  advice 
about  the  feeding  and  care  of  a  child  would  probably  keep  it  from 
getting  sick  and  in  the  end  be  a  saving  of  money  as  well  as  of  suf- 
fering. Unquestionably  public-health  nurses,  whom  the  mothers 
could  consult  about  the  care  of  their  children  as  well  as  about  many 
other  health  matters,  would  find  a  fertile  field  for  their  activities  in 
the  area  studied  and  would  be  gratefully  received  by  the  mothers. 
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^  INSTRUCTION  IN  INFANT  CARE. 

Jnst  as  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  about  prenatal  care  was 
reported,  so,  too,  many  mothers  (162)  reported  literature  as  a  source 
of  information  about  child  care.  Here,  also,  the  types  of  reading 
matter  rai)  the  whole  gamut  from  such  standard  works  as  those  of 
Holt,  and  the  publications  of  various  Government  and  State  bureaus, 
to  quite  worthless  patent  medicine  advertising  matter,  and  to  works 
purporting  to  be  of  medical  value  to  laymen  but  whose  whole  reason 
for  existence  seems  to  be  to  give  employment  to  book  agents. 

One  mother  reported  that  she  had  followed  exactly  a  bulletin 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  feeding  of  babies.  An- 
other said  that  in  order  to  rear  her  baby  according  to  the  advice 
given  by  a  physician  in  a  woman's  magazine  she  had  had  to  fight  the 
prejudices  of  grandparents  and  neighbors,  who  urged  the  family  diet 
for  the  child.  Thirty-four  mothers  had  received  instruction  about 
the  care  of  their  babies  from  physicians  and  20  from  trained  or 
practical  nurses.  The  majority  of  the  mothers  had  had  no  instruc- 
tion about  infant  care,  though  many  of  them  realized  their  need  of 
such  information. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  GETTING  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  same  limitations  which  make  difficult  the  securing  of  medical 
care  for  mothers  in  confinement — ^weather,  bad  roads,  lack  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  and  expense — complicate  the  care  of  children  in 
need  of  medical  attention. 

"Winter  weather,"  said  one  mother,  who  lived  45  miles  from  a 
physician,  "  makes  us  prisoners.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I'm  worrying 
aboat  the  winter,  for  if  my  baby  should  get  sick  I'd  be  helpless." 

Many  accounts  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  necessary  care  for  sick 
children  and  of  the  lack  of  such  care  were  given.  One  mother  had 
to  take  a  child  who  had  appendicitis  over  125  miles  to  the  nearest 
hospital  for  an  operation.  The  appendix  ruptured  on  the  way  and 
the  child  nearly  died,  but  fortunately  recovered. 

Nine  of  the  21  children  who  died  were  unattended  at  death  by  a 
physician.  One  5-day-old  baby  became  ill  at  a  time  when  the  Big 
Dry  Creek  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  there  was  no  way  to  cross 
it;  therefore,  no  physician  could  be  sent  for.  The  baby  was  taken 
sick  in  the  afternoon  and  died  in  the  evening.  In  another  instance 
the  nearest  physician,  who  lived  8  miles  from  the  family,  was  away 
when  its  18-day-old  baby  fell  ill,  and  the  next  doctor,  who  lived  25 
miles  away,  was  sent  for.  He  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  baby's 
death. 
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In  another  family,  in  which  none  of  the  children  is  robust,  one 
child  at  the  age  of  1  year  had  a  long  series  of  convulsions  for  many 
days.  No  physician  was  secured  for  him.  The  nearest  physician 
lived  25  miles  away  and  across  the  river.  This  child  recovered  but 
is  still  not  strong.  In  still  another  family,  which  lived  about  40 
miles  from  a  physician,  the  mother  and  three  children  had  scarlet 
fever  and  were  for  several  days  without  medical  attention  of  any 
kind.     Fortunately  they  recovered. 

The  lack  of  medical  facilities  is  especially  serious  in  cases  of  acci- 
dents. There  was  one  very  distressing  instance  of  this.  A  small 
child  got  a  peanut  shell  in  his  windpipe.  His  parents  at  once  took 
him  to  the  nearest  village,  but  the  physician  there  could  do  nothing, 
and  they  hurried  on  to  the  county  seat.  There  they  were  told  that  a 
specialist  at  another  city,  about  two  hours'  ride  away,  could  operate. 
When  they  reached  that  city  they  found  that  the  physician  did  not 
have  with  him  the  necessary  instruments,  and  the  mother  and  baby 
started  for  an  eastern  city.  The  child  became  so  much  worse  on 
the  train  that  the  conductor  put  the  mother  off  at  a  small  city.  Phy- 
sicians there  operated  and  removed  the  peanut  shell  from  the  wind- 
pipe.   The  child  died,  nevertheless,  a  few  hours  later. 

In  another  instance,  a  pin  lodged  in  a  child's  throat,  and  the  child 
had  to  be  taken  over  126  miles  to  have  it  removed ;  18  hours  elapsed 
before  the  family  reached  the  physician  who  extracted  it. 

Another  child  fell  from  his  sled  and  cut  his  nose  badly.  The  near- 
est physician — 45  miles  away — was  sent  for.  He  did  not  arrive  that 
day,  and  late  the  following  afternoon  the  mother,  on  her  way  to  sum- 
mon him  again,  met  him  15  miles  from  home.  He  came  and  attended 
to  the  wound.    His  charge  was  $45. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  illness  as  well  as  of  accident,  a  mother,  to 
save  time  and  expense,  will  take  a  sick  child  to  a  physician  instead 
of  sending  for  the  physician  and  waiting  anxiously  for  his  arrival. 
One  mother,  for  example,  drove  7  miles  one  winter  day  with  a  very 
sick  baby.  The  long,  cold  drive  in  the  snow  aggravated  the  child's 
illness,  and  he  died  after  reaching  the  village  where  the  physician 
lived. 

Frequently,  and  especially  m  cases  where  there  is  no  acute  illnoas 
but  a  chronic  condition,  cost  leads  the  family  to  neglect  or  postpone 
treatment.  One  mother,  whose  baby's  feet  were  deformed,  making 
it  difficult  for  him  to  learn  to  walk,  realized  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  said  that  if  next  year's  crop  was  good,  she  would  take 
the  child  to  the  nearest  city  for  treatment.  The  distance — about  150 
miles — was  so  great  that  the  expense  in  addition  to  the  doctor's  bill 
would  be  very  considerable.  Another  mother,  whose  child  seemed 
to  have  a  defective  palate,  said  she  riealized  that  medical  attention 
was  needed,  but  that  she  could  not  afford  it.    In  another  family  a 
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3- weeks-old  baby  had  convulsions,  but  no  doctor  was  sent  for,  partly 
because  the  family  could  not  afford  one  and  partly  becaiiste  when 
previous  children  suffered  from  the  same  symptoms  physicians  had 
said  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

Often  families  are  most  eager  for  medical  attention  for  their  chil- 
dren and  can  afford  to  pay  a  mokierate  price  but  do  not  know  where 
to  get  any  specialized  care.  There  are  no  specialists  within  the  area. 
One  mother  whose  children  had  symptoms  of  adenoids  did  not  know 
where  she  should  take  her  children  for  treatment.  Several  families 
had  taken  their  children  to  hospitals  in  near-by  cities,  and  some  to 
specialists  in  the  East.  A  mother  whose  baby  had  stayed  in  a  hos- 
pital for  five  weeks  suffering  from  what  the  local  physicians  had 
diagnosed  as  "  sunmier  complaint "  felt  sure  that  the  child  would 
have  died  had  she  hot  been  able  to  take  him  to  a  hospital. 

Because  medical  care  is  so  inaccessible  and  so  expensive,  and  be- 
cause there  are  no  public-health  nurses  in  the  area  to  whom  people 
can  turn  for  advice,  mothers  are  often  driven  to  the  use  of  home 
remedies  or  to  the  counsel  of  neighbors.  These  neighbors  are  often 
as  uninformed  about  child  care,  first  aid,  and  home  nursing  as  the 
mothers  themselves. 

Occasionally  the  mothers  take  other  means  of  securing  advice. 
One  father,  while  in  a  city,  saw  a  physician,  to  whom  he  told  his  sick 
baby's  symptoms  and  from  whom  he  obtained  some  medicine.  In 
another  family  an  elaborate  home  treatment  was  applied  to  a  child 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  In  addition  to  giving  the  antidote  of  whisky,' 
the  family  applied  the  entrails  of  chickens  and  sheep  to  the  wound. 
The  child  finally  was  laid  inside  the  slaughtered  sheep,  that  his  entire 
limb  might  be  in  contact  with  it.    Fortunately  the  child  recovered. 

BIRTH  AND  DEATH  REGISTRATION. 

At  the  end  of  the  Children's  Bureau  inquiry  the  bureau  sent  to  the 
child- welfare  division  of  the  State  board  of  health  the  names  of  the 
live-bom  children  covered  by  the  inquiry,  excluding  those  whose 
mothers  went  out  of  the  area  for  confinement.  By  checking  these 
names  with  the  registered  births  the  State  board  of  health  made  a 
birth-registration  test  in  order  to  learn  how  nearly  the  area  studied 
approached  the  standard  set  for  admission  into  the  United  States 
birth-registration  area;  namely,  the  registration  of  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  its  births. 

Although  Montana  has  practically  the  model  birth-registration 
law,  only  31  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-third,  of  the  live  births  checked 
for  the  five-year  period  covered  by  the  inquiry  were  found  to  be 
registered.  Moreover,  nearly  one-fifth  of  these  births  were  regis- 
tered after  the  mothers  had  been  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  who  pointed  out  to  parents  the  need  for  registration 
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and  the  disadvantages  which  a  child  might  suffer  for  want  of  a  birth 
certificate.  Of  the  infants  bom  in  the  year  preceding  the  agents' 
visit  39  per  cent  were  registered.  The  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  births  were  not  attended  by  a  physician  explains,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  lack  of  registration ;  not  entirely,  however,  for  of  the  phy- 
sicians' cases  47  per  cent,  or  nearly  half,  were  not  registered.  These 
figures  are -presented  not  as  an  index  to  birth  registration  for  the 
State  as  a  whole — for  doubtless  many  counties  in  the  State  have  good 
registration — ^but  as  the  findings  of  the  test  for  the  area  studied. 

A  test  of  death  registration,  including  maternal  and  infant  deaths, 
showed  that  death  registration  was  incomplete.  Of  21  infant  deaths, 
12  were  unregistered.  Some  of  the  maternal  deaths  tilso  escaped  reg- 
istration. Several  parents  said  that  their  children's  deaths  had  not 
been  registered  and  usually  added  the  excuse  that  they  had  had  no. 
physician  in  attendance.  In  one  instance,  in  a  remote  neighborhood 
in  the  breaks,  a  Children's  Bureau  agent,  after  having  been  told  that 
there  had  been  no  death  certificate  for  a  child  who  had  died,  asked 
what  was  done  when  permission  for  burial  was  needed.  The  reply 
was :  "  Why,  we  can't  wait  for  permission  to  bury  our  people  when 
any  of  them  die.    It  takes  far  too  long.    We  had  no  certificate  for 

my  child  and  when  Mrs. 's  three  children  died  a  neighbor  came 

and  built  coffins  for  them  and  we  just  took  them  up  over  the  hill  and 
buried  them." 

In  connection  with  the  incomplete  birth  and  death  registration  it 
is  significant  that  the  State  board  of  health,  though  it  is  provided 
by  law  with  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  has  no  special  appropriation 
for  the  work  of  that  bureau.  One  clerk  does  practically  all  the 
work  of  filing  the  birth  and  death  certificates. 

The  importance  of  birth  registration  has  never  really  gripped  the 
attention  of  the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  recognized  in  every 
other  civilized  country.  Many  parents  have  never  heard  of  birth 
registration,  and  many  others  who  do  not  know  whether  their  own 
births  are  registered,  and  who  may  never  have  suffered  as  a  result, 
are  careless  about  providing  birth  certificates  for  their  children.  To 
some  it  seems  the  physician's  business — ^possibly  something  which  the 
law  requires  to  prevent  malpractice,  perhaps  merely  "red  tape." 
But  many  of  the  Montana  parents  who  are  now  struggling  hard  to 
win  their  homesteads  and  to  dig  a  livelihood  from  their  thirsty  half 
sections  would  be  chagrined  by  the  thought  that  a  child  of  theirs 
might  lose  the  opportunity  of  inheriting  their  hard-won  acres  be- 
cause some  one — ^physician,  midwife,  or  the  parent  himself — ^had 
neglected  to  provide  a  birth  certificate. 

It  is  only  recently,  and  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
that  propaganda  to  interest  every  mother  and  father  in  registra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  every  infant  has  been  spread.     The  value 
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to  the  individual  child  is  not  the  only  stimulus  which  moves  Fed- 
eral, State,  municipal,  and  private  organizations  to  urge  every  physi- 
cian to  register  births,  and  every  parent  to  see  that  his  child's  birth  is 
promptly  registered.  It  is  not  only  because  a  child  will  probably 
need  a  birth  certificate  to  prove  his  legal  right  to  inherit  property, 
to  vote,  to  go  to  work,  or  to  be  protected  against  premature  employ- 
ment, or  for  many  other  iises  which  could  be  itemized ;  there  is  a  big- 
ger and  even  more  cogent  reason  for  birth  registration  and  for  death 
registration.  A  count  of  the  number  of  people  in  a  country  or  com- 
munity— of  the  number  who  are  born  and  the  number  who  die — is  the 
only  general  measure  now  procurable  by  which  we  can  gauge  public 
health.  Only  by  knowing  how  many  babies  are  born  and  how  many 
die  in  various  communities  and  under  varying  social  influences  can 
we  learn  what  conditions  are  favorable  to  infant  life  and  what  con- 
ditions are  fatal  to  it. 

Until  every  birth  and  every  death  is  registered  we  have  no  means 
of  measuring  the  infant  health  of  a  community  and,  therefore,  are 
not  able  to  improve  it  to  the  possible  limit  of  improvement.  For  this 
reason  every  parent  should  regard  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  see  that 
the  birth  of  his  child  is  promptly  registered. 


CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFERENCES. 

The  survey  included  a  series  of  children's  health  conferences  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  child-welfare  division  of  the  State  board  of 
health  and  with  local  conunittees  in  four  different  parts  of  the  area 
studied.  The  purpose  of  these  conferences  was  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  well  children,  and  to 
offer  to  every  mother  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  a  Government 
physician  about  the  individual  needs  of  her  child  and  about  the  many 
puzzling  problems  which  arise  in  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

The  conferences  were  held  for  five  days,  and  129  children  were 
examined,  nearly  all  of  them  under  6  years  of  age.  About  one-third 
of  these  children  had  no  defects,  and  of  the  defects  found  in  the 
others  many  were  slight,  and  such  as  could  be  obviated  by  a  change 
in  diet,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  single  visit  to  a  dentist.  On  the  whole, 
the  conferences  bore  out  the  impression  which  all  the  agents  making 
the  survey  had  had — ^that  these  Montana  babies  were  for  the  most 
part  very  sturdy  and  well. 

The  conferences  were  in  no  sense  clinics,  and  neither  treatment  nor 
medicine  was  given  by  the  physician  in  charge.  When  defects  which 
needed  the  attention  of  a  physician  were  discovered,  parents  were 
advised  to  tak^  their  children  to  the  family  doctor;  or,  when  the 
defects  discovered  required  the  services  of  a  specialist,  counsel  was 
given  accordingly.  The  thorough  and  careful  examinations  by  the 
physician  frequently  revealed  a  slight  defect  or  inferiority  in  develop- 
ment which  at  the  time  was  causing  no  distress  to  the  child,  but  which 
might  later  prove  a  serious  handicap  and  which  by  immediate  treat- 
ment might  be  easily  cured. 

Several  mothers  who  had  been  worried  about  their  children,  but  who 
had  not  consulted  a  physician,  were  much  relieved  to  learn  that  the  ^ 
condition  of  the  children  was  not  serious  and  could  be  easily  and 
quickly  remedied.    One  mother  whose  husband  had  died  of  tubercu- 
losis was  very  anxious  about  a  child  who  had  been  ^ailing''  and  who 
she  feared  had  inherited  the  father's  disease.    Her  relief  may  be 
imagined  when  the  examination  revealed  that  the  child  had  no  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis  but  had  been  unwisely  fed  and  merely  needed  ' 
a  better  balanced  diet.    Another  mother,  who  had  thought  that  her 
child  had  kidney  trouble,  was  greatly  relieved  to  know  that  the 
trouble  was  much  less  serioua 
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After  consultation,  each  mother  received  a  written  summary  of  the 
adyioe  given  her  in  regard  to  the  child  examined.  The  following 
few  examples  will  iUustrate  the  nature  of  these  summaries: 

This  child  is  undersized  and  his  distended  abdomen  indicates  that 
be  has  poor  digestion  and  that  there  is  too  much  starch  in  his  diet. 
His  general  nutrition  is  poor  but  can  be  improved  by  careful  feed- 
ing. Give  him  only  three  meals  a  dav  with  a  cup  of  milk  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  and  the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  let  him 
have  only  stale  toasted  bread  with  his  milk.  Fruit  juices  and  green 
Tegetables  would  correct  his  constipation.  Weigh  him  each  month 
and  keep  a  record  of  his  weight  to  see  that  he  gains. 

This  baby  is  very  well,  and  normally  developed.  It  is  important 
to  regulate  his  feeding  so  that  he  may  remam  well.  Follow  the 
advice  given  in  Infant  Care,  pages  42  to  49.  We  shall  send  you 
another  circular  about  feeding  a  baby  of  this  age. 

The  foreskin  should  be  pushed  back  gradually.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  have  the  baby  circumcised. 

This  child  is  in  splendid  condition  except  that  his  leg  is  paralyzed. 
Jhe  most  important  thing  for  this  boy  is  to  have  his  leg  treated  at 
once  by  a  specialist.  While  the  baby  is  young  is  the  only  time  that 
aiivthing  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition. 

His  tonsils  are  somewhat  large  and  he  seems  to  breathe  a  little 
through  his  mouth.  When  you  have  the  leg  attended  to,  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  a  physician  examine  his  tonsils. 

This  child  is  above  the  average  height  and  weight  for  his  age  and 
is  m  excellent  condition.  His  tonsils  are  somewhat  large  but  will 
not  need  attention  unless  he  has  sore  throat  frequently  or  begins  to 
sleep  with  his  mouth  open. 

Mary  is  a  nervous  child.  She  should  have  many  hours  of  sleep 
efeiT  day  and  should  live  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible.  She 
is  of  normal  height  for  her  age,  but  is  somewhat  underweight.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  her  gain  in  weight.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  717  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  some  useful  informa- 
tion about  food  for  children  of  this  age. 

Her  eyes  show  a  slight  tendency  to  cross.  If  this  continues,  you 
should  have  an  oculist  prescribe  treatment.  Her  teeth  are  slightly 
discolored  and  should  be  brushed  daily.  Good  care  of  first  teeth  is 
very  important. 

The  local  committee,  to  whose  activity  the  success  of  the  confer- 
^loes  was  largely  due,  helped  with  the  arrangements,  advertised  the 
conferences,  secured  much  local  cooperation,  and  carried  on  much 
useful  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  employment  by  the  county  of  a 
public-health  nurse.  The  committee  for  the  first  conference  prepared 
a  petition,  copies  of  which  were  taken  to  the  later  conferences,  and 
which  were  signed  by  nearly  everyone  who  attended  the  conference, 
and  by  many  other  persons.    It  read  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  earnestly  petition  the  board  of  county  comr 
missioners  that  they  appoint  a  county  nurse  whose  services  shall  be 
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given  to  the  western  half  of  — ^  county,  with as  headguar- 

ters.  The  legislature  of  1917,  hj  the  enactment  of  the  child-welfare 
law,  empowered  jou  to  make  this  appointment.  Because  of  the  war, 
physicians  are  being  called  to  the  service  of  their  country  and  large 
sections  of  the  county  are  left  without  medical  attention,  which  wul 
render  the  services  of  a  nurse  more  necessary  than  before  in  giving 
health  supervision  to  school  children,  in  preventing  sickness  among 
mothers  and  children,  and  protecting  the  health  of  the  community 
from  infectious  diseases. 

An  important  part  of  each  conference  was  an  exhibit,  in  which 
were  shown  and  explained  many  devices  to  lighten  the  mother's  work 
in  caring  for  her  children.  These  included  simple  equipment  which 
mothers  should  have  to  bathe  the  baby  and  to  prepare  his  food ;  the 
proper  outfits  and  clothing  for  infants,  the  right  kind  of  bed,  and  an 
easily  made  basket  bed  for  the  small  baby ;  effective  and  inexpensive 
methods  of  screening  the  baby;  iceless  refrigerators  in  which  the 
baby's  milk  could  be  kept;  and  many  other  devices.  Instructive 
posters  on  the  care  of  children  decorated  the  walls.  Paper  and 
scissors  were  provided  for  mothers  who  wished  to  cut  out  patterns 
of  the  model  baby  clothes  while  waiting  their  turn  for  the  examina- 
tion. These  patterns  and  the  life-size  models  of  the  clothes  were 
among  the  most  popular  features  of  the  conferences.  In  the  after- 
noon demonstrations  of  the  proper  way  to  bathe  and  dress  a  baby 
were  given  to  the  school  children  by  a  nurse  who  used  a  doll,  ^t 
the  two  conferences  which  were  held  in  the  largest  village  in  the  area 
there  were  afternoon  and  evening  meetings,  with  illustrated  lectures 
on  the  care  of  children,  on  the  value  of  the  public-health  nurse,  and 
on  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  also  discussion. 

The  fact  that  some  families  drove  26  miles  each  way  in  open 
wagons,  and  that  many  came  over  15  miles,  to  have  their  children 
examined  showed  their  general  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  gave 
promise  that  the  physicians'  advice  would  be  heeded.  One  mother, 
who  was  seen  about  six  weeks  after  the  conference,  said  that  since 
she  had  followed  the  doctor's  advice  and  taken  the  baby  off  con- 
densed milk  and  put  her  on  cows'  milk  the  child  had  gained  a  pound 
and  one-half,  whereas  up  to  the  time  of  the  conference  the  baby 
had  been  losing  weight.  This  mother  said  that  she  had  written  to 
all  her  relations  whose  babies  were  given  condensed  milk,  telling 
them  what  the  change  to  cows'  milk  had  done  for  her  child. 

Another  woman  reported :  "  Our  post  office  is  like  a  different  place 
now  on  mail  days.  The  mothers  who  come  in,  and  even  the  fathers, 
ask  one  another  what  they  are  feeding  their  babies  and  whether  they 
took  the  doctor's  advice." 

That  conversation  on  infant  feeding  should  begin  to  compete  with 
talk  about  the  dry  weather  is  excellent  testimony  to  the  value  of  such 
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conferences,    "Conferences  like  these  should  be  held  often,''  said 
one  mother. 

If  such  conferences  could  be  held  often,  if  a  public-health  nurse 
could  follow  up  the  cases  in  which  medical  care  by  a  physician  was 
needed,  and  help  the  mothers  arrange  for  such  care,  if  she  could  be 
available  for  advice  at  regular  intervals,  many  of  the  health  problems 
of  bringing  up  children  in  this  new  country  would  be  solved. 
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STATE  AND  COUNTY  ACTIVITIES  ON  BEHALF  OF  MOTHERS 
AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

In  any  discussion  of  State  activities  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Montana  is  a  young  and  largely  rural  State  which  was  practically 
uninhabited  until  1860  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  only  in  1889. 
These  facts  increase  the  credit  for  her  many  progressive  legislative 
accomplishments,  a  few  of  which  affect  directly  the  well-being  of 
mothers  and  babies  in  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  cities.  Her  active 
State  board  of  health;  the  fact  that  Montana  was  among  the  first 
States  to  create  a  child-welfare  division  in  the  State  board  of  health 
and  to  encourage  rural  public-health  nursing  by  a  law  which  permits 
counties  and  rural  districts  to  employ  public-health  nurses;  her 
model  birth-registration  law,  even  though  it  is  not  yet  ever3rwhere 
enforced — ^these  are  among  the  things  to  be  mentioned 

Unfortunately,  the  legislature  which  realizes  the  importance  of 
these  measures  fails  to  appropriate  enough  money  to  make  them  as 
effective  and  extensive  as  they  should  be  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Thufi,  though  Montana  has  ex- 
cellent birth  and  death  registration  laws  and  a  law  providing  a  bu- 
reau of  vital  .statistics,  it  has  appr(^riated  no  funds  to  be  used  espe- 
cially for  the  study  of  the  returns  of  birth  and  death  registration, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  registration  laws,  or  for  propaganda  for 
improved  registration.  The  child-welfare  division  has  carried  on 
some  propaganda  on  behalf  of  birth  registration,  but  its  duties  are 
so  many  and  its  staff  so  small  that  its  activities  in  this  direction  have 
necessarily  been  limited. 

The  law  which  created  the  child-welfare  division  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  counties  and  school  boards  to  use  public  money  to  employ 
public-health  nurses  is  such  an  important  step  toward  the  welfare 
of  Montana  children  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  :* 

An  Act  to  Create  a  Child  Welfare  Division  to  be  Under  the  Direct 
Supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Prescribing  Its  Duties 
and  Powers  and  Providing  for  Its  Maintenance. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Section  1.  That  a  Child  Welfare  Division  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  created,  which  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 


^Acto  of  1917,  ch.  321. 
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Section  2.  The  duties  of  this  Divifflon  shall  be  to  make  and  en- 
force regulations;  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  public  hcfalth  education 
and  to  take  all  possible  steps  for  the  better  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  children  of  the  State. 

Section  3.  School  Boards  may  employ  in  their  discretion  regu- 
larly qualified  nurses,  duly  registered  in  the  State  of  Montana,  to  act 
as  school  nurses.  In  sparsely  settled  communities,  two  or  more  School 
Boards  may  unite  and  employ  a  school  nurse,  the  salary  of  such  nurse 
bein^  paid  pro  rata  according  to  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  school 
districts. 

Secttion  4.  County  C!ommissioners  are  hereby  authorized,  at  such 
time  as  they  deem  necessary,  to  employ  regularly  qualified  nurses, 
to  be  known  as  County  nurses,  for  duties  under  the  Child  Welfare 
Diyision. 

Section  5.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  JBoard  of  Health,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act.  shall  meet  and  formulate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  work  of  school,  county  and  public  health  nurses, 
which  rules  and  regulations,  when  regularly  passed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  shall  invest  the  said  State  Board  of  Health  with 
full  power  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  said  school  and  county 
and  public  health  nurses.^ 

Section  6.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  through  its  Child  Welfare 
Division^  shall  prepare  and  distribute  to  the  school,  county  and  pub- 
lic health  nursep  all  necessary  report  blanks. 

Section  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  said  Board,  shall  employ  such  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tnis  Act. 

Section.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or  operate  so 
as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  exercise  of  the  child's  or  parent's 
reli^ous  belief^  as  to  the  examinations  for,  or  in  the  treatment  of, 
disuses;  provided,  that  quarantine  regulations  relating  to  con- 
tagions or  mf ectious  diseases  are  not  infringed  upon. 

Section  9.  All  acts  and  part  of  Acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Approved  March  8, 1917. 

This  law  makes  one  stride  ahead  of  similar  laws  in  other  States 
which  provide  for  public-health  nurses.  It  centers  in  the  State 
board  of  health  "  full  power  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  said 
school  and  county  public-health  nurses,"  an  excellent  provision, 
making  it  possible  to  standardize  the  work  of  rural  public-health 
nursing  throughout  the  State.  Even  the  nurses  employed  by  phil- 
anthropic and  industrial  organizations  are  required  by  the  rules  to 
notify  the  State  board  of  health  of  their  appointments. 

The  law  was  passed  in  March,  1917.  At  the  end  of  the  survey  two 
counties  had  already  taken  advantage  of  it  and  were  employing 
nurses.  In  Silver  Bow  County,  which  contains  the  city  of  Butte, 
the  work  was  practically  "city  work";  but  in  Teton  County — a 

*  See  Appendix  B  for  tlie  roles  and  regulations,  p.  97. 
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rural  county  with  many  of  the  same  problems  as  the  one  surveyed — 
the  nurse  was  doing  rural  work.  More  recently  a  nurse  was  em- 
ployed in  Musselshell  County;  and  in  Yellowstone  County,  the  city 
of  Billings  and  the  rest  of  the  county  united  to  employ  two  public- 
health  nurses  and  a  full-time  public-health  officer. 

The  work  in  Teton  County  had  been  very  recently  begun,  but  at 
the  time  the  Children's  Bureau  survey  ended  an  excellent  start  had 
been  made.  The  children  of  many  of  the  rural  schools  had  already 
been  examined,  and  the  nurse  was  hoping  to  visit  all  the  schools 
inaccessible  by  railroad  and  examine  the  pupils  before  the  winter 
weather  set  in.  The  county  has  an  area  of  6,566  square  miles,^  only 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
railroad  and  much  of  which  is  rough,  mountainous  country.  The 
nurse  used  a  small  car  for  her  work.  She  was  planning,  after  com- 
pleting her  examination  of  school  children,  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
her  usefulness  to  include  instruction  in  home  nursing,  prenatal  care, 
and  many  of  the  other  usual  activities  of  the  public-health  nurse. 

Very  recently  the  State  (through  the  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics at  its  agricultural  college,  at  Bozeman),  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  employed  eight  home  demonstration  agents  in 
various  counties,  and  in  one  city,  to  bring  to  women  the  most  recent 
findings  of  domestic  science  and  home  organization.  Although  the 
immediate  purpose  of  this  work  is  f©od  conservation,  it  includes 
much  instruction  which  should  lighten  the  work  of  housekeeping. 
The  agents  have  had  to  concentrate  most  of  their  work  on  the  com- 
munities easily  reached  by  railroads,  and  where  women's  clubs  and 
other  organizations  already  exist.  Unfortunately  a  county  such  as 
the  one  surveyed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  would  be  among  the  last 
to  be  served  by  these  agents,  since  nearly  all  its  area  is  inaccessible 
by  railroad. 

What  is  the  county  studied  doing  ior  the  mothers  and  young  chil- 
dren living  in  the  area?  Aside  from  the  work  on  the  roads,"  which 
will  make  it  easier  than  hitherto  for  some  families  to  secure  physi- 
cians, the  answer  is,  nothing  or  nearly  nothing.  , 

Here,  again,  the  factor  of  distance  enters  as  a  partial  explanation. 
No  part  of  the  area  studied  was  nearer  than  65  miles  from  the  county 
seat,  and  some  parts  were  over  150  miles  away.  The  people  in  the 
area  go  to  the  railroad  points  in  other  counties  for  their  supplies, 
and  do  not  even  participate  in  their  own  county's  fairs. 

In  this  huge  county,  where  means  of  communication  are  so  lacking, 
the  area  studied — a  region  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut — ^is* 

>  County  aerk'8  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  County  Commlmionem,  1016,  Teton 
County,  MonL,  p.  3.  ' 

'  See  discussion  of  Koads  and  Means  of  Communication,  p.  17. 
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SO  isolated  from  its  seat  of  government  that  the  county  health  officer 
must  delegate  such  duties  as  would  fall  to  him  in  the  area  to  local 
doctors,  and  the  county  agriculturist  finds  it  impracticable  to  go 
into  the  area  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  Recently  the  size  of 
the  county  has  been  given  official  recognition  by  the  appointment  of 
a  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  with  headquarters  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county. 

But  size  alone  does  not  explain  the  official  isolation  of  the  western 
half  of  the  county.  In  answer  to  questions  about  the  various  prob- 
lems of  the  area — ^the  road  situation,  the  school  situation,  etc. — offi- 
cials frequently  mentioned  that  the  western  half,  being  so  much 
more  recently  settled  than  the  eastern  half  of  the  county,  paid  such 
a  small  proportion  of  the  county  taxes  that  the  expenditure  of  these 
taxes  in  improvements  was  made  accordingly.  Of  about  $17,000,000 
worth  of  taxable  property,  a  little  under  $2,000,000  was  located  in 
the  western  half  of  the  county.  This  statement  surprises  the  casual 
observer,  because,  though  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  is  a  little 
more  thickly  settled,  and  more  plowed  land  and  more  improved 
farm  dwellings  are  seen,  nevertheless  the  country  does  not  present 
any  evidence  of  such  vast  difference  in  wealth  or  enterprise. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  homesteaders  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county  have  "  proved  up  "  and  are  therefore  paying  taxes  on  their 
land.  The  real  explanation  of  the  difference  in  assessed  valuation, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  one-half  the  land  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  county  is,  or  has  been,  railroad  property,  for  some  years  ago 
every  other  section  of  land  was  granted  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  railroad  for  an  area  extending  60  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  track.  Taxes  are  paid  on  all  this  land.  The  railroad  runs 
through  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  county  and  the  taxes  paid 
hj  the  railroad  and  on  the  land  which  still  belongs  or  has  ever 
belonged  to  the  railroad  are  credited  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
oonnty.  Therefore,  the  mere  accident  of  the  location  of  the  railroad 
brings  the  homesteaders  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  greater 
advantages  than  are  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  west^^  half.  These 
advantages  have  expressed  themselves  so  far  chiefly  in  better  edu- 
cational opportunities,  better  roads,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
services  of  the  county  agriculturist,  and  practically  all  the  services 
of  the  county  health  (^cer. 

Even  the  eastern  half  of  the  county,  however,  has  done  very  little 
for  its  mothers  and  babies.  The  county  seat,  a  thriving  city  of  about 
4,000,  is  readily  accessible  to  many,  though  not  to  the  greater  part  of 
its  families.  In  the  county  seat  a  small  private  hospital,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  12  or  14,  is  available  to  those  who  can  pay.  Here,  too, 
are  several  women  who  make  a  business  of  taking  mothers  in  for 
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confinement,  either  renting  them  rooms  for  ^^  light  housekeeping '^ 
while  they  await  confinement  or  providing  both  board  and  room* 
In  these  cases  the  confinements  are  attended  by  local  physicians. 
One  physician  stated  that  he  had  attended  about  100  cases  at  one 
of  these  homes,  but  that  many  of  the  women  were  realizing  that  the 
cost  was  almost  as  great  as  at  a  hospital,  i?^here  they  could  have  more 
comforts. 

The  county  hospital,  which  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  county  seat, 
does  not  take  maternity  cases  except  as  a  matter  of  poor  relief. 
Only  one  case  was  attended  there  between  January  and  November, 
1917. 

The  county  health  officer  is  employed  on  a  part-time  basis.  His 
duties  of  inspecting  dairies,  meat  markets,  restaurants,  etc.,  at  the 
county  seat  consume  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  can  seldom  go  out 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  county,  nor  has  he  time  to  devote  to  public- 
health  propaganda.  He  feels  very  strongly  that  a  corps  of  county 
public-health  nurses  are  needed. 


SCHOOLS. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  conditions  surrounding  mothers 
and  young  children  there  was,  to  be  sure,  frequent  discussion  of  the 
family  as  a  whole;  and  the  question  of  schools  was  constantly  brou^t 
up  by  the  homesteaders,  who  urged  the  Children's  Bureau  agents  not 
to  ignore  this  important  aspect  of  child  welfare. 

Although  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  make 
a  study  of  the  school  facilities  of  the  community,  nevertheless  the 
reiteration  of  the  question,  ^  Can't  you  help  us  to  get  schools  for  our 
children?'^  was  so  insistent  that  any  discussion  of  this  home^teading 
country  would  be  wanting  without  at  least  a  brief  reference  to  the 
school  situation.  One  learns  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  that  among  the  schools  in  a  progressive  State 
like  Montana,  ^'during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1916,  there  were 
ei^t  schools  in  session  one  month  and  175  schools  in  session  for  less 
than  four  months,"^  and  that  there  are  thousands  of  children  who 
are  not  provided  with  any  kind  of  school. 

Many  neighborhoods  in  the  area  studied  are  confronted  with  seri- 
ous school  problems.    Often  parents  reported  that  18  or  20  children 
in  their  neighborhood  had  no  school.    In  other  cases  the  school  term 
^«s  very  short.    Even  where  the  children  had  four  or  six  months'^of 
sdiool  a  year  it  was  usually  divided  into  two  terms — one  in  the 
s^nog,  and  the  other  in  the  autumn,  distances  and  bad  weather  mak- 
ing winter  attendance  impossible  to  many  children.    Nowhere  was 
this  the  result  of  indifference  or  inertia. 

The  father  of  11  children,  7  of  whom  ranged  from  6  to  17  years  of 
age  and  had  no  school  within  6  miles,  was  working  very  hard  to 
get  one  for  his  neighborhood.  He  and  his  neighbors  were  willing 
to  give  $200  toward  it  and  to  build  and  equip  it  themselves.  In 
many  instances  (the  county  superintendent  of  schools  states  that  she 
knows  of  20  or  30  in  the  area)  the  people  in  a  community  had  con- 
tributed the  land,  out  of  their  private  funds  bought  the  lumber,  and 
with  their  own  labor  built  the  schoolhouse.  Even  then  they  were  fre- 
quently unable  to  secure  equipment  or  to  get  a  teacher  for  more  than 
one  or  two  months.      .  ^ 

In  one  x^ase  where  a  group  of  neighbors  supplied  a  school  build- 
mg  for  their  19  children,  the  school  district  furnished  only  four 
benches  and  desks.  ^  After  much  complaint,'^  said  one  mother,  ^'  we 
succeeded  in  getting  a  few  more  benches,  but  some  of  the  children 
still  have  to  sit  on  boxes  or  logs.    For  a  while  there  was  no  black- 

^  Foarteenth  Biennial  Report  of  tb«  Saperlntendent  of  Pal>Uc  Instruction,  State  of  Mon- 
tana, 191tt»  9.  IS. 
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board,  but  the  school  supervisor  finally  took  one  from  a  school  6 
miles  south  that  had  two  blackboards.^' 

A  foreign-born  woman,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers,  told  of  her  efforts 
to  secure  schooling  for  her  children.  In  spite  of  much  agitation,  she 
was  unable  to  get  any  kind  of  school  until  the  oldest  girl  was  12 
years  old.  When  it  was  finally  tetablished  it  was  held  in  a  deserted 
cabin.  Because  she  sent  several  children  she  was  asked  to  attend  to 
the  heating  of  the  building  in  the  winter.  During  the  coldest  weather 
she  decided  to  live  in  the  schoolhouse  from  Mondays  to  Fridays,  in 
order  to  keep  the  children  warm.  This  was  so  difficult  (she  had  some 
children  under  school  age)  that  she  finally  offered,  to  be  used  as  the 
school,  one  room  of  her  two-room  shack,  and  she  and  her  family 
lived  in  the  kitchen.  At  one  time  she  and  a  neighbor  drove  75  miles 
in  an  open  wagon  to  a  school  election,  on  their  return  bringing  seats, 
books,  and  other  equipment  for  the  school.  Only  recently  has  a  sat- 
isfactory i9chool  been  built  at  a  reasonable  distance — H  miles  from 
her  home. 

In  one  neighborhood  the  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  found 
near  the  schoolhouse  a  half  dozen  shacks  and  dugouts  to  which  fami- 
lies had  come  to  live  for  the  school  term.  There  was  also  a  sheep 
wagon  in  which,  the  agents  were  told,  five  or  six  children  had  lived 
the  previous  winter,  the  older  children  caring  for  the  younger. 

Some  families  who  could  afford  it,  or  who  had  relatives  living  near  a 
school,  had  sent  their  older  children  away  for  the  school  term. 
Naturally,  however,  many  parents  did  not  wish  to  let  their  children 
go  away  from  home,  aspecially  since  it  was  often  difficult  to  find  a 
satisfactory  home  for  a  child.  Of  course,  the  younger  children  were 
seldom  sent  away. 

Several  families  had  moved  away  and  others  were  planning  to 
leave  the  county  because  their  children  had  no  opportunity  to  get 
aft  education.  One  family  that  had  "  proved  up  ^  had  succeeded 
with  its  farming  venture ;  had  raised  prize  com ;  whose  children  be- 
longed, by  correspondence,  to  com  clubs;  and  which  was  altogether 
an  unusually  intelligent  and  progressive  family,  moved  away  be- 
cause the  only  school  accessible  to  the  children  had  a  session  of  only 
two  months  a  year.  The  mother  of  another  family  said :  "The  hard- 
est thing  about  living  out  here  is  that  the  children  have  no  schooling. 
My  three — ^they're  7,  11,  and  12 — are  the  only  ones  of  school  age  in 
this  school  district,  so  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  a  school  very  soon. 
But  they  must  have  an  education,  even  if  we  have  to  give  up  the 
place."  When  the  lack  of  educational  opportunity  drives  such  people 
away  the  country  suffers  a  serious  loss. 

These  typical  efforts  and  struggles  to  provide  schools  are  convince 
ing  proof  that  the  parents  in  the  community  appreciate  their  chil- 
dren's urgent  need  of  an  education.    Why,  then,  are  not  schools  pro- 
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vided  by  public  money!  One  would  anticipate  the  answer,  insuf- 
ficient public  funds;  and  yet  the  answer  is  not  altogether  lack  of  pub- 
lic funds,  for  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  states  that  the 
county  studied  had  at  the  end  of  the  1916  school  year — August  31, 
1916— a  balance  of  $52,975.75,  and  that  all  this  money  could  have 
been  spent  in  providing  schools,  equipment,  and  teachers  for  chil- 
dren, and  lengthening  the  school  term.  The  answer,  therefore,  is  to 
be  found  not  in  the  lack  of  money  for  schools  but  in  the  distribution 
of  the  money.  In  a  letter  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Montana 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  remarks : 

Kural-scho<d  problems  in  Montana  are  greatly  complicated  b^ 
the  very  unequal  distribution  of  school  funds.  Tne  general  countv 
levy  of  4  mills  and  the  State  funds  are  distributed  equally  among  all 
of  the  children  of  the  county  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  But  the 
special  levies  which  the  school  trustees  themselves  make,  and  which 
are  the  main  source  of  revenue  in  many  districts,  are  the  cause  of 
great  inequalities  in  f  uixds. 

Many  school  districts  have  unsurveyed  and  unpatented  lands, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  Many  also  possess  only 
poor  land  assessed  at  a  very  low  valuation.  Others  have  most  valu- 
able lands,  well  improrved,  and  possibly  are  fortunate  enough  to 
include  within  their  Doundaries  20  miles  or  more  of  railroad,  a  power 
plant,  sawmills,  a  smelter  and  a  mine  or  two. 

It  quite  often  happens  that  the  district  with  the  largest  number  of 
children  possesses  the  lowest  assessed  valuation  and  that  the  school 
district  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars  or  more  has  within  its  bound- 
aries not  more  than  6  or  8  children  of  school  age.  These  conditions 
prevent  Montana  from  ever  giving  equal  opportunities  in  education 
to  her  children  till  her  laws  are  amended. 

In  the  county  you  studied  all  of  the  railroad  in  the  county  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extreme  eastern  end.  Schools  there  are  well  equipped 
and  quite  good  salaries  are  paid.  Educational  opportunities  of  chil- 
dren are  ^ood.  In  the  remainder  of  the  county  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  m  many  districts  to  provide  even  a  short  term  of  school 
and  many  communities  are  without  school  at  all.  Only  a  few  ex- 
tremely large  districts  in  this  section  of  the  county  have  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  maintain  schools. 

A  larger  unit  of  taxation  with  equal  distribution  to  all  children 
is  badly  needed.  In  a  State  where  the  wealth  of  counties  varies  so 
greatly,  it  seems  the  State  would  be  the  best  unit  of  taxation  for 
schools.  However^  the  county  would  prove  a  far  better  unit  than 
the  small  school  district  with  very  great  inequalities  of  wealth  and 
would  greatly  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  children  in 
the  State. 

One  i&  stirred  with  admiration  for  the  intelligence  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  homesteader  and  at  the  same  time  confronted  with  the 
certainty  that  unless  adequate  provision  for  education  is  soon  made 
the  generation  of  children  now  growing  up  will  be  sadly  inferior  in 
education  to  their  parents,  and  the  country,  now  so  full  of  promise^ 
will  suffer  serious  deterioration. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  emphasize  the  need  of  a  program  for 
better  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  in  rural  districts.  Ade- 
quate care  for  the  mother  before,  at,  and  after  childbirth  is  most 
essaitial.  In  the  Montana  area  the  two  most  signal  agencies  for 
providing  such  care  would  be  accessible  hospital  facilities  and  a 
public-health  nursing  service. 

HOSPITAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  large  number  of  mothers  who  left  the  area  for  confinement; 
their  difficulties  in  getting  to  a  town  in  time,  and  the  general  ex- 
pense of  living  away  from  home  while  waiting  for  confinement ;  the 
high  cost  of  confinement  to  the  mothers  who  were  attended  by  physi- 
cians in  the  area ;  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  mothers  appreciated 
the  need  of  good  confinement  care  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  series  of 
small   cottage  hospitals — equipped  especially  for  maternity  cases, 
but  with  some  provision  for  the  treatment  of  accidents  and  other 
noncontagious  cases — would  be  well  patronized  by  the  popuhition. 
In  addition  to  their  use  as  hospitals,  these  cottages  might  serve  as  the 
health  centers  for  a  rural  nursing  service. 

If  such  hospitals  were  provided  with  waiting  quarters  where  ex- 
pectant mothers  could  live  inexpensively  while  waiting  for  con- 
finement, they  would  be  enabled  to  leave  home  in  good  season  before 
confinement,  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  being  isolated  by  bad 
weather  from  medical  care.  Moreover,  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy 
would  have  the  advantage  of  supervision  as  well  as  relief  from  heavy 
household  cares. 

There  are  in  Montana,  as  in  other  States,  many  counties  which 
could  afford  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  cottage  maternity  hospitals 
and  public-health  nursing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  counties 
like  the  one  studied  which,  while  they  might  have  funds  for  one 
hospital,  could  not  support  a  system  of  hospitals.  In  some  counties 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  State  and  the  county  to  cooperate  in 
maintaining  such  a  service.  A  precedent  for  such  cooperation  of 
State  and  county  is  to  be  found  in  the  employment  of  county  agri- 
cultural agents,  in  which  the  United  States  also  cooperates. 
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RURAL  NURSING  SERVICE. 

This  report  has  frequently  touched  upon  the  need  of  public- 
health  nurses.  Their  value  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  mothers 
and  young  children,  as  well  as  the  health  of  other  members  of  the 
community,  would  be  inestimably  great.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  New  Zealand,  and,  since  the  war,  England's  increasing 
employment  of  public-health  visitors  is  recognized  as  the  great  factor 
in  her  lowered  infant-mortality  rate. 

The  area  studied  in  Montana  is  so  large  that,  to  cover  it  ade- 
quately, several  nurses  would  be  needed.  The  work  of  the  nurses 
might  include 'visiting  mothers  in  their  homes;  bedside  care  in  emer- 
gencies; holding,  at  the  village  or  country  schoolhouses,  consulta- 
tions in  infant  care  and  prenatal  care ;  giving  lectures  on  home  care 
of  the  sick;  and  examining  school  children  and  following  up  the 
examination  in  the  homes  to  see  that  children  needing  care  receive  it. 

To  quote  from  a  previous  bureau  report :  * 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  proved  that  trained  jnursing 
Service  is  invaluable  in  supplementing  medical  supervision^  during 
pregnancy.  If  this  is  true  m  the  city,  where  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  consult  a  physician,  it  is  still  more  true  in  the  country  where  the 
distance  from  the  physician  makes  it  more  difficult  to  see  him  regu- 
larly. A  nurse  who  has  had  special  training  and  experience  in  pre- 
natal work,  and  who  is  especially  eauipped  to  discern  the  danger 
signs  of  pregnancy,  can  be  of  great  help  to  the  prospective  mother  in 
the  country  and  to  her  physician.  She  will  advise  the  mother  about 
daily  details  of  her  care  of  herself  so  that  she  can  avoid  much  dis- 
comfort and  disability ;  she  will  urge  her  to  see  her  physician  early 
for  a  thorough  preliminary  examination  and  later  when  necessary; 
she  will  urge  her  to  send  samples  of  urine  regularly  to  be  examined, 
or,  if  asked  to  do  so,  she  will  make  examinations  of  the  urine  and  re- 
port the  result  to  the  physician.  Such  prenatal  work  may  be  one  of 
the  mos£  important  phases  of  the  duty  of  a  county  public-health 
nurse. 

In  the  area  studied  in  Montana  each  nurse  would  need  an  automo- 
bile in  order  to  cover  her  district.  It  is  very  important  for  the 
county  commissioners,  when  appropriating  money  for  a  nurse  to 
appropriate  enough  for  a  car  and  for  running  expenses.  The  com- 
missioners in  Teton  County,  where  a  nurse  is  employed,  estimated 
that  the  car,  its  upkeep,  and  the  nurse's  expenses  would  approximate 
$100  a  month.  The  employment  of  each  nurse — including  the  ex- 
penses mentioned  above  and  a  salary  of  $1,200  or  $1,500 — would  mean 
an  expenditure  by  the  county  of  approximately  $2,500  a  year.  This 
seems  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  the  return  on  the  expenditure  in  life 
and  health  and  in  the  saving  to  the  community  of  losses  on  account 

1  Moore,  Elizabeth :  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  Connty  In  Kansas,  p.  48. 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  26,  Bural  ChUd- Welfare  Series  No.  1.  Washing- 
ton, 1917. 
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of  sickness  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  original  outlay.  The 
child-welfare  law  already  quoted  ^  permits  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  the  employment  either  by  the  county  or  by  school  districts  of  pub- 
lic-health nurses. 

Public-health  nurses  would  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  women 
in  the  area.  The  petition  prepared  by  the  local  committee  for  one 
of  the  children's  health  conferences,  the  many  signatures  which  it  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  the  general  comment  throughout  the  area,  reveal 
the  eagerness  of  the  population  for  such  nursing  service. 

One  mother,  commenting  on  the  needs  of  the  area,  said :  ^'  You'll 
find  an  intelligent  class  of  women  out  in  this  county.  We  have  to 
live  in  poor  surroundings  and  we  have  few  pleasures,  but  we're  re- 
sponsive to  suggestions,  and  always  eager  to  watch  any  opportunity 
that  makes  for  better  conditions  in  our  families.  A  public-health 
nurse  in  this  community  would  never  complain  of  lack  of  coopera- 
tion." 

This  comment  sums  up  very  succinctly  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity toward  the  need  of  better  facilities  for  maternity  and  infant 
care. 

>8eei>.  82. 


APPENDDC  A. 

TABLES  USED  AS  BASE  FOR  DISCUSSION  IN  SECTION  ON 

MATERNAL  MORTALITY. 

Table  L — Death  rates  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement  per 
J, 000  live  births,  in  specified  foreign  countries  for  1910.* 
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rates  from 

diseoMs 

diffionmii 

eaoaedby 

eaoaedby 

Country. 

aodooo- 

Coontry. 

premaney 
and  con- 

ftnement 

finement 

• 

per  1,000 

per  1,000 

Uve  births. 

Uve  births. 

Italy 

2.4 
2.5 
2.7 
3.2 
3.4 
3.6 
3.6 
4.5 

France 

4.6 

8  TCdcn  .>..■•■■■.■■■.................. 

Bwltserland 

4.8 

Norway. 

6.1 

iVifll* 

Ireland •.. 

5.3 

""**tMy,  ••■«•>.•■...•. 

Spain 

5.3 

iMjan..'..^ 

P^eWnni --- 

6.5 

»%tand  ffiMl  w»i^ , 

Bcotland r  t  , 

6.7 

iCf^r^yiland 

•  Ejtoerpt  from  Table  XV,  Maternal  Mortality,  U.  B.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  19. 

Tablc  II.« — Average  death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  certain  countries  from 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1910. 
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flnement. 
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BTvedm^a...............  .......M.^.s 

6.0 
&1 
8.9 
10.3 
10.4 
11.1 
12.4 
12.9 

Huneary 

13.3 

Norway 

Japan  * 

13.3 

Italy... 

Australia/ 

14.1 

France  < 

Beldum  • 

14.8 

Pmaila'... s 

Scotland  ft ,.... 

14.8 

KnriaiMlaTKl  Walffl. 

United  States  9 

14.9 

Kffv  Zealand ..]..][[]]' V\][]V 

Switzerland 

15.2 

Iniaiid  *.          .....    ....  ..  .  ..... 

Spain  ft 

19.6 

^  Dr.  Grace  L.:  Maternal  MortaUty  from  AU  Conditions  Connected  with  ChUdbirth  in  the  United 

States  and  Certain  Other  Countries,  Extract  from  Table  XU,  p.  56.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  PublloaUon 
No.  19,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  6.    Washington,  1917. 

ft  Rotes  based  on  figures  for  1901  to  1910. 

c  Rates  based  on  figures  Ibr  1900  to  1910. 

'  Rates  baaed  on  figures  for  1908  to  1910. 

cRatea  based  on  figures  for  1902  to  1910. 

/Rates  based  on  figures  for  1907  to  1910.  ,    ,,^,^  ._. 

f  Rates  based  on  figures  for  death-redstration  area  which  increased  from  year  to  year:  in  1900  it  comprised 
flL6  per  coot  of  the  total  population  oftbe  United  States  and  in  1910, 58.3  per  oent. 
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Table  III. — Death  rates  per  100,000  estimated  female  population  <>  aged  15  to  44 
years  from  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement,  for  the  State  of  Montana 
and  far  certain  foreign  countries,  1910  to  1915,^ 


Montana. 


Yean. 


Belgium. 


England  and  Wales. 


Fnnco. 


Hungary. 


Italy. 


1910 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1916 


1910 
1011 
1913 


1910 
a  1911 
a  1913 
a  1913 
a  1914 


1910 


1910 
1911 


1910 
1911 
1913 
1913 


Rates. 


78.9 
Q5l9 
80.1 
93.0 
111.4 
96.4 


56.03 
50.05 
63.79 


35.74 
36.74 
36.54 
35.74 
37.76 


39.64 


66.36 
63.43 


36.83 
34.00 
36.45 
36.91 


Ireland. 


Years. 


Norway. 


Prussia. 


Scotland. 


Sweden. 


Switzerland. 


1910 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1914 


1910 


1910 


1910 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1014 


1910 
1911 


1910 
1911 
1913 


Rates. 


65.60 
63.40 
56.05 
53.81 
5a67 


31.96 


43.17 


63.24 
60.90 
58.02 
62.34 
65.14 


30.30 
39.76 


61.50 
57.08 
64.07 


•  Female  poQulatlon  aged  16  to  44  oaloulated  from  the  estimated  total  pqpolation  for  each  year  on  tb* 
assumption  that  the  peroentage  of  the  total  population  that  is  included  in  tiSis  sex  and  age  groop  is  equal 
in  eaoh  year  speoiaed  to  the  per  cent  includedT in  this  group  at  the  date  of  the  census  around  1910.  For 
Montana  see  note,  Table  IV. 

h  Or  for  the  years  ^urlng  this  time  for  which  figures  were  available. 

Table  IV.* — Death  rates  per  100,000  estimated  female  population  aged  15  to  H 
years  from  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  for  the  death-registration 
States,  1910  to  1915. 


Registration  States. 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Caliromfa 1 

61.7 
8a6 
63.5 
73.7 
70.8 

67.1 
74.4 
45.8 
68.3 
76.3 

57.6 
66.9 
61.4 
48.3 
70.3 

61.9 
67.1 
40.0 
63.4 
64.6 

56.4 
63.7 
50.3 
56.6 
70.1 
53.6 
66.3 
61.1 
68.0 
61.3 
77.0 
56.4 
67.0 

in.  4 

68.5 
58.8 
56.5 
66.0 
73.8 
53.0 
65.3 
89.8 
08.4 
48.9 
53.3 

64.4 

Colorado 

61.1 

cionnActtciit. 

60.6 

District  of  Columbia 

47.1 

Indiana  ........r..T...... r r-'^-rT-T-,-,--,-- 

6X1 

Kansas 

66.3 

Kentucky 

76.4 
50.9 
56.7 
57.4 
76.3 
63.6 
70.7 
96.9 
69.4 
64.6 
56.4 
61.7 
69.7 
63.6 
71.6 
63.6 

67.3 
46.3 
67.0 
50.4 
63.6 
56.3 
67.7 
89.1 
66.1 
6a7 
83.5 

6a8 

66.1 
66.1 
73.0 
63.4 

60.3 
60.9 
73.6 
65.6 
86.4 
64.6 
71.8 
98.0 
58.9 
64.6 
64.3 
66.1 
73.9 
49.8 
71.4 
69.8 
83.3 
60.0 
50.6 

60.4 

Maine. ...,....., .^,,,,,^,,.^.,,^-,^-^^^--^-- 

66.3 
50.9 
47.1 
73.0 
63.4 

-64.3 

Maryland 

50.0 

MftS9afthus«tts   ...r -,-,--^.-- 

66.3 

I'^rMgan 

77.4 

Minnf4K)ta. x ^,^.,,^.,,.^^ , 

56.3 

Missouri 

50.6 

Montana 

78.9 
63.5 
61.9 
56.8 
63.3 
78.8 
56.9 
84.3 
78.3 

96.4 

New  Hammhire ■.,... 

oas 

New  Jersey 

67.8 

Now  York 

64.6 

Ohio 

67.8 

PnnniiylvAnl^. .. ,., ---r-r   --- 

70.4 

Hhode  fifland 

89.7 

Utah 

81.1 

▼  ennont.  ..••...•■■•••.••....•■••••...■*..••.•.■.•...- 

60.6 

V  fnf  liiiA . -__ 

96.0 

Wftjihfnrton 

76.1 
50.4 

66.9 
66.9 

63.3 
46.3 

48.1 

Wisconsin. 

66.3 

•  The  deaths  are  found  in  the  volumes  on  Mortalitv  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Es- 
timates of  total  population,  based  upon  an  assumed  constant  annual  Increase,  equal  to  that  from  1900 
to  1910,  are  given  in  Bulletin  133  of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  female  population  aged  15  to  44  vears  has 
been  oompuuxi  on  the  assumption  that  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  this  sex  and  age  cbiss  is  the 
same  in  each  year  shown  as  in  1910  on  the  date  of  the  census. 

These  rates  are  subject  to  error  both  in  the  estimate  of  jpopulation  and  in  the  assumed  per  cent  in  the 
special  age  and  sex  group.  The  latter  mav  jportly  or  whouv  ollset,  or  may  be  in  addition  to»  the  ibrmor. 
Tne  later  the  date  ofthe  estimate  alter  1910  ue  more  subject  it  is  to  ecror. 


APPENDEK  R 

BULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  COUNTY,  PUBLIC-HEALTH, 

AND  SCHOOL  NURSES  IN  MONTANA.^ 

RULES  GOVERNING  COUNTY  AND  PUBLIC-HEALTH  NURSES. 

1.  Public-Health  nurses  employed  by  city  or  county,  philanthropic 
or  industrial  organizations  shall  be  registered  nui*ses  of  Montana : 
and  on  receiving  appointment  to  such  positions  shall  notify  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  said  appointment  ^ving  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Those  employed  by  towns  or  cities  shall  make  home  to  home 
visits,  giving  actual  bedside  care,  when  necessary,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  simple  nursing  service,  hvgiene  and  sanitation. 

(Calls  must  not  exceed  an  hour  in  duration,  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  However,  in  the  observance  of  this  rule  the  nurse  is 
aUowed  discretionary  power.) 

3.  The  nurse  responds  to  every  call  but  is  not  allowed  to  continue 
on  a  case  unless  a  doctor  is  in  attendance ;  except  in  cases  of  chronic 
patients,  when  the  nurse  follows  original  instructions  of  doctor. 

4.  In  their  work  for  doctors,  nurses  are  required  to  adhere  to  the 
etiquette  of  their  profession  and  are  not  allowed  to  prescribe  in  any 
case. 

(However,  when  out  of  communication  with  doctors,  emergencies 
must  be  met.) 

5.  The  nurse  must  feel  her  responsibility  in  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  city,  and  report  violations  to  the  proper  authorities.  She 
must  teach  everywhere  the  relation  between  disease  and  insanitation. 

6.  The  nurse  should  learn  the  agencies  of  her  community  and  co- 
operate with  proper  authorities  to  improve  the  living  conaitions  of 
her  people.  In  cases  of  poverty,  unemployment,  overwork,  bad  hous- 
ing, underfeeding,  and  such  conditions,  she  can  assist  by  cooperating 
with  church,  charity,  and  fraternal  organizations. 

7.  Neglected  and  ill-treated  children  should  be  reported  to  the 
nearest  deputy  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  Bureau. 

8.  In  outbreaks  of  conta^ous  disease,  (a)  the  nurse  makes  house 
to  house  investigations,  to  find  early  and  missed  cases. 

(b)  The  nurse  inspects  and  reports  observance  of  quarantine.  She 
instructs  as  to  what  constitute  quarantine,  proper  disinfection  of  bed 
linen  and  clothing,  of  human  excreta,  and  in  good,  general  nursing 
care. 

(c)  The  nurse  must  wear  cap  and  gown  and  would  suggest  that  she 
also  wear  rubber  gloves  to  handle  patient.  She  diould  use  proper 
disinfection  of  nasal  passages  and  mouth  after  calls. 

iMonUna  State  Board  of  Health,  Special  BaUetln  No.  7  (Apr.  10,  1017),  pp.  0-11. 
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(d)  The  nurse  is  deputy  of  local  health  officer  and  makes  her  daily 
reports  to  local  Board  of  Health  and  monthly  reports  to  State  Board 
of  Health  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Child  Welfare  Division. 

9.  County  nurses  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners be  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  school  nurse  in  one 
or  more  of  the  school  districts  of  the  county. 

10.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  reports,  the  standard  visiting 
nurse  record  cards  should  be  used  by  all  city  or  county  nurses. 

RBQULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  WORK  OF  SCHOOL  NURSES. 

Reg.  1.  As  soon  as  a  school  nurse  is  appointed  by  any  district^  she 
must  notify  in  writing  the  Director  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  her  name  and  address. 

Keg.  2.  The  school  nurse  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  of  school  or  schools  where  she  is  employed,  and 
shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  with  such  reports  as  he  or  she  may 
direct. 

Beg.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  nurse  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  children  in  the  school  or  schools  where  she  is  em- 
ployed and  to  notify  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  of  the 
physical  defects  and  diseases  from  which  the  children  appear  to  be 
suffering,  and  she  shall  call  upon  such  parents  or  guardians  and  ex- 
plain to  them  the  nature  of  the  defects  or  diseases  from  which  the 
children  appear  to  be  suffering  and  in  a  tactful  way  advise  that  their 
family  physician  be  consulted.  The  nurse  must  be  careful  not  to  ad- 
vise tne  services  of  any  one  physician  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
physicians. 

Keg.  4.  Quarantine  Regulations.  For  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases,  see  General  Quarantine  Regulations  No.  39. 

Reg.  5.  On  notification  by  the  Superintendent  or  teachers  of  the 
absence  from  school  of  any  child  without  a  known  cause,  the  school 
nurse,  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  visit  the  home  of  such  child,  and  if 
the  child  is  found  sick  and  gives  symptons  of  having  a  contagious 
disease,  the  nurse  shall  immediately  notify  the  local  health  officer. 

Reg.  6.  The  school  nurse  shall  notifv  the  local  Board  of  Health 
of  any  grossly  insanitary  condition  in  the  community  which  she  may 
find,  and  failing  to  have  such  condition  remedied  by  the  local  au- 
thorities, she  shall  notify  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Reg.  7.  The  school  nurse  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  blanks  furnished 
by  that  division. 
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THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Our  Nation,  with  the  majority  of  all  civilized  nations,  finds  itself 
plunged  into  a  world  war.  As  the  atmosphere  clears,  after  the  first 
tremendous  endeavor  to  create  armies  and  to  feed  and  equip  om*  own 
soldiers  as  well  as  the  population  of  our  aUies,  thinking  people  are 
asking  themselves  how  our  home  population  is  to  maintain  its 
health  and  the  standards  of  Hving  which  have  cost  us  so  much  effort 
to  achieve.  How  will  war  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  om*  chil- 
dren? What  can  we  learn  from  the  experience  of  European  coun- 
tries, already  at  war  over  three  years,  in  regard  to  the  influence  on 
child  life  of  the  changes  and  privations  inevitably  produced  by  the 
warl  What  dangers  and  disasters  may  we  avert  if  we  take  imme- 
diate precautions  to  prevent  war  conditions  from  affecting  our  child 
population  in  the  adverse  ways  so  plainly  shown  in  Europe?©*® 

The  necessity  of  our  Nation's  feeding  an  ever-increasing  number 
must  be  granted;  abo,  that  this  food  can  be  obtained  in  only  two 
ways — by  increased  production  or  by  decreased  use  of  food  in  this 
country.  The  saving  of  food  in  this  latter  way  may  be  brought 
about  partly  by  persuading  individuals  to  eat  less  and  to  choose  cer- 
tain typos  of  food  which  can  not  be  exported,  and  partly  by  elimi- 
nating waste.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that  curtaihng  the  total 
amount  of  his  daily  diet  will  bo  beneficial  for  the  average  adult. 
More  than  this,  we  are  wiUing  to  agree  that  substitution  of  one  type 
of  food  for  another  of  the  same  type  can  be  safely  carried  out  by  the 
average  healthy  American  adult  to-day  if  the  substitution  is  intel- 
ligently plaimed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  child  in  America  can  not  have  its 
usual  amount  of  food  safely  curtailed,  nor  is  it  wise  during  childhood 
to  attempt,  except  in  the  case  of  cereals,  to  exchange  or  substitute 
the  important  articles  of  food.  The  results  of  imderfeeding  or 
indiscriminate  food  substitution  in  childhood  are  startlingly  shown 
abroad  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  are  beginning  to  be  evident  in  our 
own  great  cities. 

^  The  circled  figures  used  throughout  refer  to  corresponding  flgures  in  the  Usi  of  rercrcnces  round  on  pp. 

30  to  81. 
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Above  aU,  the  public  must  understand  that  milk  is  an  essential 
food,  not  only  for  infants  but  for  children  of  all  ages,  for  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers,  and  for  the  sick  and  wounded.®  Milk  has  no 
substitute  in  the  diet  of  the  child.®  ®  "The  regular  use  of  milk  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  of  safety  in  the  human  diet.''  Hitherto  our 
national  health  has  depended  largely  on  our  use  of  dairy  products, 
for  milk  and  its  products  have  formed  at  least  one-fifth  of  our  national 
food.  To  obtain  this  proportion  of  dairy  products  for  the  American 
diet  we  have  in  the  past  had  to  import  large  quantities,  especially  of 
cheese.     Now  such  imports  have  entirely  ceased. 

Of  European  countries,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Belgium  were  formerly  large  importers  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Such  commodities  were  obtained  largely  from  Scandinavia,  Den- 
mark, and  Russia;®  but  England  and  Belgium  can  no  longer  get  this 
necessary  food  from  Europe.  Therefore  the  United  States,  which 
hitherto  has  not  produced  enough  for  her  own  consumption  and  has 
only  exported  relatively  small  quantities  of  dairy  products,  is  called 
upon  to  supply  these  countries  as  well  as  France,  Italy,  and  our  other 
allies.  Our  export  trade  in  1917  in  butter  is  estimated  to  have 
increased  8  times,  in  condensed  milk  16  times,  and  in  cheese  26  times 
over  that  of  1913,*  and  our  total  export  trade  in  these  three  articles 
reaches  now  the  equivalent  of  nearly  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
(over  908,000,000  quarts)  annually.® 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

OF  MILK. 

In  Europe  the  milch  cow  has  been  sacrificed  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  meat  or  the  inability  to  obtain  fodder,  since  large  areas 
of  cultivated,  fertile  land  have  been  laid  waste  or  abandoned  and 
farm  labor  has  been  drafted  into  the  army.  The  United  States 
must  supply  our  allies'  lack  in  dairy  products.  The  number  of 
milch  cows  in  the  United  States  must  be  increased  or  the  entire 
world  will  face  the  calamity  of  a  shortage  in  milk,  the  essential  food 
for  the  child.  We  do  not  realize,  as  Mr.  Hoover  points  out,  '^tho 
critical  importance  of  maintenance  of  our  domestic  animals  in  a 
period  of  food  shortage.  We  can  not  even  raise  our  own  young 
without  them.''® 

The  need  of  the  conservation  and  increase  of  daii'y  herds  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  population  in  this  country  has  not 

'Exports  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  from  the  United  States: 


Condensed 
milk. 

Pouiidf. 

19V?, 3,585.000  2,599,058  16,525,918 

1917 26,835.092         00,087,213         259,102,213 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Pounds. 

2,599,058 
00,087,213 

Pounds. 

3,585.000 
26,835.092 
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been  accompanied  by  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  milch 
COWS.  To-day  the  United  States  produces  only  about. a  quart'  of 
milk  per  capita  per  day.  Moreover,  the  per  capita  milk  production 
has  not  increased  since  1900  and  will  imdoubtedly  fall  rapidly  unless 
immediate  steps  are  taken  to  conserve  and  augment  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  in  the  United  States.     There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 

'.opinion  as  to  whether  our  dairy  cows  have  already  begun  to  be 
sacrificed  owing  to  changes  in  the  price  of  fodder  and  the  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  dairy  products  caused  by  increases  in  the  price  of 
milk.  That  such  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows  will  idtimatoly 
result  unless  radical  steps  are  taken  to  save  the  dairy  industry  sooms 
certain.  As  feed  has  increased  recently  100  to  200  per  cent  in  price 
in  this  coimtry,  while  the  price  of  milk  has  advanced  only  20  per 

•  cent,  how  can  the  production  of  milk  be  a  paying  business  proposi- 
tion to  the  farmer  who  has  to  buy  feed?  As  the  United  »States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration point  out,  it  is  a  most  short-sighted  policy  to  permit  the 
decline  of  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  country,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  "it  will  be  easier  to  recover  wheat  acreage  than  the  lost  lierds. '' 
We  should,  moreover,  as  a  war  measure,  take  immediate  steps  to 
increase  the  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  and  to  develop  herds 
in  those  sections  of  our  country  now  without  dairy  interests,  in  order 
that  milk  products  may  be  available  to  all  our  people. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  because  of  their  ease  of  trans- 
portation and  their  liigh  nutritive  value  relative  to  their  bulk,  are 
the  forms  of  milk  that  must  be  shipped  abroad.  The  form  that 
should  be  used  in  this  country,  as  will  be  brought  out  later,  is  whole 
milk  for  the  use  of  children  and  skim  milk  for  household  cooking  and 
commercial  purposes.  Roughly  speaking,  two-fifths  or  more  of  all 
milk  produced  in  this  country  goes  into  butter  production  and  two- 
fifths  is  used  as  milk.  We  may,  then,  estimate  that  per  capita,  if  we 
produce  only  a  quart  of  milk,  we  use  to-day  less  than  0.8  pint  of  tliis 
quart  as  milk,  and  that  this  proportion  is  steadily  falling. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  in  the  near  future  the  United  States  may 
have  to  take  the  same  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  England  and  in 
Italy,  regulating  the  sale  of  cream  or  even  curtaiUng  the  use  of  butter, 
in  order  that  our  child  population  may  receive  the  more  adequate 
and  economical  noiuishment  offered  by  whole  milk.  We  may  also 
profitably  study  the  way  the  Germans  have  controlled  the  milk  situa- 
tion.    Germany  protected  the  nutrition  of  her  childern   under  6 

lU.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives:®  105  gallons  per  capita  annual  production  of  milk  in  the 
United  States;  l.lo  quarts  per  capita  daDy  production  in  the  United  States.  Assuming  40  per  cent  or 
milk  produced  is  used  as  milk,  0.9  pint  will  be  the  average  daily  consumption  of  milk  in  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  Food  Administration  gives:®  70  gallons  per  capita  annual  production  of  milk  in  the  United 
States;  0.S2  quart  per  capita  daily  production  of  milk  in  the  United  States.  Assuming  40  per  cent  of 
mJIk  produced  is  used  as  milk,  0.G5  pint  will  be  average  daily  consumption  of  milk. 
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years  of  age  by  fixing  the  price  of  milk  early  in  the  war,  and  by  insur- 
ing the  use  of  milk  for  nursing  mothers,  weaned  infants,  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  sick.  The  adult  civilian  population  in  Germany  has 
been  practically  deprived  of  mUk,  as  the  array's  need  is  filled  next, 
and  the  total  milk  supply  has  fallen  to  60  per  cent  of  the  production 
previous  to  the  war.  @  ® 

Even  before  our  Nation  entered  the  wai'  there  had  been  a  wide 
increase  in  the  prices  of  our  most  important  foods^  as  well  as  an 
actual  deficiency  in  certain  foodstuffs.  There  seems  also  good  evi- 
dence that  the  nutrition  of  our  children  had  begun  to  suffer  a  cor- 
responding deterioration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1917  the  price  of  milk  was  advanced  throughout 
the  country  about  2  cents  a  quart  to  the  consumer,  and  must  advance 
again  unless  the  cost  of  distribution  can  be  controlled  or  diminished. 
As  a  direct  result  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  milk,  in  our  largo 
cities  less  milk  has  been  taken  by  the  average  family,  especially  by  the 
family  with  a  small  income.  Because  less  milk  was  bought,  less  milk 
was  brought  into  the  cities,  and,  as  a  result,  demoralization  of  the 
dairy  industry  is  threatened.  Farmers  wUl  not  produce  market  milk 
at  a  price  below  cost  or  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  their  being  able  to 
dispose  of  their  product. 

In  New  York  City,  according  to  the  report  of  the  mayor's  milk 
committee,  the  total  supply  of  milk  for  the  city  is  stated  to  have  been 
reduced  25  per  cent  and  the  consumption  of  milk  in  certain  sections 
of  the  city — the  tenement  region — to  have  decreased  50  per  cent. 
Both  of  these  changes  were  attributed  to  the  increased  price  of  milk 
this  autumn. 

A  survey  was  made  including  all  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City 
during  the  second  week  of  October,  1917,  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  department  of  health,  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  the  mayor's  committee  on  milk.® 
Information  was  obtained  from  2,200  families  each  containing  two 
children  under  6  years  of  age.  The  striking  feature  of  this  report 
is  the  proof  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  the  quantity  of  milk 
used  by  infants  and  children  had  been  reduced,  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  milk,  below  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
health. 

The  information  collected  in  this  survey  was  as  follows: 

The  2,200  families  visited  represented  12,439  individuals,  of  which  4,467  were 
adults,  2,534  were  children  from  6  to  13  years  old,  5,438  were  children  under  6  years. 

The  total  amount  of  milk  purchased  by  these  families  at  the  present  time  is  3,193 
quarts  daily;  a  year  ago  it  was  4,797  quarts  daily.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  1,604 
quarts.  This  decrease,  to  be  sure,  is  slightly  offset  by  an  increased  consumption  of 
condensed  milk,  according  to  the  survey,  of  141  tins  daily. 

It  is  well  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  following  estimated  amounts  which 
physiologists  and  podiatrists  r(^ard  as  the  normal  milk  requirement  *  *  *  8,194 
quarts:  121  families  n^ero  getting  more  milk  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  599  families 
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were  getting  the  eame  amount  ^  1,480  families  were  getting  less  milk,  and  of  these  120 
families  were  getting  no  milk;  420  families  were  getting  more  condensed  milk. 

Of  the  120  families  which  had  dropped  milk  altogether,  73  substituted  canned  con- 
densed milk,  969  of  the  1,480  were  getting  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  milk,  and  1,213 
of  tlie  1,480  families  were  substituting  tea  and  coffee  for  milk. 

In  the  2,200  families  visited,  982  had  babies  less  than  1  year  of  age.  Of  these  582 
received  less  milk  than  in  1916,  316  received  the  same  amount,  79  received  more  milk 
than  in  1916,  and  25  had  dropped  milk  entirely. 

Of  807  families  266  had  changed  from  grade  A  to  grade  B  milk,  67  had  changed 
from  grade  B  to  grade  C  milk,  and  474  had  changed  from  bottled  to  dipped  milk ; 
2,148  children  under  6  years  of  age  were  drinking  tea  and  coffee. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  is  thi*catening  to  develop  throughout  the 
counti-j',  and  it  is  time  for  the  Nation  to  reaUze  what  will  result  from 
a  decreased  use  of  milk  by  our  children.  It  is  the  duty  now  of  every 
individual  community  to  see  that  its  children  have  milk  of  good 
quality  and  in  sufficient  amount  to  assure  their  normal  development. 
To  do  this  the  price  of  milk  must  be  controlled  or  fixed,  and  the  milk 
supply  to  infants  and  children  carefully  safeguarded.  The  malnu- 
trition of  our  children  was,  even  before  1914,  a  serious  national 
problem  and  one  demanding  urgent  attention.  Poverty  and  ignorance 
of  dietary  essentials  have  been  ever-present  factors  in  the  malnutri- 
tion of  the  young,  and  war  conditions  can  not  fail  to  increase  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  Nation. 

THE  NATURE  OF  MILK  AS  A  FOOD. 

Milk  is  often  stated  to  be  a  perfect  food.  By  this  we  mean  that 
it  contains  all  the  essential  elements  for  normal  human  growth  and 
development. 

The  adequacy  of  a  food  or  diet  depends  briefly  on  its  containing:® 

1.  Enough  of  the  right  sort  of  material  to  build  up  and  repair  the 
Uving  tissues  of  the  body.  These  body-building  substances  in  the 
food  are  called  proteins,  and  are  found  especially  in  milk,  meat,  fish, 
eggs,  and  in  certain  vegetables,  especially  beans  and  peas. 

2.  Enough  substances  to  furnish  the  required  energy  of  the  body. 
Fats,  starches,  and  sugars  are  the  chief  energy  foods,  and  are  trans- 
formed in  the  body  into  energy  for  work  and  into  body  heat. 

3.  A  variety  of  mineral  substances,  which  are  needed  in  the  growth 
and  functioning  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  skeleton,  the 
brain,  the  blood,  etc. 

4.  An  adequate  amount  of  certain  substances  whose  nature  is  not 
yet  fully  known  but  whose  presence  in  the  diet  has  been  demon- 
strated to  affect  body  growth  in  animals  or  man.  These  substances, 
known  as  vitamines,  growth  determinants,  or  the  unknown  dietary 
factors,  are  therefore  essential  elements  in  our  food. 

5.  No  substance  poisonous  to  the  average  individual  nor  one  which 
will  not  allow  of  normal  digestive  processes. 

379 10*^—18 2 
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In  addition,  to  be  properly  digested  and  of  the  utmost  nutritive 
value,  articles  of  diet  must  also  be  of  pleasing  taste,  palatable,  and 
preferably  of  a  consistency  and  appearance  similar  to  the  foods  in 
customary  use  by  the  race. 

Clean  milk  fulfills  all  of  these  requirements  for  an  adequate  food 
better  than  any  other  single  foodstuff. 

Milk  is,  then,  in  a  sense,  a  complete  food;  if  used  as  the  sole  food 
it  will  sustain  life  and  allow  growth.  It  is  used  as  an  exclusive  diet 
for  young  children,  but  after  infancy  supplementary  foods  need  to 
be  included  in  the  diet  for  the  best  development.  For  one  reason, 
milk  —which,  in  respect  to  all  its  ingredients,  ranks  among  the  most 
digestible  of  animal  foods: — is  so  completely  digested  that  there  is 
practically  no  waste.  Though  this  complete  digestibility  renders 
milk  one  of  the  most  efficient  foodstuffs,  a  certain  amount  of  non- 
digestible  material  in  the  food — so-called  roughage — is  necessary  to 
regulate  the  discharges  from  the  digestive  tract.  For  this  reason, 
and  for  several  others,  a  mixed  diet  after  the  first  year  of  life  is  better 
than  an  exclusive  milk  diet. 

Milk  has  in  the  curd  a  protem  of  a  more  valuable  natiu-c  in  regard 
to  its  ability  for  building  or  renewing  body  tissues  than  that  found 
in  vegetables  or  even  in  meat.  There  is  no  other  animal  protein 
procurc^ble  at  so  low  a  price.  @  ® 

Milk  as  a  source  of  energy,  or  as  fuel  for  the  body,  compares  most 
favorably  with  other  foods.  The  energy  value  of  a  quart  of  milk  is 
about  equivalent  to  that  of  a  pound  of  lean  meat  or  to  eight  eggs. 
As  a  source  of  energy  cereals  are,  however,  far  cheaper  than  either 
milk,  meat,  or  eggs ;  and,  therefore,  cereal  and  milk  is  the  ideal  combi- 
nation of  foods  to  furnish  body  energy  in  childhood. 

Calcium  salts  Gime),  supplied  in  our  food,  are  necessary  not  only 
for  bone  formation  but  for  the  development  of  the  important  organs 
of  the  body,  especially  the  glands  of  internal  secretion. 

Of  all  foodstuffs  milk  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  source  of 
calcium  and  milk  also  provides  other  important  mineral  salts,  such  as 
potassium  and  phosphorus.  Therefore,  since  growth  is  measured  by 
bone  formation,  and  since  the  child  must  have  a  steady  abundant 
supply  of  these  essential  minerals,  milk  should  be  included  in  every 
child's  diet. 

Relative  amount  of  calcium  oxide.     (Blunt.)    @ 


In  1  cup  milk 

.38  gms. 

Scale  of  100. 

In  J  cup  carrots 

.11 

In  1 CKJ? ., 

.05 

**•    *  *-BO»  ••••••■••••  - 

In  2  slices  of  bread.. 

.01 
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Uiifortunatoly  cows'  milk  is  low  in  iron  content,  ovon  as  c()mi)aiod 
with  human  milk,  and  this  important  mineral  must  ho  supplied  in 
other  foods.  The  prolonged  exclusive  use  of  milk  after  early  infancy 
tends  to  produce  an  anemia  from  lack  of  iron  in  the  blood.  Iron 
can  best  be  introduced  into  the  diet  through  the  early  use  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  whole  cereals. 

The  abundance,  character,  and  digestibihty  of  its  proteins  and  its 
large  mineral  content  make  milk,  as  we  have  shown,  a  most  desirable 
food;  but,  after  all,  the  most  valuable  properties  of  milk  lie  in  its 
containing  an  abundance  of  the  unknown  dietary  factors— the 
vitamines  which  control  growth  and  health.  One  sucli  substance  is 
found  chiefly  in  milk  fat  and  the  organic  fat  of  certain  other  animals, 
but  is  not  present  in  vegetable  oils  or  in  pork  fat.  Eggs  and  green 
vegetables,  such  as  spinach  and  chard,  do  contain  appreciable  amounts 
of  this  vitamino,  but  milk  is  our  chief  source.  The  cream  of  a  quart 
of  milk  contains  a.s  much  of  this  vital  substance  as  is  found  in  all 
tho  skim  milk  left  after  the  cream  is  removed.  A  second  recognized 
vitamine  is  present  in  all  foods  consumed  in  their  natural  state  and 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  maintain  health.  In  the  manufacturing 
of  purified  foodstuffs,  such  as  tho  polisliing  of  rice  or  in  the  milling  of 
flour,  ®  @  this  substance  may  be  lost,  and  a  diet  made  up  entirely 
of  denatured  foods  may  cause  disease  or  even  death,  due  to  a  de- 
ficiency in  this  es.sential  substance. 

A  food  like  milk  which,  given  in  moderate  amounts,  combines 
enough  of  both  of  these  vitamines  to  allow  of  normal  growth  and 
development,  has  a  value  in  tho  human  dietary  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  single  food. 

It  Is  true  that  appetite  in  many  cases  has  to  be  considered,  and  an 
exclusive  diet  of  any  single  food  substance  becomes  distasteful  to 
the  lai^e  majority  of  us  and  tends  to  lower  digestive  processes  and 
to  cause  impaired  nutrition.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
child  should  be  allowed  to  refuse  milk  as  a  substantial  part  of  his 
daily  diet,  if  the  diet  includes,  as  it  should,  several  other  forms  of 
food.  All  noi*mal  children  are  bettor  for  at  least  li  pints  of  milk  a 
a  day.  Poverty,  of  course,  may  prevent  this  amount  being  provided 
for  every  child,  but,  if  her  means  permit,  the  mother  who  does  not 
furnish  sufficient  milk  for  her  children  and  train  them  to  drink  it  is 
not  fulfilling  her  duty.  Healthy  children  can  be  made  to  like  a  varied 
diet,  to  eat  what  is  good  for  them,  and  to  finish  the  entu*e  meal 
provided.  Patience,  persistence,  and  tact  are  needed  to  teach 
proper  food  habits  to  the  young,  and,  to  be  effective,  this  discipline 
must  be  maintained  from  birth. 

Milk  may  be  given  to  the  child  in  cooked  form,  as  soup,  weak  cocoa, 
or  flavored  milk  shake.®     If  used  as  a  drink,  it  should  be  taken 
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toward  the  last  of  the  meal^  for  many  children  will  not  take  sufficient 
other  food  if  they  fill  themselves  up  first  with  milk. 

Children  who  have  too  rich  or  too  abundant  a  diet  may  seem  to 
do  better  with  less  or  even  without  any  milk,  but  here  the  fault  is 
not  primarily  the  quantity  of  milk  but  the  total  amount  of  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  after  the  first  year  is 
ultimately  harmful,  and  milk  should  not  be  included  in  the  diet  of 
the  child  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  taking  of  an  ordinary 
amount  and  variety  of  food.  Many  children  can  take  and  thrive 
on  a  quart  or  more  of  milk  a  day.  Very  rarely  a  child  has  an  idio-  " 
syncrasy  for  milk  protein  and  is  made  violently  ill  by  milk. 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  MILK  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  INFANTS. 

Among  the  lower  animals  the  young  are  not  as  a  rule  born  until 
near  the  period  when  they  can  dispense  with  maternal  nourishment 
and  forage  for  themselves.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  human  infant  was  evidently  intended  to  be  dependent  on 
the  mother's  nourishment  for  at  least  the  first  year  of  life,  as  the 
infant  does  not  develop  teeth  nor  acquire  the  power  of  taking  other 
than  liquid  food  for  many  months  after  birth. 

Any  infant  that  has  to  be  artificially  fed  during  the  first  months 
of  life  is  then  in  a  sense  a  premature  child,  as  it  has  been  deprived  of 
maternal  feeding  long  before  the  normal  period  of  separation  from 
its  mother.  The  giving  of  any  other  food  than  human  milk  to  a 
young  infant  is,  therefore,  introducing  a  foreign  substance  into  its 
partially  developed  digestive  system,  the  dangers  of  which  vary  with 
the  individual  as  well  as  with  the  composition  of  the  artificial  food  . 
selected  and  are  still  little  appreciated. 

BREAST  MILK:  THE  BEST  FOOD  FOR  BABIES. 

For  these  reasons  breast  milk — the  natural  food  for  the  human 
young — is  the  best  food  under  any  circumstances  for  the  young 
infant.  There  is  nothing  ^'just  as  good"  as  mother's  milk.  The 
fact  that  the  milk  of  a  particular  woman  may  not  agree  with  her 
child  or  that  it  may  be  inadequate  does  not  alter  the  truth  of  the 
general  proposition:  Breast  miOc  is  best  for  babies.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  civilization  has  it  been  so  lugent  a  matter  that  every 
child  should  have  breast  milk  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  in  order 
that  every  child  that  survives  birth  may  have  the  best  chance  for 
life  and  health.  Never  before  have  so  many  nations  had  to  count 
on  replacing  the  man-power  lost  in  war  by  the  infants  born  to  these 
nations.  To-day  the  survival  of  great  races  depends  on  the  con- 
servation of  child  life. 
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Also,  never  before  has  there  been  greater  stringency  of  foodstuffs 
in  the  entire  world,  or  greater  urgency  for  economy  in  every  Amer- 
ican home.  Whatever  the  present  percentage  of  artificial  feeding 
among  our  young  infants,  and  it  is  sometimes  estimated  that  one-fifth 
of  all  infants  under  1  year  of  age  are  weaned  before  the  fourth  month 
of  life/  two  things  may  be  positively  stated.  The  first  is  that  taking 
the  infants  who  survive  the  accidents  and  perils  of  birth,  undoubtedly 
those  infants  who  are  artificially  fed  die  during  the  first  year  of  life  in 
afar  greater  proportion  than  those  breast  fed  for  at  least  the  first  six 
months;  and  the  second  point  is  that,  judging  by  the  work  done  in  our 
lai^e  cities  in  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  children  breast  fed 
and  the  length  of  period  of  breast  feeding  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
careful  supervision  of  the  mother  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the 
chUd. 

Breast  feeding  during  war  time  is  a  high  patriotic  duty  as  it  is  a 
sure  method  of  reducing  infant  mortality  and  of  conserving  the 
national  food  supply.  Breast  feeding  is  better  for  the  child,  better 
for  the  mother,  and  incidentally  better  for  the  family  pocketbook. 

If  other  nations  have  already  made  a  patriotic  appeal  to  mothei's 
to  share  their  breast  nulk  with  children  other  than  their  own,  surely 
the  American  mother  will  help  win  the  war  by  nursing  her  own 
child  for  as  long  a  period  as  it  can  thrive  on  her  milk  and  by  length- 
ening this  period  by  every  effort  in  her  power. 

ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

The  only  foods  that  we  have  that  were  intended  as  the  exclusive 
food  of  young  animals  are  milk  and  eggs.  If  we  except  the  germ  of 
seed  all  other  substances  suitable  for  their  nourishment  are  taken 
from  partially  or  fully  grown  animal  or  vegetable  structures.  For 
this  reason  we  should  expect  milk,  eggs,  and  the  germ  of  seed  to 
contain  the  vital  elements  for  the  maintenance  of  young  life,  and  all 
experiments  go  to  prove  tliat  they  do. 

Unfortunately,  egg  and  seed  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  early 
or  exclusive  feeding  of  the  human  infant.  To  be  sure,  iifants  in 
Japan  are  occasionally  fed  even  from  birth  on  a  soy-bean  mixture, 
but  considering  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  such  substitution,  and 
judging  by  the  high  infant  death  rate  in  Japan,  it  seems  superfluous 
to  argue  for  any  ot^ier  principal  form  of  artificial  food  for  the  infant 
than  some  form  of  milk,  when  this  can  be  obtained. 

COWS^  MILK:  THE  BEST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BREAST  MELK. 

Although  cows'  milk,  as  compared  with  milk  from  other  domes- 
ticated animals,  such  as  the  goat,  is  not  in  some  respects  nearest  in 

1  In  tbe  nine  dties  In  which  Infant  mortality  studies  have  been  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  it  wws 
fDQOd  that  of  the  21,962  infants  who  lived  to  be  3  months  of  age,  4,457  or  20.3  per  cent  had  been  weaned. 
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composition  to  human  milk,  the  development  of  the  dairy  cow  has 
brought  about  its  almost  exclusive  use  in  this  country  as  a  substitute 
food  for  infants. 

The  fact  can  not  be  challenged  that  for  children  under  2,  other 
than  those  breast  fed,  cows'  milk  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  disease 
and  death  are  to  be  kept  within  bounds  and  if  the  coming  generation 
is  to  survive  and  is  to  sustain  the  national  standards.  Milk  for  the 
use  of  our  allies  and  our  soldiers  in  the  field  must  be  supphed,  but  it 
is  equally  necessary  that  the  young  children  of  the  United  States 
should  be  furnished  with  a  supply  of  cows'  milk,  sufficient  to  form 
their  chief  source  of  food  and  adequate  to  produce  in  them  normal 
growth  and  development.  Production  must  be  increased,  and  the 
price  of  milk  and  use  of  dairy  products  by  the  adult  homo  })opulation 
controlled,  if  necessary,  to  assure  our  cliildron  this  indispensable 
food.     ''Children  first*'  must  be  part  of  the  national  food  slogan. 

Cows'  milk  having  been  accepted  as  necessary  during  the  early 
years  of  life  the  question  next  to  be  settled  is  what  form  of  cows' 
milk — raw,  pasteurized,  .steriUzed,  partly  evaporated,  or  dried — ^is 
the  safest,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  nourishincnt  of  our  children, 
and  which  type  of  milk  is  best  suited  to  transportation  and  available 
in  aU  localities. 

In  general,  we  must  grant  that  cows'  milk  to  be  a  saf(»  food  for 
anyone  must  be  clean  and  free  from  the  germs  of  disease.  In  regard 
to  an  infant's  food  these  points  are  even  more  important  than  in  the 
question  of  food  for  older  children  or  adults. 

Cows'  milk  should  not  only  be  pure  but  the  freslier  it  is  and  the 
fewer  manipulations  it  has  been  subjected  to,  the  less  possibiUty 
there  is  of  its  having  been  altered  in  any  of  its  essential  properties 
as  a  complete  food.  Our  knowledge  of  the  fundamentd  nutritive 
quahties  of  milk  is  still  incomplete,  so  that  we  can  not  absolutely 
affirm  that  heat,  chemicals,  or  mechanical  inanipulation  do  not  in 
some  essential  way  alter  its  nature  as  a  food. 

For  these  reasons  fresh,  clean,  raw  cows'  milk  is  the  ideal  form  of 
artificial  food  and  therefore  the  most  desirable  for  the  human  infant. 
The  modification  of  cows'  milk  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  and  digestive 
abiUty  of  the  average  child  is  covered  in  another  bulletin  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Infant  Care,  and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

PASTEURIZED    UILK. 

Even  though  pure  cows'  milk  is  the  milk  of  choice  for  infants, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  raw  milk  in  a  state  suitable  to  be 
fed  to  a  young  infant.  Milk  fit  to  be  used  raw  must  be  produced 
under  conditions  which  insure  rigid,  scientific  inspection  of  the  dairy, 
the  cow,  and  the  care  given  to  the  milk,  and  which  also  allow  of  the 
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milk  being  used  in  a  relativoly  short  time  after  it  is  produced.  In 
our  large  cities — where  milk  has  to  be  furnished  to  thousands  of 
infants,  where  it  has  to  be  supplied  from  a  largo  number  of  small 
and  largo  dairies  so  that  adequate  inspection  is  difTicult,  and  where 
it  must  be  transported  long  distances  and  kept  for  a  long  time — 
ordinary  raw  milk  is  not  a  safe  food  for  infants.*  Safe  raw  milk 
can  be  obtained  in  our  large  cities,  but  only  at  a  price  prohibitive 
except  to  families  with  incomes  far  above  the  average. 

The  question  of  pasteurization  must,  therefore,  bo  briefly  con- 
sidered.® In  pasteurizing  milk  it  is  generally  heated  to  145°  F. 
and  held  at  this  temperature  30  minutes.  This  process  when  done 
by  the  best  conunercial  methods,  destroys  99  per  cent  of  the  bacteria 
(germs)  present  in  milk  and  considerably  delays  its  souring.  Hoav- 
ever,  the  important  result  of  pasteurization  is  that,  if  properhj  done, 
it  effectually  kills  any  disease  germs  likely  to  be  present,  such  as 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  or  typhoid  fever.  For  this 
reason,  to  render  milk  a  safe  food  for  the  infant  population,  pasteuriza- 
tion is  carried  out  to  some  extent  in  the  majority  of  our  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  or  over  and  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  milk  that 
is  used  in  seven  of  our  largest  cities  is  pasteurized. 

Pasteurized  milk  is  not  sterile,  and  it  will  not  keep  unless  quickly 
chilled  and  kept  chilled  until  used;  and  it  should  be  used  within  36 
hours  after  being  pasteurized.  Stale  pasteurized  milk  may  be  more 
dangerous  than  stale  raw  milk,  because  putrefaction,  if  started,  will 
progress  more  rapidly  in  milk  wliich  has  been  pasteurized. 

STERILIZED   MILK. 

The  further  question  of  sterilvsatioii  of  milk  raises  another  point. 
Milk  boiled,  or  heated  to  212^  F.,  is  often  spoken  of  as  sterilized 
milk.  Milk  is  not  sterile,  that  is,  free  from  all  forms  of  living  organ- 
isms, unless  it  is  subjected  to  this  high  temperature  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  on  successive  days.  BoiUng  for  five  minutes  does  kill 
all  ordinary  bacteria  and  does  render  milk  for  all  intents  and  piu'posos 
a  sterile  food.  Boiling,  however,  changes  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  milk  quite  appreciably,  which  is  not  true,  at  least  to 
any  marked  degree,  in  the  case  of  pasteurization.  The  curd  of 
boiled  milk  is  distinctly  more  digestible,  though  more  constipating, 
than  the  curd  of  either  raw  or  pasteurized  milk,  since  the  curd  of 

1  The  requirements  of  a  pure  milk  vary  greatly  In  different  localities.  In  Kew  York  City  a  grade  A 
milk  (raw)  must  have  come  from  a  tuberculin-tested  herd  in  good  physical  condition  ond  from  a  dairy 
scoring  at  least  25  points  on  equipment  and  50  points  on  methods;  its  bacterial  content  must  not  exceed 
60,000  per  cubic  centtaneter,  and  it  must  be  delivered  in  labeled  bottles  36  hours  after  production.  A  grade 
A  mUk  (pasteurized)  must  have  come  from  healthy  cows  examined  annually  and  from  dairies  scoring  at 
least  25  points  on  equipment  and  43  on  method ;  its  bacterial  content  must  not  exceed  30,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, and  no  mUk  supply  averaging  more  than  200,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  shall  be  pasteurized 
to  be  sold  under  this  designation ;  It  must  be  delivered  in  labeled  bottles  within  36  hours  of  pasteurization. 
In  so-called  "certified"  milk  the  requirements  are  even  more  stringent  than  for  grade  A  milk.  The  greater 
part  of  the  mOk  c<msumed  in  this  country  is  below  grade  A  requirements. 
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milk  which  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  high  temperature  forms,  a 
fine,  easily  broken  down  clot  in  the  stomach.®  This  modification 
of  the  casein  or  curd  of  cows'  milk  to  render  it  more  like  the  curd  of 
mother's  milk  and  therefore  more  digestible  can  be  brought  about, 
however,  in  several  ways  other  than  by  boiling. 

The  possibility  of  the  change  or  loss  of  some  of  the  essential  nutri- 
tive properties  of  milk  by  the  effects  of  high  temperatures  has  been 
much  discussed  and  very  generally  disagreed  upon,  especially  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  mineral  matter  and  on  the  undetermined  factors 
which  induce  growth — the  vitamines.®  @@  Boiled  milk,  however, 
has  been  used  very  extensively  in  Europe  for  the  feeding  of  young 
infants  and  with  apparently  great  success. 

CANNED  MILK. 

To-day,  in  large  areas  of  our  country  there  are  no  milch  cows. 
In  other  large  areas,  including  some  of  our  big  cities,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  grade  of  bottled  milk,  raw 
or  pasteurized,  at  a  price  thought  possible  by  the  average  parent. 
The  dangers  and  delays  in  transportation,  the  difficulties  of  distribu- 
ting milk  rapidly  and  in  an  iced  condition,  the  expense  of  this  rapid 
transportation,  distribution,  and  refrigeration  are  such  that  the 
question  of  canned  milk  for  infant  feeding  is  forced  on  our  attention. 
Milk  in  a  condition  allowing  of  safe  transportation  for  long  distances, 
is  at  the  present  crisis  a  necessity.  The  problems  arising  from  war 
conditions,  especially  our  duty  to  assist  our  allies  in  feeding  their 
child  population,  the  necessity  of  our  maintaining  an  adequate 
food  supply  for  our  own  soldiers  in  cantonment  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  the  possibility  in  the  near  future  of  having  to  supplement  the 
food  of  our  men  in  prison  camps  in  Germany  if  their  starvation  is 
to  be  averted  ® — all  these  are  additional  circumstances  which  force 
us  to  consider  the  varieties  and  relative  merits  of  different  forms  of 
canned  milk. 

As  regards  infant  feeding,  there  are  four  kinds  of  canned  milk 
now  available: 

Certain  proprietary  or  patent  foods. 

Condensed  milk  (sweetened). 

Evaporated  milk  (imsweetcned  condensed  milk). 

Dry  milk  or  milk  powder. 

The  relative  merits  of  each  of  these  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

CERTAIN  PROPRIETABY  OR  PATENT  FOODS. 

Proprietary  or  patent  foods,  so  called,  are  of  two  types.  We  may 
divide  them  into  class  A,  those  having  milk — ^usually  in  the  form 
of  dry  milk — as  one  of  their  ingredients,  and  class  B,  those*  having 
no  milk  in  their  composition.® 
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The  latter  class  of  proprietary  foods  consists  largely  of  combina- 
tions of  sugar  and  starch,  which  are  of  no  greater  efficiency  in  an 
infant's  diet  or  for  the  nourishment  of  older  children  and  mvalids 
than  certain  flours,  cereals,  and  sugar  purchasable  in  bulk  and  at  a 
much  lower  price  in  any  grocery  store.  Patent  foods  of  this  type 
should  be  used  only  in  combination  with  cows'  mUk,  and  they  are  not 
a  complete  food  without  this  milk.  As  modifiers  of  milk,  or  additional 
foods  to  be  used  with  milk,  they  are  an  unnecessarily  expensive  product. 

Proprietary  foods  of  class  A  embrace  those  forms  of  patent 
food  containing  milk  in  their  combination.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  a  sufficiently  complete  food  for  an  infant,  but  they  all  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  considerably  more  expensive  than  is  necessary 
for  an  adequate  infant  food.  The  foodstuffs  present  in  any  pro- 
prietary food  can  be  purchased  more  reasonably  uncombined  and 
these  ingredients  can  be  combined  more  judiciously  for  each  infant 
separately  than  when  given  out  under  a  trade  name  for  the  whole 
infant  public.  Infants  have  been  reared  successfully  on  patent 
foods,  but  many  infants  have  been  unnecessarily  sacrificed  to  the 
bit-or-miss  principle  of  prescribing  one  combination  of  foodstuffs  to 
meet  the  need  of  all  children. 

CONDENSED  MILK  (sWEETENBD). 

What  is  commonly  known  as  condensed  milk  is  a  sweetened  milk. 
E^vaporated  milk  is  an  unsweetened  condensed  milk.  Commercially, 
condensed  milk  is  usually  made  by  adding  to  fresh  milk  large  quan- 
tities of  cane  sugar,  heating  the  milk  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  and  then 
evaporating  the  whole,  until  its  bulk  is  two-fifths  that  of  fresh  milk 
or  less,  and  its  sugar  content  is  about  40  per  cent  by  weight.  Sweet- 
ened condensed,  sweetened  evaporated,  or  sweetened  concentrated 
whole  milk  under  our  food  and  drug  regulations  must  be  the  product 
of  evaporation  of  whole,  fresh,  clean  cows'  milk  and  must  contain  at 
least  8  per  cent  fat  and  not  less  than  28  per  cent  total  milk  soUds.® 
The  product  is  heated  to  a  considerable  temperature  for  a  short  period 
to  dissolve  the  sugar,  but  it  is  notsterihzedin  thecanning.®  The  high 
percentage  of  sugar,  however,  tends  to  preserve  it.  Since  the  heat 
used  in  the  entire  process  is  only  from  180*^  to  200^  F.,  and  is  apphed 
for  a  brief  time,  the  more  resistant  forms  of  germs  may  persist  in  such 
ndlk,  though  they  do  not  grow  or  increase  in  a  properly  canned 
product. 

Condensed  milk  is  a  semifluid  substance  of  a  very  sweet  flavor,  and 
is  put  on  the  markets  in  varying  sized  and  priced  cans.  The  high 
sugar  content  of  this  milk  practically  prevents  its  freezing  in  trans- 
portation, so  that  it  has  been  the  chief  form  of  canned  milk  shipped  up 
to  this  time.     If  made  properly  it  will  keep  well  until  opened,  but  it  is 
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best  when  fresh.  Oiice  opened  this  form  of  milk  tends  to  spoil  and 
should  be  taken  from  the  tin,  kept  iced,  and  used  within  a  ver}'^  few 
days. 

This  product  was  the  first  form  of  canned  milk  put  on  the  market. 
The  early  French  inventions  along  this  line,  dating  back  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  are  said  to  have  been  called  forth  by  Napoleon's  efforts  to 
obtain  a  milk  that  could  be  transported  for  the  use  of  his  armies.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that  canning  milk  first  became  a  successful 
business  enterprise  because  of  the  urgency  in  this  country  of  feeding 
the  soldiers  of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War.®  Milk  was  demanded  that 
would  keep  under  transportation  and  still  be  of  a  bulk  to  make  trans- 
portation possible.  The  condensed  milk  business  received  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  at  this  time. 

During  the  present  war,  the  demand  for  canned  milk  has  again 
become  insistent,  and  its  production,  especially  for  export  trade,  has 
been  greatly  stimulated.  The  use  of  cannpd  milk  will  undoubtedly 
become  widespread,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  most  essential  that  the  best  forms  of  these  products 
shall  be  generally  used,  especially  the  canned  milk  which  is  best 
adapted  for  nourishment  of  infants  and  yourfg  diildren,  and  for  use 
as  a  food  for  convalescents. 

Sweetened  condensed  milk  has  been  used  in  the  feeding  of  infants 
for  several  generations  and  has  been  also  of  considerable  use  in  th<* 
general  nourishment  of  the  household.  As  an  infant  food  it  lias  the 
drawback  of  an  enormously  liigh  sugar  content.  With  a  40  per  cent 
proportion  of  sugar  (sucrose),  condensed  milk  must  be  so  diluted  for 
the  average  infant  that  the  percentage  of  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  original  milk  is  brought  below  the  proportion  best  adapted  to 
growth  and  development,  if  we  take  woman's  milk  as  the  standard. 
If  the  sugar  content  is  left  high  by  diluting  the  milk  less,  frequent  bad 
results  from  the  intake  of  too  much  sugar  or  from  sugar  indigestion 
occur.  Children  who  apparently  thrive  on  condensed  milk — that  is, 
who  can  stand  a  high  sugar  food — are  not  found  as  a  rule  to  liavc  a 
good  muscular  development;  though  often  fat,  they  are  flabby  and 
pale  and  do  not  show  the  average  resistance  to  disease.  Animal 
experimentations  also  go  to  prove  the  relative  inadequacy  of  con- 
densed milk  as  food  for  the  young.®  Condensed  milk  is  not  sterile 
and  so  may  possibly  contain  disease  germs.  It  spoils  if  left  open  to 
the  air,  or  if  not  kept  iced,  and  must  be  used  up  quickly  after  being 
opened.  These  are  additional  reasons  why  condensed  milk  is  not 
a  safe  food  for  infants  in  the  hands  of  an  average  mother,  without 
medical  supervision.  For  occasional  use,  or  for  use  as  a  food  in  certain 
emergencies  under  the  skilled  direction  of  a  competent  physician, 
condensed  milk  has  served  a  useful  purpose. 
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It  is,  however,  certainly  not  the  form  of  canned  milk  to  choose  for 
the  adequate  nourishment  of  children  or  adults  where  fresh  milk 
can  not  be  obtained  and  transportation  of  food  products  from  too 
great  distances  must  be  considered.  We  should  also  recognize  that 
condensed  milk  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  high  water  content  even 
after  evaporation,  and  is  unnecessarily  bulky  for  shipping. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  (UNSWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK). 

Commercially,  this  product  is  made  by  taking  fresh  milk,  adding 
nothing  to  it,  evaporating  it  down  to  one-half  or  two-fifths  the  original 
bulk,  placing  it  in  cans,  and  then  steriUzing  the  contents  by  subjecting 
the  cans  to  steam  under  pressure.  The  temperature  must  be  *^high 
enough  and  maintained  long  enough  to  insure  absolute  sterility  to 
the  product  and  to  give  the  milk  sufficient  body  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  butter  fat  in  subsequent  transportation  and 
storage."® 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  in  tfie  process  of  condensing  or  evaporating 
milk  to  have  a  product  of  a  uniformly  good  quality  and  composition, 
or  to  be  able  to  detect  such  faults.  Any  form  of  condensed  milk  will 
umially  give  unmistakable  evidence  if  it  has  spoiled  before  opening, 
and  hence  there  is  fittle  danger  of  putrid  canned  milk  being  used. 
There  are,  however,  two  real  dangers  in  the  use  of  any  condensed 
milk.  One  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  milk  used  in  canning  is 
frequently  not  the  best;  also  in  the  case  of  sweetened  condensed  milk, 
an  unsterile  product,  the  possibiUty  of  disease  germs  surviving  in 
p6orly  processed  milks  must  be  considered.  The  second  danger  is 
the  fact  that  once  opened  condensed  milk  or  evaporated  milk  is 
easily  contaminated,  deteriorates  rapidly,  and  so  becomes  unfit  for 
use  as  an  infant  food. 

Evaporated  milk  has  the  consistency,  taste,  and  appearance  of 
thill  cream.  If  properly  made  it  is  a  sterile  product  and  will  keep 
unopened  indefinitely,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  "best  when  fresh." 

The  regulations  governing  evaporated  milk  under  the  pure  food  and 
drug  laws  are  those  governing  all  condensed  whole  milks,  but  it  must 
contain  not  less  than  25.6  per  cent  of  total  solids,  and  7.8  per  cent  of 
milk  fat.®  The  relative  proportion  of  the  original  ingredients  of 
milk — the  so-called  **  milk  soUds'' — is  about  the  same  in  the  analyses 
given  of  sweetened  condensed  and  evaporated  (unsweetened  con- 
densed) milk.  The  sweetened  condensed  milk  differs  not  only  in  the 
high  content  of  cane  sugar  but  has  as  a  rule  each  of  the  milk  soUds  in 
a  slightly  higher  proportion  probably  due  to  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
densation than  is  usual  in  evaporated  milk. 
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Average  composition  (Hunziker).  @ 
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Evaporated  milk,  if  used  when  the  can  is  first  opened,  is  a  safe 
food,  because  it  is  free  of  all  germ  life.  It  resembles  ui  this  point 
boiled  milk,  and  like  it,  is  superior  in  point  of  sterility  and  also  in 
digestibility  to  pasteurized  or  raw  milk,  since  the  digestibility  of 
both  the  fat  and  casein  is  probably  increased  by  the  exposure  of  the 
milk  to  high  temperature  in  processing. 

The  butter-fat,  milk-sugar,  and  mineral  content  is  not  appreciably 
altered  in  quantity  by  condensation,  but  the  minerals  arc  rendered 
less  soluble  by  the  process  of  sterilization.  In  the  process  of  con- 
densation some  of  the  protein  or  curd  is  lost  from  the  mechanical 
adhesion  of  the  curd  to  the  heated  surfaces.  The  effect  of  the  change 
in  solubility  of  the  minerals  present  has  not  been  found  to  cause  any 
appreciable  difference  to  the  child.  From  the  feeding  experiments 
recently  conducted  on  animals,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  either 
of  the  vitamines,  so  far  determined,  is  injured  by  high  temperature. 
By  diluting  with  equal  parts  of  sterile  water,  evaporated  milk  can 
be  reconstituted  approximately  as  ordinary  milk. 

Evaporated  milk  has  been  and  can  be  of  great  use  in  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  household,  and  it  certainly  has  a  more  tenable  place 
in  the  feeding  of  infants  and  young  children,  when  fresh  milk  can 
not  be  obtained,  than  condensed  milk.  We  must  recognize  the  facts 
that  it  will  freeze,  and  is  therefore  not  suitable  for  transportation  in 
cold  weather;  that  it  must  be  carefully  handled  after  opening  if  it 
is  to  remain  a  sterile  food  and  one  fit  to  give  an  infant;  and  that 
even  though  condensed  to  one-half  to  two-fifths  of  its  original  bulk, 
it  is  still  bulky  to  transport.  Also  all  condensed  milk  is  relatively 
high  in  price  as  compared  with  a  grade  A  raw  milk.  Condensed  milk 
is  now  retailing  at  25  cents  and  evaporated  milk  at  15  cents  a  pound, 
and  since  both  these  milks  are  reduced  one-half  or  more  in  bulk, 
these  prices  are  about  the  price  of  1  quart  of  reconstituted  milk. 
All  these  reasons  make  evaporated  milk  far  from  the  ideal  substitute 
for  fresh  milk. 
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DRY   MILK   OR  MILK   POWDER. 

The  dry-milk  industry  began  as  a  means  of  saving  tlio  skim  milk, 
the  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cream.  On  many 
farms  to-day  great  quantities  of  skim  milk  are  still  wasted  or 
uneconomic  ally  used  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  Tlic  movement  to 
utilize  this  product  in  making  more  skim-milk  powder  or  in  the 
making  of  skim-milk  cheese  is  an  enterprise  that  should  meet  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  interested  in  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  our  population. 

Milk  powder  is  now  made  in  over  30  factories  in  this  country®  and 
by  at  least  four  essentially  diflferent  processes.  *  Skim-milk  powder 
was  the  first  type  produced  in  this  coimtry  and  is  still  the  principal 
form  on  the  market.  It  has  a  wide  wholesale  demand  for  use  in 
bakeries  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  mUk  chocolate. 
The  retail  sale  of  any  milk  powder  has  never  been  great,  and  the  use 
of  skim-milk  powder  in  family  cooking  has  never  received  the  attention 
which  this  valuable  form  of  protein  food  deserves. 

Milk  is  now  also  dried  as  whole  milk,  as  milk  with  one-half  the  fat 
removed  (haJf-skim  milk),  and  as  buttermilk,  while  the  different 
constituents  of  the  mUk  itself — the  butter  fat,  casein,  whey,  or  millf 
sugar — are  separated  by  certain  dry-milk  concerns  and  put  on  the 
market  as  powders. 

Under  the  food  and  drug  regulations  dried  milk  must  be  ''the 
product  resulting  from  the  removal  of  water  from  milk,  and  contain 
hot  less  than  26  per  cent  milk  fat  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
moisture.''  ® 

The  essential  point  here  as  in  every  canned-milk  product  ia  that 
the  original  milk  shall  be  of  a  high  quality.  No  good  canned  milk 
can  be  produced  from  stale  or  impure  milk. 

After  the  question  of  the  quality  of  milk  used  is  settled,  the  impor- 
tant thing  apparently  in  all  processes  now  used  in  preparing  milk 

1  The  prlndpal  processes  by  which  dried  millc  is  made  to-day  are  briefly  as  f oUows: 

A.  MUk  Is  fed  in  a  thin  stream  over  two  stcam-heatcd  cylinders  or  drums,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
apart  and  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  The  milk  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  cylinders  dries  as  a  thin 
fltaa  and  comes  off  the  revolving  cylinder  as  a  sheet,  which  is  easily  crushed  into  a  fine  powd6r.  The 
cylinders,  which  are  some  60  inches  long  and  24  inches  in  diameter,  arc  charged  with  steam  under  two  or 
three  atmospheres  of  pressure  causfng  the  heating  surfoccs  to  have  a  temperature  of  about  250*  to  280"  F. 
This  process,  known  as  the  Just  patent  in  the  United  States  and  as  the  Just-Batmaker  patent  in 
England,  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  J.  R.  Hatmaker,  of  London. 

B.  The  milk  is  first  pasteurized  and  then  condensed  in  the  vacuum  pan  at  a  low  temperature  (130*  F.) 
to  aboot  one-fourth  of  its  bulk.  This  condensed  product  is  forced  under  high  pressure  through  minute 
openings  in  a  metal  disk  into  a  hot-air  chamber.  The  atomized  liquid  surrounded  by  a  current  of  hot  air 
instantly  dries  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  as  a  snowy  powder,  the  moisture  rising  as  a  cloud 
of  steam.  The  mijiture  of  the  liquid  and  air  in  the  evaporating  chamber  is  stated  to  be  about  180*  F. 
This  method  was  originally  developed  in  France  and  is  called  there  and  in  England  the  Bevenot  dc  Ne veu 
process.    In  this  country  it  is  known  as  the  Merrell-Gere  process. 

C.  A  third  method  of  making  dried  milk,  by  reducing  it  to  apfM'oximatc  dryness  in  a  vacuum  pan 
equipped  with  a  mechanical  stirrer,  is  also  used  inthis  country.  It  has  the  advantage  of  exposingtho  milk 
to  a  low  though  prolonged  temperature. 
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powder  is  the  degree  of  lieat,  and  the  period  of  heating  of  tlio  milk 
in  the  proeess  of  drying.  The  processes  differ  very  materially  in 
these  points,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  whether  the  properties 
of  milk  are  more  apt  to  ])e  changed  by  being  held  at  a  low  temperature 
(approximately  145^  F.  in  process  C)  for  hours,  or  at  a  high  tem- 
perature (approximately  175°  F.  m  process  B  or  275°  F.  in  process 
A)  for  a  very  short  time.  Theoretically  milk  should  suffer  greater 
change  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected,  so  that 
milk  put  out  by  processes  in  which  a  temperature  not  over  180°  F. 
is  used  ought  to  bo  preferable.  Such  dry  milk  has  the  property  of 
being  completely  soluble  and  of  reconstituting  in  cold  water,  which 
is  a  tangible  advantage. 

In  the  early  days  of  manufacturing  milk  powder,  before  the  f resli- 
ness  of  the  milk  was  insisted  on,  some  form  of  alkali  was  commonly 
added  in  the  pmcess  of  drying  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  milk, 
as  well  as  to  render  the  casein  more  soluble.  Cane  sugar  or  mak 
sugar  was  also  frequently  added. 

By  the  perfection  of  the  different  st^eps  used  in  the  process,  and 
especially  by  control  of  'the  temperature  employed,  milk  powder 
to-day  can  be  made  of  milk  or  any  of  its  constituents  without  the 
addition  of  any  foreign  substance  and  yet  be  completely  soluble  in 
water.  In  the  best  preparations  of  dry  whole  or  half -skim  milk  the 
constituents  are  also  little,  if  any,  altered  from  their  natural  state  ni 
fresh  milk.  The  butter  fat  retains  the  globular  form  and  read'dy 
emulsifies  when  mixed  with  water,  the  actual  size  of  the  fat  globules 
are  apparently  reduced  by  the  dr^ang  process,  the  albumen  is  not 
coagulated,  and  the  casein  is  not  toughened  in  drying  and  is  still 
miscible  in  water.  From  recent  animal  experimentation  it  seems 
positive  that  the  growth-promoting  property  of  fresh  milk  is  not 
appreciably  diminished  in  milk  powder  made  by  the  best  methods. 
Whether  or  not  diy  whole  milk  is  a  complete  food  or  whether,  like 
steriUzed  and  pasteurized  milk,  when  fed  alone  to  infants  it  may 
occasionally  produce  some  degree  of  scurvy  can  not  be  definitely 
stated.  In  Franco  and  England,  where  it  has  been  most  used  as  an 
infant  food,  ®  no  evidence  is  oflFered  to  show  that  scui-vy  follows  its 
long  or  exclusive  use. 

Fermentation  or  bacterial  decomposition  of  milk  powder  can  not 
occur,  as  bacterial  action  does  not  take  place  in  a  substance  with 
a  moisture  content  under  5  per  cent  or  3  per  cent  as  it  is  in  the  best 
milk  powder. 

All  products  containing  milk  fat  keep  better  when  placed  in  the 
cold  and  not  exposed  to  light  or  air.  One  great  drawback  to  the 
production  of  dry  whole  or  half-skim  milk  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  powder  made  by  the  old  methods  quickly  became  rancid.     Tlie 
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manufacture  of  dry  milk  has  been  so  improved  that  even  dry  whole 
milk  is  now  put  up  in  a  form  by  the  best  processes  that  will  keep 
unopened  for  at  least  a  year  and  for  many  months  oven  when  opened 
without  the  detection  of  any  rancid  or  'fallow ^'  flavor,  which  is  the 
first  sign  of  deterioration.  Nevertheless,  the  production  of  dr\'  milk 
should  be  carefully  regulated  to  meet  the  demand,  and  all  canned 
milk  shoidd  be  dated  to  insure  its  use  as  food  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

Dry  milk  is  put  up  in  tin  receptacles  of  different  sizes,  the  price 
per  pound  varying  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  milk  dried.  Dry  skim  milk  in  bulk  at  wholesale  sells 
as  low  as  24  cents  a  pound  and  dry  whole  milk  at  42  cents  a  pound, 
which  gives  a  whole  milk,  when  it  iifproperly  reconstituted,  at  about 
II  cents  a  quart.  (Jaimary,  1918,  prices.)  The  best  brands  of  milk 
powder  put  out  specially  for  infant  use,  however,  retail  at  a  price 
which  is  equivalent  to  milk  from  12  to  20  cents  a  quart. 

In  infant  feeding,  milk  powder  has  been  of  late  years  widely  used 
by  physicians  in  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  and  with  apparently 
great  success,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  reported  normal  gains  in 
weight  and  other  evidences  of  good  nutrition  in  cliildren  fed  exclu- 
sively on  this  form  of  milk.  Physicians  in  our  large  cities  and  in 
Germany  have  also  recently  been  experimenting  in  the  use  of  dry 
milk  for  infant  feeding. 

The  good  points  about  dry  milk  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
(1)  Increased  digestibility,  (2)  bacterial  purity^  (3)  keeping  quali- 
ties-7-no  ice  needed,  (4)  convenience — always  ready,  (5)  palatability, 
(6)  cheapness — no  waste,  (7)  transportation  advantages — small  bulk, 
does  not  freeze.  Against  dry  milk  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  a  canned 
product,  a  food  subjected  to  high  temperatures  in  the  process  of 
manufacture;  and  that  there  is  no  guaranty  of  the  quality  and 
cleanliness  of  the  original  milk. 

Apparently,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  experience  abroad,  dry  milk 
from  which  half  the  cream  approximately  has  been  removed  before 
drying,  so-called  ''half -skim"  dry  milk,  has  distinct  advantages  in 
the  feeding  of  very  young  infants.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  dilution  of  this  milk  a  mixture  relatively  high  in  protein 
and  sugar  and  relatively  low  in  fat  is  obtained  without  the  addition 
of  extra  sugar  or  casein,  and  such  a  mixture  has  a  high  enough 
nutritive  value  to  produce  normal  growth.  In  older  infants — those 
over  6  months  of  age — dry  whole-milk  mixtures  are  advocated  and 
would  seem  theoretically  advantageous,  since  at  this  age  the  child 
needs  and  can  digest  more  fat,  and  the  relatively  low  sugar  of  whole 
milk  can  be  supplemented  by  cereals  or  by  sugar,  as  is  usually  done 
with  older  infants  fed  cows'  milk. 
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The  folic  wing  table  of  the  relative  composition  of  dried  (1)  whole 
milk,  (2)  half -skim  milk,  and  (3)  skim  milk,  is  taken  from  Pritchard.®' 


Average  percentage  composition. 

Caloric 

value  per 

ounce. 

Casein. 

Albumen. 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

1.  Full-cream  milk... 

2.  Half-cream  mllfe. . . 

3.  Separated  milk 

24.50 
30.58 
31.40 

1.94 
2.42 
2.49 

38.92 
39.70 
55.00 

28.00 

15.10 

1.00 

146  cal. 
119  cal. 
104  cal. 

The  composition  of  whole  dried  milk  has  been  specially  studied 
by  a  number  of  authorities,  and  all  agree  that  the  milk  solids  are 
increased  about  eight  times  that  of  the  original  milk.  Therefore 
to  reconstitute  an  average  milk  with  a  fat  between  3  and  4  per  cent 
one  part  of  milk  powder  should  be  taken  to  eight  or  eight  and  a  half 
parts  of  water. 

Composition  of  whole  dry  milk.  ®^ 

Fat approximately. .  25  to  28  per  cent. 

Protein Practically  same  as  fat. 

Sugar 34  to  40  per  cent. 

Ash 6  to  7  per  cent. 

Water 5  to  7  per  cent. 

An  interesting  report  on  the  analyses  of  specimens  of  dry  milk 
from  different  countries  has  been  made  by  SommerviUe,®**  who  gives 
as  the  mean  analysis: 

Fat 28.5 

Sugar 36.8 

Prot<>in 24.3 

Salts '. 5. 6 

Water 4. 8 

Tlie  fact  that  the  powder  form  of  dry  milk  makes  it  possible  to 
give  it  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  desired — that  is,  with  any 
quantity  of  water — makes  dry  milk  a  particular^  useful  form  of  food 
in  cases  of  certain  types  of  vomiting  in  infancy  or  wherever  small 
amounts  of  fluid  of  high  nutritive  value  are  required. 

The  desirability  of  milk  powder — the  most  concentrated  form  of 
milk — ^for  use  in  travehng  or  for  transportation  to  places  where  fresh 
milk  is  not  available  is  self-evident.  The  French  picturesquely 
characterize  dry  milk  as  *'la  vache  en  placard/'  *'tlie  row  in  the 
cupboard."  There  are  also  certain  occasions  where  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  even  when  fresh  milk  is  available,  dry  mUk  seems  to  have 
a  legitimate  use  to-day.  Such  a  situation  might  occur  when  only 
one  bottle  feeding  a  day  has  to  be  given  to  an  infant  whose  parents' 
means  are  hmited. 

For  dispensary,  hospital,  or  day-nursery  use  milk  powder  is 
distinctly  more  economical  than  any  other  form  of  cows'  milki  for 
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the  cost  of  all  equipment,  including  kitchen  outfit,  ice,  refrigerating 
plant,  and  the  large  number  of  bottles  is  eUminated,  as  well  as  much 
of  the  service  needed  to  prepare  and  dispense  milk  preparations. 
The  use  of  dry  milk,  as  directed  by  a  physician,  needs  only  the  equip- 
ment and  inteUigence  to  boil  water  and  measure  in  tablespoons. 

The  only  ether  canned  milk  which  stands  any  comparison  with  a 
good  rmlk  powder  for  infant  use  is  evaporated  milk.  This  product, 
however,  has  been  sterilized  at  high  temperatures  for  a  long  period, 
which  may  or  may  not  affect  the  essential  properties.  Good  diy  milk 
can  be  made  without  pasteurization,  though  pasteurization  is  part 
of  one  of  the  best  processes,  and  in  the  two  processes  most  used  the 
actual  drying  by  the  exposure  of  the  milk  to  a  high  temperature, 
either  around  175°  F.  where  the  milk  has  been  previously  pasteur- 
ized or  around  275°  F.  where  the  milk  has  not  been  pasteurized,  is 
practically  instantaneous.  Apparently  this  short  high  temperature 
exposure  does  not  injure  the  essential  nature  of  the  vitamines  as  far 
as  the  present  evidence  goes. 

Experience  has  taught  the  specialist  concerned  with  the  feeding  of 
infants  that  a  certain  proportion  of  infants  fed  exclusively  on  boiled 
milk  and  water,  or  condensed  milk  and  water,  or  on  certain  patent 
foods  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar  will  develop  more  or  less 
pronounced  signs  of  scurvy.  Recent  investigation  has  made  it  seem 
probable  that  some  infants  whose  sole  food  is  pasteurized  milk,  sugar, 
and  water,  without  the  addition  of  fruit  juice  or  vegetable  water,  will 
finally  cease  to  grow,  and  may  show  also  symptoms  of  scurvy  of  a 
more  or  less  definite  character.®  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  any 
milk,  other  than  fresh  raw  milk,  when  used  alone,  may  prove  an 
inadequate  or  injurious  food  for  infants  and  may  not  allow  of  normal 
growth  either  in  weight  or  length.  Such  milk  used  exclusively  wiU 
produce  in  a  certain  proportion  of  infants  more  or  less  distinct 
symptoms  of  scurvy,  due  either  to  the  loss  in  heating  of  some  undefined 
substance — probably  not  a  vitamine® — or  due  to  infection  by  bac- 
teria or  their  products,  the  result  of  the  milk's  being  stale  when 
used.®  Therefore,  whenever  an  infant  is  fed  a  canned  or  sterilized 
or  even  a  pasteurized  milk,  fruit  or  vegetable  juice  should  be  begun 
early  until  we  know  exactly  in  what  particulars  these  milks  differ 
from  fresh,  clean,  raw  milk. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  the  United  States,  little  attention  has  been  paid 
by  the  dry-milk  manufacturers  to  putting  out  a  product  suitable  for 
the  use  of  infants  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  enough  to  attract  gen- 
eral notice.  As  yet  very  Uttle  milk  of  the  best.quaUty  and  produced 
under  the  most  hygienic  circumstances  is  dried.  Much  of  the  dry 
milk  on  the  market  is  made  from  milk  of  an  inferior  quaUty  and  still 
contains  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  some  other  alkali  used  to  neutralize 
it,  and  the  price  of  grade  A  dry  milk  on  the  market  is  considerably 
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liiglier  than  the  highest  price  asked  for  fresh  grade  A  inilk.  Whole- 
milk  i)o\vder  or  half-skim-milk  powder  madaof  grade  A  milk  to  which 
no  addition  of  any  foreign  substance  has  been  made  should  be  avail- 
able on  the  retail  market  to-day  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  percentage  of  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  retailer.  At  the  present  prices  of  ^Ik  wholesale  a  grade  A 
milk  powder  could  probably  be  put  out,  if  the  retailing  oould  be  con- 
trolled, at  a  price  allowing  it  to  be  reconstituted  at  12  cents  a  quart. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  for  the  production  of  milk  powder  to-day. 
By  this  means  more  milk  suitable  for  the  use  of  young  infants  can 
be  put  on  the  market,  and  the  cliildren  in  Europe  and  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  United  States  can  be  adequately  nourished,  since  good 
milk  can  be  transported  around  the  globe. 

Dry  skim  milk,  dry  casein,  and  diy  whey  are  forms  of  dry  milk 
especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  sick  child,  and  are  foods  already 
well  known  to  the  medical  profession  under  special  trade  names, 
which  of  course  mean  a  high-priced  product.  The  separate  constitu- 
ents of  milk  bring  a  lower  price  than  dry  whole  milk,  and  they  could 
be  available  for  hospital  use,  or,  in  the  case  of  skim  milk,  for  use  in 
household  cooking  if  their  properties  and  legitimate  retail  prices  were 
known. 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  MILK  CAN   BE  USED  FOR  THE  OLDER 

CHILD  AND  FOR  COOKING. 

Wlu»n  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  nourisliment  of  the  child  over 
2  years  of  age,  wc  can  state  two  things  absolutely:  First,  milk  is  an 
indispensable  food  for  the  growing  child,  essential  for  its  proper 
growth  and  development,  and,  second,*  clean  fresh  milk  is  the  best 
form  of  milk  for  the  use  of  children  of  all  ages.  Tlie  reasons  for  these 
statomont.s  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  previous  section  and 
need  not  be  reenumerated. 

If  good  raw  milk  or  pasteurized  milk  can  not  be  obtained,  in()d(M-- 
ately  fresh  canned  milk-  either  evaporated  or  dried — may  be  used 
instead  of  fresli  milk,  under  certain  conditions. 

Every  growing  child  is  better  and  more  cheaply  nourished  if  it  is 
jriveii  clean  whole  milk,  either  as  a  drink  or  in  the  cooked  food  mak- 
ing  up  the  daily  diet.  A  pint  and  a  half  of  whole  milk  daily  ls  the 
safe  amount  thought  desirable  to  nourish  the  young  child  (from 
18  months  to  12  years  of  age)  when  the  rest  of  the  diet  is  balanced. 

If  caimed  milk  is  used  instead  of  fresh  milk,  the  quality  of  the 
milk  used  in  canningshould  be  good,  and  the  amoimt  of  milk  given  must 
be  the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  pint  and  a  half  of  whole  fresh  milk. 
There  is  a  great  danger  that  mothers  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
canned  milk  may  not  properly  apportion  the  amount  of  milk  to  bo 
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given  to  the  child  and  for  this  reason  allow  either  too  little  or  more 
than  is  necessary  or  judicious  for  daily  use.  If  skimmed  milk  is 
used  instead  of  whole-milk  powder,  milk  fat,  which  contains  one  of 
the  essential  factors  necessary  to  produce  normal  i^rowth  in  children, 
should  be  added  to  the  diet  in  the  form  of  butter  or  cream. 

We  should  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  property  of  butter 
due  to  the  vitamine  content  and  its  property,  common  to  all  fats, 
of  furnishing  energy  when  consumed  in  the  bo<ly.  As  far  as  its  use 
as  body  fuel  is  concerned,  butter  is  the  equivalent  of  any  edible 
animal  or  vegetable  oil.  Considering  it  in  relation  to  it^s  vitamine 
content  no  other  fat  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  milk  fat .  ®  ®  Pork 
fat  and  vegetable  oils  have,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  little  or  no  growth- 
producing  power.®  Beef  fat,  however,  does  contain  this  essential 
vitamine,  and  margarine  made  from  beef  fat,  especially  margarine 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  skim  milk  is  used,  has  apparently  about 
the  same  growth-producing  power  as  butter.®  If  we  include  suffi- 
cient whole  milk  (IJ  pints)  in  the  child's  daily  food,  beef -fat  mar- 
garine may  be  safely  given  instead  of  butter  and  for  reasons  of 
economy  this  may  be  a  wise  procedure.  Lard,  vegetable  oil,  and 
nut  margarines  are  not  substitutes  for  butter  or  for  beef-fat  mar- 
garine, as  they  are  only  fuel  fats  and  not  fats  plus  substances  which 
determine  body  growth.®  Milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  beef  drippings 
have  been  and  are  the  chief  source  of  the  important  vitamine  found 
especially  in  animal  fats.  AH  of  these  foodstuffs  are  now  exceed- 
ingly high  in  price  and  there  is  great  danger  that  in  the  families  of 
the  poor  where  formerly  beef  drippings  and  even  suet  pudding® 
have  been  the  chief  soiu'ce  of  animal  fat,  vegetable  oil  or  nut  mar- 
garines— which  are  liot  equivalent  either  to  beef  fat  or  to  butter — 
may  be  substituted  as  the  only  table  fat  in  the  diet  of  the  growing 
child. 

The  experience  abroad,  in  the  case  of  wounded  men  during,  the 
present  war,  has  pointed  out  another  important  attribute  of  milk. 
The  presence  of  milk  fat  in  the  diet  apparently  promotes  not  only 
body  growth  but  body  repair,  as  seen  in  the  healing  of  wounds, 
according  to  many  references  in  the  war  literature.  The  urgency 
of  a  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  hospital  use  and  for  our  men  in 
prison  camps  is  then  also  apparent. 

SJdm  milk  has  a  legitimate  use  for  the  nutrition  of  children,  if 
we  look  upon  this  substance  simply  as  a  form  of  protein,  that  is,  a 
food  similar  to  lean-  meat.  It  does  not  in  any  way  take  the  place 
of  whole  milk  for  the  child,  because  it  lacks  the  essential  fat.  No 
more  valuable  or  cheaper  form  of  protein — body-building  food — 
exists  than  skim  milk  and,  to  a  large  extent,  skim  milk  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  meat  in  the  child's  dieta^3^  Pound  for  pound,  skim- 
milk  cheese  (cottage  cheese)  is  about  equivalent  to  beef. 
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In  household  cooking  also  skim  milk  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  whole  milk  and  can  be  safely  substituted  for  whole  milk  in 
preparing  certam  dishes,  if,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  amount  of 
animal  fat — other  than  lard — ^used  in  the  dietary  is  carefully  watched 
and  not  allowed  to  decrease  markedly. 

Ordinary  cheese  is  a  whole-milk  product  containing  both  fat  and 
protein  and  is  of  great  value  in  the  dietary  of  adults  and  older  chil- 
dren. Little  children  can  not  be  given  much  whole-milk  cheese,  as 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  digest.  Skim-milk  cheese  contains,  of 
course,  no  fat.  It  has  the  same  food  value  as  skim  milk  and  is  not 
indigestible. 

SUMMARY. 

Milk  is,  then,  the  mdispensable  food  for  children,  and  whole  milk 
in  some  form  must  be  furnished  them,  if  the  nutrition  of  the  average 
child  is  to  be  maintained  and  if  normal  growth  in  height  and  weight 
is  to  be  assured. 

Previous  to  the  present  war  the  United  States  did  not  produce 
all  the  dairy  products  used  in  this  country,  and. now,  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  practically  all  importation  of  these  foodstuffs,  we  are  called 
upon  to  export  large  quantities  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  to  feed 
our  aUies  and  our  soldiers  in  Europe. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  milk,  a  rise  duo  to  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  has  resulted,  in  our  large  cities,  in  a  diminished  use 
of  milk,  and  has  greatly  disturbed  the  regular  supply  of  milk  for 
city  trade.  One  way  in  which  the  price  of  milk  can  be  controlled 
is  by  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution  or  at  least  preventing  its 
increase.  Fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  milk,  or  diminished  uso 
of  milk  throughout  the  countr^^  will  inevitably  result  in  a  lessened 
production  and  a  decrease  of  the  dairy  business. 

The  destruction  of  the  inilcli  cow,  the  loss  of  our  herds  at  this 
critical  period,  would  be  a  calamity  of  far-reaching  consequences 
and  one  from  which  the  Nation  would  slowly  recover.  The  herds 
of  the  Nation  should  be  carefully  augmented  and  the  milk  produc- 
tion per  capita  actually  increased,  since  in  peace  times  the  United 
States  produced  no  more  and  even  less  milk  than  that  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  its  people.  The  exporting  of  milk 
must  decrease  the  available  supply  for  home  consumption,  even  if 
the  production  per  capita  is  not  allowed  to  diminish. 

The  nourishment  of  our  children  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Nation. 
Every  child  from  18  months  to  12  years  of  age  is  better  for  having 
1^  pints  of  milk  in  its  daily  diet.  Since  milk  and  milk  products  are 
a  vital  necessity  for  children,  for  nursing  mothers,  and  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  public  should  1)0  made  to  realize  that  the 
children's  need  for  dairy  products  should  be  assured.    If  necessary, 
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the  use  of  milk,  cream,  or  butter  for  adult  consumption  must  be 
restricted. 

The  curtailing  of  food  by  the  adult  population  is  not  a  serious  mat- 
ter and  may  even  be  beneficial.  The  average  child  to-day  does 
not  have  enough  of  the  right  sort  of  food  and  can  not  have  its  food' 
cut  down  nor  the  important  articles  of  its  diet  replaced  by  questionable 
substitutes  without  grave  danger  of  increasing  malnutrition  in  our 
child  population. 

Clean,  fresh  cows'  milk  is  the  best  available  form  of  milk  for 
children  after  they  are  weaned.  Pasteurized  milk,  sterilized  milk, 
or  canned  milk  may  be  substituted  for  it  when  clean  fresh  cows' 
milk  can  not  be  obtained. 

The  transpoitation  of  food  to  Europe  and  to  distant  parts  of  our 
own  country,  where  the  dairy  business  has  not  been  developed,  makes 
the  production  of  a  good  quality  of  pure  canned  milk  necessary. 
Evaporated  milk  (unsweetened  condensed)  and  dry  milk  are  the  best 
available  forms  of  canned  milk  for  the  use  of  children.  Dry  milk 
(milk  powder),  if  its  quality  can  be  assured,  appears  to  be  the  most 
desirable  form  of  milk  for  distant  transportation,  for  the  use  of  young 
children,  or  for  general  household  use  where  fresh  or  pasteurized  milk 
is  not  obtainable.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  furnish  some  form 
of  clean  whole  milk  for  the  use  of  our  child  population,  in  order  that 
war  conditions  may  not  have  the  adverse  effect  on  them  so  plainly 
visible  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Lowered  nutrition  in  children  means  decreased  vitahty  and  lowered 
resistance  to  disease.  If  the  nutrition  of  our  children  is  impaired  for 
any  length  of  time,  full  juvenile  development  wiU  be  permanently 
arrested.  Nor  is  the  physical  stunting  of  the  race  the  only  evil  that 
serious  undernourishment  of  our  child  population  entails.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  abnormality  are  largely  influenced  by  physical 
health,  ai^d  a  period  of  malnutrition  among  the  children  of  America 
may  easily  be  followed  by  a  period  of  intellectual  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion. 

Victory  in  arms  will  be  settled  in  this  war  by  the  stamina  of  our 
fighting  men.  Ultimate  victory  can  come  only  to  the  Nation  that 
carefully  conserves  the  stamina  of  its  children,  upon  whom  depends 
the  future  of  the  race. 
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STUDIES  OF  USE  OF  MILK  BY  FAMILIES  HAVING  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


II.  WASHINGTON. 

The  babies  and  little  children  of  Washington  are  not  having  enough  milk  to 
drink.  All  normal  children  are  better  for  at  least  three  cups  of  milk  daily; 
tut  figures  compiled  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor;  from  material  gathered  by  the  public-health  nurses  of  Washington^ 
show  that,  out  of  482  children  between  2  and  7  years  of  age,  more  than  half  are 
receiving  no  fresh  milk  to  drink  at  all.  This  proportion  (52.7  per  cent  of  the 
total )  is  higher  by  13  points  than  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  same  group 
(39.6  per  cent)  who  drank  no  fresh  milk  last  j'ear.  The  increase  may  be  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  milk,  and  it  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  some  of  those  children  who  have 
reached  their  second  birthday  since  last  year  have  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  continue  to  provide  milk  for  them,  though  they  did  so  as  long  as  the  children 
were  under  2. 

Though  many  mothers  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  ^f 
the  grow^ing  child,  most  of  them  know  that  the  babies  under  2  should  have  It. 
Of  the  271  babies  under  2  in  the  families  studied,  only  7.2  yter  cent  of  those 
who  are  not  breast  fed  are  drinking  no  milk  at  all,  and  two- thirds  of  the  90 
babies  who  are  drinking  some  fresh  milk  are  receiving  three  cups  a  day.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  babies  are  nursed  by  their  mothers,  but  more 
than  61.4  per  cent  of  these  mothers  are  not  drinking  any  milk,  and  only  7.6 
I>er  cent  of  them  are  drtnklng  at  least  the  three  cups  a  day  that  physicians 
think  necessary  for  nursing  mothers. 

The  lack  of  fresh  milk  in  a  chiUVs  diet  is  liable  to  have  serious  consequences. 
Not  only  Is  he  deprived  of  the  best  of  all  foods  for  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment, but  often  he  receives  Injurious  substitutes  in  its  stead.  In  many  families 
^here  the  children  receive  no  milk,  tea  and  coffee  are  used  to  take  Its  place.- 
In  the  Washington  families  studied  it  was  found  that  about  27.6  per  cent  of 
the  261  children  and  babies  who  receive  no  fresh  milk  to  drink  are  getting  some 
milk  In  combination  with  other  foods ;  that  43.3  per  cent  are  receiving  the  regu- 
lar family  diet,  which  may  or  may  not  include  tea  and  coffee,  or  milk  in  other 
foods ;  but  that  29.1  per  cent  are  regularly  drinking  tea  and  coffee  as  substitutes 
tor  milk. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  families,  averaging  about  six  members  each, 
were  covered  by  the  survey.  All  these  families  have  at  least  two  children 
under  8,  all  but  9.6  per  cent  have  children  under  2,  and  67.3  per  cent  have  chil- 
dren under  1  year  of  age.  While. only  19  of  these  families,  as  compared  with 
23  In  1917,  are  receiving  no  fresh  milk  at  all,  the  figures  show  that,  as  a  whole, 
families  are  buying  less  milk  this  year  than  last.    The  total  consumption  for 
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1918  was  283.9  quarts,  as  against  308.3  quarts  in  1917.  While  the  average  daily 
decrease  from  last  year's  figures  for  families  using  some  fresh  milk  is  only  9.7 
Iier  cent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  amount  of  milk  used  last  year 
(1.12  quarts  daily  per  family  of  six)  was  far  below  the  quantity  recommended. 

These  figures  seem  more  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  753,  or  over 
46  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  all  the  families  studied  are 
under  8  years  of  age.  Of  the  94  families  who  decreased  the  amount  of  milk 
purchased,  over  88  per  cent  have  children  under  2  years  of  age.  Though,  on 
the  other  hand,  78  families,  94.9  per  cent  of  whom  have  children  less  than  2 
years  of  age,  are  buying  more  milk,  WO  families  are  buying  the  same  amount 
as  last  year,  and  in  70  out  of  these  100  families  there  is  a  baby  under  1  year 
of  age.  This  suggests  that  the  milk  formerly  received  by  the  older  children 
has  been  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  baby. 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  fresh  milk  bought  by  all  families  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  Increase  of  24  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  canned  milk  pur- 
chased. While  canned  milk  takes  the  place  of  fresh  milk  to  some  extent.  It 
Is  by  no  means  as  desirable  a  food  for  young  babies. 

The  size  of  the  family  income  seems  to  be  an  Important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  quantity  of  fresh  milk  used.  The  poorest  families  show  the  greatest 
decrease  in  the  amount  purchased.  Of  210  families  with  average  weekly  in- 
comes of  $20  and  less,  24.8  per  cent  have  increased  their  milk  purchase  since 
last  year,  38  per  cent  have  decreased,  and  37  per  cent  have  made  no  change; 
while  of  the  families  with  incomes  of  more  than  $20,  42.9  per  cent  are  buying 
more  milk  than  last  year,  25.7  per  cent  less,  and  31.4  r>er  cent  the  same  quan- 
tity. Though  the  numl)er  of  families  receiving  free  milk  has  more  than 
doubled  this  year  (1917,  4;  1918,  9),  it  remains  very  small. 

The  findings  for  Washington  gain  added  meaning  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  families  studied  perhaps  use  more  milk  than  others  of  the  same  economic 
status.  Since  66.2  per  cent  of  the  272  families  covered  by  the  survey  were 
being  visited  by  the  Diet  Kitchen  Infant  Welfare  nurses  and  the  remaining 
33.8  per  cent  were  on  the  list  of  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  all  the  mothers  had  been  instructed  in  the  importance 
of  milk  and  would  make  sacrifices  to  keep  it  in  their  children's  -diet  The 
high  percentage  ©f  young  babies  who  are  receiving  milk  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  infiuence  of  the  nurses,  and  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  educational 
work  that  can  be  done  by  the  infant  welfare  nurse.  Very  serious,  however, 
is  the  lack  of  milk  for  children  over  2.  There  is  grave  cause  for  concern  in 
the  fact  that,  among  the  families  studied,  the  children  between  2. and  7  who 
last  year  were  getting  less  than  half  (45.1  per  cent)  the  milk  they  should 
have  are  receiving  this  year  only  one-fourth  the  desirable  allowance,  while 
fully  one-third  the  babies  under  2  are  receiving  an  amount  insufficient  for 
proper  nourishment. 

Children  and  adults  in  families  studied. 

Total  number  of  families  studied 272 

Total  persons  in  families  studied 1,628 

16  years  of  age  and  over 614 

8  years  of  age,  but  under  16 261 

2  years  of  age,  but  under  8 . 482 

Under   2   years 271 


Number  and  per  cent  distri^tion  of  families  with  mothers  of  specified  nativity 
tmd  racct  according  to  use  of  fresh  mUk  and  change  in  amount  consumed, 
1917  to  1918. 


AllfamiUes. 

Nativity  and  raoe  of  mother 

• 

Native  white. 

Foreign  white. 

Colored. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

I^um- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

TatftI  famillM 

272 

100.0 

79 

100.0 

41 

100.0 

152 

100.0 

PoRhaaDgiioniilk(19): 
Beth  yean 

8 
11 

83 

92 

78 

2.9 
4.0 

30.5 
33.8 
28.6 

1 
2 

18 
26 
32 

1.2 
2.6 

22.8 
32.9 
40.5 

0 
0 

8 
22 
11 

19.5 
53.6 
26.8 

7 
9 

57 
44 
86 

4.6 

This  Tcar  only 

5.9 

PiRhadng  some  mUk  tliis  year  (263): 
Imih  thun  Vurt  yflar,  . ,         r .  t  r  -  - 

37.6 

Swiie  a;  last  year 

28.6 

Morif  ^  in  last  t«w , .  ■ 

22.7 

Kumher  and  per  cent  distrilmtion  of  families  having  specified  income  according 
•     to  use  of  fresh  milk  and  change  in  amount  consumed,  1917  to  1918. 


Total  familiea 

^'ORhadng  no  milk: 

Both  years 

TUs  year  only 

''"diaatng  some  milk  this 

Un  than  last  year 

Same  aa  last  year 

More  tban  last  year. . . 


Allfami- 
Ues. 


Num- 
ber 


272 


8 
11 


83 
92 

78 


Per. 
cent. 


100.00 


2.94 
4.M 


30.51 
33.82 
28.67 


Families  with  weekly  income  o^ 


810  or  less. 


Num- 
ber. 


33 


14 
13 


Per 
cent. 


100.00 


3.03 


42.42 

39.39 
15.15 


Sll  to  815. 


Num- 
ber. 


96 


36 
26 
24 


Per 
cent. 


100.00 


4.16 
6.25 


37.50 
27.08 
25.00 


116  to  120. 


S21  and  over. 


Num- 
ber. 


81 


20| 
31 
23 


Per 

cent. 


100.00 


3.70 
4.93 


24.69 
38.27 
28.31} 


Num- 
ber. 


35 


0 


8| 
11 
15 


Per 

/cent. 


100.00 


2.85 


22.85 
31.42 
42.85 


No  report. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


27 


5 
11 
11 


100.00 


18.51 
40.74 
40.74 


Number  and  per  cent  diatrihution  of  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  in  1918  by 
average  daily  consumpti(m  of  fresh  milk,  1917  and  1918. 


1U7 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


1918 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


AllchUdwn 

Diinkiug  fresh  milk , 

Less  than  Icup 

1  cup  but  less  t^an  3 

3  cups  or  more 

Having  no  fresh  oows'  milk  to  drink 
Breastfed 


482 
276 

14 
148 
114 
101 

15 


100.0 
57.3 

2.0 
30.7 
23.7 
80.6 

3.1 


482 
228 

31 
163 

34 

254 

0 


100.0 

47.3 

6.4 

33.8 

7.1 

62.7 
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Daily  consumptiony  191S,  of  fresh  milk  by  children  under  2  years  not  breast  fed. 


Total  children 

Drinking  fresh  milk 

Less  than  1  cup 

1  cup  but  less  than  3 

3  cups  or  more 

Having  fresh  milk  only  in  other  foods 
Having  no  fresh  milk 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

07 

100.00 

00 

02.78 

2 

2.00 

26 

28.80 

62 

68.91 

4 

4.12 

3 

3.00 
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CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

April  6, 1918— April  6, 1919. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  should  be  marked  by  determined  Na- 
tionwide effort  on  bebulf  of  childhood.  Other  warring  countries 
have  learned  that  national  eecurity  reqnireB  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren. They  are  proving  their  conviction  by  extraordinary  effort  and 
large  expenditure.  Tlie  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the  Wom- 
an's Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  are  therefore 
calling  upon  the  United  States  to  heed  the  experience  of  Europe  and 
to  make  the  second  year  of  the  war,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a'  Chil- 
dren's Year  throughout  the  country. 

Careful  study  of  the  available  sources  of  information  about  child 
welfare  in  the  principal  warring  countries  reveals  striking  develop- 
ments of  work  to  save  the  lives  and  health  of  mothers  and  babies,  and 
to  maintain  family  life  and  homo  care  of  children.  For  example, 
England  during  the  second  year  of.  tlie  war  reduced  her  infant  mor- 
tality rate  to  the  lowest  point  in  her  history^  and  a  special  report 
issued  in  1917  by  tlie  medical  officer  of  the  local  government  board  of 
Great  Britain  sets  forth  the  simple  methods  by  which  this  was  accom- 
plished. The  new  war-orphan  laws  of  France  and  Italy  make  special 
provision  for  children  whose  homes  have  been  broken  up  by  the  casu- 
alties of  war. 

The  importance  of  commuuitr  work  for  older  children  is  also 
emphasized.  Man}^  of  the  exemptions  to  child-labor  laws  permitted 
by  England  and  France  in  the  early  nioiUhs  of  the  war  have  been 
abolished.  Bills  to  provide  fuller  education,  physical  training,  and 
occupational  teaching  are  pending  in  the  parliaments  of  England 
and  Franco.  England  has  for  the  last  12  months  allowed  Govern- 
ment funds  for  the  support  of  children's  play  centers. 

The  volunteer  effort  which  must  usually  precede  constructive  ac- 
tion bv  the  Government  has  been  even  more  extended.  In  each 
country  special  work  to  save  babies'  lives  and  to  provide  for  chil- 
dren's care  has  been  carried  on  since  the  beginnig  of  the  war;  and 
as  the  war  has  progressed,  provision  for  children's  recreation  and 
for  protection  against  delinquency  has  received  increasing  attention. 

Foreign  authorities  agree  that  child-welfare  work  must  be  de- 
veloped now,  in  the  midst  of  exhausting  VN^ar;  the  future  of  each 
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nation  makes  this  impcratiTe.  As  examples  of  official  statements 
which  are  found  in  the  reports  from  every  country,  we  quote. only 
two.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  British  Board  of  Education. 

The  European  war  has  given  now  emphasis  to  the  Importance  of  flie  child  as 
a  primary  national  asset.  The  fature  and  strength  of  tlie  nation  uuquestion- 
aUIy  depend  upon  the  vitality  of  the  cYiM,  upon  hlR  hoalth  and  development, 
and  upon  his  education  and  cciulpment  for  citizenship.  Great  and  far-reaching 
issues  have  tlieir  origin  and  some  of  their  inspiration  in  hhu.  Yet  in  a  certain 
thooffh  narrow  sense  every thhig  depends  upon  hid  piiysique.  If  that  he  sound, 
we  have  the  rock  upon  which  a  nation  and  a  race  may  be  built ;  if  that  be  im- 
paired, we  lack  that  foundation  and  build  on  the  sand.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  volume  of  national  Inefficiency,  uniltuess  and  suffering,  of 
imneceesary  expenditure,  and  of  industrial  unrest  and  unemployability  to  whldi 
tills  country  consents  because  of  its  relative  failure  to  rear  anil  to  educate  a 
healthy,  virile,  and  well -equipped  race  of  cliildren  and  youn^  people.  There 
is  no  investment  comparable  to  this,  no  national  economy  so  fundamental; 
there  is  also  no  waste  so  irretrievable  as  tliat  of  a  nation  which  is  carele«is  of 
its  rising  generation.  And  the  goal  is  not  an  industrial  machine,  a  technical 
Workman,  a  '*  hand,"  available  merely  for  the  increase  of  material  output  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  wage  at  the  eurliest  moment,  but  a  human  licrsonallty, 
well  grown  and  ready  in  body  and  mind,  able  to  work,  able  to  play,  a  good 
citizen,  the  healthy  jwirent  of  a  future  generation. 

Again,  in  France,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  says: 

The  question  of  school  attendance  was  never  more  pressing;  never  was  the 
flliigence  of  our  pupils  more  ne<;essary ;  but  never  were  there  more  obstacles 
in  its  way.  Double  will  be  to-morrow  the  task  of  the  pupils  of  to-day ;  twice 
as  intense,  therefore,  should  be  their  preparation  for  this  task,  and  It  is  pre- 
t^lsely  at  this  hour  that,  in  the  absence  of  their  mobilized  fathers  they  run 
the  risk  of  escaping  all  educational  influences.  Therefore,  more  than  in  time  of 
peace,  we  sliould  fight  now  against  the  obstacles  In  the  way  of  scluxil  attendance. 

If  argument  were  needed  for  greater  attention  to  the  physical  care 
of  children  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found  in  the  result  of  the 
first  draft  with  its  rejection  of  one-third  of  the  men  as  not  ])hysically 
sound.  We  are  told  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rejections  were  for 
causes  dating  back  to  infancy  and  early  childhood  which  could  have 
been  removed  had  they  been  recognized  and  ti-eated  properly  at  the 
right  time.  The  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  mentionwl  in  this 
circular  is  intendetl  to  aid  in  forestalling  like  deficiencies  in  the  young 
of  to-day. 

The  Program. 

A  working  program  for  Children's  Year  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Through  the  Child  Welfare  l)ei>artment 
of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
through  the  State  and  county  councils  of  defense,  this  program  is 
being  placed  before  tlio  child  welfare  committee  of  each  local  council. 
Upon  the  activities  of  these  local  committees  and  the  response  and 
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cooperation  of  mdividuai  people  in  each  oomsQunitgr  the  sucoeas  of 
Cliiidren^s  Year  depends.  Those  -who  wish  to  farther  the  work  far 
Children's  Year  dM>uld  th^efore  get  in  tomch  uritli  their  loeel  coimoil 
of  defense. 

Everyone  can  help:  Not  only  mothers  and  fathers,  teacliere,  phy- 
siciaaSy  infant- welfare  nurses,  and  other  social  workers  who  haTO  to 
do  with  children,  but  men  and  Women  experienced  in  oi^ganimtion^ 
and  young  people  with  leisure  and  good  will — in  fact,  all  who  want 
to  do  their  bit  in  Children's  Year — will  find  some  wtiv  to  serve  their 
local  committees. 

For  practical  convenienoe  the  work  proposed  for  Children's  Year 
is  {grouped  under  certain  topics,  four  of  them  conoerned  primarily 
with  the  needs  of  normal  children  living  in  their  own  normal  homes, 
and  a  fiftli  concerned  with  the  special  proT^lems  of  children  whose 
homes  have  broken  down,  or  who  for  anj^  reason  need  unusual  care : 
I.  Public  protection  of  motliers,  infants,  and  young  children,. 
JJ.  Home  CAi^  and  income. 

III.  Child  Jabor  and  education. 

IV.  Recreation. 

V.  Children  in  need  of  special  care. 

I.  Puhlle  protection  of  mothers^  infants^  and  yovng  children. — As 
a  definite  goal  in  the  protection  of  mothers,  infants,  and  yoiins:  chil- 
dren, it  is  proposed  to  save  the  lives  of  100,000  ymmg  children  during 
Children's  Year.  About  ^00,000  children  imder  5  vears  old  died  in 
the  United  States  during  llio  first  year  of  the  war,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one-half  of  these  deatlis  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  piviper  care.  An  analysis  of  the  gaiiays  made  during  recent 
years  in  certain  Americjin  communities  and  the  «trilcing  tiecreiMSM 
in  infant  mortality  in  England  during  iier  secoml  3'ear  of  war  indi- 
cate that  the  proposal  to  save  100.000  lives  is  a  j-etisonable  under- 
taking. 

Many  of  the  activities  suggested  for  Children's  Year  will  not  re- 
quire moiK^y.  Physicians  and  nurse^s  and  trained  workers  in  other 
fields  will  give  generously,  as  they  have  ahvavK  done,  of  time  and 
service;  anJ  nuich  assistance  can  bo  given  by  untrained  voliuiteers. 
But  in  all  iho  plans  thus  far  devi.^d  for  tlic  sr.aving  of  motl^rs  aad 
babies  tho  regulai',  full-tin  e  work  of  the  public-health  nurse  is  in- 
dispensable. And  war  time,  with  its  lieavy  drain  upon  the  services 
of  physicijiiis  and  nurh(\s.  will  more  than  ever  phice  uf)on  the  salaried, 
public-he;i!th  nurse  tho  actual  work  of  helping  mothers  to  give  their 
children  better  care. 

The  first  conimunit  v  activitv  of  Children's  Year  will  be  a  Nation- 
wide  Wei^hins:  and  Measurinsr  Test  of  vonncf  children,  carried  on 
between  the  <ith  of  April  and  the  f5th  of  June  by  the  local  committees 
of  Ihp  Couueil  of  Xati(mal  Defense  in  cooperation  with  the  Childreia's 


Bmema.  Wmf^9iwihm^biLATm%TaugkmdfiK<)t^ehe9L\ih  of  grow- 
ing children.  When  these  Ave  fovnd  to  be  sencfmAy  bAom  1^  «f«r* 
Mg^  wk^Acfr  im  iaiSvidmA  rate6  or  in  certain  eectioiiB  ot  <i>e  <Jom- 
BimitT,  the  test  ttbomld  be  followed  by  in?toii6tve  c»re.  In  fact,  the 
csn  be  «f  pcranfmebrt  TnUie  cmiy  as  it  leads  to  aonie  permanent 
of  work  for  protecting  Ewthers  and  yoning  children  in 


IL  ffo9n€  oare  4tn4  income. — ^How  niotltei's  mav  be  cTxabled  to  care 
far  their  ^awn  chiidrcn  at  Ikome  with  an  income  stifficient  ior  familj 
aeeds,  instead  of  going  out  to  help  in  earning  tlieir  diildren's  daily 
Ismad;  bow  in&nnation  about  the  best  modern  {stiindards  4»f  hoose- 
toping  aod  the  home  oai^c  ^f  older  diildren  may  be  popnIartsedL 
and  made  available  for  all — the  stiady  of  tiieee  problems  in  their  prac^ 
tical  bearing  is  the  aim  of  the  work  suggested  under  the  subject, 
*'Home  care  and  income."  For  the  saving  of  100,0(10  lives  of  babied 
and  little  children  this  work  it  of  great  innportanoe. 

The  infant  noitality  rates  among  babies  of  workiu'g  motbers  are 
fotnad  in  crtiKfies  made  hy  the  Children's  Bunean  to  be  considerably 
ita^Sher  tlmB  the  nortaltty  rates  among  babies  of  mcrtlters  who  do  not 
gD  oat  to  work  Bot  older  children,  too,  pay  a  i>emilty  when  the 
laoth^  is  obliged  to  go  <xfat  to  work.  Too  often  both  health  and  be- 
havior sntfer  from  mich  a  lack  of  home  care.  In  fact,  the  inereaaed 
6iDpIoja»eaHt  0f  mothers  dining  the  war  is  constantly  referred  to  by 
^ittei^  writers  as  one  ot  ike  diief  canses  of  the  increased  delinquency 
«Baong  ctiildr^i. 

QI.  Chad  hAoT  and  educaHon. — The  burden  of  family  support 
i^ould  not  be  plaoed  up«m  y  oamg  diildren.  In  some  ways  tlie  ooiinti*y 
has  started  welL  Tbe  Federal  diild-lubor  law  became  effective  on 
September  1,  1917,  and  outside  of  one  North  Carolina  daafcrict,  in 
vhiboli  -a  test  case  was  raised,  it  is  being  enforced  without  exemptions. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  axe  requiring  that  the  standards  of 
flie  Federal  law  be  enforced  in  all  their  reservations,  campe,  and 
yasxis.  Btit  this  is  not  enougJL  Communities  should  be  oia  their 
guard  against  periodtting  .fecial  war-tiine  exemptions  frosn  State 
duJd-tabor  and  school-attendasDce  laws,  and  they  should  develop  con- 
str^ictive  meaaures  to  n»eot  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  employ- 
»ie»t  of  children. 

I\\  B^cmeaiio9i, — ^Again,  we  have  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers 
not  only  that  dniing  war  time  there  is  danger  of  overwork  and  of  the 
bretikingdownof  hoiae  life,  but  thattl^  maintaimn;g  and  devek>ping 
«f  recreation  ure  especially  impi>rtaait.  The  neglect  of  childrenla 
recreation  is  fre^aently  <eited  by  amthorities  in  KnglajULd  and  on  the 
^xmtioent  as  a  cause  of  delinquency.  If  Mre  are  to  avoid  repeating  tlie 
preventable  wastage  which  other  countries  are  now  bending  every 


effort  to  repair,  recreation  for  children  and  young  people  should  have 
ifpecial  attention  during  Children's  Year. 

V.  Children  in  need  of  special  care. — ^Then  there  are  the  children 
with  special  needs.  There  a  re  many  dependent  children  who  are  m  no 
wise  different  from  other  children  except  that  unfoitunatc  circum- 
stances have  thrown  them  upon  the  community  for  support  and 
nurture.  There  are,  besides,  the  handicapped  children  who,  by  rea- 
son of  physical  or  mental  defects,  can  not  respond  to  the  training 
offered  in  the  ordinary  school,  or  whose  infirmities  require  institu- 
tional care.  The  delinquent  children  are,  again,  not  very  different 
from  other  children.  With  proper  supervision  and  guidance  they 
may  frequently  become  good  citizens;  without  wise  action  by  the 
community  they  drift  into  a  life  of  crime. 

Children's  Year  Material. 

In  each  of  these  five  phases  of  the  year's  activities,  the  working 
program  of  Children's  Year  includes,  first,  definite  questions  by 
which  the  situation  in  a  community  may  be  reviewed,  and,  second, 
definite  suggestions  for  work  to  be  done.  Copies  of  the  working 
program  and  other  Children's  Year  material  described  below  will  be 
supplied,  upon  application,  by  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Counsel  of  National  Defense,  1814  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.    The  other  material  includes : 

Record  cards  for  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test.  Local  chair- 
men, in  asking  for  record  cards,  should  give  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber required  for  reaching  all  children  in  their  neighborhood.  It  is 
especially  desirable  that  in  rural  communities  local  chairmen  should 
distribute  cards  to  parents  who  live  too  far  away  to  bring  their 
children  to  a  central  place  for  the  test. 

Leaflets  explaining  the  methods  for  carrying  out  the  activities 
suggested.  For  cxami)le,  two  leaflets  on  the  Weighing  and  Measur- 
ing Test,  with  suggestions  to  committees  and  suggestions  to  exam- 
iners, are  ready  for  distribution,  and  another  leaflet  on  community 
work  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  young  children  is  in  press. 

Press  avtld^s  for  use  by  local  committees.  In  connection  with  each 
of  the  main  topics  or  the  working  progi'am,  a  series  of  press  articl -; 
will  be  prcpai-cd  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Children's  Year  committees. 

Copies  of  the  gMioral  publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau  can 
also  bo  secured  through  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
Woman's  Committee,  1814  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
directly  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  following  list  indicates  tht  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  which  would  be  of  special  use  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  Children's  Year. 


Children's  Tear,  Oeneral: 

Child-Welfare  Exhibits:  Types  aad  Preparation,  Btirenu  publication  No.  14. 

I.  i*»Wic  protection  of  mothers^  infanta,  and  yonnff  chiidren: 

(1)  Bulletiiis  nddres^d  to  the  individual  inotlier  nnd  tolling  her  how 
to  care  for  herself  during  pregnancy  nnd  for  her  children  under 
6.yeiir$  of  a«re. 

Prenatal  Care,  Huroau  publication  No.  4. 
Infant  Care,*  Bureau  pul)llcution  No.  8. 
Child  Care,  Bureau  publication  No.  30.     (In  pres8.) 
Milk:  The  Indispensable  Food  for  Ciilldren,  Bureau  publication 
No.  Bo. 

(2)  Bulletins  concerned  with  social  measures  especially  affecting 
Infant  welfare  and  the  healtli  of  children. 

Birth  Registration:  An  aid  in  protecting  the  lives  and  rights  of 
children.  Bureau  publication  No.  2. 

New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children :  An 
example  ot  methods  of  baby-saving  work  In  small  towns  and 
rural  districts,  Bureau  publication  No.  6. 

Baby  Week  Campaigns  (revised  edition),  Bureau  publioation 
No.  15. 

A  Tabular  Statement  of  Infant- Wei  fa  re  Work  by  Public  and 
Private  Agencies  in  the  United  States,  Bureau  publication 
No.  16. 

How  to  Conduct  a  Children's  Ileal th  Conference,  Bureau  publica- 
tion No.  23. 

Infant  Welfare  Work  in  War  Time,  Reprint  from  American  Jour- 
nal of  Diseases  of  Children. 

(3)  Bulletins  discussing  causes  of  mortality  and  briefly  describing 
social  measures  to  promote  the  health  of  mothers  and  yoimg 
children. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  field  study  In  Johu>stown,  Pa., 
based  on  births  in  one  calendar  year,  Bureau  publication  No.  9. 

Infant  Mortality,  Montclair,  N.  J.:  A  study  of  infant  mortality 
in  a  suburban  community,  Bureau  publication  No.  11. 

Maternal  Mortality  from  all  Conditions  Connected  with  Child- 
birth in  the  United  States  and  Certain  Other  Countries,  Bureau 
publication  No.  19. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  field  study  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
based  on  births  in  one  year,  Bureau  publication  No,  20. 

Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  field  study  In  Waterbury,  Conn., 
based  on  births  in  one  year,  Bureau  publication  No.  29.  (In 
press. ) 

Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County  In  Kansas,  Bureau 
publication  No.  26. 

!  II.  Home  care  and  income: 

Care  of  Dependents  of  Enlisted  Men  In  Canada,  Bureau  publication 

No.  25. 
Governmental  Provisions  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries 
for  Members  of  the  Military  Forces  and  their  Dependents,  Bureau 
publication  No.  28. 
I  Juvenile  Dellnqneucy  in  Certain  Warring  Countries,  Bureau  publica- 

tion No.  39.     (In  press.) 

I         III.  Child  labor  and  education: 

Child-Labor  liCgislation  in  the  ITnited  States,  Bureau  publication  No. 
10.    Bureau  supply  of  complete  volume  is  exhausted,  but  reprints  from 
the  above  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Child-Labor  Legislation  in  the  United  Stales:  Separate  No.  1, 
!  Analytical  Tables. 

i  Child-Ijabor  Leglshition  in  the  United  States:  Separates  Nos. 

I  2  to  54,  Text  of  laws  for  each  State  separately. 

Child-Labor  Legislation  in  the  United  States:  Separate  No.  55, 
Text  of  Federal  Child-Labor  Law. 
Summary  of  Child-Welfare  Laws  passed  In  .1010,  Bureau  publication 
publication  No.  21. 
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III.  Child  lahor  and  education — Continued. 

Administration  of  Child-Labor  Laws: 

Part  1.  Employment-Certificate  System,  Connecticut,  Bureau  pub- 
lication No.  12. 
Part  2.  Employmont-Cortificato  System,  New  York,  Bureau  pub- 
lication No.  17. 
List  of  Kefereucos  on  Child  Labor,  Bureau  publication  No.  38. 

IV.  Recreation: 

Facilitias  for  Children's  Play  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Bureau  pub- 
lication No.  22. 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Ce''*Ain  Warring  Countries,  Bureau  publica- 
tion No.  30.     (In  press.) 

V.  Children  in  need  of  special  care: 

A  Social  Study  of  Mental  Defective  In  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  Bureau 

publication  No.  24. 
Norwegian  Laws  Concerning  Illegitimate  Children,  Bureau  publfoatlon 

No.  3L 

O 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THB  CBHJ)9;£N'S  BTOBAtf.  ,    ; 
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Animal  Reports:  r 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief,  Children*s  Bureau»  to  the  Secretary  of 

Labor,  for  tlm  ascal  year  ended  Juiie30,19ia  27  pp.  and  1  diagram,.  l©18w 

Care  of  Children  Series: 

No.  1.  Prenatal  Care,  hy  Mrs.  Max  West    41  pp.    4th  ed. ,  1915.    B^reaii 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depastment  of  Labob, 

Childbbn's  Bubeatt, 
WaaUngton,  AprU  8,  1918. 
Sib:  Here^viUi  I  transimt  a  studj  of  infant  mortality  in  the  city 
of  Brockton,  Ma^s.,  for  one  year,  which  constitutes  the  fifth  item  in 
the  seiies  of  studies  of  this  subject  conducted  by  the  bureau. 

Brockton  'was  selected  as  an  example  of  an  industrial  city  with  an 
infant  mortality  rate  notably  lower  than  the  average  rate  for  the  re^- 
tration  area.  It  is  a  city  of  a  single  industry,  the  manufacture  of 
shoes;  skilled  operatives  are  employed  at  comparatively  high  wages, 
and  trade-uniou  conditions  prevail. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  cooperation  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Brockton  in  securing  information  upon  which  this  study 
u^msed.  City  officials,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  women's  organizations, 
ud  the  shoe  workers'  unions  aided  in  making  the  purpose  and 
method  of  the  study  thoroughly  tmderatood.  The  essential  material 
was  secured  by  interviewing  the  mothers  of  the  babies  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  generous  assistance  of  these  mothers  alone 
Kude  the  study  possible.  No  mother  refused  to  give  the  desired 
information. 

The  field  work  for  this  study  was  directed,  and  the  report  was 
^tten,  by  Miss  Mary  V.  Dempsey.    Miss  Emma  Duke  supervised 
4e  tabulation  of  the  statistics.    Dr.  Robert  M.  Woodbmy  wrote  the 
■ppendix  on  method  of  procedure. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jdlia  C.  Lathbop, 

Chief. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


INFANT  MORTALITY-BROCKTON,  MASS. 


mTRODUCTION. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  was  chosen  as  a  unit  in  the  inquiry  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Burean  into  the  social,  economic,  and  ciyic  factors  underlying 
infftot  mortality  for  three  reasons : 

First.  It  is  situated  in  a  State  with  excellent  birth  registration,  an 
important  consideration  on  account  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
Wrth  records  in  finding  the  mothers  to  be  interviewed. 

Second.  As  a  town  devoted  to  a  single  industry,  employing  skilled 
workers,  and  paying  high  wages,  Brockton  presents  an  interesting 
phase  of  the  infant  mortality  problem.  The  city  is  almost  exclu- 
^ely  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  shoe  findings. 

Third.  Brockton  has  had  for  some  years  comparatively  low  death 
iHtes  and  low  infant  mortality  rates.  The  general  death  rate,  more- 
over, has  shown  a  steady  decrease  year  by  year;  each  year,  from  1910 
to  1913,  inclusive,  the  city  can  claim  the  distinction  of  having  had 
the  lowest  rate  among  the  cities  in  Massachusetts  of  at  least  50,000 
population,  and  for  the  10-year  period  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  its 
average  annual  death  rate  also  was  the  lowest  in  this  group  of  cities.^ 

nVFANT  MORTALITY  RATES. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  infant 
iDortality  rates  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  cities  in  the 
State  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  in  1910,  and  the  general 
infant  mortality  rate  of  124  for  the  death  registration  States  in  the 
same  year.* 

^ABLB  I. — Infant  morUdiiy  rates  1910-1913  for  the  Suue  of  Massachusetts  and  for  cities 

having  a  popultttion  of  50^000  or  over  in  1910. 


City. 


T%e  State. 


Brockton. 


SgRivw 

Hdyoke. 

Uvranoo 


wotfjlle... 
SFnosfleld. . . 
^QiOMter.... 


1910a 


133 


124 
102 
120 
186 
213 
168 
231 
100 
180 
102 
126 
137 


1911& 


119 


126 
78 
114 
177 
183 
141 
180 
102 
148 
83 
102 
111 


1913b 


117 


117 
100 

07 
Ul 
163 
136 
184 
112 
166 

78 
102 
133 


1913a 


110 


110 

9B 

98 

161 

200 

128 

151 

82 

143 

86 

104 

106 


'StTcnty-thlrd  Axmaal  Report  on  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  1914, 
VP.7S»,Vrr,    Boston,  1916. 

*  SevflDtleth  Annual  Report  on  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  1911,  pp. 
^,m.    BostGn,191X 

1  Seventy-third  Annual  Report  on  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  1914^ 
P>aOl.    Boston,  1916. 
'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mortality  Statistics  1911,  pp.  10,  26.    Washington,  1913. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CITT. 

Brockton,  located  21  miles  south  of  Boston,  has  an  area  of  21-^ 
square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  decidedly  rural  in  character. 
The  city's  growth  has  been  from  north  to  south  along  Main  Street, 
which  is  the  center  of  all  business  activities. 

The  merchants  of  Brockton  do  not  suffer  in  commercial  competition, 
because  of  the  city's  proximity  to  Boston,  in  contrast  to  many  other 
communities  within  the  same  radius  of  the  larger  city.  The  wealthy- 
owners  of  factories  and  high-salaried  officials  connected  with  the 
shoe  industry  Uve  in  Brockton.  Their  beautiful  homes  scattered  here 
and  there  save  the  city  from  the  monotonous  appearance  which  so 
often  characterizes  manufacturing  cities. 

HISTORY. 

Brockton  has  an  interesting  history  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
Miles  Standish  purchased  the  Bridgewaters  from  Massasoit  in  1649. 
Although  settled  in  1700  as  part  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  not  until 
1821  did  it  become  a  separate  town  known  as  North  Bridgewater. 
In  1874  the  name  of  Brockton  was  adopted  and  in  1881  the  city  was 
incorporated.  The  development  of  Brockton  has  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  shoe  industry  in  New  England,  the  population  having  increased 
from  13,608  in  1880  to  56,878  in  1910. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Brockton  is  the  largest  center  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  high-grade  shoes  and  ''  also  occupies  [the]  chief  place 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  production  of  shoe-factory  tools  and  sup- 
pUes."^  Within  the  city  limits  are  about  30  shoe  factories  and 
several  factories  devoted  to  the  making  of  shoe  parts  and  shoe  find- 
ings. In  addition,  many  factories  of  the  same  kind  are  situated  in 
adjacent  towns.  No  other  manufacturing  is  extensively  done  in 
Brockton;  those  who  do  not  work  in  the  shoe  factories  are  to  a  large 
extent  engaged  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Ihose  who  do.  It  is  pre- 
eminently  a  ont^industry  town,  and  tliat  industry  is  carried  on  by 
highly  specialized  workers  who  make  good  wages  and  possess  an 
unusual  degree  of  skill.*  The  unskilled  workman,  or  the  man  who  has 
learned  his  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  shoes,  must  market  his 
labor  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  the  Brockton  shoe  operatives  are,  for 
the  most  part,  a  picked  force  representing  the  best  of  the  shoe  workers 
of  New  England. 

The  industrial  situation  in  the  city  can  not  perhaps  be  better  sum- 
marized than  in  the  abstract  of  a  report  made  by  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  :^ 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusets  as  a  Vocation  for 
Women,  p.  25.    Washington,  1915. 

>  Living  Conditions  of  the  Wage-earning  Population  in  Certain  Cities  of  Massachusetts.  Abstract  of  a 
Report  by  the  Lab9r  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  pp.  2G2-263.  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Boston,  1911. 
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The  boot  and  Bhoe  trade  in  Brockton  is  highly  oi^ganized,  and  practically  all  the 
mannfBcturera  recognize  agreements  with  the  men's  unions.  The  trade-union  stamp 
syBtem  has  been  developed  with  considerable  success.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nmnuftictuferB  regard  the  stamp  as  an  asset  of  some  value  fop  advertising  purposes  and 
as  a  quid  pro  qao  for  their  concession  of  union  claims.  The  agreement,  known  as  the 
''union  stamp  agreement,"  is  entered  into  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  the  international  piganization  which  forms  a  coordinating 
body  for  the  unions  concerned  with  special  branches  of  the  trade.  The  principal 
pcovifidons  of  the  agreement  are  that  "the  union  agrees  to  furnish  its  union  stamp  to 
the  employer  free  of  charge,  to  make  no  additional  price  for  the  use  of  the  stamp,  to 
make  no  discrimination  between  the  employer  and  other  firms,  persons  or  corpora- 
tions iwho  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  union  for  the  use  of  the  union  stamp, 
and  to  make  all  reasonable  effort  to  advertise  the  union  stamp  and  to  create  a  demand 
lor  the  union. stamped  products  of  the  employer,  in  common  with  other  employers 
using  the  union  stamp. "  On  the  other  side  the  employer  agrees  to  hire  as  boot  and 
shoe  workers  only  members  of  the  union.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  union  will  not 
cause  or  sanction  any  strike,  that  the  employer  will  not  lock  out  his  employees  while 
the  agreement  is  in  force,  and  that  all  questions  of  wages  or  conditions  of  labor  which 
can  not  be  mutually  agreed  upon  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

The  progress  of  the  city  under  this  regime  is  evident  on  every  hand. 
One  rarely  hears  of  dissatisfaction  with  the ''  union  stamp  agreement." 
Although  the  high  scale  of  wages  demanded  by  the  imions  is  said  to 
keep  away  from  the  city  the  cheaper  sort  of  contracts,  it  keeps  away 
also  much  of  the  cheaper  labor  and  draws  to  the  city  only  those  work- 
men who  are  at  least  fairly  skilled.  Labor  men  throughout  the  State 
consider  that  labor  conditions  in  Brockton  were  more  satisfactory  than 
in  any  other  Massachusetts  city. 

In  no  [shoel  factory  in  Brockton  and  in  few  situated  in  surrounding  towns  can  a 
lumunion  man  be  employed  *  *  *,  Altogether  about  four-fifths  of  the  women 
in  the  Brockton  district  belong  to  unions  *  *  *.  In  Brockton  the  higher  wage, 
good  factory  equipment,  and  permanence  of  business  concerns  are  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  intelligent  and  moderate  management  of  the  unions.  The  fact  that  the 
imions  have  to  deal  with  a  superior  class  of  manufacturers,  who  reside  among  and 
lespect  their  working  force,  must  be  given  a  large  place  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  results.! 

Wages  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  are  generally  conceded  to  be 

high  as  compared  with  those  in  other  manufacturing  industries.    The 

British  Board  of  Trade  states,'  furthermore,  that — 

there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
operativeB  are  higher  in  Brockton  than  in  any  other  boot  and  shoe  center  in  Massa- 
diusetts.  It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  they  are  higher  than  in  any  other  center  in  the 
world. 

Although  these  statements  were  made  about  four  years  prior  to  ihe 
year  considered  in  this  study,  conditions  had  not  materially  changed 
up  to  the  time  of  this  inquiry. 

1  U.  8.  Bunsa  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts  as  a  Vocation 
ft>r  Women,  pp.  98, 90.    Washington,  1915. 

s  Living  CoodltioDS  of  the  Wage-earning  Population  in  Certain  Cities  of  Massachusetts.  Abstract  of  a 
Report  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  B  ritlsh  Board  of  Trade,  p.  264.  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Boston,  1911. 


12  INFANT  MORTALTrr. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Brockton  is  the  high  proportion  of  children 
in  high  school.  In  1912-13  there  were  1,382  children  in  high  school, 
compared  to  an  estimated  child  population  15  to  19  of  i;336,^  or 
nearly  26  per  cent.  This  figure  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of 
Fall  River,  8  per  cent,  aud  of  New  Bedford,  not  quitb  7  per  cent. 
This  residt  is  probably  due  to  the  city's  high  economic  level, 
which  permits  children  to  continue  in  school  longer  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  but  it  shpws  also  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
education. 

In  summary,  high  wages  appear  to  have  developed  high  standards 
of  living,  a  desire  for  better  education,  and  a  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility; as  a  result,  the  city  enjoys  improved  civic  conditions  which  in 
tiun  react  favorably  upon  the  health  of  its  residents. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE. 

This  inquiry  was  designed  to  show  the  eflfect  upon  infant  mortality 
of  various  economic,  social,  and  physical  factors.  Births  in  a  selected 
year  were  studied  and  the  niunber  of  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  among 
them  was  determined;  in  this  way  an  infant  mortality  rate,  or  the 
deaths  under  1  year  per  1,000  live  births,  was  found  for  the  city  and 
the  various  subgroups.  The  year  selected  was  from  November  1, 1912, 
to  October  31,  1913.  The  work  of  copying  the  birth  certificates  on 
schedules  was  begun  in  October,  1914 ;  if  a  death  certificate  was  recorded 
for  a  child  bom  in  the  selected  year,  the  facts  on  this  certificate  were 
also  transferred  to  the  schedule.  The  women  agents  of  the  bureau 
then  begaa  interviewing  mothers,  from  whom  most  of  the  data  used 
in  this  study  were  obtained.  No  mother  was  interviewed  before  her 
baby's  first  birthday.  Every  home  was  visited  whether  the  mother 
was  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign,  provided  the  baby  was  bom  in 
Brockton  during  the  year  selected  and  his  birth  was  registered  at  the 
city  hall. 

Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  find  xmregistered  births  by  mak- 
ing a  house-to-house  canvass,  by  examination  of  baptismal  records, 
or  by  other  means,  28  such  births  were  discovered.  Twenty-four  of 
these  were  obtained  from  death  certificates  and  four  Uving  unregis- 
tered babies  were  found  purely  by  accident.  Inasmuch  as  the  agents 
probably  did  not  find  all  births  which  were  not  registered,  the  bureau 
deemed  it  advisable  to  base  the  detailed  study  upon  registered  births 
alone.' 

Copies  were  made  of  1,585  birth  certificates  (exclusive  of  duplicates). 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  registered  births  and  10  registered 
miscarriages  were  excluded  from  the  detailed  study,  247  of  the  births 
being  to  mothers  who  had  moved  from  the  city  or  whose  correct  ad- 

^  The  a^es  15  to  19  are  chosen  as  the  group  given  by  the  Federal  census  that  offers  the  best  basis  for  oom- 
pezlaon.   The  figure  1,382  includes  aU  children  in  high  aohool,  not  merely  these  16  to  19. 
*  See  Appendix,  p.  02. 
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droBses  cotild  not  be  found.^  No  baby  was  included  whose  mother 
did  not  reside  in  Brockton  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  after  his 
birth.  Complete  data  were  obtained  for  the  remaining  1,247  births, 
inchiding  37  stiUbirtibs. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS. 

INFAKT  MORTAIITT  RATE. 

Of  the  1,247  roistered  births  included  in  the  detailed  study  of 
infajit  mortality  in  Brockton,  37,  or  3  per  cent,  were  stillbirths. 
The  deaths  among  the  live-bom  infants  numbered  117,  giving  an 
mortality  rate  of  96.7. 


AGE  AT  DEATH. 

Nearly  one-half  the  infant  deaths  occurred  in  the  first  month  of 
life  and  as  many  before  the  end  of  the  first  day  as  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  12  months.  Of  the  117  infant  deaths,  one-third  occurred 
in  the  first  week;  and  more  than  one-fifth  took  place  before  the 
babies  were  1  day  old. 

TabIiB  II. — Number  and  per  cent  dUtrtbution  of  deaths  among  infants  bom  in  Brockton 

during  selected  year,  by  age  at  death. 


▲ge  at  death. 


AH 


1  month. 


LesB  than  1  day 

1  day  Imt  lea  uian  2. 


2  days  bat  less  than  8 

3  days  but  less  than  7 

1  week  bat  less  than  2 

2  weeks  but  less  than  1  month. 

lxB0Dtbbatle88than2 

ImoDthabatlessthanS 

SmantbsbatlessthanG 

•months  but  less  than  0 

ftaonttas  but  less  than  12 


Infant  deaths. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

distribu- 

tion. 

117 

100.0 

67 

48.7 

24 

20.5 

2 

1.7 

4 

8.4 

9 

7.7 

8 

2.8 

16 

12.8 

0 

7.7 

10 

8.5 

17 

14.5 

12 

10.3 

12 

10.3 

A  study  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  various  ages 
lereais  interesting  differences  between  Brockton  and  the  other 
cities  studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau.     (Table  III.) 

Tabi«b  III. — Per  cent  distrxbuMon  of  deaths  among  infants  bom  in  specified  cities  during 

selected  periods,  by  age  at  death. 


Age  at  death. 


AUages 

Loss  than  1  month , 


Less  than  1  day 

1  day  bat  less  than  2 . 


2  days  but  less  than  3 

8  days  but  less  than  7 

1  week  but  less  than  2 

3  weeks  but  less  than  1  month. 

1  month  but  less  than  2 

3mflnth8bnt]e88thao3 

8  months  but  lees  than  6 

dmcnths  but  less  than  9 

dmomths  but  less  than  12 


All 
cities. 


100.0 


85.5 


11.8 

2.0 

2.2 

5.8 

6.0 

7.8 

0.3 

7.8 

20.7 

10.2 

10.5 


Brock- 
ton. 


100.0 


48.7 


20.5 

1.7 

8.4 

7.7 

2.6 

12.8 

7.7 

8.5 

14.5 

10.8 

\0.3 


Johns- 
town. 


100.0 


37.8 


14.3 
1.0 
2.0 
6.6 
7.1 
7.7 
9.2 
8.2 
21.4 
16.8 
7.7 


Manches* 

ter. 


100.0 


27.0 


6.6 

2.3 

3.1 

5.8 

3.9 

6.2 

9.3 

9.3 

22.1 

19.0 

12.4 


Sag!, 
naw. 


100.0 


56.6 


8.4 

12.0 

2.4 

8.4 

9.6 

15.7 

10.8 

8.6 

12.0 

7.2 

9.6 


New 
Bedford. 


100.0 


30.3 


12.2 

2.7 

1.2 

4.5 

4.6 

5.3 

9.6 

7.1 

S8.4 

18.7 

11.0 


1  See  Appendix,  pp.64  to  67,  for  detailed  reasons  for  exclusions. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY. 


The  percentage  of  de&ths  occurring  in  the  first  day  of  life  was 
strikingly  high  in  Brockton;  it  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  for  all  cities  studied. 

A  baby  who  dies  at  a  very  early  age  is  one  who  has  not  had  a 
fair  start  in  life.  In  other  words,  tiie  baby  is  bom  with  a  handicap 
and  dies  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
breast  feeding,  sanitary  environment,  and  the  ample  income  and 
superior  intelligence  of  his  parents.  In  Brockton,  therefore,  the 
importance  of  these  factors  was  lessened  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  occurred  at  a  very  early  age. 

STILLBIRTHS. 

Thirty-seven  stillbirths  were  included  in  the  detailed  analysis. 
The  per  cent  that  stillbirths  formed  of  all  births  in  the  various  cities 
studied  is  shown  in  Table  IV.  Brockton's  stillbirth  rate  compared 
favorably  with  that  for  New  Bedford  and  Saginaw  and  was  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  rates  for  Johnstown  and  Manchester. 

Tablb  IV. — Per  cent  of  stillbirths  during  seleeUd  year  to  mothers  of  specified  nativity  ^  for 

specified  cities. 


City. 


AllciUes 

Brockton 

Johxutown 

Maoohester.... 

flftgliiaw 

New  Bedford.. 


Stillbirths  per  100  blrthB. 


Total 
xnoUiers. 


3.8 


3.0 
4.5 
4.8 
3.8 
2.8 


Native 
mothers. 


3.8 


2.0 
4.0 
4.6 
3.7 
3.2 


Foreign- 
bom 
mothers. 


3.9 


3.0 
6.1 
4.0 
2.4 
2.7 


Stillbirths  to  mothers  of  30  years  of  age  or  over  were  proportion- 
ately more  than  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  to  mothers  under 
30.  The  proportion  increased  slightly  but  steadily  with  the  number 
in  order  of  birth.     (See  Table  XII,  p.  20.) 

Foreign-bom  mothers  had  proportionately  almost  twice  as  many 
stillbirths  as  native  mothers;  12  of  the  37  stillbirths  included  in  the 
study  were  to  native  mothers  and  25  to  foreign-bom  mothers.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  nationality  groups,  the  Italian  and  British 
mothers  had  a  high  percentage  of  stillbirths.  The  Swedish  and 
Jewish  mothers  had  none.     (See  Table  XVIII,  p.  24.) 

The  proportion  of  stillbirths  was  large  among  illiterate  mothers, 
as  well  as  among  mothers  who  were  unable  to  speak  English.  (See 
Tables  XX  and  XXI,  p.  29.)  Also,  mothers  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic classes  had  more  stillbirths  proportionately  than  did  those 
who  were  more  fortunately  situated.     (See  Table  XXIII,  p.  32.) 
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'     CAUSE  OF  DBATH. 

A  careful  study  of  the  certified  or  immediate  cause  of  death  affords 
diews  leading  to  the  more  remote  social  of  economic  conditions  affect- 
ing the  prevalence  or  incidence  of  disease.  The  number  and  per 
cent  of  deaths  caused  by  each  group  of  diseases  are  shown  in  Table  V. 

Tablx  V. — Number  and  per  cent  dwtnbiUion  of  deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected 

year,  by  cause  of  death. 


Cbom  of  death. 


AU 

'jMtrie  and  intastinal  diseases.. 

BsspiistoiTr  diseases. 

lUloniiatioos 

EsriylnHancy 

Pramature  birth 

CaDesDital  debility 

iBlojiea  at  birth 

Spidemic  diseases 

Disessea  ill  defined  or  unknown 
All  other  cauaee 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


117 


15 

15 

6 

45 


20 

18 

7 

10 

6 

19 


Peroent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


12.8 

13.7 

5.1 

38.5 


17.1 

15.4 

6.0 

8.5 

5.1 

16.2 


Diseases  peculiar  to  early  infancy. — Forty-five,  or  39  per  cent,  of 
the  117  deaths,  were  traceable  to  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy; 
of  these,  32  died  in  the  first  two  weeks.  Diseases  peculiar  to  early 
infancy,  then,  constituted  the  chief  cause  of  death  among  the  Brock- 
ton babies  studied. 

Of  every  1,000  babies  who  were  bom  alive  in  Brockton  during  the 
year  chosen,  37  died  of  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  total  deaths,  these  causes  were  relatively  of  much  greater 
importance  than  in  other  cities  studied,  notably  Manchester;  but 
thercte — ^which  is  the  fairer  comparison — ^was  about  average. 

Table  VI. — Infant  mortality  rates  for  specified  cities,  by  cause  of  death. 


Cause  of  death. 

All 
cltlee. 

Brook- 
ton. 

Johns- 
town. 

Man- 
chester. 

Saginaw. 

New 
Bedford. 

All  cfHiBeff-      ,  -  -  

127.0 

96.7 

134.0 

165.0 

84.6 

130.3 

Owtrii^  and  fntniFtinAi  dimwrnff . . 

37.8 

22.8 

5.3 

35.5 

12.4 

13.2 

5.0 

37.2 

32.8 

26.7 

3.4 

39.6 

63.3 

26.2 

•     9.0 

39.6 

8.2 
10.2 

4.1 
37.7 

48.3 

Besnixstoiy  diseases 

27.8 

4.6 

KarW tnfoiKrr.      , 

29.0 

Premature  birth  .1. 

12.9 

19.2 

3.3 

7.7 

5.0 

12.9 

16.5 

14.9 

5.8 

8.3 

5.0 

15.7 

14.4 

20.5 

4.8 

11.6 

7.5 

12.3 

14.7 

24.3 

.6 

3.2 

7.0 

16.6 

12.2 

24.5 

1.0 

5.1 

4.1 

15.3 

9.7 

CoQsenital  dehUltv 

15.6 

Inlaiies  at  Mrth 

3.0 

ILpUt^mnpi  dtlMMMWWL ......... 

8.9 

Dfaeaaee  IB  defined  or  onknown 

2.7 

AnntbercatuM. .  .    ... 

8.9 

16 
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A  striking  contrast  between  the  comparative  infant  mortality 
rates  for  five  cities  studied  by  the  bureau  is  shown  in  Table  YI.  The 
rate  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  for  Brockton  is  low  com- 
pared with  the  rates  for  Johnstown  and  Manchester.  The  rate  from 
diseases  of  early  infancy  is  about  the  same  in  all  the  cities  studied. 
Evidently,  while  great  progress  has  been  made  in  decreasing  the 
nmnber  of  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  decrease  the  deaths  in  early  infancy.  The  very  high 
percentage  of  deaths  in  the  first  week  or  month  of  life  merely  pre- 
sents the  same  truth  with  a  different  emphasis.  In  Johnstown, 
Manchester,  and  New  Bedford  the  work  of  mothers  before  conjSne- 
ment  may  have  contributed  to  a  high  rate  in  those  cities,  but  in 
Brockton,  where  the  work  as  described  was  much  less  arduous  than 
in  other  cities,  this  employment  can  not  be  considered  a  factor  in 
the  infant  mortality  of  37  from  diseases  peculiar  to  early  infancy. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. — ^Fifteen  babies  died  during  their 
first  year  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases;  this  number  repre- 
sents 12.8  per  cent  of  all  infant  deaths.  In  Manchester  38.4  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  imder  1  year  were  due  to  this  cause  and  in  New 
Bedford  37.1  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  deaths  imder  1  year  from 
this  cause  in  Massachusetts  cities  having  a  population  of  at  least 
100,000  in  1910  is  shown  in  Table  VII. 

Table  VII. — Per  cent  of  deaths  under  1  year  in  1913  due  to  gastric  and  intestinal  (ft»- 
eases  inMauadmsetts  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  and  over  in  1910. 


city. 

Peroent.a 

The  State 

28.8 

Boston 

22.8 
31.8 
36.1 
87.5 
28.6 

Ofunbrldffe  .  - .  

Fall  River! 

Lowell 

Woroestor 

a  Derived  from  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Mortality  Statistics  1013,  pp.  582  and  001-60B. 

Although  these  percentages  are  available  only  for  cities  which  are 
much  larger  than  Brockton,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  caused  by  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  was  unusually  low 
in  Brockton.  This  difference  is  shown  in  a  more  striking  way  by 
the  infant  mortality  rates  from  these  diseases  in  the  cities  studied. 
(See  Table  VI,  p.  15.)  In  Brockton  12  out  of  every  1,000  live-bom 
infants  died  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  while  in  Johnstown 
33,  in  Manchester  63,  and  in  New  Bedford  48  died  from  these  causes. 

Of  the  15  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  14  occurred 
during  August,  September,  and  October.  (See  General  Table  3.) 
The  mortality  from  these  diseases  is  usually  greatest  in  the  late 
summer  months. 
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Sespiratoiy  diseases. — Of  all  infant  deaths^  16,  or  13.7  per  cent, 
were  caused  by  respiratory  diseases.  This  proportion  is  somewhat 
lower  for  Brockton  than  for  the  other  cities  studied,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saginaw.  Twelve  of  these  deaths  occurred  during  the  winter 
months.  Five  of  the  children  who  died  from  this  cause  had  native 
mothers  and  11  had  foreign-bom  mothers.  Ventilation  of  homes, 
whichy  if  inadequate,  might  be  a  factor  in  deaths  from  these  diseases, 
was  found  to  be  good  in  82  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  native  mothers 
and  in  56.5  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  foreign-bom  mothers. 

Ten  babies  died  from  epidemic  diseases,  six  from  diseases  ill  defined 
or  unknown,  and  19  from  all  other  causes. 

ATTBNDAlfT  AT  BIRTH. 

A  circumstance  which  clearly  indicates  the  progress  of  the  foreign- 
bom  residents  of  Brockton  is  the  fact  that  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  engaging  physicians  as  attendants  at  childbirth.  Of  the 
births  to  foreign-bom  mothers,  36  or  5.7  per  cent  were  attended  by 
midwives;  these  mothers  were  all  Lithuanians.  These  36  births  were 
2.9  per  cent  of  all  births  during  the  selected  year.  In  Manchester 
13-6  per  cent  and  in  New  Bedford  30  per  cent  of  the  births  to  foreign- 
bom  mothers  were  so  attended.  Three  of  the  births  to  foreign-bom 
mothers  in  Brockton  were  attended  by  neighbors  or  relatives,  3  had 
no  attendant,  and  in  2  cases  the  attendant  was  not  reported.  AU 
the  births  to  native  mothers  were  attended  by  physicians. 

Two  midwives  made  birth  reports  to  the  city  clerk  during  1913;  an 
investigation  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  made  in  1909  showed  that 
3  midwives  were  at  that  time  practicing  in  Brockton.^  The  midwife 
has  a  peculiar  status  under  the  Massachusetts  law;  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Immigration  states  that  ''as  she  is  not  a  medical 
practitioner  under  the  law  she  can  not  legally  practice.  And  yet  she 
is  required  to  register  all  the  births  she  attends,  and  is  paid  a  fee  for 
doing  this."* 

This  curious  inconsistency  in  the  law  may  tend  to  discourage  the 
r^istration  of  births  by  midwives  in  some  cities  throughout  the 
State,  but  nothing  has  been  foimd  to  indicate  that  Brockton  is  among 
their  number. 

I  Hnntliigtfln,  7.  L.,  M.  D.   "Midwives  in  Massachusetts/'   Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Toumal, 
Vol.  CLXVn,  No.  16,  pp.  643-648. 
*The  Problem  of  Immigration  in  Massachusetts,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Immigzatioa,  p.  IflS. 
1, 1914. 
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INFANT  MORTALirY. 


Table  VIII. — Number  and  per  cent  dUtrUmtion  of  births  during  selected  year  to  mothers 
of  specified  ruUivity,  according  to  hind  of  attendant  at  birth. 


Total  mothers. 

Native  mothers. 

Foreiea-bom 
mothers. 

Kfnd  of  attendant  at  birth. 

Births. 

Per  oent 

distriba- 

tion. 

Births. 

Per  oent 

distriba- 

tion. 

Births. 

Per  oent 
distribu- 
tion. 

All  classes y 

1,247 

100.0 

613 

100.0 

634 

100.0 

T*hy8lclan 

1,203 

36 

8 

06.5 

2.0 

.6 

613 

100.0 

500 

36 

8 

03.1 

Midwife 

6.7 

1.8 

Various  secret  and  fraternal  orders,  foreign  societies,  unions,  and 
private  clubs  have  customarily  engaged  physicians  for  their  mem- 
bers by  the  year.  As  a  rule  each  member  pays  a  stated  sum  to  this 
physician  and  is  in  return  entitled  to  his  services  for  a  year  without 
further  charge. 


The  masculinity,  or  ratio  of  male  births  to  female  births  which 
occurred  in  Brockton  during  the  selected  year,  was  1,058  to  1,000. 
The  infant  mortality  was  higher  among  male  children.  This  con- 
formity to  frequently  observed  phenomena  is  shown  not  only  for  the 
births  and  for  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  city  as  a  whole  but  for 
the  children  of  native  and  of  foreign-bom  mothers  as  well.  In  spite 
of  the  high  infant  mortality  among  the  males,  more  male  than  female 
children  survived  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Table  IX. — Births  during  selected  year,  infant  deaths,  infant  mortality  rate,  and  per  cent 
of  stillbirths,  according  to  sex  of  infant  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Sex  of  intent  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Total 
births. 


Live 
birtlis. 


Intent 
deaths. 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


Percent 

oftoUl 

births. 


AUmothflcs 

ICale 

Female 

Native  mothers 

Male 

Female 

Foreign-bon  mothers 

Male 

Female 


1,247 


641 
606 

613 


307 
306 

634 


334 
300 


1,210 


623 
687 

601 


301 
300 

600 


322 
287 


117 


06.7 


70 
47 

61 


112.4 
80.1 

101.5 


37 
24 

66 


122.0 
80.0 

02.0 


33 
23 


102.5 
80.1 


37 


18 

10 

12 


6 
6 

25 


12 
18 


3.0 


2.8 
3.1 

2.0 


2.0 
2.0 

S.O 


3.6 
4.3 


BBOOKTONy  MA8B. 
AGE  OF  MOTHBR. 
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The  influence  of  the  age  of  the  mother  on  infant  mortality  is  shown 
in, Table  X. 

Tabids  'X.—Birthi  during  uUcUd  year,  infant  deaths,  infant  mortaUtsf  rate,  and  per  cent 

of  stillbirths,  according  to  age  of  mother  at  birth  of  infant. 


Total 
blrtba. 

Live 
Mrtha. 

Tnflmt 

AmtttYuL 

mortality 
iata.0 

Stfflbirths. 

Age  of  motlier. 

Nomber. 

Percent 
of  total 
blith8.a 

An      mothers.    ...--    r,    rTT         r r- 

1,247 

1,210 

117 

96.7 

37 

8.0 

Fnder  7n  

58 
346 
352 
422 

66 
8 

57 
340 
349 
898 

63 
3 

8 
86 
30 
88 

5 

1 
6 
3 
24 
3 

XtD24. 

106.9 
86.0 
96.8 

1.7 

Sto30.. 

.9 

80  to  89.. 

5.7 

40  end  over. ...  -  -  ^ 

Not  nmortMl 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

la  Brockton  the  infant  mortahty  rate  was  highest  among  babies 
whose  mothers  were  less  than  25  years  of  age. 

The  combined  data  for  the  five  cities  studied  show  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  highest  for  babies  whose  mothers  were  imder  20, 
while  children  of  mothers  40  and  over  had  the  aext  highest  rate. 
Mothers  between  the  ages  of  25  and  29  lost  proportionately  the  fewest 
babies. 

Tabus  XI. — Irtfant  mortality  rates  for  specified  cities,  according  to  age  of  mother  at  birth 

of  infant. 


Infant  mortality  rates  foi 

._ 

Age  of  mother. 

All  cities. 

Brockton. 

Johns- 
town. 

Manches- 
ter. 

Saginaw. 

New  Bed- 
ford. 

All  mothers. . .               

127.0 

96.7 

134.0 

165.0 

84.6 

130.3 

inider20. 

180.6 
131.2 
117.4 
121.5 
142.1 

259.3 

20to2t. 

106.9 
86.0 
96.5 

121.1 
143.2 
135.9 

181.2 
153.3 
146.6 

106.4 
73.8 
70.5 

128.8 

25  to  29 

114.0 

30  to  89 

129.8 

40  imd  oTer 

142.9 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
ORDER  OF  BIRTH. 

The  first-bom  children,  according  to  Table  XII,  had  a  sUghtly 
greater  chance  of  dying  than  the  second  or  third-bom  children;  the 
infant  mortality  rate  increased  for  the  fourth-bom  children,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  were  fifth  or  later  in  order  of  birth.  This  is  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  findings  of  other  infant  mortality  studies  and 
with  a  similar  table  concerning  number  of  pregnancies  in  the  mater- 
nal history  section  of  this  study.     (See  Table  XXXIV,  p.  41.) 
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Table  XII. — Birihs  during  selected  yecar^  infcmt  deaJthSj  infant  mortaliby  irUe,  and  per 

cent  of  stilibirlhs,  according  to  number  in  order  of  birth. 


Number  in  order  of  birth. 


All  mothers 

First 

S^oond 

Third 

Fourth. 

Fifth  and  later.... 


Total 
births. 


1,347 


416 
268 
185 
134 
260 


Live 
bhrths. 


1,210 


406 
256 
178 
119 
249 


Infant 
deaths. 


117 


88 
23 
16 
12 
28 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity, 
rate. 


96.7 


93.1 

89.8 

80.9 

100.8 

112.4 


Stillbirths. 


Nombw. 


37 


8 
6 
7 
5 
11 


Percent 
of  total 
births. 


3.0 


1.9 
3.3 
3.8 
4.0 
4.2 


FEEDING. 

All  medical  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  superiority  of  breast 
milk  over  any  other  kind  of  food  for  infants.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
constant  reiteration  of  this  well-known  fact  many  mothers  resort  to 
various  other  foods  for  their  babies. 

Thirty-three  of  the  1,210  live-bom  babies  died  before  they  were 
fed,  although  a  few  of  them  lived  for  two  or  three  dayB.  Of  the 
1,177  babies  who  were  fed  232,  or  19.7  per  cent,  were  never  breast  fed. 
The  proportion  of  breast-fed  babies  decreased  as  the  age  increased, 
since  more  and  more  of  them  were  given  some  food  in  addition  to 
breast  milk  or  else  were  exclusively  artificially  fed.  Table  XTTT 
shows  the  percentage  of  infants  surviving  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  of  life  that  were  exclusively  breast  fed  in  that  month.  This 
percentage  fell  from  78.5  in  the  first  month  to  33.2  in  the  ninth. 

A  baby  who  is  breast  fed  in  a  given  month  has  almost  invariably 
enjoyed  the  same  type  of  feeding  since  birth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  baby  who  is  artificially  fed  in  the  ninth  month  may  never  have 
had  any  breast  milk,  but  he  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  nursed 
for  a  long  or  short  time  before  being  weaned.  In  other  words, 
feeding  is  a  changing  process  that  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
tabular  presentation.  A  table  showing  the  type  of  feeding  at  different 
periods  of  an  infant's  life  should  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  snapshots 
rather  than  as  a  moving  picture  of  his  feeding  during  his  first  year. 

Table  XIII. — Infants  bom  during  selected  year,  and  surviving  at  beginning  of  specified 
month  ^  and  number  and  per  cent  exclusively  breastfed  during  specified  mcTith. 


Month  of  life. 


First... 
Second . 
Third.. 
Foarth. 
Fifth... 
Sixth... 
Seventh 
Et^th. 
Ninth.. 


Total 

Infant 

suiviYors. 


a  1,177 
1,153 
1,144 
1,134 
1,128 
1,122 
1,U7 
1,114 
1,110 


Breast  fed  ezdusiYely. 


Number. 


Percent. 


924 

7B.5 

816 

70.7 

752 

66.7 

650 

57.8 

606 

53.9 

554 

49.4 

467 

41.8 

424 

88.1 

368 

83.2 

a  Excluding  33  who  died  not  fed. 
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The   mortality   among   artificially-fed   infants  was   considerably 

liigher  than  among  the  breast-fed  infants,  as  shown  in  Table  XIV. 

In  this  table  figures  are  presented  showing  the  number  of  deaths  in 

each  month  of  life  per  1,000  survivors  at  the  beginning  of  the  month; 

the  monthly  rate  was  highest  for  the*first  month  and  was  still  high 

for  the  second  and  third  months.    A  comparison  between  the  death 

rates  for  the  breast  fed  and  the  artificially  fed  indicates  clearly  the 

great  advantage  the  breast-fed  infants  enjoyed  over  the  artificially 

fed.     The  percentage  difference  in  the  rates  was  relatively  greater 

for  the  later  months  than  for  the  first.    The  deaths  in  the  first  month 

were  probably  influenced  more  by  prenatal  causes  than  by  the  type 

of  feeding  in  the  month. 

TABX.E  XIV. — Deaths  in  the  month  per  1 ,000  survivors  at  he^nning  of  month  and  monthly 
death  rates  per  1^000  infants  fed  in  specified  way,  by  month  of  life  fi 


Month  of  lif€. 


Bboqdq.  , 


FoDitli... 
riRB.  .... 


El^fh 

Nteth 

TmOk  to  twelfth  (avtraee). 


DMthain 
month  per 
1,000  sur- 
vlvoreat 
begbmhig 
of  month. 


t»20.4 
•kS 
8.7 
5.3 
6.3 
4.5 
2.7 
3.6 
4.5 
3.6 


Deaths  in  month  per 
1,000  Inftota— 


Bmst  fed. 


17.8 
4.0 
4.0 


1.6 


2.1 
2.4 


2.7 


ArtlflolaUy 
fed. 


80.0 

16.3 

10.8 

14.3 

11.4 

10.0 

2.1 

6.0 

0.7 

5.2 


•DetlvBd  from  Oeneral  Table  6. 

»Tha  rate  Is  per  1,000  Intents  who  lived  to  be  fed.    The  rate  per  1,000  live  births  Is  47.1;  83  Infants  died 


The  facts  in  this  table  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  If  the  monthly 
ntes  for  all  infants  are  applied  to  1,000  live  births,  subtracting  suc^ 
ceeaively  the  deaths  in  each  month  to  find  the  survivors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  month,  the  number  of  survivors  at  the  end  of  the 
year  would  be  903.  Th^  deaths  in  the  year  (97)  divided  by  1,000 
births  would  correspond  to  rate  (96.7)  for  the  city.  If  applied  to 
lyOOO  infants  who  lived  to  be  fed,  the  deaths  in  the  year  would 
total  71. 

The  relative  difference  between  breast  feeding  and  artificial  feeding 
may  be  expressed  most  clearly  by  applying  to  the  group  of  1,000 
infants  who  lived  to  be  fed  the  rates  for  each  kind  of  feeding  suc- 
cessively. If  the  group  were  breast  fed  throughout  the  year,  there 
would  have  been  960  survivors;  if  artificially  fed,  only  872  survivors. 
In  other  words,  the  mortality  rates  would  be  40  and  128,  respectively. 
The  rate  for  the  artificially-fed  is  three  times  the  rate  for  breast-fed 
infants.  The  difference  may  be  stated  in  still  another  way.  Among 
the  infants  who  had  either  artificial  or  mixed  feeding,  55  deaths 
actually  occurred.    If  aU  these  babies  had  been  breast  fed  and  the 
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rate  for  the  breast-fed  group  had  applied  to  them,  only  17  deaths, 
mstead  of  55;  would  have  occurred  in  this  group. 

Feeding  and  mother's  nativity. — ^Artificial  feeding  was  more  com- 
monly practiced  by  the  native  mothers  than  by  the  foreign-bom 
mothers.  In  fact,  three  native  mothers  were  feeding  their  babies 
artificially  at  the  end  of  three  months  to  eveiy  two  foreign-bom 
mothers.  At  the  end  of  six  months  and  nine  months  the  ratio  was 
still  the  same.  Since  the  mortality  among  the  artificially-fed  babies 
was  higher,  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  infants  of  native 
mothers  was  artificially  fed  may  explain  in  part  the  relatively  high 
death  rate  among  the  native.  Comparison  of  monthly  rates  by  kind 
of  feeding  for  native  and  foreign-bom  groups  indicates  that  the  mor- 
tality among  breast  fed  is  approximately  the  same  for  the  foreign- 
bom  as  for  the  native  group,  but  among  the  artificially  fed  the  mor- 
tality is  considerably  lower  for  infants  of  native  mothers  than  for 
infants  of  foreign-bom  mothers.  This  difference  is  obscured  in  the 
average  rates  for  the  groups  by  the  relatively  lai^er  proportion  of 
infants  of  native  mothers  that  was  artificially  fed.  Probably  greater 
care  exercised  by  native  mothers  in  selection  of  good  quality  milk, 
preparation  and  modification  of  the  milk  in  accordance  with  phy- 
sicians' formulsB  nught  account  for  much  of  the  difference. 

Table  XV. — Number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  infants  horn  during  selected  year  and 
surviving  at  end  of  thirds  sixths  and  ninth  monthy  by  type  of  feeding  during  the  numth 
specified,  according  to  nativity  of  mother. 


Infants  surviving  at  end  of— 

4  - 

Type  of  feeding  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Third  month. 

Sixth  month. 

Ninth 
Number. 

month. 

Nmnber. 

« 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
buticn. 

Percent 
distri- 
buticn. 

All  mothers 

1,1S4 

100.0 

1,117 

100.0 

1,105 

100.0 

BrMit  exoloflTelT 

749 

38 

847 

659 

66.0 

3.4 

80.6 

100.0 

654 

111 
462 

563 

49.6 

9.9 

40.6 

100.0 

368 
226 
611 

646 

88.3 

MlTed.. ... .       '  .                 r  . 

20.6 

46.2 

Native  moChen 

100.0 

Braairt  ezchialvely ,, 

337 

16 

206 

675 

«60.3 

3.9 

86.9 

100.0 

239 
46 

269 

664 

43.2 

8.1 

48.6 

100.0 

146 
109 
202 

669 

26.6 

Mixed ' 

30.0 

Artificial  ttXichislvelv 

68.6 

Foraifli-boni  mothers. r 

100. 0 

BriMfit  exdnsivelv 

413 

23 

141 

71.7 

8.8 

24.6 

316 

66 

183 

65.9 
11.7 
32.4 

223 
117 
219 

89.9 

Mixed ' r 

20.9 

Artififiia]  exclnsl'elv 

89.2 

and  father's  earnings. — ^The  most  interesting  fact  shown 
in  Table  XVI,  giving  the  proportion  artificially  fed  for  each  earnings 
group,  is  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  artificially  fed  among  the 
lowest  group  compared  with  the  proportion  in  the  highest  group. 
The  differences,  however,  were  not  very  great,  but  their  significance 
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IS  greater  than  might  at  first  appear  to  be  the  case  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  death  rate  among  the  artificially  fed  was  so  much 
higher. 

Tablb  XYI. — Infants  bom  during  selected  year  and  survivvM  at  end  of  thirds  sioOh^ 
and  ninth  morihs,  and  number  and  per  cent  arHfidally  fed  during  specified  months 
aeoording  to  earrwngs  of  father. 


Infants  siurlving  at  end  of 

— 

Third  month. 

Sixth  month. 

Ninth  month. 

Earnings  of  father. 

TotaL 

Artificially  fed. 

Total. 

Artificially  fed. 

TotaL 

ArtlflciaDyfed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

All  claasfls i 

1,134 

347 

30.6 

1,117 

452 

40.5 

1,106 

511 

• 

46.2 

Under  8650 

250 

652 

219 

13 

68 

206 

70 

4 

27.2 
31.4 
32.0 
30.8 

248 

627 

219 

13 

86 

363 

97 

6 

84.7 
41.8 
44.3 
46.2 

246 

628 

218 

13 

100 

296 

108 

7 

40.7 

8660  to  $1.049 

47.1 

81.060  and  over 

Mo  eamftigi  and  not  reported 

40.5 
63.8 

Feeding  and  mother's  working  status. — ^The  employment  of 
mothers  away  from  home  probably  bears  a  closer  relation  to  the 
method  of  feeding  than  does  nativity,  custom,  or  economic  status 
of  the  family.  But  in  Brockton  only  13  or  1.1  per  cent  of  the  1,134 
mothers  whose  babies  survived  to  the  age  of  three  months,  had  begun 
to  work  away  from  home  prior  to  that  time,  and  of  these,  8  were  feed- 
ing their  babies  artificially.  Even  at  the  age  of  9  months  only  31 
or  2.8  per  cent  of  the  1,105  mothers  whose  babies  had  survived,  had 
begun  to  work  away  from  home  previous  to  this  period,  and  of  this 
number,  23  gave  their  babies  artificial  food. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  mothers  who  went  to  work  away 
frona  home  during  the  baby's  first  year  was  so  small  that  little  impor- 
tttice  can  be  attached  to  conclusions  based  on  this  group. 

Tabi«b  XVII. — Infants  bom  during  selected  year  surviving  at  end  of  specified  period  and 
number  ana  per  cent  artifi^llyfed,  according  to  working  status  of  mother. 


Type  of  feeding  at  speelfled  age. 


Intonts  living  at  end  of  three  months 

Number  artifldally  fed 

Per  oent  artificially  fed  a 

InflmtB  living  at  end  of  six  months . . 

Nomber  artificially  fed 

Percent  artifldally  fed  a 

Isfluits  living  at  end  of  nine  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Peroent  artificially  fed  o 


Total  In- 
liBntsar- 
vtvors. 


30.6 


4a5 


46.2 


1,134 
347 

1,117 
452 

1,105 
511 


Hbther  not 

gainfully 

employed 

before 

spedfled 

time. 


8a4 


39.6 


46.1 


958 
291 

022 
365 

884 
403 


Mother  gain- 
ftilly  empiojred 
before  speci- 
fied time. 


At 
home. 


158 
47 
29.7 
167 
60 
4L8 
175 
83 
47.4 


Away 

from 

home. 


13 
8 


23 
16 


31 
23 


Mother  gain- 
ftiUyemploved, 
but  time  of  re- 
sumption not 
reported. 


At 
home. 


4 
1 


4 

1 


4 
1 


Away 

flrom 

home. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


o  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 
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NATIONALITY. 

In  1910  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  (15,425)  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Brockton  and  three-eighths  of  the  population  20  years  of 
age  and  over  were  foreign-bom  white,  yet  more  than  one-half  the 
babies  included  in  this  study  were  the  children  of  foreign-bom 
mothers.  • 

Infant  mortality  rates  by  nationality. — The  infant  mortality  rate 
for  the  native  group  was  101.5  compared  with  92.0  for  children  of 
foreign-bom  mothers,  an  imusual  condition  in  New  England  manu- 
facturing towns.  This  diflFerence  in  favor  of  the  foreign  bom,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  among  these  mothers 
stiUbirths  were  twice  as  numerous  as  among  native  mothers. 

Tablb  XVIII. — Births  during  selected  year,  infant  deaths,  infant  mcrUdity  rate,  and  per 

cent  ofsHllSirthSf  according  to  nationality  of  mother. 


Total 
births. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

InflEmt 
mortal- 
ity rate,  a 

Stfilbirths. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Number 

Percent 

oftotel 

births.a 

All  mothers 

1,247 

1,210 

117 

96.7 

87 

3.0 

N  at  Ive  mothers 

613 
634 

601 
609 

61 
66 

101.5 
92.0 

12 
25 

2.0 

Foi*lfll-lv»rn  mothftni- ,  ,^ 

3.9 

T/lthnan^ nn  and  Polish  *  -  t 

153 
118 
90 
62 
57 
33 
22 
60 
39 

147 
111 
86 
62 
67 
30 
21 
58 
37 

17 
8 
3 
1 
5 
5 
3 
8 
6 

115.6 
72.  1 

6 
7 
4 

3.9 

Italian 

5.9 

Irish 

Swedish  and  Norweeian  e 

Jewish 

Enellsh.  Scotch,  and  Welsh  d 

3 

1 
2 
2 

FfAYich  O^nftdlan 

All  other* 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
b  Including  133  Lithuanian  and  20  Polish, 
e  Including  00  Swedish  and  2  Norwegian. 
d  Including  24  English.  6  Scotch,  and  3  Welsh. 

e  Including  11  Bynan,  8  Greek,  4  Armenian,  4  German,  4  Russian,  2  Finnish,  2  French,  1  Portuguese,  1 
Roumanian,  1  European  Spanish,  1  American  Spanish. 

Foreign  nationalities. — Of  the  15,425  foreign-bom  white  residents 
of  Brockton  in  1910,  6,862  came  from  English-speaking  countries. 
The  only  other  countries  represented  by  more  than  1,000  people 
were  Russia  with  3,178  and  Sweden  with  2,608.  The  different 
nationality  groups  have  come  to  Brockton  approximately  in  the 
following  order: 

English-speaking  people. 

Swedes. 

French  Canadians. 

Italians. 

Poles. 

Jews. 

Albanians  and  Greeks. 

Syrians  and  Armenians. 
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The  tendency  of  foreigners  to  lire  in  old  and  congested  districts 
¥diere  they  can  obtain  the  lowest  possible  rents  was  not  so  marked 
in  Brockton  as  in  many  other  Ne\<r  England  cities.  The  only  foreign 
colony  of  any  size  was  that  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  lived  near  the 
ontskirts  of  the  city  in  the  section  known  as  Montello,  where  there 
was  no  i>088ibility  of  lot  congestion,  although  considerable  crowding 
existed  within  the  buildings  themselves.  The  Lithuanians,  together 
with  the  Italians,  Jews,  and  southeastern  Europeans,  comprised  what 
was  known  as  the  "foreign  element''  of  Brockton;  the  Swedes  have 
been  in  the  city  so  long  that  they  are  practically  assimilated,  while 
the  English-speaking  foreign  bom  become  Americanized  in  a  very 
short  time  and  consider  the  Lithuanians  ' 'foreigners." 

About  one-half  the  foreign-bom  inhabitants  of  Brockton  in  1910 
were  bom  in  northwestern  European  coimtries.  This  fact  has  been 
offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  low  infant  mortality  rate  enjoyed 
by  the  foreign  bom  of  that  city.  But  comparatively  few  of  these 
northern  Europeans  were  parents  of  children  bom  in  this  decade; 
they  were,  ratiier,  grandparents  whose  descendants  are  classified 
as  children  of  native  mothers.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  mothers  considered  in  this  study  were  northern  Euro- 
peans; while  those  bom  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  being  more 
recent  inmiigrants  and  therefore  younger,  comprised  about  54  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers.  This  refutes,  for  the  year  selected 
at  least,  the  above  explanation  of  the  low  infant  mortality  rate  for 
the  foreign  bom. 

LUhuanicms  aiid  Poles. — In  Montello  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles 
live  side  by  side,  the  former  being  far  the  more  numerous,  and  for 
this  reason  the  average  citizen  calls  them  all  '^  Lithuanians.' '  For 
convenience,  they  have  been  considered  as  one  group  in  this  study, 
although  it  is  recognized  that  the  nationalities  are  quite  distinct. 
Hie  Poles  have  in  some  cases  intermarried  with  the  Lithuanians, 
aod  they  seem  generally  to  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  customs 
(A  the  Lithuanians  among  whom  they  hve. 

The  births  to  Lithuanian  and  Polish  mothers  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  nationahty  group ;  the  infant  mortality  rate 
for  their  babies  was  the  highest  for  any  one  racial  group  excepting 
that  for  the  British  and  for  the  Canadian  groups.  (See  Table  XYIII, 
p.  24.) 

In  1910  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles  formed  a  negligible  element 
of  the  population,  but  since  that  time  they  have  come  to  Brockton 
in  ever-increasing  numbers.  They  have  a  compact  colony  and, 
with  their  churches,  stores,  and  fraternal  organizations,  are  socially 
self-sufficient.  Because  of  their  numbers  and  close  association 
widi  one  another  they  have  had  Uttle  necessity  for  learning  English. 
The  men  as  a  rule  have  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
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after  being  in  this  country  several  years,  but  most  of  the  women 
are  limited  to  the  phrase,  "No  speak  English."  Of  the  153  babies  in 
this,  group,  64  had  mothers  who  were  able  to  read  and  write  in  English 
or  in  their  own  languages,  while  but  39'  had  mothers  who  could  speak 
English. 

The  Lithuanian  colony  in  Montello  had  become  at  the  time  of 
this  inquiry  perhaps  the  most  congested  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
untidy  parts  of  the  city.  The  health  department  foxmd  that  the 
number  of  infant  deaths  had  been  greatest  there  during  the  five 
years  prior  to  1913;  as  a  residt,  one  of  the  milk  stations^  was  estab- 
lished there. 

This  section  is  a  recent  development  of  the  city,  hence  most  of 
the  tenement  blocks  have  been  erected  during  the  past  decade  and 
are  in  good  repair.  These  buildings,  generally  of  the  three-  or  six- 
family  type,  are  decidedly  above  the  average  in  other  cities  for 
homes  of  workingmen  whose  incomes  range  from  $500  to  $1,000  a 
year.  Although  standards  of  cleanliness  in  this  section  were  below 
the  general  level  for  the  city  and  the  best  use  was  not  made  of  the 
means  of  ventilation  available,  few  fimdamental  housing  defects 
were  prevalent  in  this  foreign  quarter.  The  homes  of  32  of  the  153 
babies  of  Lithuanian  and  Polish  mothers  were  in  a  dirty  condition 
when  visited,  while  in  69  more  cases  the  homes  were  but  moderately 
clean.  The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  Lithuanian  homes  was 
the  stove,  which  was  brilliantly  polished  regardless  of  the  general 
condition  with  respect  to  cleanliness. 

Italians, — ^The  inquiry  embraces  118  babies  of  Italian  mothers 
who  were  scattered  over  the  city.  This  group  had  no  colony,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  wards  3  and  6,  was  quite  evenly  distributed 
through  the  different  wards.'  The  incidence  of  death  among  the 
Italian  babies  was  small,  72  out  of  1,000  having  died  in  infancy,  but 
the  stillbirth  rate  was  relatively  high. 

The  Italians  generally  lived  in  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city — 
often  a  dilapidated  one-family  house  rearranged  for  two  or  three 
f amiUes,  or  in  many  cases  a  few  rooms  back  of  a  small  fruit  or  grocery 
store.  They  evidenced  a  decided  tendency  toward  thrift,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  great  efforts  made  to  own  their  homes.  Among  the 
more  ambitious  Italians  was  one  family  in  possession  of  a  three- 
tenement  house.  This  family  lived  on  the  third  floor  and  rented 
the  two  lower  floors,  the  mother  explaining  that  they  had  only  an 
equity  in  the  house,  but  were  trying  to  pay  for  it.  The  Itahans  are 
looked  upon  as  older  settlers  than  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles;  more 
of  them  can  speak  English  and  many  of  the  second  generation  have 
been  fairly  well  educated.  Some  of  the  large  and  prosperous  stores 
of  the  city  are  operated  by  children  of  ItaUan  parents. 

1  Se^  p.  49.  *  Genentl  Table  6. 
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Tbe  Italians  are  most  ambitious  for  the  future  of  their  children. 
They  do  not  feel  that  "what  was  good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough 
for  my  children."  One  young  Italian  mother  told  of  her  plans  for 
tibe  college  education  of  her  four  scrupulously  neat  little  children. 
She  had  no  doubt  that  this  aim  could  be  accomplished  on  her  hus- 
band's earnings  of  $1,000  a  year  if  they  saved  until  the  children  were 
old  enough.  An  old  man  stated  in  broken  English  that  all  the 
Italians  in  the  city  were  glad  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  come  to  Brockton  to  look  out  for  the  little  babies;  that  an 
Italian's  first  duty  was  to  care  for  his  ''bambinos"  in  every  way  in 
his  power.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  did  not  know  the  best  way 
of  caring  for  them,  inasmuch  as  he  ''  always  kept  the  windows  shut 
tight  for  fear  his  grandchildren  might  catch  cold."  In  nearly  every 
instance  they  seemed  willing,  even  eager,  to  learn  the  best  methods 
of  caring  for  their  babies.  An  educational  campaign  on^the  care  of 
babies  would  imdoubtedly  be  very  effective  among  the  Italian 
mothers  of  Brockton. 

British  and  Canadians  (except  French  Canadians). — ^This  group 
embraces  33  babies  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  mothers  and  60 
of  Enghsh  and  Scotch  Canadian  mothers.  By  comparing  the  90 
Irish  with  the  93  in  this  group  a  ciuious  result  is  obtained.  But 
three  deaths  occurred  among  the  Irish,  compared  with  13  deaths 
among  the  British  and  Canadian.  This  great  difference  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  ready  explanation.  Although,  because  of  the  small 
numbers  in  each  case,  no  particular  significance  can  be  attached  to 
this  contrast  in  infant  mortality  rates,  this  tendency  coincides  with 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  infant  mortahty  rate,  in  general,  is  lower  than 
the  English*^ 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  variations  in  type 
of  feeding  among  the  Irish  on  the  one  hand  and  the  combined  group 
d  British  and  Canadian  (except  French  Canadian)  on  the  other. 

TabIiS  XIX  .^ — Infants  bom  to  mothers  of  specified  nativity  and  surviving  at  the  end  of 
the  third  f  sixth,  and  ninth  month  of  life,  and  number  and  per  cent  fed  in  specified  way 
during  the  month  specified. 


Irish  mothers. 

British  and  Canadian  (except  French 

IffaDthoriifo. 

Tnfant 
surviv- 
ors. 

Breast  fed. 

ArtffioiaUy  fed. 

Tnliuit 
surviv- 
ors. 

Breast  fed. 

Artificially  fed. 

« 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Third 

84 
84 
83 

63 
53 
36 

75.0 
61.9 
43.4 

18 
22 
28 

21.4 
26.2 
33.7 

81 
77 
77 

62 
87 
27 

64.2 
48.1 
35.1 

26 
33 
37 

32.1 

Sixth 

42.9 

Ninth 

48.1 

1  In  1914  the  intent  mortality  rate  ww  87  in  Ireland  and  105  in  England  and  Walea.    U.  8.  Boraeu  of  the 
-*-»n.  Birth  Sti^istics,  1916,  p.  18.    WasUngtcn,  1917. 
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The  proportion  of  babies  who  received  no  food  other  than  breast 
milk  was  always  greater  among  the  Irish;  similarly ;  the«proportion 
of  babies  who  were  artificially  fed  was  greater  among  the  British  and 
Canadian  group.  This  fact  may  suggest  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  infant  mortality  rates. 

Living  standards  of  the  British  and  Irish  families  differed  but  little 
from  American  families  having  the  same  economic  status.  The 
homes  visited  were  for  the  most  part  dean  and  the  mothers  seemed 
to  be  thrifty  and  ambitious. 

ScamdiThcmans. — ^The  Scandinavian  group  studied  is  very  small, 
consisting  of  60  births  to  Swedish  and  2  to  Norwegian  mothers.  Only 
one  death  and  no  stillbirths  occurred  among  their  number. 

The  strength  of  the  Swedish  settlement  in  the  section  known  as 
CampeUo,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  is  not  represented  accu- 
rately by  these  numbers,  .because  so  many  of  the  families  are  Ameri- 
cans of  Swedish  extraction.  Brockton  owes  much  to  its  Swedish 
colony;  they  have  estabUshed  homes  on  a  plane  as  high  if  not  higher 
than  that  of  the  average  American;  they  earn  good  wages  in  the  shoe 
factories,  and  spend  them  wisely,  obtaining  apparently  the  best  possi- 
ble results  therefrom;  as  a  rule  they  own  their  homes  and  are  thrifty, 
public-spirited  citizens. 

Other  nationality  groups. — ^Most  of  the  Jewish  mothers  who  had 
babies  during  the  selected  year  lived  in  the  western  end  of  the  fifth 
ward.  All  of  their  57  babies  were  live-bom,  five  of  them  dying  in  the 
first  year,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  87.7. 

Twenty-two  infants  of  French  Canadian  mothers  were  included, 
one  of  them  being  a  stiUbom  child.  Three  of  the  21  live-bom  babies 
died  during  their  first  year. 

Thirty-nine  babies  were  bom  to  mothers  of  various  other  nation- 
alities ;  these  groups  were  too  small  to  be  of  any  statistical  significance. 

LITERACY  AND  ABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

A  mother  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  infant  care  i^,  next  to 
a  good  endowment  of  physical  health,  a  baby's  greatest  asset.  It  is 
unfortimately  impossible  to  measure  maternal  intelligence  directly, 
but  an  analysis  of  mortality  according  to  literacy  and  ability  of  the 
mother  to  speak  English  is  presented.  If  the  mother  is  able  to  read 
and  write  in  some  language,  or  to  speak,  and  understand  English, 
invaluable  sources  of  information  on  the  care  of  the  infant  are  open 
to  her  that  would  otherwise  be  entirely  closed. 

The  mortality  was  greater  among  babies  of  illiterate  mothers  in 
Brockton  than  among  those  of  literate  mothers.  Since  all  but  three 
of  the  infants  whose  mothers  were  illiterate  had  foreign-bom  mothers, 
it  is  somewhat  fairer  to  confine  the  comparison  to  the  foreign-bom 
group  only.  The  mortality  rate  was  then  88.1  for  the  literate  and 
103.9  for  the  illiterate.  The  percentage  of  stiUbom  babies  is  about 
twice  as  high  among  the  illiterate  as  among  the  literate  group. 
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Table  XX. — Births  during  uUcted  year  to  aU  mothera  and  to  foreian-horn  mothers, 
infant  deaths,  infant  mortalitif  rate,  and  per  cent  of  stxUbirths,  according  to  literacy  of 
mother. 


Total 
births. 

Live 
births. 

TnfBTitr 

deaths. 

Intent 

mortality 

rate. 

Stfflbiiths. 

Literacy  of  motber.o 

Number. 

FerocQt 
of  total 
births. 

AD  moibws 

1,247 

1,210 

117 

96.7 

87 

3.0 

Litmte 

1,079 

167 

1 

634 

1,062 
167 

1 

609 

100 
17 

95.1 
106.3 

27 
10 

2.5 

nUtiirat*. . .  . .  .....    .......  ... 

6.0 

Not  reported 

56 

92.0 

25 

3.9 

Lftmte 

469 
164 

1 

454 

154 

1 

40 
16 

88.1 
103.9 

15 
10 

3.2 

litante 

6.1 

Noi  reported 

«  Motfaais  who  can  read  and  write  in  any  language  were  reported  literate;  all  others  ffliterate. 

Thirteen  per  cent,  or  167,  of  the  1,247  births  were  to  illiterate 
mothers;  of  the  634  births  to  foreign-bom  mothers,  164,  or  26  per 
cent,  were  to  mothers  who  coiild  not  read  and  write.  Only  3  births 
were  to  native  illiterate  mothers. 

The  distribution  of  births  to  foreign-bom  mothers  according  to  the 
ability  tp  speak  English  is  shown  in  Table  XXI;  in  addition,  one 
native  American  mother  was  unable  to  speak  English. 

TiBis  XXI. — Births  during  selected  year,  infant  deaths,  infant  mortality  rate,  and  per 
cent  ofstilUnrths,  according  to  mother^ s  ability  to  speak  English. 


Ability  of  mother  to  speak  English. 


AUxnotI\|Brs 

Able  to  speak  English 

Unable  to  apeak  English  «. 

Foreignpbom  motbeis 


«B^Ub«maklng  nationalities  b 

HoD-Enguah  speaking  nationalities. 

Able  to  speak  English. 
"  Eni 


Unable  to  speak  £iglish. 


Total 
births. 


1,247 


1,037 
210 

634 


183 
451 


242 
209 


Live 
births. 


1,210 


1,011 
109 

609 


174 
435 


237 
198 


Infant 
deaths. 


117 


97 
20 

56 


16 
40 


21 
19 


Infuit 

mortality 

rate. 


96.7 


95.9 
100.5 

92.0 


92.0 
92.0 


88.6 
96.0 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


37 


26 
11 

25 


9 
16 


5 
11 


Peroent. 
of  total 
births. 


3.0 


2.5 
5.2 

3.9 


4.9 
3.5 


2.1 
5.3 


« Includes  one  native  mother. 

b  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Canadian  (except  French  Canadian). 

Of  the  451  births  to  mothers  of  non-EngUsh  speaking  nationalities, 
209  or  46.3  per  cent  were  to  mothers  who  could  not  speak  English. 
These  209  births  were  16.8  per  cent  of  all  births  included  in  this  study. 

Raising  the  standard  of  hteracy,  then,  may  tend  to  reduce  the  infant 
mortality  rate.  Not  that  an  illiterate  mother  is  incapable  of  carhig  for 
W  baby  as  she  should;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  being  unable  to 
avail  herself  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  hterate  mother  enjoys; 
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for  example,  the  leaflet  on  ''Care  of  the  Baby"  which  is  sent  by  the 
board  of  health  to  every  mother  in  the  city  immediately  after  her 
child's  birth  has  been  reported.  When  one  realizes  that  the  law  re- 
quires every  birth  to  be  reported  within  48  hours/  and  a  notice  of  all 
births  to  be  sent  daily  by  the  clerk  or  registrar  to  the  local  board  of 
health,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  great  amount  of  good  that  may- 
be accomplished  by  this  pamphlet  giving  advice  on  the  care  of  the 
baby. 

In  the  same  way,  the  mother's  inability  to  speak  or  tmderstand 
English  sometimes  deters  her  from  attending  lectures  which  might 
prove  to  be  of  untold  advantage  to  her. 

ECONOMIC  FACTORS. 

The  family  income  plays  a  large  part  in  determining  a  very  young 
child's  chance  of  life.  A  lo'W'  income  in  an  industrial  city  implies 
poor  home  sanitation,  congestion,  lack  of  adequate  medical  care,  a 
restricted  diet,  and  a  mother  who  is  overworked,  either  in  the  factory 
or  at  home.  And  to  the  combination  of  these  circumstances,  if  not 
definitely  to  the  separate  factors,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  heavy  mortality 
of  babies  bom  under  such  conditions. 

Father's  earnings  as  an  index  of  economic  status. — ^The  earnings 
of  the  father  constitute  the  best  single  index  of  the  standarcl  of  living 
of  the  family,  though  in  some  respects  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
In  many  cases  mother's  earnings  can  not  be  secured  accurately  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  net  from  gross  income.  This  is 
particularly  true  regarding  income  received  from  lodgers,  the  principal 
single  source  of  mother's  earnings  in  Brockton.  Mother's  earnings 
are  sometimes  secured  at  a  cost  of  neglect  that  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  added  income.  Income  from  other  sources  is  so 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  its  nature  as  to  impair  to  a  great  extent 
the  value  of  total  family  income  as  an  index  of  the  standard  of  Uving 
in  the  family.  In  view  of  these  facts,  father's  earnings  have  been 
used  as  the  best  available  index  of  the  family  standard. 

The  annual  earnings  shown  were  the  amounts  actually  earned  by 
the  father  during  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  infant.  On  ac- 
count of  lack  of  employment  or  for  other  reasons  the  father  may  not 
have  worked  steadily.  If  the  father  had  been  imemployed  for  a 
period  during  the  year,  he  was  classed  in  the  earnings  group  corre- 
sponding to  the  ajnoimt  he  had  earned.  These  amoimts,  therefore, 
are  not  yearly  rates  of  wages,  since  the  periods  of  unemployment 
are  not  included.  Rough  estimates  for  the  average  amount  of  un- 
employment made  by  both  employers  and  employees  ranged  from 
one  to  four  months.  The  pay  roU  of  one  of  the  larger  factories 
showed  46  weeks  of  fairly  steady  work  duriog  1913,  a  figure  repre- 
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sentiDg  11.5  per  cent  of  unemployment;  excluaiYe  of  slack  time  dur- 
ing the  46  weeks  of  work.  In  some  cases  other  reasons  beside 
unemployment  shortened  the  period  of  actual  work.  In  several 
instances  the  father  was  sick  for  two  or  three  months ;  in  a  few  others 
&e  father  died  or  deserted  during  the  baby's  first  year;  in  these 
eases  he  was  classed  in  ihe  earnings  group  corresponding  to  the 
amount  lie  had  actually  received. 

Distrilmtion  of  economic  groups. — ^In  Brockton  only  12.5  per  cent 
of  the  babies  bom  during  the  selected  year  had  fathers  earning  less  than 
$550,  wbile  the  corresponding  proportion  in  Manchester,  Saginaw,  and 
New  Bedford  was  30.4,  17. 9,  and  37.7  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
fathers  of  954^  or  76.5  per  cent,  earned  $650  and  over,  compared  with 
48.8  per  cent  in  the  same  class  in  Manchester,  64.1  per  cent  in  Sagi- 
naw, and  44.7  per  cent  in  New  Bedford.  In  Brockton  43.3  per  cent 
earned  $850  and  over,  while  UB.6  per  cent  earned  $1,050  and  over 
dnrmg  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth. 

In  the  lowest  earnings  group  the  foreign  bom  were  nearly  three 
tones  as  numerous  as  the  native;  the  reverse  was  true  in  the  highest 
group. 

Occupation  of  father. — Of  the  1,247  births  included  in  this  study, 
688  or  55.2  l>er  cent  had  fathers  who  were  employed  in  the  making  of 
shoes,  shoe  parts,  and  shoe  findings;  of  these  634  were  classed  as 
operatives,  i.  e.,  they  had  occupations  pecuhar  to  the  shoe  industry; 
and  the  fathers  of  the  other  54  were  employed  by  the  shoe  factories 
in  other  capacities  such  as  officials,  managers,  clerks,  machinists, 
electricians,  firemen, '^etc.  The  distribution  of  births  according  to 
the  occupation  of  the  father  in  the  various  industries  of  the  city  is 
diown  in  detail  in  General  Table  8. 

Tablb  XXII. — Number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  births  during  selected  year  to  mothers 

of  speeifiea  nativity  y  according  to  earnings  of  father. 


Earnings  of  father. 


All0lft8S6B.« 

tlaalSSO 

ISSOtoMIO 

S690tol849 

«80  to  $1.019 

91,060  to  11,349 

ll^2S0aDd  over 

No  esndncs  and  not  reiwrted 


All  mothers. 


Total 
births. 


1,247 


156 
122 
414 
308 

95 
137 

15 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


12.5 
9.8 

33.2 

24.7 
7.6 

11.0 
1.2 


Native  mothers. 


Births. 


613 


40 

51 

181 

160 

69 

108 

9 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


6.6 
8.3 
29.6 
26.1 
11.3 
16.8 
1.6 


Foreiim-bom 
mothers. 


Births. 


634 


116 

71 

233 

148 

26 

34 

6 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


18.3 

11.2 

36.8 

23.3 

4.1 

5.4 

.9 


Infant  mortality  rates  according  to  father's  earnings. — ^The  infant 
mortahty  rate  was  highest  (132.2)  for  the  earnings  group  $650  to 
$849,  and  lowest  for  the  group  $1,050  and  over  (65.5).  Contrary 
to  the  findings  for  other  cities,  the  mortahty  rates  for  the  earnings 
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groups  under  $550  and  $550  to  $649  were  considerably  lower  than 
for  the  group  $650  to  $849.  Two  explanations  for  this  peculiar 
showing  may  be  advanced:  Fiisti  the  groups  are  comparatiYely 
small,  and  consequently  may  have  been  considerably  influenced  by 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions  in  the  year  selected;  second^  the 
earnings  as  reported  in  the  lowest  earnings  group  do  not  always  reflect 
the  family's  standard  of  living.  The  relatively  high  percentage  of 
stillbirths  in  the  lowest  earnings  groups  may  be  significant  in  con- 
nection with  the  low  mortality  rates. 

Table  XXIII. — Births  durina  selected  year,  infant  deaths,  infant  mortality  rate,  and  per 

cent  of  stxubirths,  according  to  earnings  of  father. 


• 

Total 
births. 

Live 
btrthA. 

• 

Intent 
deaths. 

Iniiuit 
mortal- 
ity rate.a 

StUIbirths. 

Earnings  of  father. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
blrth8.a 

All  classw. .  - 

1,247 

1,210 

117 

96.7 

37 

3.0 

Leflffthanl?^-. .   

156 
122 
414 
308 
232 
6 
9 

149 
116 
401 
301 
229 
5 
9 

10 
10 
63 
25 
15 
1 
3 

67.1 
86.2 
132.2 
83.1 
65.5 

7 
6 
13 
7 
3 
1 

4.5 

S5fi0toS649 

4.9 

1060  to  1849 

3.1 

I860  to  $1.049 

2.3 

81.050  and  over 

^            1.3 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 

f 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

The  general  rate  for  Brockton,  which  is  relatively  low  compared  to 
the  other  cities  presented  in  Table  XXIV,  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  high  wages  prevailing  in  this  city.  In  Manchester,  Saginaw, 
and  New  Bedford  tiie  rates  for  babies  of  the  lowest  earnings  group, 
were  from  3  to  5  times  as  great  as  for  those  in  the  highest  earnings 
group;  the  infant  mortality  rates  for  all  cities  combined  show  a 
regular  decline  as  the  earnings  increase.  In  the  group  studied  in 
Brockton  this  tendency  does  not  appear. 

Table  XXIV.— /n/an^  inortality  rates  for  specified  cities,  according  to  earnings  of  father. 


Earnings  of  lather. 


All  cities. 


All  classes 

Under  1660 

1560  to  1640 

1660  to  1849 

I860  to  $1.049... 
$1,060 and  over. 


Brockton. 


125.4 


167.0 
127.7 
123.3 
101.4 
53.4 


96.7 


67.1 
86.2 
132.2 
83.1 
65.5 


Manches- 
ter. 


465.0 


204.2 
174.5 
162.6 
125.0 
63.2 


Saginaw. 


84.6 


142.0 

103.4 

105.7 

44.6 

26.5 


New 
Bedford. 


130.3 


168.7 
115.8 

98.4 
134.7 

59.8 


The  rate  for  the  selected  year  for  the  lowest  earnings  group  appears, 
in  comparison  with  previous  years,  to  be  exceptional.  The  mor- 
taUty  rate  for  previous  births  to  the  mothers  in  the  group  under  $550 
would  normally  not  vary  much  from  the  rate  in  the  selected  year, 
for  conditions  in  the  main  in  these  families  would  not  be  materially 
different  in  preceding  years.    But  the  mortality  among  previous 
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births  to  mothers  in  this  group  was  actuaUy  151.3  or  over  twice  the 
rate  found  for  the  selected  year.  The  other  rates,  given  in  Table 
XXVy  are  also  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  year  studied;  for  these 
groups  the  earnings  in  previous  years  may  not  have  been  as  high  as 
during  the  selected  year  which  determined  the  earnings  class,  and 
consequently  conditions  surrounding  the  infants  bom  in  previous 
years  may  not  have  been  so  favorable. 

Tabi«e  XXV. — Infop^ts  horn  previous  to  selected  year  to  mothers  included  in  study ^  infarU 
deaths,  and  in/ant  mortality  rate,  according  to  earnings  of  father  during  selected  year. 


Earnings  of  fiather  during  selected  year. 


All  (Masses. 


Under  $550 

S5GOtoS0i9 

|650toS849 

S50totl.OIO.. 
S1,0S0 and  over. 
NoeamSngs — 
Not  reported.. 


Live 
births. 


»2,404 


357 
247 
831 
581 
400 
25 
13 


Infant 
deaths. 


ft  274 


54 

25 

101 

50 

42 

1 

1 


Infuit 

mortality 

rate.a 


114.0 


151.3 
101.2 
121.5 
94.2 
105.0 


•  Not  flbown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 

h  Tbe  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  births  and  deaths  shown  in  this  table  and  the  flgufes  secured 
by  sabtraicting  the  Uve  births  in  the  selected  year  and  the  deaths  among  them  from  tbe  births  and  deaths 
reported  by  the  mothers  in  the  maternal  history  section  is  due  to  the  omlasian  from  the  latter  o(  the  record 
far  emotbcrs.    See  section  on  maternal  histories,  p.  39. 

Another  point  that  might  be  mentioned  in  part  explanation  of  the 
low  rate  in  the  lowest  earnings  group  for  the  selected  year,  is  the  fact 
that  a  few  fathers  who  earned  comparatively  little  during  the  year 
were  classed  in  this  group  because  of  the  low  actual  earnings.  Ac- 
tually the  family  standard  in  some  of  these  cases  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  earnings  woidd  indicate.  If  the  father  deserted  dur- 
ing the  year,  or  died,  or  lived  for  part  of  the  year  on  savings  because 
of  illness  or  incapacity  to  work,  the  family  was  put  into  the  group  cor- 
responding to  the  amoxmt  that  the  father  actually  earned.  In  this 
group  was  also  included  one  father  who  earned  less  than  $200,  but  who 
iteceived  enough  from  rents  and  other  sources  to  place  him  in  the 
highest  group  on  the  basis  of  family  income.  In  fact,  in  16  cases 
where  the  father  earned  less  than  $450  the  earnings  were  low  on 
account  of  unusual  circumstances  rather  than  inefficiency  of  the 
father  or  chronic  slack  vrprk  or  short  time  in  industry.  These 
unusual  cases  would  occur  principally  in  the  lowest  group. 

The  analysis  by  type  of  feeding,  as  given  in  Table  XVI,  p.  23  shows 
that  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  infants  in  the  lowest  earnings 
groups  were  artificially  fed  than  in  the  higher  earnings  groups.  This 
fact  may  account  in  part  for  the  low  rate  in  this  group. 

No-eamings  group. — ^A  few  instances  were  found  where  the  fathers 
earned  or  contributed  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  family.  In  one 
case  the  father  was  separated  from  his  wife;  another  deserted  before 
6d484*»— 18 3 
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the  baby  was  bom;  the  others  did  not  work  at  all  during  the  year 
after  the  baby's  birth  on  account  of  iUness  or  injury.  These  were 
classed  in  a  separate  group  because  of  the  various  sources  from  which 
the  families  drew  their  incomes.  The  mother  who  separated  from  her 
husband  went  to  work  to  support  herself  and  baby;  her  two  older 
children  were  car^d  for  by  relatives.  The  deserted  mother  was 
obliged  to  send  three  of  her  children  to  the  State  Home  and  the  grand- 
mother supported  her  and  the  baby.  The  family  of  one  man  who 
was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  lived  on  savings,  which  can  not  prop- 
erly be  classed  as  earnings  or  income.  This  family  was  also  given 
some  reUef  by  the  city. 

Conditions  favorable  to  low  mortality  rate. — ^A  classification  of  the 
1,247  births  according  to  a  combination  of  favorable  conditions  is 
shown  in  Table  XXVI.  Class  I  is  a  ''baby  aristocracy,"  to  be  a 
member  of  which  one  must  meet  five  prerequisites.  These  prereq- 
uisites represent  conditions  generally  supposed  to  be  favorable. 
Only  those  babies  were  put  in  Class  I  who  met  all  the  following 
conditions : 

1 .  The  father  must  have  earned  $850  or  more  dming  the  year  after 
the  bij^th. 

2.  The  mother  must  not  have  been  gainfully  employed  either  dur- 
ing the  year  before  or  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth. 

3.  The  attendant  at  birth  must  have  been  a  physician. 

4.  Both  parents  must  be  literate. 

5.  Housing  conditions  must  meet  the  following  standard: 

(a)  Good  means  of  ventilation  must  have  been  provided  and 

good  use  must  have  been  made  of  these  means. 

(b)  The  house  must  have  been  clean  at  the  time  of  the  agent's 

visit. 

(c)  The  family  must  have  had  exclusive  use  of  a  water  closet 

located  within  the  home. 
((Z)  City  water  must  have  been  available  within  the  home. 
(e)  The  home  must  have  housed  less  than  one  person  to  a 
room. 
Of  the  1,247  births  during  the  selected  year,  208  met  all  the  pre- 
requisites and  of  that  number  205  were  Uve-bom. 

Tablb  XXVI. — Births  during  selected  year,  infant  deaths^  infant  mortality  rate,  and  per 

cent  of  stillbirthSf  according  to  specified  class. 


Total 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deathf. 

Infent 

mortality 

rate. 

Stfllbirtlis. 

Class. 

Number. 

Percent 

of  total 

births. 

AllclaSMff...   

1,247 

1,210 

117 

96.7 

37 

8.0 

Class  I 

208 
1,039 

205 
1,005 

15 
112 

73.2 
111.4 

3 
34 

1.4 

Class  II 

8.3 
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Hie  benefits  of  a  fairly  good  income  with  its  concomitants  are  more 
dearfy  demonstrated  in  this  table  than  in  Table  XXm.  In  other 
words,  73  out  of  every  1^000  babies  died  if  their  fathers  earned  fair 
amoiintBy  if  their  mothers  remained  at  home,  if  they  had  at  least  fair 
care  at  birth,  and  lived  in  good  homes ;  while  among  those  babies  who 
failed  to  meet  one  or  more  of  these  requirements,  111  of  every  1,000 
died. 

Supplonentaxy  sources  of  income. — Of  the  1,247  births  included 
in  this  study,  the  families  of  856  or  nM>re  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
niunber  subsisted  on  father's  earnings  alone ;  380  received  in  addition 
to  this  amount  earnings  of  mother  or  other  income  or  both;  two  had 
no  income  whatever.  The  mothers  of  244  of  these  389  babies  were 
gainfully  employed ;  for  the  rest  the  father's  earnings  were  supple- 
mented from  other  soturces,  usually  children's  earnings,  rents,  and, 
in  rare  instances,  interest  on  money  invested. 

The  percentage  of  f amiUes  who  lived  on  father's  wages  alone  varied 
directly  with  the  amoimt  of  earnings.  When  the  father  earned 
less  than  $550  only  56  per  cent  of  the  families  lived  on  these  earnings 
only;  the  proportion  increased  until,  when  the  father  earned  $1,250 
and  over,  four-fifths  were  found  to  be  subsisting  on  father's  wages 
as  a  sole  soiu*ce  of  income.  The  distribution  of  births  in  famiUes 
having  supplementary  sources  of  income  according  to  the  amount  of 
father's  earnings  is  shown  in  Greneral  Table  9. 

Size  of  family  and  father's  earnings. — In  considering  the  effect  of 
income  upon  the  infant  mortality  rate,  the  size  of  the  family  is  of 
prime  importance.  With  a  given  income  a  large  family  is  obviously 
much  less  comfortable  than  a  small  family. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  family  according  to  father's  earnings 
is  given  in  General  Table  10.  This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  sched- 
uled baby.  The  lowest  earnings  group  contained  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  live  births  in  families  with  six  or  more  members  (19.5 
per  cent);  the  proportion  decreased  to  a  minimum  of  11.3  per  cent 
in  the  group  $850  to  .$1,049;  in  the  group  where  the  father  earned 
$1,250  and  over  it  increased  slightly  to  14.7  per  cent.  In  case  of 
many  of  the  relatively  larger  families,  the  father's  earnings  were 
often  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of  the  mother  or  of  the  other 
children. 

Father's  earnings  and  employment  of  mother. — ^The  proportion  of 
mothers  gainfully  employed  the  year  after  childbirth  declines  pro- 
gressively as  father's  earnings  increase.  One  mother  out  of  every 
five  worked  for  wages  or  kept  lodgers;  but  when  the  father  earned 
less  than  $550  proportionately  more  than  four  times  as  many  mothers 
were  employed  as  when  the  father  received  $1,050  and  over.  In 
other  words,  the  amoimt  the  father  earned  was  a  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  mother  should  go  to  work. 
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Table  XXVII. — Births  during  selected  year  and  number  and  per  cent  of  births  to  mothers 
gainfully  employed  during  year  following  lirlh  of  infant^  according  to  earnings  of 
father. 


Earnings  of  fiither. 


All  classes 

Less  than  1550 

$550  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1 ,050  and  over 

No  earnings  and  not  reported. 


Total 
births. 


1,247 


150 
122 
414 
308 
232 
15 


Births  to  mothers 
gainAilly  employed. 


Number. 


244 


53 
29 
SO 
56 
18 
2 


Percent. 


19.6 


34.0 
23.8 
20.8 
18.2 
7.8 
13.3 


Even  in  the  very  lowest  earnings  group  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  births  during  the  selected  year  were  to  mothers  who  worked 
during  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  baby;  this  proportion 
gradually  decreased  to  7.8  per  cent  when  the  father  earned  $1;050  and 
over.  Of  the  278  births  to  mothers  whose  husbands  were  paid  less 
than  $650  during  the  year,  82  or  29.5  per  cent  were  to  mothers  having 
gainful  occupations;  16.8  per  cent  were  to  mothers  gainfully  employed 
when  the  father  earned  more  than  this  amount.  This  latter  per- 
centage (16.8)  is  lower  than  the  percentage  of  mothers  gainfully 
employed  for  all  the  earnings  groups  together.  Less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  births  were  to  mothers  gainfully  employed  in  the 
famiUes  where  the  fathers  earned  $850  and  over. 

Mother's  earnings* — More  than  one-half  the  mothers  gainfully 
employed  during  the  year  following  the  baby's  birth  earned  less 
than  $150  during  this  period.  This  amoimt  was  low  for  two 
reasons:  The  majority  of  these  mothers  kept  one  or  two  lodgers; 
those  who  were  industrially  employed  worked  only  part  of  the  year. 
In  these  circumstances  one  would  not  expect  large  earnings.  In 
only  nine  instances  did  the  mothers  earn  $550  and  over.  The 
percentage  of  births  in  the  different  mother's  earnings  groups  is 
shown  for  native  and  foreign-bom  mothers;*  a  relatively  larger 
proportion  of  the  births  to  foreign-bom  working  mothers  was  in 
the  lowest  group. 

*  Employment  of  mother  during  year  preceding  birth  of  baby. — 
Employment  of  the  mother  during  some  part  of  the  year  before  con- 
finement is  shown  in  Table  XXVIII.  More  mothers  worked  the 
year  before  than  the  year  after  confinement,  the  ratio  being  128  to  100. 
CJompared  with  mothers  employed  in  the  year  after  confinement  fewer 
mothers  were  gainfully  employed  at  home,  but  nearly  four  times  as 
many  were  engaged  in  occupations  which  took  them  away  from  home. 


i  Qcneral  Table  7. 
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The  infant  mortality  rate  for  children  of  mothers  who  did  housework 
only — that  is,  were  not  gainfully  employed — the  year  before  con- 
finement was  100.4,  while  the  children  of  mothers  who  were  gainfully 
employed  died  at  the  rate  of  85.5;  the  same  tendency  is  shown  for 
native  and  foreign-bom  as  well  as  for  all  mothers.  Thb  mortality 
rates  -were  about  equal  in  the  groups  where  the  mothers  worked  at 
honae  (84.4)  and  away  from  home  (86.7).  Mothers  who  were  gain- 
fully employed  the  year  before  confinement  and  those  who  were  not 
had  proportionately  the  same  number  of  stillbirths. 


_  XXVIII. — Births  during  selected  year^  infant  deaths,  in/ant  mortality  rate,  and 
cent  of  stiUbirthSy  according  to  employTnent  of  mother  during  year  before  birth  of 
vnfofU  and  nativity  of  mother. 


tent  of  mother  during  year  before 
of  infant  and  nativity  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


Not  ealnllally  employed. 
Gatamilly  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . 


Native  mothers. 


Not  galnftilly  employed , 
GatomllyVmployed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. .. , 


Fandgii4x)xn  moUiers. 


Not  galnftilly  employed . 
Gataftilly  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . 


Total 
births. 


1,247 


984 
313 
161 
152 

613 


475 

138 

47 

91 

634 


459 

175 

114 

01 


Live 
births. 


1,210 


906 
304 
154 
150 

601 


466 

135 

45 

90 

609 


440 

169 

109 

60 


Inf!uit 
deaths. 


117 


Infant 

mortality 
rate.a 


96.7 


91 
26 
13 
13 

61 


48 

13 

5 

8 

56 


100.4 
85.5 
84.4 
86.7 

101.5 


103.0 
96.3 


92.0 


43 

13 

8 

5 


97.7 
76.9 
73.4 


StiUbirtbs. 


Number. 


37 


Percent 
of  total 
births.a 


3.0 


28 
9 
7 
2 

12 


9 
8 
2 
1 

25 


19 
6 
5 
1 


3.0 
2.9 
4.3 
1.3 

2.0 


1.9 
2.2 


3.9 


4.1 
3.4 
4.4 


a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

la  all  cities  except  Brockton  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  is 
diown  for  babies  of  those  mothers  who  were  not  gainfully  employed 
the  year  before  confinement;  mothers  doing  gainful  work  at  home 
lost  their  babies  at  a  somewhat  greater  rate.  (See  Table  XXIX.) 
The  highest  rate  of  aU,  however,  is  for  the  babies  whose  mothers 
worked  outside  the  home,  usually  in  industrial  occupations.  In 
Brockton^  the  babies  of  mothers  who  worked  in  any  capacity  during 
the  year  before  confinement  appear  to  have  the  advantage  over 
babies  whose  mothers  were  not  employed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  mothers  not  ''gainfully 
employed"  often  do  as  hard  physical  labor  at  housework  as  that  per- 
formed by  the  gainfully  employed,  whether  at  home  or  away  from 
home.  Not  so  much  difference,  therefore,  actually  exists  between 
these  groups,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  comparison. 
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Table  XXIX. 


INFANT  MORTALITY. 

•Infant  mortality  rates  for  specified  cities,  according  to  employment  of 
mother  during  year  before  birth  of  infant. 


Employment  of  mother  during  year 
Defbre  birth  of  infant. 


All  mothers 

Not  ealnliilly  employed . 
Otkinhilly  employed 


At  home 

Away  from  home. 


All  cities. 


12B.4 


105.5 
15S.4 


121.5 
179.1 


Brockton. 


96.7 


Kan- 
Chester. 


166.0 


Saginaw. 


84.6 


10a4 
85.5 


133.9 
199.2 


78.3 
132.7 


84.4 
8&7 


149.8 
227.5 


u 


New  Bed- 
ford. 


130.3 


10&8 
154.5 


121.8 
167.8 


a  Not  Shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 

Interval  between  cessation  of  work  and  confinement — An  analysis 
of  the  150  live-bom  babies  whose  mothers  worked  outside  the  home 
during  the  year  before  the  baby^s  birth  shows  that  two-fifths  worked 
less  than  half  the  year.  The  mothers  who  ceased  this  work  sue 
months  or  more  before  the  baby's  birth  lost  fewer  babies  propor- 
tionately than  did  those  who  worked  later. 

Table  XXX. — Live  births  to  mothers  gainfully  employed  away  from,  home  during  year 
before  birth  of  infant,  infant  deaths,^and  infant  mortality  rate,  according  to  length  of 
interval  between  mother* s  ceasing  work  and  confinement. 


Interval  between  mother's  ceasing  work  and  confinement. 


All  mothers... 

Less  than  6  months. . 
Six  months  and  over 


Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

150 

13 

88 
62 

10 
3 

Influit 

mortality 

.rate. 


86.7 


113.6 
48.4 


Employment  of  mother  during  year  following  birth  of  baby. — ^Two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  live-bom  babies,  or  19.6  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  included  in  the  study ,  had  mothers  who  were  gainfully 
employed  during  some  part  of  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the 
baby;  three-fourths  of  these  had  mothers  who  kept  lodgers  and 
almost  60  per  cent  of  this  number  had  but  one  lodger.  The  mothers 
of  42  live-bom  babies  were  employed  outside  the  home;  9  of  these 
had  mothers  who  went  to  work  after  the  baby  died.  Only  33,  then, 
had  mothers  who  took  up  industrial  occupations  during  t^e  lifetime 
of  their  babies  and  2  of  these  babies  died.  The  mothers  of  only  13 
went  out  to  work  before  their  babies  were  3  months  old ;  hence,  99 
per  cent  of  the  Brockton  babies  were  cared  for  by  their  mothers  dur- 
ing the  most  critical  period  of  infancy.  Obvioiisly,  the  question  of 
mother's  emplo3nnent  during  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth  was  of 
sUght  importance  in  Brockton. 
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Tablb  XXXI. — Live  hirthi  during  telected  year,  infcmt  deaths,  and  infant  mortaUty 
rate,  according  to  working  status  of  mother  during  year  following  birth  of  infant. 


WarUng  status  of  mother  during  year  fDllowixig  birth  of  intent. 


All  mothers. 
No  gtfaiflEil  'work . . 
Gtttnfrdwork 


Resumed  alter  infant's  death . 
during  infant's  life. 


Work  St  borne. 


Besomed  after  infant's  death . 
Reeomed  during  infant's  life . 


Work  away  fkrom  home . 


Resomed  after  infant's  death . 
Resumed  during  Infant's  life . 


Live 
births. 


1,210 


073 
237 


14 
223 

196 


6 
IfiO 

42 


9 
33 


Intent 
deaths. 


117 


91 

26 


14 
12 

15 


6 
10 

11 


9 
2 


Influit 

mortality 

rate.a 


96u7 


93.6 
100.7 


(*) 


76.0 


(*) 


V>) 


a  Not  sliown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

k  A  rate  for  this  group  Is  not  computed,  as  it  would  not  be  comparable  Vith  the  other  rates  shown.  The 
tefuits  in  this  group  are  obviously  at  risk  only  for  that  part  of  the  year  after  the  oommenoement  of  the 
employment  of  the  mother. 

The  effect  of  a  mother's  gainful  employment  upon  her  child's 
chance  of  survival  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  statistical  measure- 
ment. One  may  concede  that  an  industrial  occupation  which  takes 
the  mother  away  from  her  home  and  precludes  the  possibiUty  of  her 
nursing  her  baby  at  regular  intervals  can  not  be  considei^  as  a 
factor  other  than  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  a  young  child. 
The  number  of  mothers  pursuing  such  occupations  in  Brockton  was 
80  very  small  that  no  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  data  here 
presented. 

MATERNAL  HISTORIBS. 

The  mothers  visited  in  the  course  of  this  study  gave  information 
iKJt  only  as  to  the  children  bom  between  November  1,  1912,  and 
October  31,  1913,  but  also  with  reference  to  all  former  pregnancies. 
Data  derived  from  these  maternal  histories  on  infant  mortality  rates 
by  nationality  and  by  age  and  order  of  birth  are  presented  to  sup- 
plement and  corroborate  the  findings  of  the  study  of  the  scheduled 
infants.  Though  the  information  was  derived  from  the  mother's 
statement  only,  and  therefore  may  not  be  so  reliable  or  so  complete 
as  when  checked  by  official  records,  yet  the  larger  number  of  births 
considered  makes  it  possible  to  base  the  conclusions  on  a  larger  body 
of  evidence. 

Inasmuch  as  10  mothers  gave  birth  to  twins,  the  1,247  babies  had 
1,237  mothers.  The  records  of  six  mothers  were  excluded  from  the 
tabulation  because  their  statements  were  considered  incomplete. 
Information,  then,  is  presented  for  1,231  mothers  who  had  given  birth 
to  an  aggregate  of  3,703  children,  of  whom  95  or  2.6  per  cent  were 
stiUbom.    Of  the  3,608  live  bom,  389  died  in  their  first  year. 
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Infant  mortality  rate. — ^The  infant  mortality  rate  for  all  children 
of  the  mothers  considered  was  107.8,  a  rate  somewhat  higher  than 
that  found  among  babies  bom  in  the  year  selected.  This  infant 
mortality  rate  can  not  be  considered  an  index  typical  of  conditions 
in  Brockton,  since  many  of  the  babies  included  in  the  maternal  his- 
tory study  were  bom  before  theii*  parents  moved  to  Brockton  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  babies  bom  in  the  city  during  a 
period  of  years  was  included. 

Miscarriages. — ^In  addition  to  the  live  births  and  stillbirths  men- 
tioned above,  these  mothers  had  had  206  miscarriages;  these  data 
are  not  used  in  other  tabulations.  The  information  in  regard  to 
miscarriages  is  presented  for  whatever  interest  it  may  have,  although 
it  is  considered  to  be  more  or  less  imrehable,  because  some  mothers 
were  reluctant  about  giving  this  information  and  others  forgot. 
Foreign-bom  mothers  reported  107  miscarriages  and  native  mothers 
99.  Five  women  reported  having  had  more  than  3  miscarriages;  of 
these  two  foreign-bom  mothers  had  had  6  and  7,  respectively,  while 
three  native  mothers  reported  4,  5,  and  6,  respectively. 

Nativity  of  mother. — ^The  infant  mortality  rate  for  all  babies  of 
foreign-bom  mothers  was  slightly  lower  than  that  for  all  babies  of 
native  mothers.  The  rate  for  babies  bom  to  foreign-bom  mothers 
during  the  selected  year  was  likewise  low,  compared  with  that  of  the 
native  group.     (See  Table  XVIII,  p.  24.) 

Table  XXXII. — Total  mothers,  and  hirthsfrom  all  pregnancieSy  in/ant  death$,  infant 
mortality  rate,  and  per  cent  of  stillbirths,  according  to  nationaliiy  of  mother. 


Natkmallty  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


NatWe  mothers 

Foreten-bom  mothers 

Lithuanian  and  Polish  b 

Italian 

Irish 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  « 

Jewish 

English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  d, 

French  Canadian 

other  Canadian 

All  other* 


Total 
moth- 
ers. 


1,231 


605 

626 

150 

114 

90 

62 

56 

83 

22 

60 

39 


Total 
births. 


3,703 


1,699 
2,004 
429 
435 
303 
180 
157 
122 
91 
174 
113 


Liye 
births. 


3,606 


1,661 
1,947 
418 
415 
296 
180 
154 
118 
90 
166 
111 


Infant 
deaths. 


389 


182 
207 
62 
46 
23 
9 
13 
14 
10 
17 
13 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate.a 


107.8 


109.6 

106.3 

148.3 

110.8 

77.7 

60.0 

84.4 

118.6 


103.0 
117.1 


Stillbirths. 


Num- 
ber. 


96 


38 
57 
11 
20 

7 


3 
4 
1 
9 
2 


Per  cent 
of  total 
births.a 


2.6 


2.2 
2.8 
2.6 
4.6 
2.3 


L9 
S.8 


5.2 
L8 


a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

b  Including  133  Lithuanian  and  20  Polish. 

c  Including  60  Swedish  and  2  Norwegian. 

d  Including  24  English,  6  Scotch,  and  3  Welsh. 

/  <  Including  11  Syrian,  8  Greek,  4  Armenian,  4  German,  4  Russian,  2  Finnish,  2  French,  1  Portogueae,  1 
Roumanian,  1  European  Bpcmish,  1  American  Spanish. 

Curiously  enough,  all  the  babies  bom  to  Lithuanian  and  Polish, 
Italian,  Irish,  and  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mothers  included  in  the 
study  died  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  did  those  bom  in  the  selected 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  incidence  of  death  among  all  babies 
bom  to  mothers  of  the  British  and  Canadian  groups,  other  than 
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FreQch.  CanadiaD,  was  much  smaller  than  among  those  bom  in  the 
year  chosen. 

Deaths  in  early  infancy. — ^The  1,231  mothers  considered  in  the 
maternal  history  study  had  lost  389  live-bom  infants;  of  these  128, 
or  32.9  per  cent,  died  before  they  had  attained  the  age  of  2  weeks. 
This  high  percentage  of  early  deaths  among  all  babies  indicates  that 
the  still  higher  proportion  of  deaths  (35.9  per  cent)  in  the  first  two 
weeks  among  babies  bom  in  the  selected  year  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  year  chosen. 

Plural  births. — ^The  mortaUty  among  twins  and  triplets  is  much 
greater  than  among  single  births.  Although  the  number  of  plural 
birtlis  to  the  1,231  Brockton  mothers  is  small,  a  comparison  of  the 
infant  mortality  rates  for  both  classes  of  births  is  of  interest.  Of  the 
3,608  live  births  to  these  mothers,  63  were  plural  births;  of  the  latter, 
31  died  in  infancy,  giving  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  492.1,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  rate  (101)  for  single  births. 

Tabi^e  XXXIII. — Single  and  plural  births  resulting  from  allvreanandeSj  infant  deaths, 

infant  mortality  rate,  and  per  cent  of  stillbirths. 


Btng\»  and  plmal  birtbs. 


All  births 

BiDS^e  births... 
Plural  births... 


Total 
births. 


3,708 


3,639 
64 


Live 
births. 


3,606 


3,545 
'     63 


Xntant 
deaths. 


389 


358 
31 


InlStnt 

mortality 

rate. 


107.8 


lOLO 
402. 1 


StiUbirths. 


Number. 


96 


94 
1 


Percent 
of  total 
births. 


2.6 


2.6 
1.6 


Order  of  pregnancy. — ^An  analysis  of  the  3,703  births  according  to 
the  order  of  pregnancy  is  shown  in  Table  XXXIV,  Although  by  no 
means  regular  in  its  rise  from  one  pregnancy  to  the  next,  the  infant 
mortality  rates  show  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  number  of  the 
pregnancy.  The  general  trend  was  not  very  different,  however,  from 
that  shown  in  Table  XII  (see  p.  20),  based  on  births  in  the  selected 
year. 

Table  XXXIV. — Births  from  all  pregnancies,  infant  deaths,  infant  mortality  rdte,  and 
per  cent  of  stilloirihs,  according  to  number  in  order  «  of  pregnancy. 


Total 
births. 

Live 
births. 

Inlemt 
deaths. 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 

StUlblrths. 

Order  a  of  pregnancy. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
births. 

AU  prw?nftn«f«s 

3,703 

3,608 

389 

107.8 

95 

2.6 

Premaacies: 

yirst 

1,241 
824 
561 
378 
252 
173 
116 
158 

1,211 
804 
541 
367 
248 
169 
114 
154 

126 
76 
62 
43 
29 
16 
16 
21 

104.0 
94.6 
114.6 
117.2 
116.9 
94.7 
140.4 
136.4 

80 

20 

20 

11 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2.4 

Second 

2.4 

Third 

8.6 

Fourth 

2.0 

Fifth 

1.6 

Sixth 

2.8 

Seventh w 

1.7 

Flirt^th  and  ov«r 

2.6 

a  Excluding  miscarriages. 
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Age  of  mother. — ^The  analysis  by  age  of  mother  of  all  births  included 
in  the  maternal  history  study  is  presented  in  Table  XXXV.  The 
general  tendency  for  the  rate  to  decrease  as  the  age  of  the  mother 
increased  was  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Table  X  for  infants  in  the 
selected  year.  The  rate  for  infants  of  mothers  under  20  was  the 
highest,  145.  The  percentage  of  stillbirths  on  the  other  hand  was 
highest  for  mothers  30  and  over,  a  tendency  also  shown  in  rates  for 
the  selected  year. 

Table  XXXV. — Births  from  all  pregnancies j  infant  deaths y  infarU  \nortality  rates,  and 

per  cent  ofstiubirths,  according  to  age  of  mother. 


Total 
births. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deatlis. 

Inftuit 
mortal- 
ity rate.a 

StiUbirths. 

Age  of  mother. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
births.a 

All  mothfitra  - 

3,703 

8,606 

880 

107.8 

05 

2.6 

Under  20 

208 

1,206 

1,135 

677 

332 

70 

6 

262 

1,181 

1,114 

658 

812 

76 

5 

88 

133 

100 

72 

30 

6 

1 

145.0 
112.6 

07.8 
100.4 

06.2 

6 
25 
21 
10 
20 
8 
1 

2.2 

20  to  24 

2.1 

25  to  20 

1.0 

30  to  34 

2.8 

85  to  SO 

6.0 

40  and  over  t  r , . , , . 

Not  renorted 

a  Not  sho^n  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Infant  mortality  rates  by  number  of  births  to  mother. — ^Infant 
mortality  rates  according  to  the  number  of  births  to  the  mother  are 
presented  in  Table  XXXVI.  The  rate  was  much  higher  where  the 
mother  had  had  many  births  than  where  she  had  had  but  few. 
The  rate  for  infants  of  mothers  reporting  4  births  or  less  was  89.7; 
while  the  rate  where  the  mother  had  5  or  more  births  was  128.3. 

Table  XXXVI. — lAve  births  from  all  pregnancies,  infant  deaths,  and  infant  mortality 

rate,  according  to  the  numher  of  births  to  mother. 


Births  to  mother. 


Total 

lto4births 

6  births  and  over 


Live 
births. 


3,606 


1,017 
1,601 


Infant 
deaths. 


1T2 
217 


Infant  mor^ 
tality  rate. 


107.8 


80.7 
12&8 


WARD  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  wards  of  Brockton  radiate  from  the  central  part  of  the  city  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel;  each  ward  has  a  congested  region  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  generally  given  over  to  business,  a  residential  district 
in  which  the  population  is  evenly  distributed,  and  a  large  stretch  of 
farm  land.  In  regard  to  housing  and  sanitation,  each  ward  contained 
examples  of  the  best  conditions,  the  worst  conditions,  and  all  inter- 
mediate stages.    Little  or  no  homogeneity  existed  in  the  nationaUty 
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or  income  of  the  residents  of  any  one  ward^  ward  boundaries  being  of 
politicfd  significance  only.  The  differences  in  mortality  rates  in  the 
Tarious  wards  of  the  city  are  shown  in  Table  XXXVII. 

TabiiK  XXXVU. — Births  during  selecUd  year^  infant  deaths,  infant  mortality  rate,  and 

per  cent  of- stillbirths ,  by  ward  of  residence. 


Total 
births. 

Live 
births. 

Inliint 
deaths. 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity 
rate. 

StillbirtbR. 

Ward  of  residoooe. 

Number. 

Peromt 

of  total 
births. 

Tliecitv 

1,247 

^    1,210 

117 

96.7 

37 

3  0 

Wvd: 

1.... 

128 
126 
149 
156 
226 
300 
162 

127 
124 
146 
147 
220 
280 
157 

9 
12 
14 
12 
25 
28 
17 

70.9 
96.8 
95.9 
81.6 

113.6 
96.9 

108.3 

1 
2 
8 
9 
6 
11 
5 

.8 

2 

1.6 

8 

2.0 

4 

5.8 

5 

S 

2.7 
8.7 

7 

8.1 

The  first  ward  had  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  70.9,  the  lowest  in 
any  ward  in  the  city.  It  also  had  the  lowest  stillbirth  rate.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  ward  was  a  farming  district  dotted  with  old-fashioned, 
unimproved  cottages.  This  portion  had  no  paved  streets,  no  sewer- 
age sjrstem;  in  fact,  it  possessed  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  a  country  district.  The  western  part  of  the  ward,  farthest 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  was  largely  given  over  to  one-family 
houses  of  the  attractive  semibungalow  type,  of  frame  or  concrete 
construction,  with  well-kept  lawns  and  gardens.  Houses  for  two 
or  more  famihes  were  marked  exceptions.  Most  of  the  finest  homes 
in  Brockton  were  located  on  West  Elm  Street,  which  runs  through 
the  center  of  this  ward.  Streets  were  well  shaded  and  presented  a 
most  attractive  appearance. 

Main  Street  with  its  crowded  business  district  formed  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  first  ward.  Some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions 
to  be  found  in  Brockton  were  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Four 
babies  were  bom  during  the  year  selected  in  Alton  Court,  an  im- 
paved,  insanitary  alley  inhabited  by  Italians.  One  of  these  babies 
died.  Since  the  time, of  this  inquiry  conditions  in  this  alley  have 
been  improved  to  some  extent. 

The  other  wards  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  first;  the  second 
was  the  only  one  having  no  rural  area.  In  no  ward  except  the  first, 
however,  was  the  one-family  house  the  prevailing  type.  The  section 
known  as  Campello,  comprising  parts  of  the  third  and  fourth  wards, 
was  originally  the  home  of  the  Swedes  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the 
natives  of  Swedish  descent.  Throughout  Campello  the  well-kept 
homes  and  yards  bore  witness  to  the  thrift  of  the  Swedish  people. 
Most  of  these  people  were  skilled  shoe  operatives  who  owned  their 
homes. 
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The  homes  in  this  section  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
fotmd  along  the  boundaries  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gas  house,  where  the  homes  were  not  so  well  kept  up 
and  boasted  in  many  cases  of  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  outhouses 
in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  decay.  Chickens  were  kept  in 
many  instances,  and  the  henhouses  did  not  always  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  health  department  which  required  them  to  be 
placed  at  least  25  feet  away  from  a  dwelling.  Smoke  and  odors  from 
the  gas  house  and  near-by  shoe  factories  made  this  region  somewhat 
unattractive.  Paved  streets  and  sidewalks  were  almost  unknown 
and  dirty  yards  were  characteristic.  Even  in  cases  where  fairly 
clean  and  up-to-date  houses  were  found,  many  of  the  yards  appeared 
to  be  filled  with  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  years. 

The  western  end  of  the  fifth  ward  was  the  home  of  the  Jews,  Ital- 
ians, Greeks,  fmd  Syrians.  Here  were  foimd  the  oldest  and  dingiest 
tenement  houses  of  the  city,  and  as  the  mothers  and  children  were  so 
often  out  on  the  sidewalks  sunning  themselves,  the  streets  had  the 
appearance  of  the  typical  foreign  quarter  of  a  large  city.  The  yards 
were  small  and  full  of  rocks  and  rubbish,  while  green  grass  was  almost 
unknown  in  the  neighborhood.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  this 
ward  was  the  highest  in  the  city,  being  113.6. 

The  northern  part  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  wards,  known  as  Mon- 
tello,  differed  from  other  parts  of  the  city  in  that  no  such  great  dis- 
parity of  social  and  economic  status  existed  among  its  residents. 
The  Lithuanians  had  a  compact  colony  in  Montello,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  nimiber  of  deaths  in  each  ward,  according  to  the  certified 
cause  of  death,  is  presented  in  General  Table  4.  The  deaths  were 
few  and  more  or  less  evenly  distributed.  The  fifth  and  sixth  wards 
in  which  housing  conditions  were  relatively  poor  showed  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases. 

HOUSING. 

Brockton  styles  itself  the  '^  city  of  workers  and  winners."  Judging 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  town,  this  phrase  seemed  decid- 
edly appropriate.  Although  one  or  two  congested  alleys  and  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  dilapidated  dwellings  were  to  be  found,  Brockton 
had  no  acute  housing  problem.  Nor  had  it,  according  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  report,  "  to  contend  with  any  evil  legacy  in  the  shape 
of  large  blocks  of  dwellings,  built  according  to  the  loose  standards  of 
bygone  days,  such  as  characterize  other  and  larger  cities."*  This 
condition  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  development  of  the 
city,  although  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  demanded  of  the 
shoe  operatives,  together  with  the  fairly  high  wages  they  received, 

1  Living  oonditions  of  the  wage-eaming  population  in  certain  cities  of  Massaohoaetts,  p.  268.    B  oston,  19U. 
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a  potent  factor  in  maintaining  this  housing  standard.  The  city 
has  few  or  no  housing  laws  except  for  fire  protection. 

Tlie  dwellings  of  Brockton  were  almost  invariably  frame.  Among 
the  ^well-to-do,  a  family  generally  had  the  exclusive  use  of  an  entire 
bouse  and  often  a  lawn  and  gardens.  Among  the  working  people, 
however — ^the  shoe  operatives  and  small  tradesmen — although  the 
*' cottage"  or  one-family  house  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  the 
two-tenement,  three-tenement,  and  even  six-tenement  '^blocks" 
were  far  more  numerous. 

The  distribution  of  the  1,247  births  considered  in  the  detailed 
study  according  to  the  number  of  families  in  the  building  appears  in 
Table  XXXVin. 

Tabi*e  XXXVIII. — Number  and  per  cent  dUtribiUion  of  births  dwring  selected  year, 

according  to  number  of  families  in  building. 


FiBiiiIUflS  In  boilding. 

Births  daring  selected 
year. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

AH  fiunDlM  - -  - -  

1,247 

100. 0 

I^mJlleft  to  building: 

249 

452 

376 

SO 

10 

101 

26 

3 

20.0 

2      

36.2 

%     

30.2 

4            

2.4 

I' :;:.:;: 

.8 

A           

8.1 

7  And  over. 

2.1 

Not  zei>ortod 

.2 

The  older  type  was  a  two-story  house  with  gabled  roof  and  attic 
idiich  was  originally*  intended  for  the  use  of  a  single  family.  In 
some  cases  it  was  rented  to  two  families  who  shared  the  attic  as  a 
storeroom;  in  others  the  attic  was  occupied  by  a  third  family.  This 
sort  of  building  was  invariably  attractive  in  appearance,  inasmuch 
as  it  lent  itself  to  a  variety  of  design.  The  casual  observer  would 
have  taken  it  for  the  home  of  a  well-to-do  business  man  rather  than 
a  house  for  two  or  three  families.  On  the  other  hand,  one  would 
not  for  a  moment  have  mistaken  the  new  three-tenement  houses; 
they  were  built  on  square  lines  with  three  separate  porches,  both 
front  and  rear.  This  was  the  most  common  type  of  residential 
building  being  constructed  at  that  time  for  the  workers  of  Brockton, 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  other  New  England  manufacturing  towns. 
The  general  criticism  of  these  buildings  is  that  the  fire  hazard  is 
great. 

The  Lithuanians  and  Poles  had  until  recently  shown  but  little 
tendency  toward  the  acquisition  of  real  estate.  One  reason  for  this 
was  that  practically  all  the  homes  in  their  community  were  three-  or 
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six-family  tenement  houses  which  probably  would  have  cost  alto- 
gether too  much  and  could  not  have  been  paid  for  by  even  the  most 
prosperous  in  many  years.    The  prospect  was  too  discouraging. 

The  New  American  Association,  an  oi^anization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  'Americanizing  foreigners  in  Brockton,  interested  a  real 
estate  firm  in  building  seven  one-family  cottages  in  the  Lithuanian 
section,  and  they  were  all  sold  to  families  of  this  nationality  before 
the  foundations  were  laid.  After  this  encouragement  the  association 
decided  to  make  plans  for  the  building  of  many  homes  of  this  type. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  moderately  prosperous  Lithuanian 
would  be  able  to  pay  for  such  a  home  in  about  10  or  12  years. 

Among  most  of  the  foreign-bom  families  and  many  of  the  native 
both  living  room  and  dining  room  had  a  particularly  iminhabited 
appearance,  while  the  kitchen  represented  every  phase  of  the  family's 
activities.  The  rooms  of  each  flat  were  compactly  grouped  about  the 
kitchen  to  facilitate  heating.  In  the  lower-priced  tenements  such  an 
arrangement  was  essential  because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  rooms  were 
heated  from  the  kitchen  range. 

The  distribution  of  births  included  in  the  detailed  study  according 
to  the  amount  of  rent  paid  and  the  ownership  of  the  home  appears 
in  Table  XXXIX. 

Table  XXXIX. — Number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  births  during  selected  year, 

according  to  tenure  and  rental  of  home. 


Tenure  and  rental  of  home. 


Allclaaaes. 


Home  bwned 

Home  not  owned 

Monthly  rental: 

Less  than  $10.00. 

$10.00  to  S12.49.. 

$12.50  to  114.99.. 

$15.00  to  $17.49.. 

$17.50  and  over.. 

Free 

Not  reported 

BoardJ|« 


Births  during  selected 

year. 

Percent 

Number. 

distribu- 

tion. 

1.347 

100.0 

224 

18.0 

1,028 

82.0 

142 

11.4 

307 

24.6 

172 

13.8 

204 

10.4 

136 

10.9 

9 

.7 

20 

1.6 

33 

2.6 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  births  occurred  in  families  owning  their 
homes;  65.7  per  cent  in  families  paying  $10  or  more  rent  per  month; 
and  27.3  per  cent  in  families  paying  $15  or  more  rent  per  month. 
Since  fairly  good  flats  of  four  rooms  could  be  obtained  for  $10  a 
month  and  $15  paid  for  a  flat  with  all  modem  conveniences,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  majority  of  Brockton's  babies  bom  in  the  selected 
year  were  comfortably  housed. 

Of  the  1,210  live-bom  babies  included  in  this  study,  1,083  lived  in 
homes  of  more  than  three  rooms  and  677  in  homes  of  more  than  four 
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rooms.  The  number  of  persons  living  in  dwellings  having  a  specified 
nmnber  of  rooms  is  shown  in  detail  in  General  Table  1 1 .  These  data 
are  assembled  in  Table  XL  and  infant  mortality  rates  are  given  for 
who  lived  under  varying  conditions  as  regards  congestion. 

. — lAve  births  during  selected  year^  infant  deaths^  infant  mortality  rate,  according 
to  average  nujnber  of  persons  per  room. 


Penoosv  per  room. 

Live 
births. 

Tnfiint 
deaths. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.» 

IVrtflJ.                          ■■ 

1,210 

117 

1M.7 

t-««t>»im1.                  .      .  f..    

706 

473 

32 

1 

61 

52 

4 

86.5 

1  Kn«  i^^«  ttian  2 

110.2 

3  bnt  Ifm  tttan  3 

Fflt  rwpqited 

Excluding  iniiuit  bom  daring  selected  year. 


b  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


The  greatest  mortality  occmred  among  babies  who  lived  in  the 
most  congested  homes.  Overcrowding  is  an  evil  so  closely  allied  with 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  dirt  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  absolute 
measure  of  its  importance.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  conceded  that 
Ite  baby  brought  up  in  a  home  ia  which  the  number  of  rooms  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  number  of  persons  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  one  living  imder  conditions  of  greater  congestion. 

More  than  half  the  homes,  or  59  per  cent,  were  rated  as  ''clean,'' 
while  but  12  per  cent  were  reported  "  dirty" ;  city  water  was  available 
in  all  but  10  homes;  and  in  only  six  instances  did  the  mother  have  to 
carry  water  in  from  outdoors.  In  short,  the  percentage  of  families 
living  under  favorable  conditions  was  large.  Every  home  visited 
had  the  advantage  of  some  modem  conveniences;  and  in  41  per  cent 
all  the  following  conditions  were  reported :  Clean  rooms,  good  means 
of  ventilation,  city  water  in  the  home,  exclusive  use  of  a  toilet 
located  within  the  dwelling,  and  sewer-connected  sink  and  toilet. 

Throughout  the  thickly  settled  sections,  tenements  were  generally 
provided  with  toilets  within  the  home,  81  per  cent  of  the  homes 
visited  being  so  equipped.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  185  yard  privies,  as  well  as  the  houses  lacking  city  water  and 
sewer  connection,  were  found  mostly  in  the  rural  area  induded  within 
the  city  limits. 

Although  means  of  ventilating  the  toilet  were  commonly  provided, 
one  six-family  house  was  found  where  the  bathrooms  were  without 
windows  and  had  no  light  or  ventilation  except  indirectly  through  the 
kitchen.  The  tenants  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
toilet  dean  and  aired  under  such  conditions.  A  serious  housing 
defect  was  found  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Lithuanian  quarter,  where 
the  back  door  of  a  few  apartments  opened  directly  into  the  toilet, 
which  in  turn  served  as  a  hall  leading  to  the  kitchen.    The  disad- 
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vantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  obvious.  Eight  toilets  were 
found  on  porches  and  36  were  located  in  cellars.  The  latter  were 
objectionable  from  two  standpoints:  First,  because  they  were 
invariably  poorly  ventilated  and  often  damp;  second,  because  the 
'families  had  to  descend  one,  two,  or  even  three  flights  of  stairs  in 
order  to  reach  them. 

Fifty-nine  of  the  famiUes  visited  had  to  share  the  toilet  with  one 
or  more  other  families.  Where  such  a  division  of  responsibility 
existed,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  toilet  clean  was  greatly  in- 
creased, because,  as  one  mother  expressed  it,  *  'What  is  everybody's 
business,  is  nobody's  business."  This  sentiment  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  halls  and  stairways  of  the  six-family  tenements, 
which  were  usually  foimd  to  be  very  dirty,  although  often  the  rooms 
within  might  be  immaculately  dean. 

Ample  means  for  light  and  ventilation  were  found,  as  there  was 
no  lot  congestion  in  the  city;  there  were  many  vacant  lots,  few  rear 
houses,  and  few,  if  any,  basement  tenements. 

The  typical  Brockton  lot  was  60  by  120  feet.  Inasmuch  as  the 
usual  three-tenement  house  had  a  frontage  of  about  25  feet  and  a 
depth  of  about  40  feet,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lot  remained  imcovered.  Fifty-two  aUey  and  rear 
houses  were  found  and  conditions  in  and  about  these  houses  did  not 
come  up  to  the  general  standard  established  throughout  the  city; 
but  in  no  case  did  the  occupants  suffer  from  lack  of  light  and  air 
'  because  of  overcrowding  on  lots. 

In  general,  for  an  industrial  city,  Brockton's  housing  accommoda- 
tions were  exceptionally  good.  The  dwellings  were  almost  imi- 
formly  in  good  repair,  sanitary  and  other  conveniences  might  be 
secured  at  a  fairly  low  rental,  and  neither  lot  congestion  nor  conges- 
tion within  the  tenement  existed  to  any  extent;  in  the  homes  visited, 
not  a  single  dark  room  was  foxmd.  Where  dirt  and  insanitary  con- 
ditions existed,  they  could  usually  be  traced  to  the  family  rather 
than  to  any  lack  of  public  sanitation  facilities.  The  citizens  have 
aimed  high  in  regard  to  housing,  and  they  have  largely  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  standard  of   comfortable  homes  for  workingmen's 

families. 

SOCIAL  AGENCIES. 

The  board  of  health  is  the  most  active  agency  in  Brockton  in 
reducmg  mfant  mortaUty.  It  is  composed  of  three  members,  one  an 
executive  officer  giving  full  time  to  the  work  and  the  other  two 
physicians  who  work  part  time. 

Each  birth  occurring  within  the  city  limits  must  be  reported  to 
this  board  within  24  hours.  Immediately  after  this  notice  has  been 
received,  the  health  department  sends  the  mother  a  pamphlet '  'issued 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  infant  mortality,  and  to  give  infer- 
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matioQ  as  to  the  proper  care  of  milk  ia  the  home."  This  is  printed  in 
both  Elnghsh  and  Lithuanian.  The  law  requires  all  cases  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  to  be  reported  to  the  health  department.  Such 
cases  were  visited  by  the  tuberculosis  nurse  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  department.  Between  May  19  and  December  31, 1913,  she  made 
207  calls  to  16  babies  who  were  referred  to  her  by  midwives  and 
doctors  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases.  The  health  department 
also  lias  charge  of  the  milk  inspection  and  chemical  analysis  of  the 
city  iwrater.  The  total  expenditures  of  this  department  for  the  year 
mded  November  30,  1913,  amounted  to  $40,821.47. 

The  Brockton  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association  was  organized 
in  1913  and  supported  during  that  year  by  private  contributions. 
The  health  department  made  a  spot  map  showing  where  all  the 
infant  deaths  in  the  city  for  the  past  five  years  had  occurred,  as  well 
fts  the  deaths  from  digestive  disturbances,  and  milk  stations  were 
established  at  the  two  points  in  the  city  where  the  number  of  iolant 
deaths  had  been  greatest  during  that  period  of  time — the  sixth  ward 
and  the  fifth  ward.  The  following  extract  has  been  taken. from  the 
association's  report: 

Stations  opened  on  Everett  Street  and  Ames  Street  on  June  11th,  closing  on  Septem- 
ber 20th  [1913].  True  to  the  name,  the  aim  has  been  to  provide  and  distribute  clean 
milk,  modified  to  suit  the  need,  and  to  teach  mothers  the  proper  care  of  babies.  Ninety 
babies  have  been  cared  for,  twenty-eight  conferences  with  physicians  held  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  caUs  made  by  nurses  in  the  homes.  Nearly  all  the  babies 
have  improved  under  our  care  and  several  lives  of  little  ones  saved.  We  have  proven 
that  thore  is  need  for  such  service  and  that  the  dty  should  continue  the  service  in 
some  form.    This  work  was  accompliahed  at  an  expenditure  of  $728.37.^ 

Of  this  amount  only  a  small  part  was  refunded  by  the  mothers 
in  payment  for  nulk.  A  trained  nurse  was  in  charge  of  the  station 
daring  the  three  months  in  summer  when  the  work  was  in  active 
operation.  Physicians'  were  in  charge  of  the  clinics.  So  successfU 
was  this  work  the  first  year  that  the  city  took  charge  of  it  the  follow- 
ing year  (summer  of  1914),  and  since  that  time  a  third  station  has 
been  established.  The  Lithuanians  and  Jews  were  the  nationalities 
profiting  most  by  this  work,  as  the  two  stations  on  Ames  and  Everett 
Streets  were  located  in  the  heart  of  their  respective  districts.  Their 
interest  and  cooperation  were  aroused  by  mass  meetings  and  indorse^ 
ment  by  their  more  prominent  clubs  and  organizations. 

The  Brockton  Visiting  Nurse  Association  was  established  in  1904. 
Its  four  nurses  cared  for  the  sick  who  were  unable  to  secure  proper 
care  in  their  homes  and  who  could  not  get  or  did  not  need  hospital 
care.  An  insurance  company  also  engaged  them  for  the  care  of  all 
its  cases.    The  care  of  tubercular  patients  took  a  large  part  of  their 

time.     During  1913  they  made  882  visits  to   patients.     Owiiig  to 

■ ■  -     I  11.      ■   I  I    .  ■   .      .    ,»    ....II..     , „. ... 

>  Thirty-fiecond  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  1913,  p.  26.    Brockton,  1914. 
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the  inadequate  force  no  prenatal  work  was  done  at  that  time 
and  little  educational  work  could  be  accomplished  in  the  families 
beyond  the  directions  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  patients.  Since 
the  time  of  this  inquiry,  however,  the  number  of  nurses  has  been 
doubled  and  they  have  been  able  to  devote  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  preventive  work,  including  instructions  to  prospective 
mothers  on  prenatal  care.  The  supervising  nurse  of  the  association 
also  acts  in  the  capacity  of  public  health  nurse  for  the  city;  this 
cooperation  has  brought  about  many  beneficial  residts. 

Tihe  Brockton  day  nursery  was  organized  in  May,  1909,  in  the 
center  of  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  quarter.  A  philanthropic  citizen 
made  this  work  possible  by  presenting  the  building  and  a  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  maintenance. 
The  purpose  of  the  nursery  was  to  provide  a  place  where  widowed 
mothers  who  were  compelled  to  work  might  leave  their  babies 
during  the  day.  As  a  rule  no  baby  was  admitted  whose  father  was 
living,  xmless  he  were  ill  or  apparently  unable  to  secure  employment. 
The  nursery  cared  for  very  few  children  under  1  year  of  age.  A 
kindergarten  was  conducted  in  connection  with  the  day  nursery  and 
small  children  were  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  10  cents  a  day. 
In  cases  where  the  mothers  were  unable  to  pay  the  babies  were 
admitted  free. 

Mothers'  pensions  were  paid  in  part  by  the  city.  The  State  paid 
one-third  and  the  city  paid  the  remaining  two-thirds.  Widows 
were  eligible  for  this  pension,  as  well  as  wives  whose  husbands  had 
been  away  for  over  a  year  and  who  had  taken  out  a  warrant  chai^ging 
their  husbands  with  nonsupport.  They  might  apply  for  it  or  be 
recommended.  The  State  had  its  own  investigator,  who  conferred 
with  the  overseer  and  her  report  was  referred  to  the  authorities 
in  charge  and  acted  upon  by  them.  No  stipulated  amount  was 
fixed  by  law,  but  a  budget  was  arranged  by  some  one  in  the  depart- 
ment and  the  same  rates  were  applied  to  almost  every  family.  The 
home  conditions  were  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  the  State  had 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  pension  if  it  seemed  unwise  to 
continue  it.  Two  mothers  of  children  bom  during  the  selected 
year  benefited  by  this  law. 

The  public  charities  were  under  the  control  of  the  overseer  of  the 
poor.  Outdoor  reUef  was  given  to  the  poor  in  their  homes  and 
patients  were  supported  in  the  almshouse  and  other  institutions. 
The  main  burden  of  supporting  the  poor  fell  on  this  department 
although  a  great  deal  of  relief  was  given  by  churches  and  societies. 
Twelve  of  the  families  included  in  this  study  were  the  recipients  of 
city  relief. 

Until  the  spring  of  1915  Brockton  had  no  charity  organization 
society.    While  the  city  had  to  deal  with  no  acute  poverty  problem, 
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mch  a  society  was  nevertheless  greatly  needed  to  prevent  the  duplica- 
tkni  of  effort,  which  had  existed  up  to  that  time.  The  central  relief 
aaaociation  was  beginning  to  meet  this  need  by  maintaining  a  confi- 
dential exchange. 

Hie  income  from  the  Saow  fund,  which  was  left  to  the  city  several 
years  ago,  was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  but  he 
referred  practically  all  cases  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  This  income 
amounted  annually  to  about  $3,500  and  had  to  be  spent  for  excursions 
and  for  Christmas  dinners  and  presents.  The  school  nurses  made  the 
reconunendations  for  the  excursions  and  outings. 

The  pubUc-school  department  was  an  active  influence  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  It  maintained  industrial  classes,  evening  schools,  special 
classes  for  non-English  speaking  children,  continuation  classes  for 
boys  and  girls  between  14  and  16,  summer  schools,  playgrounds, 
school  gardens  made  by  the  pupils,  a  parent-teacher  association, 
dental  clinic,  three  medical  inspectors,  and  a  school  nurse. 

The  New  Americaa  Association  aimed  to  protect  foreigners  from 
exploitation,  to  train  them  to  become  true  American  citizens,  and  to 
enable  them  to  be  assimilated  into  the  community  with  a  minimum 
of  struggle  and  delay.  Through  its  iufluence  public  evening  schools 
for  immigrants  had  been  maintained,  as  well  as  special  schools 
for  adults,  schools  for  prospective  citizens,  and  an  immigrant  pro- 
tective and  advisory  bureau.  Once  a  year  a  reception  is  held  to  wel- 
come the  newly  naturalized  citizen.  This  association  had  been 
directing  a  study  of  the  conmiunity  from  the  immigrant  standpoint. 
The  secretary  for  the  association  has  written  "  The  Shoe  City  Reader," 
a  simple  textbook  for  the  use  of  foreigners  who  are  employed  in  the 
shoe  industry  and  who  wish  to  learn  English. 

CIVIC  FACTORS. 

Milk  supply. — The  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  health  depart- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  bacteriologist  was  a  recognized  authority  throughout 
the  State.  Sanitary  milk  inspection  was  begun  in  1906  with  the  piu*- 
pose  of  securing  for  the  city ''  a  clean,  fresh,  and  healthful  milk  supply, 
as  well  as  one  that  would  not  fall  below  the  standards  prescribed  by 
law."  » 

The  maximum  bacterial  count  permissible  was  500,000  per  cubic 
centimeter;  this  standard  remained  unchanged  from  summer  to 
winter.  The  dairies  were  inspected  periodically.  When  pus  or 
streptococci  were  found  in  milk  from  any  dairy,  the  individual  cows 
were  examined  until  the  infected  animals  were  found,  and  these  ani- 
mals were  then  immediately  isolated. 

1  Thirty  Bccond  Anzmal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  1913,  p.  39.    Brockton,  1914. 
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The  health  department  published  the  names  of  the  14  dairymen, 
who  during  1913  had  an  average  of  50,000  or  less  bacteria  to  the 
cubic  centimeter,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  15  dealers  with  the  lowest 
average  bacterial  coimts  during  the  eight  years  since  milk  inspection 
had  been  in  force.    As  only  four  of  these  had  had  averages  of  less  than 
50,000  throughout  the  whole  time,  it  was  evident  that  conditions 
were   being  improved   every  year.     Householders   and   phjrsicians 
might  consult  these  records  at  the  office  of  the  health  department. 
"The  constant  inquiries  for  such  information  is  evidence  of  the  inter- 
est taken  by  the  thinking  public  in  this  work."  ^    Out  of  638  mothers 
who  gave  their  children  cows'  milk  at  some  time  during  the  first  year, 
185  or  29  per  cent  purchased  it  of  the  14  dairymen  whose  milk  aver- 
aged 50,000  bacteria  or  less  during  1913. 

Dming  the  year  196  dairies  were  scored  and,  with  100  as  a  maxi- 
mum, the  average  score  was  53.  Two  per  cent  scored  below  31; 
and  11  per  cent  below  41;  only  2  per  cent  scored  above  81.  hi  this 
connection,  the  bacteriologist  in  his  annual  report  for  1913  stated: 

In  the  matter  of  scoring  dairies  we  have  found  nothing  to  shake  our  faith  in  the 
belief  that  what  the  Brockton  milk  consumers  are  primarily  interested  in  is  the  actual 
quality  of  milk  they  are  receiving  rather  than  its  possible  production  in  a  dairy  scoring 
95  per  cent. 

Water  supply. — ^Brockton  obtained  its  water  supply  from  Silver 
Lake,  the  largest  of  a  chain  of  lakes  about  15  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  The  water  was  chemically  analyzed  by  the  bacteriologist  once 
a  week  and  the  results  of  this  analysis  were  published  as  a  monthly 
average.  He  reportied  "a  general  freedom  from  pollution  from 
animal  sources,"  ^  as  well  as  an  extremely  low  bacterial  count  with  a 
total  absence  of  colon  bacilh  and  streptococci.  The  water  of  23  wells 
and  springs  was  chemically  tested  also  during  1913.  Only  10  fam- 
ilies included  in  this  study  used  other  than  city  water.  One  death 
occurred  in  Brockton  during  1913  because  of  typhoid  fever. 

Sewerage  system. — ^Brockton  had  125.02  miles  of  accepted  public 
streets  and  71.79  miles  of  sewers  in  1913.  Since  the  city  limits  in- 
cluded a  lai^e  area  which  was  nu*al  in  character,  the  proportion  of 
accepted  streets  in  the  city  proper  which  had  sewer  mains  was  much 
larger  than  at  first  appears.  But  the  city  engineer  estimated  that 
the  city  had  from  75  to  100  miles  of  "private* ways"  which  were  not 
"accepted  streets."  A  "private  way"  was  a  street  laid  out  by  indi- 
viduals and  not  yet  accepted  as  such  by  the  city  council.  The  city 
assumed  no  responsibility  whatever  for  accidents  which  might  occur 
on  these  streets.  Though  efforts  were  constantly  being  made  to  have 
the  city  take  these  "private  ways"  under  its  jurisdiction,  but  little 
headway  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  this  inquiry. 

1  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  1913,  p.  47.    Brockton,  1914. 
*  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  1913,  p.  36.    BrockUm,  191i 
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Tlic  "private  ways"  had  no  connection  with  the  city  sewer  and 
were  im&ble  to  obtain  it  until  they  had  been  accepted  as  streets.  In 
the  report  of  the  city  engines  and  the  sewer  commissioners  these 
"  private  ways"  were  ignored.  If  they  were  taken  into  consideration, 
but  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  streets  had  sewers.  The  majority  of 
dwellings  in  the  city  proper,  however,  were  sewer  connected,  although 
the  homes  of  320  or  25.7  per  cent  of  the  babies  included  in  this  study 
did  not  have  sewer-connected  toilets  and  the  homes  of  209  or  16.8 
per  cent  had  sinks  not  connected  with  the  sewer  main.  Some  of 
these  were  practically  rural  homes;  others  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
part  of  the  city  were  located  on  streets  on  private  ways  which  had  no 
sewers;  and  some  had  availed  themselves  of  the  exemption  in  the 
ordinance  quoted  below  from  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  board , 
of  health. 

Section  1.  Bmldings  to  be  eonnecUd  with  sewer. — Every  building  situated  on  a 
public  street,  court,  or  jMUBageway  in  tbis  city,  in  wbicb  tbere  is  a  public  sewer,  is 
hereby  required  by  tbis  board  to  be  connected  by  a  good  and  sufficient  particular 
drain  with  such  public  sewer. 

Ssc.  2.  The  board  of  health  may  exempt  from  tbe  j  revisions  of  the  preceding 
section  any  building  or  buildings  which  in  tbeir  judgment  ought  to  be  exempted,  and 
said  exemption  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent,  as  said  board  may  determine. 

The  city  engineer's  report  for  1913  showed  that  the  work  of  con- 
necting buildings  with  the  city  sewer  was  progressing  rapidly,  339 
connections  having  been  made  during  1913.  He  estimated,  however, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913  about  17  per  cent  of  the  property 
abutting  on  city  sewers  was  at  that  time  still  unconnected. 

Sewage  disposal. — ^The  method  of  sewage  disposal  in  Brockton 
was  that  of  intermittent  sand  filtration.  According  to  Rosenau, 
"  the  efficiency  of  intermittent  sand  filtration  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  process."*    The  system  is  described  by  Merriman  as  follows : 

The  method  of  pturifying  sewage  by  filtration  is  founded  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  *  *  *  for  the  artificial  filtration  of  water.  Sewage  is  a  very  impure 
water,  but  not  much  more  impure  than  the  surface  drainage  of  some  pastures  and 
Bwamps;  by  passing  it  through  soil  at  a  slow  rate  and  supplying  sufficient  air  to  Enable 
the  useful  bacteria  to  work,  the  dead  organic  matter  becomes  completely  changed 
into  harmless  gases  and  mineral  compounds,  so  that  the  resulting  effluent  is  clear 
and  pure  water.' 

The  disposal  plant  was  constructed  in  1893  and  has  been  improved 
in  1905,  1908,  and  1912.  The  city  had  37  acres  of  sand  beds  in 
1913.  The  plant  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwestern  section  of 
the  city  in  the  third  ward  where  the  sandy  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  where  it  is  convenient  to  a  small   stream,  into 

>  Bosenau.  MUton  J.    Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  p.  960.    New  York,  1017. 
*  Merriman,  Mansfield.    Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering;,  p.  204. 
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which  the  effluent  is  discharged.  In  his  report  on  municipal  engi- 
neering, Baker  states  that  ''among  the  best-known  examples  of 
intermittent  filtration  in  America  are  the  works  at  *  *  *  Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts."^ 

Surface  drainage. — Surface  drainage  was  excellent,  being  entirely 
separate  from  the  sewerage  system.  The  streets  were,  in  the  main, 
well  graded  and  the  rainfall  was  carried  off  by  19.51  miles  of  surface 
drains. 

Garbage  collection  and  disposal. — Garbage  collection  in  Brockton 
was  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  Garbage 
must  be  ''placed  in  covered  vessels,  and  no  ashes  or  other  refuse 
matter  shall  be  mingled  therewith."^ 

,  Collections  were  made  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city  three  times 
a  week,  and  in  the  more  remote  sections  only  once  a  week.  The 
city  furnished  teams  and  hired  labor  to  haul  the  garbage  a  mile 
aud  a  half  from  the  center  of  the  city,  where  it  was  either  dumped 
on  the  poor  farm  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  or  fed  to  the  pigs.  Com- 
plaints were  sometimes  made  because  of  the  odor  from  the  wagons 
passing  through  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the  poor  farm. 

The  overseer  of  the  poor  stated  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  some  other  system  of  garbage  disposal  would  have  to  be 
adopted,  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  in  that  direction  at  the  time 
of  this  study. 

Ashes  and  noncombustible  rubbish  were  drawn  to  the  city  dumps. 
These  dumps  appeared  to  be  unnecessarily  nimierous  and  were  very 
unsightly,  but  they  were  an  indication  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
rather  than  a  menace  to  health.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  city 
were  many  shallow  pools  of  stagnant  water  into  which  tin  cans  and 
other  rubbish  had  been  thrown.  Apparently  no  attention  had  been 
paid  to  these  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  As  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  determine,  the  ordinance  regarding  collections  of  garbage  and  ashes 
was  very  well  enforced. 

Cle/mliness  of  streets. — ^The  highway  commissioner  reported  that 
no  complaints  of  dusty  streets  were  received  during  the  summer  of 
1913.  The  streets  were  sprinkled  with  hot  asphalt  and  a  coating  of 
sand.  This  treatment  was  supposed  to  keep  them  dustless  the  entire 
season,  but  opinions  casually  expressed  indicated  that  the  method  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  dust  came 
from  dirty  sidewalks  which  were  everywhere  in  evidence.  In  the 
outlying  districts,  where  few  of  the  streets  were  improved,  serious 
annoyance  was  occasioned  after  a  hard  rain  by  the  mixture  of  mud 
and  sticky  oil.     By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  streets  in  the 

1  Baker,  M.  N.   MunidpfJ  Engbieerizi^  and  Sanitation,  p.  150. 
s  Bides  and  Regulations  of  tlie  Board  of  Health,  p.  U. 
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sparsely  settled  districts  were,  however,  merely  country  roads.    The 
paved  streets  of  the  city  proper  were  kept  in  fair  condition. 

Street  and  sidewalk  paving. — Only  8.26  miles  of  streets  were  paved 
while  31.32  miles  were  macadamized.  This  was  exclusive  of  State 
roads  ^nrhich  passed  through  the  city. 

Brockton  had  10.98  miles  of  concrete  and  asphalt  sidewalks  and 
8.53  miles  of  granohthic  sidewalks,  making  19.51  miles  of  sidewalks 
in  all,  as  compared  with  125  miles  of  accepted  streets.  In  addition, 
the  75  or  100  miles  of  ''private  ways"  had  no  improvements  at  all 
unless  provided  by  the  individual  property  owner. 

Smoke  nuisance. — ^The  city  had  never  adopted  a  definite  policy  in 
regard  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  although  an  ordinance  on  this  sub" 
ject  was  being  considered  for  the  future.    The  only  noticeable  an- 
noyance from  smoke  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gas  house;  the  odors 
tiiere  were  especially  trying  also.    Most  of  the  factories  burned  soft 
coaly  but  the  fact  that  these  factories  were  located  in  somewhat 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  city  and  were  themselves  widdiy  sepa- 
rated eliminated  the  smoke  nuisance  to  a  large  extent.    One  of  the 
largest  shoe  factories  in  the  city  had  had  its  steam  power  plant  taken 
oat  and  electricity  installed  in  its  place  about  the  time  of  this  inquiry, 
and  since  then  other  factories  have  taken  similar  action.    But  it 
was  through  chance  rather  than  design  that  Brockton  had  no  smoke 
nuisance. 

THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION  IN  BROCKTON. 

Alcoholism  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  causes  of  infant 
mortality.  Hence,  the  no-license  law  of  Brockton  which  has  been 
in  effect  every  year  since  1886,  with  the  single  exception  of  1898, 
was  believed  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
low  infant  mortahty  rate. 

While  it  is  easy  to  show  the  effect  of  drink  on  infant  mortality  in 
specific  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  state  how  many  infant  lives  are  saved 
by  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  hquor.  Any  influence  which  tends  to 
make  healthier  parents,  better  homes,  and  more  contented  f  amiUes 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  infant  deaths.  In  common  with 
most  of  the  complex  social  and  economic  factors  underlying  the 
causes  of  infant  mortality,  the  effect  of  prohibition,  although  ad- 
mittedly beneficial,  can  not  be  measured  directly.  In  a  city  having 
excellent  sanitation  facihties,  a  strong  sense  of  civic  pride,  good 
wages,  and  inteUigent  workers,  the  aboUtion  of  saloons  might  be  con- 
sidered either  as  cause  or  effect. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Infant  mortality  rate. — ^During  the  year  selected  for  this  study 
Brockton  had  an  infant  mortahty  rate  of  96.7,  which  is  relatively  low 
compared  with  other  manufacturing  cities  having  similar  climatic 
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conditions.  This  low  rate  has  been  attributed  to  the  high  wages  paid 
by  the  dominant  industry  of  the  city,  the  intelligence  of  the  workers, 
the  fact  that  very  few  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  away  from 
home,  and  the  generally  good  municipal  sanitation.  But  when  the 
infant  mortality  rates  of  other  cities  of  similar  size  and  the  general 
type  of  population  are  considered,  the  Brockton  rate  does  not  seem  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  advantages  generally  enjoyed  throughout 
the  city.  "^ 

Nativity  of  mother. — ^The  mortality  among  babies  of  foreign-bom 
mothers  was  lower  than  among  babies  whose  mothers  were  native 
Americans.  Few,  if  any.  New  England  manufacturing  cities  have 
shown  similar  results.  To  a  certain  extent  this  favorable  condition 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  Brockton 
with  their  families  are  skilled  workmen.  Furthermore,  they  are  not 
obliged  to  live  under  extremdy  poor  housing  conditions,  as  in  more 
congested  cities. 

The  shoe  industry  demands  skilled  workers — others  do  not  come 
to  the  city  in  great  numbers;  the  high  wages  paid  enable  the  workers 
to  live  in  fairly  comfortable  homes.  Although  the  more  recent  immi- 
grants  have  not  yet  reached  the  standards  of  living  attained  by  the 
Swedes,  Irish,  and  British  in  the  city,  neverthdess  Brockton  has  no 
problem  of  vast  nimibers  of  foreigners  of  an  extremely  low  economic 
status  with  a  standard  of  living  correspondingly  low. 

Earnings  of  father. — Earnings  of  father  appear  to  have  a  much 
less  definite  influence  on  infant  mortality  in  Brockton  than  in  the 
other  cities  studied.  To  what  extent  this  was  due  to  the  good  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  city,  to  what  extent 
to  the  absence  of  saloons,  or  to  chance  variation  due  to  the  small 
numbers  considered  in  this  study,  could  not  be  determined. 

.  Employment  of  mother. — ^The  number  of  mothers  who  were  gain- 
fully employed  in  Brockton  was  so  small  that  this  employment  can 
not  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  general  infant  mortaUty  rate, 
although  it  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  mortaUty  of  their  infants. 
, .  Age  and  cause  of  death. — ^The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  in 
the  first  day,  week,  and  month  of  life  was  unusually  high.  Most  of 
these  deaths  were  caused  by  the  diseases  of  early  infancy  and  those 
classified  as  ''other  causes/'  Inasmuch  as  apparently  no  oi^anized 
effort  had  been  made  prior  to  1915  to  reduce  the  niimber  of  deaths 
from  prenatal  causes,  the  city's  most  crying  need  seems  to  be  that  of 
an  adequate  force  of  nurses  to  do  prenatal  work,  as  well  as  a  clinic 
where  mothers  might  obtain  advice  and  medical  care  before  the 
births  of  their  children.  In  order  to  secure  the  maximum  amount 
of  •  benefit  from  such  a  clinic,  an  educational  campaign  wotdd  first  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  mothers  of  the  value  of  pre- 
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natal  care.  Mothers  should  also  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
haTmg  tlie  best  medical  care  obtainable  at  childbirth.  Shortly 
before  tlie  publication  of  this  report  the  visiting  nurses  had  begun  to 
extend  tbeir  work  into  the  field  of  prenatal  instruction  and  advice, 
bat  tbey  had  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  enough  nurses  to  reach  the 
mothers  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  on  the  other  hand, 

form  a  relatively  small  percentage.    These  deaths  are  most  easily 

preventable.    Breast  feeding,  high  standards  of  living,  intelligent 

care,  and  good  milk  are  factors  which  tend  to  reduce  the  death  rate 

from  tbese  causes.    Infant-welfare  stations  were  beginning  to  play  a 

prominent  part  in  lowering  the  number  of  diarrheal  deaths.    In 

Brockton  these  stations  had  been  so  recently  established  at  the  time 

of  this  study  that  they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  reach  the  maximum 

of  efficiency. 

Municipal  sanitation. — ^At  the  time  of  the  study  the  city  had  passed 
no  laws  with  reference  to  housing  except  for  the  purpose  of  fire 
protection.  Housing  conditions,  however,  were  exceptionally  good 
throughout  the  city.  But,  as  Brockton  grows,  will  it  keep  up  this 
high  housing  standard  ?  The  experience  of  other  cities  has  proved 
that  meet  industrial  communities  succmnb  sooner  or  later  to  the  temp- 
tation to  overcrowd  both  homes  and  lots.  If  laws  are  passed  to  pro- 
hibit these  evils  in  the  inunediate  future  the  city  may  continue  to 
possess  a  fair  name  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  present  rate  of  development  and  with  the  commercial 
spirit  everywhere  rampant  in  an  industrial  town,  Brockton  can 
scarcely  expect  to  fare  better  than  conspicuously  bad  examples  in 
her  own  State. 

The  city's  system  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  was  excellent. 
The  sewage  disposal  plant,  although  not  an  imusual  type  in  modem 
cities  to-day,  was  installed  in  1893 — a  time  when  such  high-grade 
sanitation  f  acihties  were  practically  unknown.  Unf ortimately,  many 
homes  in  the  city  stiU  lacked  sewer  connections  in  1913. 

Brockton  has  a  problem  to  contend  with  in  the  abohtion  of  the 
many  "private  ways."  Since  these  streets  were  located  within  the 
city  limits,  it  was  diffictdt  to  understand  why  they  should  not  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  sewer-connected  and  protected  by  the  city, 
even  though  paving  and  sidewalks  were  out  of  the  question  for  some 
years. 

The  code  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  milk  in  Brockton  was  a  good 
one  and  the  laws  were  stringently  enforced.  The  official  bacterial 
standard  of  500,000  per  cubic  centimeter  was  very  low,  but  the  bacte- 
riologist, by  appealing  to  the  pubUc  to  buy  milk  of  those  dairymen 
whose  milk  averaged  less  than  50,000  bacteria  has  imofficially  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  standard. 
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With  all  the  adrantages  existing  in  Brockton  the  infant  mortality 
rate  should  have  been  lower  than  it  really  was.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  city  has  developed  very  rapidly,  having  been 
incorporated  only  32  years  at  the  time  of  this  inquiry.  During  that 
time  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  along  the  lines  of  sanitation 
and  civic  betterment,  and  improvements  along  every  line  of  city 
activity  were  being  pushed  with  much  energy. 


APPENDIX. 


METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE. 


Scope  of  incTDiry. — ^In  the  law  creating  the  Children's  Bureau, 
paasea  by  the  Sixty-second  Confess,  infant  mortaUty  was  specked 
Bist  in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  investigated.  The  mortality  amon^ 
infants  under  1  year  is  higher  than  mortahty  at  any  other  period  of 
life  except  old  i^.  The  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  MortaUty 
Statistics  showea  that  in  1911  for  every  thousand  live  births  regis- 
tered in  the  death  registration  States  there  were  124  infant  deaths 
under  1  year  of  age.  In  the  birth  registration  area,  including  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ii£nne- 
sota,  ana  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  1915,  for  every  thousand  live 
births  registered  there  were  100  infant  deaths.  In  tnese  States  the 
rate  of  infant  mortahty  varied  from  70  to  120  for  the  States  as  a 
whole,  while  for  cities  of  25,000  population  or  over  (in  1910)  in  these 
States  the  ran^e  of  the  rates  is  much  greater — ^from  54  in  Brookline 
and  Maiden,  Mass.,  to  196  in  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Tablb  I. — h^ant  mortality  roUgfor  Stales  in  the  birth  registration  area:  ISIS.*" 


SUte. 


Coanocticut . .. 

Hftlne 

liBsaachusetts. 
Ulehl^Bai. 


New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Rsmisylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Vemumt 


Inftmt 

mortality 

rate. 


107 
105 
101 

86 

70 
110 

99 
110 
120 

85 


a  U,  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1915|  p.  10.    Washington,  1917. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  conditions  in  some  States 
and  in  some  cities  are  much  more  favorable  than  in  others.  On  the 
causes  of  low  or  high  mortahty  the  figures  of  the  Census  Bxireau 
throw  little  light.  If  inquiries  were  made  in  restricted  areas  and 
information  on  the  physical,  social,  economic,  and  civic  conditions 
were  secured  for  all  births  and  all  infant  deaths  under  1  year  it  would 
be  possible  to  determine  the  underlying  causes  that  favored  a  low 
mortality  or  produced  a  high  rate. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  Children's  Bureau  selected  a  number 
of  cities  that  offered  contrasts  in  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
conditions  in  which  to  make  intensive  studies  of  the  conditions  of 
infant  life  and  infant  mortahty.  The  choice  of  the  first  cities  to  be 
studied  was  limited  for  practical  reasons  to  cities  with  acceptable 
birth  registration,  on  account  of  the  faciUties  afforded  by  these 
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records  for  learning  where  the  mothers  to  be  interviewed  lived.  It 
was  further  necessary  to  choose  cities  of  such  size  that  they  could 
be  covered  thoroughly  within  a  reasonable  time  by  the  few  agents 
available  for  the  work.  Certain  characteristics  of  the  cities  chosen 
are  summarized  in  Table  II,  All  were  manufactiuing  cities,  the 
populations  ranmng,  in  1910,  from  50,000  to  100,000.  All  had  a 
large  foreign  element.  In  addition,  judging  by  the  provisional 
figures  available  when  the  choice  was  determmed  upon,  every  city 
with  the  exceptioi;i  of  Brockton  had  a  high  infant  mortaUty  rate. 

Table  II. — Population  in  1910y  infant  mortality  rates  1910  and  1915,  'percentage  of 
adult  population  foreigin  homy  principal  foreign  nationality /*  and  principal  industry 
of  the  cities  chosen  for  infant  mortality  studies. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1910. 

Infant  mortal- 
ity rates. 

Percent- 
age of 
adult 
popula- 
tion over 
20  foreign- 
bom, 
1910. 

Principal  foreign 
nationality,  a 

City. 

0 

1910.  h 

1915.  e 

Principal  Industry. 

Johnstown.  Pa 

55,482 
70,063 
56,878 
50,510 
96,652 
73,141 
60,067 

165 
193 
99 
145 
177 
149 
123 

116 
150 
82 
101 
143 
143 

39.9 
.56.1 
'37.3 
33.7 
50.0 
50.5 
26.0 

Varied  Slavic d... 

Lithuanian 

<^omian 

Tmn  fl|id  stAAl. 

Manchftftffr,  >i.  H 

Cotton  textiles. 

Brockton.  Mima 

flh(M  manMiifM^mw 

flftgint^w.  M*«h  

Varied  industries. 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Waterbnry.  Conn 

Portuguese 

TtftllAH     

Cotton  textiles. 

Bffvisf  ip4inuff*4Ttf1Tfk 

Akron.  Ohfo. 

Bubber  factory. 

a  Principal  nationality  of  foreign-bom  mothers  of  infiants  included  in  the  infuit  mortaUty  studies. 

b  Fieures  published  oy  the  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bulletin  109,  Mortality  Statistics,  1910,  pp. 
18-19,  based  on  provisional  figures  for  births.  The  rate  for  Akron,  Ohfo,  was  furnished  by  the  Ohfo  State 
Re^rar. 

«  u.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1915.    Washington,  1917. 

tf  No  particular  Slavic  group  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  separately. 

Infant  mortality  rate. — ^An  infant  mortality  rate  expresses  the 
probability  of  a  live-bom  infant  dying  before  his  first  birthday 
and  is  usually  stated  as  the  number  of  deaths  under  one  year  per 
thousand,  live  births.^  The  usual  approximate  method  oi  finding 
the  infant  mortality  rate  for  a  certain  area  is  to  divide  the  number 
of  registered  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  occurring  in  a  given 
calendar  year  by  the  number  of  registered  live  births  in  the  same 
year.  The  numoer  of  deaths  thus  secured  includes  not  only  deaths 
of  infants  bom  in  the  same  calendar  year  but  also  some  deaths  of 
infants  bom  in  the  preceding  year  or  in  a  different  area;  it  excludes 
deaths  of  infants  included  in  the  group  of  births  if  the  death  occurred 
either  in  a  different  area  or  in  the  following  calendar  year.  The  two 
numbers  (of  deaths  and  births)  do  not  refer  to  the  same  eroup  of 
infants.  To  avoid  this  inaccuracy,  the  method  employed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  all  studies  has  been  to  follow  each  infant  bora 
in  a  given  selected  year  in  a  certain  area  for  a  period  of  12  months. 
The  deaths  among  these  infants  are  then  compared  to  the  births;  in 
this  way  the  deaths  include  no  infants  not  included  in  the  births 
and  the  true  probabihty  of  dying  in  the  first  year  of  life  is  secured. 

The  chief  diflBculty  in  practice  in  computing  infant  mortality 
rates  arises  from  the  incompleteness  of  registration  of  births  and 
deaths.    It  is  not  always  §afe  to  compare  infant  mortality  rates 

in  cities  with  those  in  country  districts;  in  one  State  with  those  in 

, 

>  Stillbirths  are  omitted  from  both  births  and  deaths. 
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another;  in  one  city  with  rates  in  another;  or  even  to  compare  rates 
in  one  year  with  those  for  preceding  years  in  the  same  cit^  on  account 
of  differences  and  changes  in  completeness  of  registration.  K  the 
per  cent  of  omissions  oi  deaths  under  1  year  of  ase  is  equal  to  the 

Ear  cent  of  omissions  of  births,  the  infant  mortality  rate,  though 
ased  on  incomplete  data,  will  still  be  correct.  In  general,  how- 
ever, death  registration  is  better  than  birth  registration.  Ii  birth 
registration  is  more  defective  than  r^stration  of  infant  deaths,  the 
infant  mortatity  rate  will  be  too  high.  Inaccuracies  will  i^ect  not 
only  the  general  rate  for  a  given  area  out  may  affect  also  the  compara- 
bility of  me  rates  for  different  classes  within  the  area.  In  an  analysis 
of  births  and  deaths  by  race  and  nativity  classes  if  the  degree  of 
completeness  of  registration  varies  with  the  different  classes  the 
rates  found  by  divi£ng  the  deaths  by  the  births  may  not  be  compar- 
able. For  the  purpose '  of  these  investigations  comparable  rates 
are  essential. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  the  rate  secured  shall  char- 
acterize general  conditions  of  infant  mortahty  for  a  given  area,  as 
that  rates  for  the  different  nativity  classes,  earnings  groups,  and 
other  subclasses  shall  indicate  the  true  differences  tor  the  area  in 
the  incidence  of  infant  deaths.  There  are  two  methods  of  treating 
the  original  data  to  make  thenunore  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  One 
is  to  exclude  the  least  accurate  material,  where  it  is  known  to  be 
incomplete  or  inaccurate.  The  other  is  to  make  a  selection  of 
material  on  some  unbiased  basis  and  use  the  data  selected  as  a 
representative  sample  of  the  city.  An  alternative  poUcy  is  so  to 
supplement  the  original  data  that  the  figures  used  mclude  all  the 
evioence  apphcable  to  the  groups  studied  in  this  city. 

Certain  groups  for  which  the  information  is  inaccurate  or  incom- 
plete have  been  excluded  in  all  the  studies  made  by  the  bureau. 
Tlie  groups  for  which  the  rates  are  most  open  to  question  and  most 
difficult  to  obtain  are  illegitimate  births,  births  in  famihes  that 
have  moved  away,  and  births  to  nonresident  mothers. 

The  first  of  the  groups  that  have  been  excluded  from  the  general 
analysis  is  the  group  of  illegitimate  births.  The  information  secured 
is  probably  not  so  comple^  as  for  legitimate  births;  furthermore,  it 
relates  to  an  abnormaT  family  group.  Special  studies  of  mortality 
rates  for  illegitimate  children  have  been  made  for  one  or  two  cities. 
but  the  findings  can  not  be  considered  so  satisfactory  as  those  presented 
in  the  general  analysis. 

Births  to  mothers  who  moved  away  in  the  first  year  of  the  infant's 
life  form  the  second  group  of  exclusions.  The  information  as  to  the 
number  of  deaths  that  occurred  in  this  group  is  not  complete.  Obvi- 
ouslv,  if  the  infant  moved  away  from  the  city  after  the  first  few 
weeKS  or  months  of  life,  his  death,  if  he  died  before  his  first  birthday, 
would  not  be  registered  in  the  city.  Deaths  registered  in  the  city 
of  infants  bom  to  mothers  who  later  moved  away  also  have  to  be 
excluded;  otherwise  the  rates  w^ould  be  biased  by  the  exclusion  of  Uve 
births  only,  with  no  exclusion  of  infant  deaths  to  correspond. 

A  third  group  of  exclusions  is  the  births  to  nonresident  mothers. 
These  were  excluded  not  only  on  the  ground  that  in  most  cases 
the  infant  did  not  live  in  the  city  during  his  entire  first  year  of  life 
but  also  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  tmder  which  nonresident 
mothers  lived  prior  to  entering  the  city  hospitals  may  be  different 
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from  those  of  the  average  mother  in  the  citv.    In  order  to  make  the 
rate  as  characteristic  of  the  city  as  possible  these  births  were  excluded. 

Birthg  to  mothers  who  cotdd'not  be  foimd  were  also  excluded. 
In  such  cases  the  probability  was  that  the  mother  had  moved  away. 
No  reliable  information  coufd  be  secured  about  tJiese  cases  and  hence 
the  only  safe  policy  was  to  exclude  them. 

In  practice  since  the  agent's  visit  always  was  made  after  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  in  (?ome  cases  a  year  or  more 
afterward,  births  were  excluded  if  the  mother  had  moved  away 
from  the  city  prior  to  or  could  not  be  foimd  at  the  time  of  the  agent  s 
visit.* 

The  data  submitted  in  the  report  apply,  therefore,  to  births  in  the 
city  during  the  selected  year  to  resident  married  mothers  who  lived 
there  during  the  child's  first  year  and  were  found  there  at  the  time 
of  the  agent's  visit. 

Though  the  records  for  births  to  resident  married  mothers  are 
much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  for  all  births  in  the  city, 
there  still  remains  the  difficulty  that  differences  in  the  completeness 
of  registration  for  different  groups  may  affect  the  comparability  of 
rates.  If  all  births  and  all  infant  deatns  are  registered,  the  rates  for 
these  groups  would  be  correct.  It  was  found,  however,  in  examining 
the  birth  and  death  certificates  that  i)ccasionally  a  death  had  been 
registered  of  an  infant  bom  in  the  city  whose  birth  had  not  been 
recorded.  Obviously  the  more  incomplete  the  birth  records  are  the 
more  frequently  sucn  cases  would  occur. 

There  were  three  possible  methods  of  meeting  this  difficulty.  The 
first  was  to  accept  tnese  death  records  and  treat  them  as  if  the  births 
had  been  recorded.  The  second  was  to  make  a  selection  of  births  and 
include  only  deaths  among  the  birtli^  selected,  the  obvious  basis  of 
selections  being  the  fact  oi  registration  of  birth.  The  third  was  to 
attempt  to  complete  the  records  of  births  and  of  deaths  by  a  canvass. 
The  first  method  was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  second  and  third,  on 
the  ground  that  the  inclusion  of  all  these  death  records  would  tend 
to  exaggerate  the  mortality  rates. 

The  second  method  was  followed  in  Manchester,  Brockton,  and 
New  Bedford.  In  Brockton  ajxd  New  Bedford  a  special  canvass  is 
made  by  State  officials  to  check  up  registration  of  oirths  during  the 

E receding  year.  Consequently  in  these  cities  a  birth  might  nave 
een  registered  either  by  the  physician  soon  after  the  birth  or  by  the 
State  canvasser  on  his  visit.  All  births  recorded,  whether  re^arly 
registered  or  added  by  this  special  canvass,  were  treated  as  registered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  thim  method,  or  a  modification  of  it,  was  followed  in  the 
other  cities  studied.  In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  original  plan  was  to 
limit  the  investigation  to  registered  births  in  1911.  But  during  the 
progress  of  the  investigation  it  was  foxmd  that  many  births  to  Sen>ian 
mothers  escaped  registration  and  it  was  thought  that  this  group  was 
too  important  to  be  omitted  entirely.    Accordingly  the  birth  records 

1  The  niUngs  in  two  special  cases  mlkbt  be  mentioned: 

1.  If  the  mother  died  during  the  child^s  first  year,  the  birth  was  included  if  the  Infant  (or,  in  case  of  death, 
his  family)  had  lived  in  the  city  during  the  first  year  after  his  birth. 

2.  In  a  few  cases  mother  and  child  were  away  from  the  city  for  a  part  only  of  the  child's  first  year,  bat 
later  moved  back  and  were  found  by  the  agent.  In  the  clues  first  studied  agents  were  not  Instructed  to 
Inquire  as  to  oontinuous  residence  in  the  city.  If,  however,  the  tetct  that  the  mother  had  moved  away 
foraperiod  was  noted,  the  birth  was  excluded  in  tabulation,  if  the  absence  from  the  city  had  been  three 
months  or  more. 
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were  supplemented  by  the  baptismal  records  of  the  Serbian  church, 
and  a  c€uiYass  was  made  of  tne  principal  Serbian  quarter.  Agents 
were  instructed  to  take  schedules  for  any  infants  found  who  were 
bom  in  Johnstown  in  1911,  even  if  the  birth  had  not  been  recorded. 
In  Saginaw  the  registered  births  were  supplemented  by  the  births 
secured  in  various  wa^^s — death  certificates,  baptismal  records, 
through  neighborhood  mquiries,  and  other  sources.  The  agent 
calliBK  on  each  mother  inquired  if  there  were  other  children  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  the  same  a^e.  By  these  means  116  births 
to  resident  married  mothers  were  added.  In  Saginaw  three  imregis- 
tered  deaths  were  added  to  the  113  recorded. 

With  the  ^neral  plan  of  the  investigation  determined,  the  more 
important  pomts  in  the  detailed  procedure  were  as  follows:  The  first 
step  was  to  copy  the  birth  certificates  for  the  year  selected;  then 
the  death  certificates  for  the  year  selected  and  the  year  following 
were  examined  and  the  facts  as  to  birth  and  death  for  infants  bom 
in  the  year  selected  were  transferred  to  the  schedules.  These  records 
usually  gave  the  address  of  the  mother,  though  not  in  aU  cases  the 
present  address.  In  cities  where  a  canvass  was  made,  the  actual 
address  of  the  mother  was  foimd  directly.  If  the  mother  had  moved, 
the  agent  attempted  to  learn  from  the  neighbors  her  present  address 
in  the  citv  or  whether  she  had  moved  away.  Most  of  the  information 
contained  in  these  reports  is  derived  from  the  answers  secured  from 
the  mothers  interviewed.  As  the  bureau  has  no  power  or  desire  to 
compel  answers,  the  information  secured  was  based  on  the  voluntary 
statements  of  tne  mothers.  To  the  willingness  of  the  mothers  to  an- 
swer aU  Questions  and  to  cooperate  in  every  way,  is  due  the  complete- 
ness of  tne  records;  upon  this  completeness  the  value  of  much  of 
the  information  depends* 

In  comparing,  tiaen,  the  rates  for  the  group  included  in  the  study 
with  the  rates  tor  the  corresponding  calendar  year  computed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  t^e  following  points  must  be  borne  in  mind: 

^  First.  In  rates  computed  by  the  ordinary  method  the  deaths  and 
births  refer  to  the  same  year.  In  the  rates  for  these  studies  the 
births  in  a  selected  year  are  compared  to  the  deaths  among  them. 
The  deaths  are  scattered  over  a  period  of  two  years,  inclucOng  the 
sheeted  year  and  the  year  following. 

Secona.  Illegitimate  births  are  excluded  from  these  studies.*  The 
death  rate  for  illegitimate  births  is  usually  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  rate.  The  rates  as  shown  in  these  studies,  therefore, 
may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  rates  as  usually 
computed. 

Third.  Births  to  nonresident  mothers  are  excluded  in  order  to 
make  the  rates  as  characteristic  as  possible  of  the  conditions  of  the 
locaUty  studied. 

Fourth.  Births  of  infants  whose  mothers  moved  away  during  the 
year  following  the  birth  of  the  infant  and  deaths  that  occurred 
m  this  group  are  excluded,  because  in  the  absence  of  data  on  age 
at  removal  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  figures  except  on  the  basis 
of  arbitrary  assumption.  Deaths  in  the  city  of  infants  bom  elsewhere 
are  also  excluded  because  there  is  no  information  on  age  at  migration. 
This  poUcy,  of  course,  excludes  infant  deaths  in  f oimdling  asylums, 
if  the  birtn  did  not  occur  in  the  city. 

>  Ezoept  for  Johastown,  wbere  illegitiiiiate  births  were  included. 
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Fifth.  In  some  of  the  cities  rates  are  based  on  the  deaths,  amone 
the  registered  births.  Infant  deaths  where  the  birth  was  not  recorded 
have  therefore  been  omitted,  to  correspond  with  the  probable  omis- 
sion of  infants  surviving  the  first  year  of  life,  whose  births  were  not 
recorded. 

Finally,  in  other  cities  the  birth  records  have  been  completed  or 
supplemented  by  a  canvass.  In  these  cases  the  rates  for  the  groups 
included  are  probably  more  accurate  than  the  rates  as  usually 
computed. 

Ezclusions  in  Brockton. — ^With  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the 
method  of  procedure  in  mind,  the  significance  of  the  exclusions  and 
the  rates  for  the  excluded  groups  may  be  more  easily  gasped.  Dur- 
ing the  selected  year  there  were  1,547  live  births  m  Brockton;  174 
of  these  had  moved  out  of  town  and  no  trace  of  71  could  be  found^  a 
total  of  245;  6  of  these  were  found  through  death  records.  Obvi- 
ously, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  unregistered  births  to  mothers 
who  had  moved  away  and  could  not  be  found,  nothing  could  be  done 
with  these  5  Uve  births  and  5  deaths  in  forming  a  rate.  Among  the 
240  registered  hve  births  to  mothers  who  could  not  be  found  or  had 
movea  away,  27  deaths  were  known  to  have  occurred.  These  deaths 
registered  in  the  citv  probably  do  not  include  all  deaths  among  this 
group.  The  rate  oi  112.5  is  probably  somewhat  less  than  the  true 
rate. 

There  was  one  case  where  the  infant  survived  his  first  birthday, 
but  the  information  was  incomplete. 

Among  the  63  live  births  in  the  city  excluded  on  groimds  of  non- 
residence  of  the  mother,  4  deaths  occurred  in  the  city.  In  most 
cases  these  mothers  probably  left  the  city  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  rate  therefore,  63.5,  represents  an  understatement  of  the 
true  rate  for  this  group. 

Eleven  births  to  mothers  resident  in  the  city  both  at  the  time  of 
the  infant's  birth  and  at  the  agent's  visit  were  excluded  on  the  groimd 
of  illegitimacy;  5,  or  nearly  one-half,  died  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

Tablb  lll.^-Reffistered  and  unreaistered  live  hirtha  in  Brockton^  infant  deathtf  and  infant 
mortality  rales  for  births  included  in  and  for  births  excluded  from  detailed  analysisy  by 
reason  for  exclusion. 


Inclusioiis  or  exclusions  and  reasons 
for  exclusions. 


Total  known  births 

Total  births  included 

Total  births  excluded 

Reasons  for  exclusion: 

Nonresidence  or  lack  of  informa- 
tion: Total 

Not  found 

Data  incomplete  or  unreliable 

Nonresident 

Removed 

Illegitimacy 

Nonregistration  of  births 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,547 

1,210 

337 


6309 
71 
1 
63 
174 
11 
17 


Regis- 
tered. 


1,525 

1,210 

315 


304 

67 

1 

63 

173 
11 


Un- 
regis- 
tered. 


22 


22 


5 
4 


1 


InliEait  deaths. 


Total. 


171 

117 

54 


36 

11 


4 
21 

5 
13 


Births 
regis- 
tered. 


153 

117 
86 


31 

7 


4 

20 
6 


Dirths 
un- 
regis- 
tered. 


18 


18 


5 
4 


13 


Infant  motality 
rate.a 


Total. 


110.5 

96.7 

160.2 


116.5 


120.7 


Births 
rois- 
tered. 


loas 

96.7 
U4.3 


102.0 


115.0 


Births 
un- 
regis- 
tered. 


a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100.      ^  Including  Illegitimate  births  to  nonresideiit  suitbefS. 
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Se^eateeoL  Irre  births  were  excluded  on  the  ground  that  the  birth 
luui  not  been  registered.  In  this  eroup  13  cfeaths  occurred.  The 
reason  the  proportion  is  so  high  is  oecause  all  but  4  of  the  17  live 
l>irths  were  found  by  means  of  the  death  certificates.  The  4  not 
found  by  death  certificates  were  discovered  only  by  accident.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  rate  for  this  groun  because  no  attempt  was  made 
to  supplement  the  records  of  births  oy  a  canvass  of  the  city. 

Light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  completeness  of  registration  of 
births  in  Brockton  from  these  figures.  If  the  deaths  where  the  birth 
had  not  been  registered  are  compared  to  the  total  deaths  in  the  city 
amon^  births  in  the  selected  year,  the  figure  of  10.5  per  cent  is  ob- 
tainea  as  an  index  of  the  proportion  of  births  not  registered.  This 
index  gives  the  true  percentage  of  births  not  roistered  only  in  case 
the  mortality  among  groups  where  registration  is  faulty  is  the  same 
as  the  average,  and  the  fact  of  death  in  infancy  has  no  effect  upon 
subseauent  registration  of  the  birth  by  the  canvasser.  But  the 
mortality  rates  are  usually  high  in  the  foreign-bom  and  low-earnings 
groupsy  amon^  whom  births  are  most  likdy  to  escape  registration. 
Furtnermorey  in  Brockton,  the  State  canvasser,  on  his  annual  vii^it 
to  check  up  re^tration  of  births  and  deaths,  is  probably  more  likelv 
to  find  ana  roister  a  birth  in  the  previous  year,  if  the  infant  is  stiU 
alive,  than  if  a  death  had  occurred.    This  percentage,  therefore. 

Erobably  represents  a  maximum  statement  of  the  percentage  or 
irths  unregistered.  Another  method  of  determining  tne  percentage 
of  births  unregistered  is  by  comparing  the  unre^tered  births  with 
ihe^  total.  There  were  22  unregistered  live  births  in  Brockton 
during  the  selected  year  that  were  definitely  known  to  have 
occurred.  If  compared  to  the  1,547  live  births,  1.4  per  cent  were 
not  registered.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  fairer  comparison  would  be  of 
the  17  births  that  occurred  to  mothers  known  to  have  been  resident 
in  the  city  both  at  the  time  of  the  infant's  birth  and  at  the  time  of  the 
agent*s  visit  to  the  total  of  1,238  in  the  same  group;  the  percentage, 
however,  is  only  slightly  lower.  This  percentage  represents  a  mini- 
mum statement  of  births  unregistered,  because  it  includes  only  those: 
cases  where  an  unregistered  birth  was  known  to  have  occurred. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  special  measures  were  taken  to  discover 
other  cases  of  omission,  the  true  percentage  is  probably  somewhat 
above  this  figure. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  births  included  in  the  study  is  96.7. 
For  the  excluded  g^ups  the  rate  varies  with  the  reasons  for  exclusion. 
The  rote  for  illegitimate  births  is  very  high.  The  rate  for  tiie  nonresi- 
dent is  relative^  low,  but  does  not  mclude  all  the  deaths.  The  rate 
for  cases  where  the  mother  was  not  found  or  had  moved  away  from 
the  city  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  selected  group, 
but  obviously  less  than  the  true  rate.  No  fair  rates  can  be  made  for 
the  ^oup  01  infants  where  the  birth  was  not  registered,  because 
practically  all  were  found  from  death  certificates.  The  rate  for  the 
excluded  ^roup  as  a  whole,  160.2,  means  little  unless  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  reasons  for  exclusion.  The  rate  for  all  live  births 
in  the  city,  both  included  and  excluded,  was  110.5,  but  this  rate,  too. 
is  not  so  significant  in  many  ways  as  the  rate  for  the  group  indfudea 
m  the  study.  If  it  could  be  assumed  that  all  unregisterea  births  to 
resident  married  mothers  were  discovered,  the  rate  for  this  group 
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would  be  106.9,  a  rate  which  would  represent  probably  the  maximum 
for  this  group,  for  every  additional  unregistered '  birth  discovered 
woidd  tend  to  lessen  it.  In  case  additional  deaths  had  not  been 
registered,  the  rate  would  depend  upon  the  respective  proportion  of 
deaths  and  births  unregistered. 

Stillbirtfa  rates. — Stfllbirth  rates  were  formed  by  dividing  the 
number  of  stillbirths  by  the  total  number  of  birtte,  live  ana  still- 
births. A  stillbirth  is  defined  as  a  dead-bom  issue  of  7  or  more 
months'  gestation.  Miscarriages,  or  dead-bom  issues  of  less  than  7 
months'  gestation,  were  excluded. 

A  policy^  of  exclusions  was  followed  similar  to  that  for  infant  mor- 
tality. Stillbirths  to  nonresident  mothers  were  excluded  because 
of  the  possible  effect  of  other  conditions ;  likewise  stillbirths  to  mothers 
who  moved  away  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  agent.  In  the  latter  cases 
the  information  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain,  and  there  was 
the  same  chance  of  omission  of  births  as  in  calculating  the  infant 
mortality  rate. 

With  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  the  registration  of  still- 
births has  a  peculiar  margin  of  error  of  its  own.  Usually  the  still- 
births must  be  registered  ooth  as  a  "death,"  and  as  a  ** birth";  in 
some  States  the  law  is  not  clear  whether  stillbirths  have  to  be  regis- 
tered at  all;  and  in  others  miscarriages  as  well  as  stillbirths  must  be 
registered.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stillbirth  is  registered  as  a 
"aeath"  but  not  as  a  "birth^  where  registration  of  both  is  required 
by  law.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  omission  is  one  of  carelessness 
only,  as  ordinarily  the  same  person,  usually  a  physician,  would  register 
both. 

The  nimiber  of  imregistered  stillbirths  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  find  cases  of  omission 
of  stillbirths  by  canvass  or  other  inquiry  than  to  find  cases  of  omission 
of  registration  of  live  births.  Omissions  might  be  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  law  or  failure  to  observe  it.  Doctors  are  probably  more  con- 
versant with  the  law  than  midwives.  There  is  chance  for  confusion 
between  stillbirths  and  infant  deaths  on  the  one  hand,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  child  was  born  alive;  and 
between  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  on  the  other,  where  it  is  diflScult 
to  state  accurately  the  number  of  months  of  gestation.  If  the  law 
requires  the  reporting  of  miscarriages,  the  number  of  stillbirths  is 
probably  more  complete  than  where  they  are  not  reported. 

In  the  stillbirth  rates  presented  in  the  infant  mortality  reports  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  the  stillbirths  to  resident  married  mothers  that 
were  registered  either  as  births  or  deaths  have  been  compared  to  the 
roistered  births  to  resident  married  mothers  for  Manchester,  Brock- 
ton, and  New  Bedford  ;^  in  other  cities  the  figure  for  stillbirths  is  com- 
Sared  to  the  total  of  registered  and  known  unregistered  births  to  resi- 
ent  married  mothers. 

Stillbirths  excluded. — ^There  were  66  known  stillbirths  and  mis- 
carriages in  Brockton;  birth  certificates  were  found  for  60  of 
these.  Fourteen  were  excluded  because  they  were  miscarriages  of 
less  than  7  months'  gestation;  13  more  were  excluded  because  the 
mothers  had  moved  out  of  the  citv  or  were  nonresident  or  be- 
cause information  was  lacking.  In  these  cases  it  could  not  always 
be  determined  definitely  whether  the  birth  was  a  stillbirth  or  a  mis- 
carriage.   There  were  39  stillbirths  to  mothers  resident  in  the  city 
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both  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child  and  at  the  eight's  visit. 
Two  of  these  were  excluded  on  account  of  illegitimacy.  The  rate  for 
the  included  group  is  formed  by  dividing  37  stillbiruis  by  the  1,247 
registered  biruis  included  in  the  study,  giving  a  rate  of  3.0.  No  rate 
can  be  formed  for  the  nonresident,  not  found,  or  removed  groups, 
because  it  can  not  be  determined  from  the  records  whether  or  not  the 
birth  was  a  stillbirth  or  miscarriage. 

Tablb  IV. — StUlbvihs  and  misearriaigea  in  Brockton  induded  in  and  excluded  from 

detailed  analyeiSj  by  reason  for  exclvMon. 


InelosJoiis  or  exctuaions  and  roMon  for  exxdusion. 


Nnmber. 


Total  known  stfflblrtbs  and  mJaoarriages 

Total  stillbirths  induded 

Total  stlUbirtbs  and  mlsoarriageB  excluded . . . 
for  exclusion: 

Nonresidence  or  lack  of  information 

Not  found 

Data  inoomplete  or  unreliable 

Nonresident 

Removed 

Miscarriages  excluded 

Stillbirths  excluded  on  account  of  illegitimacy . 


37 


13 
4 
3 
3 
4 

14 
3 


« Includes  3  stilibirths  and  4  miscarriaces  not  registered  as  Idrths,  but  whfch  were  found  from  death 
«vtiflcates.    Compare  statement  on  p.  13. 

Illegitimacy. — ^Illegitimate  children  were  excluded  from  the  general 
tabulations  for  this  study  because  of  the  relative  incompleteness  of 
the  facts  secured  for  this  group,  on  accoimt  of  nonresidence  of  the 
mother,  and  because  the  conditions  were  not  thos^  of  the  normal 
family.  The  discussion  following  includes  the  principal  facts  among 
the  meager  data  secured.^ 

Tablb  Y. — Illegitimate  hirthB  during  selected  year^  stillbirthaf  and  status  of  live  births 

at  first  birthday  f  according  to  nativity  of  mother. 


Total 
births. 

Still- 
births. 

Live  births. 

NstMty  of  mother. 

Total. 

Status  at  first  birth/day. 

AlivB. 

Dead. 

Not 
reported. 

Allm^them.    x....       a  ..x....w<. 

80 

8 

86 

17 

7 

13 

Natfye  mothers 

34 
16 

1 
3 

33 
13 

11 
6 

4 

8 

8 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

4 

During  the  year  selected,  39  illegitimate  births  were  registered  in 
Brockton;  this  number  comprises  2 J  per  cent  of  all  births  recorded  in 
that  period.  Thirty-one  of  the  mothers  could  not  be  located,  and  but 
partial  data  cpuld  be  obtained  for  these  cases  from  different  social 
agencies  in  the  city.  Complete  schedules  were  secured  from  mothers 
oi  eight  infants. 

>  This  discosslonof  illegitimacy  is  based  not  only  on  the  births  for  which  detailed  infbrmation  wasseoared 
bat  It  also  includes  a  few  for  whom  the  only  information  was  that  given  on  the  birth  certificate.  In  the  pre- 
eedlng  treatment  of  exclusions,  illegitimate  births  to  nonresident  nu)ther8  are  classed  with  those  exdudlMl 
on  gnands  of  nonresidenoe  of  the  mother  rather  than  with  those  exduded  on  aooonnt  of  iUegtUmacy. 
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Birth  certificates  showed  that  24  ill^timate  babies  were  bom  to 
American  mothers  and  15  to  foreign-bom  mothers.  Thirty-six  of 
these  babies  were  live  bom,  seven  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  are  known 
to  have  occurred;  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  12  children  who  could 
not  be  traced  till  theif  first  birthday  died  outside  the  city.  At  least 
19  per  cent  of  the  live-bom  infants  died  during  their  first  year,  in- 
dicatingy  though  the  basis  for  the  figures  is  smafl,  a  tendency  toward 
a  rate  twice  as  nigh  as  for  legitimate  children. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  mothers  had  physicians  as  attendants  at  birth, 
one  a  midwife,  and  one,  whose  child  was  stillborn,  had  no  attendant. 

Ten  of  the  35  children  who  lived  at  least  two  weeks  were  known  to 
have  lived  with  the  mother;  12  were  known  to  have  lived  away  from 
the  mother;  4  boarded  in  a  private  family,  3  at  a  babv  farm,  2  were 
adopted,  1  was  cared  for  in  an  infant  asylum,  1  boarded  out  by  the 
State  board,  the  other  with  relatives,  in  13  cases  the  place  where 
the  child  lived  was  not  reported. 
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Table  1. — BtrOu  Atritig  uUeUda 


tr,  infant  deaOtt,  infant  mortaUty  rate,  and  per  etnt 
rthi,  by  month  o/  InrOt. 


KonthotUrtlt. 


Fihrawy.  1013 

Much,  1913 

Ajirll.iBU 

IUr.1913 

lDiw,iai3 

Jnly.  1911 

AnniR.iSu 

S^MD^Mr,  1S13... 
October,  1013 


Tablk  2. — Number  and  per  cent  distribution  a/deathi  among  infanti  horn  in  Brociton 
during  aeUcled  yvtr  mid  of  infant  deaUa  in  tht  regiitration  area  in  1913,  by  cauae  of 
death. 


-teSS- 

DfiUlM 

Brockton. 

RegtotiB 

tlonaret 

Nnm. 
ber. 

H 

Number. 

'SlVT 
buUoo. 

117 

100.0 

ISBplM 

^.^S^SSiISr^::::-: 

16 

3 

20 
18 

11 

IS.  4 

fi.O 

i 
I 

37,ase 
a},s7s 

X.0 

?riar"."^r.-.;::: 

131(1) 

lisi(a),  152(2),  1S3... 

Injuries  at  Wrth 

■  The  immMn  indlcste  the  cIa!sl!ICB<lon  In  the  abridged  and  Cbe  detailed  Ibts,  respectlvnly,  of  the  Manual 
M  the  International  1  in  of  Causes  ot  Death. 

b  The  caasee  ol  death  luchided  In  tUs  list  are  those  used  by  the  Unlled  Stales  13ar«au  of  the  Census  (9e« 
llartaIItj8Utlstles,lW3,p.  G7T}laclassl^iiKtbedeathi<irid[Biits  under  l  year.    They  ai   " 

Ql  death  at  aoupa  t^caans  wUch  are  most  important  r"  ""' """ " '  ""- 

AMdgad  InlinuClaial  llm  will  IMUltate  their  Uentlflce 

eadar,  theas  oauee*  of  death  have  been  ETOuped  in  eight  main  croups. 

'The  term  "gastric  and  lataitinaldlieaseB"  as  usedln  the  tables  and  discuss!  on  [nclndes.uabore  shown, 
Wilj  [tw  itlmimn  nfttilltnin  ulili  ii  iiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiitiint  ■inmiii  liifiiiilii.  I.  e.,  diseases  of  Cbe  stomach,  dlar- 
Him.  .nut  •niariHi  It  ^ogg  not  Includo  bU  "dlseases  o[  the  digestive  system"  as  daaslfled  under  Ihia 
Detailed  International  1  Ist. 

j"  as  used  In  tbe  tables  and  dlseunl  on  similarly  Inchides  only  those  of  the  resflrap 
.  moat  important  among  Infanta,  1.  e.,  acute  bronchitis,  broDcho-pneumonla,  and 
it  Inchidg  all "  diseases  of  the  iteplratccy  syitam"  aa  cUssifled  under  this  headlnc 


tdinc  aoG«dllu  totba  I 
I "  Reapicaton  dlseasss' 
T  diatiuBi  which  on  n 
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Table  2. — Number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  deaths  among  infants  bom  in  Brockton 
during  selected  year  and  of  if^fcmi  deaths  in  the  registration  area  in  1913,  by  cause  of 
death — Oontinued . 


•  Abridged 
International 
List  No. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Part  of  12.... 
Part  of  12.... 
Part  of  87.... 

13 

14 

16 

Part  of  37 

86 

88 

17 

Part  of  37.... 
19 


Detailed 

International 

List  No.a 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14 

IS > 

24 

2S,29 

30 

31,32,33,34,35 

37 , 

155  to  186 

187,188,189 , 

61 

71 

79 


Cause  ofdofttlLk 


Eptdemlo  diseases  « 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooplnff  ooush 

Di  Dhtnerm  and  croup 

Influenza 

Dysentery 

Erysipeliis 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Tuberculous  menini^tis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis.. 

Syphilis 

External  causes 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  unknown. . 
All  other  causes 

Meninffiiis 

Caavulsions 

Onsanic  diseases  of  the  heart . 

Other 


Infant  deaths  in— 


Srodcton. 


Num- 
ber. 


10 


6 
1 
1 


1 
6 
18 
1 
3 


14 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


8.5 


6.1 
.9 
.9 


1.7 


.9 

5.1 

15.4 

.9 
2.6 


12.0 


'Regbtration  ares.* 


Number. 


13,890 

2,011 

255 

8,443 

913 

606 

651 

756 

869 

848 

1,230 

413 

1,894 

1,892 

3,292 

13,519 

1,739 

8,125 

748 

7,907 


Percent* 
distri- 
bution. 


8.4 

1.3 

.2 

8.9 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.2 

.6 

.8 

.8 

1.2 

1.2 

2.1 

8.5 

1.1 

2.0 

.6 

5.0 


•    a  The  numbers  Indicate  the  classlflcatlon  in  the  abridged  and  the  detailed  lists,  respectively,  of  the 
Manual  of  the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death. 

h  The  causes  of  death  included  in  this  list  are  those  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(see  Mortailtv  Statistics,  1913,  p.  577)  in  classifying  the  deaths  of  infant)  under  1  year.  Thev  are  those 
causes  of  death  or  groum  of  causes  which  are  mo^t  important  at  this  age.  The  numbers  of  the  Detailed 
and  Abrid(;ed  International  Lists  will  facilitate  their  identification.  In  order  to  make  diicusslon  of  the 
figures  easier,  these  causes  of  death  have  been  grouped  in  eis;ht  main  groups. 

c  "  Epidemic  diseases"  as  used  In  the  tables  and  discussion  includes  only  those  of  this  group  which  are 
most  important  among  infants. 

Table  3. — Deaths  of  infants  bom  during  selected  year  occurring  in  specified  monih,  by 

cause  of  death. 


a^as^aa                   ■ -■— 

1 

1 
117 

Month  of  death. 

Cause  of  death. 

i 
1 

10 
"2 

• 

1 
14 

• 

12 

« 

1 

15 

i 

7 

• 
6 

i 

1 

< 

• 

1 

10 

1 

0 
12 

• 

0 
3 

% 

All  causes 

7 

15 

6 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases 

15 
16 

6 
45 
20 
18 

7 
10 

1 

6 
18 

1 
5 

4 

6 

4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

Princiual  resDiratory  diseases 

4 

1 

3 
2 

1 

'"2 

2 
2 

8 
3 
3 
2 

1 

.... 

1 

Mftlforrnations. 

1 

8 
8 
4 

1 

1 
1 

..... 

1 
2 

1 

Early  infancy. 

1 
..... 
8 

6 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

6 
2 
4 

1 

Premature  l^rth. 

1 

Congenital  debility 

Inluries  at  birth 

1 

Epidemic disfwws.,^  .xxx^.a  ....  .. 

1 

1 

External  causes. 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  unknown 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

All  other  causes. 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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4.—- Dcotftt  ofinfdni9  horn  during  hUcM  year  in  tath  ward  ofreMtna^  by  eau$$ 

of  death. 


CanseotdMtli. 

Total 
doiitlia. 

Ward  of  rasidenoe. 

1 

3 

8 

4 

5 

6 
38 

7 

AHcSOlM           

117 

« 

9 

12 

14 

12 

35 

17 

OMftrfc  and  Intrntlnal  dlMMw 

15 
16 

6 
45 
20 
18 

7 
10 

1 

6 
18 

...... 

9 

4 
2 
8 

2 

1 

4 
1 

4 
5 
2 
10 
3 
6 
1 

4 
6 
2 
7 
2 
5 

'"'i' 

Prtncipal  reApintory  disflMW 

«ir«]4^»tU)na .'. 

iC4ipiir  Infancy 

5 
6 

"■'a* 

6 
2 
2 
1 

1 

I^raxnatim  birth , 

Cunininit^  4<^hillty  ^ .- 

L^fdrtosatUrth./. 

l?pM«Fn*C  diSMHff 

KxtwrmlcMism..                               ^    ^  x 

THsnMfm  111  df^'lTMMl  w  unknowD 

1 

2 

""i* 

2 
3 

2 

4 

All  otikBT  cauan 

2 

3 

Tablb  5. — BifthB  during  uleeUd'year  in  each  ward  ofrendencef  according  to  nationality 

of  mother. 


• 

Natlmiallty  of  xnotbor. 

Total 
births. 

Ward  of  rcsldonoo. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

AllmfltlMn 

1,247 

128 

126 

149 

156 

226 

800 

162 

}l  ft'tlTQ  OlO'tilOR  •>•..•.■•..■■•..........•......•.... 

613 
634 

83 
45 

82 
44 

79 
70 

75 
81 

96 
128 

109 
191 

87 

TijnigF^boini mothioni...... . .  .  ..x^... 

75 

T4thiifinlan 

133 
118 
90 
62 
57 
33 
22 
60 
20 
39 

118 

6 

9 

4 

2 

6 

6 

13 

14 

13 

15 

TtaliMi 

10 
7 
1 
1 
6 
2 

14 
1 
4 

17 
16 

"a' 
1 

7 

2 

7 

85 
1 
8 
5 
9 
1 
7 

23 
26 
16 
5 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 

36 

16 

3 

46 

8 
5 

4 
1 
9 

34 

Irisb 

9 

BcandiTiavtan 

8 

Jewish 

2 

KuKliah.  fl€Ot<*h,  and  Welsh 

6 

3 

Other Oanadian , .  . . ...  . 

8 

Polish 

3 

All  other 

4 
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Table  6. — Infawts  ham  during  selected  year  to  mothers  of  specified  nativUy  and  surviTfinff- 
at  beginning  of  the  monthf  number  and  per  cent  of  infants  dying  siibseauently  in  first 
year  J  ani  iyant  deaths  in  specified  month  of  life,  according  to  month  of  life  and  type  of 
feeding  in  me  month. 


Total 
foftot 
sur- 
viv- 
ors. 

Subsequent  InfiBoit 
deaths  in- 

Native  mothers. 

Foreign-bom  mothers. 

Month  of  life  and  type 
of  feeding. 

First  year. 

Speci- 
fied 
month. 

In- 
tknt 
sur- 
viv- 
ors. 

Subseauent  infant 
deaths  in-r 

In- 
fant 
sur- 
viv- 
ors. 

Subeeqaont   Iniluit 
deaths  in— 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

First  year. 

Sped- 

fled 

month. 

First  year. 

Speol. 

fied 

month.. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

First  month.... 

1,210 

117 

9.7 

57 

601 

61 

10.1 

34 

609 

56 

9.2 

7$ 

Breast  exclusively. . . . 
Mixed 

924 
20 

233 
83 

1,163 

52 

3 

29 

33 

60 

5.6 
"i2."4' 

5.2 

16 
1 
7 

83 

9 

420 
11 

149 
21 

567 

21 

2 

17 

21 

27 

5.0 

ii.i" 

4.8 

7 

i 

8 

504 

9 

84 

12 

586 

31 
1 

12 
12 

83 

6.2 

» 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Not  fed,  died  at  once. 

Second  month.. 

5.6 

2. 
19 

6 

Breast  exclusively.... 
Mixed 

815 

81 

307 

1,144 

23 

2 

33 

51 

3.1 

4 

363 

15 

189 

564 

9 

1 
17 

24 

2.5 

1 

452 

16 

118 

580 

16 

1 

16 

27 

8.5 

3 

ArUflcial  exclusively^ 
Third  month... 

10.7 
4.5 

5 
10 

9.0 
4.3 

2 
5 

13.6 
4.7 

3^ 

6- 

Breast  exclusively. . . . 
Mixed 

7S2 

88 

354 

1,134 

15 

2 

34 

41 

2.0 

3 

338 

16 

210 

559 

7 

1 

16 

19 

2.1 

1 

414 

22 
144 

575 

8 

1 

18 

22 

1.9 

It 

Artlfldal  exclusively. 
Fourth  month. 

9.6 
3.6 

7 
6 

7.6 
3.4 

4 
3 

12.5 
8.8 

a 

t 

Breast  exclusively 

Mixed 

650 

419 

1,128 

10 

2 

29 

35 

1.5 

281 

28 

250 

556 

5 

1 

13 

16 

1.8 

869 

87 

169 

572 

5 

1 
16 

19 

1.4 

ArUfldal  exclusively. 
Fifth  month.... 

6.9 
3.1 

6 
6 

5.2 
2.9 

3 

1 

9.5 
8.8 

3. 
5- 

Breast  exclusively.... 
Mixed 

608 

83 

437 

1,122 

8 

2 

25 

29 

1.3 

1 

264 

35 
257 

555 

4 

1 

11 

15 

1.5 

344 

48 

180 

567 

4 

1 

14 

14 

1.2 

1 

Artifleial  exclusively . 
Sixth  month... 

5.7 
2.6 

5 
5 

4.3 
2.7 

..  ... 
2 

7.8 
2.6 

4 
3^ 

Breast  exclusively. . . . 

554 
111 
467 

1,117 

6 

1 

22 

24' 

1.1 

.9 

4.8 

2.1 

5* 

3 

239 

45 

271 

553 

4 

1.7 

315 
66 

186 

564 

2 

1 
11 

11 

.6 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Seveathmonth. 

11 
18 

4.1 
2.4 

2 
1 

5.9 
2.0 

3- 
2 

Breast  exclusively.... 
Mixed :.... 

467 
164 
486 

1,114 

6 

1 
17 

21 

3.5 
1.9 

1 
1 
1 

4 

195 

74 

284 

552 

4 

2.1 

1 

272 

90 

202 

562 

2 

1 
8 

9 

.7 
**4.'d* 
1.6 

i 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Eighth  month.. 

9 
12 

3.2 
2.2 

8 

1 

1 

Breast  exclusively. . . . 
Mixed 

424 

189 
501 

1,110 

4 

1 

16 

17 

.9 

.5 

8.2 

1.5 

1 

8* 

5 

176 

86 

290 

549 

8 

1.7 

1 

248 
103 
211 

561 

1 

1 
7 

8 

.4 
1.0 
8.3 

1.4 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Ninth  month... 

9 
9 

3.1 
1.6 

2 
8 

1 
2 

Breast  exclusively. . . . 
Mixed 

368 
226 
516 

8 

1 

13 

.8 

.4 

2.5 

5" 

145 
109 
295 

2 

1.4 

223 
117 
221 

1 
1 
6 

.4 

.9 
2.7 

Artificial  exclusively. 

7 

2.4 

8 

2 
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Tabezji  7. — Nkmiber  and  per  cent  ditlrilnUum  ofbdihi  dwing  mleded  yttr  to  gwi^My 
emplot^ed  mothen  of  specified  noHvUy,  aeoording  to  eamings  of  mother  during  year 
Xouovnng  birth  ojirifant. 


All  mothers. 

Nstive  mothers. 

Forelsn-bcm  moth> 
ers. 

EaniJnp  of  moth«r. 

Total 
births. 

Percent 

distrlbu- 

tiOXL 

Births. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Births. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

A11eU»BM 

344 

IOOlO 

84 

100.0 

160 

loao 

Under  $180 

127 
42 
86 
10 
0 
12 

63.0 

17.2 

14.8 

7.8 

8.7 

4.0 

83 
18 
12 
11 
3 
7 

89.3 
21.4 
14.3 
13.1 
8.6 
8.3 

94 

24 

23 

8 

6 

6 

68.8 

tl5Otot240 

16.0 

•290tof349 ....        .  ....... 

14.4 

93S0to8640 

&0 

VrffO  <iid  o^f  r 

8.8 

8.1 

Tablb  8. — Birthe  during  selected  year  in  eachfather^e  earnings  group ^  according  to  occur 

pation  of  father. 


OoBOpation  of  &ther. 


All  oocapatlans 

lisnulSustarlng    and    me- 
ehanioal 

Blacksmiths.  .MI!!  I.! 

Builders  and  contractors 

Compjsitors,  Unotypeis,  and 
pressmen.. 

Eiectridaas  and  electrical  engi- 
neers  

IBnnfaeen,  firemen 

Factory  operatives: 

Bhoe  and  shoe  flndfags  Indos- 

try 

Other  industries 

LaborerSy  helpers,  and  appren- 
tices  

Machinists 

MannMcturers,  offldals,  mani^ 
gers ».. 

Shoemakers  and  cobblers 

Skilled  mechanicSfbuIldingtrades. 

Tafl:rs 

Other  pursuits 

Trade 

Deliver  ymen. 

Laborers 

Proprietors,  officials,  etc.,  mer- 
cantile establishments 

Real  estate  and  Insurance  agents. 
Salesman,  commercial  travelers. . 
Other  puzsuits 

Transportation 

Chauffeurs,  teamsters,  express- 
men  : 

Conductora,  qiotormen,  andtrahi- 
men 

lAbjrera 

Post  and  telephone  employees . . . . 

PrDprietoTs,  oiBdals,  managers. . . 

Other  pumiits 

Clerical  occupations,  all  in- 
dustries  


Total 
births. 

Earnings  of  fother. 

Under 
1460. 

8460 

to 

8540. 

8660 

to 
8649. 

8650 

to 

8840. 

8850 

to 
81,040. 

81,240. 

81,250 

and 

over. 

No 
earn- 
ings. 

Notre* 
ported. 

1,247 

41 

116 

122 

414 

306 

06 

137 

6 

9 

849 

28 

08 

103 

204 

214 

62 

47 

2 

7 

11 

4 
7 

6 

7 
10 

634 
84 

22 
16 

24 
4 

60 

11 

0 

199 

1 

I 

8 
3 
2 

2 

2 

4 

148 

10 

8 
6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

( 

1 

4 

2 
8 

87 

4 

..,,,,»     

1 
2 

245 
0 

6 

4 

1 
1 

16 
4 
4 

48 

2 

20 
2 

2 

1 

73 
10 

6 

87 
8 

4 

1 

1 

20 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

15 
1 
4 

2 

i* 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
2 

6 

1 

4 
1 
1 

0 

17 
8 
2 

30 

0 

!!!.!! i 

1 
8 

1 

43 

.  L 

49 
3 

65 

8 

89 

6 

60 

2 
3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

80 
2 

4 

11 

'      .    '      .  . 

' 

13 
2 
0 

1 

21 

6 
3* 

4 

24 
6 

13 
3 

6 

' 

1 

1 

1 

11 
1 

30 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

27 

18 
5 
8 

*7 
66 

1 

1 

2 
1 

21 

6 
1 

2 

10 

1 

1 

3 

3 
2 
4 

17 

3 
0 

2 

1 
2 

12 

1 

1 

12 

"***••* 

1 

1 

3 

1 
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Tablb  8. — Birihs  during  sdecUd  year  in  eaehfather^s  eaming$  groups  according  to  occur 

potion  o//aiAep---CSo]itinued. 


Total 
births. 

Eaminss  of  father. 

• 

Oocnpation  of  lather. 

Under 
S450. 

$450 

to 

$549. 

2 

1550 

to 

$849. 

$650 

to 

CS19. 

15 

$850 

to 

$1,049. 

$1,249. 

$1,1^0 
and 
over. 

No 
ings. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Domestlcand  peraoDalserv- 
ioe 

44 

8 

2 

12 

3 

....«■ 

Barbers 

11    

1 

6 
3 

2 
2 
2 

11 

2 
2 

5 

1 
2 

0 

1 

Janitors 

7 

16 
4 

6 

34 

2 

Restaurant  and  hotel  proprletcrs 
and  employees 

1 

2 

2 
6 

Servants  .*...' 

|. ------ 

Other  Duisuits 

1 

1 

1 

Public  service 

7 

1 

.•...« 

Flr^ivMm  Mid  nnlim ,.,».,.- 

10 

21 

8 

23 
10 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

6 

Laborers 

1 

7 

1 

11 

.  . 

"Officials  and  insnectors 

2 

1 

17 

Professional  and  semlpro- 
fessi'^nal  pursuits 

3 
1 

Agriculture 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Farmers 

4 
6 

8 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

Farm  laborers 

2 

1 
3 

1 

No  ooouDatlon 

Table  9. — Number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  births  during  selected  year  in  each/ather's 
earnings  group^  according  to  source  and  amount  of  family  income. 


Source  rf  family 
income. 


Total 
births. 


Earnings  of  father. 


Under 
$550. 


AUsDurces.  1,247 


Father's  earnings 

cnly 

Father's  earnings 
and     other 

sjurces 

Under  $550... 
'  $550to$649.. 
$660 1)  $849.. 
.$850  ti  $1,049 
$1,050  to  $1,249 
$1,250    and 

ever 

Not  reported 
No  source 


850 


389 
17 
25 
68 
99 
71 

95 

14 

2 


(X4 


100.0 


68.6 


31.2 
1.4 
2.0 
5.5 
7.9 
6.7 

7.6 

1.1 

.2 


d 
^ 


156 


88 


68 
15 
22 
16 
7 
1 

4 
3 


0** 

h 


loao 


56.4 


43.6 

0.6 

141 

las 

4.5 
.6 

2.6 
1.9 


$550  to 
$649. 


122 


80 


42 


3 

24 

6 

6 

3 
2 


I 


'I 

&4 


100.0 


6&6 


34.4 


2.5 

19.7 

4.1 

4.1 

2.5 
1.6 


$^50  to 
$849. 


X> 


414 


285 


129 


23 
66 
17 

10 

4 


100.0 


68.8 


31.2 


6.3 

15.9 

4.1 

3.9 
1.0 


$850  to 

tl.OSOto 

$1,049. 

(1^9. 

i. 

^« 

• 
#4 

S3 

• 

1 

8| 

feS 

§ 

gS 

Z 

(^ 

55 
95 

(k. 

308 

loao 

100.0 

211 
97 


68.5 
31.6 


21 
44 

30 
2 


6.8 
14.3 

9.7 
.6 


I 


$1,250  and 
over. 


137 


76 


20 


4 
16 


7&9 


21.1 


4.2 
16.8 


T 


112 


25 


25 


i 


a 


100.0 


81.8 


1&2 


18.2 


c9 
O 
o 


4 
2 


•8 
& 

u 
o 


5 
4 


1 
8 
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10. — Live  birth9  in/amUiet  of  specified  number  of  persons,  according  to  earnings 

of  father. 


SantnpoffeitlMr. 

Total 
birtlis. 

Nisnber  of  penons  in  fiunil7.a 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

8 
2ft 

0 
19 

10 

11 

12 

14 

TWal 

1,210 

4 

430 

277 

202 

109 

70 

8 

8 

2 

1 

TTwSflT  IMO. . , .X...U.  ....... 

149 

110 

401 

801 

98 

136 

5 

9 

1 
1 

V  •  •  • 

1 

•  «  «  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

49 

86 

162 

118 

28 

61 

1 

4 

81 
24 
80 
66 
86 
88 

20 
22 
61 
68 
11 
22 
1 
2 

19 
14 
44 

19 
7 
6 

1 

15 

4 

23 

10 

3 

8 

•  •  *  * 

1 

8 

4 
12 
3 
2 
1 

4 
1 
6 
6 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

fMOtfllMP..,. 

SBSOtofM) 

1 
1 

J 

«mntnf1,n40 , 

1        1 

$1,060  to  $1,249.. 

f]  ^?sf$n  and  Qiyor 

1 

1 

NotFeported....... 

t 

1 

•  Bzdadinc  inlnat  bom  daring  selected  year. 

Table  11. — lAve  Urths  during  selected  year  in  dwdUngs  of  specified  number  of  rocmsy 

according  to  nuanber  of  persons  in  dweUxng. 


Total 

live 

births. 

Number  of] 

rooms  in  dwelling. 

Persons  in  dwelling. 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or 
more. 

Total 

1,210 

6 

122 

406 

861 

167 

69 

38 

3 

3 

11 

4 

1 
2 
9 
3 

1 
1 

13 

28 

Persons  In  dwelling: 

2. 

372 

272 

226 

170 

100 

64 

62 

28 

16 

12 

4 
...... 

39 

34 

24 

13 

7 

4 

1 

117 
96 
87 
48 
33 
10 
12 
3 

81 

100 

68 

63 

18 

26 

14 

8 

3 

24 

27 

25 

36 

21 

11 

11 

6 

6 

1 

4 
9 

12 
9 

13 
7 
3 
6 
4 
3 

8 

"'z 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 ^ 

2 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11  or  more.... 

6. 

Tablb  12. — Births /rem  cdl  pregnancies,  infant  deaths,  infant  nuyrtality  rate,  and  per 
cent  of  stdUbirths,  according  to  order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother. 


Order  of  pregnanoy  and  age  of  mother. 


All  pregnancies,  all  ages . 


Under  20. 

30  to  24. 

25  to  29. 

80  to  34. 

85  to  39 

40  and  over. 

Not  reported 

First  pregnancy.  aU  ages. 


Under  20. 

20  to  24. 

26  to  29 

30  to  84 

36  to  39 

40  and  over 

Not  reported 

Second  pngnanoy,  all  ages. 


Under  20..... 
30  to  24 

35  to  29 

80  to  34 

36  Co  39. 

Notre^itad. 


Total 
births. 


3,708 


268 

1,206 

1,135 

677 

832 

79 

6 

1,241 


211 

617 

300 

88 

20 

1 

4 

824 


47 
358 
267 
110 

40 
2 


Live 
births. 


3,608 


262 

1,181 

1,114 

658 

312 

76 

5 

1.211 


206 

601 

294 

87 

19 

1 

8 

804 


46 
854 
260 
107 

85 
3 


Infant 
deaths. 


889 


38 

145.0 

133 

112.6 

109 

97.8 

72 

109.4 

80 

96.2 

6 

1 

126 


23 
66 
24 
11 
3 


76 


10 

40 

17 

4 

4 
1 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate.a 


107.8 


104.0 


111.7 

109.8 

81.6 


94.5 


113.0 
65.4 
87.4 


Stmbirths. 


Number. 


95 

"6 
25 
21 
19 
20 
8 
1 

30 


5 
16 
6 
1 
1 


1 
20 


1 
4 
7 
8 
6 


Percent 
of  total 
births.a 


2.6 

2.2 
2.1 
1.9 
2.8 
6.0 


2.4 


2.4 
2.6 
2.0 


3.4 


1.1 
3.6 
3.7 


9  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Tablb 
centCL 


12.— BireAf  from  all  pregnancies,  infant  deaths.  Irtfant  mortalitu  raU,  and  per 
7f  stiWnrUiSj  according  to  order  of  pregnancy  am  age  0/ motAer— Continued. 


Total 
births. 

Live 
births. 

Xnfsnt 

Inftot 

mortal* 

ity  rate.a 

;         ■•    ■  — 

BUlIbirths. 

Order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother. 

Nmnber. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
births.« 

Third  nrecnancT.  all  aces.  .,,,,,■,,■,- 

661 

541 

62 

114.6 

20 

8.6 

TTn<1  A1"  20                           ...••.••••••••• 

8 

156 

238 

113 

41 

5 

378 

8 

151 

234 

106 

37 

5 

367 

4 

19 

21 

13 

6 

20  to  24           

125.8 

80.7 

|13.2 

5 
4 

7 

4 

8.1 

%to20 

1.7 

SO  to  34     

6.3 

85  to  30         ...          

40  ftTlH  AVAT .•.....•.•••• 

Fonrth  rmniAnrT.  allarov.T 

43 

117.2 

U 

3.9 

TTndar  20 

2 

57 

172 

107 

86 

4 

252 

2 

57 

169 

101 

84 

4 

248 

1 

6 

W 

15 

2 

20  to  24               

26  to  29      

112.4 
148.6 

8 
6 
3 

1.7 

80  to  34 

6.6 

35  to  39 

40 And  over         .          .     ... . 

Fifth  Dreenancy.  aliases 

29 

116.0 

4 

1.6 

«)to24     

15 

94 

100 

38 

5 

173 

15 

93 

100 

36 

4 

160 

2 

16 

7 

4 

25  to  29 

1 

Ji0to34     

70.0 

35  to  39 

2 
1 

4 

40  and  ovat  . 

16 

04.7 

2.8 

3 
48 

68 

46 

8 

116 

3 

48 
67 
43 

8 

114 

2Sto29         

4 
7 
8 
2 

16 

1 
8 

35  to  39         

140.4 

2 

1.7 

2^  to  29 

13 
46 
41 
16 

70 

13 
46 
82 
16 

67 

6 
S 
2 

8^  to  39 

2 

40  and  over 

ESifhth  i>nCTiAnoT.  all  aces , 

9 

8 

25to29          

2 
24 
29 
15 

38 

2 
23 
29 
13 

38 

2 

4 
8 

1 

85  to  30 

a 

Ntnth  T>rAmumft7  a11  acmi  - 

6 

25  to  20                                                    ... 

14 

17 

27 

17 

1 
2 
2 

4 

36  to  39       

1 

• 

30to40     

14 
13 

2 
1 
1 

2 

86  to  39 

1 

40  nM(\  ovAr                                      

Eleventh  presnincy,  all  ages 

35  to  39     

1 

1 

1 

1 

35  to  39                                                 



Thirteenth  presnoncy ,  all  ages 

40  And  nvttr 

• 

Fourteenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100 
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10  births: 

Totel  births 

stillbirths 

Inliant  deaths 

11  births: 

Total  births 

Stillbirths 

Infant  deaths 

12  births: 

Total  births 

stillbirths 

Infant  deaths ,. 

Total  births 

Stillbirths 

Infant  deaths 

Total  Urths. , 

Stillbirths 

i 
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PracnmdMtomMher. 

TKal 

fmlacwT&gea. 

M. 

Nau. 

. 

1 

3 
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\.m 

\.m 
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PreenuMlea: 

1 

\ 

3 

1 
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1 
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3 

3 

3 
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.... 
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3 
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Births  to  mother. 
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""SSJSSSSffif- 

Nam. 
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3 

AUmotben 

1,331 

1,M7 
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Births: 

410 
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18 

11 
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401 

1 
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1 
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a 
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Table  16. — Mothers  reporting  specified  number  of  infant  deaths ^  by  nvmber  of  live  births 

to  mother. 


Live  births  to  mother. 

Total 
mothers. 

Mothers 

reporting  8i)ectfied 
inlant  deaths. 

i  nmnber  of 

None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

All  mothers ,.,,-,,, 

1,222 

039 

206 

51 

18 

5 

1 

Live  births: 

1 

413 

268 

182 

119 

65 

66 

44 

28 

11 

11 

10 

1 

3 

1 

376 

226 

147 

76 

35 

32 

24 

12 

3 

4 

2 

37 

39 

27 

81 

20 

19 

11 

13 

4 

6, 

1 

2 

3 
6 

11 
8 

11 
6 
2 

3 

2 
1 

1 
4 
2 
1 
3 

4 

6 

1 

6 

7 

1 

8 

0 

1 
1 

1 

10 

1 

11 

2 

1 
1 

4 

12 

13 

-    1 

1 

1 

14 
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APRIL  AND  IfAY 
WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING  TEST 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  > 


COOPERATION. 

The  whole  program  for  the  Children's  Year  looks  toward  using  the 
help  of  every  agency  interested  in  child  welfare  and  of  every,  organiza- 
tion representative  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  community.  There- 
fore in  organizing  the  local  work  for  the  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test,  which  is  suggested  as  the  first  activity  for  the  Children's  Year, 
the  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  local  committees  of  the  State 
committee  on  child  welfare  of  the  council  of  National  Defense  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  all  local  organizations. 

The  number  and  names  of  the  cooperating  organizations  will  vary 
greatly;  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  list  will  ordinarily  include 
the  mayor  and  city  officials;  the  city  health  department,  especially 
its  division  of  child  hygiqne  or  child  welfare,  if  this  exists;  all  women's 
organizations;  the  school  board  and  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
schools;  the  local  medical  society;  the  local  infant-welfare  society; 
the  local  visiting-nurse  society;  the  churches;  all  charitable  organ- 
izations and  settlements;  the  Camp  Fire  Girls;  the  Boy  Scouts;  the 
playground  authorities;  the  newspapers;  chamber  of  commerce; 
labor  unions;  fraternal  orders;  other  men's  organizations,  etc. 

In  a  county  campaign  the  help  also  of  all  coimty  officials  and 
organizations  should  be  sought — the  county  commissioners;  the 
county  health  officer,  nurse,  and  demonstration  agents  for  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics;  the  county  medical  society;  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools;  etc. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Experience  has  shown  that  every  community  knows  best  how  to 
organize  its  own  committees.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  sub- 
committees will  vary  with  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  test,  the 
aize  of  the  commimity,  and  the  additional  work  undertaken. 

1 A  separate  pamphlet,  Suggestions  to  Examiners,  is  pnbUshed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  as  Part  2  of 
IMS  pnblicatiOD  and  should  be  distributed  to  physidans  and  others  who  are  conducting  the  test. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  LOCAL  COMMITTEES.  3 

The  following  outUne  of  subcommittees  of  the  local  defense  com« 
mittee  may  be  useful: 

Executive  committee. 

Publicity  committee.  If  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  is  to  be 
successful,  it  must  receive  wide  publicity  in  advance. 

Finance  committee.  However  inexpensive  the  campaign  may  be, 
a  few  essentials  will  have  to  be  provided. 

Enrollment  committee.  In  charge  of  enrolling  children  to  be  exam- 
ined. 

Committee  on  place  and  equipment.  This  committee  will  be  respon- 
sible for  finding  suitable  places  to  hold  the  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test,  for  procuring  the  essential  equipment — scales  and  measuring 
apparatus — and  for  sending  a  request  to  the  Children's  Bureau  for 
the  necessary  number  of  examination  cards,  blanks,  and  suggestions 
to  examiners. 

Further  details  of  these  duties  are  discussed  on  page  6. 

SAFEGUARDING  AGAINST  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE. 

In  whatever  manner  the  weighing  and  measuring  is  carried  out, 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  provide  conditions  which  are  safe 
and  comfortable  for  the  children. 

The  bringing  together  of  a  large  number  of  children  always  involves 
a  risk  of  spreading  infection,  which  is  especially  great  at  the  time 
of  any  general  epidemic,  such  as  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  infantile 
paralysis,  grippe,  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  Where  such  an 
epidemic  is  present,  or  where  there  is  any  special  reason  to  fear  one, 
it  is  better  to  have  the  parents  (or  their  own  physician)  carry  out 
the  test  in  the  children's  homes.  At  any  rate,  in  such  cases  the 
local  or  State  public  health  authorities  should  be  consulted  before 
the  plans  are  made. 

At  all  times,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  epidemic,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  diseases. 
This  can  be  done  if  certain  precautions  are  observed.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  crowding  together  of  a  large  number 
of  children.  This  can  be  accomplished  if  the  children  are  examined 
by  appointment  only,  the  appointments  being  made  in  advance. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  children,  with  their  mothers,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  waiting  room  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been 
the  experience  with  children's  health  conferences  in  the  past  that, 
when  appointments  are  not  made  and  the  conference  is  popular,  the 
rooms  are  sometimes  crowded  with  mothers  and  babies  awaiting 
their  turn;  many  of  them,  after  remaining  several  hours,  go  home 
without  the  examination.  It  is  obvious  that  such  conditions  are 
very  imdesirable. 


4  WEIGHING  AND  MEASUBING  TEST. 

Moreover,  children  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  or  those 
who  have  recently  been  e:^posed  to  them  should  not  be  brought  to 
be  weighed  and  measured.  This  fact  should  be  made  known  in 
all  the  publicity  material.  In  addition,  a  nurse  should  be  given  the 
duty  of  looking  over  every  child  as  he  comes  in  and  of  exduding 
those  with  any  evidence  of  contagious  disease,  including  bad  colds. 
As  the  test  may  be  carried  on  throughout  a  considerable  period 
(60  days),  parents  may  be  assured  that  they  will  have  the  opportimity 
of  having  their  children  who  are  not  eligible  at  one  meeting  examined 
later. 

METHODS  OF  CARRYING  OUT  THE  TEST. 

Methods  will  vary  in  commimities  of  different  sizes.  A  special 
set  of  suggestions  for  committees  in  large  cities  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Cliildren's  Bureau  on  request. 

Three  ways  of  carrying  out  the  test  are  suggested;  committees 
wiU  choose  the  method  which  is  most  appropriate  to  local  condi- 
tions: 

1.  In  connection  with  children's  health  conferences. 

2.  At  one  or  more  centers,  but  without  a  children's  health  con- 
ference. 

3.  Through  the  giving  out  of  individual  cards  to  parents. 


The  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  in  eonnectioB  with  chfldren's 
health  conferences. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  many  commimities  the  Weighing  and  Measur- 
ing Test  may  be  held  in  connection  with  children's  health  confer- 
ences, where  the  children  are  given  a  full  physical  examination  by 
experienced  physicians.  A  pamphlet  of  directions  on  how  to  con- 
duct such  a  conference  has  been  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau.* 
If  this  plan  is  followed,  two  record  cards  will  be  filled  out  for  each 
child: 

a.  The  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  record  card,  one-half  of 
which  is  given  to  the  parents  and  one-half  returned  to  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

i.  Tlie  detailed  record  of  the  physical  examination,  which  is 
filled  out  by  the  examining  physician  and  returned  to  the  mother. 

The  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  without  a  cliildren's  health 
conference. 

In  many  communities  a  shortage  of  physicians  may  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  give  enough  time  to  hold  conferences.  In 
this  case,  the  test  without  the  more  detailed  examination  may  be 
carried  on  at  one  or  more  centers  throughout  the  community. 

^  Bradley,  Dr.  Frances  Sage,  and  Sherbon,  Dr.  Florence  Brown:  How  to  Condoet  a  Cbfldreo^  H«iA 
Conference.    TT.  s.  rinldren's  Bureau  Publication  No.  21,  ICiscellaaeons  Series  No.  9.    Washington,  1917. 
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In  cities  haying  infant-welfare  centers  or  stations,  arrangcmenta 
may  be  made  to  haye  at  least  part  of  the  weighing  and  measurmg 
done  at  these  centers  on  certain  days. 

In  cities  not  having  such  centers,  other  places  may  be  chosen — 
a  pubUc  library,  woman's  clnb,  courthouse  with  pubhc  rest  rooms, 
fldiool  building,  or  other  public  rooms.  A  school  building  may  be 
opened  all  day  on  each  Saturday,  during  the  60  days,  for  the  weiring 
and  measuring.  In  large  and  even  in  medium-sized  cities  it  will 
probably  be  found  advisable  to  establish  a  number  of  centers  where 
the  test  may  be  carried  out  on  certain  days  of  the  week  or  on  every 
day  tiuroughout  a  certain  period.  A  neighborhood  committee  of 
residents  in  eadi  district  should  be  appointed  in  order  to  help  with 
the  test  and  to  make  it  known. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Wd^iing  and  Measuring  Test  will  be  carried 
out  in  the  country  jvist  as  widely  as  in  the  city.  County  chairmen 
may  arrange  for  many  centers  scattered  throughout  the  county;  each 
school  district  may  oiganize  to  hold  the  test  in  a  rural  school,  perhaps 
on  each  Saturday  throu^out  the  60  days;  and  neighborhood  tests 
may  be  arranged,  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood  being  invited 
to  one  house. 

In  carrying  out  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  many  of  the 
arrangements  will  be  similar  to  those  advised  for  a  children's  health 
conference.  Committees  should  therefore  read  over  with  care  the 
pamphlet  on  How  to  Conduct  a  Children's  Health  Conference. 

Enrollment  in  advance  shoidd  be  as  carefully  carried  out  for  the 
test  as  for  a  conference.  The  importance  of  this  can  not  be  too 
much  insisted  upon.  More  children  may,  however,  be  enrolled  than 
for  a  conference,  as  each  examiner  can  weigh  and  measure  from  six 
to  eight  children  in  an  hour.  (For  further  suggestions  as  to  details 
of  enrollment,  see  page  7  of  How  to  Conduct  a  Children's  Health 
Conference.) 

The  committee  may  arrange  the  time  for 'holding  the  test  in  any 
one  of  several  ways.  The  weighing  and  measuring  may  be  carried 
on  every  day  for  several  days  or  one  or  more  weeks,  until  aU  children 
whose  parents  desire  appointments  have  been  measured;  or  one  or 
more  days  in  a  week  may  be  set  aside  for  the  work  during  the  whole 
period  of  two  months — April  6  to  June  6. 

The  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  by  parents  at  home. 

Where  it  is  considered  impossible  to  arrange  for  centers  of  any  kind 
for  weighing  and  measuring  the  babies  and  children,  a  conunittee 
may  carry  out  the  test  by  obtaining  a  supply  of  cards  from  the  Child- 
ren's Bureau  and  giving  them  to  parents  to  be  filled  out  by  themselves 
or  by  their  family  physicians.  The  committee  should  see  that  the 
second  half  of  the  card  Ls  rctimicd  to  the  Children's  Bureau.  The 
committee  may  collect  this  portion  of  the  canJs  given  out  and,  at  the 
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end  of  the  period  of  the  test,  send  them  in  a  package  under  frank  to 
the  bureau;  or  it  may  direct  the  parents  using  the  cards  to  mail  the 
second  half  direct  to  the  bureau.  (This  portion  of  the  card  is  franked 
and  requires  no  postage.) 

The  committee  should  take  pains  to  make  known  by  all  means 
possible — ^newspaper  articles,  aimoimcements  at  meeting  and 
churches,  letters  to  mothers,  window  cards,  etc. — ^that  record  cards 
may  be  obtained  by  parents  who  wish  to  carry  out  the  test.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  cards  can  be  obtained 
should  be  clearly  stated. 

Even  in  communities  where  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test 
is  carried  out  at  conferences  and  centers,  it  is  possible  that  a  certain 
number  of  parents  will  find  it  impossible  to  bring  their  children  to 
the  centers  and  will  wish  to  obtain  record  cards  to  make  the  test 
themselves.  All  committees,  therefore,  should  arrange  to  give  out 
record  cards  for  this  purpose. 

CERTAIN  DETAILS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Publicity. 

In  whatever  way  the  test  is  conducted,  ample  publicity  should  be 
arranged  for  through  newspaper  articles,  annoimcements  in  churches 
and  meetings,  notices  given  out  in  schools  and  carried  to  parents  by 
the  school  children,  personal  letters  and  telephone  messages  to 
parents.  A  series  of  articles  on  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test 
which  may  be  suggestive  for  newspaper  articles  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Children's  Bureau.  (For  additional  suggestions, 
see  page  5  of  How  to  Conduct  a  Children's  Health  Conference.) 

Record  Cards. 

These  may  bo  obtained,  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  chairman  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  work  should 
estimate  carefully  how  many  cards  will  be  required  and  should 
write  at  once  to  the  bureau  stating  clearly — 

(1)  Name  and  address  to  which  cards  are  to  be  sent. 

(2)  Number  required. 

(3)  Date  of  holding  test  (if  this  has  been  decided  upon). 

The  record  cards  are  arranged  in  two  sections;  one  section  is  to  be 
torn  ofiE  and  retained  by  the  parents  of  the  child  examined,  the  other 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  information  on 
the  cards  will  be  tabulated  by  the  bureau  and  will  give  an  indication 
of  the  health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

The  cards  to  be  returned  to  the  bureau  should  be  collected  during 
the  course  of  the  test  and,  when  the  test  is  completed  in  the  com- 
mimity,  they  should  be  sent  to  the  biu-eau  in  a  package,  using  the 
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franked  label  which  will  be  sent  out  with  each  order  of  cards.  The 
oomxnittee  should,  in  addition,  keep  a  permanent  record  of  the 
ehildren  examined — of  their  ages,  their  heights,  and  their  weights. 
From  this  list  the  committee  can  |»*epare  a  report  for  immediate 
use  in  tbe  community,  stating  what  percentage  of  the  children 
examined  came  up  to  the  average  of  height  and  weight.  The  hst 
win  also  be  important  for  carrying  out  foDow-up  work  after  the  test. 

This  information  may  be  entered  on  the  report  sheets  which  will 
be  sent  out  with  each  order  of  cards. 

Committees  are  urged  to  make  up  their  permanent  records  promptly 
and  then  to  send  in  the  package  of  original  cards  to  the  CSiildren's 
Bureau. 

E«iiipiiieiit 

The  equipment  essential  for  the  test  is  simple; 

1.  Standard  scales,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  tested.  Plat- 
form scales  for  weighing  older  babies  and  children  are  essentiaL 
Besides  these,  scales  with  a  scale  pan  for  weighing  young  babies  are 
desirable  but  not  essential. 

2.  Measuring  rod  or  measuring  apparatus  and  tape  measures. 
Many  standard  platform  scales  are  equipped  with' a  measuring 
apparatus,  and  various  devices  for  measuring  the  height  of  babies 
have  been  prepared.  One  of  these  is  described  on  pi^e  11  of  ''How 
to  Conduct  a  Children's  Health  Conference.''  These,  however,  are 
not  essential.    A  good  supply  of  tape  measures  is  essentiaL 

In  addition,  the  following  should  be  provided  at  centers  where 
many  children  are  examined: 

A  table  for  measuring  the  babies.  An  ordinary  deal  table  45 
incbes  long  is  perfectly  satisfactory;  it  should  be  covered  with  a 
pad  or  folded  quilt,  an  oilcloth,  and  a  cotton  sheet.  This  in  turn 
should  be  protected  by  a  fresh  paper  towel  for  every  child. 

A  small  table  or  desk  for  filling  out  the  records. 

A  supply  of  milliner's  paper  bags,  one  of  which  is  given  to  each 
mother  to  hold  her  child's  clothing. 

A  supply  of  paper  towels,  both  for  the  examiner's  hands  and  for 
use  on  the  table  and  in  the  pan  of  the  scales.  These  should  be  changed 
after  each  examination. 

A  supply  of  canton-flannel  squares  (IJ  yards)  to  wiap  around  the 
babies  whose  mothers  have  come  imsupplied  with  to  web. 

Facilities  for  washing  hands. 

A  supply  of  wooden  tongue  depressors  and  a  thermometer  fur  the 
use  of  the  nurse  who,  as  the  children  are  brought  in,  looks  them  over 
for  any  evidence  of  contagious  disease. 
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Securing  examiners. 

In  order  that  the  weighing  and  measuring  may  be  uniform  through- 
out the  country,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  prepared  Suggestions 
to  Examiners.^  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  should  be  secured  by  the 
committee  and  distributed  to  those  who  conduct  the  test. 

When  possible,  children  should  be  weighed  and  measured  by  physi- 
cians. The  committee  shoidd  enlist  the  interest  of  the  local  medical 
society  and  invite  its  members  to  take  part  in  the  test.  A  state- 
ment should  be  obtained  from  each  as  to  the  days  and  hours  he  or 
she  would  like  to  serve.  Each  doctor  should  agree  to  furnish  a  sub- 
stitute if,  for  any  reason,  the  appointment  can  not  be  kept.  It  is 
hoped  that  physicians  will  look  upon  this  work  as  patriotic  service. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  physicians,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
have  all  the  tests  made  by  physicians.  Nurses,  especially  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  infant-welfare  work,  should  then  be  asked  to 
make  the  test.  In  any  case,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  nurses  to 
assist,  and  especially  to  be  present  in  the  reception  room  to  look  over 
the  children  as  they  are  brought  in,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  help  of  either  physicians  or 
nurses,  the  weighing  and  measuring  may  be  done  by  a  committee  of 
women.  Such  a  committee  will  find  the  work  easier  if,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  test,  they  rehearse  the  procedure  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  if  possible  under  instruction  by  a  physician  or  nurse. 

In  connection  with  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  special  use 
could  be  made  of  the  Home  Health  Volunteers  enrolled  imder  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Informa- 
tion about  the  H.  H.  V.  can  be  secured  from  the  Child-Welfare 
Department  of  the  Woman's  Committee,  18 14  N  Street  NW.| 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1  Children's  Year,  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test:  Part  2.  Suggestions  to  Examiners.   XJ.  S.  Children'! 
Burera  Fablicatloa  No.  39,  Childrtn's  Year  Leaflet  No.  2,  Part  2.    Washington,  1918. 
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SUGGBSTIONS  TO  EXAlCmERS' 

Examiners  should  wash  their  hands  before  examvmng  ench  chUd, 

Weighing. 

Children  under  5  years  should  be  undressed  and  weighed  without 
clothing  or  wrapped  in  a  thin  sheet  or  towel,  the  weight  of  which  is 
deducted.  Children  over  5  years  should  be  weighed  in  their  ordinary 
indoor  clothing.  Young  babies,  unable  to  stand,  should  be  weighed 
if  possible  on  scales  equipped  with  a  scale  pan.  A  fresh  paper  towel 
should  be  laid  in  the  pan  and  changed  after  each  child  is  weighed. 
Where  only  large  platform  scales  are  available,  a  baby  old  enough  to 
sit  or  stand  may  be  set  on  the  platform  of  the  scale,  on  which  is  spread 
a  fresh  paper  towel.  If  the  baby  is  not  old  enough  to  sit  alone,  an 
adult  holding  the  baby  may  be  weighed  and  the  weight  of  the  adult 
deducted. 

Measuriiig. 

All  children  should  be  measured  without  shoes. 

To  measure  children  able  to  stand :  If  the  scales  used  are  equipped 
with  a  measuring  apparatus  it  should  be  used.  Where  this  is  not 
available,  the  child  should  be  tlsked  to  stand  against  the  wall  with 
the  heels  and  the  back  of  the  head  touching  the  wall.  His  height  is 
obtained  by  holding  a  book  or  small  box  horizontally  on  top  of  his 
head  against  the  wall  and  measuring  the  space  between  the  bottom  of 
the  book  or  the  box  and  the  floor.  A  convenient  method  is  to  tack  a 
tape  measure  perpendicularly  on  the  wall,  beginning  at  the  floor,  and 
to  measure  by  this. 

To  measure  babies  unable  to  stand:  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
babies  and  young  children  may  be  made  by  nailing  a  headboard 
firmly  across  one  end  of  the  examination  table.  To  this  board  attaxsh 
one  end  of  a  linen  tape  measure  and  secure  the  other  end  firmly  across 
the  sheet  which  covers  the  table.  Provide  also  a  book  end — one  of  the 
cheap,  enameled  kind  sold  for  office  use.  The  length  of  the  baby  may 
be  quickly  and  accurately  found  by  laying  him  upon  the  examination 

>  If  the  test  is  gf  yen  in  oonneetion  with  a  children's  health  oonferenoe,  examiners  should  read  also  "  flow 
to  Conduct  a  Children's  Health  Conference/'  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  23. 
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toble;  directly  over  the  tape  measure,  with  his  head  resting  iirmly 
against  the  headboard.  Be  sure  that  the  baby  is  lying  flat  on  the 
table,  completely  relaxed.  The  legs  must  not  be  bent  at  the  hips  or 
knees.  Press  the  enameled  book  end  squarely  against  the  feet  and 
read  his  length  as  indicated  upon  the  tape  measure.  More  elaborate 
types  of  apparatus  on  the  same  principle  have  been  devised  and  are 
used  in  the  same  way.  A  baby  may  also  be  measured  by  laying 
him  on  a  table  and  measuring  between  two  books  held  one  at  the 
head  and  the  other  at  the  feet. 

FUliiig  oat  Kecord  Card. 

Part  I.  To  he  retained  by  the  parents. — Care  should  be  taken  to  fill 
out  every  space  on  this  card  which  requires  an  answer.  In  stating 
whether  the  child  is  above  or  below  the  average  height  and 
weight  for  his  age,  ''Height:  Average,  above,  below.  Weight:  Aver- 
ts, above,  below,"  the  examiner  should  compare  the  height  and 
weight  recorded  for  the  child  with  those  given  in  the  table  on  the  back 
of  the  card  for  a  child  of  the  same  age.  This  table  represents  the 
average  height  and  weight  of  a  lai^e  number  of  normal  children.  If 
the  child's  height  is  greater  than  that  given  for  a  child  of  the  samie 
age  in  the  table  the  examiner  should  check  the  word  ''above'';  if 
it  is  less^  he  should  check  the  word  ''  below."  In  the  same  way,  the 
weight  of  the  child  is  compared  with  the  weight  g^ven  for  a  child  of 
the  same  age  in  the  table,  and  t^e  word  ''above"  or  "below" 
checked  according  to  that  which  applies. 

In  the  table,  heights  and  weights  are  not  given  for  every  month 
of  the  child's  age  over  48  months;  for  instance,  the  heights  for  6 
years  and  7  years  are  given,  but  not  the  height  for  6  years  7  months. 
For  a  child  over  4  years  of  age,  use  the  age  at  his  last  birthday. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  the  child's  weight  above,  below,  or 
equal  to  the  average  weight  for  his  height?"  the  examiner  should 
check  "average, "  "above,"  or  "below,"  as  the  case  may  be.  To 
determine  which  is  the  case  the  examiner  should  compare  the  weight 
of  the  child  examined  with  the  weight  which  corresponds  in  the 
table  to  the  height  of  the  child.  For  example,  a  boy  may  be  examined 
whose  height  is  31 J  inches  and  whose  weight  is  22  pounds;  on  the 
table  of  heights  and  weights  of  boys^  the  weight  which  corresponds 
to  the  height  of  31  f  inches  is  24|  poimds.  Hence,  the  weight  of 
the  child  is  below  the  average  for  his  height.  Trifling  variations  from 
the  average  of  height  and  weight  are  not  important.  Should  there 
be  any  great  divergence  from  these  standards  it  is  a  warning  that 
the  child's  health  should  be  given  medical  consideration  or  should 
be  carefully  looked  after.  If  such  deviation  is  foimd,  examiners 
should  advise  that  the  child  be  taken  to  the  family  physician  for  a 
thorough  examination. 
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After  ** Remarks"  the  examiner,  if  a  physician,  should  state  any 
reicommendations  which  he  wishes  to  make  to  the  parents  if  any 
abnormality  is  noticed  in  the  child.  He  should  not,  however,  give 
medical  advice  nor  prescribe  treatment;  but  if  the  need  of  treatment 
is  indicated,  he  should  recommend  that  the  child  be  taken  to  the 
family  physician  or  to  a  specialist  for  examination. 

''Signature":  Here  the  examiner  should  sign  his  or  her  name.  If 
a  physician,  "M.  D."  should  be  written  after  the  name. 

Space  is  left  on  the  card  for  the  record  of  subsequent  examinations. 
It  is  suggested  that  parents  continue  the  record  every  six  months  or 
every  year  until  the  child  is  grown.  Such  a  record  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  parents  as  showing  how  the  child  is  growing  and 
developiog;  and  examiners  should  emphasize  this  fact  when  returning 
the  card  to  the  parents. 

Part  IL  To  he  returned  to  the  Ohildren^s  Bureau. — ^The  directions 
for  filling  out  given  on  the  card  make  further  suggestions  imnecessary 
for  the  most  part. 

The  question,  '*Is  the  child  apparently  healthy  and  free  from  seri- 
ous defect?"  is  to  be  answered  only  if  the  examiner  is  a  physician. 
If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  ''No,"  the  physician  should  write  in 
the  space  after  "Remarks  "  the  name  of  the  disease  or  defect  suspected. 

"Signature":  Again  the  examiner  should  sign  his  or  her  name. 
If  a  phyriciai^  "M.  D."  should  be  written  after  the  name. 
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APRIL  AND  MAY  WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING  TEST. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

Follow-up  work  for  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  should 
center  in  improving  the  nutrition  and  care  of  the  child  in  liis  own 
home,  and  in  the  employment  of  public-health  nurses. 

The  purpose  of  the  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  is  to  aid  a  com- 
munity in  saving  its  quota  of  the  100,000  lives  of  children  under  6 
years  to  be  saved  in  this  country  during  the  second  year  of  the  war. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  accomplish  this  object:  First,  in  a  specific 
way,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  parents,  physicians,  public-health 
nurses,  and  the  community  to  the  babies  and  children  under  school 
age  who  are  shown  to  be  under-nourished — that  is,  who  are  under  the 
average  weight  for  their  height — or  who  are  discovered  to  have  de- 
fects or  diseases;  second,  in  a  general  way,  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  everyone  in  the  community  to  the  work  of  Children's  Year  and  to 
the  need  of  public-health  nurses  and  of  centers  for  infant  and  ma- 
ternal welfai^e.  No  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  will  accomplish 
these  objects  unless  follow-up  work,  both  specific  and  general,  is 
made  the  most  important  part  of  the  campaign. 

/.  Folloic-xip  Work  ^Vith  ChiMi'cn  Shoicn  hy  the  Test  to  Be  Under-' 
weiffht. 

1.  Records. 

One-half  the  record  card  is  to  be  given  to  the  parents;  the  other 
half  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Children's  Bureau.  If  a  permanent 
record  is  to  be  kept  in  the  community,  the  most  important  points 
should  be  copied  from  the  cards  before  they  are  returned  to  the 
bureau.  Some  committees  will  wish  to  keep  records  of  all  examina- 
tions made;  this  will  be  possible  only  when  small  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  weighed  and  measured.  Where  many  children  are  tested 
it  would  involve  some  expanse  and  considerable  clerical  work.  Since 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  Test  carried  on  with  comparatively  little 
labor  and  expense  in  order  that  practically  all  money  and  labor  may 
be  concentrated  on  permanent  child- welfare  work  in  the  community, 
it  will  probably  be  wise  not  to  attempt  to  copy  the  information  from 
all  the  cards.  But  a  permanent  reeord  should  he  kept  of  every  child 
found  to  he  tinder  weight  for  his  or  her  height.  This  is  essential  in 
order  that  follow-up  work  may  be  done. 

Of  course  each  community  will  keep  a  precise  record  of  the  total 
number  of  examinations  made  so  as  to  show  what  i)roportion  are 
found  to  be  under  weight. 
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The  information  may  be  copied  on  sheets  of  paper,  a  suggested 
form  for  which  has  been  sent  out  with  the  cards;  or  where  a  com- 
mittee widies  to  undertake  ihe  addad  espense  it  may  be  copied  on 
separate  cards,  the  questions  on  the  original  cards  being  mimeo- 
graphed or  typewritten  on  the  separate  «ards.  A  suggested  form  for 
«ucli  a  card  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  leaflet. 

2.  Spechtl  F^How-vp  W4Nrk  Willi  Individul  Ohildveiu 

Tlie  most  important  information  on  the  card  (besides  that  neces- 
sary to  identify  the  child)  deals  with  these  f«cts:  Is  the  child's 
weight  below  the  average  for  his  age,  and,  if  bo,  ho^'  much  ?  Is  tiie 
child's  weight  helow  the  average  for  his  height,  a«d,  if  so,  how  in«)di  ? 
The  height  and  weight  of  a  child  are  «  rough  indication  of  hie 
dev^k)p«ient  and  nutrition.  If  a  youfig  child's  weight  is  oonsider- 
aWy  {2  pounds  or  more)  below  tlie  average  foi*  his  ag«  this  ^lould  fee 
noted  as  an  important  fact.  A  ^ill  more  impctant  fact  to  be  noted, 
however,  is  whether  or  not  the  child's  weight  is  beiow  the  average  for 
his  height.  Many  children  because  of  inheritance,  tlw  re^uks  of 
oontagiows  or  other  diseases  in  early  life,  or  otlier  causes,  are  below 
tfie  avet'age  height  for  their  «ge :  others  on  account  of  inheritance  &v 
becauf^e  of  favorable  influences  ure  above  the  average  iieight.  ¥ai: 
instance,  a. child  of  5  yoai*s  may  be  only  the  lieight  of  a  S-yard-oW 
<.*hild.  It  would  mamfestly  be  wrong  to  demand  that  thii:;  child 
weigh  as  much  as  a  5-year-old  child.  He  should,  ho^'e\.er^  weigli  as 
much  as  the  average  child  of  his  height.  If  a  young  cliild\s  weight 
is  mudi  (2  pounds  or  more)  below  the  average  for  his  height,  this 
should  be  a  warning  that  the  child's  nutrition  is  not  normal.  When 
the  weight  falls  marlcedly  bdow  the  average,  tlie  child  wliould  be 
t^xninincd  by  fi  physician  to  see  wliether  9omc  fanlt  in  hygiene  or -diet, 
or  some  dcf(*ct  or  sickness,  is  eauwng  the  malnutrition. 

The  committee  in  chiirge  of  the  weighing  and  ineasuring  test 
sliould  nmke  dear  through  the  press,  throfig^*  «*eetingK,  lectu-res,  etc., 
'flic  significtince  of  any  f?iich  marice<l  deficiency  in  weight.  Througli 
these  means  parents  should  l)e  m-god  to  take  -children  found  to  be  swb- 
noiinai  to  their  family'  physician,  to  infant- welfare  stations,  or  to 
r!\ildrt»ii's  clinics  foi*  a  thorough  examination,  und,  if  necessary,  for 
trejitment.  In  communities  where  there  ai'e  jMiblic-health  nursing  or 
infant-^^'elfare  associations,  the  help  of  their  nurses  may  be  secured. 

IL    Secyrlng  Puhlic  Interest  in  the  Report  of  the  Test. 

The  committee  should  piepare  a  short  report  giving  tlie  total  num- 
ber of  children  examined  in  the  test,  and  the  number  of  these  who 
were  foiuid  to  be  underweight  for  their  height.  This  summary  will 
give  the  community  an  estimate  of  the  nourishment  of  its  children. 
This  information  may  be  presented  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens 
and  should  also  be  given  as  much  newspapei*  publicity  as  possible. 


Gntphio  presentation  of  the  facts  by  meaoB  of  charts  and  maps  may 
be  of  help.  The  mass  meeting  may  well  be  the  first  step  in  pointing 
oat,  from  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  test,  the  need  for  work  for  the 
protection  of  babies  and  young  children;  especially  the  need  for 
fubiie-hedltk  nurses  and  volunteer  help  to  assist  them. 

///.  Oofnnyunity   Child-Sat'ing  Measures  Important  as  FoUow-up 
Worh^   ' 

1.  Pnblie-Heelth  Norses. 

Each  community  in  each  State  has  its  quota  of  lives  of  youn/r  chil- 
dren to  save  during  the  year's  campaign  to  save  100,000  lives  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war.  Public-health  nurses  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  most  important  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  babies,  young  chil- 
dren, and  their  mothers.  In  England  and  Wales,  where  the  infant 
mortality  rate  for  1916 — the  second  year  of  the  war — was  brought 
down  to  91  per  1,000  births  (the  lowest  point  on  record  for  England), 
an  eiFort  has  been  made  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  have  one 
full-time  health  visitor  (corresponding  in  many  ways  to  our  infant- 
welfare  nurses)  for  every  500  births  reported  annually. 

It  is  urged  that  follow-up  work  for  the  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test  and  for  Children's  Year  be  concentrated  on  placing  a  good 
public-health  nurse  in  each  community  and  in  each  niral  county  and 
on  increasing  the  number  of  these  nurses,  if  necessary,  where  the 
work  is  already  established.  One  city  in  the  Middle  West,  with  a 
population  of  about  125,000,  and  a  little  over  3,000  births  in  1915, 
reported  five  nurf^es  giving  full  time  to  infant-welfare  work,  or  one 
nui-se  for  600  births.  The  infant  mortality  rate  in  this  city  was  in 
1915.  71  per  1,000  births — 19  points  below  the  rate  for  the  birth  regis- 
tration area  in  that  vear.  Since  1915  the  number  of  nurst^s  in  this 
city  has  been  further  increased. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  funds,  either  by  private  sub- 
scription or  through  public  appropriation,  to  support  a  nurse  to  do 
infant-welfare  and  prenatal  work  and  other  public-health  nursing. 
If  enough  money  can  not  be  raised  to  support  a  nui-se  for  a  year,  a 
great  effort  should  yet  be  made  to  raise  enough  to  support  one  for 
four  or  six  montlis — if  possible  during  the  summer  months,  when  in 
crowded  communities  tlie  danger  to  babies  and  yoimg  children  is 
greatest.  If  a  good  nurse  is  selected  her  work  will  demonstrate  its 
value  to  the  community. 

A  pamphlet  on  public-health  nursing  makes  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  Every  community  has  resources  which  become  more  accessi- 

'See  also  Baby  Week  Campaigns,  pp.  04  ff.,  isfnied  by  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Rareau.  The  bureau  has  a  number  of  other  pubUcations  on  these  subjects 
now  available  or  in  preparation,  which  will  )ye  aent  on  request.  lu  addition, 
the  bureau  will  gladly  answer  questions  in  regard  to  the  organization  and 
carrying  out  of  these  activities.  . 


ble  when  once  it  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  nurse's  work.  For 
this  reason  it  is  advised  that  if  six  months'  salary  is  available  the 
work  should  be  put  under  way.  This  is  the  best  method  of  educating 
a  community  to  the  need  and  usefulness  of  a  visiting  nurse." 

The  cost  of  employing  a  public-health  nurse  depends  somewhat  on 
local  conditions.  The  salary  of  a  nurse  qualified  to  do  this  wjort 
varies  between  $75  and  $125  a  month.  In  addition,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  transportation,  telephone,  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  cost  of  a  nursing  service  is  in  some  cases  met  by  private  sub- 
scription, in  others  by  public  funds,  in  others  by  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Many  boards  of  education  and  health  departments,  city  or 
county,  now  employ  nurses ;  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  them 
to  take  over  tlie  work  of  private  organizations.  In  several  States 
laws  have  recently  been  passed  allowing  county  boards  of  supervisors 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  employment  of  nurses. 

The  National  Organization  for  PubUc-Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  stands  ready  to  help  any  State  or  local 
organization  that  desires  its  assistance. 

Associations  in  small  towns  and  in  rural  districts  may  obtain  spe- 
cial help  from  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kod  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Committees  associating  their 
work  with  the  Kcd  Cross  through  affiliation  will  receive  assistance 
in  organizing  and  in  securing  nurses  especially  qualified  for  work 
in  such  communities. 

A  circular,  which  is  in  preparation  and  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Children's  Bureau  for  distribution,  will  describe  the  work 
of  such  nursos  in  more  dotail  and  will  give  further  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  a  nursing  service. 

At  prcxcnt,  because  so  many  nurses  have  been  called  into  military 
servic  e,  it  is  often  hard  to  find  good  public-health  nurses  to  fill  posi- 
tions. Plans  are  being  made  by  connnittees  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  public-health  nursing  to  increase  the  supply  of  nurses. 

2.  Home  Health  Volunteers. 

A  circular  previously  is-jued  by  the  Child-Welfare  Department  of 
the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  gives 
details  in  regard  tt)  the  organization  and  enlistment  of  Home  Health 
Volunteers. 

The  work  of  the  trained  public-health  nurse  may  everywhere  be 
made  to  "  go  further,"  if  volunteer  as^sistance  is  given  her  in  carrying 
out  certain  parts  of  her  work  which  do  not  need  professional  experi- 
ence. Office  work,  doing  errands,  taking  patients  to  clinics,  auto- 
mobile service,  and  home  work  under  the  direction  of  the  nurse  are 
all  ways  in  which  volunteers  can  make  the  work  of  the  public-health 
nurse  in  baby  saving  more  effective. 


In  foveiga  ooimtrles,  such  volunteer  work  for  infftnt  welfare  i« 
recognized  as  war  work  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  said  that  in 
Berlin,  in  1916,  6,000  volunteei's  were  assisting  in  the  work  of  safe- 
guarding mothers  and  babies.  In  each  local  sanitary  district  in  Eng- 
land a  large  proportion  of  the  successful  service  for  child  welfare  is 
volunteer. 

3.  Infant-Welfare  Stations. 

The  establishment  or  development  of  infant-wolfare  stations  or 
centers  and  prenatal  centers  is  valuable  follow-iip  work.  At  these 
centers  mothers  can  obtain  medical  advice  and  supervision  in  the 
care  of  themselves  and  their  babies. 

4.  Confinement  Care. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  each  community  for  proper  medical 
and  nui-sing  care  in  hospital  or  at  home  for  motliern  at  confinement. 

5.  Birth  Registration. 

The  advantages  of  prompt,  complete  birth  registration  *re  described 
in  the  Children's  Bureau  pampldet,  "  Birth  Registration:  An  aid  in 
protecting  the  lives  and  rights  of  children,'' 

A  leaflet  describing  how  a  community  can  test  the  adequacy  of  its 
birth  registration  may  be  secured  from  the  Children's  Bureau.  Such 
a  test  is  valuable  in  any  community  not  included  in  the  birth  regis- 
tration area  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  (^ensus. 

6.  Commimity  Studies  of  Infant  Mortality. 

The  Chil^lren's  Bureau  is  pieparing  an  outline  for  a  comnumity 
study  of  infant  mortality,  of  existing  provisions  for  siifeguarding 
young  children,  and  of  the  netnl  fior  further  work.  It  will  be  sent 
on  request  to  committees  wishing  to  undertake  such  work. 

7.  Divfsi<ms  of  Child  Hygiene. 

The  establishment  of  <livisions  of  child  hygiene  in  State  and  local 
departments  of  health  will  be  imi)ortant  in  making  permanent  the 
work  of  C^iildren's  Year, 

8.  Safeguarding  tlie  Milk  Supply  for  Children. 

The  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  children  is  emphasized  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  pamphlet  entitled  "  Milk:  Tlic  Indispensable  Food 
for  Children." 

9.  Courses  in  ChiI4  Car€. 

Courses  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  children  may  take  the  form  of 
lectures  or  club  meetings  for  women  or  of  school  co«i»ses  or  Little 
Motliers^  Leaguei^  for  yowg  girl^. 

Thaae  are  wgge^ione  for  the  mo^  part  for  cotuniunity  action. 
The  bureau  doef  i«)t  igiH>ne  the  fuct  however^  that  no  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  infant  moiiality  can  be  satisfactory  unless  the 
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homes  where  individual  children  live  reach  a  fair  standard  of  whole- 
some comfort. 

Suggested  form  for  permanent  record  card. 
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The  reverse  should  be  used  for  records  of  subsequent  examinations 
with  the  same  information  regarding  age,  height,  weight,  and  whether 
the  child  is  at  that  time  underweight  for  his  age  and  height. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  DBPART3a!NT  OP  LabOR, 

Children's  Bureait, 
Washington^  March  ff,  1918, 

Sir  :  In  the  study  of  child  welfare  in  warring  countries  which  the 
Children's  Bureau  has  been  carrying  on  since  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States,  fi^equent  references  have  been  found  to  the  ef- 
fect of  war  upon  children's  behavior  and  upon  community  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
available  material  about  juvenile  delinquency  in  certain  foreign 
countries  during  the  war  has  been  summarized  in  the  following 
report. 

The  reading  for  this  report  was  done  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Hopkins 
with  a  corps  of  assistants  assigned  to  individual  countries  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Marie  Francke  Smith,  England;  Mrs.  Charlotte  E. 
Kruesi,  France;  Dr.  Frank  H.  Pike,  Germany;  Miss  Anna  Kalet, 
Eussia.    The  text  of  the  report  was  written  by  Miss  Anna  Rochester. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES  AT  WAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

That  juvenile  delinquency  in  European  countries  has  increased 
during  the  war  is  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  social  workers, 
judges  concerned  with  children's  cases,  and  students  of  criminology. 
Available  statistics  of  increase  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory, 
but  such  as  they  are  they  tell  almost  everywhere  the  same  story  of 
an  increasing  number  of  children  brought  to  court  and  an  increasing 
seriousness  in  their  offenses.  Not  only  from  the  allies  in  western 
Europe  but  from  Germany  and  from  Bussia  come  reports  of  special 
efforts  to  combat  a  growing  evil. 

The  current  discussion  in  foreign  reports  and  reviews  indicates 
something  of  the  distinctive  problems  in  each  country.  Our  data  are 
of  necessity  too  scattered  and  haphazard  to  permit  a  fair  com- 
parison, but  it  seems  worth  while  to  review  briefly  the  causes  of 
increase  and  the  suggested  measures  of  prevention  discussed  by  the 
experts  of  various  countries  whose  published  statements  are  avail- 
able to  us  in  America.  They  may  well  serve  to  remind  us  that  when 
the  normal  life  of  children  is  broken  down,  when  their  needs  are 
neglected  by  the  community,  children  and  community  alike  must  pay 
the  penalty. 

ENGLAND. 

In  May,  1916,  Sir  Edward  Troup,  undersecretary  of  state  at  the 
Home  Office,  sent  to  all  clerks  to  the  justices  throughout  England 
a  letter  which  opened  with  the  following  statement:* 

Snt :  I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  say,  for  the  information  of  your 
justices,  that  he  has  had  under  consideration  representations  respecting  the 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  offenses  by  children  and  young  persons  (under 
16  years  of  age),'  and  that  he  finds,  from  inquiries  which  have  been  made  of 
the  poUce  of  17  of  the  largest  towns,  that  comparing  the  three  months  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  to  February,  1915,  with  the  three  months  December,  1915,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  the  total  number  of  children  and  young  persons  charged  with  pun- 
ishable offenses  has  grown  from  2,686  to  3,596,  and  that  the  increase  has  been 
experienced  in  practically  all  the  towns  consulted.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  Juvenile  offenders  is  mainly  caused  by  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in 
cases  of  larceny,  but  there  were  also  more  charges  of  assault,  malicious  damage, 
gaming,  and  offenses  against  the  education  acts. 


t  The  Child,  Jaly,  1916,  p.  610. 

>  A  "  child  "  Ifl  under  14  yean  of  age ;  a  "  young  person  *'  is  14  but  under  16  years 
of  age. 
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Mr.  Cecil  Leeson,  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association  of  England, 
warns  us,  in  his  book  on  "  The  Child  and  the  War,"  that  the  number 
of  children  charged  with  offenses  may  not  be  identical  with  the 
number  of  children  who  have  actually  offended,  but  he  says  that  an 
analysis  of  court  records  by  the  Howard  Association  leads  him  to 
believe  that  "  if  anything,  these  figures  understate,  rather  than  over- 
state, the  gravity  of  the  situation."  ^ 

The  reports  for  1914  and  for  1915  of  the  chief  inspector  of  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools  show  larger  numbers  of  children  (espe- 
cially boys)  committed  to  these  institutions  in  1915  than  in  either  of 
the  two  years  preceding.  For  the  same  years,  the  records  of  the 
juvenile  courts  in  certain  Yorkshire  cities  (the  only  cities  for  which 
[^ch  figures  happen  to  be  available)  show  an  increase  not  only  in  the 
number  of  children  sent  to  institutions  but  in  the  nuftiber  kept  under 
supervision." 

But  why  this  increase?  Certain  causes  are  suggested  by  all  writers 
on  the  subject :  The  absence  of  fathers  with  the  army,  and  of  mothers 
in  the  factory;  the  crowding  of  school  buildings  and  reduction  to 
half-time  schedules.  Mr.  Leeson  teUs  us :  ^^ About  1,200  school  build- 
ings have  been  taken  for  hospitals,  and  their  pupils  distributed  among 
neighboring  schools,  with  the  result  that  school  hours  are  curtailed 
*  *  *,  The  bearing  of  this  on  juvenile  delinquency  is  seen  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  child's  extra  leisure  coincides  with  his  parents' 
entire  lack  of  leisure,  owing  to  war  work."  ■  Leaders  have  been  drawn 
away  from  schools  and  clubs;  parks  and  playgrounds  have  been 
closed;  children  have  had  higher  wages,  and  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  labor  has  intensified  the  sense  of  freedom  from  discipline 
which  comes  to  a  child  with  independent  wage  earning. 

The  final  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Juvenile  Edu- 
cation in  Relation  to  Employment  after  the  War  notes  an  increase  in 
gambling  and  extravagance.  It  speaks  of  the  deterioration  in  be- 
havior and  morality  among  young  people  and,  in  this  same  connec- 
tion, of  the  overtaxing  of  their  powers  by  excessive  hours  of  strenu- 
ous work.  The  lowered  moral  tone  resulting  from  overfatigue  is  of 
course  a  fact  of  common  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
inspector  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  Charles  E.  B.  Bus- 
sell,*  comments  on  the  better  food  and  resulting  greater  energy  that 
the  war-time  prosperity  has  brought: 

The  trutb  is  that  for  many  reasons  opportnnities  for  misappUed  energy  on 
the  part  of  young  people  are  much  greater  than  before  the  war.  There  is 
more  energy  also  to  rei^)ond  to  the  opportunity,  for  boys  living  in  the  crowded 
districts  are  in  general,  owing  to  the  immensely  Increased  wages  of  their 

^  The  ChUd  and  the  War,  p.  15.  *  The  Child  and  the  War,  p.  2a. 

'Yorkatalre  Post;  Leeda,  Dec.  4,  IdlO.  «The  Child,  Mac,  1917. 
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parents,  bettor  f^  better  ciad,  and  consequently  healthier  and  more  physically 
Tigorons  than  they  were.  At  t&e  same  time  nutny  of  the  ordinary  restrain- 
ing influences  npon  irregular  displays  of  physical  vigor  have  for  the  time 
vaniahed.  *  •  *  There  is  unrest  more  or  less  mhrked  in  every  home, 
wlUlst  the  pietures  in  the  half^nny  illustrated  papers — ^practically  the  only 
newspapers  these  boys  see — tell  of  excitement  and  sensational  adventure. 
Small  depredations  of  all  kinds  may  be  committed  in  the  darkened  streets  with 
extraordinary  impunity,  and  often  are  committed  by  high-spirited  children 
as  much  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  as  from  cpvetousness. 

For  the  children  who  have  become  offenders  the  situation  has  been 
especially  serious.  ^'Msny  agencies  which  have  done  good  work 
among  children  in  various  directions  are  now  carrying  on  their  labors 
under  difficulty,  owing  to  the  absence  at  the  war  of  their  usual  helpers 
and  supporters.  For  example,  the  probation  system,  which  obviously 
depends  for  its  success  mainly  on  the  judgment  of  the  probation 
officer  and  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  his  work,  has  lost  many  of 
the  most  experienced  officers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory 
substitutes.''  * 

And  the  chief  inspector  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools 

speaks  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  institutions  have  labored: 

^  The  year  1915  has,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  been  one 

of  increasing  difficulty  in  the  schools.    The  stoppage  of  expenditure 

on  improvements,  the  loss  of  officers  in  the  boys'  schools,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  holidays  camps,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  and  clothing, 

the  leaving  of  many  medical  officers  for  active  service,  and  the 
heavy  additional  work  thrown  on  those  remaining,  etc.,  has  made 
the  efficient  carrying  on  of  the  schools  a  considerable  problem,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  those  in  charge  of  them  that 
so  far  no  serious  effects  on  the  children's  health  have  been  ob- 
servable."* 
A  writer  commenting  on  this  chief  inspector's  annual  report  says: 
"Facilities  for  effective  education  and  industrial  training  have 
been  increasing  in  these  schools,  but  war  has  hindered  developments. 
'  The  manual  training  in  some  schools  ha|||M^y  disappeared  for  the 
time  being  owing  to  the  absence  of  instru1^|B^^^ 

Various  measures  are  suggested  by  Mr.  ^Lee^lf  not  as  fully  ex- 
pressing ideal  standards  which  the  Howard  Association  would  wish 
to  set  forth  but  as  practical  expedients  for  the  present.  By  way  of 
prevention  of  delinquency  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  recrej 
tion — ^not  only  playgrounds  and  clubs  within  the  city  limits  but  some 
taste  of  genuine  open-air  activity  on  vacant  land  in  the  suburbs.  A 
scheme  for  organized  work  and  play  by  city  children  on  suburban 

^  Aitken,  O.  A. :  ''  Juvenile  offenses  In  war  time,"  in  Tlie  Cblld,  December,  1916,  p.  114. 
'Report  for  the  year  1915,  p.  41. 
'  'The  Child,  December,  1916,  p.  141. 
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land  is  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlajr,  professor  of  education  at 

Manchester  University :  * 

There  is  now  a  largo  consensus  of  opinion  among  teachers  of  the  young 
that  open-air  activity,  work  with  some  immediate  purpose  in  it,  Is  the  best 
prophylactic  for  the  tendencies  that  bring  school  children  into  Juvenile  court 

*  ♦  ♦.  Wiiatever  may  be  true  of  other  children,  those  who  come  before  the 
magistrates  are  restless  and  self-assertive.  They  need  discipline  certainly, 
but  they  need  occupation  away  from  the  confinement  of  seats  and  desks. 

*  *  *  The  remedy  I  pr<^»oBe-4B- based  upon  our  modern  facilities  for  rapid 
transit  fkrom  the  center  to  the  outskirts.  The  tramway  •  *  «  systems  are 
now  so  developed  as  to  make  it  easy  tor  the  corporation  to  carry  out  to  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  as  many  children  as  we  want  to  carry.  (For  the 
tramcars  In  the  morning  come  crowded  into  the  city  from  the  outskirts,  but 
go  out  half  empty,  and  vice  versa  in  the  evening.)  Onoe  have  the  children 
out  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night  on  vacant  land,  and  the  rest 
is  easy.  The  bigser  boys  can  help  to  build;  tke  bigger  girls  to  cook  and 
clean  and  help  mind  the  little  ones.  A  '*  society  '*  would  soon  be  created  with 
work  to  do  and  a  life  to  lead.  Lessons  wo«ld  follow  later,  when  the  children 
have  got  back  to  normal  relations  with  life.  If  such  proposals  seem  foolish 
and  theoretical  to  some  of  your  readers,  even  to  some  teachers,  I  can  assure 
them  that  It  is  Just  common  sense  and  homely  mother  wit.  •  •  •  The  land 
and  the  things  on  the  land — ^garden,  farm,  workshop,  Including  kitchen  and 
wasfahoiifle — constttute  the  primitive  circle  of  activities  in  which  the  simple 
children  of  men  have  always  found  release  for  mind  and  body,  and  when* 
disaster  and  malady  overtake  a  section  of  society  return  must  be  made  to 
these  ''natural*'  things  if  health  of  mind  and  body  are  to  be  recovered. 

Commenting  on  Prof.  Findlay's  scheme,  Mr.  Leeson  says:^  "Wo 
would  suggest  that  the  education  c<Mnmittee  and  the  tramways  com- 
mittee of  each  locality  should  appoint  a  joint  subcommittee  to  work 
out  a  scheme  on  the  lines  Prof.  Findlay  suggests.  Where  it  is 
found  impracticable  to  adopt  the  scheme  in  its  entirety,  it  may  be 
possible  to  adopt  part  of  it;  e.  g.,  if  parties  were  organized  two  or 
three  times  a  week  for  nature  study  in  the  country,  and  free  passes 
on  the  trams  were  granted,  the  result  would  amply  justify  the 
experiment."  Such  a  committee,  he  says,  might  be  part  of  a  larger 
children's  joint  committee  which  should  be  organized  in  each  com- 
munity, with  representatives  of  schools  and  libraries  and  play- 
grounds and  courts  and  other  agencies  which  in  any  way  touch  the 
life  of  children,  in  order  not  only  to  assist  in  the  care  of  delinquent 
or  difficult  children,  but  to  provide  such  community  facilities  and 
supervision  as  are  needed  for  all  children.  In  the  actual  carrying 
on  of  clubs  he  suggests  that  "  the  difficulty  of  helpers  may  be  sur- 
mounted by  finding  them  to  a  large  extent  trom  the  lads  them- 
selves.^ '  Mr.  Leeson  refers  also  to  the  need  for  moral  guidance  as 
a  part  of  education  and  to  the  question  of  motion  pictures. 

^The  Child  and  the  War,  p.  60.  'Ibid.,  p.  St. 

•Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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The  letter  of  the  undersecretary  of  state  to  the  justices'  clerks 
throughout  England  in  May,  1916,  discusses  several  practical  points 
in  the  treatment  of  children  brought  before  the  courts,  and  espe- 
cially the  importance  of  making  the  utmost  possible  use  of  proba- 
tion if  a  boy's  previous  record  and  home  surroundings  are  favorable. 
He  also  urges  that  the  justices  induce  suitable  people  to  undertake 
alub  work  with  boys.  Mr.  Leeson,  writing  six  months  later,  also 
suggests  four  improvements  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  de- 
linquent children : 

1.  The  number  of  probation  officers  could  be  increased  even  during 
the  war  by  utilizing  the  services  of  women,  clergymen,  men  over  mili- 
tary age,  a9d  convalescent  soldiers. 

2.  Delinquents  placed  on  probation  should  be  obliged  to  make  resti- 
tution of  stolen  goods  or  their  equivalent.  When  the  offense  is  not 
theft,  the  term  of  probation  should  not  depend  on  the  payment  of 
the  fine  but  on  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  child. 

3.  Greater  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  commitment 
of  children  to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools.  And  when  a  child's 
record  is  good  and  normal  home  conditions  have  been  restored,  he 
should  be  released  from  the  institution  "  on  license."  There  is  espe- 
cial need  of  separate  provision  for  children  who  are  defective. 

4.  Mr.  Leeson  liotes  a  tendency  since  the  war  toward  a  more  fre- 
quent resort  to  floggings.  "  Flogging  by  order  of  ithe  court,"  he  says, 
"  is  deprecated  on  three  grounds :  First,  because  it  is  demoralizing ; 
second,  because  so  long  an  interval  necessarily  elapses  between  the 
child's  offense  find  his  punishment  for  it ;  and,  third,  because  it  offers 
to  the  magistrate  a  simple  solution  for  many  situations  otherwise  re- 
quiring thought."  ^ 

In  1917,  the  British  Penal  Beform  League  issued,  under  the  title 
"A  National  Minimimi  for  Youth,"  the  recommendations  of  "a 
committee  appointed  to  consider  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  juvenile  delinquency."  These  recommendations 
include  further  development  of  probation,  detention  homes,  and 
.specialized  courts  for  children  and  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of 
21  years.  As  immediate  measures  they  advise  the  formation  of  local 
councils  of  juvenile  welfare,  expert  supervision  of  play  centers,  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  day  continuation  schools,  and  abolition  of 
street  trading  by  children  under  18.  They  discuss  also  general 
problems  of  social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  especially  empha- 
size the  primary  importance  of  such  adequate  parental  care  as  can 
not  be  given  by  overworked  fathers  and  mothers. 

Certain  things  have  already  been  done  with  a  viiBW  to  checking 
the   increase   of    delinquency:    Special  joint  committees  were  ap- 

a  The  Child  and  the  War,  p.  59. 
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pointed  in  191C  by  the  justices  and  educati<mal  authorities  in  vaH- 
ous  English  cities;  the  Home  Office  also  appointed  a  committee  and 
s^SS^s^^  ways  of  checking  objectionable  films;  and  in  January, 
1917,  the  board  of  education  issued  regulations  under  which  grants  in 
aid  are  payable  to  local  authorities  maintaining  play  centers  after 
school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  for  children  of  school  age,  provided 
the  play  center  meets  certain  minimum  requirements. 

FRANCE. 

The  evidence  of  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  France 
during  the  war  is  not  so  clear.  Statistics  are  offered  by  the  chief  of 
police  of  Paris,  and  by  the  committees  for  the  protection  of  children 
brought  to  court  in  Rouen  and  Marseille,  that  seem  to  indicate  larger 
numbers  of  delinquent  children  under  16,  and  especially  of  boys  under 
16,  during  the  year  1915  than  in  earlier  years.  But  in  Paris  fewer 
arrests  of  girls,  whether  of  girls  under  16  or  girls  between  16  and  21, 
were  reported  in  1915  than  in  1914. 

In  the  parliamentary  discussion  of  a  law  directed  against  the 
cadet,  which  was  passed  in  December,  1916,^  it  was  stated,  however, 
that  every  one  was  thinking  with  disquiet  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
procuring  of  prostitutes  among  young  people.  Other  repeated  ref- 
erences to  the  intensification  of  the  problem  of  prostitution  in  Paris 
since  the  war  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  slightly  smaller  number 
of  girls  arrested  in  Paris  during  1915  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  a  relaii^ation  of  police  surveillance. 

We  find  in  the  same  parliamentary  discussion  complaint  that  the 
courts  did  not  punish  an  apache  playing  with  a  revolver  provided  he 
missed  his  aim.  '^  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  strengthen  our  penal 
legislation  in  this  respect  [playing  with  firearms].  It  is  more  neces^ 
sary  to  do  so  because  the  war  is  likely  to  bring  with  it  habits  of  vio- 
lence against  which  society  must  take  measures."  ^ 

The  statements  by  the  committees  for  the  protection  of  children 
brought  to  court,  and  other  writers  in  the  Revue  Penitentiaire,  sug- 
gest that  in  the  conduct  both  of  school  children  and  of  older  minors, 
France  has  a  problem  which,  it  is  realized,  can  not  be  set  aside  until 
after  the  war,  but  special  war-time  causes  are  scantily  discussed. 
The  weakening  of  parental  authority  through  the  absence  of  the 
father  and  the  employment  of  the  mother  is  several  times  referred 
to  and,  less  frequently,  the  influence  of  sensational  films.  No  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  situation  seems  to  have  appeared.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  we  have  found  no  comprehensive  outline  of  remedies. 

ijouraal  Offlclel,  Dec.  30,  1916,  p.  11192.  • 

'Journal  Offlclel,  Documents  Parlementalres,  Chambre,  1916,  annexe  No.  10T8,  p.  576. 
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The  editor  of  the  Revue  P^nitentiaire  cites  with  approval  the  of- 
ficial order  of  the  mayor  of  Grentilly  and  "would  like  to  see  it  '^  vigor- 
ously enforced  in  all  French  communes.''    The  mayor  said :  ^ 


»» 


Considering  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (under  13  years)  one 
meets  daily  In  the  streets  of  the  town,  where  they  are  contracting  habits  of 
laziness  and  vagabondage,  disturbing  traffic  and  the  peace,  and  becoming  vie- 
tlms  of  accidents;  considering  the  fact  that  public  schools  are  maintained  in 
the  community  which,  according  to  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  these  children 
must  attend;  and  considering  the  present  circumstances  under  which  most  of 
these  children  are  deprived  of  paternal  authority  and  which  make  it  incumbent 
upon  the  public  authorities  to  protect  them  and  make  them  respect  law  and 
order — ^it  is  forbidden,  under  article  471  of  the  penal  code,  for  fathers,  moth- 
ers, and  guardians  to  allow  their  children  or  wards  between  6  and  13  years  of 
age  to  run  about  the  public  streets  without  supervision.  In  case  of  infraction 
of  this  provision,  these  children  will  on  school  days  be  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  office  of  the  public  school,  without  exempting  the  persons  who  are  liable 
to  a  penalty  under  the  above-cited  article  471  of  the  penal  code,  or,  In  case  of 
repetition  of  offense,  under  the  law  of  March  28, 1882.' 

Juvenile  delinquency  was  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Acad^ie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  on  October 
20,  1917.  A  classification  of  delinquent  children  under  13  years  of 
age  was  presented.  The  "  incorrigibly  perverted  "  should  be  sent  to 
correctional  institutions;  the  mentally  weak  and  morally  diseased, 
victims  of  hereditary  alcoholism,  syphilis,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  spe- 
cial asylums;  but  the  victims  of  bad  environment,  who  were  esti- 
mated to  be  about  one-third  of  all  young  delinquents,  were  thought 
to  need,  not  institutional  care,  but  constructive  work  in  the  commun- 
ity. For  them  it  was  suggested  that  "  in  cases  which  do  not  come 
before  the  court  a  staff  of  investigators  should  be  appointed  to  study 
the  situation  of  children  living  in  a  bad  environment,  even  if  they 
had  committed  no  crime ;  that  in  cases  which  come  before  the  court 
persons  should  be  appointed  capable  of  supervising  the  families  to 
whose  charge  the  children  will  be  intrusted  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  institution.  The  police,  too  much  occupied  with  the 
real  delinquents,  have  no  sufficient  staff  for  such  work  as  this.*' ' 

Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  that  under  the  French  law  on 
courts  for  children  and  young  persons  and  on  probation  only  minors 
who  are  actually  charged  with  offenses  appear  before  the  juvenile 
courts  created  by  the  law  of  July  22,  1912.*  The  importance  of  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  these  courts  to  include  the  care  of  neglected 
children  had  been  urged  by  French  writers  before  the  war. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  juvenile  court  law  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion since  the  war.  In  October,  1916,  a  bill  was  introduced  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  not  yet,  apparently,  by  the  Cham- 


»  Revue  Pfeltontlalre,  April-May,  1915,  p.  394. 
•Law  on  compulsory  school  attendance. 
■Journal  Offlclel,  Oct.  23,  1917,  p.  8410. 
«Ibld.,  July  25,  1912.  p.  6690. 
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ber  of  Deputies,  providing  thieit  children  on  probation  must  attend 
court  in  person  for  further  sentence,  and  giving  the  judge  power  to 
secure  thmr  persons  during  appeal  by  sending  them  to  the  house  o^ 
detention.^  Another  amendment  enacted  into  law  in  Jiuie,  1917,^  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board  for  each  institution 
for  delinquent  children.  Discussion  has  also  been  revived  of  a  bill 
introduced  in  1910  which  would  amend  the  provisions  concerning 
vagabonds  and  prostitutes  under  18  years  of  age.* 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  war-orphan  law  enacted  on 
July  24,  1917,^  which  provides  a  new  type  of  social  guardianship  for 
every  child  whose  father,  mother,  or  breadwinner  has  been  killed  or 
incapacitated  by  the  war.  This  guardianship  is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  normal  family  life  which  is  everywhere  the  first  es- 
sential in  the  prevention  of  delinquencsy.  And,  referring  again  to  Mr. 
Leeson,  we  may  well  recall  his  words  about  English  children,  for 
they  are  of  universal  application :  *  ^^  It  is  not  the  comparatively  few 
delinquent  children,  but  that  greater  number  who  live  in  the  unwhole- 
some conditions  from  which  delinquents  come,  that  ai*e  the  more  im- 
portant problem." 

GERMANY. 

.  A  general  increase  in  the  number  of  delinquent  children  in  Ger- 
man cities  was  indicated  in  1915  by  published  statements  of  proba- 
tion officers  and  social  workers  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  Judge 
Hellwig,  of  Berlin,  considered  that  these  did  not  furnish  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  definite  conclusions  about  the  extent,  or  the  causes, 
of  increased  delinquency,  so  he  instituted  an  inquiry  of  his  own.  He 
writes  in  Die  Grenzboten  for  March  16, 1916 : 

"By  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  some  months  ago  to  juvenile 
courts  and  police  authorities,  which  was  in  the  main  most  amiably 
answered,  I  have  received  a  series  of  further  relevant  statements 
which  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  problem.  .1  am  neverthe- 
less very  conscious  that  these  enlarged  sources  are  insufficient  for  a 
final  answer  to  the  serious  question  of  juvenile  criminality  in  war 
time."  But  tentatively,  from  the  material  before  him,  he  concludes : 
"This  much  appears  certain,  that  the  figures  for  the  juveniles 
brought  before  the  courts  apparently  decreased  almost  everywhere  in 
the  first  months  of  war,  then  gradually  increased  again,  and  that 
these  figures  in  ttie  last  months  as  a  rule  reached  a  height  never 
Imown  before." 


ijottrnal  Offlciel,  Documents  Parlementaires,  S^nat,   1910,  anntee  No.  898,  p.  6S0; 
Revue  Pdnltentiaire,  Noycmber-December,  1916,  p.  486,  and  January-February,  1917,  p.  61. 
3  Journal  Offlclel,  June  10,  1917,  p.  4502. 

*  Journal  OfSciel,  Documents  Parlementalres,  S^nat,  1917,  ann^e  No.  66,  p.  185. 

*  Journal  Offlciel,  July  29,  1917,  p.  5892. 
•The  Child  and  the  War,  p.  08. 
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Judge  Hellwig's  analysis  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  correct 
eetimate  of  the  problem  may  well  be  briefly  reviewed.  He  reminds 
us  that  the  figures  apply  to  large  cities  only.  The  nature  of  the 
offenses  is  not  entirely  clear : 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  same  if  all  thefts  have  considerably  Increased, 
or  if  the  increase  of  criminal  acts  is  to  be  explained  by  an  increase  of  thefts  of 
food  as  weU  as  poaching;  if  crimes  of  violence  have  greatly  increased  or  if  it 
is  only  an  increased  numt>er  of  cases  of  rough  mischief  and  ii^uries  to  property 
and  persons  which  are  not  more  than  a  criminal  form  of  child's  play,  harmless 
in  Itself  ♦  ♦  ♦.  When  I  look  over  the  material  which  has  come  to  me  on 
the  criminality  of  youth  in  war  time,  I  should  assume  that  these  less  serious 
offenses  and  similar  lighter  ones  have  increased,  and  that  therefore  the  crimi- 
nality seems  worse  than  it  really  is. 

Furthermore,  war  legislation  has  penalized  acts  innocent  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  growing  irritability  to  offenses  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  of  the  police  may  cause  arrests  for  acts 
unnoticed  in  normal  times.  Judge  Hellwig  believes  also  that  "  for  a 
part  of  the  youth,  and  especially  juveniles  demoralized  or  already 
punished,  war  has  had  a  morally  improving  effect." 

On  the  other  hand,  "  many  boys  of  the  16  to  17  year  old  group, 
which  generally  has  the  largest  share  of  juvenile  criminality,  have 
gone  into  the  service  as  volunteers  and  by  this  means  have  left  the 
field  of  the  juvenile  court  and  come  into  the  province  of  military 
justice.  *  *  *  While  the  figures  of  the  punishable  offenses  of  the 
16  to  17  year  old  population  have  much  decreased,  the  figures  for 
the  younger  age  groups  have  in  part  risen  quite  extraordinarily. 
For  like  reasons  the  establishment  of  war-time  courts  (Kriegszu- 
standgerichte)  in  some  districts  falsifies  the  picture.  As  they  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain  offenses,  the  juveniles  sentenced 
for  these  offenses  do  not  appear  in  the  figures  of  the  civil  courts." 
Among  minors  under  civil  jurisdiction,  moreover,  many  offenses 
doubtless  remain  undetected  because  of  the  depletion  of  the  police 
force  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  supervision. 

But  Judge  Hellwig  concludes  that  "even  from  the  present  ma- 
terial we  may  deduce  that  probably  the  criminality  of  the  younger 
age  groups  has  increased  during  the  war,  so  far  as  important  cities 
are  concerned."  Less  guarded,  apparently,  are  the  conclusions  in  a 
book  by  the  same  author  which  followed  this  preliminary  study. 
Unfortunately,  the  book  itself  has  not  been  received  in  this  country, 
and  we  must  depend  upon  detailed  reviews  of  it  appearing  in  Con- 
cordia, Zeitschrift  der  Zentralstelle  f iir  Volkswohlf ahrt,^  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail »  and  in  Pravo,  a  Petrograd  weekly."  According  to 
the  Bussian  review,  Dr.  Hellwig  placed  early  prostitution  first  among 
the  types  of  delinquency  increased  by  the  war. 


»Berlhi,  FeD.  15,  1917.  >Mar.  2,  1017.  "Feb.  5,  1917. 
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The  breakdown  of  family  life  in  war  time  is  given  by  many  of  the 
German  wntevs^e  t^  chief  danger  to  the  well-being  of  the  diildren. 
^  The  f  atiier  is  usually  in  the  field  and  his  strong  oversight  wholly 
lacking;  the  mother  is  usually  separated  from  the  family  for  tl^ 
greater  part  of  the  day  by  her  industrial  work,  which,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  sickness  insurance  fimds,  has  greatly  increased."  ^ 
But  absence  of  the  men  teachers  (more  than  6,000  in  Prussia  alone 
had  joined  the*^olors  in  1916,  according  to  the  Prussian  minister  of 
education)  ; '  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  military  purposes  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities;  the  crowding  of  young  workers  to  the 
capitals;  lack  of  police  supervision;  aimless  hanging  about  on  the 
streets,  vicious  reading  and  sensational  moving  pictures,  and  the 
unrest  of  the  war  atmosphere ;  and  destitution,  child  labor,  and  physi- 
cal exhaustion  are  all  variously  stressed  as  causes  of  youthful  crime. 

Judge  Hellwig's  analysis  of  causes  is  sxunmarized  by  the  German 
reviewer'  as  falling  into  three  ^oups.  Economic  conditions  are 
placed  first,  then  antieducational  influences,  and  '^  other  causes." 
The  Bussian  reviewer  emphasizes  also  the  economic  causes : 

Tbe  crimeB  are  committed  almost  exclusively  by  chUdren  of  the  lower  class, 
to  whose  family  and  economic  life  the  war  has  been  catastrophic  *  *  *-. 
Acute  unemployment  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  has  brought  many  families 
to  the  yerge  of  poverty,  and  thrown  on  the  streets  many  young  boys  and  girls, 
making  of  them  criminals  or  prostitutes.  Later  on,  in  some  occupations,  the 
conditions  have  been  abruptly  reversed.  A  shortage  of  labor  was  felt  and 
adolescents  began  to  receive  high  wages  to  which  th^  were  not  used  and 
wlilcfa  they  could  not  use  sensibly.  Thus  this  sudden  and  striking  Increase  of 
wages  also  had  sad  results.  Besides,  very  often  young  boys  found  thenselves 
in  responsible  positions  which  were  intrusted  before  only  to  persons  of  more 
or  less  advanced  age  and  balance  of  character.  Frequently  the  temptation  of 
these  positions  was  too  strong  and  the  children  were  led  into  crime.* 

The  remedies  that  have  been  proposed  or  tried  are  of  various  kinds. 
Official  measures  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  restrictive,  but  our  in- 
formation is  incomplete ;  for  the  latter  months  of  1916,  no  material 
is  available.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  more  constructive 
suggestions  have  been  adopted.  In  Wiirttemberg,  in  1915,  the  minister 
of  the  interior  issued  a  proclamation  making  more  strict  the  measures 
in  regard  to  the  frequenting  of  public  houses  by  minors,  absence  from 
school,  and  presence  of  minors  on  the  streets  at  night,  and  concern- 
ing public  motion-picture  houses.  The  earnings  of  minors  were  to 
be  paid  to  parents  or  guardians  and  not  directly  to  minors  themselves. 
The  power  of  the  guardianship  courts  was  to  be  invoked  in  proper 
cases.  In  the  city  of  Cassel  a  military  order  was  issued  early  in  1916 
from  which  we  learn  that  by  a  previous  order  wages  of  minors  had  in 
Cassel  been  paid  to  the  parents.    The  later  order  requires  that  part  of 

»  Soziale  Praxis,  June  10,  1915,  p.  863.        «  Concordia,  Feb.  15.  1917. 

« Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1916,  p.  672.  *  Pravo,  Feb.  5/18,  1917,  columns  255-256. 
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the  wage  shall  be  deposited  to  the  tninor's  credit  in  a  savings  bank 
to  be  held  until  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  the  completion  of  the 
wage  earner's  twenty-fii'st  year.  Further,  minors  were  forbidden  to 
leave  their  places  of  residence  without  special  permission.  A  compul- 
sory savingB  measure  was  also  enacted  for  Berlin.  In  other  cities, 
we  learn,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  sell  or  give  away  pipes,  cigarettes, 
or  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors  under  16. 

The  need  for  educational  and  preventive  work  is  variously  stated. 
For  example,  one  writer  refers  to  the  need  for  instruction  in  gym- 
nastics at  the  continuation  schools;  the  minister  of  justice  in  Ba- 
varia calls  upon  the  judges  of  the  guardianship  courts,  who  are 
responsible  for  orphans,  to  cultivate  close  relations  with  all  other 
agencies  concerned  with  children  and  youths  and  to  make  greater 
effort  to  protect  the  war  orphans  and  others  endangered  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  father  in  the  field  or  by  the  deterioration  of  home  influ- 
ences. A  writer  in  Die  Grenzboten  urges  that  the  exploitation  of 
children  must  be  prevented :  ^ 

Certain  inental  finpalrroents  and  moral  defects  which  result  in  criminal 
aete  have  th^r  roots  In  childhood.  They  flourish  in  the  mind  of  an  overtaxed 
dhfld  a6  well  as  in  that  of  an  unsupervised  child,  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
tteoegh  toil  and  exploitation  never  found  time  for  a  child's  laughter  or  play, 
in  the  souls  of  those  who  were  too  early  put  into  the  harness  ever  to  be  chll- 
dreo. 

It  wUl  never  be  possible  to  limit  altogether  our  children's  activities.  «  *  • 
But  the  exploitation  of  children  can  be  avoided.  In  the  interest  of  our  devel- 
epmeiit  as  a  people  1^  it  be  therefore  to-day  more  than  ever  one  of  our  clearest 
and  most  insistent  demands :  Safeguard  the  children ;  do  not  make  use  of  them. 

From  Judge  Hellwig's  reviewers  we  learn  that  he  urges  extensive 
uiMmplo3a]ient  relief,  aasistanoe  and  advice  to  mothers,  and  educa- 
tional work  and  social  work  among  children  and  adolescents :  ^^  Hell- 
wig  expresses  himself  very  decidedly,  against  the  proposed  militari- 
zation of  German  youth,  and  quotes  well-known  educators  in  support 
of  his  opxnioit  The  education  of  children  to  hatred  of  their  enemies 
]»  also  sharply  criticized  by  Hellwig.  Such  a  policy  cuts  off  the  way 
to  future  international  work  for  culture  and  emphasizes  our  fear  that 
these  present  unhappy  da3rs  may  be  repeated."  ' 

That  restrictive  measures  are  also  advisable,  in  Judge  Hellwig's 
opinion,  is  stated  by  his  German  reviewer  and  again,  more  emphati- 
cally, by  Judge  Hellwig  himself  in  an  article  in  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiichw  of  October,  1917 : 

ft%e  orders  were  not  always  Issued  In  good  form,  nor  was  their  publication 
always  expedient;  for  instance,  when  it  was  evident  beforehand  that  they 
weidd  remain  on  paper,  because  they  could  not  be  enforced;  but  in  the  main  the 


^Die  Grenzboten,  Feb.  16,  1916,  p.  217.     *Prayo,  Feb.  C/18,  1917,  columus  255->25C. 
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fundamental  thought  of  these  orders  deserves  approval.  Oar  warm  thankB  are 
due  to  the  military  commanders  for  having  taken  up  a  problem  which  waB 
frequently  discussed  In  times  of  peace,  but  which  our  civil  authorities  could  not 
solve  without  a  change  In  legislation.  •  ♦  ♦  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
questions  will  be  discussed  with  due  thoroughness  in  the  parliaments;  and«  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  measures  similar  to  those  taken  by  the  mili- 
tary commanders  will  be  adopted.  Best  of  all  would  be  an  imperial  law;  but 
if  this  should  not  be  possible,  then  uniform  laws  should  be  passed  by  the  sepa- 
rate States. 

Judge  Hellwig  refers  to  a  petition  sent  in  October,  1916,  by  a 
defense  society  to  the  Imperial  Council  and  the  Reichstag,  urging 
that  the  war  measures  taken  by  the  military  commanders  and  various 
civil  authorities  be  continued  in  time  of  peace.  And  he  states  that 
a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  adopted  in  both  houses  of  the 
Bavarian  Parliament. 

In  the  same  article  we  find  admirable  statements  of  the  opposite 
view,  introduced  as  a  basis  for  argument.  For  example,  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Kohne,  of  Berlin,  is  summarized  and  quoted  as  follows : 

It  depends  upon  the  local  conditions  whether  such  orders  can  be  enforced ;  in 
the  larger  cities  their  enforcement  is  particularly  difficult  and  their  effect  harm- 
ful. The  only  desirable  measure  would  be. the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alco- 
hoUc  liquors  to  young  people,  punishing  for  this  offense  the  person  selling  it. 
''But  we  can  not  be  too  emphatic  in  our  warning  against  introducing  new 
legal  liabilities  for  young  people  and  thus  increasing  Immeasurably  the  number 
of  children  brought  before  the  judge."  The  quality  of  the  judge's  work  must 
not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  by  reason  of  his  increasing  burden;  moreover, 
only  light  penalties  could  be  imposed,  and  these  would  tend  rather  to  blunt  the 
child's  sensibilities  than  to  induce  a  wholesome  fear.  "The  problem  of  the 
increase  of  delinquency  among  our  young  people  is  to  be  solved  not  by  the 
creation  of  new  categories  of  crime,  nor  by  police  power,  but  by  intensive  edu- 
cational worlc,  and  judges  and  the  police  can  not  serve  as  educators.  New  laws 
attempting  to  suppress  unwholesome  tendencies  can  easily  bring  about  evils 
greater  than  those  which  they  are  designed  to  overcome." 

It  is  apparent  that  among  all  child- welfare  workers  the  effective- 
ness and  desirability  of  restrictive  regulations  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed and  widely  divergent  opinions  expressed.  A  committee  on 
legislation,  appointed  by  the  General  Grerman  Convention  on  Guar- 
dianship (AUgemeiner  Deutscher  Fiirsorgeerziehungstag),  had  de- 
cided (according  to  Concordia  of  Dec.  1, 1917)  to  request  that  certain 
orders  of  the  military  commanders  should  remain  in  force  after  the 
war.  The  same  number  of  Concordia  stated  that  the  Central  Society 
for  Social  Welfare  (Zentralstelle  fiir  Volkswohlfahrt)  has  made  a 
special  inquiry  and  collected  a  mass  of  data  on  the  practical  working 
out  of  these  orders  with  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  material  for 
discussion  by  a  conference  of  child-welfare  experts.  No  later  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  material  or  the  conference  has  been  received* 
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We  have  a  published  summary  oi  the  proceeding  of  an  earlier  con- 
ference of  juvenile-court  workers,  called  as  a  war  measure  in  April, 
1917,  by  the  German  Central  Society  for  Child  Welfare  (Deutsches 
Zentral  fur  Jugendftirsorge).  The  same  question  of  restrictive 
orders  was  discussed,  but  apparently  far  more  attention  was  given  to 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Deten- 
tion homes,  probation,  full  information  about  each  child  before  his 
case  is  presented  to  the  court,  the  need  for  alienists  in  connection  with 
the  courts,  and  the  abolition  of  prison  terms  for  young  people  were  all 
^scussed.  The  special  importance  of  systematic  training  for  juvenile 
court  workers  was  emphasized.  This  convention  appointed  a  per- 
manent Committee  on  Juvenile  Courts  and  Juvenile  Court  Workers 
(Ausschuss  fiir  Jugendgerichte  und  Jugendgerichtshilfen).  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  organize  subsidiary  committees  in  all 
the  federated  States  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  juvenile  court 
workers  throughout  Germany.  The  immediate  work  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  be  the  securing  of  funds  for  adequate  juvenile  court 
work  in  the  various  federated  States,  and  the  reawakening  of  interest 
in  the  bill  introdttced  in  the  Beichstag  in  1912  for  the  reform  of 
procedure  in  juvenile  cases.  If  it  proved  impossible  to  bring  this  bill 
forward,  the  committee  was  to  draft  a  new  bill  with  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  general  question  of  revising  all  laws  affecting  children  has 
also  become  prominent  during  1917.  In  November  a  commission 
representing  many  organizations  concerned  with  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  young  people  was  formed  with  the  express  purpose  of 
coordinating  the  plans  already  under  way.  The  scope  of  the  pro- 
posals cited  by  the  commission  is  wide,  touching  such  diverse  ques- 
tions as  military  training  for  young  people  and  public  relief  for 
children.  As  not  of  least  importance  are  mentioned  drafts  of  amend- 
ments to  the  penal  law,  as  it  affects  young  people,  already  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Juvenile  Courts  and  Juvenile  Court  Workers. 
The  detailed  program  of  the  commission's  work  was  to  be  offered  in 
January,  but  it  has  not  yet  (April,  1918)  been  received  in  this 
country. 

ITALY. 

In  no  country,  apparently,  during  the  last  three  years  has  juvenile 
delinquency  been  more  generally  discussed  than  in  Italy.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  for  Italy  we  find  the  fullest  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tion of  war  to  delinquency ;  rather  the  contrary.  The  present  discus- 
si<Mi  merely  continues  a  movement,  many  years  older  than  the  war, 
which  aims  to  reconstruct  entirely  the  methods  of  caring  for  delin- 
quent children.  \ 
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One  striking  passage  is  found,  however,  in  an  article  by  an  advo- 
cate, Giulio  Benelli,  in  December,  1916.^    He  says : 

The  problem  of  the  possible  future  increase  of  Juvenile  delinquency  through 
the  abandonment  of  so  many  soldiers*  sons,  so  many  orphans  of  our  glorious 
martyrs,  by  the  return  of  so  many  fathers  mutilated  and  unable  to  provide  for 
their  families,  the  sad  heredity  from  fathers  who  have  lived  through  the 
terrible  psychic  injuries  of  the  obsessing  life  of  the  war  zone  and  mothers  who 
have  suffered  their  daily  anxiety  and  tears — this  grave  and  alarming  problem 
can  not  possibly  be  ignored. 

In  order  to  learn  something  of  the  immediate  eflfect  of  the  war, 
Signor  Benelli  addressed  to  the  procurators  general  throughout  Italy 
an  inquiry  on  the  status  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  their  respective 
districts.  He  considers  that  the  replies  are  very  disappointing  as 
regards  actual  statistics  and  facts;  the  procurators  give  evidence  of 
no  serious  study  of  a  serious  subject,  and  complain  of  what  is  in  part 
their  own  fault.  "  One  of  the  main  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
the  inefficient  work  of  the  magistracy  in  guardianship  cases."  *  But  a 
few  of  the  replies  make  interesting  comments.  For  example,  the 
report  from  Milan  refers  to  the  fathers  who  are  under  arms  and  the 
passage  to  the  factories  of  the  mothers.  Bologna  also  reports  that  the 
more  frequent  absence  of  fathers  with  the  consequent  relaxing  of 
family  discipline  is  the  special  reason  for  juvenile  delinquency.  In 
Ancona,  the  procurator  deplores  the  fact  "  that  the  war  has  absorbed 
in  its  monstrous  expenses  the  funds  which  would  have  been  given  to 
a  more  efficient  protection  of  youth,  so  that  the  long-anticipated  code 
for  minors  from  which  we  ought  to  derive  so  much  benefit  will  have 
to  wait  some  time  for  its  proper  realization." ' 

The  code  for  minors  to  which  this  refers  embodies  the  program  for 
reforming  the  treatment  of  delinquent  children.  It  was  drafted  by 
a  commission  after  several  years  of  study  of  juvenile  courts  in  other 
countries,  and  it  has  been  pending  since  November,  1912.*  The  code 
proposes  to  institute  a  special  magistracy  and  special  courts  con- 
cerned with  all  the  interests  of  children — dependency  and  neglect 
as  well  as  delinquency.  All  comment  on  the  code  stresses  its  value 
as  introducing  the  principle  of  preventive  work  in  Italy's  official 
treatment  of  delinquent  children.  The  demand  that  the  code  be  en- 
acted in  the  near  future  seems  to  be  growing  more  insistent,  and  the 
procurator  of  Ancona  is  not  alone  in  suggesting  that  the  most  serious 
eflfect  of  the  war  upon  juvenile  delinquency  in  Italy  has  been  the 
postponement  of  this  legislation. 

1  Rivista  dl  Discipline  Carcerarle  e  Corrcttlve,  December,  1916,  p.  881. 

2  Ibid.,  Apr.  1,  1917,  pp.  140,  142. 

» Ibid.,  Apr.  1,  1917,  pp.  133,  134,  187. 

«  Casablanca.  Pierre  de :  Le  pro  jet  Italien  du  code  de  Tenfance.  Bevae  P^nltentlaire  et 
da  Droit  P^nal,  March,  1913,  pp.  345-307. 
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However,  one  notable  step  toward  the  prevention  of  delinqnency 
was  taken  last  July,  when  Italy  adopted  as  wards  of  the  nation  the 
children  whose  fathers,  mothers,  or  legal  guardians  have  been  killed 
in  the  war.  As  Signor  Maffi  expressed  it,  in  the  debate  on  the  war- 
orphan  law :  * 

It  is  the  Interest  of  the  State  that  these  children  shall  give  the  best  possible 
physical  returns,  thaj  the  man  power  of  which  the  future  has  need  shall  not  be 
squandered;  it  Is  necessary  that  these  poor  children  should  be  educated  in  a 
way  to  develop  all  their  mental  and  moral  ener^es,  and  that  finally  they  be 
reaoaotred  from  tbe  danger  to  which  so  many  neglected  children  are  subjected, 
tb0  danger  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  folfiUment,  in  part,  of  the  hope  expressed  by  Signor  Maffi 
"tiiat  what  is  to-day  approved  for  war  orphans  may  to-morrow  be 
enjoyed  by  all  orphans  "  is  looked  for  as  one  of  the  benefits  to  Italian 
children  from  the  long-desired  code. 

RUSSIA. 

Vagrancy,  theft,  and  prostitution  are  the  three  phases  of  juvenile 
delinquency  to  which  Russian  writers  during  the  war  have  re- 
peatedly referred.  Of  general  statistics,  there  are  none;  but  we 
read  that  asylums  for  delinquents  are  flooded  with  childr^i,  judges 
and  officers  of  cliildren's  courts  are  overworked,  and  a  startling  in- 
crease in  delinquency  is  uniformly  admitted  by  judges  and  social 
workers  whose  statements  have  come  over  to  us. 

Certain  causes  seem  to  be  of  special  importance  in  Russia.  The 
absence  of  the  father  and  the  employment  of  the  mother  and  the 
use  of  school  buildings  for  military  purposes  are  noted  here  as  else- 
where, but  far  more  stress  is  laid  upon  homelessness,  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  the  absence  of  legal  protection  fyv  girls.  Judge  A.  A. 
Matem,  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Moscow,  points  out  that  the  problem 
has  not  been  wholly  caused  by  the  war,  which  has  only  aided  the 
development  of  the  unfavorable  social  conditions  under  which  chil- 
dren have  to  live,  particularly  in  large  cities.* 

Soldiers'  orphans,  child  volunteers,  and  refugee  children  have 
swelled  the  nimiber  of  homeless  children.  For  soldiers'  orphans 
the  Government  has  tried  to  make  special  provision.  Many  of  the 
duld  volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  found  their  way  to  prison. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  as  we  read  in  the  Moscow  paper, 
Kusskiia  Viedomosti:* 

In  endless  numbers  the  child  volunteers  returning  from  the  front  flow  through 
Minsk  on  their  way  home  to  their  parenta  They  come  with  groups  of  trans- 
ported prisoners.    They  had  run  away  from  home  to  fight  the  enemy  and  were 

^  Atti  Parlamentarl.     Camera  del  Deputati,  Session  of  July  2,  1917,  p.  13751. 
<  Rusakila  Viedomosti,  Sept.  21/Oet  4,  Idia 
«Feb.  12/25,  1916. 
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held  because  they  had  no  papers  of  any  kind.  The  otlier  day  In  the  Minsk 
Province  prison  there  were  found  60,  all  from  11  to  16  years  of  age.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
According  to  the  law,  child  prisoners  are  to  be  kept  apart,  but  at  present  the 
law  is  not  enforced,  and  they  are  with  adult  prisoners  of  all  types. 

Far  more  serious  in  extent  was  the  problem  of  the  refugees.  The 
thousands  of  refugee  children  pouring  into  Moscow  from  the  war 
zone  found  the  authorities  unprepared.  Various  organizations  tried 
to  provide  shelters  for  the  children  and  to  arrange  for  their  distri- 
bution to  other  cities,  but  they  could  not  adequately  meet  the  prob- 
lem. Girl  refugees  concentrated  in  large  numbers  at  the  railway 
stations  easily  became  the  victims  of  procurers;  some  of  the  girls, 
already  themselves  corrupted,  were  tempting  other  children  to  follow 
their  example. 

But  complaints  of  vagrancy  come. from  other  parts  of  Eussia  also. 
The  Kiev  department  of  the  official  Tatiana  Committee  for  War 
Sufferers'  Relief  collected  data  showing  the  growth  in  the  numbers 
of  homeless  wandering  children  in  Kiev  and  vicinity.  "  The  children 
are  demoralized  and  refuse  to  work,  preferring  tramping.  Majiy 
children  have  gone  as  far  as  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga,  and  Siberia. 
When  the  cold  weather  comes  they  enter  asylums,  but  upon  being  fur- 
nished with  clothing  they  run  away."  ^ 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  unprecedented  increase  of  homeless  chil- 
dren in  the  cities  is  placed  upon  the  changed  industrial  conditions. 
Again  we  quote  Russkiia  Viedomosti  of  Moscow :  * 

The  Moscow  industries,  losing  a  large  amount  of  labor  with  every  new  call 
to  arms,  draw  a  new  army  of  workers  from  the  growing  youth  of  country  and 
village.  And  the  village,  full  of  rumors  of  high  wages  In  Moscow,  sends  these 
youths  and  boys,  sometimes  having  no  family  or  means  of  support,  not  fully 
developed  mentally,  inexperienced,  often  without  sufficient  clothing.  In  Moscow 
they  find  refuge  only  in  public  tea  houses  and  railway  stations  and  sometimes 
sleep  on  freight  trains.  They  have  no  home,  no  bed  of  their  own,  often  no 
bread,  not  to  speak  of  other  food;  theft  because  of  need  becomes  a  frequent 
occurrence. 

And  this,  in  an  earlier  issue : ' 

The  demoralizing  effect  of  the  slums  on  child  news  sellers  who  have  no 
decent  place  of  shelter  was  pointed  out  in  the  city  council.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  other  working  children.  Crowds  of  children  from  9  to  15  years  of 
age  are  found  on  the  streets  at  midnight  in  front  of  the  night  tea  houses. 
Boys  are  soon  drawn  into  the  life  of  these  night  tea  houses  *  *  *.  In  many 
of  the  lodging  houses  whisky  is  sold,  and  many  are  flUed  with  prostitutes. 
Even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  bed  *  ^  *.  The  above  conveys  only  an  idea 
of  the  horrible  conditions  under  which  the  working  children  in  Moscow  have 
to  live  at  present. 

The  special  dangers  surrounding  young  girls  in  industry  are 
described  by  Mr.  V.  Levitsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  Education  ( Viestnik 

1  Russkiia  VledomoBti,  Jan.  17/80,  1917.  'Dec.  8/16,  1916. 

•Jan.  81/Feb.  18,  1917. 
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Yospiianiia)  for  Febmary,  1917.  He  says  that  boys  are  at  present 
considered  more  valuable  and  are  better  taken  care  of  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  ^^especially  difficult  is  the  situation  of  little  girls  working 
for  a  living.  The  employers  often  ignore  all  regulations  as  to  the 
working  day,  rest,  or  age;  the  children j  especially  girls,  must  work 
as  long  as  they  are  compelled  by  the  employer  *  *  *.  The  little 
working  girl  is  not  protected  from  the  advances  of  the  employer  and 
of  her  fellow- workers,  whether  she  is  in  a  large  factory,  in  a  small 
shop,  restaurant,  hotel,  or  other  place.  A  person  abusing  a  hungry, 
homeless  little  girl  commits  no  crime  punishable  by  the  existing  laws 
or  regulations."  ^ 

That  the  situation  demands  a  comprehensive  program  if  children 
are  to  be  safe  and  if  delinquents  are  to  be  adequately  cared  for  is 
well  understood.  Separate  courts,  with  a  limited  staff  of  probation 
officers,  had  been  established  in  a  few  cities  before  the  war;  the  move- 
ment for  extending  juvenile  courts  and  making  probation  efficient 
has  continued ;  the  need  of  detention  homes  for  the  temporary  care  of 
children  brought  to  court,  who  have  no  homes  or  who  can  not  safely 
be  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  need  of  suitable  institutions  for 
their  permanent  care  are  repeatedly  emphasized.  For  example,  we 
read  in  the  Moscow  paper :  ■ 

The  committee  especially  formed  with  the  purpose  of  suggesting  measures 
that  would  facUitate  the  work  of  the  judges  in  Juvenile  court  cases  reported 
lack  of  medical  help,  which  appears  necessary  in  connection  with  the  court. 
It  also  reported  the  necessity  of  caring  for  children  who  were  suffering  from 
severe  treatment  in  shops,  if  they  have  no  relatives,  and  of  op^iing  in  one  of 
the  police  stations  a  separate  depot  for  Juvenile  offenders,  apart  tsom  adults. 
♦  ♦  *  Moreover,  the  committee  expressed  the  wish  to  enlarge  the  Rukavlshni- 
kov  Asylum,  to  form  new  educational  institutions  including  special  vocational 
classes,  to  establish  an  asylum  for  girls  since  no  such  special  asylums  with 
one  exception — ^Bolshevik! — exist  In  Moscow,  and  to  arrange  for  night  lodgings 
141  connection  with  the  Juvenile  court  which  would  make  it  possible  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  individuality  and  character  of  the  delinquenta 

But  the  public  is  reminded  that  *'  there  can  be  no  sense  in  bringing 
to  court  and  sentencing  children  who  frequently  lack  shelter  or  cloth- 
ing" and  not  doing  anything  to  supply  their  needs.*  More  clubs 
and  recreation  centers  and  more  opportunity  for  education  must  be 
offered,  and  organizations  for  social  welfare  must  combine  to  pro- 
tect girls  against  prostitution. 

These  suggestions  of  Kussian  social  workers  had  found  expression 
in  isolated  efforts  in  certain  cities  before  the  Revolution.    Our  scat- 

1  Viestnlk  VospltsnUa.  February,  1917,  p.  169. 
■Russkiia  Vledomostl,  July  10/23,  1910. 
•Ibid.,  Jan.  31/Feb.  13,  1917. 
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tering  information  doubtless  understates  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  We  do  read,  however,  of  private  activities  in  Moscow  and 
elsewhere  and  of  increased  expenditures  from  public  funds  on  be- 
half of  delinquent  children  in  Petrograd  and  in  Kiev.  And  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  the  minister  of  justice  presented  to  the  suitable  depart- 
ments a  bill  providing  for  punishment  of  all  attempts  on  the  moral- 
ity of  minor  girls,  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  passing  such 
a  law  without  delay  because  of  the  numerous  cases  of  inducing  ^rl 
refugees  to  immorality.  No  record  has  come  to  us,  however,  of  the 
passing  of  such  a  bill. 

Under  the  new  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  established  with  the 
Bevolution  a  national  conference  on  child  welfare  was  planned  for 
August,  1917,  and  the  preliminary  committees  were  asked  to  pi*epare 
for  discussion  at  the  conference  a  children's  code  to  regulate  the 
social  care  of  children.^  Further  information  about  this  conference 
and  its  outcome  is  unfortunately  lacking. 

CONCLUSION, 

Not  yet  can  we  attempt  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States.  But  in  the  war-time  ex- 
perience of  other  countries  we  see  certain  injurious  conditions  which 
are  being  repeated  here,  and  many  of  the  measures  of  prevention  and 
care  recommended  by  foreign  writers  express  principles  which  no 
community  can  afford  to  disregard,  but  which  are  not  yet  effective 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Is  it  inevitable  that  the  war  should  deprive  children  of  a  normal 
home  life?  Must  mothers  be  gainfully  employed?  And  surely,  the 
community  can  maintain  its  standards  of  schooling  and  provide, 
even  in  war  time,  ample  opportunity  for  wholesome  play.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  do  the  children  who  are  without  proper  guardian- 
ship need  individual  care  and  training,  and  those  who  have  become 
unruly  need  the  attention  which  special  courts  can  give.  In  so 
far  as  the  war  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  trained  proba- 
tion officers,  psychological  experts,  and  the  staffing  of  institutions 
for  delinquent  and  for  defective  children;  in  so  far  as  it  is  allowed 
to  hinder  the  extension  of  modern  methods  of  care — ^whether  in 
large  cities,  small  towns,  or  rural  counties — ^the  war  is  inflicting  a 
positive  injury  not  only  on  the  delinquents  themselves  but  on  other 
children  and  on  the  community  as  a  whole. 

>  Vicstnik  Vremennago  PravitelBtva,  July  15/28»  July  28/ Aug.  10,  1917. 
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A  National  Minimum  for  Youth :  Recommendations  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
consider  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  problems  connected  with  Juvenile  delin- 
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Child,  The.    London.     (To  Januai-y,  1917.) 
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Oct.  4  to  Dec.  20,  1917.) 
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ITALY. 

Archivlo  dl  Antropologia  CJriminale,  Psichlatria,  e  Mediclna  Legale.    Turin. 

(For  1916.)  ' 

Rivista  della  Beneficenza  Pubblica.    Bologna.     (To  December,  1914.) 
Rivlsta  di  Discipline  Carcerarle  e  Correttive.    Rome.     (To  September,  1917.) 
Rivista  Penale  de  Dottrlna,  Legislazlone  e  Giurisprudenza.    Turin.     (January- 
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RUSSIA. 

Pravitelstvennil  Vlestnik.    Petrograd.     (Jan.  1/14,  1915.  to  Feb.  26/Mar.  11, 

1917.) 
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CHILDREN'S  YEAR  WORKING  PROGRAM. 


War  work  on  behalf  of  children  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Child- Welfare  Department  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  President  has  approved  the  plans  for  Children's  Year.  Ho 
says: 

Next  to  the  duty  of  doing  everything  possible  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front, 
there  could  be.  It  seems  to  me,  no  more  patriotic  duty  than  that  of  protecting 
the  children,  who  constitute  one-third  of  our  population. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  made  In  England  in  behalf  of  the  children  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  infant  death  rate  in  England  for  the  second  year  of 
the  war  was  the  lowest  In  her  history.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  educa- 
tion and  labor  conditions  for  children  by  the  legislatures  of  both  France  and 
England,  showing  that  the  conviction  among  the  allies  Is  that  the  protection  of 
childhood  is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  same  processes  are  being  set  afoot  in  this  country, 
and  I  heartily  approve  the  plan  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  YV'^oman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for  making  the  second  year  of 
the  war  one  of  united  activity  on  behalf  of  children,  and  In  that  sense  a 
children's  year. 

The  Children's  Year  campaign  "  To  save  100,000  babies  and  get  a 
square  deal  for  children  "  opened  on  April  6  with  the  beginning  of  a 
Nation-wide  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test  of  young  children.  This 
Test,  the  first  step  in  the  larger  war-time  program,  will  be  carried 
out  in  each  State  by  individuals  and  organizations  cooperating  with 
the  State  and  local  child-welfare  committees  of  the  council  of  defense. 
The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Child- Welfare  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  expect  that  each  community  will  follow  the  Test 
by  some  permanent  work  for  the  protection  of  mothers,  babies,  and 
young  children,  and  will  undertake  some  definite  activities  in  relation 
to  the  three  other  main  items  in  the  war-time  program,  namely: 
Home  care  and  income,  child  labor  and  education,  and  recreation. 
The  President  has  expressed  the  hope  that  Children's  Year  "  will  not 
only  see  the  goal  reached  of  saving  100,000  lives  of  infants  and  young 
children,  but  that  the  work  may  so  successfully  develop  as  to  set  up 
certain  irreducible  minimum  standards  for  the  health,  education,  and 
work  of  the  American  child." 

The  working  program  which  follows  (1)  defines  the  aims  of  Chil- 
dren's Year;  (2)  enumerates  "community  questions"  in  order  to 
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indicate  the  kind  of  exact  information  which  a  committee  should 
secure  as  a  basis  for  constructive  work;  (3)  suggests  as  "  work  to  be 
done"  certain  practical  measures  that  may  be  undertaken  during 
Children's  Year.  Few  committees  will  wish  to  attempt  to  accom- 
plish within  12  months  all  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  program,  but 
the  program  will  serve  its  purpose  if  it  leads  to  a  careful  review  of 
the  situation  and  a  deliberate  plan  for  meeting  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  community  in  each  field  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  working  program  is  in  no  sense  a  complete 
statement  of  child-welfare  work.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  review 
the  first  essentials  for  the  saving  of  infant  lives  and  those  standards 
of  protection  of  older  children  which  are  most  seriously  threatened 
in  war  time. 

Many  committees  wiU  undoubtedly  wish  to  develop  in  greater 
detail  than  this  program  calls  for  some  piece  of  work  which  applies 
especially  to  their  own  community.  The  bureau  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss methods  of  work  and  details  not  covered  in  the  following  out- 
line. A  special  leaflet  on  foUow-up  work  after  the  Weighing  and 
Measuring  Test  has  been  prepared. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  program  consider  the  child  com- 
munity as  a  unit  made  up  of  normal  children  in  normal  homes.  In 
most  communities  there  are  special  problems  relating  to  children 
who  can  not  be  given  proper  care  in  their  own  homes  without  special 
assistance  or  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  natural  guardians. 
The  fifth  section,  on  Children  in  Need  of  Special  Care,  is  offered  as 
a  possible  basis  for  discussion  and  action  in  relation  to  these  special 
problems. 

In  making  and  carrying  out  plans  for  Children's  Year,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  the  child-welfare  committees  secure  the  co- 
operation of  existing  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  which  are 
already  engaged  in  similar  work. 

I.  PUBLIC  PROTECTION  OF  MOTHERS,  INFANTS,  AND 

YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

A.  INFANT-WELFARE  WORK. 

Aim. — To  make  available  to  aU  mothers  (a)  advice  ahout  recog- 
nised methods  of  caring  for  their  babies  and  them^elves^  and  (&) 
the  necessary  facilities  for  promoting  the  health  of  children* 

Commmiity  questions. 

How  many  public-health  nurses  are  there  who  give  demonstrations 
to  mothers  in  their  own  homes  about  their  own  care  during  pregnancy 
and  about  the  care,  feeding,  and  clothing  of  babies? 
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How  many  biiths  are  there  each  year  iii  the  community?  How 
does  the  number  of  public-health  nurses  doing  infant-welfare  work 
compare  with  the  annual  niunber  of  births? 

'What  facilities,  such  as  infant-welfare  and  prenatal  centers,  are 
accessible  to  mothers  for  medical  advice  and  supervision  in  the  care 
of  themselves  during  pregnancy  and  the  care  of  healthy  babies? 
Are  these  adequate  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  doing  the  work? 
In  a  city,  what  districts  are  not  provided  for?  For  a  rural  com- 
munity in  which  no  center  has  been  opened  what  centers  in  near-by 
towns  are  available  ? 

What  infant-welfare  work,  such  as  is  suggested  above,  is  carried 
on  by  the  city  health  department  or  the  county  authorities? 

Is  there  a  division  of  child  hygiene  in  the  city  health  department  ? 
In  the  State  health  department? 

How  many  hospital  beds  are  available  for  confinement  cases? 

What  possibilities  are  there  for  medical  and  nursing  care  at  con- 
finement for  mothers  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  much  ? 

What  proportion  of  births  are  attended  by  midwives? 

What  provision  is  there  for  the  licensing  and  supervision  of  mid- 
wives?    What  standards  of  training  are  required  ? 

Has  the  completeness  of  birth  registration  been  tested  recently  ? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Support  and  increase  the  work  of  public-health  nurses.  Enroll 
Home  Health  Volunteers  to  assist  them.  Start  public-health  nursing 
and  volunteer  work  in  any  community,  whether  a  city  or  a  rural 
community,  where  it  has  not  been  attempted. 

Carry  out  as  a  community  activity  the  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test. 

Support  existing  infant-welfare  and  prenatal  centers  and  increase 
their  number  as  they  may  be  needed  to  reach  all  neighborhoods  in  a 
city  and  the  most  remote  mothers  in  rural  communities.  Start  such 
work  in  commiinities  where  it  has  not  been  attempted. 

Make  available  for  all  mothers  good  nursing  and  medical  care  at 
time  of  confinement. 

Give  publicity  to  the  importance  of  fresh  milk  in  the  diet  of 
nursing  mothers  and  artificially  fed  babies.    (See  also  I-B.) 
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Hake  a  test  of  birth  registration,  if  no  such  test  has  I>een  made 
recently*  In  any  case,  try  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  birUi 
registration;  if  necessary,  secure  improved  legislation  ^nd  better 

enforcement. 

Where  i)racticable,  encourage  establishment  of  a  municipal  or 
State  division  of  child  hygiene. 

B.  HEALTH  MEASUBBS  FOB  TOUKG  CHILDBBN^ 

Aim. — To  poi$U  the  special  needs  of  the  chUd  of  preschool  age^ 

Community  questions.  > 

What  provision  is  made  for  health  supervision  of  children  between 
infancy  and  school  age  by  public-health  nurses!  By  infant-welfare 
centers? 

What  special  measures  have  been  taken  during  the  war  to  insure 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  milk! 

Work  to  be  done. 

Carry  out  as  a  community  activity  the  Weighing  and  Measuring 

Test. 

Extend  work  of  infant-welfare  centers  and  public-health  nurses 
and  their  volunteer  assistants  to  include  all  diildren  between  infancy 
and  school  age. 

Hold  children's  health  conferences  during  Ghiidi^en^s  Year. 

Make  provision  for  permanent  children's  health  conferences  at 
regular  intervals. 

Give  publicity  to  the  importance  of  milk  ia  the  diet  of  diildroL 

C.  EDUCATION  OF  MOTHEBS. 

Aim. — To  make  available  to  every  mother  inform^Uion  about  the 
best  methods  of  child  care. 

Community  questions. 

How  much  educational  publicity  on  the  care^  of  children  is  being 
carried  on,  especially  through  pamphlets,  exhibits,  and  newspi^r 

articles! 

What  public  courses  for  mothers  are  offered  in  any  local  educa- 
tional institutions? 

What  local  clubs,  classes,  lectures,  etc.,  help  in  the  education  of 
mothers  with  special  reference  to  children  under  6  or  7  years  of  aget 
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iWbat  types  of  mothers  are  not  reached  by  existing  facilitiesf 

iWhat  provision  is  made  by  the  schools,  health  authorities,  or  pri-* 
Tate  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  infant  hygiene,  as,  for 
example,  through  Little  Mothers'  Leagues? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Distribute  free  educational  material. 

Develop  public  opinion  so  that  mothers  will  demand  instruction 
and  that  special  courses  will  be  provided  to  meet  and  stimulate  that 
demand. 

Promote  school,  college,  and  univeratjr  extension  courses  in  child 
care,  home  cooking,  and  household  organization. 

Promote  permanent  demonstration  centers. 

Provide  especially,  during  Children's  Year,  short  practical  courses 
for  mothers  in  maternal,  infant,  and  child  hygiene. 

IL  HOME  CARE  AND  INCOME. 

A.  HOUSING  AND  SANriATION. 

Aim. — To  insure  to  each  child  the,  home  surroundings  necessary 
'for  fiealth. 

Commimity  qneslions.* 

What  sort  of  houses  are  available  for  people  of  low  incomes? 
How  generally  are  they  equipped  with  the  necessary  conveniences 
to  make  easier  the  work  of  the  housewife? 

What  are  the  rentals  ? 

What  choice  of  dwellings  do  people  in  the  lower  income  groups 
actually  have?  Is  there  a  house  famine?  If  so,  is  it  due  to  lack  of 
houses  or  to  the  bad  condition  of  empty  houses  ? 

What  points  are  covered  by  the  State  housing  law?  By  a  local 
housing  ordnance?  Do  these  include  separate  dwellings  as  well  as 
tenements?  What  provision  is  made  for  enforcement  of  housing 
laws  and  ordinances? 

What  is  the  annual  appropriation  for  health  work  by  the  board  or 
department  of  health?  How  much  is  this  per  capita  of  population? 
Is  a  full-time  trained  executive  employed  ? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Back  the  State  and  local  health  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
the  standards  of  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

*  In  additloii  to  the  topics  Buggefitod  by  the  qaestlonfl  enumenited,  attentioD  might  weU 
fee  prtm  to  ^e  alrandance  tad  parity  of  the  milk  cnipplj,  to  the  anpenrisloii  of  markets 
«iM  food,  asd  to  water,  sewerage,  garbage  disposal,  eommanlcable  disease,  and  special 
tdiwatlonal  werk  In  house  hygiene. 
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Stimiilate  interest  in  adequate  public  appropriations  for  health 
work  and  for  raising  the  standards  of  training  required  of  the  staff. 

Promote  popular  courses  in  house  hygiene,  expenditure  of  income, 
and  similar  courses  in  home  economics. 

If  there  is  a  lack  of  houses  in  proper  condition,  cooperate  with 
other  organizations  in  the  community  to  meet  the  situation. 

Other  activities  will  be  suggested  by  the  information  secured  by 
the  committee  about  its  own  community. 

B.  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  OLDER  CHILDREN. 

Aim. — To  "provide  the  special  home  comforts  and  protection  needed 
to  safeguard  older  children. 

Community  questions. 

What  ai-e  the  schools,  clubs,  or  settlements  doing  to  connect  the 
performance  of  household  duties  by  children  with  school  or  club 
work? 

What  is  the  community  doing  to  help  parents  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  home  discipline  and  home  recreation  of  children? 

What  opportunity  is  offered  by  schools  and  colleges  for  study  of 
the  special  problems  of  the  growing  child  ? 

In  considering  wage  standards  and  family  budgets,  how  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  cost  of  the  home  comforts  that  are  necessary 
for  the  best  protection  of  tlie  child? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Carry  on  an  educational  campaign  on  the  importance  and  cost  of 
a  fair  living  standard  that  includes  more  than  the  bare  essentials  of 
subsistence. 

Urge  starting  and  extending  courses,  clubs,  or  other  activities 
adapted  to  local  needs  by  which  serious  discussion  of  questions  affect- 
ing home  discipline  and  home  recreation  may  be  encouraged. 

C.  FAMILY  INCOME. 

Aim. — To  enable  mothers  to  care  for  their  oxen  children  at  home^ 
vjith  an  income  suificient  for  fa^ly  needs. 

Community  questions.' 

How  do  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  men  in  the  community  compare 
with  the  cost  of  the  things  necessary  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of 
living,  such  as  clothing,  food,  housing,  furniture,  fuel,  light,  health, 
recreation,  car  fare,  sundries? 

^  ■  —    ■  ■       ■  -  ■  II  I  ^^^^—11       I        ^1^1^^^.^^^^^^—^  II  ■■■■■■_■■—  I  -  ■       ■       ^■^»i^a 

^  In  addition  to  the  topics  suggested  by  the  questions,  attention  might  well  be  given 
to  the  effect  upon  child  fife  of  such  industrial  problems  as  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
the  'promotion  of  Industrial  hygiene,  worlcmen's  compensation  laws,  public  employment 
agencies^  unemployment  insurance,  standards  of  hours,  and  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 
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In  what  occupations  and  industries  are  men  earning  wages  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  support  their  families  according  to  a  fair 
standard? 

How  are  widowed  mothers  and  their  children  provided  for? 

How  are  separation  allowances  to  soldiers'  families  being  supple- 
mented where  insufficient? 

Why  are  mothers  engaged  in  gainful  work,  and  what  are  they  do- 
ing?   How  many  are  working?    How  are  their  children  cared  for? 

What  standards  are  required  of  day  nurseries  ?  Are  they  licensed 
and  supervised?    If  so,  by  what  authorities? 

Are  employers  encouraging  or  discouraging  the  employment  of 
mothers?    What  is  the  attitude  of  social  workers? 

What  is  the  community  doing  to  make  information  about  family 
expenditure  available? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
which  meet  the  cost  of  a  healthy,  well-cared-for  childhood. 

For  families  from  which  the  father  is  absent  for  military  service, 
see  that  the  separation  allowance  is  secured  and  that  supplementary 
funds  are  provided  locally  where  needed. 

For  widows  with  children,  secure  public  pensions  sufficient  for  a 
fair  standard  of  living  and  efficiently  administered. 

Take  whatever  steps  seem  advisable  to  reduce  the  number  of  work- 
ing mothers  to  a  minimum. 

Secure  means  for  training  women  in  budget-making  and  expendi- 
ture. 

III.  CHILD  LABOR  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Aim. — To  maintain  standards  of  child-labor  and  school-attendance 
laws  under  war-time  pressure  nntU  every  other  possible  labor  re- 
source  shaU  have  been  exhausted. 

Community  questions. 

In  what  respects  are  the  State  child-labor  and  school-attendance 
laws  below  the  highest  standards  in  this  country  ? 

What  exemptions  are  permitted  by  State  law  ? 

What  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  exemptions  because  of  war 
conditions? 

How  great  is  the  need  for  special  assistance  to  enable  children  to 
stay  in  school  ? 
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How  many  attendance  officers  are  employed?  Is  there  a  school 
census?  How  is  it  used  to  assist  in  preventmg  children  from  going 
to  work  illegally? 

What  efforts  are  made  by  the  officials  who  issue  employment  certifi- 
cates under  the  State  law  to  prevent  unnecessary  employment  of 
children  ? 

How  many  factory  inspectors  are  there  in  the  State? 

How  often  are  places  where  children  are  employed  in  the  com- 
munity visits  by  an  inspector? 

How  many  prosecutions  for  violations  of  child-labor  laws  were 
made  in  the  community  during  the  last  year?  How  many  convic- 
tions were  secured  ? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Develop  public  opinion  against  the  employment  of  young  children 
to  meet  family  needs. 

See  that  adequate  appropriations  are  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
child-labor  and  school-attendance  laws,  and  that  high  standards  of 
training  and  efficiency  are  required  of  school-attendance  officers  and 
factory  inspectors. 

Prevent  the  shortening  of  the  school  term,  and  require  in  all  dis- 
tricts, urban  and  rural,  a  minimum  term  of  nine  months. 

Try  to  prevent  employment  of  children  under  16  away  from  home 
town,  or  in  dangerous  or  harmful  occupations. 

Cooperate  with  other  organizations  to  develop  labor  resources 
other  than  children  (and  mothers;  compare  with  II-C). 

Work  for  some  advance  in  State  legislation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  State  laws.  (The  standards  of  protection  afforded  for  cer- 
tain occupations  by  the  Federal  Child-Labor  Law  should  be  re- 
frarded  as  a  minimum  standard  for  all  occupations  under  the  State 
aw.) 

IV.  RECREATION. 

Aim. — To  provide  playgrounds  and  clubs  and  other  recreational 
activities  under  leaders  possessing  spontaneity  and  training. 

Community  questions, 
(a)  In  a  city. 

What  neighborhoods  are  there  having  no  play  spaces  within  easy 
reach  ? 

What  organized  recreation  is  provided  for  outdoor  activities  in 
summer,  and  for  indoor  recreational  activities? 

^  Do  existing  plans  include  opportunity  for  development  of  reerea« 
tion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  community  ? 
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What  efforts  are  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  commercial  recrea- 
tion? 

What  provision  is  there  for  protecting  young  people  from  cor- 
rupting influences? 

Is  all  public  and  private  work  for  standardizing  recreation  car- 
ried on  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  coherent  program  for  the  com- 
munity? 

(b)  In  a  rani  commnnity. 

What  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  group  activities  for  chil- 
dren and  young  people? 

What  kinds  of  organized  athletics  are  there  for  boys  and  for  girls? 

Are  there  suitable  meeting  places  and  what  leadership  is  available 
for  indoor  (noncommercial)  recreation? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Emphasize  the  special  importance  in  war  time  of  sufficient  di- 
versity in  recreation  for  young  people  and  of  active  rather  thaa* 
passive  forms  of  play. 

Make  some  definite  advance  during  the  year  in  provision  for  com- 
munity play. 

Develop  trained  leadership  and  supplement  with  volunteer  as- 
sistants. 

V.  CHILDREN  IN  NEED  OF  SPECIAL  CARE. 

A.  DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Aim. — To  secure  in  so  far  as  possible  good  home  care  for  each  inr 
dividual  child. 

Coramnnity  questions. 

What  agencies,  public  or  private,  are  there  in  the  community  to 
which  may  be  reported  cases  of  dependent  or  neglected  children? 

What  efforts  are  made  to  keep  children  in  their  own  homes  instead 
of  sending  them  to  institutions? 

What  efforts  are  made  to  provide  home  care  for  homeless  children 
and  for  those  who  must  be  removed  from  their  own  homes? 

What  standards  are  required  of  homes  in  which  children  are 
placed?    Are  these  enforced  by  licensing  and  supervision? 

How  is  the  community  meeting  the  problem  of  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child  ? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Maintain  the  support  and  personnel  of  public  and  private  agencies. 

Assist  local  agencies  by  supplying  volunteer  Avorkers  and  other 
practical  help. 
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Develop  public  opinion  to  understand  the  need  for  family  care  of 
dependent  children. 

Strengthen  and  promote  work  for  keeping  children  in  their  own 
homes  and  providing  home  care  for  dependent  children. 

B.  PHYSICALLY  AND  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 

Aim. — To  provide  care  and  treatment  adapted  to  individual  needs. 

Community  questions. 

What  provision  is  there  for  a  physically  handicapped  child:  (a) 
For  the  correction  of  his  defect?  (6)  For  special  school  facilities 
or  special  training? 

What  provision  is  there  for  a  mentally  defective  or  subnormal 
child:  {a)  For  expert  examination  of  mentality?  (6)  For  special 
training?  {c)  For  institutional  care  if  his  condition  is  such  that 
he  can  not  receive  necessary  care  in  the  community? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Guard  against  cutting  down  of  appropriations  for  special  care  and 
training. 

Promote  constructive  work  at  points  where  the  local  situation  is 
especially  weak. 

C.  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

Aim. — To  provide  preventive  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Community  questions. 

What  organizations  (public  or  private)  or  individuals  ere  there  in 
the  community  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  reports  about  children 
who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent? 

Is  there  a  probation  officer  (or  other  social  worker)  responsible 
for  the  children's  cases  that  come  into  court  ? 

xVre  children's  cases  heard  privately  and  are  children  kept  entirely 
apart  from  adult  prisoners  both  in  court  and  during  detention? 

What  provision  is  there  for  studying  the  history  and  needs  of 
each  individual  child  that  comes  before  the  court? 

Wliat  trained  supervision  is  provided  so  that  delinquent  children 
need  not  be  sent  to  institutions? 

Work  to  be  done. 

Maintain  adequate  support  and  sufficient  staflf  to  carry  on  existing 
work,  public  or  private,  without  lowering  standards  or  work. 

Promote  constructive  work  at  points  where  local  situation  is  espe- 
cially weak. 

Remedy  and  prevent  conditions  in  the  community  that  foster  juve- 
nile delinquency. 
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'  INTRODUCTION. 

The  administration  of  the  employment-certificate  system  of  Mary- 
_-  land  differs  from  that  of  New  York^  primarily  in  that  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  centralized  in  one  State  agency,  instead  of  being  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  and  from  that  of  Connecticut^  in 
that  this  central  agency  is  a  labor  and  factory-inspection  department 
instead  of  a  board  of  education. 

In  Maryland  in  1915  approximately  27,000  boys  and  girls  between 
-i  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years,  or  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
^  of  such  children  in  the  State,  are  said  to  have  been  at  work.'  About 
*  12,000  or  nearly  45  per  cent  of  these  children  were  engaged  in  occu- 

pations not  subject  to  any  legal  regulation,  such  as  farm  work,  domes- 
tic service,  and  other  occupations  not  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
child-labor  law.*  Some  13,000  *  or  approximately  48  per  cent  of  the 
number  at  work  were  engaged  in  occupations  for  employment  in 
which  they  were  required  by  law  to  obtain  some  form  of  certificate 
from  the  State. 

In  Maryland  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  are  granted 
general  or  vacation  employment  certificates  permitting  their  em- 
ployment in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  of  the  establishments 
or  occupations  mentioned  in  the  following  list: 

Mills. 

Factories. 

Workshops. 

Mechanical  estabUshments. 

Tenement-house  manufactories  or  workshops.* 

Office  buildings^ 

Restaurants. 

Bakeries. 

Barber  shops. 

*Ttae  admlnlstratloa  of  the  empioyment-certificate  BysteniB  of  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut has  been  presented  In  two  preceding  bulletins  of  this  series.  Industrial  Series  No.  2, 
Administration  of  Child-Labor  Laws,  Parts  1  and  2,  Bureau  Publications  Nos.  12  and  17. 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Mary- 
land, 1915,  Sammarlzing  Table  No.  1,  p.  12.  These  are  the  latest  data  available.  The 
proportion  of  children  employed  has  Increased  ratber  than  decreased  since  that  date. 

'This  number  does  not  include  2,301  newsboys  and  45  other  street  traders  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  16  years  who  held  street  trades  permits  and  badges  In  Baltimore  and 
Cumberland  City.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation of  Maryland,  1915,  pp.  126,  155.  The  administration  of  street  trades  laws  is  not 
Included  h&  this  study.  [The  minimum  age  for  newsboys  was  raised  to  12  years  by 
chapter  222  of  the  Acta  of  1916.] 

*  Worded  in  the  law  as  follows :  '*  Tenement  house,  manufactory  or  workshop.** 
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Hotels. 

Apartment  bouse& 

Bootblack  stands  or  establishments.  ^ 

Public  stables. 

Garages. 

Laundries. 

Brick  or  lumber  yards. 

Ck)nstructlon  or  repair  of  buildings. 

Driver. 

Messenger  for  a  telegraph,  telephone,  or  messenger  company. 

Mercantile  establishments. 

Stores. 

Offices. 

Boarding  houses. 

Places  of  amusement* 

Clubs. 

The  distribution,  transmission,  or  sale  of  merchandise. 

Canning  or  packing  establishments. 

Children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  are  granted  vacation  em- 
ployment certificates  to  work  in  canning  and  packing  establishments 
only.  Children  under  16  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  any  of  these 
occupations  or  establishments  without  certificates,  and  children  under 
14  must  not  be  employed  in  any  occupation  at  all  during  school  hours 
unless  they  have  previously  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law.* 

General  certificates  permit  employment  at  any  time  of  the  year; 
vacation  certificates  permit  employment  only  at  such  times  as  the 
compulsory  education  law  does  not  require  the  child's  attendance  at 
school.'  The  principal  diflFerence  between  the  requirements  for  ob- 
taining general  certificates  and  those  for  obtaining  vacation  certifi- 
cates is  that  for  a  vacation  certificate  the  only  educational  require- 
ment is  ability  to  read  and  write  simple  English  sentences,*  whereas 
to  obtain  a  general  certificate  a  child  must  present  a  school  record 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  fifth  grade  ^  in  the  principal 
branches  of  study.  For  either  certificate  a  child  must  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  age,  a  promise  of  employment  in  a  legal  occupa- 
tion, and  a  certificate  from  an  authorized  physician  stating  that  he 
is  physically  able  to  do  the  work  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued. 

*  But  children  under  16  are  prohibited  from  appearing  upon  the  Rtage  In  connection 
with  professional  theatrical  performanceR.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  S  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  8, 
as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

'Annotated  Code  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  seca.  4,  5,  and  9,  aU  afi  amended  by 
Acta  of  1916,  ch.  222,  sec.  6.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  99,  100. 

•A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  3  (1014),  art  100.  sec.  12,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

«A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  14,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  101. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  17.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 
The  education  law  in  effect  in  the  counties  (see  p.  44)  raises  the  actual  requirement  for 
obtaining  a  general  certiflcate  to  completion  of  the  aeventh  grade. 
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These  certificates  must  be  kept  on  file  by  all  employers  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  must  be  accessible  "  to  any  attendance 
officer,  inspector  of  factories,  or  other  authorized  inspector  or  officer 
charged  with  the  enforcement "  of  the  child-labor  law.* 

In  Maryland,  as  in  Connecticut,  employment  certificates  are  good 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  to  whom  they  are  made  out  and 
must  be  renewed  whenever  the  child  changes  employers.  In  Mary- 
land the  law  specifies  in  addition  that  they  shall  be  renewed  also 
whenever  the  child's  occupation  is  changed,  even  though  he  con- 
tinues to  work  for  the  same  employer.*  Every  time  the  child  changes 
his  occupation  or  his  employer,  instead  of  only  w^hen  he  first  goes  to 
work,  as  in  New  York,  he  must  secure  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
from  an  authorized  physician.' 

Maryland  has  two  compulsory  education  laws,  one  applying  to 
Baltimore  City,  which  is  not  a  part  of  any  county  of  the  State,  and 
the  other  applying  to  the  counties — that  is,  to  the  entire  State  outside 
of  Baltimore  City.  In  Baltimore  City  all  children  between  8  and 
14  yeai's  of  age,  and  in  the  counties  all  those  between  7  and  13  years 
of  age,  must  attend  school  throughout  the  entire  session.  In  Balti- 
more children  over  14,  no  matter  what  their  grade  in  school,  are 
exempted  from  attendance  under  the  education  law  if  they  are 
"  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere,'* 
but  unless  so  employed  they  must  continue  to  go  to  school  until  they 
become  16.  In  the  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  law  applies  to  children  up  to  17  years  of  age — 
children  of  13  and  14  years  being  required  to  attend  school  for  at 
least  100  days  and  for  the  entire  session  unless  regularly  and  law- 
fully employed,  and  those  of  15  and  16  years  being  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  unless  they  have  completed  the  seventh  grade. 
Children  throughout  the  State  who  are  receiving  equivalent  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  and  those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  unfit  to 
attend  school  are  exempted  from  these  provisions.*  Attendance 
officers  in  both  Baltimore  City  and  the  counties  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  education  law.*^  Schools  for  white  children  are  in 
session  from  9  to  10  months  of  the  year;  those  for  colored  children, 
from  6i  to  10  months. 

1  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  9,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1910,  cb.  222.  For 
the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

>A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  10,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1910,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  101. 

*A.  C.  1911,  Yol.  8  (1914),  art.  100.  sec.  11,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1910,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

*A.  C.  1911,  Yol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sees.  153  and  102,  the  latter  as  amended  by  Acts 
of  1010,  ch.  500.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  90,  97. 

■A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  150,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1910,  ch.  600,  and 
■ec  157.    £\>r  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  90. 
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Other  laws  regulating  the  work  of  children  in  Maryland  are  those 
prohibiting  their  employment  in  certain  dangerous,  injurious,  or 
immoral  occupations  and  those  restricting  their  hours  of  labor.^ 
Children  of  certificate  age,  i.  e.,  under  16,  are  forbidden  employment 
in  over  a  hundred  different  occupations,  including  operating  ma- 
chinery driven  by  power  other  than  foot  or  hand  power,  employ- 
ment in  mines  and  coal  breakers,  and  work  in  many  processes  in- 
volving the  use  of  poisons  and  on  many  kinds  of  dangerous  ma- 
chines. Employment  under  16  in  theatrical  exhibitions  is  also  pro- 
hibited.^ Certain  other  employments  are  prohibited  for  all  children 
under  18  years  of  age.  These  include  the  operation  of  elevators, 
work  in  distilleries,  breweries,  or  other  establishments  where  malt 
or  alcoholic  liquors  are  manufactured  or  bottled,  oiling  or  cleaning 
machinery  in  motion,  and  many  other  dangerous  and  injurious 
occupations.*  No  minor  may  be  employed  in  any  saloon  or  bar- 
room where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,*  or  be  sent  by  a  telegraph, 
telephone,  or  messenger  company  "to  any  house  of  ill  repute-  or 
questionable  character."* 

The  child-labor  law  fixes  a  maximum  of  8  hours  per  day  and  48 
per  week  and  prohibits  night  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  for 
children  under  16  in  all  the  occupations  and  establishments  for  which 
employment  certificates  are  required,  except  in  canning  and  packing 
establishments,  where  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labor.* 
In  addition,  the  employment  of  messenger  boys  under  18  in  cities 
of  20,000  or  over  ^  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  is  made  illegal.* 

Employment  certificates  must  be  issued  in  Baltimore  City  by  the 
State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  and  in  the  counties  either  by  this 
J>oard  or  by  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  or  persons  desig- 
nated by  them  in  writing.*^  The  board  has  the  power  to  draft  cer- 
tificate forms  ^^  and  should  receive  from  all  county  certificate-issuing 
officials  duplicates  of  all  certificates  granted  and  a  record  of  all 
refused.^^ 

^  The  employment  of  children  Is  indirectly  affected  by  the  provision  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  which  excludes  from  its  applicaUon  children  employed  under  the  legal 
T/orking  ago    A.  C.  1911.  vol.  3  (1914),  art  101,  sec.  33. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sees.  7  and  8,  both  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1910, 
ch.  222.  Employment  under  10  is  also  prohibited  in  rope  walking,  singing,  dancing,  and 
other  mendicant  or  wandering  businesses.     A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  27.  sec.  476. 

3  A.  C.  191  \  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  hec.  21. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  2  (1911),  art.  56,  sec.  98;  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  22. 

■  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  1  (1911),  art.  23,  sees  376,  377. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  22A,  as  added  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222; 
Kca.  25  and  41,  both  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222. 

'  Baltimore  and  Cumberland. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  24. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914).  art.  100,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916.  ch.  222. 
ITor  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

»  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  300,  sec.  18.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 

"A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec  16.  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  221. 
^or  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 
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The  officials  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman,  are  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  child-labor  laws  throughout  the  State,^  and  inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  The  mine  inspector  for  Allegany  and 
Garrett  Counties,  the  only  mining  counties  in  the  State,  cooperates 
with  the  child-labor  inspector  for  that  district  by  reporting  to  her 
cases  of  illegal  employment.  School-attendance  officers  may  enter 
industrial  establishments  to  inspect  employment-certificate  files,  and 
are  required  to  report  all  children  found  illegally  employed  both  to 
the  certificate-issuing  officer  and  to  the  school  authorities.' 

This  study  describes  the  laws  relating  to  employment  certificates 
in  effect  on  December  1,  1917,  and  the  system  of  administration  ex- 
isting at  that  time*  Information  for  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cam- 
bridge, Cumberland,  Frederick,  and  Hagerstown,  and  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Allegany,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Frederick,  Garrett,  and 
Washington  has  been  obtained  by  field  investigation.  Data  for  the 
other  Maryland  counties  were  secured  through  interviews  with  the 
officials  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  and  by  field  studies 
in  six  of  the  eastern  counties.  Seven  physicians,  who  issued  over 
1,000  certificates  in  1917,  were  interviewed.  Information  was  also 
obtained  from  the  published  reports  of  the  board. 

At  the  time  the  study  was  made  the  United  States  child-labor 
law  ^  had  been  in  force  for  only  three  months  and  had  not  materially 
affected  the  methods  of  administration  of  the  State  law. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  study  certain  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  Maryland  laws  relating  to  employment  certificates.^  The 
child-labor  law  has  been  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  minimum  age  for  employment  in  canning  and  packing  es- 
tablishments is  raised  from  12  to  14. 

2.  Vacation  employment  certificates  may  be  issued  only  to  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  instead  of  to  children  between 
12  and  16. 

3.  The  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  is  given  the  power  to 
issue  temporary  employment  certificates  to  boys  between  14  and  1(5 
years  of  age  who  are  mentally  retarded  and  are  unable  to  make  fur- 
ther advancement  in  school,  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Baltimore  or  of  any  county. 

>A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  3  (1914),  art  27,  sec.  273;  art.  100,  sec.  48,  as  amended  by  Acts  uf 
1916,  cb.  222.    For  the  text  of  tbese  sectiona,  see  pp.  95,  104. 

*A.  C.  1911,  Yol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  160;  art.  100,  sec.  34.  For  the  test  of  thirst 
sectlona,  see  pp.  98,  103. 

*Thl8  law  has  since  been  declared  onconstltntlonal  (June  8,  1918). 

*  Acts  of  1918,  ch.  495,  sec.  1,  amending  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sees.  6,  IS, 
and  15 ;  Acts  of  1918,  ch.  495,  sec.  2,  adding  sec.  36A  to  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  100. 
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4.  Specified  documentary  evidence  of  age  ^  is  made  acceptable  evi- 
dence for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  provided  a  birth 
or  baptismal  certificate  or  a  passport  can  not  be  obtained. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  Maryland  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  two  agencies, 
the  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  and  the  local  school  authori- 
ties or  their  deputies.  The  State  board  issues  certificates  in  Balti- 
more and  by  agreement  with  the  county  school  superintendents  in 
certain  other  places,  appoints  the  examining  physicians  in  Baltimore, 
and  enforces  the  child-labor  law  by  means  of  its  inspectors  through- 
out the  State;  the  county  school  superintendents  have  the  power 
either  to  issue  certificates  or  to  deputize  some  person  to  issue  them  out- 
side of  Baltimore  City  and  to  appoint  the  examining  physicians  in 
the  counties;*  the  local  school  principals  everywhere  issue  school 
records;*  and  both  the  school  superintendents  and  the  school  princi- 
pals, together  with  the  attendance  officers,  enforce  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  law.*  In  addition  the  Baltimore  police  commis- 
sioners have  charge  of  the  annual  school  census  taken  in  that  city,' 
while  in  the  counties,  beginning  in  1918,  the  county  school  superin- 
tendents under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education  will 
direct  the  taking  of  a  biennial  county  school  census.®  The  whole  em- 
ployment-certificate system  is  dominated,  however,  by  the  State 
board  of  labor  and  statistics,  which,  by  reason  of  its  power  to  draft 
the  blank  certificate  forms  to  be  used,^  as  well  as  because  of  its  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  entire  child-labor  law,' 
exercises  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  school  superintendents  and 
the  persons  designated  by  them  to  issue  certificates. 

In  practice,  employment  certificates  are  issued  (1)  hy  the  Balti- 
more office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  to  applicants,  not 

^  The  evidence  specified  is  as  follows :  "A  bona  fide  contemporary  record  of  the  date  and 
place  of  the  child's  birth  kept  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  records  of  the  births  in  the 
family  of  the  child  are  preserved,  a  passport  showing  the  age  of  the  child,  a  certificate 
of  arrival  in  the  United  States  issued  by  the  United  States  immigration  officers  and  show- 
ing the  age  of  the  child,  or  a  life  Insurance  policy ;  provided  that  such  other  [sic]  satia- 
factory  documentary  evidence  has  been  in  existence  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  time  it 
Is  offered  in  evidence ;  and  provided  further  that  a  school  record  or  a  parent's,  guardian's, 
or  custodian's  affidavit,  certificate,  or  other  written  statement  of  age  shall  not  be  accepted 
except  as  specified  in  paragraph  id)   [requiring  physician's  certificate  of  age].*' 

SA.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  27,  sec.  278;  art.  100,  sees.  12,  18,  and  48,  all  a« 
amended  by  Acts  of  191G,  ch.  222  (sec.  13  amended  also  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  701).  For 
the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  95,  100,  104. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  17.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  77,  sees.  167,  100.  Por  the  text  of  these  sections, 
see  pp.  96,  97. 

»  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  77,  sec.  159.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  97. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sees.  12F,  21D.  and  25M,  all  as  added  by  Acts  of 
1916,  ch.  506.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  95. 

'A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  18.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 

■A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  27,  sec.  273;  art.  100,  sec.  48,  as  amended  by  Acta  of 
1916,  ch.  222.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  95,  104. 
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only  from  Baltimore  City  but  from  adjacent  counties;*  (2)  by  the 
agent  in  charge  of  the  board's  branch  office  at  Cumberland  to  appli- 
cants in  the  four  western  Maryland  counties,  Allegany,  Frederick, 
Washington,  and  Garrett;  *  (3)  by  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  board's 
branch  office  at  Cambridge  to  applicants  from  a  part  of  Dorchester 
County;  and  (4)  by  physicians  appointed  ffcr  the  purpose  by  the 
county  school  superintendents  to  applicants  from  the  res*  of  Dor- 
chester County  and  from  the  other  Maryland  counties. 

The  certificate  forms  used  ■  are  drafted  by  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics  and  furnished  by  that  board  to  the  issuing  officers  as  the 
law  requires.  The  preliminary  papers  required  by  law  need  not  be 
those  formulated  by  the  board  provided  they  state  fully  the  facts 
called  for,*  but  in  practice  those  used  are  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
forms  drifted  and  supplied  by  the  board.  These  papers  are  a  prom- 
ise of  employment,"  a  school  record,*  a  physician's  certificate  of 
physical  fitness,^  and,  if  no  preferred  evidence  of  age  can  be  pro- 
duced, an  affidavit  of  the  parent  together  with  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate of  age.'  County  issuing  officials  must  keep  a  record  of  all  ap- 
plications for  certificates  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  board.^ 

The  number  and  kind  of  employment  certificates  issued  in  Mary- 
land during  1916  is  shown  in  the  table  below.*® 

NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  IN  ItARYLAND 

DURING  1916. 


-     .      ■ : 

• 

All  certifi- 
cates. 

General  employment  ootiflcat^.a 

— ■                           .   ■  ^ 

Vacation  employment  certificates.* 

Locality. 

Total. 

Original. 

Subse- 
quent. 

Total. 

Orlcinal. 

Subse- 
quent. 

Entire  State 

15,217 

8,612 

4,051 

4,561 

6,606 

5,147 

1,468 

Baltimore  officew 

Western  counties 

Eastern  counties 

11,541 

709 

3,967 

8,256 
246 
110 

3,606 
246 
110 

4,561 

3,285 

463 

2,857 

1,939 

370 

2,838 

1,346 
93 
19 

"  Temporary  certificates  are  not  included.  Information  as  to  the  number  of  such 
certificates  issued  in  1916  is  not  available. 

*  The  reports  from  the  western  and  eastern  counties  show  no  subsequetft  general  certifi- 
cates issued  in  1016. 

>Any  child  may  secure  a  certificate  at  the  Baltimore  office,  and  children  who  llye 
within  the  5-cent  carfare  sone  must  do  so.  Practically  all  applicants  fiom  Baltimore  and 
Anne  Arundel  Counties  come  to  the  Baltimore  ofllce. 

2  No  certificates  were  issued  in  Garrett  County  in  1916. 

•Forms  1,  2,  3,  4;  pp.  107-110. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914).  art  100,  sec.  18.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 
This  section  specifies  that  the  "  certificates  and  other  papers  *'  required  In  the  Issuance 
of  employment  certificates  are  to  be  formulatd  by  the  board,  but  partially  nullifies  this 
provision  by  adding  a  proviso  that  the  preliminary  papers  shall  be  suiflclent  if  they  state 
fully  the  facts  called  for  by  the  law,  even  though  they  are  n»t  on  forms  furnished  by  the 
l)oard. 

•Form  6,  p.  110. 

•Form  6,  p.  111. 

^Form  7  (reverse)  contains  the  physician's  certification.     (See  p.  112.) 

•Form  8,  p.  112. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  16,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.  For 
the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  101. 

!•  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Btattstlca, 
1916,  pp.  101,  133,  134,  139,  145,  154,  157. 
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Baltimore  office, — ^The  staff  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics, 
which  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chairman  attends  to  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates  in  Baltimore  City,  consists  of 
eight  persons:  The  assistant  to  the  board,  who  supervises  the  work 
of  the  staff;  a  receiving  and  filing  clerk;  a  certificate-issuing  officer; 
an  assistant  certificate-issuing  officer;  two  examining  physicians; 
and  two  stenographers,  who  are  also  file  clerks.  In  addition,  as  the 
board  does  not  have  a  clerical  or  statistical  staff,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  from  two  to  four  days  each  month  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  five  of  the  seven  inspectors  attached  to  the  board  in  the  filing  of 
records,  the  performance  of  clerical  work,  and  the  tabulation  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  month's  work.  There  are  no  civil-service  requirements 
for  these  positions,  and  the  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor, appoints  its  own  staff,  including  the  examining  physicians.^ 

Applicants  for  certificates  who  live  in  Baltimore  City,  as  well  as 
those  from  adjacent  counties,  are  received  at  the  main  office  of  the 
board  of  labor  and  statistics,  which  is  located  in  a  large  office  building 
in  the  center  of  the  city  near  the  business  district.  The  office  is  open 
from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  physical  examinations  are  made 
usually  between  10  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.,  when  at  least  one  of  the  examin- 
ing physicians  is  on  duty. 

During  1916  the  Baltimore  office  dealt  with  16,557^  applicants  for 
certificates  or  permits  of  different  kinds,  issued  11,541  employment 
certificates,  and  refused  2,268  applications  for  guch  certificates.' 

Western  Maryland  counties.^ — The  staff  of  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics,  which  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chairman  issues  all 
employment  certificates  in  Allegany,  Frederick,*  Garrett,  and  Wash- 
ington Counties,  consists  of  a  child-labor  inspector  and  a  clerk,  with 
headquarters  in  Cumberland.  Both  the  inspector  and  the  clerk  issue 
certificates  in  Cumberland.  The  inspector  issues  certificates  also 
in  Lonaconing,  Frostburg,  and  Mt.  Savage  in  Allegany  County,  in 
Hagerstown  and  Williamsport  •  in  Washington  County,  in  Frederick 
in  Fredericlc  County,  and  wherever  needed  in  Garrett  County.  The 
inspector  visits  Hagerstown  at  least  three  times  a  month  and  the 

^A.  C.  1911,  Yol.  2  (1911),  art.  89,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  406;  vol. 
8  (1914),  art.  100.  sec.  48,  as  amended  by  AcU  of  1916,  ch.  222.  For  the  text  of  these 
sections,  see  pp.  98,  104. 

=  Twenty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1010,  p.  101.  The  16,557  applications  include  those  of  newsboys,  other  street  traders, 
and  children  desiring  "  OTer-16  "  statements.  Although  the  issuance  of  street  trades  per- 
mit.s  is  not  included  In  this  study,  the  total  number  of  applications  of  all  kinds  is  given 
here  to  show  the  work  done  by  the  certificate-issuing  officials. 

3  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916.  p.  101. 

*  This  term  is  used  throughout  the  report  to  indicate  the  four  counties  of  Allegany, 
Frederick,  Garrett,  and  Washington. 

^  The  physician  appointed  for  Brunswick  has  power  to  issue  certificates,  but  has  never 
exercised  that  power. 

*  Applicants  from  Williamsport  usually  apply  at  Hagerstown  for  certificates,  but  in 
the  summer  of  1916  the  inspector  issued  vacation  certificates  for  employment  in  a  can- 
nery In  Williamsport  at  the  cannery  office. 
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■ 

other  places  at  irregular  intervals.  Twelve  physicians  have  been 
appointed  by  the  county  school  superintendents  to  give  the  physi- 
cal examinations  to  applicants  for  certificates  in  these  counties,  but 
in  actual  practice  the  examinations  are  usually  given  by  the  physi- 
cians appointed  for  the  six  towns  named  above,  since  nearly  all 
the  certificates  are  issued  in  those  places. 

At  irregular  intervals  the  examining  physicians  send  to  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools  lists  of  the  children  examined  ^  in  order 
to  collect  the  fee  of  50  cents  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  each 
physical  examination  given.'  Before  these  lists  are  sent  to  the  su- 
perintendents— a  formality  required  by  the  law — they  are  submit- 
ted to  the  issuing  officer,  who  compares  them  with  her  record  of  cer- 
tificates issued.  They  are  forwarded  by  the  superintendents  to  the 
Baltimore  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  where  state- 
ments^ of  amounts  due  to  the  physicians  are  prepared  and  pay- 
ment is  made. 

The  Cumberland  office  is  in  a  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the 
county  school  commissioners,  one  of  which  they  have  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  board.  In  Hagerstown  the  inspector  has  an  office  in 
the  same  building  as  the  examining  physician,  while  in  the  other 
places  visited  she  uses  the  offices  of  the  examining  physicians.  The 
office  of  the  physician  in  Cumberland  is  located  about  three  blocks 
from  that  of  the  issuing  office. 

During  1916,  709  employment  certificates  were  issued  to  children 
in  these  counties,  and  497  applications  were  refused.* 

EoBtem  Maryland  counties? — In  August,  1916,  the  board  of  labor 
and  statistics  established  a  branch  office  in  Dorchester  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Cambridge.  The  staff,  which  consists  of  a  child- 
labor  inspector  and  a  clerk,  is  responsible,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  for  the  issuing  of  all  employment 
certificates  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  and  in  Dorchester  County 
south  of  Cambridge.*  The  office  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
from  1  to  4.30  p.  m.,  daily  except  on  Saturday,  when  it  closes  at 
noon.  Certificates  are  issued  only  in  Cambridge  and  during  the  sum- 
mer in  some  cases  on  cannery  premises.  All  the  work  of  issuing  is 
done  by  the  clerk.  The  physical  examinations  are  given  by  a  physi- 
cian appointed  by  the  county  school  superintendent. 

»  Korm  9,  p.  113. 

*  A.  C.  1911.  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  47.    For  the  text  of  thia  section,  see  p.  104. 

»  Form  10,  p.  113. 

«  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  StatlstioR, 
lOlG,  pp.  133-135,  145.  In  addition,  this  ofUce  issued  139  street  trades  permits  to  chll- 
clren  in  Cumberland.     Ibid.,  p.  134. 

s  This  term  is  used  throughout  the  report  to  indicate  all  ttie  Maryland  counties  except 
Alleghany,  Frederick,  Garrett,  and  Washington  (called  the  western  Maryland  counties) 
and  those  parts  of  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties  which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Baltimore  office. 

<The  issuing  of  certificates  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  this  county  (Hoopers 
Island)  l8  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  office. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  eastern  counties  the  physicians  appointed  as 
medical  examiners  by  the  county  school  superintendents  issue  em- 
ployment certificates;  each  physician  is  assigned  a  specified  district. 
These  issuing  officers  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board.^  They  receive  applicants  during  their  regular  office 
hours;  but  frequently,  by  special  arrangement  with  employers,  they 
examine  on  the  premises  children  who  are  to  go  to  work  in  canneries. 

These  issuing  physicians  send  to  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
statistics,  usually  once  or  twice  a  year,  lists  of  the  children  to  whom 
they  have  issued  certificates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  50-cent  fee  for 
each  physical  examination.  The  same  form  *  is  used  and  the  same 
procedure  is  followed  in  transmitting  the  lists  as  in  the  western 
counties.  At  the  same  time  they  send  also  the  duplicates  of  cer- 
tificates issued  which  the  law  requires  them  to  forward  to  the  State 
board.'  The  law  also  specifies  that  whenever  a  certificate  is  refused 
a  record  of  the  refusal  shall  be  sent  to  the  board,  and  the  physicians 
are  instructed  to  use  a  special  form  *  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the 
physicians,  however,  do  not  send  in  these  reports  of  refusals  at  all, 
and  those  who  do  comply  with  this  provision  send  them  not  at  the 
time  of  the  refusal  but  once  or  twice  a  year  along  with  the  lists  of 
certificates  issued.  Sometimes  the  prescribed  forms  are  used;  at 
other  times  the  names  are  merely  listed.  All  these  duplicate  cer- 
tificates and  reports  are  examined  carefully  in  the  office  of  the  board 
of  labor  and  statistics.  If  a  certificate  is  riot  properly  filled  out, 
if  .the  data  it  contains  do  not  agree  with  the  report  of  certificates 
issued,  or  if  it  appears  to  have  been  issued  illegally,  a  board  official 
through  correspondence  with  the  issuing  officer  either  secures  the 
missing  data  or  corrects  the  errors.  If  after  investigation  a  cer- 
tificate is  shown  to  have  been  issued  contrary  to  law,  it  is  revoked 
by  the  board.  In  these  cases  the  issuing  officer  must  recall  the  origi- 
nal certificate,  send  it  to  the  office  of  the  board,  and  see  that  the 
child  is  dismissed.  After  this  examination  a  statement"  of  the 
amount  due  the  physician  is  filled  out,  and  payment  is  made  as  in 
the  western  counties. 

During  1916,  53  of  the  82  physicians  appointed  for  these  counties 
reported  a  total  of  2,967  employment  certificates  issued,  18  reported 
that  they  had  issued  none,  5  made  partial  reports,  and  6  made  no  re- 
ports. The  number  of  certificates  includes  also  those  issued  by  the 
representative  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  at  Cambridge 
after  August  1,  1916.    Between  January  and  August  the  examining 

>  For  InstructlonB  In  regard  to  methodfl  of  issuing  certificates,  sent  by  the  State  lK>ard 
of  labor  and  statistics  to  the  issuing  officials  in  the  eastern  counties,  see  p.  125. 

"Form  9,  p.  113. 

>A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec  16,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1816,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102, 

*Fo?in  11.  p.  113. 

•Form  10,  p.  118. 
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physicians  granted  all  the  certificates  issued.  Of  these  certificates 
2,857,  or  over  96  per  cent,  were  vacation,  and  only  110  were  general 
employment  certificates.*  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  these 
counties  children  are  employed,  for  the  most  part,  between  June 
and  November  in  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  sea  food,  both  sea- 
sonal industries.  According  to  these  reports,  83  applications  for 
certificates  were  refused,* 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  CERTIFICATES. 

Four  principal  kinds  of  employment  certificates  are  issued  in 
I  Maryland:    (1)  Original  general  certificates ;  (2)  subsequent  general 

-  certificates;   (3)  original  vacation  certificates;  and  (4)  subsequent 

vacation  certificates.*    In  addition  to  these,  the  board  of  labor  and 
j^  statistics  grants  temporary  certificates  in  certain  cases.    Upon  pres- 

entation of  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  this  board  also  issues  "  over- 
16  statements  "  to  employers  on  request  for  children  who  claim  to  bo 
over  16  years  of  age  but  for  whom  an  inspector  might  demand  evi- 
dence of  age. 

ORIGINAL  GENERAL  CERTIFICATES. 

I  In  order  to  obtain  an  original  general  certificate,  a  child  must  (1) 

0ame  to  the  office  of  the  certificate-issuing  official ;  (2)  be  accompanied 
hf  <me  of  his  parents,  his  guardian,  or  legal  custodian,  or,  lacking 
iiBfy  of  these,  by  his  next  friend;  (3)  bring  an  "employment  ticket," 
» pwQcribed  form  of  promise  of  employment,  signed  by  an  employer; 
(4)  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of  age;  (5)  present  a  school  record 
showing  that  he  has  complied  with  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  certificate  law;  (6)  pass  a  literacy  test;  and  (7)  pass  a  physical 
examination.* 

Where  representatives  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  issue 
certificates,  school-record  forms  are  distributed  to  the  principals  of 
all  public,  private,  arnd  parochial  schools.  In  other  places  the  issuing 
officers  give  these  forms  to  the  children  upon  application.  Employ- 
ment-ticket forms  have  been  widely  distributed  by  the  board  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  settlement  houses,  schools,  and  other 

places  where  Ihey  will  be  accessible  to  children. 

— 

1  Twenty  fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1016.  pp.  153,  154. 

=  Ibkl.,  p.  160. 

3  The  law  provides  for  two  main  claBses  of  employment  certificates,  general  and  yaca- 
tion,  and  specifies  certain  conditions  under  which  new  certificates  shall  be  issued.  Tbo 
cUaslAcatlon  here  given  is  that  used  by  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  191G. 
cb.  2t2.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

*  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  13,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  chs.  222, 
701 ;  sec.  14,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.  For  tho  text  of  these  Bectiouri, 
see  pp.  100,  101. 

7a966'--10 2 
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Instructions  ^  giving  clearly  and  concisely  the  essential  directions 
to  be  followed  by  both  parents  and  children  in  securing  employment 
certificates  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  with  the  employment 
tickets  in  Baltimore  City,  but  in  spite  of  these  instructions  many 
children  do  not  bring  the  requisites  necessary  for  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate on  their  first  visit  to  the  issuing  office.  Similar  sets  of  instruc- 
tions,^ for  use  in  the  eastern  counties  have  been  sent  to  the  examining 
physicians  to  be  given  to  parents  and  children,  but  they  have  not 
been  generally  distributed.  In  the  western  counties  there  are  no 
printed  instructions  for  distribution,  but  information  regarding  the 
law  and  the  requirements  for  a  certificate  is  circulated  widely  by  the 
representative  of  the  board  and  by  the  attendance  officers. 

According  to  law  all  Maryland  children  must  comply  with  the 
same  requirements  in  order  to  obtain  certificates.  The  procedure  fol- 
lowed, however,  differs  according  to  whether  application  is  made  to 
the  officials  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  in  Baltimore  City,  in 
the  western  Maryland  counties,  or  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity  in 
Dorchester  County,  or  is  made  to  the  physicians  authorized  by  the 
county  school  superintendents  to  issue  certificates  in  other  places  in 
the  eastern  counties.  Children  to  whom  certificates  are  granted  by 
couniy  issuing  officials  must  make  application  in  the  county  where 
they  reside.* 

Baltimore  office, — If  a  child  who  wishes  to  apply  for  a  certificate' 
follows  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  instructions,  he  first  obtains  % 
blank  employment  ticket*  from  the  principal  of  the  school  which  he 
has  last  attended.  After  his  prospective  employer  has  filled  out  this 
ticket,  the  child  returns  to  the  principal  and  obtains  his  school  rec- 
ord.' Next  he  secures  either  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate  from 
a  public  official  or  a  transcript  of  his  baptismal  certificate  from  the 
church  where  he  was  christened,®  usually  the  latter.^  When  he  has 
his  employment  ticket,  his  school  record,  and  his  evidence  of  age,  the 
child  in  company  with  his  parent  •  visits  the  office  of  the  board. 

He  is  met  in  the  outer  office  by  the  receiving  clerk,  who  examines 
his  documents  and  searches  the  files  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  his 

iForm  12,  p.  113. 
•Form  13,  p.  114. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1010,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

*  Form  5.  p.  110. 
»Form  0,  p.  111. 

*  Form  14,  p.  114. 

^  To  comply  literally  with  the  law  be  should  first  try  to  secure  a  transcript  of  his 
birth  certificate,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  child  l)orn  in  Maryland  outside  of  Baltimore, 
the  issuing  oflBcer  accepts  a  baptismal  certificate  as  evidence  of  age  and  attempts  later 
himself  to  obtain  a  birth  certificate  as  corroborating  evidence.  See  section  on  evidoneo 
of  age,  p.  35. 

*  The  word  **  parent."  both  here  and  throughout  the  following  dlacussion,  la  used  to 
cover  also  any  person  who  stands  in  parental  relation  to  the  child. 
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first  visit  to  the  board.  She  then  plaees  the  documents^  together 
with  any  record  of  the  child  found  in  the  files,  on  the  desk  of  the 
issuing  officer  in  an  adjoining  room.  When  their  turn  comes,  the 
parent  and  child  are  interviewed  by  the  issuing  officer,  who  notes 
on  an  information  slip^  the  name,  address,  age,  birthplace,  and 
physical  description  of  the  applicant,  the  kind  of  evidence  of  age 
submitted,  his  school  history  and  his  reasons  for  leaving  school, 
his  prospective  occupation,  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer, 
and  the  kind  of  certificate  requested.  The  birthplace,  nationality, 
and  occupation  of  the  child's  father  and  of  his  mother  are  also 
recorded.  Next,  as  a  means  of  identification,  the  parent  and  the 
child  attach  their  signatures  to  an  information  card,^  to  -which  all 
the  data  on  the  information  slip  are  later  transferred  by  a  typist. 
The  parent  also  signs  the  information  slip.  In  addition,  every 
child  is  required  to  write  the  following  sentence  at  the  bottom  of 
his  information  card :  "  If  I  change  work,  I  must  get  a  new  permit." 
If  his  employment  ticket,  evidence  of  age,  and  school  record  are 
satisfactory  to  the  issuing  officer,  he  awaits  in  an  adjoining  room 
his  turn  for  the  physical  examination,  and  when  called,  goes  into 
the  physician's  office  to  be  examined. 

If  the  child  meets  the  physical  requirements  of  the  law,  the 
examining  physician  records  the  results  of  the  examination  on  the 
information  slip,  which  he  has  obtained  from  the  issuing  officer,  and 
sign^  his  initials.  The  child  now  takes  this  slip  to  a  typist  in  an- 
other room  who  examines  it  carefully  to  see  whether  it  indicates 
thpft  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements.  If  it  does,  she  fills  out 
in  duplicate  on  a  billing  machine  a  general  employment  certificate 
form*  upon  which  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  is 
printed  and  the  signature  of  the  issuing  officer  is  stamped. 

After  the  child  signs  the  original  certificate  it  is  given  to  him  to 
take  to  his  employer,  while  the  duplicate  is  kept  on  file.  Later  the 
data  on  the  information  slip  are  transferred  to  the  information  card, 
and  both  are  filed  as  permanent  office  records. 

The  certificate  states  that  the  child  has  met  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  that  he  nmy  work  for  the  employer  specified  in  the 
occupation  and  industry  designated.  It  also  gives  the  age,  date  of 
birth,  and  a  brief  physical  description  of  the  child,  together  with 
his  signature,  and  contains  instructions  to  the  employer  as  to  the 
returning  of  the  certificate,  legal  hours  of  labor  for  children  under 
IG  years  of  age,  and  occupations  in  which  the  employment  of  such 
children  is  prohibited. 

>  Fortn  7,  p.  111.    A  blue  slip  is  filled  out  for  a  girl  and  a  yellow  one  for  a  boy. 

*Forni  7,  p.  111.  The  form  of  the  information  card  Ls  exactly  like  that  of  the  slip. 
The  card,  which  Is  of  heayior  material,  is  a  more  useful  permanent  record  than  the  slip, 
though  both  are  preserved.  A  blue  card  is  filled  out  for  a  girl  and  a  yellow  one  for  a 
lK)y. 

•Form  1,  p.  107. 
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A  child  who  on  his  first  visit  does  not  bring  all  the  papers  required 
18  instructed  how  to  secure  whatever  evidence  of  his  eligibility — such 
as  proof  of  age  or  a  school  record — ^he  may  lack:  or,  if  the  issuing 
officer  finds  that  he  can  not  comply  with  the  law,  h?  is  refused  a  cer- 
tificate and  reported  to  the  school  authorities.  In  either  case  an 
information  slip  is  filled  out  as  completely  as  possible.  With  the 
exception  of  one  class  of  applicants  every  child  is  interviewed  by  the 
Issuing  official,  and  an  information  slip  is  made  out  for  him.  This 
exception  occurs  when  a  child  comes  to  the  office  with  no  documents 
whatever  and  unaccompanied  by  his  parent.  Such  a  child  is  in- 
structed by  the  receiving  clerk  to  bring  his  parent  and  is  given  direc- 
tions how  to  secure  the  necessary  documents,  but  no  record  is  made 
concerning  him  unless  he  returns. 

If  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  is  not  presented  on  the  child's 
first  visit  and  the  parent  says  that  he  can  not  bring  such  e^"idence, 
the  parent  makes  affidavit  to  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
and  present  residence  of  the  child.*  He  also  certifies  that  he  can 
secure  none  of  the  documentary  proofs  required  by  law.*  The  oath 
is  administered  by  the  issuing  officer  without  charge."  This  pro- 
cedure is  designed  to  save  the  parent  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
file  his  affidavit  in  case  none  of  the  documentary  proofs  of  age  ad- 
mitted by  law  can  be  obtained.  The  child  is  then  examined  for  a 
certificate  of  age  by  a  board  physician,  and  the  estimate  of  physio- 
logical age  is  recorded  in  a  space  provided  on  the  affidavit  form.* 
If  the  physician  certifies  that  he  is  of  legal  age,  and  if  the  child  fulfills 
the  other  requirements  of  the  law,  he  is  granted  a  temporary  cfettifi- 
cate*  good  for  10  days.  A  child  bom  in  Baltimore,  however,  is  re- 
quired to  wait  for  two  days  before  being  examined  for  a  certificate  of 
age  or  receiving  a  temporary  certificate  while  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  obtain  a  birth  certificate  from  the  city  department  of  health.  And 
if  a  child  was  born  in  Maryland,  outside  of  Baltimore,  a  telephone 
inquiry  is  made  of  the  State  board  of  health  *  as  to  whether  the  birth 
is  registered  before  the  parent's  affidavit  is  secured. 

After  a  temporary  certificate  has  been  granted,  the  issuing  officer 
attempts  to  obtain  some  form  of  documentary  evidence  of  the  child's 
age  to  substantiate  the  evidence  accepted.  If  no  contradictory  evi- 
dence is  secured,  a  regular  certificate  is  issued  at  the  end  of  the  10- 
day  period  on  the  basis  of  the  affidavit  and  the  physician's  certificate 
of  age,  or,  if  preferred  evidence  is  obtained,  on  tlie  basis  of  such 
evidence. 

*  Form  8  (rcverae),  p.  112. 
•Form  8,  p.  112. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  49.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  105. 

*  For  procedure  in  obtaining  snch  a  certificate,  see  p.  30. 

*  The  offices  of  the  State  board  of  health  are  located  in  Baltimore  City. 
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The  method  of  attempting  to  obtain  preferred  evidence  varies 
according  to  whether  the  child  was  born  (1)  in  Baltimore  City,  (2) 
outside  of  Baltimore  City  but  in  Maryland,  (3)  outride  of.  Maryland 
but  in  the  United  States,  and  (4)  outside  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  child  was  born  in  Baltimore  City,  a  request  for  a  transcript 
of  the  birth  certificate,*  together  with  a  card  on  which  a  reply  may 
be  written,^  is  mailed  immediately  to  the  registrar  of  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health.  The  latter  either  returns  the  transcript'  without 
charge  or  sends  back  a  statement  that  the  birth  is  not  registered. 
The  issuing  officer  also  instructs  the  child  to  try  to  secure  in  the 
meantime  a  baptismal  certificate  or  other  documentary  evidence,  and 
sometimes  writes  or  telephones  to  persons  who  may  be  able  to  furnish 
the  data.  The  child  is  told  to  return  in  two  days,  when  an  answer 
from  the  department  of  health  may  be  expected. 

If  the  child's  birthplace  is  outside  Baltimore  City  but  in  Mary- 
land, the  issuing  officer  inquires  by  telephone  of  the  Baltimore  office 
of  the  State  board  of  health  whether  the  birth  of  the  child  has  been 
registered.  If  the  record  of  the  birth  is  on  file,  the  date  of  birth  is 
accepted  as  given  over  the  wire.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
secure  a  transcript  of  the  certificate  in  such  instances.  If  the  birth 
is  not  registered,  the  issuing  officer  sends  a  form  letter  *  to  the  local 
registrar,  an  official  of  the  church  where  the  child  was  baptized,  the 
.physician  who  attended  at  his  birth,  or  any  other  person  who  might 
have  a  record  of  his  age.  This  letter  asks  for  such  evidence  of  the 
'child's  age  as  the  person  addressed  may  be  able  to  furnish. 
t  If  the  child's  birthplace  is  outside  of  Maryland  but  in  the  United 
States,  a  similar  form  letter  requesting  evidence  of  age  is  sent  to  some 
official  or  other  person  residing  in  the  child's  birthplace. 

The  child  whose  birthplace  is  outside  of  the  United  States  is  not 
required  to  write  abroad  for  documentary  evidence,  but  an  effort 
is  made  to  secure  any  such  evidence  as  may  exist  in  this  country. 
Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  such  a  child  was 
not  always  required  to  write  for  his  birth  certificate. 

If  an  applicant  does  not  present  a  school  record  he  must  get  one 
from  the  principal  of  the  school  which  he  last  attended,  and  if 
it  is  not  properly  signed  or  in  some  other  way  is  improperly  filled 
out  he  is  sent  back  to  his  principal  to  have  it  corrected.  No  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  issuance  of  school  records  during  vacation,  but 
a  form  letter  is  sent  in  June  of  each  year  to  all  schools  in  Baltimore 
City  and  to  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore  County,  calling  attention 
of  the  principals  to  the  fact  that  these  records  must  be  presented  by 
applicants  for  general  employment  certificates,  and  asking  that  they 

»Form  15,  p.  115. 
•Form  16,  p.  115. 
•Form  17,  p.  115. 
« Forms  18,  19,  20,  p.  110. 
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be  furnished  to  all  children  who  intend  to  apply  for  such  certificmtes 
daring  the  summer.  If  the  school  record  presented  does  not  convinoa 
the  issuing  officer  that  the  child  has  fulfilled  the  educational  require- 
ments, a  test  is  given  in  performing  simple  operations  in  arithm^c 
If  the  school  last  attended  is  outside  Baltimore  City  the  issuing 
officer  sends  for  the  school  record  unless  the  child  brings  it  with  him, 
and,  in  addition,  in  some  cases  a  test  similar  to  that  just  mentioned 
is  given.  If  the  board  physician,  after  investigation,  certifies  that 
a  child  is  mentally  unable  to  make  further  progress  in  his  studies, 
the  educational  requirements  may  be  waived  and  a  temporary  certifi- 
cate issued.^ 

A  child  who  does  not  present  an  employment  ticket,  or  who  pre- 
sents a  ticket  which  is  unsatisfactory,  is  instructed  to  bring  one  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  a  child  to  make  two  or  more  visits 
to  the  office  and  to  wait  for  one  or  two  days  and  sometimes  longer 
before  he  is  permitted  to  report  to  the  board  physician,  since  he  does 
not  usually  take  the  physical  examination  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
issuing  officer  that  he  has  met  all  the  requirements  in  regard  to  age, 
education,  and  employment.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs 
when  a  child  is  to  be  examined  for  a  physician^s  certificate  of  age. 
Such  a  child  is  given  the  examination  for  physical  fitness  at  the  same 
time  as  the  examination  for  age.  Moreover,  a  child  applying  for  a 
certificate  in  the  afternoon  must  wait  until  the  next  morning  for  his 
physical  examination,  as  the  physician^s  hours  are  between  10  a.  nu 
and  1  p.  m.  " 

If  an  applicant  fails  to  pass  the  physical  examination,  that  fact  is 
noted  on  his  information  card,  and  one  of  four  courses,  depending 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  defect  discovered,  may  be  followed : 

1.  The  certificate  may  be  withheld  temporarily  while  the  child  is 
undergoing  treatment  for  a  remediable  defect  which  makes  it  inad- 
visable for  him  to  work  even  for  a  short  time. 

2.  Occasionally  a  temporary  certificate*  may  be  given  the  child 
which  permits  him  to  work  for  a  specified  time  while  undergoing 
treatment  for  minor  physical  defects,  which  must  be  corrected  before 
he  is  granted  a  regular  certificate. 

3.  The  certificate  may  be  withlield  until  the  child  obtains  a  promise 
of  employment  in  an  occupation  more  suited  to  his  physique  than 
that  for  which  he  has  presented  an  employment  ticket. 

4.  The  certificate  may  be  refused  unconditionally. 

In  1916,  183  applications  for  general  and  124  for  vacation  employ- 
ment certificates  ^  were  refused  either  unconditionally  or  until  cei-tain 

1  For  procedure^  In  securing  such  certlflratt^s,  see  p.  32. 
*  Form  21   (both  face  and  reverse),  p.  116. 

^Twenty-nfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ifaryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1016,  p.  113. 
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defects  were  corrected  or  another  promise  of  employment  obtained. 
No  data  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  temporary  certificates 
granted  or  as  to  the  number  of  applicants  refused  for  each  separate 
cause. 

When  any  defect  is  discovered,  a  card  specifying  the  defect  and 
advising  treatment  ^  is  given  to  the  child  to  give  to  his  parent.  If 
the  parent  is  with  the  child  at  the  time  of  the  examination  the  physi- 
cian also  impresses  upon  the  parent  the  facts  as  to  the  child's  condi- 
tion and  urges  proper  treatment.  If  the  family  has  a  regular  phy- 
sician, the  child  is  advised  to  go  to  him;  if  not,  attention  is  called 
to  the  list  of  dispensaries  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card '  at 
which  iskillful  treatment  may  be  obtained  f r^.  The  child  is  advised 
tp  go  to  the  dispensary  nearest  his  home.  When  a  child  whose  cer- 
tificate has  been  withheld  or  who  has  been  granted  a  temporary  one 
returns  to  the  office  to  obtain  a  regular  certificate,  he  is  required  to 
bring  back  this  card,  on  which  has  been  entered  the  report  of  the 
physician  who  has  treated  him,  and  it  is  filed  in  the  office. 

If  a  certificate  is  refused  unconditionally,  a  duplicate  of  the  card 
given  to  the  child  is  sent  on  the  same  day  to  the  instructive  visit- 
ing nurse  association,  and  a  nurse  in  the  territory  in  which  the 
child  lives  i&  assigned  to  the  case.  If  she  finds  that  the  child  has 
not  received  medical  attention  as  advised,  she  tries  to  impress  the 
parents  with  the  importance  of  sending  him  immediately  to  a  phy- 
sician or  to  a  dispensary.  If  a  child  whose  certificate  is  withheld 
pending  correction  of  some  physical  defect  does  not  return  to  the 
office  of  the  board  within  a  month,  his  name  is  also  reported  to  the 
association  and  a  nurse  follows  up  the  case  in  the  same  way.' 

Both  when  a  certificate  is  refused  unconditionally  and  when  it  is 
withheld  until  a  physical  defect  is  corrected  or  until  a  promise  of 
employment  in  another  occupation  is  obtained,  the  child  is  told  to 
return  to  school  and  his  name  is  reported  to  the  school  attendance 
department  within  a  week. 

When  a  child  whose  parents  claim  to  be  in  need  must  be  refused  a 
certificate  because  he  can  not  fulfill  the  requirements,  the  parent  is 
asked  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  charitable  relief.  If  he  consents,  the 
issuing  officer  writes  immediately  to  the  organization  best  fitted  to 
give  assistance.  The  organization  usually  reports  later  to  the  board 
what  has  been  done.  Of  98  cases  referred  in  1916  relief  was  supplied 
in  at  least  24.* 

»Form  22,  p.  117. 
«Form  22   (reverse),  p.  117. 

*  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1910,  ^p.  15,  99. 
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During  the  year  ended  December  81,  1916,  the  Baltimore  office 
of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  issued  3,695  original  general 
certificates.* 

Western  Maryland  counties. — ^The  procedure  followed  in  the  issu- 
ing of  original  general  certificates  in  Cumberland  is  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics with  the  following  exceptions.  An  information  slip  and  an 
information  card  are  made  out  for  each  applicant  whether  or  not 
he  brings  any  papers  or  comes  with  his  parent.  The  children  receive 
their  physical  examinations  in  the  office  of  the  examining  physician 
appointed  by  the  county  school  superintendent,  while  in  Baltimore 
they  are  examined  in  the  board  office  by  the  board  physicians.  The 
blank  promise  of  employment  is  obtained  from  the  prospective  em- 
ployer instearl  of  from  the  school  principal  as  in  Baltimore.  The 
child  signs  his  name  but  is  not  required  to  write  a  sentence  on  his 
information  card,  and  the  parent  signs  only  the  information  card 
instead  of  both  the  card  and  the  slip.  In  places  where  evening 
schools  have  been  established  a  child  whose  school  record  shows 
that  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  county  compulsory  school-attendance 
requirements,  which  are  higher  than  the  educational  requirements 
for  a  general  employment  certificate,*  is  given  a  vacation  certificate  • 
on  condition  that  he  will  attend  evening  school.  General  certificates, 
however,  are  granted  only  to  those  applicants  whose  school  records 
show  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  county  school- 
attendance  law.  Such  a  record  is  always  accepted  without  any 
educational  test  other  than  the  child's  signature. 

The  forms,  with  the  three  following  exceptions,  are  the  same  as 
those  employed  in  the  Baltimore  office.  The  request  to  the  city  de- 
partment of  health  for  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate*  and  the 
card  for  reply  ^  are  not  used.  This  information  is  obtained  from  city 
and  county  registrars  by  telephone,  by  letter,  or  by  personal  investi- 
gation. The  card  recommending  treatment  of  physical  defects*  is 
not  used,  as  the  list  of  dispensaries  on  the  reverse  side  makes  it  appli- 
cable to  Baltimore  City  only,  but  children  whose  defects  should  be 
corrected  are  followed  up  by  the  issuing  officer. 

In  all  the  other  places  in  the  western  Maryland  counties  the  same 
procedure  is  followed  as  in  Cumberland  if  the  child  applies  for  a 
certificate  during  one  of  the  visits  of  the  issuing  officer.  At  other 
times  he  makes  application  to  the  examining  physician,  who,  upon 
presentation  of  evidence  of  age  and  a  promise  of  employment  in  a 

1  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistlcn, 
1016,  p.  101. 

2  See  p.  44. 

*  For  procedure  In  such  instances,  see  p.  2d, 
*Form  15,  p.  115. 
•Form  16,  p.  115. 
•Form  22,  p.  117. 
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legal  occupation,  issues  a  temporary  certificate '  good  until  the  next 
visit  of  the  representative  of  the  board.  At  that  time  the  child  must 
return  to  the  oflSce  and  secure  an  original  general  certificate,  follow- 
ing the  procedure  described  for  Cumberland.  In  Frostburg,  however, 
the  jAysician  gives  the  physical  examination  before  he  grants  the 
temporary  certificate,  as  his  oiBce  hours  are  not  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  issuing  officer  when  she  visits  the  town.  The  data  on 
the  information  slips  are  transferred  to  the  information  cards  by  tho 
assistant  in  the  Cumberland  office. 

In  Cumberland,  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  and  Frostburg  children 
who  are  refused  certificates  and  whose  families  are  in  need  of  char- 
itablg  assistance  are  reported  to  local  aid  societies. 

During  1916  there  were  issued  in  the  western  Maryland  counties 
246  original  general  certificates.* 

Eastern  Maryland  counties. — In  the  eastern  counties  a  child  de- 
siring a  general  employment  certificate,  if  he  lives  in  Cambridge  or 
in  Dorchester  County  south  of  Cambridge,^  must  apply  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  whose  office  is  at  Cam- 
bridge. If  he  lives  elsewhere  he  must  apply  at  the  office  of  the  local 
physical  examiner,  who  is  also  the  issuing  officer. 

A  child  applying  for  a  general  employment  certificate  at  the  Cam- 
bridge office  follows  substantially  the  same  procedure  as  that  de- 
scribed for  the  Baltimore  office  with  the  following  exceptions.  If 
he  does  not  present  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate  or  a  passport  he 
"^is  not  given  a  10-day  temporary  certificate,  as  the  law  provides,  but 
is  granted  a  regular  certificate,  either  on  the  basis  of  documentary 
evidence  such  as  a  Bible  or  other  religious  record  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  parent's  affidavit  supported  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age. 
The  issuing  officer  attempts  afterwards  to  obtain  a  birth  certificate, 
either  by  consulting  the  county  records  or  by  sending  letters  to  the 
child's  birthplace  as  is  done  in  the  Baltimore  office.  The  school 
record  must  show  that  the  child  has  completed  the  seventh  grade* 
and  is  usually  supplemented  by  a  statement  from  the  county  attend- 
ance officer  to  this  effect.  No  educational  test  is  given  other  than  the 
requirement  that  the  child  sign  his  name  and  write  on  the  informa- 
tion slip  such  a  sentence  as  "  If  I  change  work,  I  must  get  a  new 
permit."  The  parent  signs  only  the  information  card  instead  of 
both  the  card  and  the  slip.  A  child  who  applies  for  a  general  cer- 
tificate during  vacation  and  is  unable  to  obtain  his  school  record  is 
granted  a  vacation  certificate.    The  physical  examination  \b  given  in 

iPorm  21,  p.  116. 

>  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916.  pp.  184,  139. 

■The  issuing  of  certificates  In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  this  county  (Hoopers 
Island)  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cambridge  office. 

«  For  ruling  of  board  of  labor  and  statistics  on  this  point,  see  p.  44« 
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the  office  of  the  examining  physician,  which  is  situated  one  block 
from  the  issuing  office. 

With  the  exception  of  the  employment  certificate,  the  same  forms 
are  used  as  in  the  western  Maryland  counties.  The  certificate  form  ^ 
is  that  designed  for  the  eastern  counties.  It  differs  in  several  par- 
ticulars from  that  in  use  in  the  Baltimore  office  and  in  the  western 
counties.  Additional  spaces  are  given  in  which  to  indicate  the  kind 
of  evidence  of  age  accepted,  attendance  at  school,  and  grade  com- 
pleted. Instead  of  the  general  statement  that  the  child  "  has  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  section  13,  chapter  731,  Acts  of  1912," 
it  contains  a  statement  to  be  signed  by  the  issuing  officer  certifying 
that  the  child  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued  has  presented  the 
specific  documents  required  by  the  child-labor  law  and  has  been 
found  to  possess  the  educational  qualifications  required  by  the  school- 
attendance  law. 

A  child  applying  for  a  general  employment  certificate  to  one  of  the 
examining  physicians  in  the  eastern  counties  is  supposed  to  follow 
the  same  procedure  as  in  the  Baltimore  office,  but  it  varies  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  individual  physicians.  The  parent  is  not 
always  required  to  appear  with  the  child.  Bible  records  or  parents' 
affidavits  are  often  accepted  as  evidence  without  any  attempt  to 
secure  the  evidence  preferred  by  law.  The  10-day  temporary  cer- 
tificate is  never  used.  A  school  record  showing  that  the  child  has* 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  county  school-attendance  law  is 
usually  required,  although  in  some  cases  the  child's  word  is  taken 
as  to  his  grade  in  school.  The  same  forms  are  used  for  tlie  inf orma-** 
tion  card,*  the  employment  ticket,^  the  school  record,*  and  the  par- 
ent's affidavit  and  physician's  certificate  of  age,*  as  in  the  Baltimore 
office.  The  information  ship  is  not  used,  and  the  data  are  entered  by 
hand  on  the  information  card. 

As  a  rule  the  certificate  form  ^  used  is  the  same  as  that  described 
for  the  Cambridge  office,  but  a  few  of  the  physicians  visited  were 
using  an  obsolete  county  certificate  form  and  did  not  make  use  of  the 
information  cards. 

Both  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  counties  the  cer- 
tificate is  issued  in  duplicate,  the  original  being  given  to  the  child 
and  the  duplicate  sent  to  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics. 

During  1916  there  were  issued  in  the  eastern  Maryland  counties, 
including  those  issued  in  the  Cambridge  office  of  the  board  of  labor 
and  statistics,  110  original  general  certificates.** 

»  Form  2,  p.  108. 
*Form  7.  p.  111. 
•Form  5,  p.  110. 
*Form  0,  p.  111. 
•Form  8,  p.  112. 

•Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Lahor  and  Statistics, 
1910,  p.  154. 
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SUBSEQUENT  GENERAL  CERTIFICATES. 

A  chili  should  secure  a  new  employment  certificate  each  time  he 
changes  his  employer  or  his  occupation,  since  a  certificate  according 
to  law  is  valid  only  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  to  whom  it  is  made 
out  and  for  the  occupation  named  on  its  face.*  The  employer  is  re- 
quired to  return  the  certificate  of  a  child  leaving  his  employ  to  the 
issuing  official  by  registered  mail  within  24  hours,  if  the  child  so  de- 
mands; otherwise,  within  15  days  after  the  termination  of  employ- 
ment. The  law,  however,  contains  no  specific  requirement  that  the 
employer  shall  return  the  old  certificate  when  a  child  changes  from 
one  occupation  to  another  without  changing  his  employer,  and  pro- 
vides no  machinery  for  enforcing  the  provision  that  a  new  certificate 
be  obtained  in  such  a  case.  A  child  whose  certificate  has  been  returned 
to  the  issuing  officer  is  entitled  to  a  new  one  if  an  authorized  physician 
certifies  that  he  is  able  to  undertake  the  work  for  which  the  new  cer- 
tificate is  desired.* 

Baltimore  office. — A  child  who  desires  a  new  certificate  first  securas 
a  new  promise  of  employment.  Then  he  goes  to  the  office  of  the 
board  of  labor  and  statistics,  where  the  receiving  clerk  looks  in  the 
files  for  his  old  employment  certificate.  If  the  employer  has  not  j^et 
returned  the  certificate,  and  if  the  child  has  not  requested  its  return, 
he  is  instructed  to  ask  his  employer  to  mail  the  certificate  immedi- 
ately, and  is  told  to  come  back  to  the  office  the  next  day.  If  the 
child  has  requested  the  return  of  the  certificate,  the  receiving  clerk 
nokti^es  the  employer,  by  telephone,  to  mail  it  at  once  and  sends  him, 
by  mail,  the  section  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  return  of  certificates.* 
In  this  case  the  child  is  allowed  to  secure  his  subsequent  certificate 
without  further  delay,  although  the  law  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
such  certificates  only  to  children  whose  previous  certificates  have 
been  returned.  If  the  employer  has  returned  the  child's  certificate, 
or  if  the  child  has  requested  its  return,  the  receiving  clerk  takes  his 
information  slip  and  his  information  card  from  the  files  and  places 
them  on  the  desk  of  the  issuing  officer.  On  the  information  slip  the 
issuing  officer  writes  the  name  of  the  new  employer,  the  child's  occu- 
pation, and  the  wages  expected.  This  information  is  later  type- 
written on  the  information  card.  He  also  asks  whether  the  child  has 
worked  at  any  occupation  other  than  that  for  which  the  former  cer- 
tificate was  issued,  and  if  so  he  immediately  telephones  warning  the 
employer  against  repetition  of  this  kind  of  violation.     The  child  is 

^A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  8  (1914).  art  100,  soc.  16,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 

*A.  0.  1911,  ToL  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec  11,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.  For 
the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

*The  board,  either  by  repeated  letters  or  telephone  messages,  insists  upon  the  return 
of  the  certificate. 
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then  given  a  phi^sical  examination*  and  if  this  is  satisfactory  he 
obtains  his  new  certificate  in  the  same  manner  as  his  original  certifi- 
cate. Tlie  employment  ticket  form*  used  is  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed in  the  issuing  of  an  original  certificate*  and  the  certificate 
itself  does  not  differ  from  an  original  one. 

Durinff  the  Year  ended  Deceml3er  31.  1916.  the  Baltimore  office  of 
the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  ii^sued  4.561  subsequent  general  cer- 
tificates.* 

WcsUrn  and  ea^ttm  Maryland  count t<s. — Outside  Baltimore  City 
very  few  s-ubsecjuent  general  certificates  are  granted.  Xone  were  re- 
ported as  issued  in  1916.* 

-  In  the  we-tem  counties,  whenever  thev  are  issued,  substantiallv  the 
same  procedure  is  followed  and  the  same  forms  are  used  as  in  the 
Baltimore  office.  As  in  the  case  of  original  general  certificates,  the 
examining  physicians  in  places  outside  of  Cumberland  may  b>sue  tem- 
porary' certificates  pending  the  arrival  of  the  regular  issuing  officer. 
If  the  old  certificate  has  not  been  sent  in,  the  child  is  not  required  to 
wait  for  its  return,  but  the  issuing  officer  notifies  the  employer  and 
sees  that  it  is  sent  back  to  the  office. 

At  the  Cambridge  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  subse- 
quent certificates  are  Lssued  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Baltimore  office 
except  that  the  child  is  always  required  to  wait  imtil  the  employer 
sends  in  the  old  certificate.  Elsewhere  in  the  eastern  counties  a 
child  who  desires  a  subsequent  general  certificate  must  secure  a  new 
employment  ticket  and  return  to  the  physician  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained his  former  certificate.  After  the  physician  has  received  the  old 
certificate  from  the  child's  ertiployer,  or  sometimes  from  the  child 
himself,  he  grants  a  subsecjuent  certificate  identical  in  form  with  the 
old  one,  usually  without  making  another  physical  examination.  In- 
stead of  issuing  a  new  certificate  the  physician  sometimes  writes  in 
the  new  employers  name  on  the  old  certificate. 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUBSEQUENT  VACATION  CERTIFICATES. 

Vsication  certificates  permit  children  to  work  only  at  such  times  as 
tliey  are  not  required  by  law  to  attend  school,*  and  the  nHjuirements 
of  the  labor  law  for  securing  such  certificates  differ  from  those  for 
s<»curing  general  certificates  only  in  the  fact  that  ability  to  "  read  in- 
telligently and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 

»  Form  5,  p.  110. 

« Tw<»nty-flfth  Annoal  Rpport  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  IjiIjot  and  Statistics. 
lOlO,  p.  101. 

«Tw#»nty-flfth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statlstlca. 
1010,  pp.  i:i3,  145,  154.  157. 

*  A.  i\  1911,  vol.  3  (1914  >,  art.  100,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1910,  ch.  222.  For 
the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 
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giiage  "  is  substituted  for  the  presentation  of  a  school  record  showing 
completion  of  the  fifth  grade.*  Except  in  regard  to  this  educational 
requirement,  a  child  follows  substantially  the  same  procedure  in  ob- 
taining an  original  or  a  subsequent  vacation  certificate  in  Baltimore 
City,  the  western  counties,  and  the  eastern  counties,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed for  the  securing  of  an  original  or  subsequent  general  cer- 
tificate in  those  localities. 

A  child  living  in  Baltimore  City  is  required  to  sign  his  name  and 
write  on  his  information  slip  "  If  I  change  work,  I  must  get  a  new 
permit."  He  must  attend  day  school  throughout  the  entire  session, 
and  the  face  of  his  certificate  is  stamped  "  O.  K.  on  school  days  for 
three  hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  public-school  session  and 
for  eight  hours  on  Saturdays  and  school  holidays."  This  notice, 
though  not  required  by  law,  has  been  adopted  to  impress  upon  em- 
ployers the  fact  that  these  certificates  do  not  permit  employment 
during  school  hours.  A  child  living  in  the  counties  outside  of 
Baltimore  but  applying  at  the  Baltimore  office,  must  pass  the  sflme 
literacy  test,  but  is  subject  only  to  the  compulsory  education  law  of 
the  counties,  which  requires  100  days'  school  attendance  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  unless  the  child  has  completed  the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  western  counties  no  literacy  test  other  than  the  securing 
of  the  child's  signature  is  given.    In  many  cases  a  child  who  has  not 
.,.  completed  the  seventh  grade  is  permitted  to  work  on  a  vacation  cer- 
M  ti^cate,  provided  he  attends  evening  school,  during  the  period  when 
the.  law  requires  him  to  attend  day  school.     Otherwise  a  school 
,jrecord  showing  completion  of  100  days'  attendance  during  the  cur-v 
r^it  school  year  is  required.     Since  a  child  must  enter  school  not 
later  than  November  1,  this  means  that  ordinarily  vacation  certifi- 
cates may  be  secured  after  the  1st  of  April. 

In  Cambridge  the  child  must  sign  his  name  and  write  on  the  in- 
formation slip  "I  am  going  back  to  school,"  and  must  fulfill  the 
same  requirements  as  to  presentation  of  a  school  record  as  in  the 
western  counties.  A  child  who  applies  elsewhere  in  the  eastern 
counties  is  usually  given  no  educational  test  except  that  he  must  sign 
his  name  on  his  information  card. 

Tliesc  discrepancies,  due  in  part  to  the  differing  standards  of  the 
Baltimore  City  and  the  county  education  laws  and  in  part  to  dif- 
fering standards  of  enforcement,  are  explained  in  the  section  on  edu- 
cational requirements. 

The  vacation  certificate  issued  in  Baltimore  City  and  in  the  western 
counties'  and  that  issued  in  the  eastern  counties  ■  differ  but  slightly 

^A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  8  (1914).  art.  100,  sec.  14,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916.  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  101. 

■Form  3,  p.  109.     For  the  general  employment  certiflcato  form,  soo  p.  108. 
■Form  4,  p.  110.    For  the  general  employment  certiflcatc  form,  sec  p.  108. 
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in  form  and  content  from  the  general  employment  certificates  issued 
in  those  localities.  In  the  eastern  counties  the  vacation  certificate 
ia  given  to  the  child  in  an  envelope  ^  on  which  are  printed  the  sections 
of  the  law  applicable  to  his  employment. 

In  the  eastern  counties,  where  over  93  per  cent  of  the  vacation 
certificates  are  issued  for  work  in  canneries  and  where  a  very  large 
proportion  (96  per  cent  in  1916)  of  all  certificates  issued  are  vacation 
certificates,*  the  issuing  officers  frequently  meet  applicants  for  vaca- 
tion certificates  who  wish  to  work  in  canneries  on  the  cannery  prem- 
ises. Here,  through  arrangement  with  the  canners,  they  interview 
parents  and  children  who  live  too  far  away  to  come  conveniently  to 
their  offices.  This  is  usually  done  on  the  day  the  canneries  open.  In 
most  cases  applicants  thus  examined  have  been  granted  certificates.* 

During  1916  there  were  issued  in  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board 
of  labor  and  statistics  1,939  original  and  1,346  subsequent  vacation 
certificates.*  In  the  western  Maryland  counties  370  original  and  93 
suheequent  vacation  certificates'^  and  in  the  eastern  counties  2,838 
original  and  19  subsequent  vacation  certificates  ^  were  i^ued  during 
the  same  period.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  vacation  certificates 
granted  in  Baltimore  and  77  per  cent  of  those  granted  in  the  eastern 
counties  were  issued  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.' 

TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  provides  for  temporary  certificates  good  for  10  days  to  be  ' 
issued  to  children  who  can  not  present  as  evidence  of  age  a  birth  or* ' 
baptismal  certificate  or  a  passport.*  The  board  of  labor  and  statis-' 
tics  also  grants  such  certificates  in  other  cases  not  provided  for  in  the 
law.  In  practice  temporary  certificates  are  issued  to  four  classes  of 
applicants:  (1)  Children  in  Baltimore  City  and  in  the  western  coun- 
ties who  can  not  prove  their  age  by  birth  or  baptismal  certficates  or 
passports  or  who  are  delayed  in  obtaining  such  proof;  (2)  children 
in  the  western  Maryland  counties  outside  of  Cumberland  who  apply 

iFonn  23,  p.  118. 

*  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Stal!stle8, 
1910,    p.    lo5. 

^  Among  all  the  appHcantR  for  firen^^ral  and  vacation  employmont  certlfloate-s  in  the 
eastern  counties  in  1916,  only  83  are  re<*orded  as  refused.  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  1916,  p.  160. 

*  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statl$*ttcs, 
1016,    p.    101. 

» Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916,    pp.    133,    134,    139,    145. 

•Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1910,   pp.    154.    160. 

•Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statisttca, 
1916,  pp.  101,  156.  Statistics  for  the  number  of  certificates  Issued  in  the  western  Mary- 
land counties,  by  months,  are  not  available. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  13,  as  amended  by  Acts  ol  1916,  cbs.  2S2, 
701.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 
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at  the  offices  of  the  examining  physicians  in  the  interval  between  the 
visits  of  the  representative  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics; 
(3)  children  in  Baltimore  City,  in  the  western  Maryland  counties, 
and  in  Cambridge  ^  who  have  met  the  other  requirements  of  the  law 
but  who  must  have  specified  physical  defects  remedied  before  they 
can  obtain  regular  employment  certificates;  and  (4)  mentally  defec- 
tive children  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

A  child  of  the  fii*st  class,  i.  e,,  one  who  can  not  produce  any  of 
the  preferred  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  prescribed,  is  granted  a  tem- 
porary certificate*  to  work  for  10  days,,  provided  he  has  complied 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  law  and  his  parent  presents  an  affi- 
davit of  age  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  age  from  the  examin- 
ing physician.  The  child  is  told  that  the  certificate  is  only  temporary 
and  that  he  must  come  back  for  a  regular  one  when  it  expires.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  10-day  period  the  issuing  officer  upon  investiga- 
tion has  discovered  no  facts  contradicting  the  parent's  statement, 
he  issues  a  regular  employment  certificate  to  an  applicant  in  this 
class.  If  he  has  obtained  evidence  that  the  child  is  under  the  legal 
age,  he  refuses  the  certificate  and  reports  tlie  refusal  to  the  school 
authorities. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  Baltimore  City  the  child's  information 
card  and  slip  are  placed  in  the  "held-up"  file  and  the  date  of 
expiration  of  his  certificate  is  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  the  issuing 
officer.  If  the  certificate  is  not  returned  to  the  issuing  officer  on 
that  date,  the  employer  is  sent  a  form  letter '  requesting  its  return 
aa(^  asking  that  he  send  the  child  to  the  office  of  the  board  at  once. 
If  this  has  no  effect  the  employer  is  again  notified  either  by  tele- 
phone or,  if  necessary,  by  sending  an  inspector  to  investigate.  If 
the  child  does  not  come  back  to  the  office  the  school-attendance  de- 
partment is  notified  within  a  week.  In  western  Maryland  the  infor- 
mation card  and  slip  are  placed  in  a  "  held-up  "  file,  and,  if  the  cer- 
tificate is  not  returned  on  the  date  of  its  expiration,  the  issuing 
officer  notifies  the  employer  by  telephone  or  in  person  that  it  must 
be  returned  and  that  the  child  must  come  in  to  the  office.  In  any 
case,  if  the  child  does  not  return,  the  attendance  officer  is  notified 
immediately. 

The  second  class  of  applicants  are  children  in  the  western  Mary- 
land counties  outside  of  the  city  of  Cumberland  who  apply  at  the 
offices  of  the  examining  physicians  in  the  intervals  between  the  visits 
of  the  regular  issuing  official.  If  such  a  child  presents  a  promise 
of  employment  in  a  legal  occupation  and  evidence  that  he  is  of  legal 


» Id  a  very  few  cases  such  certlflcatea  arc  also  granted  by  the  physicians  appointed 
to  tasue  certiflcntea  In  the  eastern  oounties.  No  regular  pi-ocedure  is  followed  in  such 
Instances. 

•Form  21,  p.  116. 

■  Form  24»  p.  11& 
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age,  the  physician  grants  a  temporary  certificate^  and  tells  him  to 
report  again  at  the  office  upon  the  issuing  officer's  next  visit,  when  he 
must  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  order  to  obtain  a 
regular  certificate.  The  physician  keeps  a  record  of  these  certifi- 
cates for  the  issuing  officer. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  Hagerstown  the  date  of  the  issuing  offi- 
cer's next  visit  is  noted  on  the  certificate;  in  the  other  places  the 
certificate  is  marked  "good  until  further  notice."  The  employers 
understand  that  these  certificates  are  only  temporary,  and  that  they 
must  take  notice  of  the  inspector's  next  visit  and  send  the  child  for 
a  regular  certificate.  The  time  when  the  issuing  officer  will  hold 
her  next  office  hours  is  announced  in  the  local  papers.  If  the  child 
does  not  come  to  the  office,  the  inspector  notifies  the  employer  by 
telephone  or  in  person  that  he  must  send  him,  and  insists  in  every 
case  upon  the  child's  return. 

The  third  class  of  applicants  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  examining  physician,  obtain  temporary  general  or  vacation  cer- 
tificates *  to  work  for  a  specified  time  —  a  month  or  longer  —  which 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  defect  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  the  child  is  to  undertake.  The  child  is  told  that  the  certificate 
is  only  temporary  and  that  he  must  come  back  when  it  expii^es.  Is 
Baltimore  City  and  in  the  western  Maryland  counties  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  to  the  return  of  the  certificate  and  notification  of  tt» 
school  authorities  is  followed  as  in  the  case  of  children  at  work  <m« 
10-day  certificates.  In  Cambridge  the  issuing  officer  makes  a  note 
of  the  date  when  the  certificate  expires,  and  notifies  the  employer 
by  telephone  if  it  is  not  returned  on  that  date. 

In  this  case,  when  the  child  comes  back  to  the  issuing  officer,  either 
one  of  two  courses  may  be  followed.  If  the  physical  defect  has  been 
corrected,  and  the  child  wishes  to  return  to  work,  he  is  granted  a 
general  or  vacation  certificate  in  place  of  his  temporary  one.  If 
the  physical  defect  has  not  been  corrected,  he  is  refused  a  certificate, 
his  name  is  reported  to  the  school  authorities  as  a  refused  case,*  and 
he  can  not  secure  a  certificate  until  the  defect  is  corrected.  His  name 
is  also  sent  to  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  a  nurse 
is  assigned  to  follow  up  the  case. 

The  fourth  class  of  applicants,  children  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
who  are  adjudged  mentally  defective,  may  be  granted  temporary 
certificates  if  they  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  law  except  the  educa- 
tional requirements,  although  the  law  provides  for  no  such  exception. 
If  the  parent  of  an  applicant  who  has  not  completed  the  fifth  grade 
informs  the  issuirig  officer  that  his  child  can  not  advance  in  scIbmI 
and  if  the  child  has  submitted  a  promise  of  employment  in  a  h 

*Porm  21,  p.  116. 

>  No  reports  of  refused  cases  are  made  by  the  Cambridge  office. 
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occupation  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  the  issuing  officer  refers 
him  to  the  board  physician.  The  woman  physician  takes  charge  of 
alt  these  cases.  The  child's  school  history  is  secured  on  a  form 
filled  out  and  signed  by  the  child's  teacher.  This  form,  which  is  in 
effect  a  recommendation  that  the  child  be  granted  a  certificate,  is 
signed  also  by  the  school  principal,  by  the  district  superintendent, 
and  by  the  second  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  attendance. department.^  Son^times  the  issuing  officer 
also  obtains  the  child's  family  history  from  the  parent  and  gives  the 
child  a  mental  examination.  Such  a  child,  provided  he  passes  a  satis- 
factory physical  examination,  is  then  usually  allowed  to  go  to  work 
for  a  specified  time  on  a  temporary  certificate.*  The  same  procedure 
as  to  the  return  of  the  certificate  and  notification  of  the  attendance 
department  is  followed  as  in  the  case  of  children  at  work  on  10-day 
certificates  and  of  children  permitted  to  work  while  defects  are  being 
corrected,  but  temporary  certificates  of  this  kind  are  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  determine  the  kind 
of  occupation  in  which  the  child  can  safely  be  employed  and  to 
issue  a  certificate  only  for  such  an  occupation. 

The  temporary  certificate  is  given  to  the  child,  and  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  entries  made  on  the  certificate  form  is  filed  in  the  issuing  office. 

Beginning  about  October,  1914,  applicants  in  Baltimore  City  who 
presented  statements  to  the  issuing  officer  from  their  teachers  certify- 
ing to  their  inability  to  progress  in  school  were  sent  to  the  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  where  they  were  exam- 
ined by  alienists.  If  found  mentally  defective  they  were  allowed  to 
obtain  temporary  certificates.  Between  January,  1915,  and  December, 
1917,  they  were  allowed  to  obtain  certificates  upon  recommendation 
of  the  school  authorities  without  such  an  examination.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  a  conmiittee  consisting  of  a  physician  from  the  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic,  the  secretary  of  the  State  lunacy  commission,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for  Feeble-minded,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  school  board,  and  a  physician  from  the  State 
board  of  labor  and  statistics  was  organized  to  report  on  the  most 
desirable  method  of  dealing  with  applicants  of  this  type.'  In  its 
budget  for  1918  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  recommended  that 
a  trained  nurse  and  a  stenographer  be  attached  to  the  division 
of  physical  examinations  to  assist  the  physicians  in  following  up 
these  cases,  and  that  the  part-time  services  of  a  psychiatrist  be 
secured. 

*  At  the  time  of  thlg  study — Dec.  1,  1917 — the  practice  of  secnring  the  signatures 
other  than  the  teacher's  had  been  followed  for  about  two  months. 
•Form  21,  p.  118. 
•At  the  time  of  this  study — Dec  1,  1917 — the  committee  had  made  no  report. 
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According  to  the  estimate  of  the  b<>acct  phjrsician  handling  the  cases 
of  mental  defectiTes,  about  300  children  of  this  class  were  granted 
certificates  during  the  two  years  191G  and  1917.  A  few  temporary 
certificates  were  formerly  issued  to  children  of  this  class  in  western 
Maryland,  but  such  children  are  no  longer  recorded  as  mentally 
defective,  as  any  child  who  can  not  fulfill  the  educational  require- 
ments may  obtain  a  vacation  certificate  ^  proWded  he  attends  evening 
school. 

DUPLICATES  OF  LOST  CERTIFICATES. 

A  child  who  loses  a  certificate  issued  to  him  at  the  Baltimore  or 
the  western  Maryland  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics 
before  he  has  given  it  to  his  employer  must  bring  a  note  from  his 
parent  to  the  issuing  officer  stating  that  the  certificate  has  been  lost. 
On  receipt  of  this  note,  the  issuing  officer  without  further  require- 
ment issues  a  duplicate  certificate,  which  is  so  stamped-  If  a  cer- 
tificate is  lost  after  it  has  been  given  to  the  employer  and  the  child 
is  no  longer  responsible  for  it,  a  notice  from  the  employer  that  it  is 
actually  lost  is  required-  The  child  must  then  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure to  secure  a  duplicate  as  he  would  follow  were  he  applying  for 
a  subsequent  certificate,  except  that  there  is  no  return  of  the  old 
certificate  and,  if  the  child  continues  to  work  for  the  same  employer, 
no  new  promise  of  employment. 

In  the  eastern  counties  no  uniform  method  of  issuing  duplicates  of 
lost  certificates  is  followed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  AGE. 

The  officials  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  in  Baltimore,  in 
the  western  counties,  and  in  Cambridge  issue  "  over-16  statements  "  * 
to  children  who  produce  proof  that  they  are  over  the  certificate  age. 
These  statements  are  not  provided  for  in  the  law,  but  arc  secured  at 
the  instance  of  employers,  who  sometimes  require  children  appearing 
to  be  under  16  years  of  age,  even  though  actually  over  that  age,  to 
prwluce  evidence  of  this  kind.  The  demand  for  these  statements  is 
undoubtedly  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that,  upon  de- 
mand of  an  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  certificate 
law,  employers  must  furnish  evidence  that  children  in  their  employ 
"  apparently  under  the  age  of  16  years  "  actually  are  over  the  certifi- 
cate age.'  The  same  evidence  is  required  as  for  an  employment  cer- 
tificate, and  the  same  procedure  is  followed  as  in  obtaining  evidence 
of  age  for  a  regular  certificate,  except  that  no  temporary  statements 
are  issued.    In  the  western  counties  the  child  is  sometimes  given  a 

*  For  procedore  In  sacli  instance*,  see  p.  28. 
•rorm  2.'5.  p.   118. 

*  A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  aec.  19.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 
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letter  permitting  employment  while  he  is  waiting  for  evidence  of  age. 
In  Cambridge  statements  of  age  have  been  issued  only  to  children 
who  had  previously  obtained  certificates.  A  record  of  these  state- 
ments is  kept  on  the  same  kind  of  an  information  card  ^  as  is  used 
in  issuing  employment  certificates.  The  evidence,  except  the  parent's 
affidavit,  is  returned  to  the  child,  but  in  Baltimore  it  is  stamped: 
"This  document  has  been  accepted  a^  proof  of  age  by  the  State 

board  of  labor  [and]  statistics  for ." 

Five  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  statements  were  issued  in 
Baltimore  in  1916,  an  increase  of  215  over  the  preceding  year."  Be- 
tween January  1, 1917,  and  November  1,  1917,  158  statements  of  age 
were  issued  in  the  western  Maryland  counties.'  Very  few  such  state- 
ments have  been  issued  in  Cambridge. 

EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

The  Maryland  law  is  very  specific  as  to  the  kind  of  evidence  of 
age  which  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  must  submit.  He  must  pre- 
sent, in  the  order  designated,  one  of  the  following : 

1.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate  from  a  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  or  other  recording  officer. 

2.  A  passport,  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  certificate  of  bap- 
tism showing  the  date  of  biith  and  place  of  baptism. 

3.  A  parent's  affidavit  supported  by  a  written  certificate  of  age 
from  the  physician  appointed  to  give  the  regular  physical  examina- 
tions. 

The  evidence  specified  in  each  of  the  above  subdivisions  must  be 
required  in  preference  to  that  specified  in  each  succeeding  subdivi- 
sion, and  the  parent's  affidavit  of  age  must  be  accompanied  by  his 
affidavit  that  no  preferred  evidence  can  be  produced.* 

Baltimore  office. — In  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics  during  1916,  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  were  obtained 
in  1,240  or  22  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  in  which  original  general  or  va- 
cation employment  certificates  were  issued.^  That  birth  certificates 
were  not  secured  more  often  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  where  applications  were  made  for  birth  certificates  for  children 
bom  in  Maryland,  none  were  found  on  file.    The  births  of  many  chil- 

'  Form  7,  p.  111. 

•Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1016,  p.  101 ;  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion of  Maryland,   1915,  p.  45. 

*  Data  obtained  at  the  Cumberland  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics.  Simi- 
lar data  for  1916  are  not  available.  ^ 

*  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  W.  13.  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  chs.  222,  701. 
FVtr  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 

B  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistica, 
1016,    p.    105. 
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dren  born  in  Maryland  14  years  or  more  ago  were  not  registered. 
Although  doctors  and  midwives  throughout  the  State  were  required 
by  a  law  passed  20  years  ago  *  to  register  births  of  children  within  4 
days  after  birth,  this  law  was,  on  the  whole,  ineffective  until  strength- 
ened  by  amendments  passed  in  1912.*  At  the  time  of  this  study  it 
was  asserted  that  in  Baltimore  City  about  90  per  cent  of  all  births 
were  registered  and  that  in  many  of  the  counties  there  had  been  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  registration  of  births  during  the  pre- 
ceding four  years. 

If  an  applicant  upon  his  initial  visit  to  the  Baltimore  oflSce  of  the 
board  of  labor  and  statistics  fails  to  bring  with  him  a  copy  of  his 
birth  certificate,  but  presents  as  evidence  of  age  a  baptismal  certificate 
or  a  passport,  it  is  accepted  without  first  requiring  him  to  obtain  a 
transcript  of  his  birth  certificate '  as  the  law  specifies  should  be  done. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when  a  child  born  outside  Baltimore 
but  in  Maryland  applies  with  a  baptismal  certificate.  In  this  case, 
before  accepting  it,  the  issuing  officer  inquires  of  the  State  board  of 
health  *  over  the  telephone  as  to  whether  the  birth  is  recorded.  After 
the  certificate  is  granted  but  before  the  record  of  the  kind  of  evidence 
of  age  accepted  is  entered  permanently  on  the  information  card,  the 
issuing  officer  attempts  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  child's  birth  cer- 
tificate. If  obtained,  the  transcript  is  substituted  for  the  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  has  been  previously  accepted. 

The  baptismal  certificate  transcript,  the  second  preferred  form  of 
evidence  required  by  law,  was  presented  and  accepted  for  2,946,  or 
over  52  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  granted  in  1916.  This  transcript 
must  bear  the  church  seal  or  be  written  on  the  official  stationery  of 
the  church.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  its  authenticity  is  verified 
before  it  is  accepte<l  as  evidence.  The  passport,  of  equal  rank  with 
the  baptismal  certificate  according  to  the  law's  classification,  is  not 
often  presented.  In  1916  it  was  utilized  in  connection  with  only  40, 
or  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  applications.* 

The  third  and  last  form  of  evidence,  a  parent's  affidavit  supported 
by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age,*  which  is  permitted  only  when  a 
birth  or  baptismal  certificate  or  a  passport  is  not  available,  was 
accepted  for  736,  or  a  little  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  granted 
in  1916.'   The  law  states  that  the  parent's  affidavit  must  contain  "  any 

>  Acts  of  1S98,  cb.  812. 

«A.  O.  1911,  ToL  3  U914K  art.  43.  seca  7-21B,  Acts  of  1912,  ch.  696.  The  Uw 
was  further  amended   Sn   1914. 

*  Form  16.  p.  115,  An  ordinance  pa««od  by  the  city  council  Mar.  27.  1913,  requires  that 
tbe  city  board  of  health  furnish  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  free  of  charge  apon 
application  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics.     The  rejnilar  fee  is  oO  cents. 

*The  offices  of  the  State  lH>ard  of  health  are  lo^'ated  in  Baltimore. 
•Twenty  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Marjland  Suu  Board  ol  Labor  and  Sutistta^ 
1916.   p.    105. 

•  Form  8.  p.  UX 
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other  matter  that  may  assist  in  determining  the  age  of  the  child." 
Under  this  clause  documentary  evidence,  such  as  Bible  records,  bar- 
mizTah  certificates,  and  other  documents  satisfactory  to  the  issuing 
officer,  are  used  when  possible  to  corroborate  the  parent's  statement. 
Up  to  June  1, 1916,  such  evidence  was  required  by  law  in  preference 
to  the  parent's  affidavit  supported  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.^ 

The  physician  determines  at  the  time  of  the  regular  physical 
examination*  whether  or  not  he  will  grant  the  age  certificate.  If 
satisfied  that  the  physical  development  of  the  applicant  approxi- 
mates that  of  a  normal  child  of  legal  working  age,  he  certifies  that 
the  child  is  old  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  granted  an  employment 
certificate,  and  this  certificate  of  age,  together  with  the  parent's  affi- 
davit, constitutes  satisfactory  evidence  of  age. 

The  examination  for  age  consists  of  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of 
those  physical  characteristics  from  which  the  age  may  be  approxi- 
mated than  is  given  a  child  who  has  presented  documentary  evidence 
of  age.  The  eruption  of  the  child's  teeth,  his  facial  expression, 
height,  weight,  and  stage  of  maturity  are  noted.  The  physicians 
maintain  that  their  examinations  can  be  for  physiological  age  only, 
as  with  present  medical  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  chronological  age. 

During  1916,  409  applicants  at  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board 
of  labor  and  statistics  were  refused  certificates  because  the  evidence 
presented  showed  that  they  were  below  the  legal  age." 

Western  Maryland  counties. — In  the  western  counties  the  evidence 
of  age  requirements  are  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in 
the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics.  For  the  616 
original  general  and  vacation  certificates  issued  in  1916,  birth  cer- 
tificates were  secured  in  192,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  transcripts 
of  baptismal  certificates  in  205,  or  33  per  cent,  and  parents'  affidavits 
supported  by  physicians'  certificates  of  age  in  43,  or  about  7  per 
cent.* 

>  From  January,  1916,  to  June,  1016,  this  evidence  was  accepted  for  672,  or  about  12 
per  cent,  of  all  the  certificates  issued  during  the  year.  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  lAbor  and  Statistics,  1916,  p.  105. 

'  For  procedure  in  making  the  physical  examinations,  see  p.  39. 

'This  number  does  not  Include  411  children  who  were  refused  because  they  were 
**  below  legal  age  for  specified  Job."  Most  of  these  were  children  who  applied  during 
the  summer  of  1916  for  vacation  certificates  to  work  In  occupations  in  which  children  12 
to  14  had  been  previously  permitted  to  work  during  vacation,  but  in  which  employment 
was  prohibited  by  amendments  which  went  into  effect  in  that  year.  A.  C  1911,  vol.  8 
(1914),  art  100,  sees.  4  and  6,  both  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.  For  the 
text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  99.  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  1916,  p.  113. 

*  Up  to  June  1,  1916,  other  documentary  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  isRuing  officer 
was  required  In  preference  to  the  parent's  affidavit  supported  by  a  physician's  certificate 
of  age.  From  January,  1916,  to  June,  1916,  this  evidence  was  accepted  for  176,  or 
about  29  per  cent,  of  all  the  certificates  issued  during  the  year.  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  1916,  p.  139. 
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During  1916,  283  applicants  for  employment  certificates  were  re- 
fused because  the  evidence  showed  that  they  were  under  the  legal 
age.^ 

Eastern  Maryland  counties. — In  the  eastern  counties  applicants 
for  certificates  are  expected  to  meet  the  same  evidence  of  age  require- 
ments as  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  It  is,  however,  particularly 
difficult  for  either  the  issuing  officer  at  Cambridge  or  the  physicians 
who  issue  certificates  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  counties  to  obtain  birth 
or  baptismal  certificates  for  applicants.  Birth  registration  is  inade- 
quate. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  births  of  colored  children, 
who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  securing  certificates 
in  this  section.*  Frequently  neither  physicians  nor  registered  mid- 
wives  are  present  at  the  births  of  colored  children  and  their  births 
consequently  are  not  recorded.  Baptismal  records  are  kept  in  but 
few  of  the  colored  churches. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  parent's  affidavit,  accompanied  by  the 
physician's  certificate  of  age  and  supplemented  in  some  instances  by 
an  entry  in  the  family  Bible  or  some  such  record,  is  accepted,  and, 
except  in  the  Cambridge  office,  no  attempt  is  made  to  corroborate 
the  evidence  by  securing  birth  certificates.  Documentary  evidence 
such  as  a  Bible  record  is  often  accepted  without  taking  the  parent's 
affidavit  Certificates  issued  at  the  canneries  are  almost  invariably 
given  on  parents'  affidavits,  and  the  physician's  certificate  of  age  is 
always  granted,  though  in  rare  instances  underdeveloped  children 
may  be  refused  employment  certificates  on  the  ground  of  being  physi- 
cally unfit  for  work.  In  many  cases  the  issuing  phjrsicians  take  the 
parent's  word  as  evidence  instead  of  his  sworn  statement,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  board  officials  require  the  affidavits  to  be  sent 
to  the  Baltimore  office  with  the  duplicate  certificates.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge office,  however,  when  a  certificate  has  been  granted  on  other 
evidence,  the  issuing  officer  always  attempts  later  to  obtain  the  birth 
certificate. 

The  kind  of  evidence  of  age  accepted  is  supposed  to  be  checked 
on  the  employment  certificate,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  sent  to  Uie 
board  of  labor  and  statistics.  Except  in  the  Cambridge  office,  how- 
ever, the  method  of  entering  this  information  is  so  inaccurate  that 
it  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  representing  the  facts.  Some  physicians 
who  state  or  whose  office  records  show  that  the  usual  evidence  of  age 
accepted  is^  Bible  record  or  an  affidavit  nevertheless  send  to  the  Bal- 
timore office  duplicate  certificates  the  majority  of  which  indicate  that 

>  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
191G,  p.  135. 

*  During  1915,  45  per  cent  of  the  children  securing  original  certificates  In  the  eastern 
eounttoa,  less  than  3  per  cent  in  Baltimore  and  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  western 
counties,  were  colored.  Twenty-fourth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Information  of  Maryland,  1015,  pp.  47.  172,  185.  Similar  data  for  1916  are  not  avail- 
able for  all  lections,  but  these  Ggures  are  representative. 
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birth  or  baptismal  records  have  been  obtained  as  evidence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  records  and  duplicate  certificates  sent  to  the  board  of 
labor  and  statistics  by  the  issuing  oflScers  in  the  eastern  counties, 
which,  though  unreliable,  furnish  the  only  data  available,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  evidence  of  age  were  accepted  for  the  2,948  original  cer- 
tificates issued  in  1916 :  Birth  certificates  in  412,  or  about  14  per  cent 
of  the  cases;  baptismal  certificates  in  370,  or  about  13  per  cent;  Bible 
records  or  other  documentary  evidence^  in  1,831,  or  over  02  per  cent; 
and  parent's  affidavits  in  335,  or  about  11  per  cent.  Fifty-one  appli- 
cants were  refused  because  they  were  under  the  legal  age.* 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Maryland  child-labor  law  requires  that  an  applicant  for  an 
original  general  certificate  obtain  from  an  authorized  physician  a 
signed  statement  that  he  is  (1)  normally  developed  for  his  age,  apd 
(2)  '*in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able"  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  occupation  or  process  in  which  he  is  to  engage.  An 
applicant  for  an  original  vacation  certificate  must  present  a  signed 
statement  from  an  authorized  physician  showing  him  to  be  "  phys- 
ically able  to  undertake  the  work  "  for  which  his  certificate  is  asked. 
An  applicant  for  either  a  subsequent  general  or  a  subsequent  vacation 
certificate  must  be  reexamined.' 

Baltimore  office. — The  two  physicians  on  duty  in  the  Baltimore 
office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics — one  man  and  one  woman — 
have  separate  offices,  and  each  examines  both  boys  and  girls  apply- 
ing for  certificates.  One  physician  is  on  duty  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
the  other  from  about  11.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

In  making  these  examinations,  the  board  physicians  follow  and 
fill  in  at  the  time  of  the  examination  the  schedule  printed  on  the 
child's  information  slip.^  No  particular  method  of  procedure  is  indi- 
cated on  this  schedule;  it  contains  merely  an  enumeration  of  the 
points  to  be  covered  in  the  examination.  Both  board  physicians  fol- 
low a  similar  procedure. 

First,  they  obtain  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  and  the  meas- 
ui^ement  of  the  chest  at  rest,  at  inspiration,  and  at  expiration.  They 
have  adopted  minimum^  standards  of  height  and  weight  with  which 
applicants  must   comply   to  obtain  certificates.     These   standards, 

*  Up  to  June  1,  1916,  "  other  documentary  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Issuing 
officer'*  was  required  In  preference  to  the  parent's  affidavit  supported  by  the  physician's 
certificate  of  age. 

*  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 
1916.  pp.  157,  160. 

'A.  C.  1911«  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  11,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916.  ch.  222; 
sec.  13,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  chs.  222,  701 ;  sec.  15,  as  amended  by  Acts  of 
1916,  ch.  222.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  100,  101. 

*Form  7  (both  face  and  reverse),  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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which  are  based  on  previous  experience  in  examining  children,  are 
as  follows  :^ 

Minimum  height,  4  feet  8  Inches. 

Minimum  weight,  75  pounds  for  any  kind  of  factory  work. 

Boys  under  75  pounds  and  over  65  pounds  allowed  to  be  office  boya, 

errand  boys,  or  messengers. 
Girls  under  75  pounds  and  over  65  pounds  allowed  to  be  errand  girls  or 

messengers. 
All  under  65  pounds  refused. 

Next  they  examine  the  child's  eyesight,  hearing,  skin,  nose,  teeth, 
throat,  heart,  and  lungs.  The  arm  ig  also  examined  for  a  vaccina- 
tion scar.  The  eyesight  is  tested  by  means  of  the  Snellen  chart 
placed  at  a  distance  of  15  feet  A  test  for  color  blindness,  in  which 
different  colored  yarns  and  wooden  blocks  are  used,  is  also  given. 
Hearing  is  usually  tested  only  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  the  child,  but  if  trouble  is  suspected  a  watch  is  used. 
External  examination  only  is  made  of  the  nose.  The  teeth  and 
throat  are  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  the  tongue  being  depressed 
with  a  wooden  spatula.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  examined  with 
the  stethoscope.  If  the  child  is  a  boy,  the  stage  of  maturity  is  de- 
termined by  actual  examination;  if  a  girl,  merely  through  answers 
to  the  physician's  questions,  actual  examination  being  made  only  in 
case  of  indicated  or  suspected  trouble.  In  addition,  each  child  is 
questioned  in  regard  to  his  physical  history  and  that  of  his  parents; 
not  much  information,  however,  has  been  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  physical  examination  usually  requires  about  five  minutes. 
In  case  serious  defects  are  detected  a  more  thorough  examination 
is  made.  Tuberculosis  suspects  are  sent  to  tuberculosis  clinics.  Crip- 
pled children  are  sent  to  orthopedic  clinics. 

The  physical  examination  of  children  who  apply  for  subsequent 
certificates  is  similar  to  that  of  those  who  apply  for  original  cer- 
tificates, if  several  months  have  elapsed  since  they  were  last  examined. 
If,  however,  a  child  applies  for  a  subsequent  certificate  within  a 
short  time  after  his  first  physical  examination  and  appears  to  be 
in  good  health,  his  second  examination  consists  merely  of  taking 
his  height  and  weight. 

Children  who  are  found  to  have  physical  defects  may  be  grouped 
in  four  classes.  The  first  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  refused 
certificates  temporarily  until  they  have  certain  defects  remedied. 
Among  the  children  in  this  class  are  those  with  defective  vision  and 
those  who  have  not  been  vaccinated.  The  second  class  consists  of 
children  who  must  have  defects  corrected  befoi-e  they  will  be  granted 
regular  certificates,  but  who  are  allowed  to  work  on  temporary  cer- 
tificates for  a  specified  time  while  undergoing  treatment.    Poorly 

>  Twenty-fifth  Aimiua  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statlstlct, 
1916,   p.    161. 
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nourished  children — who  nevertheless  do  not  fall  below  the  minimum 
standard — are  included  in  this  class.  The  third  class  is  made  up 
of  children  who  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  the  specific  occupations 
for  which  they  have  presented  employment  tickets  but  must  obtain 
work  better  adapted  to  their  physique.  The  fourth  class  consists 
of  those  who  are  refused  certificates  permanently  because  they  have 
very  serious  physical  defects,  such  as  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  or 
epilepsy. 

Of  all  the  diseases  and  defects  found  by  the  physicians,  with  the 
exaeption  of  defects  in  teeth,  those  of  vision  predominate.  In  case  of 
slight  eye  trouble,  the  child  is  instructed  how  to  care  for  his  eyes.  In 
a  more  serious  case  the  physician  requires  the  child  to  procure  glasses 
before  permitting  him  to  go  to  work. 

In  securing  proper  treatment  for  physically  defective  children,  the 
board  physicians  have  had  not  only  the  exceptionally  skillful  and 
extensive  service  of  local  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  but  also  the  free 
assistance  of  specialists  and  the  help  of  the  visiting  nurse  association 
and  the  city  health  department.  A  large  percentage  of  the  children 
sent  for  treatment  return  cured  and  are  granted  certificates. 

As  a  result  of  the  physical  examinations  of  children  who  apply  for 
subsequent  certificates,  the  physicians  have  sometimes  been  able  to 
determine  the  effect  of  certain  occupations  upon  individual  children. 
Whenever  a  case  of  occupational  disease  ^  is  found,  full  report  is  made 
to  the  State  department  of  health  as  the  law  requires.  A  copy  of  the 
report  made  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  worked  in  a  tobacco  factory 
and  who  was  suffering  from  nicotine  poisoning,  is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix.* 

During  1916,  when  11,541  certificates  were  issued,  the  board  physi- 
cians refused — either  conditionally  or  unconditionally — 183  applica- 
tions for  general  and  124  for  vacation  certificates.  Of  the  children 
applying  for  general  certificates,  70  were  refused  because  they  were 
under  size  or  under  weight,  or  because  they  were  not  normally  de- 
veloped; 61  because  of  defective  vision;  24  because  they  were  not 
vaccinated;  7  because  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils;  and  21  for 
other  caiyses.' 

1  The  law  requires  the  report  of  certain  spedflc  occupational  diseases  and  of  '*  any 
other  aliment  or  disease  contracted  as  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  employ- 
ment."    A.  C.  1011,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  43,  sec.  5G. 

3  Form  26,  p.  119.  This  girl  was  examined  by  a  board  physician  on  Feb.  2,  1015,  after 
she  had  been  working  as  a  preparer  in  a  cannery,  and  her  health  was  found  to  bo 
normal.  She  then  went  to  work  in  a  tobacco  factory,  and  when  she  was  again  ex- 
amined on  Jan.  25,  1916,  was  found  to  be  anemic  and  to  have  a  heart  murmur.  Next 
she  worked  in  a  paper-box  factory,  and  when  examined  on  Mar.  7,  1916,  was  found  to 
have  recovered  from  her  anemia  and  heart  murmur  and  to  have  gained  10  pounds  in 
weight*  [The  employment  of  children  under  16  is  now  prohibited  in  tobacco  factorlesw 
A.  C.  1011,  vol.  3  (1014),  art  100,  sec.  8,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

'Twenty-flfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  And  Stati8ticf» 
1916,  pp.  101,  113,  118. 
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Wcsfem  Maryland  counties. — In  the  western  Maryland  counties 
applicants  for  employment  certificates  are  examined  by  physicians 
appointed  by  the  county  school  superintendents.  The  physicians 
follow  the  schedule  on  an  information  slip  ^  identical  with  that  in 
lise  in  the  Baltimore  office.  From  5  to  10  minutes  is  required  for 
each  examination.  Practically  the  same  procedure  has  been  adopted 
as  that  used  by  the  board  physicians  in  Baltimore.  One  of  the  physi- 
cians uses  the  watch-tick  te^st  in  examining  for  hearing.  They  make 
use  of  the  temporary  certificate  only  occasionally.  Local  physicians 
give  their  services  without  charge  to  children  who  are  unable  to^aj 
for  the  necessary  treatment. 

When  a  child  applies  for  a  subsequent  general  or  vacation  cer- 
tificate, his  height,  weight,  and  chest  measurements  are  obtained,  but 
he  is  given  another  physical  examination  only  if  (1)  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  previous  examination;  (2)  he  is  changing  from  one 
industry  to  another;  or  (3)  defects  for  which  treatment  was  recom- 
mended were  noted  at  the  time  of  his  previous  examination. 

During  1916,  when  709  certificates  were  issued,  12  children  were 
refused  certificates  because  of  physical  defects.* 

Eastern  Maryland  counties, — In  the  eastern  counties  the  physicians 
appointed  by  the  county  school  superintendents  to  give  the  physical 
examinations  use  the  same  information  card  as  is  used  in  the  Balti- 
more office. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  physical  examination  depends  entirely 
upon  the  physician  who  makes  it  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  child  is  examined.  Only  one  of  the  physicians  interviewed  used 
any  eye  test.  Many  of  the  physicians  often  rely  upon  the  child's 
own  statements  or  his  general  appearance  as  an  index  of  his  health 
instead  of  making  a  detailed  examination.  They  have  been  in- 
structed '  by  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  to  require  applicants 
to  meet  the  same  height  and  weight  standards  as  those  adopted  for 
the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board.  Some  but  not  all  of  the  physicians 
have  followed  those  instructions. 

As  a  rule,  if  a  county  physician  examines  a  child  in  his  office,  the 
examination  is  more  thorough  than  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he 
'  examines  him  rn  cannery  premises,  where  proper  facHities  are 
lacking  and  many  examinations  are  made  in  one  day.  One  physi- 
cian interviewed,  who  issues  certificates  only  at  canneries,  stated  that 
his  usual  examination  consists  merely  of  taking  the  child's  height 
and  observing  whether  or  not  he  appears  to  be  in  good  health. 

>  Form  7  (both  face  and  reverse),  pp.  Ill,  112. 

sTwonty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  Slate  Board  of  Labor  and  Btatistica, 
lOlC.  pp.   133.   IS.*). 
*For  instructions,  see  p.  12B. 
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Except  in  Cambridge,  where  a  reexamination  is  given,  a  child 
who  applies  for  a  subsequent  certificate  is  usually  gi*anted  one  with- 
out a  further  physical  examination. 

Temporary  certificates,  pending  correction  of  defects,  are  issued 
occasionally  by  the  physician  who  examines  children  at  the  Cam- 
bridge office  of  the  board,  but  are  seldom  used  by  the  physicians 
issuing  certificates  in  the  eastern  counties. 

The  reports  from  physicians  for  the  year  1916  showed  that  in  the 
eastern  counties  in  that  year,  when  2,967  certificates  were  issued, 
17  children  were  refused  because  of  physical  defects.^ 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

An  applicant  for  either  a  general  or  a  vacation  employment  certifi- 
cate, according  to  the  certificate  law,  must  satisfy  the  issuing  officer 
that  he  can  read  intelligently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
English,  and  the  issuing  officer  must  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  state- 
ment to  this  effect  before  he  grants  an  employment  certificate.*  In 
addition,  as  evidence  of  his  educational  fitness  for  work,  the  child 
who  applies  for  an  original  general  certificate  must  present  a  school 
record  which  contains  a  statement  certifying  that  he  has  regularly 
attended  school  as  prescribed  by  law  during  some  year  after  his 
thirteenth  birthday;  that  he  is  able  to  read  intelligently  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  English;  that  he  has  completed  a  course 
of  study  equivalent  to  five  yearly  grades  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
English  language,  and  geography;  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions.  This  school 
record  must  also  contain  the  child's  name,  date  of  birth,  and  residence 
as  shown  on  the  school  register,  and  the  name  of  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian. It  must  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  school  principal  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  last  attended,  must  be  furnished 
without  charge  to  a  child  entitled  thereto,'  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  officer  issuing  the  certificate.* 

The  school  record  form  °  drafted  and  supplied  by  the  board  of 
labor  and  statistics  has  spaces  for  entering  all  the  data  required  by 
law  except  the  statement  that  the  child  can  read  intelligently  and 
write  legibly  simple  English  sentences.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  certi- 
fying that  the  child  has  completed  the  required  grade,  the  school 

1  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  ot  Labor  and  Statistica, 
1910,   pp.   154,    160. 

■A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  14,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1910,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  101. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914).  art.  100,  sec.  IT.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 

«  A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  13,  as  amended  by  AcU  of  1910,  cbs.  222,  701. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  IOQl 

•  Form  0,  p.  111. 
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principal  also  certifies  that  he  has  attained  the  necessary  proficiency 
in  the  English  language. 

The  Maryland  education  law  of  1916  provides  that  every  child  re- 
siding in  a  county  of  the  State  who  is  14  years  of  age  shall  attend 
some  public  or  equivalent  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  100  days 
which  shall  be  as  nearly  consecutive  as  possible  and  shall  begin  not 
later  than  November  1,  and  that  ever}'^  child  residing  in  a  county  who 
is  15  or  16  years  of  age  shall  comply  with  the  same  provisions  unless 
he  has  completed  the  work  of  the  public  elementary  school,*  that  is, 
the  seventh  grade.*  In  Baltimore  City,  however,  a  child  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  14  years  and  who  is  lawfully  employed  is  exempt 
from  school  attendance.* 

Because  the  educational  standard  of  the  coimty  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  requires  a  child  to  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  and  to 
have  complet;ed  the  seventh  grade  before  he  is  entirely  exempted 
from  school  attendance,  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  has  ruled 
that  a  child  residing  in  one  of  the  counties  must  complete  the  seventh 
grade  before  he  can  secure  a  general  employment  certificate.  Ac- 
cording to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  law  a  child  14  years  of  age 
residing  in  one  of  the  counties,  even  though  he  has  completed  the 
seventh  grade,  should  attend  school  for  at  least  100  days  and  for  the 
entire  session  if  not  lawfully  employed,  but  after  conference  with  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  the  board  further  ruled  that  such  a 
child  may  be  granted  a  general  employment  certificate,  exempting 
him  entirely  from  school  attendance  as  long  as  he  is  employed,  pro- 
vided he  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  certi^cate  law. 

Baltimore  office. — ^To  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  certifi- 
cate law,  the  school  record  should  contain  a  statement  certifying  that 
the  applicant  has  completed  the  fifth  grade  or  an  equivalent  course 
of  study.* 

In  Baltimore  City  this  is  interpreted  to  require  completion  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  grade  and  promotion  into  the  sixth.  As  has 
been  previously  noted,"  the  educational  requirements  are  waived  and 
temporary  certificates  issued  in  ceitain  cases  to  mentally  defective 
children. 

During  1916,  3,657,  or  approximately  99  per  cent,  of  the  children 
granted  original  general  certificates  brought  school  records  stating 
that  they  had  completed  the  fifth  or  a  higher  grade.  Of  these  ap- 
proximately 34  per  cent  had  completed  the  fifth,  30  per  cent  the  sixth, 
18  per  cent  the  seventh,  15  per  cent  the  eighth,  and  2  per  cent  a 

» A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  162,  aa  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  du  506.  For 
the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  97. 

'  Ruling  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914).  art.  77,  sec.  153.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  96. 

*  A.  C.  1911.  VOL  8  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  17.    For  the  text  of  thU  sectton,  gee  p.  102. 

•  See  p.  32. 
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higher  grade.    Thirty-eight  of  the  children,  or  about  1  per  cent,  had 
not  completed  the  fifth  grade.* 

If  the  issuing  officer  is  satisfied  that  the  educational  qualifications 
of  an  applicant  are  as  stated  in  his  school  record,  the  child  is  given 
no  educational  test  except  that  he  is  required  to  sign  his  name  and 
write  the  sentence  "  If  I  change  work,  I  must  get  a  new  permit "  on 
his  information  card.*  This  is  the  only  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
provision  of  the  law  requiring  a  literacy  test.  Should  the  issuing 
officer  have  reason  to  doubt  that  the  child  has  actually  fulfilled  the 
fifth  grade  requirements  as  specified  in  the  law,  even  though  his 
record  states  that  he  has  completed  the  fifth  grade  in  the  school 
which  he  has  attended,  he  gives  a  test  in  performing  simple  opera- 
tions in  fractions.  All  children  who  present  parochial-school  rec- 
ords are  required  to  pass  this  test  unless  their  records  show  that  they 
have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of 
this  examination : 

1 

No  time  limit  is  set  for  these  tests,  and  a  child  who  fails  the  first 
time  may  be  given  another  examination,  in  the  discretion  of  the  issu- 
ing officer.  The  only  provision  in  the  law  for  the  examination  is  the 
statement  that  the  preliminary  papers  required  for  the  certificate—* 
one  of  which  is  the  school  record — ^must  be  "  approved  "  by  the  issu- 
ing officer.  During  1916,  79  children  attending  private  or  parochial 
schools  presented  school  records  showing  completion  of  the  fifth 
grade,  but  were  refused  certificates  because  they  failed  to  pass  the 
educational  test  given  by  the  issuing  officer.* 

•Children  living  in  the  adjacent  counties  who  obtain  their  certifi- 
cates at  the  Baltimore  office  are  required  to  present  school  records 
showing  that  they  have  completed  the  seventh  grade  and  passed  into 
the  eighth.    No  educational  test  is  given. 

Although  the  law  states  that  the  school  record  should  show  regular 
attendance  as  required  by  law  during  some  year  after  the  child's 
thirteenth  birthday,*  no  particular  number  of  days'  attendance  is 
required  if  the  child  possesses  the  grade  qualification. 

^  Twenty-flftli  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916,  pp.  102,  103.  Tbe  children  who  had  not  completed  the  fifth  grade  were  granted 
certificates  upon  the  recommendation  of  tbe  school  authorities  stating  that  they  were 
incapable  of  malcing  further  progress  in  their  studies.  In  1916  such  children  were 
granted  general  certificates  subject  to  supervision,  instead  of  temporary  certificates,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  time  of  this  study. 

«Form  7,  p.  111. 

'Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statisticfl* 
1916,   p.    112. 

*A«  C.  1911,  Tol.  3  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  17.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 
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An  applicant  for  a  vacation  certificate  must  sign  his  name  and 
write  "  If  I  change  work,  I  must  get  a  new  permit "  on  his  informa- 
tion card,  but  he  does  not  have  to  fulfill  any  other  educational  re- 
quirements or  pass  any  other  literacy  test. 

A  vacation  certificate  issued  during  the  school  term  to  a  child 
living  in  Baltimore  permits  his  employment  only  outside  school 
hours.  But  a  child  from  one  of  the  adjacent  counties  applying  at 
the  Baltimore  office  may  secure  a  vacation  certificate  permitting  all- 
day  employment  provided  he  presents  a  school  record  showing  that 
he  has  completed  his  100  days'  attendance  during  the  current  school 
year. 

Children  who  have  applied  for  certificates  and  are  unable  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements  may  attend  one  of  the  ungraded  classes 
which  are  to  be  found  in  20  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore.  In 
these  classes,  some  of  which  have  been  established  primarily  for 
immigrant  children,  pupils  are  given  special  drill  in  the  subjects 
which  are  hard  for  tliem  to  master.  In  some  cases  parochial-school 
children  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  arithmetic  test  given  by  the 
board  have  entered  such  classes  to  obtain  the  coaching  necessary  to 
overcome  their  deficiencies.  Very  few  children,  however,  attend 
these  classes  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  employment  certificate  re- 
quirements. 

During  1916  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statis-. 
tics  refused  64  applicants  for  vacation  certificates  and  899  applioa- 
cants  for  general  certificates  because  they  did  not  meet  the  educa- 
tional requirements.^ 

Western  Ma'ryland  counties, — Applicants  for  general  employment 
certificates  in  the  western  Maryland  counties  are  required  to  present 
school  records  which  show  completion  of  the  seventh  grade  before 
they  are  granted  such  certificates,  because  this  is  the  standard  of  the 
county  compulsory  school-attendance  law,  which  is  higher  than  tliat 
of  the  State  certificate  law.  The  issuing  officer,  however,  always 
accepts  the  school  records  presented  without  giving  a  further  edu- 
cational test.  The  only  literacy  test  given  is  the  requirement  that 
the  applicant  sign  his  name  on  the  information  card.  No  particu- 
lar number  of  days'  attendance  during  the  preceding  year  is  required 
if  the  child  fulfills  this  grade  qualification. 

The  board  of  labor  and  statistics,  however,  through  an  agreement 
with  the  county  school  authorities,  permits  children  over  14  years 
of  age  who  have  not  completed  the  seventh  grade  to  secure  so-called 
vacation  certificates  which  allow  them  to  work  throughout  the  en- 
tire year  provided  they  attend  evening  school  regularly  until  they 
have  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements.  As  for  a  general  certifi- 
cate, the  literacy  test  consists  in  the  writing  of  the  child's  signature. 

1  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  l4ibor  and  StatUtica* 
1916.  p.  113. 
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In  Allegany  County  evening  schools  have  been  established  in 
Cumberland,  Frostburg,  Lonaconing,  and  Mount  Savage.  They  arc 
maintained  by  private  enterprise,  and  each  child  is  charged  $2.50 
per  month  tuition.  The  classes  which  they  must  attend  are  held  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  November  1  to  June  1 
for  at  least  two  hours  each  evening.  The  children  are  instructed 
in  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  English,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  hygiene,  and  penmanship.  In  Hagerstown  in  Wash- 
ington County  there  are  two  pay  evening  schools  where  a  tuition  fee 
of  75  cents  a  week  is  charged,  and  also  a  free  school  maintained  by 
the  public-school  authorities.  The  classes  of  the  pay  schools  are 
held  four  evenings  and  of  the  free  school  five  evenings  a  week  for 
sessions  of  two  hours  each.  The  required  attendance  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  evening  schools  in  Allegany  County.  The  courses  given 
are  adapted  to  children  of  from  fourth  to  seventh  grade  standing. 
All  these  evening  schools,  both  public  and  private,  are  conducted  un- 
der the  s^npervision  of  the  county  board  of  education.  As  there  are 
no  evening  schools  in  Frederick  and  Garrett  Counties  a  child  living 
in  either  of  those  counties  can  not  obtain  a  certificate  permitting  him 
to  work  throughout  the  entire  year  until  he  has  completed  the 
seventh  grade. 

From  January  1  to  November  1,  1917,  vacation  certificates  of  this 
kind  were  granted  to  84  children  in  Cumberland,  20  in  Mount  Sav- 
age, 15  in  Lonaconing,  and  15  in  Frostburg,  in  Allegany  County. 
Approximately  190  were  issued  in  Hagerstown  in  Washington 
County.  A  number  of  these  children  had  not  completed  the  fifth 
grade.* 

A  child  who  is  granted  a  regular  vacation  certificate  allowing  him 
to  work  throughout  the  year  except  during  such  time  as  the  educa- 
tion law  requires  his  attendance  at  day  school  must  sign  his  name  on 
the  information  card.  No  other  educational  test  is  given.  If  he  is  to 
work  during  school  hours,  however,  he  must  bring  a  school  record 
showing  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  required  school  attendance  of  100 
days  during  the  current  school  year. 

Because  children  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  educational  require- 
ments for  general  certificates  are  allowed  to  work  during  the  entire 
school  year  provided  they  attend  evening  school,  the  issuing  officer 
has  not  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  mentally  defective 
children. 

During  1916,  138  children  were  refused  employment  certificates 
because  they  did  not  meet  the  educational  requirements.* 

^  Data  obtained  at  the  Cumberland  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics. 

»Twenty-flfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Ijabor  and  StatlRtIr»s, 
1916,  p.  135.  This  number  includes  both  children  refused  before  the  plan  of  granting 
certificates  on  condition  of  attendance  at  evening  school  was  adopted  and  those  refused 
because  they  would  not  agree  to  attend  evening  school. 
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Eastern  Marylcmd  counties. — A  child  who  applies  for  a  general  or 
a  vacation  employment  certificate  at  the  Cambridge  office  of  the 
board  of  labor  and  statistics  must  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as 
described  for  the  western  counties.  In  addition,  if  he  applies  for  a 
general  certificate,  he  must  write  on  his  information  slip  such  a  sen- 
tence as  "  If  I  change  work,  I  must  get  a  new  permit,''  or  if  he  applies 
for  a  vacation  certificate,  "  I  am  going  back  to  school."  An  applicant 
for  a  general  certificate  is  usually  required  also  to  bring  a  statement 
from  the  attendance  officer  that  he  has  completed  the  seventh  grade. 
No  certificates  are  issued  permitting  children  to  work  throughout  the 
year  provided  they  attend  evening  school. 

The  physicians  who  issue  certificates  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties usually  require  an  applicant  for  an  original  general  certificate 
to  present  a  school  record  stating  that  he  has  completed  the  seventh 
grade,  but  sometimes  the  child's  word  is  taken  as  to  his  grade  in 
school.  He  is  always  required  to  sign  his  name  on  the  information 
card.  An  applicant  for  a  vacation  certificate  usually  need  not  pre- 
sent a  school  record  nor  pass  any  educational  test  other  than  signing 
his  name  on  the  information  card.  One  physician  interviewed,  how- 
ever, stated  that  he  required  the  presentation  of  a  school  record  show- 
ing that  the  child  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  before  granting  a  vacation  certificate. 

The  reports  from  physicians  showed  that  during  1916  eight  chil- 
dren were  refused  certificates  because  they  were  unable  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements.* 

ENFORCEMENT. 

In  Maryland,  as  in  other  States,  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
the  enforcement  of  the  employment  certificate  and  of  the  com- 
pulsory school-attendance  laws.  These  laws,  as  has  been  seen,  are 
briefly  as  follows:  Throughout  the  State  children  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  who  enter  regulated  industries  or  change  their  occupa- 
tions or  employments  after  entering  must  secure  employment  certifi- 
cates from  the  authorized  issuing  officials,  and  their  employers  must 
place  the  certificates  on  file  in  the  establishments  where  they  are 
employed.'  In  Baltimore  City  all  children  between  12  and  14  and 
children  between  14  and  16  who  are  not  regularly  and  lawfully  em- 
ployed must  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year.*  The  edu- 
cation law  applying  to  the  counties  requires  children  12  years  of  age 
to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year  and  those  13  and  14  to 

*■  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916,   p.    160. 

'A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100.  sees.  9  and  16,  both  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1910, 
cb.  222.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  100,  102. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  153.    For  tlie  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  00. 
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attend  for  at  least  100  days  and  for  the  entire  session  unless  they  are 
le^larly  and  lawfully  employed.  Children  15  and  16  years  of  age 
are  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  children  13  and  14  until  they 
have  "  completed  the  work  of  the  public  elementary  school " ;  i.  e., 
until  they  are  graduated  from  the  seventh  grade.*  According  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  given  to  the  county  superintendents  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools,  however,  school  attendance  is  not 
compulsory  above  the  elementary  school'  and  children  12  years  of 
age  and  over,  therefore,  are  not  required  to  attend  school  after  com- 
pleting the  seventh  grade.  But  few  children  have  completed  that 
grade  before  14  years  of  age. 

Three  principal  groups  of  officials  enforce  the  employment  cer- 
tificate and  compulsory  school-attendance  laws.  They  arer  (1)  The 
persons  who  issue  certificates,  namely,  the  officials  of  the  board  of 
labor  and  statistics  in  Baltimore,  the  western  Maryland  counties,  and 
Cambridge  in  Dorchester  County,  and  the  physicians  appointed  by 
the  school  superintendents  elsewhere,  throughout  the  State;  (2)  the 
inspectors  appointedby  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics,  whose  duty 
it  18  to  inspect  places  of  employment  throughout  Maryland  for  chil- 
dren'under  16  years  of  age  engaged  in  any  occupation  without  cer- 
tificates which  permit  their  engaging  in  that  specific  kind  of  work;* 
'tmd  (3)  the  school  attendance  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of 
tfdkx^  comraissioners  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  by  the  boards  of 
e^cation  in  the  counties,  who  must  enforce  the  school  attendance  re- 
cjnirements,*  and  who  may  inspect  establishments  for  violations  of 
the  child-labor  law  and  prosecute  violators.*  In  the  main,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  powers  of  inspection  are  exercised  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics,,  since  they  are  the  persons  directly 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  certificate  law.  In  some  of  the 
counties,  however,  the  attendance  officers  have  also  acted  as  factory 
inspectors.  The  section  of  the  labor  law  stating  that  attendance 
officers,  as  well  as  factory  inspectors,  "  shall  require "  that  employ- 
ment certificates  be  produced  for  their  inspection  •  is  not  construed 
as  obligating  attendance  officers  to  inspect  establishments.  Thus, 
while  both  groups  of  officials  have  powers  of  factory  inspection  in 
common,  the  inspectors  usually  visit  places  of  employment  and  the 
attendance  officers  usually  visit  homes.     Although  the  attendance 

^A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  162,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1910,  ch.  606. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  97. 

*  '*  One  Tear  of  Compulsory  School  Attendance  in  Maryland,  1916-1917,"  issued  by  th« 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  p.  7. 

"A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sees.  34  and  35;  sec.  48,  as  amended  by  Acta 
of  1916,  ch.  222.    For  the  text  of  those  sections,  see  pp.  103,  104. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  156,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  506, 
and  sec.  157.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  96. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art  77,  sec.  166;  art.  100,  sees.  34,  35.  For  the  text 
of  these  sections,  see  pp.  98,  103. 

•A.  C.  1911,  Yol.  8  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  10.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  100. 
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officers  have  the  power  to  prosecute  for  yiolations  of  the  child-labor 
law^  they  do  not  exercise  this  power  to  prosecute  employers,  but  leave 
such  prosecutions  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics. 

In  addition,  the  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  taking  of  the 
school  census  should  be  mentioned,  as  this  census  is  of  assistance  in 
enforcing  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law.  In  Baltimore  City 
an  annual  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  is  made  by  the 
police  commissioners^  and  in  the  counties,  beginning  in  1918,  a  school 
census  will  be  taken  biennially  by  the  county  boards  of  education, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  State  board.' 

Any  factory  inspector  or  attendance  officer  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10  if  he  knowingly  or  willfully  violates  or  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law,  and  any  person  who 
interferes  with  either  of  these  officials  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  in  this  connection  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  days,  or  both.* 

Any  person  having  a  child  under  his  control  who  fails  to  send  the 
child  to  school  as  required  by  Jaw  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5.*  If  a  person  induces  a  child  to  "  absent  himself  unlawfully  " 
from  school,  or  employs  during  school  hours  a  child  who  should  be 
in  school,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50.°  Any  attend- 
ance officer  may  arrest  without  warrant  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  16  years  who  is  a  truant  from  school  and  found  away  from  his 
home,  and  may  return  the  child  to  school  or  to  his  parents.^ 

The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  and  of  the 
employment-certificate  laws  may  be  discussed  from  two  points  of 
view :  First,  the  supervision  of  children  who  are,  or  should  be,  at- 
tending school,  and,  second,  the  supervision  of  children  who  have 
left  school  and  have  entered  industry.  The  first  group  is  supervised 
(1)  througli  the  system  employed  by  the  school  authorities  to  keep  in 
school,  by  following  up  absentees,  the  children  already  enrolled, 
and  (2)  through  the  method  of  locating,  by  means  of  the  school  cen- 
sus, children  who  should  be  enrolled.  The  second  group  is  super- 
vised through  the  methods  adopted  by  school  authorities  and  issuing 
officials  to  follow  up  (3)  children  who,  in  the  course  of  their  tran- 
sition from  school  to  industry,  are  applicants  for  employment  cer- 
tificates; and  (4)   children  who,  after  they  have  entered  industry, 

»  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  34.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  103. 
«A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914).  art.  77,  sec.  159.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  97. 
»A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sees.  12F,  2lB,  25M,  all  as  added  by  Acta  of  1910. 
cfa.  506.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  95. 

*  A,  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914).  art.  100,  sees.  42  and  43,  both  as  amended  by  Acts  of 
1916,  ch.  222.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  104. 

»A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  l.'>4.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  96. 
•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  155.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  96. 

*  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec  157.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  96. 
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change  from  one  occupation  to  another  or  stop  work  entirely.  The 
methodfi  used  in  inspecting  industrial  establishments  to  detect  chil- 
jLren  who  may  be  employed  without  certificates  apply  to  both  groups. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Every  principal  or  head  teacher  of  any  school  in  the  State,  wheth^ 
public,  private,  or  parochial,  is  required  by  law  to  report  to  the 
school  commissioners  of  the  county  ^  or  of  Baltimore  City  or  to  the 
authorized  attendance  officers  the  names  of  all  children  who  liave 
been  absent  from  school,  without  lawful  excuse,  three  days  within  a 
period  of  eight  consecutive  weeks.*  In  practice,  the  county  boards 
of  education  require  teachers  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  at- 
tendance officer  of  all  children  absent  three  days  during  the  month, 
while  the  Baltimore  department  of  education  requires  rejx)rting  to 
the  attendance  department  truants  or  suspected  truants  who  have 
been  absent  one  session,  and  irregular  attendants  who  have  been  ab- 
sent two  or  more  sessions  within  five  consecutive  days.  The  rules 
for  Baltimore  City  state  further  that  "  pupils  habitually  regular  in 
attendance,  though  absent  six  consecutive  sessions,  should  not  be  re- 
ported if  the  teacher  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  absence  is  ex- 
cusable." This  is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  unnecessary  investi- 
gation of  children  absent  because  of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
cause,  and  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  attendance  officers  to  most 
advantage  in  returning  to  school  actual  truants  and  irregular  at- 
tendants. 

Parochial  and  private  schools  have  not  been  required  either  in 
Baltimore  City  or  in  the  counties  to  comply  with  these  rules  for  re- 
porting absentees,  but  the  majority  of  them  do  so  voluntarily. 

Baltimore  City, — In  Baltimore  City  the  compulsory  school-attend- 
ance law  is  enforced  by  a  special  school-attendance  department,  the 
personnel  of  "which  consists  of  a  chief  and  12  other  attendance  offi- 
cers, all  women,  appointed  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners. 
Each  school-attendance  officer  covers  a  district  containing  from  6  to 
11  public  schools. 

When  a  public-school  teacher  reports  an  absence  for  investigation, 
she  enters  the  data  relating  to  the  case  on  two  original  and  two 
duplicate  forms  *  in  an  attendance  book  which  is  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  principal ;  as  these  forms  are  identical,  tlie  same  information 
is  recorded  four  times.  One  of  the  original  and  one  of  the  duplicate 
forms  she  removes  from  the  book,  keeping  the  duplicate  for  reference 

1  Tbe  tenM  **  eouBtj  wtStMoU  ctraoilasitven  **.  aad  "  c*unlj  boud  of  «dacati«B  "   are 
used  sjmoojmottsljr  in  the  law. 

•  A.  C.  1911,  rol.  S  (1«14),  ait.  T7,  cec  160.    F«r  the  text  o(  tbis  mction,  see  p.  %1. 

•  Form  27,  p.  120. 
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'  until  final  disposition  of  the  case,  and  dropping  the  original  in  a  box 
from  which  it  is  taken  by  an  attendance  oflScer  on  one  of  her  B^ni- 
weekly  visits  to  the  school.  The  attendance  officer,  after  she  has 
looked  up  the  case  and  the  pupil  has  either  returned  to  school  or 
been  withdrawn  from  school,  makes  her  report  on  this  original  form, 
and  it  is  then  filed  in  the  office  of  the  attendance  department.  Of 
the  other  set  of  forms,  the  original  is  sent  on  the  second  Saturday 
of  each  month  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  the  office  of  the  at- 
tendance department,  and  it  is  filed  there  as  a  permanent  record, 
and  the  duplicate  is  left  in  the  attendance  book  as  a  permanent 
school  record.  The  attendance  officer  enters  her  report  and  tha 
teacher  notes  the  date  of  the  child's  return  to  school  on  both  these 
forms  if  the  original  has  not  already  been  sent  to  the  attendance  de- 
partment. Otherwise  these  entries  are  made  on  the  duplicate  form 
only. 

In  addition  to  investigating  public-school  absences,  the  attendance 
officers  investigate  absences  from  those  parochial  schools  where  the 
teachers  voluntarily  cooperate  with  the  public-school  officials.  The 
method  of  reporting  in  these  cases  is  not  uniform.  In  some  cases  the 
attendance  officer  visits  the  parochial  schools  at  frequent  intervals 
and  in  others  tlie  lists  of  absentees  are  mailed  to  her. 

In  the  public  schools  a  child  to  whom  a  school  record  has  been  is- 
sued is  not  dropped  from  the  rolls  until  the  school  is  notified  by  the 
board  of  labor  and  statistics  that  he  has  secured  a  certificate ;  if  ab- 
sent, he  must  be  reported  like  any  other  absentee.  The  fact  that  he 
has  received  a  school  record  is  noted  on  the  report  of  absence,  and  the 
attendance  officer,  either  by  telephone  or  in  person,  finds  out  whether 
he  has  applied  for  a  certificate  and,  if  so,  what  has  been  done  in  re- 
gard to  his  application.  The  usual  practice  is  not  to  issue  a  school 
record  until  the  child  presents  an  employment  ticket  signed  by  an  em- 
ployer. 

If  an  attendance  officer  is  told  by  a  parent  that  an  absent  child 
is  at  work,  she  goes  to  the  alleged  place  of  employment,  provided 
it  is  located  within  her  district,  to  see  if  an  employment  certificate 
is  filed.  But  if  the  child  is  employed  in  some  other  district  the  case 
is  not  transferred  to  the  officer  in  the  other  district.  Instead,  the 
officer  investigating  telephones  to  the  employer  to  ascertain  whether 
he  has  a  certificate  on  file  for  the  child  in  question,  and  inquiry  is 
made  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  as  to  whether  the  certificate 
has  been  issued.  If  the  employer  states  that  he  has  a  certificate  on 
file,  and  if  this  information  is  corroborated  by  the  board,  no  further 
investigation  is  made.  Violations  of  the  child-labor  law  discovered 
-  by  the  attendance  officers  are  reported  to  the  board  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics. 
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When  a  child  transfers  from  one  Baltimore  public  school  to  an- 
other, the  principal  of  the  school  which  he  leaves  mails  a  transfer 
.  card  to  the  principal  of  the  school  which  he  intends  to  enter.  If  the 
child  does  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  new  school,  the  principal 
of  that  school  notifies  the  school-attendance  department.  The  same 
system  of  dealing  with  transfers  is  followed  by  some  of  the  paro- 
chial-school principals,  but  the  public-school  forms  are  not  used. 
When  a  child  transfers  from  a  school  outside  Baltimore  City  to  one 
in  Baltimore,  but  fails  to  enter  the  city  school,  there  is  no  regular 
method  of  locating  him  until  the  next  school  census  is  taken.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  principal  of  the  school  which  the  child  is  leav- 
ing sends  the  school-attendance  department  the  child's  Baltimore 
address.  And  the  school-attendance  officers  state  that  families  in 
the  neighborhoods  which  they  visit  keep  them  posted  as  to  new  ar- 
rivals. 

If  a  parent  does  not  comply  with  the  request  of  an  attendance 
officer  to  return  his  child  to  school,  the  head  of  the  school-attendance 
department  sends  a  letter  of  warning,  and,  if  this  is  of  no  avail, 
requests  a  magistrate  to  send  the  parent  a  special  form  of  summons 
to  appear  before  him.  If  the  warning  given  by  the  magistrate  when- 
the  parent  appears  has  no  effect,  a  warrant  is  issued  for  the  parent's 
axrest,  and  he  is  usually  fined  $1  and  costs.  The  costs  amount  to 
$1.7<^.  A  flagrant  offender  majr  be  required  to  pay  the  maximum  fine 
df  $5.  If  a  parent  is  unable  to  control  his  child,  the  case  is  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court,  and,  if  there  appears  to  be  no  better  alter- 
native, the  child  is  sent  to  the  Parental  School. 

The  work  of  the  Baltimore  school-attendance  department  in  keep- 
ing children  in  school  is  shown  in  the  following  statistics  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1917 :  * 

Number. 
Oases  investigated 48,  644 

Absentees , 36,  525 

Truants 2,908 

Nonattendants  put  into  school 201 

Special  cases. 3, 820 

Visits  to  homes 47, 268 

Visits  to  schools 6, 899 

Refused  permits  to  work 963 

Magistrate   cases 684 

Prosecutions  before  the  juvenile  court 118 

Gonmiitted  to  Parental  School 50 

Western  and  eastern  Maryland  counties. — In  the  counties  the 
school-attendance  law  is  enforced  by  attendance  officers,  one  for  each 

^Tbis  report  Is  on  file  In  tbe  office  of  tbe  Baltimore  City  Boacd  of  School  Con»- 
mlssioners. 
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county,  appointed  by  the  county  boards  of  education.^  Monthly  re- 
ports of  pupils  absent  for  three  or  more  days  during  the  month  aro 
sent  from  each  school  to  the  county  attendance  officers  on  forms  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  furnished  by  the  county 
boards.  Upon  receiving  these  reports  the  attendance  officer  visits 
the  parents  whenever  possible;  otherwise  a  form  letter  demanding 
the  child's  return  to  school  is  sent  Whenever  the  amount  of  the  at- 
tendance officer's  work  permits,  the  letter  is  followed  up  by  a  visit. 
Reports  of  what  has  been  done  are  sometimes  made  by  the  attendance 
officer  to  the  school,  but  not  always.  In  some  counties  the  form  letter 
sent  to  the  parent,  or  left  by  the  attendance  officer  when  he  visits  tho 
home,  contains  instructions  that  the  child  take  it  to  his  teacher.  On 
this  form  is  a  statement  that  the  child  has  returned  to  school,  which, 
when  the  child  has  actually  returned,  is  signed  by  the  teacher;  the 
form  is  then  sent  back  to  the  attendance  officer.  When  this  form  is 
not  used,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  it  often  happens  that  the 
officer  does  not  know  whether  a  child  has  returned  to  school  until  he 
receives  the  next  monthly  report. 

In  addition  to  these  monthly  reports,  the  attendance  officers  in 
some  of  the  counties  instruct  the  teachers  to  use  a  special  '^  urgent " 
form  for  sending  in  reports  of  cases  which  should  be  investigated 
immediately.  These  are  sent  whenever  the  teacher  thinks  it  advis- 
able, and  the  attendance  officer  either  sends  a  letter  to  the  parent 
notifying  him  that  he  must  return  the  child  to  school,  or  if  possible 
makes  a  special  visit.  The  attendance  officer  makes  a  record  of  what 
has  been  done  on  the  reverse  side  of  fhe  form  used  by  the  teacher  to 
report  the  absence  and  returns  it  to  the  school. 

There  are  few  parochial  or  private  schools  in  the  counties.  Most 
of  them  cooperate  with  the  public-school  officials  by  reporting  ab- 
sentees to  the  ceunty  attendance  officers. 

If  a  parent  persists  in  a  violation  of  the  compulsory-education  law, 
the  attendance  officers  in  some  of  the  counties  ask  a  magistrate  to 
send  him  a  notice  threatening  a  summons  if  he  does  not  send  his  child 
to  school.  If  this  has  no  effect,  prosecution  is  sometimes  instituted, 
as  in  Baltimore  City.  The  general  policy,  however,  is  not  to  prose- 
cute unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Cases  are  often  dismissed,  and 
even  when  a  parent  is  convicted  the  fine  is  frequently  suspended. 

Many  of  the  attendance  officers  inspect  establishments  in  their 
territory,  both  to  discover  children  who  should  be  enrolled  bat  who 

1  In  Worcester  County  at  the  time  of  this  study  the  work  of  the  attendance  officer 
was  being  performed  by  the  primary  supervisor  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
Baltimore  Coanty  the  attendance  officer  has  two  assistants.  Since  tb«  completion  of  this 
study,  the  education  law  has  been  amended  ao  as  to  permit  the  State  board  of  education 
in  its  discretion  to  excuse  any  county  from  employing  an  attendance  officer  and  to  desig- 
nate the  county  superintendent  of  schools*  the  primary  supervisor,  or  the  statiiitical 
clerk  to  perform  the  duties  of  attendance  officer.     [Acts  of  1918,  ch.  494.] 
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are  working  illegally  and  to  put  back  in  school  enrolled  children 
who  haye  gone  to  work  without  certificates  or  on  certificates  illegally 
issued.  If  an  attendance  officer  finds  a  child  working  illegally  she 
orders  liim  to  return  to  school  and  reports  the  violation  either  to  the 
representative  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  having  jurisdiction 
in  that  county  or  to  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board  if  no  particular 
inspector  has  jurisdiction.  A  violation  reported  to  the  Baltimore 
office  or  to  the  representative  of  the  board  in  the  western  counties  is 
followed  by  an  investigation  by  an  inspector  and  a  report  to  the 
attendance  officer.  The  inspector  for  the  eastern-shore  counties  some- 
times visits  the  establishment  in  which  the  violation  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  but  he  makes  no  report  to  the  attendance  officer. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

An  annual  school  census  in  Baltimore  City  is  provided  for  by  law/ 
and  beginning  in  1918  a  school  census  must  be  taken  biennially  in 
the  counties.^  Before  1914  the  census  in  Baltimore  City,  which  in- 
cluded all  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  was  taken  each 
year  by  the  members  of  the  police  force  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber at  the  same  time  as  the  enumeration  of  voters.*  The  census 
as  thus  taken  was  very  incomplete;  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  it  is  estimated,  were  recorded.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  incompleteness  were  that  the  enumeration  of  chil- 
dren was  subordinated  to  the  enumeration  of  voters,  and  that  police- 
men worked  outside  of  their  usual  districts  and  in  localities  where 
they  were  not  well  acquainted. 

Beginning  in  November,  1914,  a  special  annual  census  of  Baltimore 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18,  inclusive,  has  been  made  in 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  that  year.  The  census  is  taken 
under  the  direction  of  the  police  commissioners  and  is  furnished  by 
them  to  the  school  commissioners.  The  name,  address,  age,  color, 
sex,  and  place  of  birth  of  each  child  must  be  recorded,  together  with 
the  place  of  birth  of  each  parent,  and  the  school  attended  by  the 
child,  or,  if  he  is  not  at  school,  his  employment  or  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  employed.*  The  effectiveness  of  the  census  has  been  greatly 
increased  not  only  because  it  no  longer  includes  the  enumeration  of 
voters  but  because  both  the  method  and  time  of  taking  it  have  been 
changed.    Under  the  new  arrangement  the  work  is  done  by  pose 

^  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  77,  sec.  169.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  sec  p.  07. 

'A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1014),  art.  77,  boos.  12F,  21B,  and  25M,  all  as  added  by  Acta  of 
1916,  cli.  606.    FoT  the  text  of  these  sectloDs,  see  p.  95. 

•A.  C.  1911,  vol.  1  (1911).  art.  33.  sees.  17,  18;  A.  C.  1911,  toI.  2  (1911),  art.  77, 
sec.    159. 

*  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  159.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  gee  p.  97. 
For  the  census  form,  see  Form  28,  p.  120. 
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instead  of  by  precinct,  so  that  each  policeman  records  the  children 
on  his  beat.  Moreover,  the  month  selected  for  the  enumeration  is 
November,  when  the  children  are  likely  to  be  in  town,  whereas  when 
the  census  was  taken  just  before  or  soon  after  school  opened,  many 
children  were  out  of  the  city,  either  at  work  in  the  county  canneries 
or  away  for  other  reasons. 

Notwithstanding  the  incompleteness  of  enumeration  previous  to 
1914,  good  use  was  made  of  the  results  obtained.  The  enumeration 
books,  which  contained  the  name,  age,  and  sex  of  each  child,  together 
with  the  school  last  attended  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  parents 
and,  if  the  child  was  employed,  of  the  employer,  were  turned  over 
by  the  police  to  the  school-attendance  department.  A  clerk  then 
made  a  list  of  all  children  recorded  as  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 
To  each  attendance  officer  was  sent  a  list  of  such  children  in  her  dis- 
trict. In  addition  to  following  up  these  cases,  each  attendance  officer 
compared  the  names  of  the  children  in  her  district  recorded  on  the 
census  rolls  as  attending  public  school  with  the  names  of  those  actu- 
ally on  the  school  registers  to  discover  other  unenroUed  children.  By 
this  means  there  was  a  real  checking  of  census  with  school  enroll- 
ment. Now  that  the  new  enumeration  system  has  resulted  in  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  listing  of  children  of  school  age,  this  method 
of  using  the  census  lists  to  discover  children  who  should  be  enrolled 
in  school  is  a  material  aid  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  school-attend- 
ance law. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Bdltiinore  office, — ^The  board  of  labor  and  statistics  sends  to  each 
Baltimore  City  school  a  report*  of  the  names  of  children  from  that 
school  granted  original  certificates,  whether  regular  or  temporary, 
which  permit  employment  ducing  school  hours.  These  reports,  which 
are  sent  to  all  schools,  whether  public,  private,  or  parochial,  are 
made  daily  throughout  the  school  year,  and  a  list  of  all  such  certifi- 
cates issued  during  vacation  is  sent  to  each  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term. 

Children  who  apply  for  certificates  and  are  refused  for  any  reason 
are  reported  weekly  to  the  school-attendance  department.  This  re- 
port includes  children  refused  (1)  unconditionally;  (2)  until  physi- 
cal defects  are  corrected;  and  (3)  until  a  promise  of  employment  in 
another  occupation  is  secured.  It  is  made  on  cards,"  one  for  each 
child,  and  gives  identification  data  and  the  reason  for  the  refusal. 
The  information  cards  of  all  applicants  who  have  been  neither  defi- 
nitely refused  nor  granted  certificates  are  kept  in  a  "  held-up  "  file. 


»Fonn  29,  p.  120. 
■Form  11,  p.  lia. 
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Ordinarily,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  board  reports  *  to  the  at- 
tendance department  all  the  applicants  during  that  month  whose 
names  are  in  this  file  and  who  have  not  been  included  in  the  weekly 
report  of  refused  cases.  -  On  account,  however,  of  the  increasing 
amount  of  certificate-issuing  work  which  must  be  performed  by  a 
small  oflSce  force,  these  reports  at  the  time  of  this  study  were  made 
only  two  or  three  times  during  the  school  year.  Since  that  time  the 
practice  of  making  these  reports  monthly  has  been  resumed.  The 
name  of  an  applicant  who  comes  to  the  office  unaccompanied  by  his 
parent  and  without  any  preliminary  papers  is  not  included  in  any 
report,  as  no  information  card  is  made  out  for  such  a  child. 

After  receiving  these  reports,  the  school-attendance  department 
looks  up  as  soon  as  possible  the  children  who  have  not  already  re- 
turned to  school.  Children  from  private  or  parochial  schools  are 
followed  up  as  well  as  those  from  public  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  findings  as  to  cases  so  referred 
to  the  school-attendance  department  by  the  board  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics during  1916 :  ■ 

Total    cases   reported 951 

"Returned  to  school 593 

In  domestic  service 182 

At  work  with  certificates 41 

,  Left  city 86 

Became  16  years  of  age 24 

Not  located 22 

Physically  or  mentally  disabled 12 

Dropped  by  attendance  department— 12 

Not  living  in  Baltimore  City 8 

Committed  to  institution 1 

Cases  pending 20 

The  board  of  labor  and  statistics  sends  monthly  to  the  school  au- 
thorities in  Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Howard  Counties  lists 
of  all  applicants  from  those  counties  to  whom  certificates  have  been 
issued  or  refused. 

Western  Maryland  counties, — ^The  representative  of  the  board  of 
labor  and  statistics  in  the  western  counties  makes  reports  to  the 
county  attendance  officers  which  are  similar  to  those  sent  by  the 
board  to  the  school-attendance  department  in  Baltimore,  These  re- 
ports, however,  are  usually  made  by  telephone  whenever  certificates 
are  issued,  refused,  or  held  up,  instead  of  being  sent  at  regular  in- 
tervals on  the  forms  used  in  Baltimore.  Reports  of  certificates  issued 
and  refused  during  vacation  are  made  to  the  attendance  officers  at 

*  No  special  form  is  used  for  this  report.  , 

'Twenty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916,  p.  d5. 
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the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  A  record  of  certificates  refused  is 
kept  in  the  office  on  the  same  forms  ^  as  are  used  in  Baltimore  for  the 
weekly  report  of  refused  cases. 

In  towns  where  children  who  have  not  completed  the  seventh  grade 
are  permitted  to  work  on  vacation  certificates  provided  they  attend 
evening  school,  the  names  of  all  children  to  whom  such  certificates 
have  been  issued  are  reported  to  the  county  attendance  officer  and  to 
the  principal  of  the  evening  school  which  they  agree  to  enter.  The 
latter  reports  all  absentees  among  such  children  at  least  weekly  to 
the  issuing  officer. 

Eastern  Maryland  counties, — No  system  of  cooperation  exists  be- 
tween the  issuing  officials  and  the  school  authorities  in  the  eastern 
counties.  According  to  law,  whenever  a  certificate  is  refused,  a  rec- 
ord of  the  refusal,  together  with  the  reason  therefor  and  the  school 
the  child  should  attend,  must  be  sent  to  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  to  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics.^  Issuing  officers 
are  instructed  to  use  for  these  reports  the  same  form  ^  as  is  used  in  the 
Baltimore  office  for  the  weekly  report  of  certificates  refused  which  is 
made  to  the  school  authorities.  The  physicians,  however,  never  send 
these  records  of  certificates  refused  to  the  county  superintendents, 
and  some  of  the  physicians  do  not  send  them  to  the  State  board.*  At 
the  Cambridge  office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  in  Dorchester 
County  an  applicant  for  an  original  general  certificate  is  usually  re- 
quired to  bring  a  note  from  the  attendance  officer  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  fulfilled  the  compulsory  school-attendance  requirements,  but  no 
reports  of  certificates  issued  are  made,  and  where  the  physicians 
appointed  by  the  county  boards  of  education  issue  certificates  the 
issuing  officers  and  the  school  officials  work  independently* 

UNEMPLOYED  CHILDREN. 

In  order  that  unemployed  children  who  are  subject  to  the  compul- 
sory education  law  may  be  put  back  in  school,  the  labor  law  requires 
employers  to  return  to  the  issuing  officers  all  certificates  of  children 
who  have  left  their  employ.  If  the  child  so  demands,  his  certificate 
must  be  returned  within  24  hours  after  the  termination  of  employ- 
ment ;  in  any  case  within  15  days.  The  employer  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision.  The 
lav.'  also  specifies  that  when  certificates  are  returned  to  county  issu- 
ing officials  they  shall  notify  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics.*    If 

>  Form  11,  p.  113. 

s  A.  €.  1911.  vol.  3  <1914>,  art.  100,  sec.  16.  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.  For 
the  trxt  of  this  section,  see  p.  102. 

'For  reports  to  board,  see  p.  16. 

*A.  C.  1011,  vol.  3  (1014),  art  100,  sees.  11  and  39,  both  as  amended  bj  Acta  ef  1916, 
ch.  222.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  100,  104. 
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an  employer  fails  to  return  the  certificate  of  a  child  who  has  left 
his  employ,  there  is  no  method  by  which  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics  or  the  county  issuing  official  can  know  that  the  child  is 
unemployed  unless  he  applies  for  a  subsequent  certificate  or  his 
unreturaed  certificate  is  discovered  by  an  inspector. 

Baltimore  City. — If  a  child  whose  general  certificate  has  been 
returned  does  not  apply  for  a  subsequ^it  one  within  a  few  days,  a 
postal  card  ^  is  sent  notifying  him  that  he  must  get  a  new  permit  be- 
fore he  can  go  to  work  again.  If  he  does  not  apply  within  30  days, 
it  is  assumed  either  that  he  has  secured  new  employment  illegally  or 
tliat  he  is  unemployed,  and  ordinarily  the  board  of  labor  and  statis- 
tics then  reports  his  name  to  the  school-attendance  department  for 
investigation.'  At  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  these  reports,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  certificate-issuing  work,  were  made  only  two 
or  three  times  during  the  school  year  instead  of  monthly ;  since  that 
time  the  practice  of  making  them  monthly  has  been  resumed.  These 
reports  axe  made  on  cards,  one  for  each  child.  Every  child  thus 
reported  is  looked  up  by  an  attendance  officer  and  is  told  that  he 
must  either  become  legally  employed  or  go  back  to  school.  If  he  has 
gone  to  work  without  a  certificate  he  is  reported  to  the  board  and  is 
required  to  get  one.  In  case  the  school  year  is  well  under  way  the 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  his  getting  a  new  job  and  securing  another 
certificate  rather  than  upon  returning  to  school. 

.Once  a  year  the  school-attendance  department  renders  a  report  to 
the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  regarding  these  children.  This  re- 
port for  the  year  1916  is  as  follows  :* 

Total  cases  reported 1,  031 

Working  without  permits 404 

Working  at  home  or  In  domestic  servlce-.^^ 113 

Secured  permits  subsequently 101 

Returned  to  school SO 

Moved  away  from  city ^ 71 

Out  of  work 49 

111    12 

Committed  to  corrective  institutions 12 

Married  4 

No  information  obtainable ,  57 

Could  not  be  located 48 

Not  reported 74 

No  reports  of  returned  vacation  certificates  are  made  to  school 
officials. 

The  board  of  labor  and  statistics  sends  to  the  school  authorities  in 
Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Howard  Counties  the  same  reports 

iForm  30,  p.  121. 
«Fonii  31,  p.  121. 

•Twenty-fifth  AumuU  Bcport  of  tlM  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statlstica, 
1016,   p.   96. 
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of  returned  certificates  as  are  sent  to  the  attendance  department  in 
Baltimore  City.  These  cases  are  investigated  by  the  attendance 
officers.  The  officer  for  Baltimore  County  makes  a  report  to  the 
board,  but  no  reports  are  received  from  schools  in  the  other  counties 

Employers  sometimes  send  the  certificates  back  to  the  board  by 
the  children  instead  of  by  registered  mail  as  is  required  by  law.  In 
such  a  case,  the  issuing  officer  sends  a  form  letter  *  to  the  employer 
calling  his  attention  to  the  proper  procedure. 

Western  and  eastern  Maryland  counties. — ^In  the  western  counties, 
a  child  whose  gejieral  certificate  has  been  returned  but  who  has  not 
applied  for  a  new  one  is  reported  promptly  by  the  issuing  officer  to 
the  proper  attendance  officer.  Names  of  children  whose  vacation 
certificates  have  been  returned  are  reported  to  the  proper  attendance 
officer  before  November  1. 

In  the  eastern  counties,  no  reports  of  unemployed  children  are 
made  by  the  issuing  officers  to  the  school  officials.  Nor  do  the  county 
issuing  officials  notify  the  boapd  of  labor  and  statistics  when  certifi- 
cates are  returned. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSPECTIONS. 

The  board  of  labor  and  statistics  must  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  child-labor  law  throughout  the  State,  and  is  authorized  to  appoint 
inspectors  for  this  purpose,  the  appointments  to  be  subject  to  thp 
approval  of  the  governor.^ 

Seven  inspectors  have  been  appointed.  Their  duties  are  to  enforce 
the  child-labor  laws,  including  the  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor  and 
that  relating  to  prohibited  occupations,  and  in  addition  to  enforce 
the  law  relating  to  safety  and  sanitation  in  certain  factories  and  in 
tenement-house  workshops,'  and  the  10-hour  law  for  females.*  They 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  to  the  board.  One  in- 
spector, a  woman,  is  assigned  to  the  four  western  counties.  She  also 
issues  certificates  in  those  counties.  Another,  a  man,  is  assigned  to 
the  nine  counties  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.    The  five  remain- 

>Foim  32,  p.  121. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  2  (1911),  art.  80,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1916,  ch.  406;  vol. 
3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  48,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  cb.  222.  For  tbe  text  of  thesa 
sections,  see  pp.  98,  104. 

'  The  factory-ln.spectioD  law  requires  that  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  license  and 
inspect  "  any  loft,  workshop,  or  factory  in  any  building  whatsoeyer  *'  In  which  are  made, 
*'  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  articles  of  clothing,  hats,  glores,  furs,  feathers,  artificial 
flowers,  purses,  cigars,  or  cigarettes,*'  ai\d  any  room  or  apartment  of  any  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  **  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  altering, 
repairing,  or  finishing  therein,  any  articles  whatsoever,  except  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  person  so  using  any  part  of  such  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  the  immediate 
members  of  his  household."  A.  C.  1911,  vdI.  8  (1914),  art.  27,  sees.  264-276;  art.  89, 
vol.  2  (1911),  sec.  13,  as  added  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  406. 

*A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  51,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916.  ch.  147; 
Bees.  52,  54,  55;  vol.  2  (1911),  art  89,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  406. 
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ing  inspectors,  four  men  and  one  woman,  are  assigned  to  five  of  the 
tseven  inspection  districts  into  which  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  divided. 
They  also  visit  establishments  in  the  other  two  Baltimore  districts 
and  in  the  10  counties  to  which  no  special  inspector  is  assigned.  In 
addition  they  inspect  canneries  in  three  of  the  eastern  shore  counties. 

In  conducting  its  inspections,  the  board  of  labor  and  statistias  is 
aided  by  a  card  catalogue  of  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  which  it  compiles  in  compliance  with  a  law 
effective  in  April,  1914.  This  law  requires  the  registration  of  every 
factory,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishment,  and  work- 
shop, and  of  every  store  or  other  mercantile  establishment  employing 
more  than  five  persons,  and  provides  for  the  registration  of  the  new 
address  of  any  such  business  within  30  days  after  a  change  in  loca- 
tion.^ Employers  are  requested  to  fill  out  blank  forms  *  furnished  by 
the  board,  giving  the  name  and  location  of  the  establishment,  the 
industry  and  nature  of  the  business,  the  goods  manufactured,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  offices  and  workshops,  classified 
by  sex  and  divided  into  two  groups,  those  over  and  those  under  16 
years  of  age. 

In  enforcing  the  child-labor  law,  the  inspectors  use  the  same  forms 
and  are  instructed  to  follow  the  same  procedure  throughout  the 
State. 

'  Passing  from  room  to  room  in  an  establishment  the  inspector  asks 
tlie  name,  sex,  age,  and  occupation  of  every  child  whom  he  finds  at 
work  and  who  he  thinks  is  under  the  age  of  16,  and  enters  the  informa- 
tion on  a  printed  slip  prepared  for  this  purpose.  If  the  child  should 
refuse  to  answer  these  questions,  he  can  be  brought  before  a  juvenile 
court  or  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  children,  examined,  and 
**  dealt  with  according  to  law."'  The  usual  procedure,  however,  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  summon  the  child  to  the  office  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  question  him  in  private. 

Having  secured  this  information,  the  inspector  goes  to  the  office 
and  asks  for  all  the  employment  certificates  on  file.  These  certifi- 
cates he  checks  with  the  information  as  to  name,  sex,  age,  and  occu- 
pation which  he  has  received  from  the  children  at  work.  If  a  permit 
is  found  for  a  child  whom  the  inspector  has  not  seen,  the  child  is  sent 
for  and  interviewed,  provided  he  is  at  the  establishment.  By  this 
procedure  children  working  without  certificates  or  at  prohibited 
occupations  may  be  detected;  but  neither  the  child's  signature  nor 
any  other  information  on  the  certificate  is  used  for  identification 

purposes.  ^ 

—        —   -■  -  -  -^ — -  ■  — 

lA.  C.  1911.  Tol.  8  (1914),  art.  27,  sees.  264,  205. 

'Form  33,  p.  121.  This  form  Is  printed  on  a  white  card  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, a  blue  card  for  mercantile  establishments,  and  a  yellow  card  for  mechanical 
establishments. 

•A.  C.  1911,  VOL  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  46.    For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  104. 
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When  the  information  secured  during  the  inspector's  round  of  the 
factory  lias  been  checked,  it  is  supplemented  by  the  data  for  all 
other  children  for  whom  oartiiicates  are  on  file  in  the  office,  both 
those  away  from  the  factory  at  the  time  of  the  visit  and  those  who 
did  not  appear  to  the  inspector  to  be  under  16.  All  these  data 
are  transferred  to  the  "Child  Labor  Inspection  Card,"^  on  one  side 
of  which  are  columns  for  the  name  of  every  child  under  IG  years  of 
ago  found  at  work,  the  sex,  age,  and  occupation  of  iho  child,  and 
the  kind  of  certificate  under  which  he  is  working.  The  inspector 
tlK?n  makes  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inspection  card  ^  a  statisti- 
cal summary  which  gives  the  number  of  children  under  16  employed, 
classified  by  age,  sex,  color,  and  occupation.  The  number  and  kind 
of  employment  certificates  on  file  for  these  children  and  the  number 
of  children  under  12  years  of  age  are  also  reported.  The  occupations 
in  which  boys  and  girls  are  foimd  engaged  are  summarized  accord- 
ing to  age  groups.  The  form  contains  a  schedule  of  working  hours 
which  the  inspectors  ore  instructed  to  fill  out  for  every  establishment 
inspected.  There  is  also  a  column  for  reporting  the  number  of  viola- 
tions found. 

If  an  inspector  while  making  his  rounds  finds  a  child  working 
without  a  certificate  who  claims  to  be  over  16  but  appears  younger, 
or  one  who,  though  he  may  have  a  certificate,  appears  to  be  under  the 
age  claimed,  he  records  on  a  printed  slip  the  chUd's  name,  address, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  the  physician  attending  at  birth,  place  of 
baptism,  order  of  birth  in  family,  and  the  names  of  the  parents  and 
of  the  employer  for  whom  the  child  is  working.  Later  the  files  of 
the  board  are  searched  for  some  record  of  the  child,  and  if  none  is 
found  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  information  as  to  his  age  from 
some  authoritative  source.  In  addition,  the  inspector  may  i^uire 
the  employer  to  produce  evidence  of  age.  Violations  are  often  thus 
discovered. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  the  inspector  for  the  eastern-shore  coun- 
ties followed  a  procedure  somewhat  different  from  that  described 
above.  If  in  making  an  inspection  he  detected  no  apparent  violation 
he  did  not  examine  the  certificate  files  either  to  check  the  information 
obtained  or  to  add  data.  He  used  the  same  forms  as  the  other  inspec- 
tors ^ith  the  exception  of  the  slip  for  following  up  children  as  to 
whose  age  there  is  doubt. 

If  an  inspector  is  visiting  establishments  in  Baltimore,  he  turns  his 
inspection  cards  in  to  the  office  daily;  otherwise,  if  he  is  working 
under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Baltimore  office,  he  sends  them 
in  weekly.  The  inspectors  for  the  western  and  the  eastern-shore 
counticb  are  instructed  to  keep  their  own  files  of  inspection  cards  and 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  inspections  to  the  board. 

^F«ni  34  (revenw)«  ^  123.  ■SV>rai  34,  f>.  US. 
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At  the  same  time  that  inspectors  inspect  for  violations  of  the 
child-labor  law  they  also  inspect  for  violations  of  the  10-hour  law 
for  females  and  of  the  safety  and  sanitation  law. 

For  each  working  day  an  inspector  must  make  out  a  report  card 
which  gives  the  establishments  visited,  the  number  of  violations  dis- 
covered, and  other  details.^  The  disposition  of  the  daily  report  cards 
is  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  inspection  cards. 

An  effort'  is  made  to  inspect  all  establishments  in  the  State  at 
least  once  a  year.  It  is,  however,  an  impossible  task  for  the  limited 
staff  of  the  board  to  cover  the  entire  territory.  Particularly  is 
it  difficult  to  visit  the  numerous  county  establishments  scattered 
over  a  wide  area,  many  of  them  canneries  which  operate  for  only  a 
part  of  the  year.  During  1916,  in  Baltimore  City,  establishments 
employing  3,930  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  inspected.  In 
addition,  establishments  employing  approximately  3,126  children 
were  visited  in  the  counties.* 

VIOLATIONS  AND  PROSECUTIONS. 

..  If  an  employer  of  children  fails  to  produce  emplojrment  certificates 
upon  the  demand  of  the  proper  authorities,  this  failure  becomes 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  employing  children  illegally,  and  he 
.ifi  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,*  There  is  a  further  provision 
that  any  person  may  prosecute  another  who  is  violating  any  of  tho 
provisions  of  the  employment-certificate  law.*  Any  person  found 
guilty  of  violating  this  law  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10 
for  a  first  offense.  For  a  second  offense  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  days,  or  both. 
This  penalty  applies  not  only  to  the  employer  but  to  the  parent  or 
oth(^r  persrn  having  control  of  the  child.* 

An  employer  who  continues  to  employ  a  child  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  certificate  law  after  he  has  been  properly 
notified  by  an  inspector  or  other  authorized  person  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $20  a  day  until  he  does  so  comply .• 

The  four  main  classes  of  violations  of  the  employment-certificate 
law  with  which  the  inspection  staff  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics 
must  deal  are :  (1)  Employment  of  a  minor  under  certificate  age,  (2) 
employment  without  any  certificate  or  without  the  proper  certificate 

iForm  35,  p.  123. 

'  Twenty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
101 C,  p.  171. 

'A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914), -art.  100,  sees.  34,  35;  sees.  40  and  48,  both  as  amended 
by  Acts  of  1916,  cb.  222.    For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  103,  104. 

«  A.  C.  1911,  Tol.  3  (1914),  art.  100.  sec.  34.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  103. 

*A.  C.  1011,  vol.  3  (1914).  art.  100.  sec.  37,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916.  cb.  222. 
For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  103. 

•AC.  1911,  Tol  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  38.     For  the  text  of  this  secUon,  see  p.  103. 
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of  a  child  of  certificate  age  who  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  legal  requirements,  (3)  nonreturn  of  employmwit  certifi- 
cates, and  (4)  failure  to  secure  a  new  certificate  whwi  a  child 
changes  his  occupation  but  not  his  employer. 

In  practice,  these  different  types  of  violations  are  not  always  imme- 
diately distinguishable.    The  inspector  may  find  a  child  working 

without  a  certificate  who  may  be — 

* 

(1)  under  certificate  age, 

(2)  of  certificate  age  and  unable  to  secure  a  certificate,  or 

(3)  of  certificate  age  and  able  to  secure  a  certificate. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  find  a  child  working  under  a  certificate 
illegally  because — 

(1)  it  Is  not  his  o^vn  certificate,  or  because 

(2)  it  does  not  authorize  him  to  work — 

(a)  at  that  time, 

(&)  at  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or 

(c)  for  that  employer. 

The  inspector  for  the  eastern-shore  counties  at  the  time  of  this 
study  did  not  report  as  violations  cases  of  children  found  working 
for  one  employer  under  a  certificate  issued  to  another  employer.  It 
a  child  found  working  illegally  for  any  of  the  above  reasons  admits 
that  he  is  imder  certificate  age,  his  immediate  discharge  is  ordered 
and  he  is  told  that  he  must  go  to  school.  If,  however,  he  claims  to  b» 
of  certificate  age,  he  is  directed  to  stop  work  and  either  enter  school 
or  obtain  a  certificate  and  give  it  to  his  employer.  If,  upon  applying 
for  a  certificate,  the  child  can  not  satisfy  the  legal  requirements,  the 
issuing  ofiicer  tells  him  that  he  must  not  return  to  work  but  must  go 
to  school,  and  warns  his  employer  not  to  reemploy  him. 

Inspectors  are  required  by  law  to  report  the  names  of  children 
found  at  work  illegally  both  to  the  issuing  officers  in  the  places  where 
they  reside  and  to  the  pro|>er  school  officials.^  The  first  requirement 
is  fulfilled  in  Baltimore  City  by  sending  tlie  violation  report  cards  * 
to  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  and  in  the  western  counties  by 
the  fact  that  the  inspector  and  the  issuing  official  is  the  same  per- 
son. In  either  of  these  places,  if  a  child  who  is  instructed  to  apply 
for  a  certificate  does  not  do  so  within  a  week,  the  board  officials  send 
an  inspector  to  reinvestigate,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  telephone  the 
employer  or  send  him  a  letter  demanding  his  compliance  with  the  law. 
They  also  search  the  office  files  to  see  whether  the  child  has  ever 
applied  for  a  certificate  and  been  refused,  and  make  every  effort  to 
secure  evidence  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  reporting  childum 
illegally  employed  to  the  issuing  officers,  inspectors  in  the  counties 

--■-i-_  --  iiiiii  ■  -11  I  I-  -^ 

1  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  84.    For  the  text  of  tbls  section,  see  p.  103. 
■For  procedure  in  making  these  reports,  see  p.  65.* 
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are  instructed  to  assume  the  responsibility  themselves  of  seeing  that 
the  children  either  secure  certificates  or  enter  school.  The  inspector 
for  the  eastern-shore  counties  does  not  report  children  illegally  em- 
ployed to  the  issuing  oflScers.  The  second  requirement  is  fulfilled  in 
Baltimore  City  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  all  children  whose  dis- 
charge is  ordered  by  an  inspector,  or  who  do  not  apply  for  certificates 
after  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  an  inspector,  are  reported  weekly  by 
the  board  to  the  school  authorities.  In  the  western  Maryland  counties 
the  board  inspector  reports  immediately  to  the  county  attendance 
officers  all  children  found  illegally  employed.  In  the  eastern  counties 
the  inspectors  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Baltimore  office 
report  children  illegally  employed  to  the  proi)er  attendance  officer. 
At  the  time  of  this  study,  this  practice  was  not  followed  by  the  in- 
spector for  the  eastern-shore  counties. 

If  an  inspector  finds  on  file  a  certificate  for  a  child  who  is  no 
longer  employed  in  the  establishment,  he  instructs  the  employer  to 
return  it  immediately  by  mail  to  the  board,  and  notes  this  order  on 
his  daily  report  card. 

Employers  usually  fail  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  requirement  that 
a  new  certificate  must  be  obtained  if  a  child  is  set  to  work  at  a 
diflPerent  occupation  than  that  for  which  he  was  originally  em- 
ployed,* especially  in  establishments  where  occupations  in  which 
children  engage  are  not  standardized.  Both  because  the  staff  of  in- 
spectors is  inadequate  and  because  it  is  difficult  to  detect  this  kind  of 
violation,  the  board  usually  does  not  know  of  such  a  change.  If  a 
child,  however,  is  found  by  an  inspector  to  be  at  work  in  an  occupa- 
tion other  than  that  for  which  his  certificate  has  been  granted,  his 
employer  must  change  his  occupation  to  that  stated  in  the  certificate 
or  send  him  to  the  issuing  officer  for  a  new  certificate,  or  else  dis- 
charge him.  The  further  procedure  in  these  cases  is  the  same  as  in 
cases  of  children  found  employed  without  certificates.  The  board  of 
labor  and  statistics  has  requested  employers  to  return  the  certificate 
when  a  child  changes  his  occupation  while  still  remaining  in  their 
employ,  but  this  is  seldom  done.  The  failure  to  comply  with  this 
request,  however,  can  not  be  considered  illegal,  since  the  return  of  the 
coi-tificate  in  such  cases  is  not  required  by  law. 

Whenever  an  inspector  detects  any  violation  of  the  law  he  makes 

a  detailed  report  on  a  "  violation  report  card,"  *  which  he  is  required 

to  file  within  24  hours  with  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  board  of  labor 

n?Kl  statistics.     In  the  western  and  eastern-shore  counties,  however, 

the  inspectors  are  instructed  to  file  their  own  violation  report 
cards.    A  separate  card  is  filled  out  for  each  establishment  where 

lA.  C.  1011,  vol.  3   (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  16,  as  amended  by  AcU  of  1016,  ch.  222. 
For  the  text  of  thin  section,  bee  p.  102. 
•rorm  36,  p.  123. 
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violations  are  found.  On  the  reverse  3ide*  appears  a  form  for  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  offense  by  the  employer  containing  the  state- 
ment that  "  said  violations  were  entirely  unintentional/'  followed  by 
a  space  for  the  employer's  explanation. 

During  1916  the  board  inspectors  found  3,930  children  at  work 
in  Baltimore  City,  147  in  the  western  counties,  and  2,979  in  the 
eastern  counties.  Of  these  children,  286,  working  for  168  firms, 
were  employed  illegally  in  Baltimore;  in  the  western  counties  66 
children  in  38  establishments  and  in  the  eastern  counties  205  chil- 
dren in  80  establishments  were  so  employed.  Of  the  557  violations, 
448,  or  approximately  80  per  cent,  were  cases  of  children  under  16 
employed  without  certificates.' 

All  prosecutions  are  brought  through  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  labor  and  statistics  except  those  for  violations  discovered  by  the 
inspectors  assigned  to  the  western  and  the  eastern-shore  counties,  who 
institute  prosecutions  themselves.  If  an  employer  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  any  violation  of  the  certificate  law,  a  warrant,  in  which 
the  charge  isstated,  is  secured  from  a  magistrate.  The  employer  may 
have  his  case  tried  either  before  a  magistrate  or  by  a  jury,  but 
usually  elects  the  former. 

If  an  employer  reported  for  a  violation  to  the  Baltimore  office  is 
not  to  be  prosecuted,  an  inspector  is  assigned  to  revisit  the  estab- 
lishment or  a  letter  is  sent  explaining  the  violation  and  warning 
against  a  repetition  of  the  offense. 

The  policy  of  the  board  in  regard  to  prosecutions  during  1916,  as 
in  preceding  years,  was  very  lenient.  This  policy  is  due  in  part  to 
the  difficulty  encountered  in  securing  convictions.  It  has  been  found 
hardly  worth  while  to  bring  prosecutions  except  before  certain 
magistrates  who  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  In  Baltimore  14  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted involving  the  illegal  employment  of  39  children.  Twenty-nine 
of  these  children  wei*e  working  without  permits,  five  were  imder 
legal  age,  two  were  working  in  forbidden  occupations,  and  three  were 
employed  in  violation  of  the  hours-of-labor  law.  In  seven  of  these 
cases  both  the  employers  and  the  parents  who  had  misrepresented  the 
ages  of  their  children  were  prosecuted;  in  two  cases  the  employers 
alone  and  in  five  cases  the  parents  alone  were  brought  into  court.  In 
four  cases  the  charges  against  the  parents  and  in  three  the  charg(»s 
againist  the  employers  were  dismissed.  Six  employers  were  con- 
victed, and  fines  ranging  from  $1.45  (costs)  to  $5  and  costs  for 
each  violation  were  imposed.     In  only  one  case  did  the  total  fines 

J  rorm  30  (reverse),  p.  124. 

-  Tweuty-lifth  Annual  Report  of  tbe  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Stafist{c«f, 
lOlG.  p.  171.  Separate  figures  for  those  under  certificate  age  and  for  tliose  of  certifi- 
cate age  but  without  certificates  are  not  avaiiable. 
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and  costs  paid  by  an  employer  exceed  $7.  The  parents  convicted 
were  usually  fined  $1  and  costs  or  costs  only,  the  total  atnonnts  paid 
ranging  from  $1.70  (costs)  to  $4.70;^ 

Outside  of  Baltimore  City,  there  were  only  four  prosecutions, 
three  in  Baltimore  County  involving  eight  children,  and  one  in  Wi- 
comico involving  two  children.    Convictions  were  secured  in  all  four 


cases.^ 
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Baltimore  offloe. — Administrative  and  statistical  records  for  Bal- 
timore City  and  for  the  counties  where  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
examining  physicians  are  on  file  in  the  Baltimore  ofiice  of  the  board 
of  labor  and  statistics.    They  consist  of — 

1.  SnaplqyiBeiit  oerti^cates  and  records  connected  tlierewitli; 

(a)  Duplicate  employment  certificate  books ( Forms  1, 3,  pp.  107, 109). 

(&)  Information  cards  and  slips (Form  7,  p.  111). 

<c)  ."^HeM-up"  file  of  Information  cards (Form  7,  p.  111). 

id}  Betaraed  certificate  flies (Forms  1, 3,  f>p.  107, 109) . 

(c)  £mpk>yiiient  ticket  Ale (Form  5,  p.  HO). 

(/)  Aflidavit  of  age  file (Form  8,  p.  112), 

ig)  Occupational  disease  report  file (Form 26,  p.  119). 

(70  CJounty  certificate  file  (duplicates) (Forms  2, 4,  pp.  108, 110) . 

(<)  Ooimty  refusal  record  file (Form  11, p.  113) . 

2L  Inspection  records: 

(o)  GblW-laljor  inepectioa  card  file ^^(Fo«nS4,p.l22). 

{b)  Ini^ector's  daily  report  card  file ( Form 35, fx  123). 

(c)  Violation  card  file (Form  30,  p.  123). 

All  general  and  vacation  employmesnt  certificates  issued  at  the  Bal- 
timore office  are  made  out  in  duplicate.  These  are  printed  on  large 
sheets,  four  to  a  sheet.  The  originals  are  perforated  so  that  they 
can  be  detached  one  at  a  time  as  issued.  The  duplicate  sheets,  which 
are  bound  in  numerical  order  in  large  books  ag  they  accumulate,  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  ofiice  for  a  period  of  four  years  as  required 
by  Liw.* 

The  information  card,*  the  form  of  which  has  been  improved 
from  year  to  year,  contains  all  the  essential  information  obtainable 
from  the  school  record  (if  required),  the  document  submitted  as 
evidence  of  age,  and  the  employment  ticket.  It  contains  also  the 
record  of  the  physical  examination.  Since  tlie  number  of  each  cer- 
tificate issued  to  a  child,  the  name  of  each  employer,  and  each  occupa- 
tion are  entered  on  this  card,  it  constitutes  a  complete  record  of  his 

1  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Miiryland  f^tatc  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 

^Twenty-fifth  Aooual  Report  of  the  Marjhuid  Stotp  Raard  of  f^^bor  and  Stattatica. 
1916,    p.    171, 

>  A.  C.  1911.  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  14),  as  amended  l^y  Acts  of  1916,  cli.  222.  For 
the  t«xt  of  this  section,  Bee  p.  1<02. 

^Form  1,  p.  111. 
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employment.  The  information  slip,  on  which  these  data  are  first 
entered  by  hand,  is  exactly  like  the  card  except  that  it  is  of  thin 
paper.  The  slips,  as  soon  as  the  information  they  contain  is  copied 
on  the  cards  and  the  copying  is  verified,  are  filed  numerically,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  last  certificate  issued.  The  heavy  cards 
for  the  current  month  are  filed  alphabetically  under  the  names  of  tte 
children.  On  the  first  of  each  month  these  cards  are  removed  from 
the  current  file  and  the  information  they  contain  is  tabulated,  after 
which  they  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  permanent  file. 
When  a  child  applies  for  a  subsequent  certificate,  both  his  informa- 
tion slip  and  his  information  card  can  easily  be  located.  Every  three 
months  the  information  cards  and  slips  of  the  children  who  have 
become  16  years  of  age  are  removed  from  the  permanent  files.  The 
cards  are  placed  in  a  special  file,  where  they  are  kept  for  four  years, 
and  the  slips  are  destroyed. 

If  a  child  is  refused  a  certificate  on  his  first  visit,  an  entry  to  that 
effect  is  made  on  his  information  slip  and  card,  and  they  are  filed 
in  the  usual  way.  If  a  certificate  is  neither  granted  nor  refused  on 
his  first  appearance  but  is  withheld  pending  the  fulfillment  of  one 
or  more  of  the  legal  requirements,  the  information  slip  and  card 
are  placed  in  a  "  held-up  "  file.  To  them  are  attached  all  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case,  together  with  a  memorandum  of  the  reasons  for 
the  "  holdup."  If  at  the  end  of  one  month  the  child  has  not  re- 
turned, or  if  during  that  month  he  returns  and  is  refused  or  granted 
a  certificate,  the  slip  and  the  card  arc  removed  from  the  "  held-up  " 
file  and  placed  in  the  regular  files. 

Certificates  which  are  returned  by  employers  when  children  leave 
their  employ  are  filed  alphabetically  under  the  child's  name,  the  gen- 
eral and  the  vacation  certificates  being  filed  separately.  The  certifi- 
cates in  the  general  certificate  file  are  in  two  divisions,  those  which 
have  been  in  the  office  less  than  30  days  and  those  which  have  been 
there  longer.  A  returned  certificate  is  kept  until  a  new  one  is  issued, 
when  it  is  destroyed.  These  files  are  kept  on  the  receiving  officer's 
desk  during  issuing  hours. 

After  the  certificate  is  issued,  the  various  documents  which  are 
presented  by  an  applicant  are  disposed  of  as  follows:  The  num- 
ber of  the  certificate  is  entered  upon  the  employment  ticket,  and  the 
ticket  is  filed  according  to  this  number  in  order  that  it  may  be 
identified  when  the  certificate  is  returned.  This  employment  ticket 
is  kept  on  file  until  the  child  changes  employment,  when  it  is  de- 
stroyed; the  school  record  is  returned  to  the  child;  the  paper  on 
which  the  child  writes  his  examination,  if  the  educational  test  is 
given,  is  destroyed ;  evidence  of  age,  except  the  physician's  certificate 
of  age,  is  returned  to  the  child,  but  it  is  stamped  so  as  to  prevent  its 
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fraudulent  use ;  and  the  parent's  affidavit,  which  contains  the  physi- 
cian's certificate  of  age,^  is  filed  alphabetically.  If  other  evidence  of 
age  is  obtained,  the  parent's  affidavit  and  physician's  certificate  is 
destroved: 

A  separate  file  is  kept  for  the  occupational  disease  reports  *  sent  to 
the  board  by  the  State  board  of  health.  Most  of  the  reports  of  occu- 
pational diseases  occurring  among  children  are  those  originally  made 
to  the  board  of  health  by  the  physicians  of  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics. 

Separate  files  are  also  kept  of  the  duplicates  of  certificates  granted 
and  of  the  recoi^j^  of  certificates  refused  which  are  sent  to  the  board 
by  the  physicians  issuing  certificates  in  the  counties. 

There  are  kept  separately  for  Baltimore  City  and  for  those  counties 
where  the  inspecting  is  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Baltimore  office  three  principal  files  of  records  relating  to  inspection : 
Child-labor  inspection  cards,  classified  by  industry  and  arranged 
alphabetically  under  each  industry;  daily  report  cards,  by  inspector; 
and  violation  report  cards,  by  firm  name. 

Western  and  eastern  Maryland  counties. — In  the  Cumberland  and 
Cambridge  offices  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  practically  the 
same  method  of  filing  employment  certificate  records  is  followed  as  in 
the  Baltimore  office.  The  following  differences,  however,  should  be 
noted.  In  both  branch  offices  the  information  slips  are  filed  alphabet- 
ically instead  of  by  number,  the  employment  tickets  are  filed  alphabet- 
ically according  to  employer,  and  the  held-up  information  cards  are 
kept  on  the  issuing  officer's  desk  until  the  certificates  are  either  issued 
or  definitely  refused.  In  neither  office  is  the  evidence  of  age  stamped 
when  it  is  given  back  to  the  child.  In  the  western  counties  the  in- 
formation cards  for  children  receiving  certificates  in  Frederick  and 
Hagerstown  are  kept  in  the  offices  in  those  places;  all  the  others  are 
filed  in  the  Cumberland  office.  In  the  places  other  than  Frederick 
and  Hagerstown,  where  the  examining  physicians  grant  temporary 
certificates  good  until  the  next  visit  of  the  board's  representative, 
brief  card  records  are  kept  giving  the  most  important  data  concern- 
ing the  certificates  issued.  The  county  certificate  forms,  which  are 
used  in  the  Cambridge  office,  are  furnished  to  the  issuing  officers  in 
book  form,  one  certificate  to  a 'page,  and  the  duplicates  are  kept  in 
these  books.  In  both  the  Cumberland  and  Cambridge  offices  all  the 
returned  certificates  are  kept  in  one  file,  and  in  the  Cambridge  office 
they  are  not  destroyed  when  new  ones  are  issued. 

1  Form  8,  p.  112. 

'The  Maryland  health  law  requires  any  physician  attending  a  case  of  certain  specific 
occupational  diseases  or  of  "  any  other  ailment  or  disease  contracted  as  a  result  of 
the  nature  of  the  patient's  employment "  to  report  the  same  to  the  State  board  of 
bealth,  which  In  turn  must  send  the  report  to  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics.  A.  C. 
1011,  vol.  3   (1014),  art    43,  sec.  50. 

•Form  2,  p.  108;  form  4,  p.  110. 
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The  examining  physicians  who  issue  certificates  in  the  eastern 
counties  have  no  unifonu  system  of  filing  records.  In  some  offices 
the  information  cards,  employment  tickets,  and  affidavits  are  all 
carefully  arranged  in  separate  files,  while  in  others  not  even  the 
information  cards  are  alphabetically  arranged.  The  duplicate  certifi- 
cates are  kept  in  the  books  in  which  tibey  were  originally  bound. 
When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  physician  makes  out  a  subsequent 
certificate  by  writing  in  the  new  employer's  name  on  the  old  certifi- 
cate, no  duplicate  is  left  on  file. 

CONCLUSION. 

[For  a  summary  of  the  important  changes  m  the  laws  relatmg  to 
employment  certifi^aJtes^  made  since  the  completion  of  this  study, 
see  p.  II.] 

A  marked  advantage  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to 
employment  certificates  in  Maryland  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  general 
they  are  unusually  clear  and  definite  in  their  application.  The  em- 
ployments for  which  certificates  are  required  are  the  same  every- 
where in  the  State.  The  establishments  and  occupations  to  which 
the  law  applies  are  clearly  expressed,  and  cover  practically  all  em- 
ployments except  domestic  service  or  agricultural  work;  thus  it  is 
possible  to  require  employment  certificates  for  practically  all  chil- 
dren leaving  school  to  engage  in  strictly  industrial  pursuits.  Never- 
theless, certificates  ought  to  be  required  for  employment  in  any  oc- 
cupation and  also  for  leaving  school  at  any  time,  and  employment 
under  14  in  any  occupation  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Tlie  large  number  of  dangerous  or  injurious  employments  pro- 
hibited to  children  under  16  includes  some  occupations,  notably  work 
on  "machines  operated  by  power  other  than  foot  or  hand  power," 
in  which  children  in  many  States  are  still  permitted  to  engage.  The 
requirement  that  a  certificate  shall  be  issued  only  for  the  specific 
occupation  stated  in  the  promise  of  employment  theoretically  should 
prevent  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  for  work  in  any  of  these  for- 
bidden occux)ations.  But  since  statements  of  promised  employment 
may  be  made  carelessly  or  even  fraudulently,  and  since  children's 
occupations  are  so  unstandardized  that  it  is  difficult  for  issuing  of- 
ficers to  Iniow  what  actual  duties  are  signified  by  the  name  given,  it  is 
possible,  for  instance,  to  issue  a  certificate  for  employment  as  errand 
boy  to  a  child  whose  duties  will  include  running  an  elevator — 
an  occupation  prohibited  to  children  under  18.  Nevertheless,  in 
1916,  in  Baltimore  and  the  western  Maryland  counties,  223  cer- 
tificates, or  one  certificate  to  every  ^  issued,  were  refused  because 
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the  promises  of  employment  obtained  were  for  illegal  occupations.^ 
The  cooperation  of  employers  in  enforcing  these  prohibitions  might 
be  secured  more  often  if  the  employment  ticket  contained  a  statement 
that  the  name  of  the  occupation  given  must  show  the  child's  prospec- 
tive duties  and  gave  a  list  of  those  prohibited  occupations  in  which 
children  are  most  likely  to  be  put  to  work. 

Though  the  law  is  to  be  commended  for  prohibiting  the  work  of 
young  children  in  many  occupations  likely  to  be  injurious,  it  fixed 
at  the  time  of  this  study  the  decidedly  low  minimum  age  of  12  in 
canning  and  packing  establishments.  This  age,  however,  has  since 
been  raised  to  14.* 

The  fact  that  a  State-wide  compulsory-education  law  exists  in 
Maryland  assists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  certificate  law  by  making 
it  possible  to  supervise  children  in  the  years  before  they  can  go  to 
work  legally  and  thus  to  prevent  their  working  illegally  at  least 
during  school  hours.  The  education  law,  however,  is  not  of  as  much 
value  in  enforcement  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  framed  with  the 
definite  purpose  not  only  of  insuring  to  children  an  opportunity  for 
a  minimum  of  education  but  of  so  supplementing  the  child-labor  law 
as  to  make  certain  that  they  do  not  work  during  the  years  when  they 
should  be  in  school. 

The  law  applying  to  Baltimore  City  requires  a  child  to  attend 
school  until  he  is  14,  but  permits  him  to  leave  school  after  that  age 
not  only  for  work  for  which  a  certificate  is  necessary  but  for  domestic 
service,  agricultural  work,  or  "  en^ployment  at  home."  The  child  of 
14  or  over  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate  is  required 
by  the  labor  law  to  complete  the  fifth  grade,  but  a  child  who  claims 
need  for  his  services  at  home  or  goes  into  occupations  not  covered  by 
the  certificate  law  can  leave  school  when  he  is  14  no  matter  what  his 
grade.  All  children  leaving  school  for  any  reason  should  be  required 
to  have  completed  the  same  grade. 

The  compulsory-education  law  applying  to  the  counties  also  fails 
to  supplement  the  child-labor  law,  and  the  fact  that  its  requirements 
conflict  with  those  of  the  labor  law,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 
education  law  in  force  in  Baltimore  City,  has  caused  considerable 
difficulty  in  enforcement.  Because  its  grade  standards  for  leaving 
school  are  higher  than  those  of  Baltimore  City  and  higher  than  the 
State-wide  standards  for  going  to  work,  and  because  it  requires  chil- 
dren 14  years  of  age,' who  in  Baltimore  are  allowed  to  leave  school  to 
go  to  work,  to  attend  school  for  at  least  100  days,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  so  to  interpret  it  as 
actually  to  lower  its  standards.  The  apparent  injustice  of  requiring 
a  child  in  one  part  of  the  State  to  complete  the  seventh  grade  before 

1  Twenty-flftb  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1016.  pp.  101,  113,  133,  135. 
*  Acts  of  1918.  cb.  49S. 
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he  goes  to  work,  while  in  another  part  he  need  complete  only  the  fifth, 
has  led,  in  the  western  counties,  to  a  system  of  substituting  evening 
for  day  school  attendance  which  makes  the  actual  educational  stand- 
ard for  going  to  work  in  some  cases  lower  than  that  of  either  the 
labor  law  or  the  education  law. 

In  order  to  secure  the  efficient  administration  of  either  the  child- 
labor  law  or  the  education  law,  the  requirements  of  both  must  be 
coordinated,  and  this  should  be  done  not  by  lowering  the  higher 
standard  but  by  raising  the  lower. 

General  administration. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  administration  of  the  employment-cer- 
tificate system  in  Maryland  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  control  of  the 
issuing  of  certificates  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  responsible 
authority,  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics,  and  in  the  possibility  of 
further  centralization  until  that  one  agency  issues  all  the  certificates 
in  the  State.  This  extension  of  control  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  officials  of  the  board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
school  authorities,  after  the  decentralized  system  of  issuing  certifi- 
cates in  the  counties  had  proved  unsatisfactory. 

Although  in  Baltimore  City,  where  the  majority  of  licensed  chil- 
dren are  employed,  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  is  made  by  law 
the  sole  certificate-issuing  authority,  it  was  apparently  contemplated 
that  in  the  counties  certificates  would  be  issued  by  the  school  author- 
ities, and  that  the  board  would  exercise  only  the  limited  supervisory 
powers  derived  from  the  requirement  that  it  supply  the  certificate 
and  record  forms,  receive  reports  of  certificates  issued  and  refused, 
and  in  general  enforce  the  child-labor  laws.  The  board  has  exercised 
these  rights  of  supervision  over  county  issuing  authorities  to  the  ex  • 
tent  of  instructing  them  how  to  perform  their  duties  and  of  revoking 
certificates  which  are  shown  to  have  been  improperly  issued.  It  has 
also,  through  cooperation  with  the  school  authorities,  practically  ap- 
pointed many  of  the  examining  physicians  in  the  counties.  Never- 
theless, these  powers,  even  when  supplemented  by  the  duty  of  State- 
wide factory  inspection,  in  practice  enable  the  board  only  to  detect 
weaknesses  in  the  system,  not  to  correct  them. 

Soon  after  the  child-labor  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  this  study 
went  into  effect,^  the  State  bureau  of  statistics  and  information,  which 
at  that  time  exercised  the  powers  now  belonging  to  the  board  of  labor 
and  statistics,  realized  that  the  issuance  of  certificates  by  coimty 

»Thls  law  became  effective  In  December,  1912.  Subsequent  amendments,  Includiuji;  (he 
establinbrnent  of  a  board  of  labor  and  statistics  replacing  the  former  bureau  of  statistica 
and  information,  liaYe  not  materially  changed  its  administrative  provisiona. 
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school  officials  was  not  resulting  in  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 
This  was  due  to  several  causes.  First,  the  school  authorities,  who 
already  had  their  time  fully  occupied,  found  it  difficult  to  assume  the 
additional  duties  involved  in  the  issuance  of  certificates.  Second, 
since  in  the  counties  the  chief  demand  for  certificates  comes  during 
the  sunmier  months  from  children  who  wish  to  work  in  canneries, 
it  often  happened  that  the  superintendents  were  away  on  their  vaca- 
tions when  their  services  were  most  needed.  Third,  the  division  of 
responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  each  certificate  between  the  school 
officials  and  the  examining  physicians  and  the  lack  of  any  direct 
supervision  over  the  large  number  of  issuing  officers  resulted  in  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  children  who  had  not  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  these  objectionable  features,  the  county 
school  superintendents  and  the  officials  of  the  bureau  agreed  upon  a 
plan  by  'which  the  superintendents  were  to  delegate  their  certificate- 
issuing  powers  to  the  physicians  appointed  to  examine  applicants. 
During  1914,  nearly  all  the  certificates  issued  in  the  counties  were 
issued  by  the  86  examining  physicians.* 

This  system  also  proved  inadequate.  The  physicians  appointed 
by  the  county  school  superintendents,  who  had  been  responsible  only 
for  the  physical  examinations,  were  now  obliged  to  assume  burden-" 
some  certificate-issuing  duties  while  their  meager  remuneration  re- 
mained the  same  as  before.*  The  chief  weakness  of  the  former 
method — the  diffusion  of  responsibility  among  a  large  number  of 
issuii^  officials  acting  independently  of  one  another  and  subject  to 
no  effective  supervision  by  a  central  authority — ^had  not  been  reme- 
died. It  was  still  evident  that  in  many  instances  the  age,  educational, 
and  physical  requirements  of  the  law  were  laxly  enforced.    • 

Since  a  decentralized  system  of  issuing  certificates  had  proved 
unsatisfactory  under  both  these  methods,  it  was  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  of  establishing  a  branch  office  where  certificates  would 
be  issued  by  a  representative  of  the  bureau  staff  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  bureau.  Physical  examinations  were  to  be  made 
as  before  by  the  physicians  appointed  by  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation. The  county  school  superintendents  and  the  examining  phy- 
sicians agreed  to  this  plan,  as  they  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  certificates.  In  April,  1915,  a  branch  office 
was  established  with  headquarters  in  Cumberland.  Certificates  were 
to  be  issued  to  applicants  in  Allegany,  Frederick,  Washington,  and 
Garrett  Counties  by  an  agent  stationed  at  this  office  but  traveling 
at  intervals  through  the  district. 


^  Twenty- third  Annual  Report  of  the  Biiroau  of  Statistics  nnd  Information  of  Mary- 
land, 1914,  p.  142. 

>They  were  paid  50  cents  for  each  pbygical  examination  made. 
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,  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  system  previously 
in  eflFect  in  these  counties  with  those  obtained  under  the*  branch- 
office  system  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  In  1914,  when 
employment  certificates  were  issued  by  examining  physicians  ap- 
pointed  by  the  county  school  superintendents,  the  ratio  of  certificates 
refused  to  certificates  issued  was  about  1  to  60;  in  1915,  when  during 
9  months  of  the  year  certificates  were  issued  by  the  branch  office 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information,  it  was  approximately 
1  to  3 ;  and  in  1916  it  was  about  1  to  IJ.*  This  comparison  shows 
clearly  that  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  certificate  law 
in  these  counties  by  a  central  State  authority  the  standards  with 
.which  a  child  is  required  to  comply  before  he  can  enter  industry  are 
enforced  more  rigidly  than  they  were  under  a  decentralized  system 
which  placed  the  responsibility  of  issuing  certificates  upon  exam- 
ining physicians. 

The  establishment  of  a  similar  branch  office  of  the  board  in  Cam- 
bridge in  Dorchester  County  in  August,  1916,  has  already  resulted 
in  a  better  enforcement  of  the  law  in  that  part  of  the  county  under 
its  jurisdiction  than  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  counties,  where  local 
physicians  still  issue  certificates.  The  work  of  this  office,  however, 
comprises  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  certificates  issued  in  the  eastern 
•  counties.  It  should  be  extended  under  a  competent  administrator 
:who  should  inaugurate,  in  all  localities  where  any  considerable 
number  of  children  are  granted  certificates,  the  same  system  of  direct 
issuance  by  a  representative  of  the  board  as  exists  in  the  western 
counties.  In  places  too  widely  scattered  to  permit  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  board  officials  should  visit  the  issuing  officers  at  regular 
intervals,  give  them  the  necessary  instructions,  examine  their  files, 
and  revoke  certificates  improperly  issued. 

This  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  central  authority  so  as  to  control 
the  issuing  of  certificates  in  the  western  counties  and  in  Cambridge 
must  be  credited  to  the  administrative  policy  of  the  board  and  of 
the  school  authorities  rather  than  to  legislative  enactment.  Indeed, 
the  provision  in  the  law  which  has  made  this  control  possible— the 
granting  of  the  certificate- issuing  power  in  the  counties  to  the  State 
board  as  well  as  to  the  local  school  authorities — is  one  that  appears 
on  its  face  to  create  a  duplicate  certificate-issuing  system  with  its 
attendant  weakness  of  decentralization.  The  improvement  in  ad- 
ministration resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  issuing  powers  of 
the  board  shows  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  give  the  central 
agency  direct  and  positive  control  of  the  issuance  of  certificates 
throughout  the  State  and  that  sufficient  funds  should  be  provided 
for  \he  exercise  of  this  function. 


» Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Mary- 
UaO,  1915,  pp.   149,  150,  155,  156  ;  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  8tat« 
^  Bwrd  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  1916,  pp.  134,  135,  145. 
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The  double  powers  of  issuing  certificates  and  of  inspection  pos- 
lessed  by  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  make  for  the  more 
efficient  exercise  of  both  functions.  The  usual  regrettable  lack  of 
cooperation  between  issuing  officials  and  factory  inspectors  is  auto- 
matically obviated.  The  procedure  necessary  in  following  up  a  child 
ordered  to  obtain  a  certificate  when  found  illegally  employed  is  sim- 
plified, as  the  inspector  makes  but  one  report  of  the  illegal  employ- 
ment, and  the  central  inspection  office,  since  it  must  issue  the  cer- 
tificate, is  automatically  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  child 
applies  for  one.  Moreover,  the  records  of  certificates  issued  and 
refused  kept  in  the  issuing  office  arc  often  of  great  assistance  in  de- 
tecting and  proving  illegal  employment.  Certificate-issuing  officials 
who  are  also  inspectors  or  are  connected  with  inspection  work  are 
less  likely  to  issue  certificates  for  employment  in  illegal  occupations 
than  if  they  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  law. 
Even  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  the  board  of  labor  and  statis- 
tics does  not  issue  certificates,  its  inspectors,  since  they  are  familiar 
with  the  requirements  for  issuing,  are  more  likely  to  discover  cer- 
tificates improperly  issued  than  if  they  had  no  such  knowledge. 

Against  these  advantages  in  the  system  of  administration  must  bo 
placed  the  fact  that  the  staff  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  is 

•  

obviously  inadequate  for  the  work  imposed  upon  it  by  law.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  child-labor  law  in  1916  involved  the  issuing  of 
over  15,000  certificates  and  the  inspection  of  establishments  in  all 
pails  of  the  State  in  which  at  least  13,000  children  were  employed. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  a  staff  of  15  persons — 1  supervising  official, 
2  issuing  officere,  5  clerks,  and  7  inspectors — to  do  this  amount  of 
work  properly,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  examining  physicians. 
It  becomes  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  do  the  work  properly 
when,  in  addition,  they  must  perform  the  duties  of  a  State  arbitra- 
tion board  and  a  public-emplo3'ment  bureau,  must  collect  and  publish 
statistics,  and  must  enforce  the  10-hour  law  for  women  and  the  State 
law  relating  to  safety  and  sanitation  in  factories.* 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  a  large  amount  of 
work  with  an  inadequate  force  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  in 
Maryland  all  officials  in  the  public  service  are  political  appointees, 
who,  even  should  they  prove  themselves  efficient,  are  always  subject 
to  the  potential  danger  that  with  a  change  in  administration  they 
may  be  removed  from  their  positions  or  find  it  advisable  to  resign. 
A  statement  in  a  report  of  the  former  bureau  of  statistics  and  in- 
formation emphasizes  the  fact  that  "  unprotected  by  civil  service  or 
any  other  system  that  insures  not  only  tenure  of  office  but  moral 
support  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
constantly  exposed  to  quiet  but  positive  political  pressure,  often 

»  See  pp.  60,  98,  09. 
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quite  indirect."^  To  achieve  the  efficient  administration  of  a  law  it 
is  essential  both  to  select  properly  trained,  impartial  officials  and  to 
insure  the  permanency  of  these  officials  in  office.  These  requirements 
can  be  met  only  by  selecting  officials  through  civil-service  examina- 
tions carefully  prepared  and  conducted  and  by  guaranteeing  a  tenure 
of  office  based  on  efficiency. 

Methods  of  securing  certificates. 

The  lack  of  a  centralized  system  of  issuing  certificates  throughout 
the  State  undoubtedly  results  in  permitting  children  to  go  to  work 
without  uniform  minimum  qualifications.  In  Baltimore  City  and  in 
those  counties  where  the  issuance  of  certificates  is  directly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics,  children  must  in 
general  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  order  to  obtain  certifi- 
cates, but  where  local  physicians  issue  certificates  this  standard  in 
many  instances  has  not  been  maintained.  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  82  diflFerent  local  issuing  physicians,  many  of  them  untrained  in 
office  procedure  and  all  of  them  unsupervised  except  through  oc- 
casional letters  of  instruction,  will  adopt  standards  of  enforcement 
which  will  be  either  uniform  or  effective.  Their  time  is  in  most 
cases  occupied  fully  by  the  demands  of  their  private  practice,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  among  them  to  regard  the  various  requirements 
of  the  law  as  mere  formalities  and  to  grant  certificates  to  ajjplicants 
without  sufficient  investigation  of  their  eligibility.  One  index  of 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  ratio  of  certificates  refused  to  certifi- 
cates issued  in  the  different  localities.  In  the  eastern  counties  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  children  secure  vacation  certificates, 
for  which  the  educational  requirements  are  lower  than  for  general 
certificates,  than  in  Baltimore  City  and  the  western  counties;  conse- 
quently in  making  a  comparison  the  number  refused  because  they 
could  not  comply  with  the  educational  standards  should  be  omitted. 
With  this  omission,  the  ratio  of  certificates  refused  to  certificates  is- 
sued in  Baltimore  City  and  the  western  counties  was  in  1916  ap- 
proximately 1  to  7^  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  State  it  was  about  1  to  39J.  In 
other  words,  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  refused  over  five  tunes 
as  many  certificates  in  proportion  to  the  number  granted  as  did  the 
issuing  physicians.* 

» Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Mary- 
land, 1014,  p.  7. 

=  Twonty-flfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mar3'land  -State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1910.  pp.  101,  133,  134,  136,  130,  146,  154,  157.  160.  It  wa.s  noceRsury  to  base  this 
cdi'.iijaiMson  on  the  total  number  of  certificates  issued,  both  ori;?inal  and  subsequent, 
Ijicanse  the  numlwrs  of  original  and  subsequent  certificates  refused  are  not  given  sep- 
aratoly  in  the  1910  report  An  almost  negligible  proportion  of  the  certificates  refused, 
however,  are  subsequents.  If  the  number  of  original  certificates  issued  is  compared 
with  the  total  number  refused,  it  appears  that  the  board  of  lal»or  and  statistics  refused 
over  ten  tiroes  as  many  certificates  In  proportion  to  the  number  issued  as  did  the  iB£ulng 
physiciaDA. 
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In  spite  of  this  decentralization,  some  degree  of  uniformity  in 
methods  has  been  secured  through  the  use  of  the  prescribed  certificate 
forms  everywhere  and  of  the  same  preliminary  forms  in  most  places 
throughotit  the  State.  The  uniform  use  of  the  prescribed  certificate 
forms  and  information  cards  is  required  by  law ;  that  of  the  prelimi- 
nary forms  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  power  given  by  law  to  the  board 
to  draft  them  and  to  the  fact  that  the  board  has  furnished  them  and 
as  far  as  possible  has  insisted  upon  their  use  by  the  local  issuing 
oflScers.  The  information  card*  is  particularly  w^ell  planned  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  give  the  child's  complete  industrial  history  in  an 
easily  accessible  form.  The  placing  of  the  schedule  for  the  physical 
examination  on  this  card  obviates  the  necessity  of  an  extra  docu- 
ment— the  physician's  certificate  of  health.  This  schedule  is  of  con- 
siderable assistance  in  the  physical  examination  and  makes  for  uni- 
formity in  the  examinations  given  by  different  physicians.  It  also 
makes  information  as  to  the  child's  physical  condition  easily  avail- 
able when  he  applies  for  a  subsequent  certificate.  Sufficient  supervi- 
sion over  the  issuing  of  certificates  should  be  maintained  to  insure 
that  the  certificates  and  information  cards  are  properly  made  out  and 
that  all  the  material  in  the  offices  of  the  examining  physicians  is 
properly  filed.  While  a  few  of  the  physicians  have  their  records 
carefully  arranged,  others  have  no  knowledge  either  of  methods  of 
filing  or  of  their  value. 

The  issuance  of  certificates  on  cannery  premises  as  at  present  con- 
ducted in  the  eastern  counties  could  hardly  be  expected  to  result  in 
enforcement  of  the  legal  requirements.  The  issuing  officer  goes  to 
the  establishment  on  the  day  it  opens;  there  are  usually  no  facilities 
for  making  physical  examinations  and  few  for  making  records;  a 
large  number  of  certificates  are  issued  in  one  day ;  and  parents  and 
children  have  often  come  long  distances  and,  if  they  have  brought 
no  evidence  of  age,  are  not  compelled  to  return  home  for  it  even  if 
they  have  it  there.  Practically  no  certificates  are  refused.  After  the 
J  physician  leaves  there  is  no  way  for  future  applicants  to  obtain  cer- 

)  tificates  except  by  going  to  the  nearest  issuing  office,  often  a  long 

'  ^  distance  away,  and  even  when  they  go  there  they  are  as  likely  as  not 

to  find  the  physician  away  from  home.  As  a  consequence,  they  gen- 
erally work  without  certificates  and  take  their  chances  of  eluding  the 
infrequent  visits  of  the  inspector. 

Conditions  in  this  respect  were  somewhat  improved  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  effective  in  1916,  which  requires  children  to  whom 
certificates  are  issued  by  county  issuing  officials  to  obtain  them  where 
they  reside,^  instead  of  either  where  they  reside  or  where  they  are 

»Form  7,  p.  111. 

«A.  C.  1011,  vol.  3  (1014),  art.  100,  sec.  12,  aa  amended  by  Acts  of  1016,  ch.  222.    For 
the  text  of  tills  section,  see  p.  100. 
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employed,  as  was  previously  the  case.  During  the  canning  season 
many  children  living  in  Baltimore  are  taken  to  the  counties  to  work 
in  the  canneries,  and  these  children  must  obtain  certificates  from  the 
office  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  before  they  leave  the  city. 
In  many  cases  the  procedure  of  obtaining  certificates  would  be 
simplified  if  children  were  properly  instructed  beforehand  as  to  the 
preliminary  steps  necessary.  Where  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
strictly  enforced,  an  applicant  frequently  has  to  make  two  or  more 
visits  to  the  issuing  officer,  necessitating  a  delay  of  one  or  two  days, 
and  sometimes  longer,  before  he  can  obtain  his  certificate,  whereas  if 
on  his  first  visit  he  were  accompanied  by  his  parent  and  brought  all 
the  proper  documents  he  could  ordinarily  be  grairted  a  certificate  im- 
mediately. Since  the  circulatic«i  of  printed  insti'uctions  is  not  suffi- 
cient, it  might  be  {N:acticable  to  have  the  teacher  instruct  a  child  who 
applies  for  a  school  record  how  to  obtain  the  other  requisites  for  a 
certificate. 

At  the  Baltimore  office,  moreover,  a  child  born  in  Baltimore  who 
does  not  bring  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  must  wait  usually  two 
days,  until  a  reply  is  received  from  the  office  of  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health  as  to  whether  his  birth  is  registered.  This  delay 
would  be  prevented  if  as  direct  and  immediate  communication  could 
be  had  with  the  city  as  with  the  State  health  department.  It  is 
asserted  that  under  present  conditions  this  is  impossible,  since  in 
the  Baltimore  health  office  the  birtlis  are  so  entered  in  the  books 
that  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  some  time  to  find  whether  the 
birth  of  a  child  on  a  specified  date  is  recorded.  Reports  by  tele- 
phone are  therefore  impracticable,  and  the  department  is  unwill- 
ing to  be  inconvenienced  by  the  frequent  calls  for  records  which 
would  result  if  children  were  permitted  to  apply  themselves  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  answer  to  the  formal  written  request  of  the  board. 
It  would  seem,  however,  particularly  in  view  of  the  large  proportion 
of  applicants  for  certificates  whose  births  should  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Baltimore  health  department,^  that  facility  in  securing 
birtli  records  for  children  going  to  work  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  community  to  demand  such  a  reorganization  of  the  records  as 
would  make  possible  the  prompt  and  efficient  service  of  the  city  de- 
partment of  health. 

Usually,  however,  long  delays  between  applying  for  a  certificate 
and  obtaining  it  are  avoided,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  10-day  tempo- 
rary certificate  issued  to  children  who  do  not  present  documentary 
evidence  of  age.  But  this  10-day  certificate  causes  a  good  deal 
of  extra  work  for  the  issuing  officers  and,  unless  the  children  are 
carefully  followed  up  and  every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  additional 

»  Id  1»16  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  children  to  whom  original  certificates  wore  iasiied 
in  Baltimore  were  born  in  Baltimore.  Twenty-fifth  Aoouai  Report  of  the  Marylaad 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  1016,  p.  102. 
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ovidence,  might  in  practice  weaken  the  enforcement  of  the  legal 
standards  as  to  eyidence  of  age. 

The  delay  in  securing  a  certificate  when  physical  defects  must  be 
corrected  or  when  a  child  must  secure  employment  in  another  occu- 
pation than  that  for  which  he  has  presented  a  promise  of  employment 
is  necessary  for  the  child's  protection  and  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
Though  the  custom  of  securing,  on  the  parent's  first  visit,  the  affidavit 
of  age  and  the  certification  that  no  preferred  evidence  is  obtainable, 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  such  evidence,  is  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  it  saves  the  parent  a  second  visit  ^o  the  issuing  office 
and,  when  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  the  issuing  officers  to  secure 
documentary  evidence,  does  not  frustrate  the  intent  of  the  law. 

The  usual  comparative  simplicity  of  procedure  in  securing  cer- 
tificates in  places  where  they  are  issued  by  the  examining  physicians 
is  due  to  laxness  in  enforcing  the  requirements.  Sometimes  a  child 
may  be  sent  home  for  a  Bible  record,  and  occasionally  one  may  be 
required  to  have  some  defect  corrected,  but  most  children  are  granted 
certificates  the  first  time  they  apply. 

In  Baltimore  during  the  months  when  the  largest  number  of 
children  apply  for  certificates,  the  procedure  of  issuance  is  compli- 
cated both  for  the  officials  and  for  the  child  by  the  fact  that  the 
offices  of  the  board  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
children  who  apply. 

Since  the  certificate  is  issued  to  a  specific  employer  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  mailed  to  the  employer 
instead  of  being  given  to  the  child.  Its  loss  by  the  child  would  then 
be  impossible.  An  employer  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  violating 
the  law  by  sending  a  certificate  back  to  the  office  by  the  child,  when 
the  child  has  brought  the  certificate  to  him.  Moreover,  if  the  em- 
ployer were  also  required  to  send  to  the  issuing  officer  a  notice  of 
the  child's  employment,  the  issuing  officer  would  know  whether  the 
child  had  actually  gone  to  work  or  whether,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
even  when  a  promise  of  employment  has  been  obtained,  he  was  merely 
keeping  the  certificate  in  his  pocket  as  an  excuse  for  staying  out  of 
school. 

The  forms  drafted  by  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  are  in  gen- 
eral concise  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

No  effective  machinery  has  been  provided  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  that  a  new  certificate  shall  be 
issued  to  a  child  when  he  changes  his  occupation  but  not  his  em- 
ployer. The  natural  difficulties  involved  in  enforcing  this  require- 
ment are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  section  of  the  law  relating 
to  return  of  certificates  says  nothings  about  their  return  in  case  of 
change  in  the  child's  oljcupation,  but  merely  requires  that  they  shall 
be  returned  on  "  termination  of  the  employment"    Though  a  certif- 
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icate  is  valid,  therefore,  solely  for  employment  in  the  occupation 
named  on  its  face,  the  employer  is  under  no  injunction  to  return  it 
when  it  has  lost  its  validity  by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  child's  oc- 
cupation, but  only  when  it  has  lost  its  validity  by  reason  of  termina- 
tion of  employment.^  Violations  of  this  kind  were  often  discovered 
by  the  method  formerly  used  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  infor- 
mation of  obtaining,  when  a  child  applied  for  a  subsequent  certifi- 
cate, a  detailed  history  of  his  previous  employment  and  a  description 
of  his  occupation.  At  the  time  of  this  study  this  detailed  informa- 
tion was  no  longer  secured.  Nevertheless,  the  question  put  to  the 
child  as  to  whether  he  has  worked  at  any  other  than  the  occupation 
for  which  the  certificate  was  issued  often  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
employer  has  not  complied  with  this  provision  of  the  law.  Though 
in  such  cases  tlie  employer  is  warned  that  he  must  not  repeat  the 
offense,  it  is  evident  that  such  occasional  discoveries  of  violations 
after  the  event  fall  far  short  of  insuring  enforcement  of  this  require- 
ment. In  order  to  insure  such  enforcement  even  partially  the  law 
must  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  return  of  the  certificate  when 
the  occupation  is  changed,  and  some  more  effective  method  than  occa- 
sional inspections  must  be  devised  for  supervising  children  after  thev 
go  to  work. 

Evidence  of  age. 

In  specifying  birth  certificates,  baptismal  certificates,  and  pass- 
ports as  preferred  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  in  the  order  named,  the 
law  sets  a  high  standard.^  But  the  alternative  requirement  t)f  the 
physician's  certificate  of  age  is  not  made  by  any  means  as  good  an 
instrument  as  it  might  be  for  keeping  children  under  legal  age  from 
going  to  work.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  counties  where  the 
examining  physicians  issue  certificates.  There  the  certificate  of  age 
is  usually  a  mere  form,  since  as  a  rule  no  special  examination  is  made 
for  it  and  the  examinations  for  physical  fitness  are  often  not 
thorough. 

Several  causes  contribute  to  laxitv  in  enforcement  of  the  evidence 
of  age  requirements  by  most  of  the  physicians  issuing  certificates  in 
the  eastern  counties — among  them,  failure  to  realize  the  importance  of 
these  requirements,  difficulty  of  securing  documentary  evidence,  and 
lack  of  supervision.  The  acceptance  of  a  parent's  .statement  that  he  has 
evidence  instead  of  the  evidence  itself,  and  of  his  statement  of  the 
child's  age  instead  of  his  affidavit;  failure  to  make  the  physician's  cer- 
tificate of  age  anything  more  than  a  form;  failure  to  try  to  secure  a 

lA.  C.  1911,  vol,  «  (1914),  art.  100,  sees.  11  and  10,  both  as  amended  by  Acts  of 
1916,  ch.  222.     For  the  text  of  th<  se  sections,  see  pp.  100.  102. 

'The  law  was  amended  In  J918  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  specified  documentary  evi- 
dence of  age  provided  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate  or  passport  is  not  available  (spc  p. 
12).  The  acceptance  of  such  evidence  does  not  lower  the  standard,  and,  if  careful  dlscre- 
tioB  is  used,  is  desirable  because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  the  physician's  certificate  of 
age  effective. 
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birth  record  even  when  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  record  might  bo 
found  in  the  county  registration  books ;  the  haste  with  which  certifi- 
cates issued  on  cannery  premises  are  granted — all  these  things  com- 
bined make  it  certain  that  children  not  infrequently  go  to  work  below 
the  legal  age.  It  is  true  that  birth  and  baptismal  certificates  are  hard 
to  secure,*  and  that  the  entries  in  the  county  birth-registration  books 
are  so  made  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  record  of  a  child's  birth  if  the 
physician  happened  to  delay  in  reporting  it.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  a  system  of  issuing  certificates  such  as  that  in  operation 
in  the  western  counties  were  established  in  the  larger  centers  in  the 
eastern  counties,  many  of  the  children  under  age  who  now  obtain 
certificates  would  be  kept  from  going  to  work  illegally. 

The  practice  adopted  by  the  officials  of  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics  of  writing  directly  to  the  registrar,  physician,  or  other  per- 
son who  is  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  reliable  evidence  of  age  in- 
stead of  depending  upon  the  parent  to  do  this,  as  the^law  would  per- 
mit, is  to  be  commended.  It  increases  the  probability  that  the  best 
evidence  possible  will  be  secured,  and  it  prevents  the  parent  or  the 
child  from  making  any  attempt  to  falsify  the  record.  Since  the 
board  sometimes  fails  to  secure  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  from 
offices  outside  the  State  where  a  fee  is  charged,  because  of  inability 
to  pay  the  fee,  it  should  be  provided  with  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Physical  requirements. 

The  chief  value  of  the  physical  examinations  in  Maryland  lies  in 
the  fact  that  where  they  are  carefully  made  children  decidedly  below 
normal  in  development  *  are  kept  from  going  to  work  and  those  with 
certain  minor  physical  defects — such  as  impaired  vision — which 
might  intensify  possible  injurious  effects  of  employment  upon  their 
health  and  growth,  are  not  allowed  to  work  until  the  defects  have 
been  remedied.    In  Baltimore  City  the  value  of  the  examinations  is 

^  Birth  registntlon  tn  the  Maryland  counties  has  been  improycd  in  recent  years,  bo 
that  in  the  future  Mrth  certiflcatea  should  be  ayailable  for  more  children  than  has  been 
the  case  In  the  past.  A  better  method  of  recording  births  than  is  used  at  present  should 
be  instituted,  however,  since  even  when  a  birth  has  been  recorded  the  entry  is  often 
difficult  to  ibid. 

*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  minimum  standards  of  height  and  weight  set 
by  the  board  (see  p.  40)  are  very  low.  According  to  the  table  of  heights  and  weights  of 
children  used  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  its  Children's  Year  weighing  and  measuring 
test,  this  minimum  height  fs  about  the  average  height  for  a  12-year-old  child,  and  this 
minimum  weight  Is  about  10  pounds  below  the  average  weight  even  for  that  height. 
The  figures  in  this  table  for  heights  and  weights  of  children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age 
are  quoted  from  Bowdltch  (Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts,  1877,  p.  275)  and  are  based  on  the  measurements  of  23,031  Boston  school 
children  of  American  and  foreign  parentage  (18,415  boys  and  10,516  girls).  They  agree 
very  closely  with  the  tabic  of  average  American  height  calculated  by  Boas  from  the  data 
of  49451  boys  and  43,298  girls  In  the  cities  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Worcester, 
Toronto,  and  Oakland ;  and  with  the  table  of  average  American  weight  calculated  from 
the  data  of  about  68,000  children  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  (See 
Baldwin,  B.  T..  Physical  Growth  and  School  Progress,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1914.  No.  10.    Whole  No.  581,  p.  150.) 
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increased  by  the  fact  that  the  children  whoise  defects  should  be  cor- 
rected are  followed  up  by  a  nurse  from  the  instructive  visiting  nurse 
association. 

Under  existing  conditions,  however,  the  physicians  attached  to  the 
Baltiuiore  oflSce  of  the  board  can  not  give  sufficiently  thorough  ex- 
aminations to  all  children  going  to  wprk,  as  they  are  on  duty  for  only 
a  part  of  the  day  and  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  office  facilities, 
by  lack  of  clerical  assistance,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  must  often 
examine  a  large  number  of  children  within  a  limited  period.  The 
board  should  be  given  the  funds  to  employ  both  a  man  and  a  woman 
physician  for  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  so  that  every  child  can  be 
given  a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  to  secure  assistance  in 
clerical  work  when  necessary.  Efficient  medical  inspection  through- 
out the  grades  in  the  city  schools,  provided  the  records  were  utilized, 
would  also  make  the  work  of  the  examining  physicians  more  effective. 
At  present  such  inspection*  stops  with  the  fourtii  grade  and  the  in- 
specting staff  is  inadequate. 

Wliere  the  local  physicians  issue  certificates,  the  physical  examina- 
tions are  often  perfunctory,  merely  in  compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  law;  especially  is  this  true  when  certificates  are  issued  at  the 
canneries,  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  such  examinations.  Even 
when  the  certificates  are  issued  by  a  representative  of  the  board,  if 
the  physical  examination  is  made  at  a  cannery,  it  usually  can  not 
bo  complete  and  thorough.  A  large  proportion  of  the  certificates 
issued  in  tlie  eastern  coimties  are  for  work  in  canning  and  paclring 
establishments,  which  is  popularly  considered  "  easy  work."  Tliough 
2,967  employment  certificates  were  issued  in  the  eastern  counties  in 
1916,  only  17  cases  were  reported  of  refusals  to  grant  certificates  to 
children  because  of  physical  defects.  In  Baltimore  City  and  the 
western  Maryland  counties  during  the  same  year  12,250  certificates 
were  issued,  and  319  certificates  were  refused  because  of  physical  ds- 
fects.^  It  is  obviously  improbable  that  working  children  in  those 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  issues  cer- 
tificates differ  materially  in  health  or  physique  from  children  in  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Consequently  the  fact  that  one  child  was  refiiso^l 
because  of  physical  defects  for  every  38  children  granted  certificates 
in  Baltimore  and  the  western  counties,  while  in  the  eastern  counties 
the  ratio  of  certificates  refused  to  certificates  granted  was  1  to  175, 
indicates  the  superficial  nature  of  the  examinations  given  by  many  of 
the  issuing  physicians. 

The  standard  of  these  examinations  can  be  improved  only  by  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  procedure  for  making  them  and  of  a  system 

1  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  MarylaiMl  SUte  Boacd  gf  Laboc  and  SUtislicSp 
1016.  pp.  101.  113,  134,  135/  154,  1<«0. 
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of  sapervisicm  capable  of  insuring  that  this  procedure  will  always 
be  followed.  One  step  toward  this  end  has  been  taken  by  requiring 
the  issuing  officers  to  use  the  information  card,^  which  contains  a  list 
of  the  pcmits  to  be  covered  in  the  examination.  But  this  will  be  of 
little  value  as  long  as  in  many  instances  the  physician  takes  the 
child's  word  as  to  his  physical  condition  or  depends  upon  the  child's 
appearance  or  his  own  general  knowledge  of  the  children  in  his  com- 
munity to  guide  him  in  determining  whether  he  shall  certify  to  the 
child's  physical  fitness  to  go  to  work. 

The  provision  requiring  that  the  examination  show  the  child  to  be 
physically  fit  for  the  specific  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  engage  is 
difficult  of  enforcement  for  three  reasons :  First,  the  examining  physi- 
cians are  not  suffidently  familiar  with  the  technique  of  different  in- 
dustrial processes  and  with  their  effect  upon  the  health  and  physical 
development  of  young  persons;  in  fact,  little  or  no  reliable  data  of 
this  kind  are  in  existence.  Second,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to 
ascertain  from  the  employer's  statement  of  the  occupation  for  which 
he  desires  to  oigage  a  child,  in  exactly  what  process  or  processes  that 
child  aetuallj'  will  be  employed.  In  questioning  children  who  ap- 
plied tor  subsequent  certificates  concerning  the  previous  occupations 
in  which  they  had  engaged,  the  officials  of  the  former  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics and  information  found  frequently  that  children  who  had  been 
licensed  to  work  at  the  same  occupation  but  in  different  establish- 
ments did  not  actually  engage  in  the  same  process.  They  discovered 
ihat  "  errand  boy,"  "  floor  boy,"  and  "  helper  "  were  terms  commonly 
used  to  cover  numerous  other  occupations  varying  from  light  and 
harmless  employments  to  running  an  elevator,  tending  dangerous 
machinery,  or  engaging  in  other  hazardous  occupations  forbidden  by 
law.'  Third,  in  order  that  a  child  may  be  pronounced  physically  fit 
for  each  particular  occupation  in  which  he  wishes  to  engage,  a  new 
physical  examination  should  be  given  whenever  he  changes  his  occu- 
pation even  though  he  does  not  change  his  employer.  But  because 
the  child  seldom  applies  for  a  new  certificate  in  such  cases,  and  be- 
cause tlie  issuing  officials  seldom  know  of  such  a  transfer  within  an 
establishment  unless  a  child  does  so  apply,  a  new  examination  is 
rarely  given  in  these  cases. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  examining  physicians 
have  refused  in  a  few  instances  to  grant  children  certificates  to  work 
at  specific  occupations,  and  have  been  able  to  prevent  them  from 
reentering  occupations  which  have  proved  harmful  and  to  direct 
them  to  employments  for  which  their  health  or  physique  is  better 
adapted.  In  Baltimore  City  in  1915  the  bureau  physicians  required 
90,  or  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for  certificates  to  secure 

1  Fom  St,  p.  lie. 

*  Twenty- fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Mary- 
Iand»  1915,  p.  11. 
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employment  in  occupations  for  which  they  were  better  fitted  physi- 
cally than  those  in  which  they  had  specified  their  intention  of  engag- 
ing.^ And  even  though  the  examining  physicians  have  not  been  able 
to  enforce  this  provision  to  its  full  extent,  they  have  by  their  very 
inability  demonstrated  clearly  the  need  for  the  collection  of  such 
fundamental  data  as  would  make  it  effective. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  a  new  examination  is  required  for  each 
subsequent  certificate  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  provision 
requiring  physical  examinations,  since  defects  often  develop  after 
a  child  goes  to  work.  When  this  requirement  is  enforced,  as  in  most 
cases  where  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  issues  certificates,  the 
same  health  precautions  are  taken  when  a  child  changes  from  one 
employment  to  another  a3  were  taken  before  the  first  certificate  was 
granted.  The  Baltimore  physicians  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  detect  injurious  effects  of  occupations  upon  children.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  found  that  some  children  acquire  serious  throat 
affections  in  factories  using  bronze  or  brass  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture.^ Among  the  applicants  for  subsequent  certificates  in  1915 
the  bureau  physicians  reported  18  cases  of  occupational  disease,  10 
due  to  fatigue,  3  to  organic  and  inorganic  dust  and  heated  atmos- 
phere, 4  to  metallic  poisons  or  fumes,  and  1  to  low  temperature.* 

This  examination  might  be  made  a  very  effective  means  of  securing 
information  which  would  make  it  possible  to  determine,  as  the  law 
requires,  whether  a  child  is  physically  fitted  for  the  specific  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  is  to  engage,  since  details  as  to  exactly  what  were 
the  child's  duties  in  his  previous  occupation  could  be  obtained  and 
the  physical  examination  made  with  especial  reference  to  the  effects 
of  that  work.  The  former  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  made 
a  beginning  of  collecting  data  as  to  children's  occupations  in  this 
way,  but  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  has  not  continued  this 
practice.  Until  detailed  knowledge  is  obtained  concerning  the  tech- 
nique of  industrial  processes  and  the  effect  of  specific  occupations 
upon  child  workers,  and  until  employei'S  are  required  to  describe  in 
detail  and  in  uniform  terminology  the  nature  of  the  occupations  in 
which  applicants  for  employment  certificates*are  to  engage,  the  exam- 
ining physician  should  be  certain  before  permitting  a  child  to  go  to 
work  at  all  that  he  is  physically  able  to  work  in  any  occupation  in 
which  he  may  legally  engage. 

^  Twenty-fourth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Mar)'- 
land,  1015,  pp.  45,  60.  Corresponding  data  for  1916  are  not  available,  but  these  figures 
may  be  considered  representative. 

«  Travers,  Dr.  J.  C  :  '*  Some  physical  effects  of  industry  upon  the  working  children  of 
Maryland,"  in  Maryland  Medical  Journal  (March,  1914),  pp.  59-64. 

"Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Mary- 
land, 1915,  pp.  98-100.  Persons  under  16  years  of  age  recorded  in  these  occupational- 
disease  tables  were  reported  by  the  bureau  physicians.    No  cases  were  reported  ia  lOlO. 
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This  requirement  of  a  new  examination  for  each  certilficate  issued 
makes  it  possible  to  protect  to  a  certain  extent  the  health  of  the  child 
at  work,  but  the  amount  of  this  protection  varies  inversely  with  the 
length  of  time  he  stays  in  one  job.  And  the  child  who  does  not  secure 
a  subsequent  certificate  before  he  reaches  his  sixteenth  bii-thday 
receives  no  such  protection.  A  better  method  might  be  to  require 
periodical  physical  examinations  of  all  children  after  they  have 
received  certificates  without  regard  to  whether  they  change  em- 
ployments. 

Educational  requirements. 

When  the  fulfillment  of  the  fifth  grade  requirement  for  obtaining 
a  general  certificate  is  proved  only  by  the  school  record,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  and  as  was  apparently  contemplated  by  the  law,  a  uniform 
standard  is  fixed  only  in  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  schools  is  stand- 
ardized. The  only  study  in  which  the  school  record  shows  any  defi- 
nite degree  of  proficiency  is  arithmetic.  In  Baltimore  City  the  same 
outline  of  studies  is  followed  in  all  public  schools,  but  promotions 
from  one  grade  to  another  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
teachers,  no  uniform  examinations  being  prescribed.  By  providing, 
however,  that  the  issuing  officer  "  approve  "  the  preliminary  papers 
(including  the  school  record)  the  law  gives  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  applicants'  educational  qualifications.  This  is  done  in  some  in- 
stances in  Baltimore  City  by  giving  a  test  in  simple  operations  in 
arithmetic  to  children  from  private  or  parochial  schools  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  fact  that  in  1916,  79  original 
general  certificates,  or  about  1  such  certificate  to  every  46  issued,  were 
refused  because  the  applicants  were  unable  to  pass  this  simple  test,* 
shows  that  there  is  need  for  some  system  of  standardization  of  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  a  school  record.  In  order  to  make  this  pro- 
vision actually  effective  in  allowing  only  children  of  certain  minimum 
educational  qualifications  to  leave  school  for  work,  the  passing  of 
uniform  examinations  should  be  required. 

In  the  counties  the  seventh  grade  standard  for  leaving  school 
should  automatically  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  fifth  grade 
standard  for  obtaining  a  general  certificate,  particularly  since  each 
county  board  of  education  prescribes  uniform  examinations  for  all 
schools  in  its  county.  In  the  western  counties,  however,  the  substi- 
tution of  evening  school  classes  in  place  of  day  school  classes  for 
children  who  have  not  passed  the  seventh  grade  has  actually  lowered 
in  many  instances  the  educational  standard  required  of  children 
lesCving  school  to  go  to  work.    Under  this  arrangement  children  who 

^Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  Qt  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916»  pp.  101,  113. 
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have  not  passed  even  the  fifth  grade  have  secured  certificates  which, 
though  called  "  vacation  "  certificates,  permit  them  to  work  through- 
out the  year  without  attending  day  school.  Though  these  classes 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  school  authorities,  a  course 
of  study  of  two  hours  an  evening  from  three  to  five  evenings  a  week 
can  not  in  any  sense  be  considered  a  substitute  for  the  classes  of  the 
regular  full-time  day  school.  After  eight  hours  of  work,  moreover, 
a  child  needs  the  evening  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  is  not  in  proper 
physical  or  mental  condition  for  classroom  instruction.  This  sub- 
stitution of  evening  for  daytime  instruction  is  defended^  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  emergency  measure,  for  use  during  the  transi- 
tional period  while  the  new  compulsory-education  law  is  going  into 
effect,  in  dealing  with  children  over  14  who  have  received  little 
elementary  education. 

In  the  eastern  counties  children  who  secure  general  certificates  are 
supposed  to  fulfill  the  seventh  grade  requirement  by  day-school  at- 
tendance, but  since  the  presentation  of  school  records  is  sometimes  not 
required  by  the  issuing  physicians,  it  is  possible  for  children  without 
even  a  fifth  grade  education  to  secure  certificates  and  go  to  work. 
Comparatively  few  general  certificates  are  issued,  but  there  is  a 
further  danger  of  children  working  while  schools  are  in  session  with- 
out the  required  grade  qualification  because  it  is  possible  for  children 
to  work  practically  the  year  through  on  vacation  certificates  in  places 
where  the  school-attendance  law  is  not  rigidly  enforced  and  where 
establishments  are  not  frequently  inspected. 

No  attention  is  paid  to  the  seccmd  educational  requisite  for  obtain^ 
ing  a  general  certificate — ^the  fulfillment  during  some  year  after  the 
child's  thirteenth  birthday  of  the  school  attendance  prescribed  by 
law.  It  is  true  that  this  requirement  would  be  complied  with  if  the 
education  law  were  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  fact  should  be  definitely 
certified  on  the  school  record,  and  issuing  officers  should  be  careful 
to  see  that  this  provision  is  enforced. 

The  law  intends  that  no  child  shall  go  to  work  at  any  time  in  a 
regulated  occupation  unless  he  can  at  least  read  intelligently  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language.  The  neces- 
sary grade  qualification  keeps  children  without  this  ability  from 
securing  general  certificates  for  work  during  school  hours,  but  the 
literacy  tests  given  for  vacation  certificates  fail  to  insure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  requirement.  The  test  given  in  the  Baltimore  and  the 
Cambridge  offices  of  the  board,  consisting  of  the  child's  signature  and 
the  writing  of  a  simple  sentence  which  is  the  same  for  all  applicants, 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  is  as  pro- 
ficient as  the  law  requires.     And  the  mere  securing  of  the  child's 

» Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1916,  p.  llil.  Prior  to  lOlG,  a  compulsory  education  law  was  in  force  in  only  one  of  the 
four  western  Maryland  countiea. 
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agnature,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  westeru  oounties  and  in  the  eastern 
counties  where  the  examining  physicians  issue  certificates,  can  hardly 
be  called  a  literacy  test  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  only  possible  justification  for  fixing  by  law  a  lower  educa- 
tional requirement  for  a  vacation  than  for  a  general  certificate,  is  the 
presumption  that  a  child  while  working  under  a  vacation  certificate 
is  losing  none  of  the  opportunities  for  school  training  whidi  the 
community  offers.  But  in  Maryland  this  is  not  true;  for,  since  the 
State  child-labor  law  permits  employment  on  a  vacation  certificate 
at  any  time  when  the  child  is  not  required  to  attend  school  and  since 
the  county  education  law  requires  full-time  attendance  of  all  children 
(Hily  up  to  the  age  of  13  years,  many  children  in  the  counties  are  at 
work  on  ^  vacation  "  certificates  when  they  might  be  attending  school. 
It  is  true  that  conditions  in  this  respect  are  much  better  under  the 
new  State-wide  education  law  effective  in  1916  than  they  were 
formerly  when  in  many  of  the  counties  there  was  no  compijlsory- 
edncation  law  at  all  and  when  a  vacation  certificate,  for  which  at 
that  time  not  even  literacy  was  required,  permitted  employment  at 
any  time.  Nevertheless  even  un&er  the  new  law  children  13  years  of 
Age  and  over  who  are  barely  literate  may  legally  work  during  all  but 
100  days  of  the  school  year.  As  the  time  lost  is  usually  at  the  be- 
ginning and  again  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
value  of  the  school  course  is  decidedly  lessened  both  for  the  children 
who  are  irregular  in  attendance  and  for  the  regular  attendants  whose 
classes  must  inevitably  be  adjusted  to  a  certain  extent  to  accommo- 
date children  who  have  not  kept  up  with  the  course. 

The  waiving  of  the  educational  requirements  in  giving  temporary 
certificates  to  Baltimore  children  adjudged  mentally  defective  with- 
out requiring  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  was,  at  the  time  of  this 
study,  clearly  extra  legal,  as  the  law  did  not  exempt  such  children. 
Since  then,  however,  the  law  has  been  amended  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  temporary  certificates  to  boys  of  this  dass.^ 

Enforc^neiit. 

The  establishment  of  a  State-wide  compulsory  education  law  in 
Maryland  in  1916  in  place  of  the  law  formerly  applying  only  to 
Baltimore  City  and  certain  of  the  counties  has  caused  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  Without  the  supervision  of  children  before  and  at  the  time  of 
going  to  work  made  possible  by  such  a  law,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  keep  them  from  being  employed  illegally.  Nevertheless,  the 
lack  of  uniformity  between  the  provisions  in  force  in  the  counties 
and  those  in  force  in  Baltimore  City  leads  to  serious  difficulties  in 
enforcement. 

&  Acts  of  1918,  ch.  496. 
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The  methods  used  by  the  attendance  officers  in  Baltimore  City  to 
follow  up  cliildi-en  who  are  reported  absent  are  careful  and,  in  gen- 
eral, effective.  The  force  of  13  attendance  officers  (including  the 
chief)  is  not,  however,  large  enough  to  keep  track  of  the  80,000  or 
90,000  children  attending  the  city  schools.  The  law  gives 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  power  to  appoint  18  attendance 
officers  in  addition  to  the  chief  ,^  and  at  least  this  number  is  required 
to  do  effectively  the  necessary  follow-up  work. 

Many  of  the  Baltimore  private  and  parochial  schools  report  their 
absentees  to  the  attendance  department  as  regularly  as  do  the  public 
schools,  but  as  long  as  all  schools  do  not  so  report,  some  children  who 
leave  school  illegally  will  inevitably  escape  detection  by  the  attend- 
ance officers.  Reports  of  children  transferred  from  one  city  school 
to  another  should  also  be  made  by  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  by 
public  schools. 

In  the  counties  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  only  100  days'  attend- 
ance during  the  school  year  makes  the  work  of  the  attendance  officer 
much  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  if  children  of  school  age  had  to 
be  in  school  during  the  entire  session.  Moreover,  the  monthly  report 
of  children  absent  for  more  than  three  days  during  the  month,  which 
is  the  only  notification  of  absentees  received  by  some  of  the  attend- 
ance officers,  is  not  sufficient.  The  "  urgent "  form  employed  in  some 
of  the  counties  to  report  cases  of  absence  for  immediate  investigation 
should  be  used  everywhere,  and  the  other  forms  drafted  by  the  State 
department  of  education  which  have  been  found  of  value  should  b^ 
furnished  to  all  attendance  officers.  In  fact,  all  forms  needed  for 
enforcement  should  be  furnished  as  well  as  drafted  by  the  State 
board,  and  the  law  should  make  their  use  compulsor}\  The  work  of 
the  attendance  officer  would  not  then  be  hampered  by  the  inability 
or  disinclination  of  a  county  board  to  furnish  these  forms,  and  each 
county  could  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  all  the  others. 
In  the  counties,  too,  all  transfers  should  be  reported  immediately  to 
the  proper  attendance  department  or  officer,  instead  of  leaving  the 
discovery  of  the  child,  if  he  does  not  enter  the  school  to  which  he  is 
sent,  to  chance  information  gleaned  by  the  attendance  officer  or  to 
the  next  school  census. 

Difficulties  in  keeping  children  in  school  in  the  counties  are  also 
caused  by  the  fact  that  each  attendance  officer  has  so  large  a  territory 
to  cover  that  all  absentees  can  not  be  investigated  immediately  and 
many  of  them  can  never  be  investigated  in  }>ei'son.  The  officers  who 
are  furnished  automobiles  by  their  county  boards  can,  of  course,  do 
better  work  than  those  with  only  a  horse  and  buggy  at  their  disposal 
for  traveling  long  distances. 

»A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  156,  m  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  500. 
For  tbc  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  06. 
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The  use  of  the  census  by  the  Baltimore  school- attendance  depart- 
ment in  checking  up  school  enrollment  aids  materially  in  enforcing 
the  law.  It  would  further  aid  in  the  discovery  of  children  illegally 
employed  if  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  checked  the  names  of 
children  recorded  by  the  census  as  at  work  with  their  cards  for 
children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued.  The  Baltimore  school 
census  form  is  defective,  however,  in  that  it  calls  for  the  age  of  the 
child  and  not  the  date  of  birth,  because  parents  often  give  the  age  at 
the  child's  next  birthday  instead  of  his  completed  age  at  the  time  of 
the  enumeration.  In  the  counties  the  school  census,  which  is  to  be 
taken  first  in  1918,  though  only  biennial,  may  be  made  an  effective 
asi-jstance  in  enforcing  the  education  law. 

In  Baltimore  City  and  the  western  counties  the  system  of  reports 
between  the  schools  and  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  concerning 
applicants  for  certificates  makes  the  break  between  the  child's  school 
life  and  his  industrial  life  usually  much  shorter  than  it  is  in  States 
where  there  is  no  such  cooperation  between  school  and  certificate- 
issuing  authorities.  As  the  reports  are  now  made,  however,  it  is 
possible  in  many  instances  for  children  to  leave  school  and  not  go  to 
work  immediately.  In  Baltimore  City,  moreover,  the  names  of  all 
children  who  apply  to  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics  for  certificates, 
even  though  they  appear  with  none  of  the  requisites,  should  be  at 
least  recorded  and  sent  to  the  attendance  department,  though  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  them  in  the  office. 
Because  this  is  not  done,  newcomers  to  the  city,  in  some  cases,  may 
apply  for  certificates,  and  not  being  enrolled  in  any  school  may  drift 
into  indiistry  illegally,  subject  only  to  the  chance  of  detection  by  an 
inspector  or  to  accidental  discovery  by  an  attendance  ofiicer. 

Though  many  of  the  Baltimore  schools  refuse  to  issue  a  school 
record  to  a  child  who  has  not  secured  a  promise  of  employment, 
this  procedure  is  not  always  followed.  If  the  law  were  so  amended 
as  to  require  a  child  to  present  a  promise  of  employment  and  evidence 
of  nge  before  he  is  entitled  to  a  school  record,  the  break  between 
school  life  and  industrial  life  would  be  shortened,  if  not  prevented, 
in  many  instances.  School  authorities  should  not  pass  definitely 
upon  the  legality  of  these  papers,  but  they  should  be  instructed  as  to 
what  are  legal  occupations  for  children  under  16. 

Teachers  and  principals,  in  fact,  should  become  familiar  with  all 
requirements  of  the  child-labor  law.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible, 
as  happened  in  one  instance,  for  an  employer  when  accused  by  an 
inspector  of  employing  a  child  illegally  to  produce  a  letter  from 
the*  child's  teacher  stating  that  a  certificate  was  not  necessary  for 
employment  during  vacation.  Many  of  the  teachers  throughout  the 
State  do  understand  the  requirements  for  obtaining  a  certificate  and 
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oooperate  fully  with  the  labor  officials^  but  this  understanding  and 
cooperation  must  be  more  general  in  order  to  insure  the  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law.  This  is  particularly  necessary  under  a 
system  of  administration  which  places  the  control  of  the  child  at 
school  and  of  the  child  at  work  in  the  hands  of  two  separate  agencies. 

In  the  eastern  counties,  however,  the  need  for  this  cooperation 
is  most  evident.  There  the  attendance  officer  usually  does  not  know 
when  a  child  has  gone  to  work  until  she  visits  his  home  after  he 
has  been  reported  absent  from  school,  and  does  not  know  whether 
he  has  a  certificate  until  she  inspects  the  establishment  where  he  is 
said  to  be  employed.  The  fact  that  the  issuing  of  certificates — ex- 
cept in  Csunbridge — ^is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  who, 
though  acting  theoretically  under  the  control  of  the  local  school 
superintendents,  work  practically  almost  without  supervision,  in- 
tensifies the  separation  between  attendance  and  issuing  officers.  It 
might  at  first  appear  that  this  matter  is  not  of  much  importance 
in  the  eastern  counties  because  so  few  general  certificates  are  issued 
there,  but  since  a  vacation  certificate  in  the  counties  permits  employ- 
ment during  all  but  100  days  of  the  school  term,  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  issuing  officers  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  issuance 
of  vacation  certificates  as  much  as  in  the  issuance  of  general  certifi- 
cates. If  a  child  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  all  during  the  school 
term,  a  school  record  certifying  that  he  has  attended  the  required 
number  of  days  and  countersigned  by  the  attendance  officer  should 
be  a  prerequisite  for  a  certificate. 

The  education  law  in  force  in  Baltimore  City  allows  tlie  school 
system  to  lose  track  of  children  who  though  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  14  arc  not  legally  exempted  from  attendance,  because  it  per- 
mits a  child  who  claims  need  for  his  services  at  home  or  who  goes 
into  occupations  for  which  a  certificate  is  not  required  to  leave 
school  without  a  certificate  as  soon  as  he  is  14.  As  there  is  no  definite 
supervision  of  such  a  child  after  the  visit  of  the  attendance  officer 
when  he  first  leaves  school,  he  may  stay  away  nominally  at  home  or 
at  work  in  an  unsupervised  occupation,  but  actually  loafing,  looking 
for  a  job,  or  working  illegally,  thus  losing  the  educational  training 
that  the  law  intends  he  shall  have.  All  children  leaving  school  for 
any  reason  should  be  required  to  obtain  certificates,  and  children 
supposed  to  be  working  at  home  should  be  visited  at  intervals  by 
the  attendance  officers. 

Although  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  the  return  of  cer- 
tificates is  intended  to  make  it  possible  to  put  back  into  school  with- 
out delay  children  who  have  secured  certificates  but  who  are  tempo- 
rarily unemployed,  it  is  not  effectively  used  for  this  purpose  except 
in  the  western  counties.  In  Baltimore  City,  when  certificates  are 
returned  within  the  legal  time,  unemployed  children  might  be  dis- 
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eovered  and  put  back  in  school  before  they  have  been  out  of  work 
more  than  six  weeks.  But  in  the  eastern  counties,  both  because  the 
law  requiring  the  return  of  certificates  is  often  not  enforced  and 
because  even  when  they  are  returned  attendance  officers  are  not  in- 
formed, no  method  exists  of  sending  unemployed  diildren  back  to 
sdiool.  In  any  case,  howeyer,  the  school  system  makes  no  proper 
provision  for  iht  special  needs  of  such  children. 

The  delay  of  15  days  permitted  by  law  before  the  employer  must 
return  the  certificate  appears  to  be  too  long..  After  two  weeks  the 
employer  has  forgotten  about  the  child  and  is  likely  to  neglect  alto- 
gether to  return  the  certificate.  Moreover,  until  attendance  officei^ 
receive  more  promptly  the  names  of  children  who  are  out  of  work, 
little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  attempt  to  put  them  in  school. 

The  outstanding  difficulty  in  the  way  of  inspecting  establishments 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  thoroughness  to  prevent  illegal  em- 
ployment of  children  is  the  lack  of  enough  properly  trained  inspec- 
tors to  do  the  work — ^a  lack  due  directly  to  an  insufficient  appropria- 
tion and  to  the  absence  of  the  requisite  standards  for  appointment 
to  the  office  of  inspector. 

The  procedure  which  inspectors  are  instructed  to  follow  is  careful, 
and  if  their  work  were  in  all  cases  thoroughly  supervised  would 
probably  be  as  well  carried  out  as  possible  considering  the  number 
of  establishments  to  be  visited.  As  has  been  seen,  however,  lack 
of  centralized  supervision  leads  to  differences  in  methods  which 
result  in  uneven  and  irregular  enforcement  of  the  law.  When,  for 
example,  an  inspector  fails  to  consider  illegal  the  employment  of  a 
child  in  one  establishment  on  a  certificate  issued  for  work  in  another, 
and  when  he  fails  to  consult  the  employer's  files  unless  he  happens 
to  see  a  child  who  appears  to  be  under  legal  age  or  unless  he  doubts 
a  child's  word  that  he  has  a  certificate,  it  is  certain  that  children  will 
work  illegally  without  being  discovered.  Wherever  inspectors  are 
left  to  conduct  their  work  without  adequate  supervision,  the  actual 
procedure  inevitably  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  inspector,  and,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  even 
better  than  that  prescribed  by  the  central  authority,  it  is  likely  in 
most  cases  to  fall  far  short  of  the  standard.  Even  when  the  isolated 
inspector  is  both  conscientious  and  energetic  he  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunities to  study  and  develop  the  best  methods  of  inspection.  Such 
a  situation  as  exists  in  Maryland  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  well-trained  officials  and  by  the  grant  of  sufficient 
funds  to  the  enforcing  board  so  that  the  work  of  inspectors  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  can  be  effectively  supervised. 

Even  when  the  instructions  are  carefully  followed,  the  procedure 
can  not  result  in  the  discovery  of  all  violations.  Too  little  use  is 
made  for  identification  purposes  of  the  data  on  the  certificate — ^par- 
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ticularly  the  child's  signature.  Difficulty  in  enforcement  also  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  require  employers  to  file  for  all 
minors  over  16  stiitements  of  age  such  as  the  board  issues  upon  re- 
quest. In  cases  where  the  inspector  doubts  the  child's  statement  that 
he  is  over  16,  however,  the  reference  to  the  office  files  of  the  board 
often  helps  in  proving  illegal  employment.  Another  difficulty  in  the 
eastern  counties  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  physicians  in  many  cases 
to  make  out  the  certificates  legibly. 

The  legal  provision  .for  enforcement  through  prosecution  and  the 
imposition  of  penalties  has  thus  far  been  of  little  value  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  because  of  difficulty  in  securing  convic- 
tions. Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  board  has  adopted  the  extremely 
lenient  policy  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  violations 
discovered  by  inspectors  in  1916  with  the  number  of  prosecutions.  In 
that  year  557  violations  were  reported  in  286  establishments  through- 
out the  State,  but  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  only  13  or 
approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  employers,  employing  44  or  approxi- 
mately 8  per  cent  of  the  children  found  working  illegally.  Even 
when  convictions  are  secured,  the  actual  fines  imposed  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  very  low  maximum  of  $10  fixed  by  law,  varying 
in  1916  (except  in  one  instance)  from  $1.45  to  $6.70  for  each 
emploj'er.* 

Summary. 

The  certificate  law  of  Maryland  requires  as  adequate  proof  as  is 
now  practicable  that  a  child  going  to  work  is  of  legal  age ;  fixes,  for 
a  child  permitted  to  work  throughout  the  entire  year,  an  educational 
standard  which,  though  low,  is  as  high  as  that  of  many  other  States; 
and,  by  providing  for  physical  examinations  both  when  a  child  first 
enters  industry  and  whenever  he  changes  from  one  occupation  to 
another,  demands  that  he  be  safeguarded  from  working  in  occupa- 
tions for  which  he  is  not  physically  fitted.  This  last  provision,  to- 
gether with  that  requiring  the  issuance  of  a  new  certificate  for  each 
now  occupation,  upon  which  it  rests,  insures  for  at  least  those  chil- 
dren who  change  emploj^ers  before  they  become  16  a  degree  of  super- 
vision after  they  enter  industry. 

In  those  places  where  the  officials  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statis- 
tics have  direct  supervision,  they  have,  in  general,  been  able  to  main- 
tain uniform  standards  and  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the 
rocjuirements  of  the  law  before  granting  certificates.  But  the  legal 
safeguards  frequently  fail  to  protect  children  in  the  eastern  counties, 
where  the  law  is  often  so  laxly  enforced  that  a  child  can  go  to  work 

1  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
1016,  p.  171.  Data  in  regard  to  prosecutions  were  furnished  by  the  board  of  labor  and 
statistics. 
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with  no  proof  of  age  except  his  parent's  affidavit  or  even  his  mere 
statement;  where  he  can  work  legally  during  all  but  100  days  of  the 
school  term  if  he  is  barely  able  to  read  and  write ;  and  where  he  often 
receives  only  a  perfunctory  physical  examination. 

The  most  important  changes  needed  in  Maryland  to  bring  about 
better  protection  of  working  children  are  (1)  issuance  of  all  cer- 
tificates throughout  the  State  under  sucli  direct  supervision  by  the 
board  of  labor  and  statistics  as  will  insure  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  age,  educational,  and  physical  standards  set  by  law;  (2)  uni- 
formity throughout  the  State  in  school-attendance  requirements  for 
children  of  school  age  and  in  educational  standards  for  leaving 
Gchool;  (3)  cooperation  between  the  certificate- issuing  officials  and 
the  school  authorities  in  the  eastern  counties;  (4)  appointment  of  a 
larger  number  of  inspectors  and  certificate-issuing  officials;  (6)  pro- 
visions for  insuring  their  competency;  and  (6)  adequate  support  of 
both  the  child-labor  and  the  compulsory-education  laws  by  all  th« 
magistrates  before  whom  prosecutions  are  brought^ 
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Ato><. — {Thm  duiiem  mnd  ptomrrn  wmtmtint  lo  the  enf^reemtmnt  o/  Imbor  Imum  prmHoutiv  exer^ 
emed  bg  thm  bmwmmu  of  miatUHem  mmd  Infortnation  werw  tranaferrmd  6p  ehmptmr  4§€  of  the 
Act*  of  M9H  f»  th0  bomrd  ef  ister  amd  mtatMiem,  The  new  enforctmg  mmthoritg  ie  indicated 
ify  mn  inmn  tUm.  tm  brmekeim  in  the  text,  the  fonmer  enforcing  power  bein§  omitted  | 


ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFOBCElffENT. 

Diitfes  and  paupers  of  inspectors. — The  [chairman  of  the  board  of  labor  and 
Btatistics],  or  his  assistant,  or  any  inspector,  shall  ha^e  authority  to  enter 
any  room  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  worlcshop,  manufacturing  estab- 
UieAimeot,  mill,  factory  or  place  where  any  goods  are  manufactured,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection.  The  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  controlling  or 
managing  such  places  shall  furnish  access  to  and  information  in  regard  to 
such  places  to  the  said  [chairman  of  the  board  of  labor  and  statistics]  or  his 
deputies  at  any  and  all  reasonable  times  while  work  is  being  carried  on. 
[A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  27,  sec.  273.] 

Penalty  for  hindering  inspector. — ^Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who 
♦  ♦  *  shall  refuse  to  give  such  information  and  access  to  the  [chairman  of 
the  l)oard  of  labor  and  statistics]  or  his  deputies  •  *  ♦  shall,  ui)on  convic- 
tion in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  Imprisonment  [imprisoned]  not  less 
than  ten  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
such  fines  to  be  collected  as  all  fines  are  collected  by  law.  [A.  O.  1911,  vol.  3 
(1914),  art  27,  sec.  275.] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Rules  and  forms  for  taking  bienniaJ  school  census  of  children  beitoeen  G  and 
i8,  inclusive,  in  counties  to  be  prasci'ibcd  by  State  board  of  education, — The 
State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe,  with  and  on  the  advice  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  rules  and  regulations  for  taking  a  biennial 
school  census  of  all  children  within  the  State  [this  refers  to  the  counties  only] 
between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  inclusive ;  also  the  forms  and  blanivs  to 
be  employed  in  taking  such  census  and  in  compiling  the  reports  tliereon.  [A. 
C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  12F.  as  added  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch,  506.] 

Taking  of  school  census  in  counties  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
supei'intendent  of  schools;  power  of  State  superintendent  to  cause  Baltimore 
or  county  school  census  to  be  retaken. — The  State  superintendent  of  schools, 
subject  to  tlie  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education,  shall  direct 
the  taking  of  a  biennial  school  census  of  all  the  children  In  the  State  [this 
refers  to  the  counties  only]  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years  inclusive,  to  be 
taken  first  in  the  year  1918,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  and  he  may  cause 
Uie  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  census  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  of  any 
county  to  be  retaken  at  any  time,  if,  in  Ms  judgment,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  census  has  not  been  properly  or  correctly  taken.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3 
(1914),  art.  77,  sec.  21B,  as  added  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  506.] 

County  boards  of  education  to  take  school  census  in  counties. — ^The  county 
board  of  education  shall,  subject  to  the  dii-ection  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
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schools  and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education,  cause 
to  be  taken,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  a  biennial  school 
census  of  the  children  of  the  county  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years 
inclusive,  to  be  taken  first  in  the  year  1918,  and  every  two  years  thereafter; 
and  the  county  superintendent  shall  cause,  upon  the  direction,  at  any  time,  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  school 
census  of  his  county  to  be  retaken.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  T7,  sec.  25M, 
as  added  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  506.] 

COMPULSOBT  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  from  8  to  H  in  Baltimore;  from  H  to  16  if  not  reg^tlarly  employed; 
exceptions. — Every  child  residing  in  Baltimore  City  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  shall  attend  some  [day]  school  regularly  as  defined  in  section  160 
of  this  subtitle  [sees.  153-172],  during  the  entire  period  of  each  year,  the  public 
day  schools  in  said  city  in  which  said  child  resides  arc  In  session,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  child  is  elsewhere  receiving  regularly  thorough  instruction 
during  said  period  in  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  said  public  schools  to 
children  of  tlie  same  age:  Provided,  That  the  superintendent  or  principal  of 
any  school,  or  person  or  persons  duly  authorized  by  said  superintendent  or 
principal  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence  among  its  enrolled  pupils: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
child  whose  mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  its  instruction  as 
above  described  inexpedient  or  Impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his 
control  a  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child 
to  attend  school  or  receive  instruction  as  required  by  this  section  [;]  children 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  *  and  every 
person  having  under  his  control  such  a  child  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  unless  [such]  children  are  regularly  and  lawfully  em- 
ployed to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77, 
sec.  153.] 

Penalty. — Any  person  who  has  a  child  under  his  control  and  who  falls  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  153  and  153A  [162], 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  dollars 
for  each  offense.     [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  154.] 

Employing  during  school  hours,  etc.,  prohibited;  penalty. — Any  person  who 
induces  or  attemi)ts  to  induce  any  child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  froiv 
school,  or  employs  or  harbors  while  school  is  in  session  any  child  absent  \u^ 
lawfully  from  school  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars.     [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  155.] 

Enforcement:  appointment  of  attendance  officers. — ^The  board  of  school  com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City  shall  appoint,  and  may  remove  at  pleasure,  one 
chief  attendance  officer,  male  or  feuhile;  and  in  addition  they  may  appoint 
and  may  remove  at  pleasure,  such  number  of  attendance  ofl^icers,  male  or  female, 
not  exceeiling  eighteen,  as  they  may  deem  proper.  The  compensation  of  such 
officers  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore. 
The  county  board  of  education  of  each  of  the  several  counties  shall  appoint, 
with  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  may  remove  at  pleasure, 
with  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent,  at  least  one  attendance  officer, 
male  or  femtle,  who  shall  give  his  or  her  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office; 
and  such  additional  attendance  officers  may  be  appointed  as  the  county  board 
of  education  may  deem  necessary.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  156, 
as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  506.] 

Enforcement:  duties  and  powers  of  attendance  officers. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  attendance  officer,  and  said  officer  shall  have  full  power,  within  the  city 
or  county  for  which  he  or  she  may  be  appointed,  to  arrest  without  warrant  any 
child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age  found  away  from  his  home,  and 
who  is  a  truant  from  school,  or  who  fails  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  this  subtitle  [sees.  153-172].  The  said  officer  shall  forthwith 
deliver  a  child  so  arrested  either  to  the  custody  of  a  ix>rson  In  parental  relation 
to  the  child  or  to  the  teacher  from  whose  school  such  a  child  is  then  a  truant 
♦  ♦  ♦.  The  attendance  officer  shall  promptly  report  every  such  arrest  to 
the  school  commissioners  of  the  said  city  or  county,  respectively,  or  to  such:  per- 
son or  persons  as  they  may  direct.     [A.  C.  1011,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  137.] 


*Tlii8  Bcmicolon  should  apparently  be  omitted  and  a  comma  inserted. 
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Bnumeraiion  of  children  from  6  to  18,  ineiusivc;  penalty  for  ioitJUwlding 
information  or  making  false  $iatement8. — It  bIi&U  be  the  du^  of  the  police 
commissioners  of  Baltimore  City,  between  the  tenth  and  thirtieth  day  of 
NoTember  of  each  year,  to  cause  a  censui^^.as  nearly  al  possible  accurate,  to 
be  made  by  members  of  the  force  und^  their  command,  of  every  child  from 
six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  Inclusive,  resident  in  the  said  city.  The  said  police 
commissioners  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 'takioff  said  census  divide  the  city  into 
such  posts,  districts,  or  othei^  sikbdivlsioiks  as^tliey  shall  determine.  The  said 
census  shall  give  the  full  najtue,  address,  age,  color,  sex  and  place  of  birth  of 
each  child,  the  school  attended,  or  if  not  at  school,  his  employment  or  that 
he  is  not  employed,  and  the  place  of  birth  fof  each  parent  of  said  child,  and 
the  full  and  complete  records  of  said  census  sliall  be  furnished  by  said  police 
commissioners  to  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  December  in  eacb  and  every  year.  Whosoever  has 
under  his  control  a  child  between  said  ages  and  withholds  information  in  his 
possession  from  any  office  demanding  it  relating  to  the  items  aforesaid,  or 
malces  any  false  statement  in  regard  to  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and.be  Aned  not  more  than  twenty  dollars.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3 
(1914),  art.  77,  sec.  159.] 

Enforcement:  dmties  of  teaohera,  etc, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal 
or  head  teacher  of  every  public  or  private  school  in  this  State  to  report  im- 
mediately to  the  school  commissioners  of  the  county,  where  such  school  is 
located,  or  of  Baltimore  City  if  located  therein,  <m*  to  an  attendance  officer  or 
other  ofliclnl  {designated  by  such  commissioners,  the  names  of  all  chiKlren 
enrolled  in  his  or  her  school  who  have  been  absent  or  irregular  in  attendance 
three  days  or  tlieir  equivalent  without  lawful  excuse  within  a  period  of  eight 
consecutive  weeks.     [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  160.] 

COMPULSORT   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  in  counties  from  7  to  13  to  attend  entire  session;  children  IS  and 
J4f  flw*'  children  15  and  16  who  have  not  completed  elementary  school,  to  at- 
tend at  least  100  days,  and  the  entire  session  if  not  lawfully  employed;  excep- 
tions; penalty, — Every  child,  residing  in  any  county  of  the  State  being  seven 
years  of  age,  and  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  shall  attend  some  public  school 
during  the  entire  period  of  each  year  that  the  public  schools  of  the  county  are 
in  session ;  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools*  that 
such  a  child  is  elsewhere  receiving  regular  and  thorough  instruction  during 
such  period  in  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
to  children  of  the  same  age :  Provided,  That  the  superintendent  or  principal  of 
any  school,  or  persons  duly  authorized  by  such  sui)erlntendent,  may  excuse 
cases  of  necessary  and  legal  absence  among  such  enrolled  pupils :  And  provided 
further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  children  whose 
mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  the  instruction  above  de- 
scribed Inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his  control 
a  child  seven  years  of  age  and  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  shall  cause  such 
child  to  attend  school  or  receive  instruction  as  required  by  this  section.  Every 
child,  residing  in  any  county  of  the  State,  being  thirteen  years  of  age  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  shall  attend  some  public  school  not  less  than  one  hundred 
daj'S,  as  nearly  consecutive  as  possible,  beginning  not  later  than  November  first, 
during  the  period  of  each  year  that  the  public  schools  of  the  county  are  in 
session,  and  such  child  shall  attend  some  public  school  the  entire  period  of 
each  year  that  the  public  schools  of  the  county  are  in  session,  if  not  regularly 
nnd  lawfully  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  that  such  a  child  is  elsewhere  receiv- 
ing regular  and  thorough  instruction  for  such  period  in  the  studies  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  to  children  of  these  ages :  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  children  whose  mental 
and  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  the  instruction  above  described 
inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child 
thirteen  years  of  age  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend 
school  or  receive  instruction  as  required  by  this  section.  Every  child  residing 
in  any  county  of  the  State,  being  fifteen  years  of  age  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  has  not  completed  the  work  of  the  public  elementary  school,  shall  attend 
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some  public  school  not  less  than  one  hundred  days,  as  nearly  consecutive  as 
possible,  beginning  not  later  than  November  first,  during  the  period  of  each 
year  the  public  schools  of  the  eouaty  are  in  session ;  and  such  cliild  shall  attend 
some  public  school  the  entire  period  of  each  year  the  public  schools  of  the 
county  are  in  session,  if  not  regularly  and  lawdilly  employed  to  labor  at  home 
or  elsewhere,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  the  county  superintendent  of  s<^oo1h 
tlmt  such  clilld  Is  elsewhere  receiving  regular  and  thorough  Instruction  for 
said  period  in  the  studies  usually  tao^t  in  the  public  schools  of  ttie  county 
to  children  of  these  ages :  Provided^  TJiat  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  children  whose  mental  and  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render 
tlie  instruction  above  described  inexpedient  or  impracticabla  Every  person 
liaving  under  his  control  a  child  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  or  receive  instruction  as  required  by 
this  section.  Any  person  who  has  a  child  under  his  control  and  who  ^Is  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  offense.  (A.  C. 
1011,  VOL  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec  162,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1910,  cfa.  506.] 

REGULATED  OCCUP^VTIONa 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Powerg  cf  attendance  ^(S^cen, — ^Atteadanoe  ofiioers  may  visit  all  cstaMlah- 
aaents  where  minors  are  ^nployed  in  their  several  dties  and  counties,  aitd  ajh 
certain  whether  any  minora  are  employed  Hierein  contrary  to  law.  Attend- 
ance ofilcers  may  require  that  the  certificates  provided  for  in  article  100  «f 
tiie  code  of  pi]d>ilc  general  laws  of  Maryland  [A.  O.  1911,  roi.  3  (1914),  art 
1001  relating  to  minors  employed  in  su<di  establishmeuts  shall  be  produced  for 
Inspection.     [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  77,  sec.  160.] 

Penalty. — Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  subtitle  [sees.  153-1721 
where  no  special  provision  as  to  the  penalty  for  sucb  violation  is  made  <sh!iU 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemennor.  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars 
for  each  offense.     (A.  O.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  77,  sec.  107.] 

ALL  REGULATED  (KJCUPATIONS. 

EWFOaCEMRNT. 

4Sta4€  hoard  of  labor  mi4  statistics  estai^i^fi^ ;  pmoers  nn9  4mH6s, — ^A  eom- 
■alssion  Is  hereby  created  which  shall  be  known  as  tSt\e  State  board  of  labcn* 
and  statistics,  to  be  composed  of  three  commissioners.  Immediately  npou  tlic 
taking  effect  of  tills  act,  the  governor  shall  appoint  such  comniission- 
ers  ♦  •  ♦.  The  governor  may  at  any  time  remove  any  <coiniDlsAioiier  from 
office  for  Inefficiency,  ncjgiect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office.  The  govemor 
shall  designate  one  of  said  commissioners  to  be  the  cliairraan  of  the  boanl. 
The  other  two  commissioners  f^all  be  Icnown  as  advisoi^  membeis  of  the  board. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  sliall  constitute  a  quorvm  Cor  the  trans- 
action of  all  business.  The  salary  of  the  chairman  shall  be  two  thonsand  Hyh 
hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  esch  of  the  advisor^' 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  five  hundred  ($500)  per  annum.  The  nhi 
board  shall  be  allowed  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  tlie 
dtscharp^e  of  its  duties.  Upon  the  appointment  and  qnaliflcation  of  the 
sfiid  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics,  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  infor- 
mation, and  tlie  chief  of  the  industrial  bureau  [ehief  of  tlie  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics and  information],  shall  be  nbolislted,  and  all  of  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  by  this  article,  or  by  any  other  law  or  laws  of  this  State,  npon  the 
said  bureau,  or  its  chief,  shall  thereupon  be  transferred  to  and  imposed  and 
devolved  upon  the  State  board  of  lat)or  and  statistics  liereiiy  created,  together 
with  all  records,  documents,  papers,  monies  and  all  property  and  thinfcs  of  or 
appertaining  to  said  bureau  of  statistics  and  information,  and  its  <Aief,  ail  In 
like  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  said 
State  board  of  labor  and  st^atistics  had  been  originally  named  In  this  arttde. 
or  in  said  law  or  laws,  as  tlte  body  upon  which  said  powers  and  duties  were 
conferred.  The  State  t>oard  of  labor  and  statistics  is  antiiorised  and  em- 
powered to  appoint  or  employ  such  deputies,  inspectors,  as^stants  and  em- 
ployees of  ev«ry  kind  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  perfarmaBce  of  the  duties 
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or  kereftter  linfanfirt  npoa  it  hj  ikln  cr  anj  «ther  lav :  iVwtfad  Aotoawcr, 
That  suck  aj^petetawots  attl  eai{iftojaients,  aod  tbe  <KMBpeiMaUoa  t»  be  allowed 
tlienefi»r,  abail  ia  each  and  every  etMS  Iw  mibieot  to  Um»  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor. (A.  C  19U.  VOL  2  <19U)«  art.  89.  aec.  1,  as  aaien^ed  bj  Aets  of  1911}, 
ch.  4iX5.1 

Appropriation. — ^The  sum  of  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars axMl  sixty-six  cents  <  $11,006.00)  for  the  portioa  of  l^e  presiaat  fiscal  reiir 
intervening  between  the  first  day  of  Juae,  1916,  aad  the  first  day  of  October, 
1916,  and  the  sum  of  thirty -five  thousand  dollars  ($35,000)  annually  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1917,  and  September  30,  1918,  respectively, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  board  of  labor  aad  statistics,  and  the  perfonaaAce  of  the  datkes  placed 
upon  It  by  exlstii^  law  or  laws,  or  by  any  law  or  lawf  passed  at  U»e  preBent 
aesakm  of  the  geaeral  aasemblj  of  Idarylaad,  and  by  all  laws,  hereafter  to  foe 
passed  and  the  pajaieiit  of  the  salaries  aad  expenses  of  said  board  and  its 
officers,  deputies,  assistants,  iaapactors,  and  easployeeB,  Is  hereby  appropriated, 
aod  fiJuiH  be  payable  on  the  order  or  orders  of  the  said  board  from  time  to 
tlBie,  as  ia  law  provided  *  *  *.  [A.  C.  1911,  voL  2  (1911),  art.  m,  sec.  14, 
as  added  by  Acts  of  1^16,  ^^  406.] 

{Oliapter  406  of  the  Acts  of  191B  also  coafors  upon  the  board  of  labor  snd 
statistics  all  the  ether  daties  and  powers  of  the  foraaer  buream  of  statlstilcs  and 
IntersuitioB,  which  indnded  fte  enforcemeat  of  the  factory-ifispeetiOB  law,  the 
ooUeciion  of  Indastrial  aad  a^ricottural  statistics,  the  organisation  aakl  op- 
eration of  free  employment  bureaos,  and  the  promotioa  of  voioatary  BQedlatUm 
and  artiitratlsin.  In  addltloa,  it  transfers  to  this  hoard  the  poTwrs  and  duties 
ot  the  inspector  and  asfdstaat  inspectors  of  female  labor,  who  forwaaiy  enforced 
the  l^^oar  law  for  fesisles.  Chapter  410  of  the  Acts  of  1916  gives  t^is  hoard 
the  duty  of  appointing,  with  tiie  consort  of  the  govarnor,  the  m^iae  tecpector 
for  Allegany  and  Garrett  C3ounties,  and  chapter  207  gives  It  eonliwi  <oTer  the 
inspection  of  steam  IsoilerK  In  the  cHy  of  BaltiBiore.] 

MANCFACTDRKNO,     MHC7HANICAL,     AND     MKitGANTILS     RSTABL.ISH- 

MfiNTB,  WORikSHOPS,  IfiTa 

MINnCITM  SOB. 

Employment  under  H  prohibited  i»  t^iese  occupatums  »n4  is  tetnement-koutie 

m4mMfactories  or  iOMrkshop*,  m^s^etHfer  service,  ogU)e4,  places  of  umusemetU, 

etc. — No  child  und^  14  yesra  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 

to  work  is,  sbovt,  or  in  connection  with  any  mill,  factory,  workshop,  mec^aaical 

tftablialimeot,  tenemeat  house,  [sic]  manufactoiy  or  worlcsbop,  office  huiJdiug, 

rest^raat,  bakery,  barber  shop,  hotel,  apartment  honse,  bootblack  stand  or 

establishment,  public  stabie,  garage,  laundry,  or  as  a  driver  {,]  or  la  any  brick 

oc  Inmber  yard,  or  in  the  oonstraction  or  repair  of  baildlags,  or  as  a  messenger 

for  telegraph,  telephone  or  messenger  cmnpanies,  or  in  any  mereantUe  estal)- 

Ushment,  store,  oflice,  l>oanling  house,  place  of  amusement,  duh  or  in  the  dis- 

trihutioo,  transmission  or  sale  of  merchandise.    [A.  G.  1911,  vol.  S  (1914)^  art. 

lOe,  sec.  4,  as  amemled  by  Acts  of  1910,  ch.  222.] 

0»urt  Oecitflo: — ^A  fomer  aecdmi  am  tbe  above  sul^ect  waa  lield  •ooastitiitioBaL— The 
Cotton  Dock  Co.  v.  FraalL/ort  Insaance  Co.,  Ill  lid.,  &01   (1909). 

CANNING  AND  PACKING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

MINIMUM  AGE. 

Employment  under  12  prohibited. — ^No  child  under  12  years  of  nge  shall  be 
employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  In.  about  or  in  connecrtion  witli  any 
canning  or  packing  establishment,  f  A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  5, 
as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

AUL  OCCTJPATIONS. 

MINIMUM  AOE. 

thnptavment  under  H  ^twrins  wehoo^  homrs  prc9iiHted;  ewcepHene. — ft  iftati  he 
unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ,  permit  <w  suffer  to 
work  for  hire  or  remuneration  any  child  noder  14  years  of  age  in  say  busifiesa 
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or  service  whatever  during  any  of  the  hours  when  the  puhlic  schools  of  the 
district  in  which  said  child  resides  are  In  session,  unless  said  child  shall  have 
previouly  fulfilled  during  the  current  year  such  requirements  as  to  school 
attendance  as  now  or  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law.  [A.  G.  1911,  vol.  3 
(1914),  art.  100,  sec.  6.] 

MANUFACTURING,  MECHANICAL.,  MERCANTILE,  CANNING,  AND  PACK- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS,  WORKSHOPS,  ETC. 

BMPUOYMENT  CEBTITICATES  AWB  RECORDS. 

Certificates  required  under  16  in  these  occuprntions  and  in  tenement-house 
manufactories  or  worksJtops,  mes^enffor  service^  offices,  places  of  amusement^ 
etc. — ^No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suf- 
fered to  work,  in,  about  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  occupation 
named  in  sections  4  and  5  unless  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  such 
child  procures  and  keeps  on  file,  and  accessible  to  any  attendance  officer,  inspec- 
tor of  factories  or  other  authorized  inspector  or  officer  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act  [sees.  4-50],  the  employment  certificate  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, issued  to  said  child  ;  and  unless  such  employment,  permission  or  sulTerance 
to  work  in,  about  or  in  connection  with  said  establishments  or  occupations 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  regulations  laid  down  for  said  en> 
ployment  certificates  as  hereinafter  provided.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art 
100,  sec.  9,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

Inspection  of  certificates  and  lists. — Attendance  officers,  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, or  other  authorized  Inspectors  or  officers  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  subtitle  [sees.  4-dO]  shall  require  that  the  employment  certificates  and 
lists  provided  for  In  this  subtitle  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  [A.  C.  1911, 
vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  10.] 

Certificates  to  be  returned  to  issuing  ofjlce;  re^sords  of  issuing  office;  new  cer- 
tificates.— On  termination  of  the  employment  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  employment  certificate. Issued  to  such  child  shall  be  returned  by  regis- 
tered mall  by  the  employer  to  the  official  issuing  the  same  within  twenty-four 
hours  if  said  return  is  demanded  by  said  child  and  otherwise  i^ithin  fifteen 
days  of  the  termination  of  said  employment,  and  the  official  to  whom  said  certif- 
icate is  so  returned  shall  file  and  preserve  the  same  until  another  certificate 
Is  IsBued  to  said  child  or  until  said  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  on 
the  return  of  said  certificate  shall  notify  the  [chairman  of  the  board  of  labor 
and  statlsticsl  of  said  return.  Any  child  whose  employment  certificate  has 
been  returned  as  above  provided  shall  be  entitled  to  a  new  certificate  without 
reexamination  except  a  physician's  certificate  that  the  child  Is  physically  able 
to  undertake  the  work  for  which  the  new  certificate  Is  to  be  issued,  and  such 
reissue  of  a  certificate  shall  be  subject  to  all  conditions  as  to  recording  and 
reporting  governing  the  original  issue.  [A.  O.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100, 
sec.  11,  as  amende<l  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.1 

Board  of  labor  and  statistics  to  issue  certificates  in  Baltimore;  either  board 
or  school  authorities  to  issue  in  the  counties;  methods  of  issuing;  general  and 
vacation  certificates. — An  employment  certificate  shall  be  issued  in  Baltimore 
city  only  by  the  [chairman  of  the  Maryland  board  of  labor  and  statistics],  and 
In  the  counties  by  said  [chairman]  or  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  county  In  which  said  child  resides,  or  by  some  person  designated  In 
writing  by  said  superintendent.  The  employment  certificate  shall  be  Issued 
only  upon  application  In  person  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  legal  custodian  of 
the  child  desiring  such  employment,  or  if  said  child  have  no  parent,  guardian 
or  legal  custodian,  then  by  next  friend,  but  no  certificate  shall  be  Issueil  by 
any  person  for  any  child  then  In,  or  about  to  enter  such  person's  own  employ- 
ment, or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  said  person  Is  a 
member,  officer  or  employe.  Employment  certificates  shall  be  of  two  classes: 
General  employment  certificates  and  vacation  employment  certificates.  Gen- 
eral employment  certificates  shall  entitle  the  child  to  work  during  the  entire 
year;  vacation  employment  certificates  shall  entitle  the  child  to  work  during 
the  entire  year  excepting  during  such  time  as  said  child  Is  required  to  attend 
public  or  private  school  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  now  In  force,  or  here- 
after to  be  enacted.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  ^1^14),  art.  100,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by 
Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

Age,  school,  and  health  records  and  promise  of  employment  required, — ^The 
person  authorized  to  Issue  a  general  employment  certificate  shall  not  Issue  such 
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certificate  until  he  iias  received,  examined,  approved  and  naade  a  record     of 
the  following  papers,  duly  executed,  viz : 

(1)  The  school  record  of  i^cli  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act  [sees.  4-50],  which  school  record  shall  he  furnished  without 
ciiarge  to  any  child  applying  therefor  by  the  superintendent  or  teacher  in 
cliarge  of  the  school  or  schools  attended  by  said  child. 

(2)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  pliyslcian  appointed  by  the  ofiicer  authorized 
to  issue  such  permit  stating  that  such  child  has  been  examined  by  him,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  has  reached  the  normal  physical  development  of  a  child  of  Its 
age,  and  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  be  employed  in 
tlie  occupation  or  process  for  which  a  permit  is  applied  for  [sic]. 

(3>  Evidence  of  age  showing  that  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  or  upwards, 
which  shall  consist  of  one  of  the  following  proofs  of  age  and  shall  be  required 
in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows:  (a)  A  duly  attested  transcript  of 
the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a  register  of  vital  statistics,  or 
other  ofllcer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child,  (b)  A  passport  or  a  duly 
attested  transcript  of  a  certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and 
place  of  baptii^m  of  such  child,  (c)  In  case  none  of  the  proofs  re- 
quired by  subdivisions  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  can  be  produced, 
the  officer  issuing  said  permit  may  issue  a  temporary  permit  allow- 
ing said  child  to  work  for  ten  days,  and  shall  accept  as  full  proof 
of  age  the  sworn  affidavit  of  the  child's  parent,  guardian,  legal  custodian,  or 
next  friend,  such  affidavit  containing  the  name  of  said  child,  alleged  age,  place 
and  date  of  birth  and  present  residence  and  any  other  matter  that  may  assist  in 
determining  the  age  of  the  child,  and  the  further  affidavit  that  the  evidence  of 
age  required  by  subdivisions  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  can  not  be  produced  by 
the  applicant;  and  if  upon  investigation  by  the  officer  no  facts  appear  contra- 
dicting any  of  the  material  statements  of  such  application,  the  officer  may  after 
10  days  issue  a  regular  permit  for  such  child :  Provided,  That  the  officer  issuing 
permits  shall  not  accept  the  aforegoing  affidavit  unless  said  affidavit  be  accom- 
panied by  the  written  certificate  of  the  physician  appointed  by  the  officer  author- 
ized to  issue  such  permits,  certifying  that  he  has  made  a  physical  examination 
and  inspection  of  said  child  and  verily  believes  said  child  to  be  of  the  full 
age  of  14  years,  and  whenever  practical  all  information  required  by  subdivision 
(c)  and  par.  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  embraced  In  one  certificate.  The 
officer  issuing  the  certificate  Phall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  sub- 
division (a)  in  preference  to  that  specifieil  In  subdivisions  (b)  or  (c),  and 
the  evidence  of  age  speclfie<l  in  the  subdivision  (b)  in  preference  to  that  specified 
In  subdivision  (c),  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  sub- 
division (c)  unle»<s  he  shall  receive  and  file  in  addition  thereto  or  as  part 
thereof  an  affidavit  of  the  parent,  guardian,  legal  custodian  or  next  friend, 
showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified  in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  sub- 
division [s]  of  this  section  can  be  produced  by  the  applicant. 

(4)  An  employment  ticket  signed  by  the  prospective  employer,  stating  the 
occupation,  industry,  and  place  In  which  such  child  is  to  be  employed.  [A.  0. 
1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  13,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  191G,  chs.  222,  701.] 

Method  of  issuing  certificates ;  educatifmal  requirements. — ^No  employment 
certificate  shall  be  issued  until  the  child  in  question  has  personally  appeared 
before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  Issuing  the  certificate,  nor  until  such 
officer,  after  making  such  examination,  has  signed  and  filed  in  Ids  office  a 
statement  that  the  child  can  read  Intelligently  and  write  legibly  simple  sen- 
tences in  the  English  language.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  14,  as 
amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

Method  of  issuing  vacation  certificates;  age  and  health  certificates  required. — 
The  person  authorized  to  issue  a  vacation  employment  certificate  shall  not 
issue  such  certificate  until  the  child  In  question  has  personally  appeared  before 
stiid  person  authorized  to  issue  said  certificates,  and  until  said  person  so 
authorized  has  received  and  appro\'ed  tlie  following  papers  duly  executed,  viz: 

(1)  Evidence  of  age,  showing  that  said  child  is  12  years  [old]  or  upwards, 
whicli  evidence  of  age  shall  consist  of  A,  B  or  C  [a,  b,  or  c],  as  set  forth  In 
section  13  above,  or  in  lieu  of  said  evidence  A,  B  or  C  [a,  b,  or  c],  in  case 
they  cannot  be  presented,  a  statement  from  a  regular  phy45iclan  designated  by 
said  person  authorized  to  Issue  said  certificate,  certifying  that  he  has  examined 
said  child  and  that  in  his  opinion  said  child  is  of  the  age  of  12  years  or 
upward,  together  with  the  affidavit  of  the  parent,  guardian,  legal  custodian  or 
next  friend  of  such  child,  that  such  child  is  above  the  age  of  12  years. 
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(2)  A  statement  ^rom  a  regular  physician  ileslgnnted  as  above,  certifying 
tliat  he  has  examined  said  child,  and  that  in  tils  optirion  said  chTld  ts  xfbysicaUj 
able  to  undertake  the  work  for  which  sold  certificate  is  to  be  issued.  [A..  'O. 
191t  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  15,  as  ttmended*ir  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

VontBttts  of  eniplopmeni  certifioates  xmd  Tecords  of  issuing  office. — All  employ- 
ment certificates  shall  be  issued  on  forms  supplied  'by  the  fboard  of  labor  and 
statistics].  All  certificates  issued  In  Baltimore  city  i^aXl  be  in  duplicate  mid 
one  copy  shall  be  reltalnea  In  the  "files  of  said  [board]  for  the  period  of  four 
years  from  the  date  of  issue.  All  certificates  Issued  in  any  of  the  counties  cf 
Man'land  Bhall  be  made  out  in  duplicate  and  one  copy  ^all  be  delivered  by  t^ 
I^erson  issuing  said  certificate  to  the  I  board  of  labor  and  statistics]  and  shaH 
be  preserved  in  the  flies  of  said  i  board]  for  the  period  of  four  years  from  the 
date  of  said  issue;  and  the  person  issuiug  said  certificate  in  any  of  the  said 
counties  shall  also  make  n  record  of  each  application  for  any  employment  cer- 
tificate upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  Iboard],  imd  fftiatl  pi*eserve  same  for  a 
period  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  apa>llcatlon.  Whenever  a  certificate  shall 
"be  refused  to  any  child,  a  statement  of  the  name  and  address  of  said  child, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  the  refusal  of  said  certificate  and  tlie  school 
whidh  said  child  should  attend,  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  person  refusing  to 
issue  said  certificate  to  the  county  superintendent  of  scliools  of  the  coiuity  in 
which  said  cliild  resides,  If  the  child  resides  In  one  of  the  counties  of  tliis 
estate,  and  to  the  [board  of  labor  and  statistics],  nnd  said  statements  shall  be 
placed  on  file  and  preserved  imtll  such  time  as  such  dliild,  if  living,  sliall  have 
reached  the  full  age  of  16  years.  All  enrployment  certificates  shaJl  also  con- 
to  In  the  name  and  address  of  the  prospective  employer  and  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  in  which  said  child  is  to  be  engaged,  and  no  certificates  l^ic]  shall 
be  valid  excepting  In  the  Imnds  of  the  emploj'^er  so  named  and  for  the  occupa- 
tion so  described.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  16,  -as  amended  hy 
Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.1 

Cotilents  of  school  record;  educational  requirements. — The  school  record  re- 
tjuired  by  this  subtitle  [sees.  4-50]  shall  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  flie  princi- 
pal or  chief  executive  ofliccr  of  the  school  which  such  cliild  has  last  attended 
and  shall  "be  furnished  to  a  child  who  after  due  examination  and  investigation 
jnay  he  entitled  thereto.  It  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child 
has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or  private  or  jJarochial  schools  for  not 
less  than  such  a  minimum  period  of  attendance  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  "be 
prescribed  ljy  law  durtng  any  i)erlod  of  12  months  after  such  child  shall  liave 
arrived  at  the  iige  of  13  years  and  that  such  child  is  able  to  read  Intelligently 
and  wTite  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  has  completed 
a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  "five  yearly  ^jrades  In  reading,  spelling,  writingt,] 
Kngllsh  language  and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  opera- 
tion [s]  of  arltlimetic  up  to  and  inchidtng  fractions,  such  scliool  record  shall  give 
the  name,  date  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  "Hie  records  of 
the  school  and  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  relating  to  school  attendance  shull  not  be  enforced  against 
any  child  who  has  been  granted  a  permit  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  192 
of  the  Actls]  of  1906 :  Provided  however ,  That  such  child  is  ahle  otherwise  to 
meet  the  educational  requirements  of  this  section.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914), 
art.  100,  sec.  17.] 

Blank  certiflcaies. — Certificates  and  otlier  papers  required  in  the  issue  of  em- 
ployment certificates  shall  be  formulated  by  the  [board  of  labor  and  statistics] 
and  furnished  by  it  to  the  superinteudents  of  schools  of  the  various  counties 
of  this  State:  Provided,  That  the  preliminary  papers  required  under  sections 
13  and  15  of  tMs  article  shall  be  sufficient  if  they  state  fully  the  facts  caned 
for  by  said  sections,  and  shall  not  be  rejected  because  they  are  not  tipon  the 
forms  furnished  by  the  [board  of  labor  and  statistics].  [A.  C  1911,  vert.  3 
(1914),  art.  100,  sec.  18.0 

Proof  of  age  may  i)e  regirlrcd  for  cfiHdren  nppnrentljf  wider  16. — ^An  Inspector 
of  factories,  or  attendance  officer  or  other  officers  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  subtitle  [sees.  4-50]  may  make  demand  on  any  emploj'er  in  or 
about  whose  place  or  establishment  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  16 
years  is  employed  or  x)ermitted  or  suflPered  to  work,  and  wliose  emifloyment 
certificate  is  not  filed  as  required  by  this  subtitle,  that  such  «fnployer  shall 
either  furnish  to  the  person  authoilT^ed  to  Issue  n  certificate  for  said  child 
within  15  days  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  child  is  in  fact  over  16  years  of 
age,  or  shall  cease  to  employ,  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  worts  in  such 
place  or  establishment.   The  person  authorised  to  issue  said  certificate  fiftian 
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quire  from  such  employer  the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required 
upon  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  and  the  employer  furnish ini; 
such  evidence  shall  not  be  required  to  furniidi  any  farther  evidence  of  tlie  age 
of  the  child.    lA.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914).  art  100,  sec  19.] 

Failure  to  produce  proof  required  by  section  IV  to  be  evidence  of  Ulegal  em^ 
ploifment. — In  case  any  employer  shall  fail  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  proper 
authorities  within  15  days  after  demand,  made  pursuant  to  section  19  of  Uifs 
article,  the  evidence  of  age  therein  required,  and  shall  thereafter  continue  to 
employ  such  child  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  work  in  such  place  or  es- 
tablishment, proof  of  the  making  of  such  demand  and  of  such  failure  to 
produce  and  deliver  such  evidence  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  Illegal 
employment  of  such  child  in  any  prosecation  brought  therefor.  £A.  G.  1911, 
vol.  3  {1S14),  art  100,  sec  2a] 

REGULATED  OCX3UPATIONS. 

ZI7F0BCEMBNT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  facUny  inspector,  attendance  officers,  etc. — Inspectors 
of  factories,  attendance  officers  and  others  [other]  aotliorized  inspectors  may, 
within  th^r  respective  districts  or,  jurisdictions,  visit  and  inspect  at  any  time 
mny  place  of  employment  mentioned  in  this  subtitle  (sees.  4-^501,  and  shall 
ascertain  wtiether  any  minors  are  employed  ttierein  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  tliis  subtitle ;  and  shall  report  weekly  all  cases  of  illegal  empk>yment  to  the 
oflicer  aoitliorized  tx)  issue  employment  certificates  in  the  county  or  Baltimore  city 
wherein  said  child  shall  reside,  and  shall  also  report  we^ly  said  cases  of 
Illegal  employment  to  the  oonnty  superintendent  of  schools,  or  to  the  board  of 
school  commissioners  of  Baltimore  city  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  school  which 
said  child  should  attend.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  factory  inspectors,  attendance 
officers  and  other  officers  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  subtitle,  to  make 
complaints  against  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title and  to  iBy)secute  the  same.  This  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  limitation 
upon  the  right  of  other  persons  to  make  and  prosecute  su<dL  complaints.  [A.  O. 
1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art  100,  sec  34.] 

Faihtre  to  produce  emplcymeni  certifkfotes  and  Utts  to  be  evidence  of  illegal 
eanplo^fment. — ^A  failure  by  an  employer  to  prodnoe  to  an  attendance  officer, 
factory  inspector  or  other  authorised  inspector  or  officer  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  this  subtitle  [sees.  4-^],  any  employment  certificate  or  list  re- 
qui  red  by  this  subtitle  ^all  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment 
of  any  child  whose  enjoyment  ceitificate  is  not  produced  or  wiiO£te  name  is  not 
80  listed.     [A.  G.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914).  art.  100,  sec.  35.] 

APPLICATION   or  ACT. 

Act  not  to  interfere  with  industrial  education,  etc. — ^Nothing  in  this  subtitle 
isecs.  4-50]  shall  prevent  children  of  any  age  from  receiving  industrial  educa- 
tion furnished  by  the  United  States,  by  this  Stnte,  or  by  any  city  or  town  in  this 
State,  or  by  any  private  or  parodiial  school,  and  duly  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  education  or  by  other  duly  constituted  public  authority.  (A.  C. 
19U,  vol.  8  <1914),  art.  100,  sec.  36.] 

m 

PENALTIES. 

lUegal  employment;  employer,  parent,  etc, — ^Any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation,  who  whether  for  himself  or  for 
such  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself,  or  through  agents,  servants  or  foremen, 
eiuploys,  permits  or  suffers  any  child  to  work,  and  whoever  having  under  his 
control  as  parent,  guardian,  custodian  or  otherwise,  any  chikl,  permits  or  suffers 
such  child  to  be  employed  or  to  work,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  [sees.  4-50],  shall  for  a  first  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  ten  dollars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  37,  as  amended  by 
Acts  of  1916.  ch.  222.] 

Employment  after  notification. — ^Whoever  continues  to  employ  any  child  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  flrubtitle  [sees.  4-501,  after  be4ng 
notified  thereof  in  writing  by  a  factory  inspector,  attendance  officer  or  other 
officer  charged  with  tlie  enforcement  of  this  subtitle,  shall,  for  every  day  there- 
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after  that  such  employment  continues,  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars. 
[A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  88.1 

Retention  of  employment  certificate  by  employer. — Any  i)erson,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, retaining  an  employment  certificate  in  violation  of  section  11  of  this 
act  [sees.  4-50]  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars.  [A.  C.  1911,  voL  8 
(1914),  art.  100,  sec.  89,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

Failure  to  keep  file  of  employment  certificates. — Every  employer  who  fails  to 
procure  and  keep  on  file  employment  certificates  for  all  children  employed  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  as  provided  in  section  9  of  this  act  [sees.  4-50],  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars.  (A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  40, 
as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

Hindering  inspector, — Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  hinders  or  delays 
any  factory  inspector,  attendance  officer  or  any  officer  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  [sees.  4-50]  in  the  performance  of  his 
or  her  duties,  or  refuses  to  admit  or  locks  out  any  such  inspector  or  officer 
from  any  place  which  said  inspectors  or  officers  are  authorized  to  lnsi)ect, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  [A.  O. 
1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  42,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

Violation  of  act  by  persons  charged  with  its  enforcement. — Any  inspector  of 
factories  or  other  authorized  inspector,  attendance  officer,  superintendent  of 
schools  or  other  person  authorized  to  issue  employment  certificates  *  *  * 
as  required  by  this  act  [sees.  4-50],  or  other  person  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  and  if  an  employee  of  the  [board  of  labor  and 
statistics],  in  addition  thereto  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  [chairman]  of 
said  [board].  [A.  O.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  43,  as  amended  by  Acts 
of  1916,  ch.  222.1 

False  statements  by  persons  authorized  to  sign  contracts. — ^Any  person 
authorized  to  sign  any  certificate,  affidavit  or  paper  called  for  by  this  subtitle 
[sees.  4-50],  who  knowingly  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statements  therein 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100.     [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  44.] 

Refusing  information;  children, — ^Any  child  working  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  establishments  or  place  [places]  or  in  any  of  the  occupations  men- 
tioned in  this  subtitle  [sees.  4-50],  who  refuses  to  give  to  the  factory  Inspector 
or  other  authorized  inspector  or  attendance  officer  his  or  her  name,  age  and 
place  of  residence,  shall  be  forthwith  conducted  by  the  inspector  or  attendance 
officer  before  the  juvenile  court  if  there  be  any  juvenile  court  in  the  city  or 
county  w^here  such  child  resides,  or  if  not,  before  any  court  or  magistrate  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  offenses  committed  by  children  for  examination  and  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.     [A.  O.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  45.] 

EICFLOTMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  RECORDS. 

Fees  forbidden;  physicians  in  counties  excepted. — ^No  fee  shall  be  charged  or 
collected  from  any  minor,  or  from  his  parents,  guardian,  legal  custo<lian  or 
next  friend,  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  [board  of  labor  and  statistics],  or 
by  any  school  [superintendent]  or  other  officer  issuing  a  permit,  or  for  any 
school  certificate  or  physician's  certificate  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  [sees.  4-50] ;  but  in  the  counties  the  physician  or  physlclyans  desig- 
nated by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  physician's  certificate  issued  by  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  said  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  [board  of  labor  and 
statistics]  on  the  warrant  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  said  county. 
[A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art  100,  sec.  47.] 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Appointment,  compensation,  and  duties  of  inspectors  and  physicians. — ^The 
[chairman  of  the  Marjland  board  of  labor  and  statistics]  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  four  inspectors  at  a  compensation  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  each  per  annum,  and  three  officers  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  Issue  and 
supervise  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates,  and  to  act  as  Inspectors,  at 
a  compensation  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  dollars  each  per  annum,  and  one 
officer  who  shall  act  as  Inspector  of  street  trades,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding 
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twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  [sec. 
4-50].;  they  shall  also  be  allowed  their  actual  expenses  when  away  from  the 
City  of  Baltimore  on  the  business  of  their  office ;  they  shall  be  attached  to  and 
be  part  of  the  [Maryland  board  of  labor  and  statistics],  and  be  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  [chairman]  of  said  [board],  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  enforced;  and  said  [chairman]  of  said  [board] 
is  further  empowered  to  designate  one  or  more  regular  physicians  and  other 
attendants  who  shall  be  attached  to  and  be  part  of  the  [Maryland  board  of 
labor  and  statistics],  and  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  [chairman]  of  said 
[board],  and  who  shall  have  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensation  as  shall 
be  determined  upon  by  said  [chairman] :  Provided  however,  That  the  total 
compensation  of  all  physicians  and  attendants  so  employed  by  said  [chairman 
of  the  Maryland  board  of  labor  and  statistics]  shall  not  exceed  twenty -five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  [A.  C.  1911,  vol.  8  (1914),  art.  100,  sec.  48,  as 
amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222.] 

Fees  forbidden. — All  persons  authorized  to  issue  employment  certificates 
under  this  subtitle  [sees.  4-60]  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  affidavits  or 
administer  such  oaths  as  may  be  called  for  in  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
tills  subtitle,  and  are  hereby  forbidden  to  charge  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 
[A.  C.  1911,  vol.  3  (1P14),  art.  100,  sec  49.] 


FORMS  USED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EMPLOY- 

MENTCERTIFICATE  LAWS. 

[The  words  In  italics  are  as  entered  by  hand  on  the  blank  forms,  but  all  names 
and  addresses,  except  those  of  some  of  the  officials,  are  fictitious.  Lines  in- 
closed in  bracket  [  ]  are  interpolated  and  do  not  appear  in  the  forms  as  used.] 

CVonB  1,  Baltimore  Cltx  «a4  ftTestena  Counties,     Sec  p.  13.] 

[When  used  elflewbere  than  in  Baltimore  City,  the  word  ''Baltimore*'  is  crossed  out 
and  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  where  nsed  Is  substituted  J 


EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE. 

SECTION  11,  CHAPTBB  731,  ACTS  OV  1912. 

On  termination  of  the  employment  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  the  em- 
ployment certificate  Issued  to  such  child  shall  be  returned  by  registered  mall  by  the 
employer  to  the  official  Issuing  the  same  within  twenty- four  boors  if  said  return  is 
demanded  by  said  child,  and  otherwise  within  fifteen  davs  of  the  termination  of  said 
employment;  and  the  official  to  whom  said  certificate  is  so  returned  shall  file  said 
eertlflcate  and  preserve  the  eame,  and  on  the  retnrn  of  said  certificate  shall  notify 
the  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of  said  return. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  tl,  1917. 
Stats  Boabd  of  Labob  and  Statistics  Hebibt  Cbbtificu 

No.  ms^^L 

That     LouU  HaddiB     has  comiilied  with  the  prorlslons  of  Sectloa  13,  Chapter  731, 

(Name  of  Child.) 
Acts  of  1912,  and  may  therefore  be  employed  by  O.  Martin  8ieln  as  an  err<and 

(Employer.)  (Name  of 

boy  In  the  Men's  Clothing  MJg, 
Occupation.)        (Industry.) 
Date  of  Birth,  Dec.  iS,  1902.    Acre,  14  yre.  S  me. 
Color  of  Hair,  brown.     Eyes,   9lue. 
Complexion,  fair.     Helffbt,  5  ft.  S  in. 
By  order  of 


Countersigned     Mack  JTerzog 

Oflicer  issuing  the  Certificate. 


Crab.  7.  Fox,  Chairman. 


Louis  Haddis. 
fii^n&ture  of  Person  named  ia  this  Certificate. 

Ko  chfld  vnder  141  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  any  madrine 
er  ma<^Bei7  ep«nited  by  power  other  than  foot  or  hand  power. 

Hoars  of  Labor. — No  emld  under  16  rears  shall  be  employed*  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  In,  about  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  occupation,  excepting 
canning  or  packing  estabiisfamentB,  for  more  than  6  days  In  any  one  week,  nor  more 
than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  before 
7  a.  m.  nor  after  7  p.  m. 


{Printed  oa  large  perfemted  Sheets,  four  to  a  sheet.) 

[When  Issued  In  the  countieB,  the  following  is  stamped  across  form :  "The  child  nam»t1 
hereon  has  fulfilled  all  requirements  of  the  school  attendance  law,  having  completed 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school  (7th  grade)."] 
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(Form  3,  Eastern  Counties.    See  p.  13.] 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND-COUNTY  GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE 

Acts  1912,  Chapter  731  and  Acts  1916,  Chapters  222  and  701 

ISSUED  TOXBTEDSEN  i4  TO  MTCABS  OF  AOB 

On  termination  of  the  emplojrment  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age,  the  employment  oertiflcate  issued 
t^  such  child  shall  be  returned  by  registered  mail  by  the  emplover  to  the  official  Issuing  the  same  within 
twentv-four  hours  if  slid  retiun  is  demanded  by  aaid  child,  and  otherwise  within  flftetfi  days  of  the  ter- 
mination of  said  employment. 


No.  of  Permit  t9 


Town  and  County  of  Issue  JB«r2i«,  Worcester  Co.  Md.  Nov.  16, 19/5. 


Authorizing  Employment  of  (Name  of  Child) 
Edmona  Gicynn 


^Vliose  Permanent  Residence  is 
Berlin,  Maryland 


Employer  (Firm  name) 
Brown  and  A  Iden 


Address  of  Firm 
Berlin,  Maryland 


Name  of  Occupation 
Errand  boy 


Name  of  Industry 
Retail  Dry  Goods 


DATA  RESPECTING  CHILD  TO  WHOM  THIS  FEBMIT  IS  ISSUED 


Place  of  Birth 

Berlin,  Maryland 


Date  of  Birth 
Sepi.  7,  i90t 


Present  Age 

/^YeorsfMontlH 


Color 
}niU 


Sex 


Male 


Height 

5  Ft.  g  In. 


Hair 

Brown 


Eyes 
Blue 


School  Last  Attended 
Hill  School 


Qrade  Completed 
7 


No.  Days  attended  during  preced- 
ing 12' months 
100  days 


The  undersigned  representative  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Schools  hereby  certifies  that  he  has  received,  examined, 
approved  and  filed  the  above  named  employer's  promise  to 
employ,  the  physician's  certificate,  the  o\idence  of  age  each, 
as  re^iuired  by  law,  and  that  the  child  named  hereon  has 
personally  appeared  before  him,  with  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian,  and  has  been  found  to  possess  the  educational 
qualifications  required  by  the  School  Attendan<j|B  Law. 


Eigned 


James  Phelps,  M.  D. 
For  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Edmond  Owynn 
Signature  of  child  to  whom  certificate  is  issued. 


Evidence  of  Age  Accepted 
A    Birth  Certificate 
Baptismal  Certificate. 

Passx>ort 


B 

C 
D 


D 


E 


Affidavit  of  parent  or 
guardian,  with  any 
other  official  proof. 

Affidavit  of  parent  or 
guardian  without  any 
other  official  proof. 


Indicate  Letter 
in  Box 


Housa  OF  Labor.— No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  pennltted  or  suffered  to  work  in, 
about  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  oroocupation,  excepting cannlnforpackingestablishmeDtSy 
f  jr  more  than  6  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week  nor  more  than  8  hours  in 
any  one  day,  nor  befDre  7  A.  M.,  nor  after  7  P.  M. 

No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  pennltted  to  operate  or  assist  In  the  operation  of 
any  machine  or  machinery  operated  by  power  other  th^  loot  or  hand  power. 


THIS  JPEBMIT  MUST  NOT  BE  RETUENED  TO  CHILD. 


[Issued  in  duplicate.    The  original,  which  is  of  thin  piper,  is  marked  "Original  (to  be  given  child)'': 
the  duplicate,  which  U  a  stiff  card.  Is  marked  "To  be  returned  to  State  board  of  labor  and  itatlstics."] 


FORMS  USED  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 
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TForm  8,  Baltimore  City  and  'Wentern  CovntleM.     See  p.  13.] 

[When  used  elfl«where  thnn  Id  Baltimore  City,  the  word  "  Baltimore  "  is  crossed  out 
and  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  where  uaed  is  ftubstitutf*d.] 


VACATION   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE. 

PEniflTS    EUPLOTMENT    DUBINQ    VACATION    AND    OUTSrDB    OW    SCHOOL    HOURS    Or : 

Any  child  14  years  or  age  ob  over  in  a  mill,  factory,  workshop,  mechani- 
cal establishment,  tenement  house,  manufactory  or  workshop.  oCBee  Uuildinx, 
restaurant,  bakery,  barber-shop,  hotel,  apartment  house,  boot-black  stand  or  estab- 
lii^hment,  public  stable,  garage,  laundry,  or  as  driver,  or  in  any  brick  or  lumber 
yard,  or  In  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  or  as  messenger  for  telegraph, 
telephone  or  messenger  compaulcfi,  mercantile  establishment,  store,  olBce.  board- 
ing-house or  club,  or  in  the  distribution,  transmission  or  sale  of  merchandise.  Any 
child  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  OB  OYEB  in  a  canning  or  packing  establishment. 

No.  10,872.  Baltioftore,  Md.,  July  18,  1917. 

State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics  hereby  Certifies 

That  Felisf  Day  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Section  13,  Chapter  731,  Acts 

(Name  of  Child.) 
of  1912,  and  may  therefore  be  employed  by  Midvale  Canning  Company  as  a  pre- 

(Employer.)  (Name  of 

parer  in  the  canning. 
Occupation.)  (Industry.) 
Date  of  Birth  May  n,  190^.     Age  IS. 
Color  of  Hair  Broum.     Eyes  Blue. 
Complexion  Fair.     Height  4  ft,  10  in. 

FclisB  Day. 
(Signature  of  Child.) 

Mach  Herzog, 
Signature  of  Person  issuing  this  Certificate. 
By  order  of 

Chas.  J.  Fox,  Chairman. 
This  permit  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  during  the  period  the  child 
to  whom  it  is  issued  remains  in  his  employ.  At  the  termination  of  such  employ- 
ment  it  must  be  returned  by  registered  mail  by  the  employer  to  this  Bureau  within 
24  hours,  if  said  return  is  requested  by  said  child,  and  otherwise  within  15  days 
of  termination  of  said  employment. 

Hours  op  Labor. — No  child  under  16  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or 
suffered  to  work  in,  about  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  occupation, 
excepting  canning  or  packing  establishments,  for  more  than  6  days  in  any  one  w*eek, 
nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day, 
nor  before  7  A.  M.  nor  after  7  F.  M. 


THIS  PERUIT  can   BE  REVOKED  FOB  CAUSE  AT  ANY  TIME. 

(When  issued  in  Baltimore  City,  the  following  is  stamped  across  form — '*  O.  K.  on 
school  days  for  three  hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  public  school  session  and 
for  eight  hoiirs  on  Saturdays  and  school  holidays."  When  Issued  in  the  western  counties, 
the  following  Is  stamped  across  form — "  Every  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age, 
residing  In  any  county  of  the  State,  is  required  to  attend  school  100  days  in  each  year 
(Sec.  162  Chap.  21  Acts  1916.  school  attendance  law),  beginning  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1st  unless  such  child  has  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  (7th 
grade).'*] 
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'    [Form  4*  IBa«ter»  Co«i»tlea.     See  p.  13.] 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND— COUNTV  VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE 

Acts  1912,  Chapter  731  and  Acts  1916«  Chapters  222  and  701 

ISSUED  TO  CHILDBEN  12  TO  16  TEARS  OF  ^B. 

Any  child  14  tears  or  age  or  over  may  work  In  a  mill,  factory,  workshop,  mechanical  establish- 
ment, tenement  house,  manufiietory  or  workshop,  office  building,  rastanrant,  baksry^  harber-sbop,  hotel, 
apartment  houscL  boot-black  stand  or  establishment,  public  stable,  garage,  laundry,  or  as  a  driver,  or  in 
any  brick  or  lumber  yard,  or  in  the  oonstroction  or  repair  of  boildinfs.  or  as  messenger  for  taleffra;^.  tele- 

Shone  or  messenger  companies,  mercantile  establishment,  store,  oflLoe,  boardingohmse  or  club,  or  in  the 
istribution,  transmission  or  sale  of  merchandise.   Any  child  12  tbars  or  aoe  or  ovbr  in  a  canninf  or 
packing  establishmettt  only. 

No.  of  Permit  79  Town  and  Coooty  of  Issue  TkitOt,  TVbot  fl».  Md.    Au9-  t,  1917. 


Authorising  BmploymeDt  of  (NasM  of  ehild) 
Ralph  Major 

Whose  Permanent  Residence  is 
t$  Grant  Ave. 

Name  of  Oocupalioo 
doffer 

Employer  (Firm  naraa 
W.A.  Blaket 

Address  of  Firm 
Thi8iU,  Ma. 

Name  of  Industry 
Oimond»ck 

DATA  RBSPECTINO  CHILD  TO  WHOM  THIS  PERMIT  IS  IS8URD 


Place  of  Birth 
BaUimore,  Md. 


Date  of  Birth 
June  gS,  1908 


Present  Age 

U  Years /Month 


Color 
Whitt 


Sex 


JTolt 


Height 

iFt.»Iii. 


Hair 


Ught 


Eyes 
Oray 


The  onderslgned  rmeaai  tative  of  the  Supermtendent  of 
Schools  Heroby  Certines  that  he  has  received,  examined, 
approvied  and  nled  the  above  named  employer's  iH'omiae  to 
employ,  the  Pluralcian*s  Certifleate,  the  evidence  of  age, 
each  as  req  i  ured  by  law  and  that  the  child  named  herein  Is 
able  to  reiul  and  writesimpile  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
cuage  and  has  personally  appeared  before  him  aoximpanied 
by  parent  or  guardian. 


ligned 


J.  Phelju,  M.  D. 
For  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Ralph  Majnr 
Signature  of  child  to  whom  certiocat(>  is  issued. 


Evidenoeof  Age  Acosptad 
A    Birth  Certifleatn 
Baptismal  Certlfteata. 

Pssseport 


B 

C 
D 


E 


Afndavit  d  pareot  or 
gaardlan,  with  any 
other  official  proof. 

Affidavit  of  parent  or 
guardian  without  any 
other  official  proof. 


Indicate  letter 
inBoK 


HoT7R5  or  Labor.— No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  aufrered  to  woi^  in, 
about  or  in  connection  with  any  establi^unent  or  occupation,  excepting  canmng  or  paoking  establish- 
ments, for  more  than  6  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  mere  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week  nor  more  than  S 
hour?  in  any  one  day,  nor  before  7  A.M.,  nor  after  7P.  M. 

Notice  to  EMrix>TER.5.— Every  child  between  13  and  16  years  of  ageresldliig  in  any  county  of  th6  State, 
is  required  to  attend  school  100  days  in  each  year  (Sec.  162,  Chap.  21,  Acts  1916.  School  Attendance  Law), 
beginning  not  later  than  November  1st,  unless  such  child  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  15  years  and  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  Elementary  School  (7th  Grade),  when  a  General  Emplojrment  Certificate  may 
be  secured  to  entitle  the  child  to  work  during  the  entire  year. 

[Issued  in  duplicate.  The  oririnal.  which  is  of  thin  paper,  is  marked  "Original  (to  be  given  child)";  the 
duplicate  which  is  a  stilT  card,  is  marked  "  To  be  returned  to  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics."] 


[Form  5,  Entire  State.     See  p.  13.] 

EMPLOYMENT  TICKET. 

Name  of  Firm  or  Employer     John  Brown  and  Co. 
Will  Employ     Leon  Kenwood 

Name  of  Child 
In  the  capacity  of  office  hoy 

State  Nature  of  Employment 
In      the      Orain     ReceiHng     and     B3f porting     Industry 
If  an  Employment  Certificate  is  Issued  to  him. 

Him  or  Her 
Address  of  Firm     1C75  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildinff, 
Name  of  Agent  of  Firm     William  Harwood 
Date    Mar.  2,  1917. 

[Filing  card.] 


orioinal  (To  Be  Kept). 


VOBICB  USBD  USr  AOHINISTBATIOV. 


Ill 


[Form  G,  Satire  State.     See  n.  13.] 

SCHOOL   RECORD. 
(Fill  oat  In  ink.) 

For  a  Vacation  Smplotmknt  Certificatb  no  Bchool  record  Is  required,  ixcupt  when 
thp  child  RI8IDBS  IN  ant  county  of  the  State  and  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  VMatton  Kia- 
ployment  Certificate  while  the  public  schools  of  the  county  In  which  he  resides  arc  in 
session,  when  a  statement  must  be  produced  showing  that  be  has  attsnded  schools  ths 

RBQUIRRD    100    DAYS    DURING    THB     SCHOLASTIC    TEAR. 

For  a  GENERAL  R4IPLOYMKNT  CEttTiKiCATH  a  child  residing  In  Baltimore  City  must 
present  a  school  record  showing  that  he  has  completed  the  5th  grade  or  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  5  yearly  grades  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  BngUsh  language  and 
geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and 
Including  fractions.  A  child  residing  in  any  county  of  the  State  is  required  to  complete 
the    7th   grade. 

For  a  newsboy  badge  there  is  no  grade  quallfloation,  but  regular  attendance  and  aver- 
age scholarship  are  expected,  for  the  law  provides  that  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal  of  the  school  attended,  the  pennit  and  badge  of  a  newsboy  who  fails  to 
comply  with  all  the  legal  .requirements  concerning  school  attendance,  may  be  revoked 
for  a  period  of  months  by  the  ofllcer  who  Issued  them. 

John  Jones.  an  applicant  for  an  Emplovment  certificate  has 

(Name  of  Child)  (Employment  Certificate^— Newsboy  Badge) 

completed  the  /I^t/i  grade  at  No.  27  School,  and  has  regularly  attended  school  170  days 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.    The  school  record  gives  the  date  of      Ms      birth  as 

(His or  Her} 
Apr.  16,  1908,  residence  f4  Beech  St.,  and  the  name  of  parent,  (guardian  or  custodian)  as 
Richard  Jones. 
Certificate  No.  10^789.     Dated  Jfasr  n,  aft,     J.  R.  Smith. 

(Principal  or  Chief  Executive  of  the  School) 
[A  duplicate  of  this  reeoid  Is  given  to  the  obild.] 


[Form  7,  Entire  State.     See  p.  39.] 

(A  blue  card  is  used  for  a  girl,  a  yellow  ooe  for  a  boy.] 

Name  JTanotuU, /oka   JL64n6B  iff?  LafayeUe  Ave.    Daio  ot  Birth  July  10, 190i.  Ase /i  Years  /  Month 
Birthplace  Bomaufre,  JfS.    Proof  Baltimore  BirIX  Record    Reason  lor  leavhig  school  Help  needed 
Bchooi  PimeStrtet    Grade  finished  9    Record /9    Color  WhiU    lElaaiGgk    SyesNiM    (Complexion /o/r 
Fatter  Living  Ye9    Birthplace  Gemuuui   Nationalitv  PolUk    Oocupation  Laborer    Mother  Living  Yet 

Birthplace  Oemaiw   Nationality  Poaah    Occupation  Housewife 
Passed  Test  Yes  (3hUd  /obn  Kanowski    Parant'hr  Quardian  Peter  KaitowM 


Permit 

1 

(3hest 

Oocupatioii 

Koaployer 

Industry 

H 

O  2 

♦* 

1 

1 

p 

^ 

4 
iH 

^ 

1 

1 

h) 

1 

5 

9 

B 

8-14-H 

Vac 

60S4 

Skinner 

Blaek  Padiing  €b. 

Cannery 

urik. 

4-^\ 

67 

te 

i8 

u 

A 

$-17-16 

ft 

6746 

Capper 

WhHe  <ft  Cb. 

Qmnty  cannery 

«n«. 

7Z 

A 

6-H-t5 

u 

66t6 

Preparer 
Peeler 

Brotms  Paekim§  Cs^ 

Oaimerg 

a 

7<i 

A 

»-  4-16 

tt 

7800 

Blue  Canning  Co. 

Oonnery 

unk. 

4-^ 

76 

a 

6-90-16 

It 

8761 

Capper 

WhUe  &  Co. 

County  cannery 

UlSt. 

-H>i 

80 

A 

6~f4-49 

u 

aef4 

/  lepiuet 
Potker 

J.  Jonnel 

Cannery 

tt 

79 

A 

7-fr-w 

Oen'l 

XWS7 

a.  H.  Bonus 

UHMMfy 

4$: 

4-B\ 

80 

a 

6-ti-l7 

« 

1 

97104 

Cierk 

P.  HoK 

Office 

89 

A 

tFiiii«  eaid.1 


n 
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EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFICATE  SYSTEM  IN  MABYULND. 


[Form  7  (reverse).    See  p.  13.] 


20 
12 


20 
10 


L.  E. 
20^     20 
2Q^     18 


20 
16 

L.E. 


20 
14 


20 
12 


20 
10 


if^^" 


upiecn 
VlioeLDated  Ye* 

MentaUty 
Hernia 
fiUn 

Tobacco  Yes,  tiruAes  pipe 
Pubescent  Prepubeteent 


Remarks 


R  E 

Vision  20»^'  20       20       20 

20f^  l^  16  14 
Abnormalities  or  Diseases  of  Eyes 
Hearing  R.  £. 

Diseases  of  Ears 

Breathing    ^^^ 

Oral  Cavity 

Throat 

Circalation:    Heart    Size 

Action 

Murmur 
Pulse  99  Cbaract« 

Chest 
Lungs 
Gland* 
Anaemia 
Nervous 
Orthopedics 
Genito  Urinary: 
Habifs:  Alcohol 

Nutrition: 

Personal  History:  Whooping  coKflk,  ineasZes,  mumpM 
Family  History:  Negative 
Condition 

[Spaces  left  blank  on  this  form  indicate  normal  condition.] 

[Form  8,  ESntiFC  StAtc.     See  p.  13.] 

[parent's  affidavit  and  phtrioian'b  certificate  of  age.] 

APPLICATION  FOR  PHYSICIANS  CERTIFICATE 

To  Be  Filled  Out  in  Case  No  Documentary  Proof  of  Age  of  Any  Kind  Can  Be  Prodnoet 

Section  13,  Par.  3-D 


I,  Emma  Jones,  mother 

(Name)  Parent,  Guardian,  Legal  Custodian. 


of 


who  lives  at  908  8.  Carey  St.,  ivho  was  born 

(Residencoof  ChUd) 


in 


Kale  Jones 
(Name  of  child) 
Aug.  M,  190t^ 
(Date  of  Birth) 


Pasadena,  A,  A.  Co.,  Md.  and  is  therefore        H         +         10  of  ag« 

(Place  of  Birth)  Years  Months 

certify  that  the  date  of  birth  of  said  child  is  not  recorded  in  the  vital  statistics  In 
state  Health  Dcpt.,  that  a  baptismal  certificate  for  said  child  is  not  available 

(Place  where  child  was  I>orn) 

becnuse  mother  was  told  no  record  could  he  found  at  Bamter  Ave  Baptist  church  and  that 
no  documentary  proof  of  age  can  be  produced  because  no  hihle  record — no  other  avaiiiahls 
proof, 

lu  tiunport  of  my  statement  of  the  age  of  Kate  Jones. 

(Name  of  child) 
I  submit  the  following  facts : « «« 


Physical  examination  shows  child  to  be  H  yrs.  +  10  mos. 
Signed  Anna  S.  Abercromhie  If.  D. 

Examining  Physician      (Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian, ~Legal  Custodian) 

[failing  card.] 

[Form  8  (rcTer»e).     See  p.  20.] 


Signed  Emma  Jones 
U  Le[ 


Baltimore  Md.  July  ft,  1917. 
Town     County 
This  CTebtifieb,  That  I  am  the  Hother  of  Kate  Jones 

(father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian)      (name  of  minor) 
and  that      she      was  born  at  Pasadena  In  the  county  of  Anne  Arundel 

[he  or  she]  [name  of  city  or  town]  [nameof  county,  If  known] 

State  of      Maryland      on  the  toth.  day  of      Aug.      IJMS      and  is  now  U  years 

[or  country]  [day  of  month]  [month] 

and  JO  months  old. 

Emma  Jones 
[Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian  or  cnstodian] 
Then  personally  appeared  before  me  tne  above-named  Emma  Jones  and  inad« 

[name  of  person  signing] 
oath  that  the  foregoing  certlflcate  bv        her        algned  te  true  to  the  best  of        her 

[him  or  her]  [his  or  her] 

knowledge  and  belief. 

Mathilde  L.  Selig 
[Signatare  of  person  authorised  to  IsEue  eertiflcate] 


FOBMS  USED  IK  ADMIKISTRATION. 
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[Fomft  9*  Kaateni  amd  "Westera  Co«mties.     See  p.  15.] 


BEPORT   TO    COUNTY    BUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS    ON.  EMPLOYMEKV   CEft. 

TIFICATEB  ISSUED. 

By  J«iM#  PkOpt  during  month  of  Au^.  1917  in  New  Winicor,  QxrroU  County,  Md. 


No.of 
per- 
mit 

Name  of  child 

VacatioQ 
eenl 
cert. 

DstflofUrth 

Age 

PeRnwMnt  feri- 
denoe 

Oooupetion 

Employer 

19 
17 
18 
19 

to 

JoknJotue 
MarpSmHh 
JameeBnmn 
Mabel  WhiU 
IVilUam  Gray 

Vae 

Vac 

Vae 

Qenn 

Oef^l 

June    8,1904 
Map     8,1904 
Am.    7,1904 
Mar.    6,1908 
Fd>.     6,1908 

18 
IS 
IS 

Lenwood 
BerUn 
Ourtie  Bay 
New  Windaor 
Nevf  Windeor 

Prevarer 

t$ 

Operator 
JirmiMf  boy 

J.  Broufn  Co 
A.  Black  Co 
a.  WhUe  0» 
M.  Green  Ot 
H.HUe  Co 

O.  JT,    J.  E.  Preaton,  Supt. 

(Used  in  Weitera  Counties  and  in  Cambridge  to  report  physical  examinations  only.] 


[Form  lO,  Kmmien  »iid  'Woatem  CovMtflcs.     See  p.  19.] 

[Statement  used  Ir.  making  payments  for  physical  examinations  in  counties.] 

Sept.  7,  19/7. 
Stats  Boabo  of  Labob  and  Statisticb 

To  John  Brown  M.  D.  Dr. 

To  examining  Children  for  Child  Labor  Permits,  as  provided  in  Sec.  47,  Chapter  731« 
Acts  of  1912. 

Granted  :  Regular  12    Vacation  18 
Refused :  Regular  4    Vacation  8 

Total  37  at  50  cents  each  $18.50 

Received  Payment, 


Please  return  this  receipt  immediately. 


John  Broum  M.  D. 


[Form  11,  Entire  State.     See  p.  16.] 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  REFUSED. 

Name  Smith,  Carl  General 

Address  614  Vale  Street 
Date  Apr.  15,  1917    Sex  Male    Color  White 
Place  of  birth  Baltimore,  Md. 
Date  of  birth  Oct.  19,  ims    IS     Age     5 

yrs.         mos. 
Grade  completed  7 

Reason  for  refusing  permit  Under  age 
Bapt.  cert.  St.  Lukea  Germ.  Ev.  Luth.  Church 
School  attended  94 

[Filing  card.] 


[Form  12,  Baltimore  City.     See  p.  18.] 

INSTRUCTIONS 

To  Get  a  Pbrmit  to  Allow  a  Child  to  Work. 

bavb  youbsblf  troublb  bt  bbadino  all  of  this. 

"Who  Cannot  Get  Pbrmits  to  Work  Ddring  tub  Timb  thb  Public  Schools  abb  ih 
SBS810N.  Boys  and  girls  not  14  years  old ;  those  14,  who  cannot  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  English,  have  not  studied  Geography  and  cannot  pass  a  simple  test  in 
fractions. 

Who  Can  Qbt  Pbbmits.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  14  years  old  and  over,  who  are  in 
good  health,  who  have  completed  the  flfth  grade  in  school,  who  can  read  and  write  simple 
Beatences  in  Bngllsh,  who  have  studied  Geography  and  can  pass  a  simple  test  in  frac- 
tions. Those  who  are  12  years  old  and  are  in  good  health,  may  work  during  the  time  the 
public  schools  are  not  in  session,  in  canning  and  packing  houses,  if  they  can  read  in- 
telligently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Tooeo**— 19 ^8 
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Who  do  Not  Nbrd  Pkbmits.  Boy&and  slr^  10  years  old  anA  over.  TImj  sbonld,  how- 
ever, give  the  enaployer  Jegtcf  proof  of  trge;  a  HwirfB  I>«^rfin«it  CtrtWcat*  of  Birth  or  a 
christening  certificate.  If  neither  of  these  can  be  obtained,  the  State  Board  of  Labor  aufl 
BtAtlsties  may  M  able  to  help  you. 

How  TO  Qbt  a  Permit.  (1)  Get  froi»  th«  prteefpal  of  the  school  yon  last  attended  or 
from  the  Board  of  Statistics  and  Labor,  a  card  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  firm  that 
is  going  t»  hire  yoa.  (2)  Wl»«tt  thte  cajrd  la  ftl«d.  talte  ft  kaek  ta  the  prnelpal  and  get 
from  him  yo«T  school  record.  (3->  Get  a  chxlst^ning  esrtiflcato  tt^m  th^  ehwreh  whoto  y«« 
weru  christened  or  other  documentary  pvoof  of  your  age.  Bring  the  employment  ticket, 
school  record  and  the  birth  or  chclateftiag  certificate  to  the  oAee  where  the  work  permits 
lire  tsHtied.    One  of  yowr  parents  asvat  come  with  yon. 

WiiEBB  TO  Gbt  a  Pebmit.  Room  300  Equitable  Building,,  Fayette  and  Calvert  SCrceta, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WuBN  TO  CteT  A  Pbbmit.    Between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m. 


(F«rHt  1S»  BMrtiena  CwwUa«.     8e«  p.  184 

CDUNT;X  INSTRUCTIONS. 
To  Git  a  Cbbtivicatb  Allowin<}  a  Child  to  Wobk. 

8AVB  YOUBSBLr  TBOUBLB  BT  BBADINQ  ALL  OF  THIS. 

Who  Cannot  Get  Cebxificatbs.  Those  not  14  years  old  during  the  time  the  public 
schools  are  in  session ;  thone  who  cannot  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  Bngliah ; 
thooe  who  have  not  studio^  Gcocnfepkor  ftoA  lUbvc  boC  pame4  tkrm^fii  fractlouK  in 
arithmetic. 

Wna  Can  Gbt  CERTiFLCATaa.  Thooa  who  are  14  yeaca  old  aad  omes^  wha  ava  lai  good 
health  anil  who  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  Ehgllsh:  those  who  have  studie«l 
Geogsaphy  aad  have  passed  through  fractions  in  arithmetic.  Those  who  are  12  years 
old  who  are  tn  good  nealth  may  work  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  not  in 
session,  in  canning  or  pfirtar  eatabUahaMab^  if  timf  tmm  read  intelligently  and  write 
legihly  simple  H«>ntence8 'in  the  English  language. 

Who  Do  Not  Nks»  CBBXinCATBS.  Those  16  years  old  and  over.  They  should,  how- 
ever, give  the  employer  legal  proof  of  age ;  chrlitentaig  certiflcate  or  athec  certificate  W 
birth. 

How  To  Get  A  Certificate.  Get  from  the  physidaa.  issuing  cmplovnient  certlfiontea 
in  your  vicinity  (1)  a  card  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  hj  tha  wrva.  that  is  going  to  hire 
you.  <2)  (>et  a  christening  certificate  from  the  church  where  you  were  christened  or 
sonic  other  document,  showing  the  date  of  your  birth.  i%)  Get  your  school  record  from 
the  principal  of  the  school  you  last  attended.  Brhig  jrour  employment  certificate,  school 
record  sniT  the  chrfVttening  or  birth  certificate  to  the  physlclaji  issuing  permits  in  your 
vicinity  and  apply  for  an  employment  certificate.  One  of  your  parents  must  come  with 
you.     A  school  record  is  not  necessary  to  secure  a  vacation  pebmit. 

Wheke  to  Get  A  Cebtificate.  From  the  physician  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  your  county.,  to  issue  permlta  in  your  vicinity. 

When  You  Quit  Tx)ub  Job  notify  the  employer  that  yon  wantyour  employment  certifi- 
cate returned  immediately  to  the  oOlclal  who  issued  it  to  you.  when  you  find  a  new  job 
call  on  the  same  official  to  get  a  new  emfrtoytneat  certffleate. 

BKFOiiE  Allowing  the  Child  to  Bbgln  Work,  the  employer  is  required  by  law  to  have 
the  child's  work  certificate  in  his  posscsstett. 

RRTrax  OF  the  Cebtificate  to  the  child  by  tfce  employer  is  fi»rblMen  by  law.  "  On 
termination  of  the  employment  o€  a  chtfd  under  Id  yea«»  of  age»  the  enployment  certifi- 
cate Issued  to  such  child  shall  be  returned  by  registered  mall  by  the  employer  to  the 
ofllclal  issuing  the  same  within  twe»ty-fo«r  hours,  if  said  retun*  i9  demanded  by  said 
child    and  otherwise  within  fifteev  days  of  the  termination  of  said  employment." 

Hours  of  Work.  *'  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shalf  be  employed  in  laboring 
more  thon  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  In  any  ladvstry  excepting  eanniog  and  packing  estab- 
lishmentH  in  any  part  of  the  State,  ner  for  mere  than  stx  days  tn  any  one  week,  nor  before 
the  hours  of  7  a.  ra.  nor  after  7  p.  m.  The  presence  of  soeb  child  In  any  establishment 
during  working  hours  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  employment  therein." 


[Form  14,  Baltimore  City,  'Weatern  Counties,  and  Cambridge  Office. 

See  p^  18.} 

[When  used  elsewhere  than  in  Baltiasore  City,  the  word  "  Baltimore"  is  crossed  out  and 
the  name  of  the  town  or  city  where  used  is  substituted.] 

Baltimore,  Apr.  it,  1917. 

I   hereby    certify   that,   accerdteg   to  the   reeordB  of  the   church   or    congregation    of 
EnglUih  LuUieran  situated  at  ffSO  HiU  Bt.  Mary  Agnes  Kcrman  was  born  at 

^Corporate  naase  of  CInirch >  ( ChUd'a  fall  Name > 

B^mmpre.  hid,,  on     Apr.  5.  19M     was  baptised  at  said  chuvch    Apr.  9,  IMI     aad  that 
<riace  of  Birth)        <E)ateeCBtrth)  (Dateof  Baptlain) 

she  was  4  days  old  on  that  date.  ^^,        ^,  ^   „    «  _    _ 

(Signed}  tK  B.  Xream,  IK  IK 

(Mixiiater) 


fOirareh) 

rises  TMa  €ocmnemt  hat  &6sa  acoet^ied  a»  uto^f  a/  age  5]r  the.  StoMd 

seal  JSoara  of  LoOor  akd  Statistics  for  Uwry  Af/nts  Kerman, 

her« 
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iWmmm  lO,  BalHmove  CHr-     8«e  P.  31.] 

APPLICATION  FOR  A  TRANSCRIPT  OP  A  RECORD  OP  BIRTH 

Baltimori,  June  lU  1917. 

T  rcspectfvlly  asik  f«r  a  Transcript  from  the  Records  of  the  Reffistrar  of  Vital  Stattstlca, 
Board  •!  He&itk,  Ctty  •!  Baltimore,  relatinf  to  tte  BIrtfe  of 


Nan«,  John  Jameson,     Color,  vohit^. 

Date  of  Birth,  Apr.  t,  190S. 

Name  of  Purents,  Henry  and  Mary  Jame- 

For  what  purpose  desired,  Imuame^  •f 
ploywtent  etrtifie&te. 


Maidm  Name  Mother,   Mary  Brown. 
Mother's  Birth  Place,  Baltimore.     Father's, 

Baitimore. 
Paihcr's  OecuwitlMi,  tarpeuter, 
PkjnAdaii  or  UiOwkte,  CtSoty^  IiMi§,  M.  D. 
Noi.  Street  where  born,  «V  B.  BtAtitnnre  Bt, 


Name  and  Residence  of  Applicant  John  Jameson  etB  B.  Baltimore  fit. 


[Form  16,  BAltim^v^  Cltjr.     See  p.  21.] 
STATK  BOABD  OF  LABOR  AMD  STATUTICa 

June  It,  19/7. 

Application  Is  made  at  this  barean  for  a  permit  to  allow  John  Jameson  ai^ed  U  years  to 

fo  to  worlu    Please  iasve  a  ti'anscript  of  birth  as  per  Ordnance  No.  240,  approved  March 
T,  1913. 

Charles  /.  Fo» 

Chairman, 
rCard.l 

•  ':-«>ver«e>«     See  p.  2i.| 


HBALTH    HI 

CITY  i.A-  r,  no.  1 

COUUTLAyU  NBAS  SARAVOOA  STS. 

There  is  no  record  in  this  department  of  the  person 
mmied  in  this  application. 

John  D.  Blake,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health, 
June  IS,  1917. 


[Form  17,  Baltimore  Cltr*     See  p.  21.1 


BS»M7.nM» 

49-FraeTrBnscrmt  If  Lost  or  DsetrovtdcaBBoibftdnpUHited  unless  paid  for,               *<  ^  K    3 

^OcttLiseaoh.                                                           ^     9|  S! 

DEPARTMICNT  OF  PUBLIC  SAPETT                                                                   g.       ^  O*   « 

SUB-DBPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH                                           ^  %^*^  m 
Cirr  Off  BAUBMORB                                                                    ^  §'^^  ^ 
OmcB  or  RxQisTBAR  or  Vital  Statistics                                     g  '  ^6?  8  ' 

A  TRANSCRIPT  from  the  RECORD  OP  BIRTHS  in  thC  QTY  Of  BALTIMORB                         S                   g 

Baltimore,  Aug.  Si,  1916. 

Date  of  birth 
July  19, 1901 

Name  of  child 
,JohnOreen 

Sex 
MaU 

Color 
WhiU 

Place  Of  birtli 
No.  99  Spruce  St. 

Name  of  mother 
MwfffB^tt  Qistn  . 

Maiden  name  of  mother 
Bate* 

Mother's  birthplace 
Balis. 

Name  of  father 
BvsmiOrum 

Father's  oocupation 

Pather'sbirthpkaca 
BaUo. 

Name  of  medical  attendant  orper- 

son  who  makes  tha  returns 

ifary  Pendleton,  M.  D. 

When  recorded 
Aug.  tS,  1901 

A  true  Copy, 

^BAL|                                                                                                      John  V.  Bloke,  M.  D. 

CMttmissioner  of  Health  and  Regliitrar 
Geo.  C.  Weidertium 

Clerk  to  Registrar 
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[Form  18,  Baltimore   City,  'Western   Count  lea,  and   Canibrldflre   Office* 

See  p.  21.] 

STATfe  Board  Chas  J.  Fox, 

or  Chnlrman. 

LABOR  AND  Statistics  |SI?ir^   WlUli  ^^*  ^' 

800  Equitable  Building  Matbllde  L.  Bellis. 

Baltlmope,  Maryland.  AsBlstant. 

Aiig.  IS,  19 n. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Board  desires  to  obtain  a  birth  record  for  Edward  Linton  who  U  al" 
leged  to  have  been  horn  in  Berlin,  Maryland,  on  June  S7,  J90t. 

If  you  have  a  record  of  this  birth  on  your  flies,  will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy?     If 
a  fee  is  charged,  I  shall  not  expect  it  as  the  Board  does  not  pay  for  birth  records. 
With  thanks  for  your  kindness,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mack  Herzog, 
Officer  Issuing  Permits. 

[Form   lOy  Baltimore  City,  "Weiitern    Counties,   and   Cambrldare   Office. 

See  p.  21.] 

State  Board  Chas  J.  Fox, 

OF  Chairman. 

Labor  and  Statistics  fi^JUrV'c.^wlflts.*^"  ^* 

800  Equitable  Building  Mathilde'L.  Seli^. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Assistant. 

Nov.  «5.  1917. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Board  desires  to  obtain  a  baptismal  certificate  for  Raymond  Moore 
who  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  your  church.     The  date  of  birth  is  given  as  May 
S6,  1902.     The  parents'  names  are  Richard  and  Agnea  Moore. 

If  you  have  a  record  of  this  baptism,  will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  on  the  enclosed 
blank  form?    I  am  sending  enclosed  a  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 
With  thanks  for  your  kindness,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mack  Herzotj, 
Officer  Issuing  Permits. 

(Form   20,   Baltimore   City,  'Western    Counties,   and    Cambridge    Office* 

See  p.  21.  J 

State  Board  Chas  J.  Fox, 

or  Cbnlrman 

Labor  and  Statistwts  f^^l^  ^  Keene^,  M.  D, 

800  Equitable  Building  Mathllde  L.  SoU'g, 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  Assistant. 

May  te,  1917. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Board  desires  to  obtain  the  birth  record  for  Frank  JAtibon  at  whose 
birth  you  are  said  to  have  attended.     His  parents  were  Ralph  and  Edith  Lisbon. 

If  you  have  a  record  of  this  birth,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  sending  us  a 
copy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mack  Herzoff, 
Officer  Issuing  Permits. 

[Form    21,    Baltimore    Cltrr    'Western    Connties,    and    Cambridge    Office. 

See  p.  22.] 

fWhen  used  elsewhere  than  In  Baltimore  City,  the  word  "Baltimore"  is  crossed  out 
and  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  where  used  is  substituted.] 

TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES 

Expires  May  IS,  1917. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  15,  1917. 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics  hereby  certifies  that  John  Kelton,  born  Apr.  15, 

Name  of  Child 
79(t2,  has  partly  complied  with  the  provision  of  Section  13,  Chapter  731,  Acts  of  1912 
and  may  therefore  be  employed  by  Ji.  M.  Light  as  a       Delivery  Hoy        In  the  i'upcr  Box 

Employer  Name  of  Occupation  industry 

until  Map  15,  1917. 
By  order  of 

Chas.  J.  Fox,  Chairman. 
Countersigned     Mack  Herzog. 

Office  issuing  the  Certificate 
No  minor  under  10  yrs.  may  work  more  th»n  8  hrs.  a  day  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 
nor  more  than  6  days  a  week. 


lOBMS  rSED  IK  ADinKISTBATIOK. 
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rv*orm  as,  Baltimore  City.     See  p.  23.1 

[Identillcatloo  card  of  child  for  whom  free  medical  treatment  la  recommended.] 

BTATE  BOARD  OF  LABOR  AND  8TATIKTICS. 

Name  John  Radcliff 

Addrefts  tS  Clay  Street, 

Date  JLug.  10,  S9rf 

Examiner,  Dr.  A. 

Dlag :  Bnlarffed  and  di^eated  tonsilB, 

Treatment  TonsUt  removed. 

Remarks  Operation  by  Dr,  Jonet,  Presbyterian  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  HofpitaU 

[Filing  card.] 


[Form  22  (reverse).     See  p.  23.] 


nOSHTALS  AND  DISPENSARIES 


Presbyterian  Eye,  Ear  anl  Throat  Hospital 

1007  ET.  Baltimore  Street  Opens  2  p.  m. 


Johns  Hopkins  Dispensary 

Monument  St.  and  Broadway 


Opens  1  to  2.30  p.  m. 


St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

Caroline  and  Hoffman  Sts  Mon.  Wed .  and  Fri.  2  to  3  p.  m. 


.V    I 


University  oX  Maryland  Dlsponiary 
Lombard  anl  Greene  Sts. 


Oi)cn  1  p.  m. 


Northeastern  Dispensary 

1224-1226  E.  Monument  St. 


Opens  2  to  3  p.  m. 


Balto.  Plye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital 
625  W.  Franklin  St 


Opens  2  p.  m. 


South  Balto.  Eye,  Ear  an  1  Throat  Hospital 

121 1  Light  St.  Opeas  2  p.  m. 


Hebrew  Hwipital 

Monument  St.  £.  of  Broadway 


Opens  2  to  3  p.  m. 


Merry  Hospital 

Calvert  and  Saratoga  Sts. 


Opens  1  to  2.30  p.  m. 


Franklin  Square  Hospital 
Fayette  and  Calhoun  Sts. 


Opens  12  to  2  p.  m. 


Maryland  General  Hospital 

Linden  Ave.  near  Madison  St. 


Opens  2  p.  m. 
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[Form  23«  ESiiatera  CovnUeM.     See  p.  30.] 

STATE   OP   MARYLAND 

COUNTY  VACATION   CERTIFICATE 

PERMITS    BMPLOTMBNT    OF 

A  child  12  years  old  or  o\er  In  a  canning  or  packing  establishment. 

A  child  14  years  old  or  over  in  a  mill,  factory,  workshop,  mechanical  establishment, 
tenempnt  house,  manufactory  or  workshop,  office  building,  restaurant,  bakery,  barber 
shop,  hotel,  apartment  house,  bootblack  stand  or  establishment,  public  stable,  garage, 
laundry,  or  as  n  driver  In  any  brick  or  lumber  yard,  or  In  the  construction  or  repair  of 
buildings,  or  as  a  messenger  for  telegraph,  telephone  or  messenger  companies,  or  In  any 
mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  boarding  house,  place  oi  amusement,  club  or  in 
the  distribution,  transmission  or  sale  of  mcrdiandiae. 

Name  Ralph  Major 

Age  Ikr  Occupation  doffer 

Employer  W.  A.  Blakey 

All  employers  who  employ  children  on  vacation  permits  must  return  such  permits  hv 
registered  mail  to  the  ofncer  who  issued  them  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation.  Chil- 
dren who  are  legally  entitled  to  remain  at  ^ork  after  vacation  must  apply  for  the 
proper  authorization.  ^ 

If  the  child  leaves  before  the  end  of  vacation  and  requests  the  return  of  his  permit, 
it  must  be  returned  by  Registered  Mall  by  the  Employer  within  24  hours.  Otherwise 
within  15  days. 


[Form  24,  Baltimore  City.     See^p.  31.] 

Statb   Board  Chas.  J.  Fox, 

or  Chairman 

Labor  and  Statistics  Saml.  A.  Keene,  M.  D. 

300  E<iuitab]e  Building  5**L?J^*  J^"a ®,*. 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  MathlWe  L.  Sellg, 

Assistant. 

May  5,  19/7. 

Some  time  ago  a  temporary  permit  was  Issued  to  Qetyrpn  Bku^  to  work  in  vour 
employ.  This  permit  expired  on  May  A,  19n,  and  tbe  child  should  have  been  sent  back 
to  the  Board  on  that  date. 

If  the  child  is  etill  in  your  employ,  kindly  send  him  back  to  the  Board.     If  he  Is  no 
longer  working  for  you,  please  wrtte  me  to  that  effect. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mack  HerffOff, 
Officer  Issuing  permits. 


[Forsn  2S,  Baltimore  City,  "Weatem  Contlea,  and  Cambridire  OIBce. 

See  p.  S4.1 

[When  used  elsewhere  than  In  Baltimore  City,  the  word  "Baltimore**  Is  crossed  out 
and  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  where  used  is  substituted.] 

STATE    BOARD    OF    LABOR    AND    STATISTICS 

?tOO  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Authorized  by  Chap.   731 — Acts  of  1912. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Feb.  9,  19 f7. 
To  whom  It  may  concern : 

This  Is  to  certify  that  this  Bureau  !ias  proof  that  James  White  of  Baltimore,  .1/d. 
was  born  on  Aug,  U,  JIM.  Tbe  child  is  therefore  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  longer 
requires  an  employment  certificate  or  street  trade's  badge. 

This  statement  should  be  kept  on  flic  by  the  employer  and  given  to  the  chi!<l  on 
termination  of  the  employment 

Craslbs  J.  Fox,  Chief. 
Countersigned  Mack  Heraoff 

Officer  issuing  permits 

Signature  of  Applicant  Jamet  White, 
[Card.] 
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VOBHS  USED  IN  ADUINISTEATIOX. 
[Foraa  S6,  KBllrc  »>tv.     See  p.  U.l 


SvartnuBt  oC  HMRh 


CEKTII'IrATB  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASE 
•d  M«  ASM  ArtpK  a.,  niT  V  TIBi»  XaMMrr 


fletinataHWpMrai  Bmbam/tmaf 


<•)  Prwent  lred»,  prafaulon  or  work  «iwf 

PutteulM  kind  01  work  [d  neh  tnd^  •». 
f«*0(  packatn  olclftnllu  in  Infi 

"SSffi.'ffi.SSi.SS"-^'-^ 

AmiffHWpTj^Md. 

I>..o,.n,«ingp™n.o.^p.ti™m... 

AddllloiuUicU. 

Falkw    Mmm 

Addrwi^WLrainflmai.. Balls.,  JfJ. 

BiBlnrjs  (kind  of  (oodi  nudo  or  work 

NlBXfocK            blind           1.0ft 

rapmtlon               (jffar)            (jnr) 

Pttjam.aioBt      Oa.l,l»lt  Fdi.i,t91i 

I»Mordlagiio9[i./aii.  (1,  ISIS. 

DiNUf  ormnrj*                        Tear 

(BIjnodf  -fiuu  ».  ^Bmroirttf,  H.  D. 

JThuIci 

Jan.  U.  IBM    (Addnn)  C.  C.  S. 

UkU  to  SUM  Boud  o!  Health. «  E.  Franklin  St.,  BtHlman. 
[roFMi  M  (reT«m>.     9pc  p,  41.} 
8TATE  DBPABTMENT  OK  HEALTH  OF  MAEYLAND 


J  8«<rHoa  5A,  CluiptPr 


D  Import  such  cases  to  the  State  Ro>i 
eto  «■  roaj  b«  roqulred  bj  said  Board 
uEhl  by  the  Slelc  Board  of  HeoHb. 


turnlnhrd  by  I  he  S 


reports.     lu  Oiling  nat,  note  carsfat^  the 

Is   ttBMERAt..— The 

runlsh.  Tbe  prbbo 
seriired  by  the  itbfaii 
clHfly  nx  (or '  -  ' 


. .  Infonratron  In 
i-HRHBNT  Occupation. — rsiciBi 
relatlTe  bealtblulaess  or  various  r 
trade  «■  profeiwlon  (for  e 


a  result  of  the  patlrnl'x  rniploymcnt 
o(  Hetttli.  vltli  Bucli  lafonnstlon  Id 
The  cooperation  of  the  medlesL  pra- 
nerer.  for  the  reportlnjt  Dot  only  of 
of  Axi  OTiiCH  cases  uC  lIlnetDi  due,  In 

.4  emplcyaieat. 

Board  of  Health  and  should  be  naol  for  all 


riKhl  babd  aide  thtr  physldsn  slone  rnn 
--    --    on    Ihe    li-ft-hand    side    must   be 
BtBl  cases,  from  the  lamll;  i^e- 


r^ulta  may  be 

I  tor  a  brMa  worker), 
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Datb  of  bntertng  prbrrnt  occupation  U  Important  to  determine  how  long  the  worker 
may  have  been  exposed  to  the  hasard  before  contracting  the  disease. 

Bmployeb's  name,  address  and  BCSINB88  are  necessary  to  ascertain  distribution  of 
occupation  diseases  by  industries',  many  trades  (e.  g.,  machinists)  being  common  to  dlffer> 
ent  Industries. 

Prbtious  Occupations  need  to  be  known,  if  possible,  because  present  illness  may  be 
due  to  a  former,  rather  than  present  occupation,  and  Industrial  disease  is  frequently  a 
cause  of  change  of  occupation.  OItc  simply  the  name  of  each  distinct  occupation  which 
the  patient  may  have  followed,  with  the  year  he  entered,  and  the  year  he  left,  each  one. 

Previous  Illnesses. — ^This  refers  either  to  previous  attacks  of  present  disease,  or  to 
any  other  disease,  dvk  to  occupation.  All  that  Is  required  Is  the  name  of  each  such  dis- 
ease or  illness  with  the  year  in  which  it  occurred.  Such  information,  when  It  can  be 
se<.'ured  will  show  whether  the  case  reported  Is  the  first  attack  or  not,  and  when  com- 
bined with  statement  of  previous  occupations,  will  afford  an  outline  history  of  the  patient 
as  to  occupational  disease. 

Medical  Certificate. — Only  the  last  two  items  specified  for  this  require  any  explana- 
tion. In  making  these  reports  it  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  possible  influence  oX  factors 
other  than  occupation  as.  causes  of  the  disease.  For  this  reason  any  complicating  dis- 
eases should  be  noted,  such,  for  example,  as  alcoholism  or  syphilis  in  connection  with 
arteriosclerosis  in  cases  of  lead  or  metal  poisoning.  The  possible  effect  of  other  factors, 
such  as  poor  hygienic  conditions  In  the  home,  or  other  personal  conditions,  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  whin  discoverable  should  be  noted  under  additional  facts. 

Marshall  Lanoton  Price,  M.  D. 

Becretary, 

[Form  27,  Baltimore  City.     Bee  p.  51.] 

[teacher's   report  of   ABSENTEB.S.] 
THB  TEACHER  TO  FILL  THESE    SPACES. 

No.  Cn'^e  1S1   Group   Date  Map  ^  1917 

No.  School  18     Child's  Name  Wm.  Btraycr 

Ago  Ik     (Jrudc  5     Address  IS  E.  Peyton  St. 

Truant  yen     Suspected  Truant     Irregular  Attendant 

Dates  or  Absence  May  k»  i^^ 

Teacher  Agatha  Wright.     Date  of  Return  May  6, 13tt 

THE  ATl'ENDAKCB   OFFICER   TO   FILL  THB8B  SPACES. 

Pnto  l'»r./»tvorl   May  5,  19n     Date  Investigated  May  6,  I9i7     Date  Reported  May  5,  1911 

Dates  Reinvestigated  .  .       *  ^      ^  ^     ^ 

Kcport  of  Attendance  Officer  Boy  v>iU  be  puni9h€d  hy  parent.     Qave  pose  hooK 


[Form  28,  Baltimore  CItr-     See  p.  55.] 
CENSUS  OF  CHILDREN 


Full  Name  of  Child. 

Address  of  Child. 

Age. 

Color. 

8ex. 

Place  of  Birth  of  Child. 

Chnrks  Ellis 
Eiith  Trotter 

1015  E.  Smith  St. 
85  Lexington  St. 

IS 
16 

White 

Male 
Female 

EaxUm,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FROM  6  TO  18  YEARS  OF  AGE 


The  Fchool  Last 
Attended. 

If  Not  at  Fchool,  State  the  Employ- 
ment, or  That  the  Child  is  Not 
Employed. 

Phioe  of  Birth  of 
Mother. 

Place  of  Birth  of 
Father. 

School  No.  t6 
School  No.  IS 

Cash  girl 

Easton,  Md. 
Rtusia 

Richmond f  Va. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

[Form  21>,  Baltimore  City.     See  p.  56.1 

MARYLAND  BOARD  OF  LABOR  AND  STATISTICS 

800  EQUITABLE  BUILDIKO 
BALTIHOBE,  UD. 

May  to,  joa. 

The  following  pupils  in  your  school  have  obtained  general  employment  certificates. 
Paul  Es9rr 
Max  MQffMton 

Mabel  Murray  ,,    ^  „ 

Maok  Tferzog 
OfBcer  faisulng  permits. 
[Postal  card.] 


rORMS  VSED  IK  AOMlKlSTttATIOK. 
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[Porm  SO,  Bmltlmore  Ciiy.     Bee  p.  69.] 
BTATB  BOARD  OF  LABOR  AND  STATISTICS 

800  BQUITABI.K  BUILDINO 

JTor.  •,  »it. 

We  hereby  notify  /on  that  your  permit  authorizing  yon  to  work  for  O.  Martin  Stetm 
baa  been  returned  to  this  oSee.  You  mutit  get  anotber  Job.  have  an  employment  ticket 
filled  out  and  come  to  thlR  office  any  day  between  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  (except  Saturdays, 
0  A.  M.  to  12  M.)  to  get  anotber  permit.  If  you  go  to  work  without  a  permit,  your 
parents  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  fined,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Child  L«bor 
X«aw. 

Chas.  J.  Fox, 

Chairman. 
[Postal  card.] 


[Foraa  81,  B«ltlflt«i«>  City.     See  p.  59.) 

PERMIT   CHILDREN   NOT    AT   WORK. 

Name  of  child  WWiam  Kilro^ 

Address  29  Spruce  St. 

Date  of  birth  Sept.  tJ,  1902 

Last  permit  secured  Sent.  16,  liTt     Returned  Oct,  4,  19t7 

Last  employed  on  permit  by  J.  Stein  d  Sont 

School  last  attended  ^5 


[Form  82,  Baltli 


[Card.] 

lore  City  «md  IVestrrB  Covmtfes.     See  p.  60.] 

Statb  Board 

or 

Labor  and  Statistics 

800   Equitable  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Chas.  J.  Fox, 

Chairman ' 
Rami.  A.  Ket^no,  M.  D. 
Harry  O.  WHIIh. 
Mnthllde  L.  Sellg. 

AssUtant 


Nov.  9,  1911. 

Dkar  Sir:  fjeroy  Kimhall  living  at  »  Poplar  Street  has  brought  to  the  Board  the  em 
ployment  certificate  Issued  for  Mm  to  work  In  your  employ.     I  urn  RenrUng  you  enclosed  a 
copy  of  the  Child  I^bor  Law  and  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  Sootlon  11  which  requires 
the  employer  to  return  the  permit  to  the  Board  and  not  to  the  child. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mack  TTergog 
Officer  issuing  permits. 

rPorm  83,  Entire  State.     See  p.  01.] 


MABTLAKD  BOARD  OF  LABOR  AND  RTAnsnCR 

149  300  Equltebls  Building  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Registration  blank  Ibr  manufacturing  establishments 


sse 


Number  of  persons,  Including 
office  help,  employed  on  the 
l^th  day  of  the  month  or  on 
the  pay  day  nearest  the  15th. 


Month 

Number 

Industry  Qmning  Machinerf 

Articles  made  LabeHng  Machirut 

Business  name  Jonet  Machine  Companf 

Address  9S9  Greene  St,,  BalHjnore,  Md 
No.     Street       City    County 

Owner's  name /neorporoietf   Horns  address 

May     1916 
June    1916 
July     1916 
Auf;.    1916 
Bcpt.    1916 
Oct.      1916 
Nov.    1916 
Pec.     1916 
Jan.      1917 
Feb.     1917 
March  1917 
April    1917 

',i 

16 
IS 

}i 

13 
11 
10 
9 
10 
10 

■f  iricorporated 

L'  resident's  name  7.  T.  Brtmon   Home  address  57d8  Vine  Ave., 

No.    persons,    including    ofRc? 
help,  employed  on  dav  of  ri^'- 
porting. 

Manager's  name  R,  J.  Brown   Home  address  1081  AHwr  Road 

M^Ws 

Females 

X>aU  June  tS,  1917   Inspector  J.  P.  fifmiA 

•  16  yrs.  or  over 
Under  16  yrs. 

It 
None 

IFlltaigcard.1 
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[Pom  34,  Emtlre  State.     Bee  p.  62.] 


Brown  and  Companf 
Name 
Indutry  Clothing 


lit  etk  A  »enu$  John  LowenHdn 

AddiM*  Pwwn  Intanrlewed 

Nature  of  Buaineas  OMi  Pad  Manufaeturen 


Inspection  No. Dtatrict 

Inspector  8nmk 


Agsnd  sex  of chSdreB  at 
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Over 
(FIUngcar44 


OhUd  labor  iospection  card* 


FOBUB  uttD  IN  Amiimsnunov. 

|F*m  S4  4pcv«nMi>.     8m)  p.  OS.] 


Nu»  01  Child 

8.x 

Ag. 
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, 

Ctudt  Faaort 

Impectof'i  dallf  upon  (aid 


Data  ^pr.  U.  Uf7  /lupnUffn  No.  W 


»  IfoTcmi  Avt.    Cit]r  B 


On  thb  date  I  Inapcctsd  tb«  oxtsi 
ol  law,  ths  lollowiiix  auned  cblldri 

exHuledoDtlu  backolthliard. 


Name  of  Child  Id  full 

HomBAddien         Age  or  Duts  ol  Birth 

Work  Engaged  In 

VIolalicn 

«&?;         *;»• 

S& 

Bsa 

PflniKi  ^  pr.  «i, /W7. 

OrdPra  Issued  rkal  ekitiren  rnvM  kow  jwmtlJ  b<are  Ihei  tan  uorl.    Time  g<*ea  to  comply  W^tmiaj, 


w  oomply  witb  tDe  iiupeatoc'*  butructlaot. 
eigned  Jama  SjMirWa 
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Finn 


[Form  36  (rererM).    See  p.  M.) 
COPY  OF  SCHEDULE  OF  WORKING  HOURS  FOR  MINORS  UNDER  16 

Floor  TinM  of  fnspectloB 
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To  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics 
300  Equitable  Building 


[Signed] 


Manager 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr,  tS,  J9Tt, 


Dear  Sirs  :  We  hereby  acknowledge  the  violations  enumerated  and  that  the  children 
whose  names  are  set  forth  on  the  face  of  this  card  were  on  Apr.  tS,  19J1,  found  working 

(Date) 
in  our  establishment  in  violation  of  the  laws  regulating  Child  Labor  in  Maryland.     W« 
will  see  to  It  that  no  further  violation  of  the  law  occurs  in  our  establishment  and  we 
will  alHo  immediately  see  that  the  inspector's  instructions  are  complied  with.     The  said 
violations  were  entirely  unintentional  and  arose  as  follows : 

We  told  these  cfiildren  to  get  permits  and  supposed  the^  ha4  done  ••• 

Address  7X6  Norcross  Ave,    Signed  James  Spearton 

Firm  Name  (Per)  F.  A. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PHYSICIANS  AUTHORIZED  TO  ISSUE 
EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  IN  THE  COUNTIES. 


The  method  of  issuing  employment  ceitificates  in  the  counties  was  changed 
by  an  amendment  to  the  child-labor  law  in  1916  (see  sec.  16),  and  under  the 
present  provisions  all  permits  are  to  be  issued  in  duplicate.  It  is  required  that 
u  record  be  made  of  each  application  for  an  employment  certificate  and  pre- 
served by  the  officer  authorized  to  issue  certlficate& 

Records  of  applicants. 

The  forms  provided  for  these  records  are  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  Blue  cards  for  female  applicants, 
i  (2)  Yellow  cards  fur  male  applicants. 

I  The  only  variation  in  these  forms  is  on  the  reverse  side  for  the  physical 

!  examination  of  the  applicant.^ 

The  form  is  filled  out  on  occasion  of  the  first  application  of  a  child,  and  all 
subsequent  applications  are  recorded  from  time  to  time  in  the  spaces  provided 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  form.    You  will,  therefore,  have  only  one  ft»rm  for 
I  each  child  with  records  of  all  permits  issued  or  refused.    If  these  cards  are 

arranged  alphabetically  and  kept  In  the  file  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose, 
this  plan  should  greatly  facilitate  matters  in  the  issuance  of  permits. 

General  employment  certificates. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  law,  a  child,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  general  employment 
certificate  which  allows  employment  throughout  the  entire  year,  must  be  FOUR- 
TEEN YEARS  OF  AGE  and  over  and  have  COMPLETED  THE  SEVENTH 
GRADE. 

In  the  issuance  of  the  general  employment  certificates,  the  following  requisites 
are  prescribed  by  law. 

1.  An  employment  ticket  (Form  2)  filled  out- by  the  employer  stating  DEFI- 
NITELY the  nature  of  the  emplojmient. 

(Note. — ^Thls  Is  absolutely  essential  because  of  forbidden  occupations  to 
children  under  16.) 

2.  A  school  recoixl  from  the  principal  or  chief  executive  of  the  school  last 
attended  stating  the  grade  completed  and  a  record  of  attendance. 

3.  Evidence  of  age.    (Note  change  In  law,  sec.  13,  par.  3.) 

(a)  A  duly  attested  transcript  filed  according  to  the  law  with  the  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  or  other  oflicer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  birth. 

(b)  Baptismal  certificate  or  passport. 

(c)  In  case  none  of  these  proofs  can  be  secured  the  officer  may  accept  as 
full  proof  of  age,  the  affidavit  of  parent  or  guardian,  requiring  any  other  mat- 
ter that  may  assist  In  determining  the  age  of  the  child.  This  afl^davit  (Form 
11  filled  out)  must  \>e  filed  according  to  law  for  10  days.  The  ofll^cer  may  issue 
a  temporary  permit  allowing  the  child  to  work  during  this  time.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  10  days  no  facts  have  appeared  contradicting  any  of  the  material 
statements,  and  the  physical  examination  of  applicant  shows  child  to  be  of  the 
age  specified  in  the  affidavit,  then  a  general  employment  certificate  may  he 
issued. 

Note. — In  cases  where  aflfidavits  are  accepted,  it  is  required  by  this  office  that 
they  be  forwarded  with  duplicate  forms  of  permits. 

Form  to  be  used  for  general  employment  certificates. 

Form  No.  10,  printed  in  duplicate  and  Issued  In  bound  form  is  to  be  glvun 
applicants  who  can  qualify  for  general  employment  certificates.    The  original 

>  On  the  forms  in  nse  at  the  time  of  thlg  study,  printed  later  than  these  inatructions, 
no  Buch  variaUon  exists. 
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or  blue  form  Is  given  to  the  child  to  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  the  dupll- 
cate  (stiflf  white  form)  is  to  be  returned  to  this  oflSce  for  the  bureau*s  files, 
as  required  by  law. 

Vacation  employment  certificates. 

VacAtlon  emplayinen^  certificates-  allaw  minors  to  work  until  November  1, 
when  they  are  required  to  attend  school  lOO  d»y»  in  the  year. 

In  order  to  qu&ltfy  lor  vacatiOB  emplf»yraent  certifi(»tes»  all  appli<9Likts  are 
required  to  read  intelligently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language. 

Children  12  j^ears  of  age  and  over  may  work  in  canning  or  packing  estab- 
llsiimems ;  for  all  OTHKR  INDITSTRIES,  they  mvat  be  14  TEARS  OF  AGE 
or  over. 

If  vacation  employment  certificates  are  issned  after  November  1,  durins  the 
scholastic  year,  tiie  ai^lcant  must  produce  a  sdMK>l  record  from  the  prtadpal 
or  chief  executive  of  the  school  last  attended,  sifeowfng  that  h^  or  sha  has  fal- 
filled  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law»  i.  e.»  has 
attended  the  required  100  days.  A  child  may,  however,  work  on  a  vacation 
permit  out  of  school  houns,  Saturdays  and  faolidaya; 

The  following  requisites  for  a  vacatioA  emplotyment  eertifteate  are  f re- 
scribed  by  law : 

1.  Employnient  ticket  same  as  for  gesierai  employment  eerllfieatek 

2.  Evidence  of  age  same  as  for  "general  employioeat  certlfieate. 

Faarm  to  be  naed  for  vaeatioa  employm«Ri  certificates. 

Form  Na  12  A,  printed  in  Aoplicate  and  Issued  in  l)Ound  torm^  la  to^  he  tasitei 
appMcnnts  Qualifying  for  vacatioB  employment  certificates.  Ttie  original  (thin 
white  form)  is  to  be  given  the  applicant  to  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  the 
duplicate  (stiff  yelknv  form)  is  to  be  forwarded  to  this  oAee. 

Return  of  employment  certificates. 

On  every  employment  certificate  is  a  notice  to  the  employer  requesting  the 
return  of  this  certificate  to  the  officer  fssnlng  same  on  the  termination  of  the 
child's  emplojTuent.  These  returned  permits  are  to  be  preserved  by  you,  until 
a  subsequent  is  issued  when  the  permit  previously  issued  may  be  destroyed. 

It  has  been  found  In  county  inspection  work  that  several  permits  issued  for 
the  same  child  were  filed  with  different  employers.  Please  eliminate  this  pos- 
sibility by  requiring  tlie  return  of  the  previously  issued  permit  before  issuing 
a  stibeequent. 

Refimed  cases. 

Make  a  record  for  your  files  on  blue  or  yellow  record  forms  of  all  applicants 
who  are  refused  permits.  On  the  lower  half  of  form,  state  da^e,  kind  of  per- 
mit refused  and  reason  for  refwial.  Fill  out  Form  14  In  each  case  of  refosal 
and  forwanl  to  this  ofl^e  with  the  dui^icate  forms  of  permits  issued. 

( NoTK. — I  would  request  that  you  read  the  report  oa  '^Pennita  rEsfoaeda"  pae& 
190  of  the  twenty -fourth  annual  report) 

The  ti^tute  superintendent  of  school:^  has  ruled  that  all  children  who  secured 
general  employment  eartificates  PRIOR  to  June  1,  ldl6,  will  not  be  affected  fay 
tlie  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  but  such  general 
employment  certificates  are  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  on  apfiiUcatiOD  of 
elkild  when  changing  employment. 

Forbidden  occit^alioBa— See  sections  7,  a  21,  and  22. 

Note  particularly  that  no  minors  are  allowed  to  operate  or  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion of  power  machinery  that  Is  operated  by  power  other  than  hand  or  foot 
power. 

Hours  of  labor  for  minora. 

No  child  under  16  years  of  age  can  be  employed  or  suffered  to  work  at 
any  occupation  or  in  any  establishment  excepting  canning  or  packing  estab- 
lishments for  more  than  S  hours  In  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in 
any  one  week,  uor  before  7  a.  m.  nor  after  7  p.  m. 
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Medical  ezamliiatimi. 

Minimum  height  4  feet  8  Inches. 

Minimum  weight  75  pounds  for  any  kind  of  factory  work. 

Boys  under  75  pounds  and  over  65  pounds  allowed  to  be  olllce  boys,  ^raiid 
boys,  or  messengers. 

(Urls  under  75  pounds  and  over  65  pounds  allowed  to  be  errand  girls  or 
messengers. 

All,  if  poorly  nourished,  kept  under  observation. 

All  under  65  pounds  refused. 

Defects  of  vision  to  be  corrected  before  given  permits. 

For  all  minor  physical  defects,  treatment  to  be  advised;  temporary  permits 
given. 

For  all  serious  physical  defects  permit  refused;  treatment  advised;  child 
sent  to  family  physician  or  dispensary  nearest  Its  home. 

Mentally  retarded. 

School  statement  required;  thorough  physical  examination;  all  physical 
defects  corrected  or  relieved ;  mental  examination ;  kept  under  observation  until 
16  years  of  age. 

I  earnestly  urge  a  strict  conformity  to  these  instructions  and  request  that 
you  cooperate  with  the  school  attendance  officer  in  youf  county  to  accomplish 
better  results  In  the  child  labor  and  school  attendance  work. 

Ghas.  F.  Fox, 

ChaUrman, 


Harva'^  Co^Vgr^  Library 
Jan.  2r,   .02I. 
From 
United  States  GK>vemmexit« 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

'  Children's  Bureau, 

Washingtony  May  22,  1919. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  transmit  the  second  report  issued  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  on  the  subject  of  illegitimacy.  The  first  was  a  trans- 
lation and  brief  analysis  of  the  Norwegian  laws  affecting  children 
born  out  of  wedlock. 

This  second  report  contains  the  exact  text  of  the  illegitimacy 
legislation  of  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States 
prepared  for  the  bureau  by  Ernst  Freund,  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  public  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  A  tabular 
analysis  and  a  reference  index  of  the  illegitimacy  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  also  included  in  the  report. 

The  material  of  this  report  is  issued  in  two  forms — one  containing 
Mr.  Freund's  comment  on  illegitimacy  legislation,  the  tabular  analy- 
sis, and  the  reference  index,  and  the  other  containing,  in  addition, 
the  text  of  the  laws. 

That  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  not  be  punished,  but 
protected,  is  the  guiding  principle  in  modem  work  for  the  care  of 
such  children  as  are  thrown  upon  the  community  for  support.  In 
the  legislation  which  formulates  the  relation  of  the  natural  child  to 
his  parents  and*  to  the  community,  this  principle  is  also  beginning 
to  appear.  The  need  for  improved  legislation  is  evident,  but  legis- 
lative changes  might  well  follow  careful  study  of  the  various  angles 
from  which  improvement  has  been  attempted  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Freund  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  tabular  anal}  sis 
by  Mr.  Roy  Massena  and  Mr.  Clay  Judson.  The  reference  index  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Carl  A.  Heisterman  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Miss 
Anna  Ealet  of  the  Children's  Bureau  assisted  Prof.  Freund"  in  the 
compilation  and  translation  of  the  text  of  foreign  laws. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JuiJA  C.  Lathrop,   Chief. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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ILLEGITIMACT  UWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


COMMENT   ON   THE  ILLEGITIMACY  LAWS   OF  THE     ' 

UNITED  STATES. 

Statutes  relating  to  illegitimacy  must  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  common  law  upon  that  subject.  The  common  law  as  well  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  statutes  is  found  in  the  judicial  decisions. 
The  English  decisions  will  be  found  collected  in  Halsbury's  Laws  of 
England,  Vol.  II,  title,  Bastardy;  the  American  decisions  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  of  the  American  Law  Book  Co.,  Vol.  Ill,  title.  Bastards 
(written  by  Edward  C.  Ellsbree). 

The  common  law  of  England,  which  is  also  the  American  common 
law,  is  more  unfavorable  to  the  illegitimate  child  than  the  civil  law 
of  Rome,  on  which  the  continental  legal  systems  are  based,  mainly 
in  two  respects:  It  does  not  recognize  a  legal  relationship  even  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  child  and  it  does  not  allow  legitimation 
by  subsequent  marriage.  The  bastard  is  described  as  ''filius  nuUius," 
and  this  designation  characterizes  his  status  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  law  of  property.  The  natural  relationship  is,  however,  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  law  prohibiting  marriage 
within  the  degrees  defined  by  law  (R.  v,  Brighton,  1  B.  &  S.  447, 
1861),  and  the  natural  claims  of  the  mother  are  given  eifect  in  de- 
termining the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child  (Queen  v.  Nash 
10  Q.  B.  454,  1883),  the  intimation  thrown  out  by  an  English  judge 
in  an  earlier  case  (re  Lloyd,  3  M.  &  G.  547,  1841)  that  the  mother 
is  not  different  from  any  stranger,  being  repudiated  in  the  later 
decision. 

English  legislation  has  done  nothing  to  alter  the  civil  status  of 
the  child,  but  has  confined  itself  to  what  may  be  described  as  meas- 
ures of  police.  The  legislation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1676),  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  correctional  provisions  (see  Blackstone,  Bk.  IV,  p.  65), 
introduced  the  system  of  compelling  support  by  the  father,  which 
has  remained  the  main'  feature  of  the  English  bastardy  law,  and 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  American  States.  The  duty  of 
the  mother  to  maintain  the  child  was  established  by  the  poor  law 
amendment  act  of  1834  (4  and  5  William  IV,  ch.  76,  sec.  51).  The  law 
relating  to  support  by  the  father  (bastardy  or  affiliation  proceedings) 
was  amended  by  a  number  of  statutes,  the  last  of  which  was  enacted 
in  1918.  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1906  gives  the  benefit 
of  its  provisions  to  illegitimate  dependents  and  parents  or  grand- 
parents dependent  upon  illegitimates.     An  act  of  1858  (21  and  22 
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Vict.,  ch.  93)  permits  proceedings  for  a  decree  declaring  the  petitioner 
to  be  the  legitimate  child  of  his  parents,  but  without  in  any  wajr 
touching  the  substantive  law  or  the  law  of  evidence  concerning 
legitimacy,  so  that  the  act  has  no  bearing  upon  the  law  of  illegit- 
imacy. 

American  legislation  has  been  more  active.  The  English  type  of 
bastardy-support  legislation  has  been  taken  over  by  neariy  all  the 
States  and  continues  to  be  the  dominant  feature  of  our  laws  concern- 
ing ilfegitimates.  In  contrast  to  England,  however,  there  has  been 
also  considerable  legislation  concerning  the  status  and  the  civil 
rights  of  illegitimates.  In  part  this  legislation  undertakes  merely  to 
enact  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  acts  laying  down  the  presump- 
tions regarding  illegitimate  birth  being  of  that  character.  In  part 
the  legislation  alters  the  common  law  by  establishing  rules  more 
favorable  to  legitimates.  As  early  as  1785  Virginia  introduced  the 
three  reforms  .most  conspicuous  in  this  respect:  Making  the  issue  of 
certain  annulled  marriages  legitimate;  adopting  the  civil-law  prin- 
ciple of  legitimation  by  subsequent  matrimony;  and  creating  rights 
of  intestate  succession  between  the  illegitimate  child  and  the  mother. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  neighboring  State  of  North  Carolina  should 
not  have  adopted  the  second  of  these  principles  until  1917,  New 
Jersey  not  until  1915,  New  York  not  until  1895 ;  but  the  three  reforms 
have  become  law  in  most  of  the  States,  with  various  modifications. 
Until  recently  there  has  been  little  legislation  bearing  on  the  status 
of  the  illegitimate  child  with  reference  to  the  father  or  greatly  alter- 
ing the  father's  obligations;  the  last  few  years  have,  however,  wit- 
nessed some  important  changes  in  this  respect,  and  radically  new 
departures  were  undertaken  in  two  States  in  1917.  The  stagna- 
tion of  legislative  thought  on  this  important  subject  which  char- 
acterized most  of  the  States  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end,  but  the  lines  that 
are  likely  to  be  taken  by  new  legislation  are  not  clearly  marked  out. 

The  following  brief  analysis  of  American  illegitimacy  legialatioa 
attempts  merely  to  outline  its  main  features. 

The  subject  will  be  considered  imder  the  following  heads:  Illegiti- 
macy in  relation  to  marriage  and  birth;  The  illegitimate  child  and  the 
mother;  The  illegitimate  child  and  the  father.  Bastardy-suppor^ 
legislation  naturally  connects  with  the  third  of  these  categories. 

1.  ILLEGITIMACT  IN  RELATION  TO  MARRIAGE  AND  KRTH. 

The  child  bom  out  of  wedlocki  and  the  presumption  of  legitimacy. 

The  problem  of  illegitimacy  is  mainly  concerned  with  children 
bom  of  unmarried  mothers.  However,  the  law  recognizes  the  possi- 
bility that  the  child  of  a  manied  woman  is  not  the  child  of  her  hu»- 
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band  and  therefore  illegitimate.  There  is  by  the  common  law  a 
strong  presmnption  that  a  child  bom  of  a  married  woman  is  the 
child  of  her  husband  and  therefore  lawful.  The  presumption  is  not 
indisputable,  and  contrary  proof  is  admitted  now  somewhat  more 
readily  than  it  was  under  the  earlier  law,  when  it  was  contended 
that  nothing  short  of  the  husband's  absence  beyond  the  seas  during 
the  period  of  conception  orchis  apparent  incapacity  for  procreation 
would  suffice  to  overcome  the  presumption  (Coke  on  Littleton,  244a). 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  husband  did  not  have 
intercourse  with  his  wife  during  the  relevant  period,  while  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  other  men  had  intercourse  with  her  at  the 
time.  On  general  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  however,  neither 
husband  nor  wife  may  testify  as  to  the  fact  of  intercourse  or  non- 
intercourse,  but  the  proof  must  be  furnished  by  other  means. 

The  matter  of  presumption  is  dealt  with  by  statute  in  a  number  of 
States.  Louisiana  appears  to  have  the  fullest  provisions  in  that 
respect.  Georgia  (Code,  sec.  3012)  expresses  the  rule  of  the  common 
law  by  providing: 

All  children  born  in  wedlock,  or  within  the  usual  period  of  gestation  thereafter, 
are  legitimate.  The  legitimacy  of  a  child  thus  bom  may  be  disputed.  AMiere  po8> 
sibility  of  access  exists,  except  in  cases  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board/  the  strong 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  legitimacy,  and  the  proof  should  be  clear  to  establish  tho 
contrary. 

Or^on  and  North  Dakota  provide  that  the  presumption  that  the 
issue  of  a  wife  cohabiting  with  her  husband  who  is  not  impotent  is 
legitimate  is  conclusive  and  indisputable  (North  Dakota,  sec.  7935; 
Oregon,  sec.  798),  this  provision  being  intended  to  be  part  of  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  common  law.  ^* Cohabiting  with  her  husband''  should, 
perhaps,  be  construed  to  refer  to  actual  access  and  intercourse; 
if  so  construed,  it  expresses  the  common  law. 

California  and  the  States  following  it  (North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Oklahoma)  express  the  ordinary  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  born  in  wedlock,  but  add  that  the  presump- 
tion shall  be  disputable  only  by  the  husband,  the  wife,  or  a  descendant 
of  either.  The  latter  restriction  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  collat- 
eral heir  to  prove  illegitimacy  in  order  to  establish  his  own  right  to 
succession. 

A  number  of  States  have  special  provisions  regarding  the  relation 
of  a  decree  of  divorce  to  the  legitimacy  of  children,  which,  in  so  far 
as  divorce  means  the  dissolution  of  a  valid  maif iage,  are  believed  to 
express  merely  the  common  law;  these  provisions  will  be  noted 
hereafter.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  provision  of  the  Code  of 
Georgia  (sec.  3(W2),  also  foimd  in  Alabama  (sec.  3807),  that  if  preg- 
nancy existed  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  a  divorce  is  sought  and 

■  A  child  coDceived  after  Judicial  separation  from  bed  and  board  Is  not  covered  by  the  presumption  ot 
legitimacy*    (Halsbury,  Vol.  II,  sec.  720.) 
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LEGISLATION  DGCLABING  THE  ISSUE  OF  CEBTAIN  MARRIAGES  ILLBGXTIMATB. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  legislation  expressly  declaring  the  issuo 
of  certain  illegal  marriages  illegitimate: 

a.  In  case  of  incestuous  marriages  or  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Hawaii,  and  Rhode 

Island. 

•  

6.  In  case  of  marriages  between  persons  of  different  lace  in  Florida,  Kentucky, 
and  Nebraska. 

e.  In  case  of  bigamous  marriages  in  Florida,  and,  if  the  same  have  been  annulled, 
in  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky. 

d.  The  law  of  Illinois  has  a  sa\4ng  of  the  issue  of  divorced  marriages  except  in  case 
of  bigamy;  the  provision  for  divorce  does  not  apply  to  incestuous  marriages,  for  which 
likewise  there  is  no  saving  provision. 

THE  LAW  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  law  of  Louisiana  is  alt(^ether  peculiar.  A  distinction  is  nutde 
between  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  persons  who  at  the  time  of  con- 
cepti<m  might  have  legally  contracted  marriage  with  each  other  and 
the  offspring  of  persons  to  whose  marriage  there  existed  at  the  time 
some  legal  impediment  (art.  181).  The  latter  are  designated  as 
adulterous  or  incestuous  bastards.  Adulterous  or  incestuous  bastards 
are  not  legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage  (which  is  possible  where 
the  connection  was  not  iucestuous),  nor  can  they  attain  through 
acknowledgment  the  status  of  ^^natural  children''  (202-204),  nor  can 
they  be  adopted  (214).  Even  the  right  of  alimony  apparently  exists 
only  against  the  mother  and  her  descendants  (art.  245 ;  but  see  arts. 
242  and  920).  It  follows  from  these  provisions  that  the  issue  of 
marriages  void  either  by  reason  of  bigamy  or  of  relationship,  so  far 
from  having  a  preferred  status,  are  stigmatized  beyond  redemption. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  policy  adopted  by  most  other  States. 

COMliBV T  Oir  THIS  LSOISLATIOH. 

Tf  the  marriage  contract  is  vitiated  by  an  initial  defect,  tiie  ille- 
gitimacy of  the  issue  follows  as  a  logical  result,  whether  the  marriage 
be  void  or  voidable,  and  it  requires  some  positive  rule  of  law  to  avoid 
this  result.  The  rule  forbiddhig  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  entertain 
a  suit  for  nullity  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  apparent 
marriage  legitimized  the  issue  of  many  marriages  that  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  canon  law,  but  there  was  no  similar  saving  principle  for 
marriages  annulled  by  the  operatioA  of  common  law  or  statute,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  province  of  the  canon  law  operated  to  increase 
the  number  of  cases  of  illegitimacy. 

There  is  no  need  for  explaining  the  policy  of  saving  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  issue  of  void  marriages;  we  should  ask  rather:  What 
is  the  purpose  of  withholding  legitimation  in  specified  cases  of  nullity 
or  of  express  bastardization  of  the  issue  in  similar  or  in  other  cases  I 
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The  idea  of  incestuous  or  of  bigamous  marriages  is  abhorrent  to 
common  instincts,  and  a  widespread  and  deep-seated  prejudice  exists 
against  miscegenation  between  races  of  different  color;  it  is  therefore 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  carry  the 
invalidity  of  such  unions  to  every  logical  consequence.  Where,  more- 
over, a  formal  celeWation  of  a  marriage  is  made  mandatory  and  an 
informal  or  so-called  common-law  marriage  is  made  ill^al  and  null, 
it  will  be  asked,  What  is  the  sanction  of  such  a  rule,  if  the  issue  of 
the  union  is  n^t  made  illegitimate  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  legal 
and  practical  effect  of  illegitimacy  in  such  cases.  The  most  conspic- 
uous effect  is  the  loss  of  the  right  to  inherit.  The  parent  can  over- 
come this  by  giving  through  a  will  what  the  law  denies  (a  special 
exception  will  be  noticed  later  on),  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child  it  is  a  pure  penalty.  There  are  indeed  cases  where  the  with- 
holding of  a  right  to  inherit  seems  justifiable,  as  e.  g.,  if  a  wealthy 
woman  should  be  inveigled  into  a  marriage  without  her  consent 
(insanity,  duress,  etc.),  it  may  be  cont^ided  that  offspring  in  such 
a  case  has  no  claim  to  share  in  her  or  in  her  family's  wealth.  But 
cases  of  this  kind  should  be  carefully  considered  and  specified ;  and 
a  mere  vindictive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  l^islator  is  apt  to  go 
wrong.  Thus  we  find  some  statutes  providing  that  in  case  of  a  biga- 
mous marriage  the  issue  shall  be  Intimate  with  reference  to  the 
party  who  was  competent  to  marry  or  the  party  who  was  in  good 
faith;  yet  it  is  this  very  party  who  (or  whose  relations)  may  desire 
to  repudiate  claims  to  inheritance  on  the  part  of  the  offspring,  while 
the  guilty  bigamist  is  morally  bound  to  take  care  of  the  issue.  The 
legislature  apparently  views  this  problem  purely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  lawful  wife  of  the  bigamist  and  her  children  and  safe- 
guards her  and  their  interests  at  the  expense  of  innocent  children. 
The  problem  is  certainly  one  deserving  careful  attention. 

Another  question  concerns  the  right  of  children  of  void  or  voidable 
marriages  to  a  name.  Ordinarily  the  illegitimate  child  bears  the 
name  of  the  mother.  Can  any  good  reason  be  given  why,  if  the  union 
is  to  be  stigmatized,  the  child  should  bear  the  name  of  the  mother, 
perhaps  innocent,  rather  than  that  of  the  f athtr,  perhaps  guiky  ? 

There  remain  to  be  considered  custody  and  support.  If  the  issue 
of  the  void  marriage  is  illegitimate,  these  belong  to  the  mother. 
There  may  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  custody;  but  the  duty  of  support 
may  be  unjustifiable  if  laid  upon  the  mother  alone.  The  policy  of 
l^^slation  has  be^i  for  centuries  to  place  part  of  the  burden  upon 
the  father;  yet  upon  examination  the  bastardy  laws  will  be  found  to 
be  ill  suited,  or  not  applicable  at  all,  to  the  issue  of  an  annulled  mar- 
riage.    Under  these  circumstances  to  declare  issue  illegitimate  is  to 
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relieve  the  father  of  an  obligation.  The  need  for  legislation  may  not 
be  urgent  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  great 
probability  that  children  will  be  cared  for;  yet  there  ought  to  be  a 
provision  making  it  the  duty  of  the  father  to  support  the  child.  Some 
statutes  relating  to  annulment  of  marriages  give  appropriate  powers 
to  courts  in  making  decrees  of  nullity  (Connecticut,  6293) ;  but  it  will 
be  observed  that  incestuous  and  bigamous  marriages  are  void  without 
a  decree. 

A  strong  case  exists  for  extending  to  aU  the  States -the  provision 
legitimating  the  issue  of  void  and  voidable  marriages,  or  at  least  of 
making  provision  for  support  and  for  considering  the  question  of 
inheritance. 

Divorce  and  illegitimacy, 

A  considerable  number  of  States  have  provisions  in  their  divorce 
statutes  relative  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  the  divorced  mar- 
riage, to  the  effect  either  that  the  decree  shall  not  affect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  issue  or  that  the  question  of  legitimacy  may  be  determined  by 
the  court  or  as  at  common  law.  If  divorce  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  an  action  of  nullity^  there  can  be  no  ground  for  holding  that 
divorce  in  itself  bastardizes  the  issue  bom  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage.  A  provision  may  be  proper  to  prevent  the  ipso  facto 
J[)asiardization  of  issue  conceived  before,  but  bom  after,  the  divorce. 
At  common  law,  however,  the  presumption  of  legitimacy  may  be 
overcome  by  positive  proof  that  the  husband  is  not  the  father  of  the 
child;  and  it  serves  a  valuable  purpose  to  permit,  in  an  action  for  di- 
vorce on  the  ground  of  the  wife's  adultery,  the  question  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  issue  to  be  raised  and  determined,  since  without  such  provi- 
sion the  question,  in  order  to  be  decided,  has  to  arise  incidentally  to 
some  litigated  question,'  and  the  wife's  adultery  is  capable  of  being 
established  without  involving  the  legitimacy  of  any  child. 

There  is  only  one  case  in  which  legitimacy  is  necessarily  involved 
in  an  action  for  divorce;  and  that  is  where  divorce  is  obtained  on  the 
ground  of  antenuptial  pregnancy,  since  the  divorce  wUl  not  be  granted 
if  the  husband  could  have  been  himself  the  father  of  the  child.  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Kentucky  make  express  provision  for  this.  The 
action  in  such  a  case  is  rather  for  annulment  than  for  divorce.  The 
ground  of  annulment  in  such  a  case  is  fraud,  and  the  cause  of  action 
presupposes  that  the  man  is  ignorant  of  the  pregnancy.  Where  a 
person  marries  a  woman  knowing  her  to  be  pregnant,  he  thereby  con- 
clusively admits  paternity;  and  any  other  person  is  thereby  relieved. 
(62  Iowa  343 ;  43  Ohio  St.  473.) 


*  Indiana  seems  to  be  the  only  State  to  permit  a  special  proceeding  to  establish  legitimacy  or  Ulegitlma^, 
whldi,  however,  ie  conitoed  to  the  case  of  a  prior  undissolved  marriage  anknown  to  one  of  the  parties. 
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MlBcelbmeoiiB    |»royi8ions     regarding    illegitimate     cliildren    and 
relationship. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  reference  in  statutes  to  the  legal 
disabilities  of  bastardy,  the  bastard,  both  at  common  law  and  under 
modem  legislation,  has  the  same  legal  capacity  as  any  other  person; 
the  disabilities  attaching  formerly  under  other  legal  systems  to 
illegitimate  birth  with  reference  to  the  right  to  be  admitted  to 
certain  callings.,  guilds,  etc.,  have  disappeared. 

Modem  legislation  recognizes,  however,  the  social  stain  that 
attaches  to  illegitimate  birth  by  occasional  provisions  seeking  to 
shield  the  child  from  this  stigma. 

Thus,  while  the  standard  form  of  birth  registration  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  requires  the  certificate  to  state 
whether  the  child  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  a  few  States  provide  that 
in  such  a  case  no  identifying  data  be  given,  and  registration  officers 
are  forbidden  to  disclose  facts  from  which  the  fact  of  legitimacy  or 
iUegitimacy  may  be  discovered,  except  on  order  of  a  court.  (See 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Minnesota.)  In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the  record  of  an 
adoption  proceeding  must  not  disclose  whether  the  child  is  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate.  More  commonly  the  law  seeks  to  shield  the 
parents,  and  particularly  the  name  of  the  father  is  not  required  to 
be  given  if  th^  child  is  illegitimate.  The  provision  of  the  law  of 
Hawaii  requiring  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  state  in  the 
certificate  of  birth  the  name  of  the  father  is  imique.  It  may  finally 
be  observed  that  Minnesota  in  1917  took  care  to  substitute  the  word 
illegitimate  for  bastard  in  the  statutes  where  the  latter  term  occurred. 

2.  THE  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD  AND  THE  MOTHER. 

The  dependent  status  of  the  married  woman  at  the  common  law 
resulted  not  only  in  the  absolute  dormancy  of  any  legal  rights  of 
the  mother  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father  but  exerted  its  influ- 
ence even  after  his  death;  for  the  father  had  power  by  deed  or  will 
to  appoint  a  guardian  for  his  minor  children,  and  the  statute  grant- 
ing or  confirming  this  power  (1670)  ignored  any  rights  of  the  mother. 
With  such  an  attitude  toward  the  rights  of  the  lawful  mother  it  is 
not  surprising  if  we  hear  little  of  the  rights  of  the  illegitimate  mother. 
She  is  fi^t  recognized  in  criminal  legislation,  correctional  measiu*es 
being  provided  for  by  statutes  18  Eliz.  c.  3,  and  7  James  I,  c.  4 
(Blackstone  IV,  65).  An  act  of  1623  made  it  punishable  as  murder 
if  a  lewd  woman  concealed  the  birth  of  her  child  and  the  child  was 
found  dead,  unless  she  proved  that  it  had  been  born  dead.  (Stephen, 
History  of  Criminal  Law,  III,  118.)  The  concealment  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  a  child  has  since  been  made  an  offense  without  reference 
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to  illegitunacy.  (Criminal  law  amendment  act,  1828,  sec.  14.)  The 
poor  law  amendment  act  of  1834  gave  the  illegitimate  child  the 
settlement  of  the  mother  and  imposed  upon  her  a  duty  of  support; 
and  her  neglect  to  maintain  the  child  when  ahle  to  do  so,  whereby 
the  child  becomes  chargeable  on  the  parish,  is  pimishable.  (Poor 
law  amendment  act,  1834.)  The  English  statute  does  not  appear  to 
recognize  other  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  between  mother 
and  illegitimate  child  until  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1906, 
which  takes  care  of  actual  dependency  though  based  on  illegitimate 
parentage. 

The  mother's  custody  of  the  child  was  recognized  by  the  courts 
from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  where  the  child  was  taken 
from  her  by  force  or  fraud,  a  grant  of  habeas  corpus  tmder  such  cir- 
cumstances not  necessarily  implying  a  legal  right  in  her  to  the  person 
of  the  child.  (R.  v.  Soper,  5  Term  R.  278,  1793;  R.  v.  Hopkins,  7 
East  579,  1806.)  But  in  1883  the  court  oi  appeal  conceded  that 
the  natural  relationship  gave  rise  to  a  right  of  custody.  (Queen  v. 
Nash,  10  Q.  B.  454.) 

The  English  law  has  never  admitted  any  right  of  intestate  suc- 
cession between  mother  and  illegitimate  child. 

For  America  we  must  assume  the  continued  existence  of  the 
English  common  law  (unaffected  by  English  statutes)  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

The  courts  of  Connecticut  have  held  that  by  the  custom  of  that 
Colony  and  State  the  relation  of  the  mother  to  the  illegitimate  child 
is  substantially  the  same  as  to  a  lawful  child,  carrying  with  it  rights 
of  inheritance,  and  enabUng  the  child  to  take  under  gifts  to  the  issue 
of  the  mother,  if  '* lawful"  issue  is  not  expressly  specified.  (5  Conn. 
228,  6  Conn.  35,  12  Conn.  165,  88  Conn.  269.)  No  such  change  of 
custom  has  been  asserted  for  any  other  jiu'isdiction,  but  a  legal 
relation  between  mother  and  child  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed. 
Georgia,  where  the  common  law  is  in  a  manner  codified,  declares 
the  mother  to  be  the  only  recognized  parent  of  the  illegitimate 
child  (3028). 

American  legislation  has,  however,  recognized  the  relation  between 
mother  and  illegitimate  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approximate 
the  status  to  that  of  lawful  parent  and  child.  In  this  departure  it 
had  no  English  models  to  follow;  the  English  legislation  r^arding 
concealment  of  birth  and  death — either  confined  to  illegitimates  or 
generalized — has,  however,  been  generally  taken  over  into  our  crimi- 
nal codes.  TTie  most  important  statutory  change  of  the  common 
law  is  that  relating  to  the  right  of  inheritance;  there  are  in  addition 
scattered  provisions  relating  to  custody,  guardianship,  apprentice- 
ship, and  adoption  to  be  noted. 
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Right  of  inheritance. 

The  statutes  naturally  distinguish  the  right  to  inherit  from  the 
illegitimate  child  and  the  right  to  inherit  from  the  illegitimate 
mother;  the  latter  right  being  not  so  commonly  granted  as  the 
former.  Thus,  New  York  in  the  Revision  of  1828,  while  giving  the 
mother  the  right  to  inherit  from  the  child,  expressly  declared  the 
illegitimate  incapable  of  inheriting  (1  R.  S.  753,  754,  sees.  14,  19), 
while  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year  establiahed  reciprocal  rights, 
as  Virginia  had  done  as  early  as  1785. 

The  States  differ  as  r^ards  the  right  to  inherit  from  the  kindred 
of  child  or  mother  aa  the  case  may  be,  and  the  statutes  of  each  State 
must  be  consulted  on  this  point;  for  the  purposes  of  thb  summary 
the  following  observations  will  suffice. 

The  possibilities  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  AS  RBOARDS  mHBRITANCEJpROM  OR  THROUGH  THE  CHn^D. 

a.  The  mother  inherits  froih  the  child. 

6.  The  mother  inherits  from  the  child's  descendants  (or  other  kindred). 
e.  The  mother's  kin  (or  specified  near  kin)  inherit  from  the  child. 
d.  The  mother's  kin  (or  specified  near  kin)  inherit  from  the  child's  descendants 
(or  other  kindred). 

2.  AS  REGARDS  INHERITANCE  FROM  OR  THROUGH  THE  MOTHER. 

a.  The  child  inherits  from  the  mother. 

b.  The  child  inherits  from  the  mother's  kin  (or  specified  near  kin)»  particularly 
from  other  illegitimate  diildren  of  his  mother. 

c.  The  child's  descendants  (or  other  kindred)  inherit  from  the  mother. 

d.  The  child's  descendants  (or  other  kindred)  inherit  from  the  mother's  kin  (or 
specified  near  kin). 

(See  Dickiinon's  appeal,  42  Conn.  491,  509.) 

A  particular  "problem  is  presented  in  adjusting  succession  rights 
of  or  from  illegitimates  to  claims  of  lawful  relatives:  Should  illegiti- 
mate children  take  from  the  mother  when  she  has  lawful  children, 
and  should  they  take  what  the  mother  has  received  from  her  la\vful 
husband  ^  Should  illegitimate  children  take  only  from  other  illegiti- 
mate children  or  also  from  her  lawful  children  ? 

The  natural  order  should,  of  course,  be  adhered  to;  i.  e.,  the  mother 
should  not  be  admitted  to  succession  in  concinrence  with  the  children 
or  issue  of  the  illegitimate,  nor  in  preference  to,  or  perhaps  not  even 
in  concurrence  with,  the  illegitimate^s  lawful  spouse. 

There  is  sdme  danger  in  overlooking  these  common  orders  of 
priority  where  succession  rights  based  on  illegitimacy  are  introduced 
by  separate  legislation.  Thus,  in  1917  Delaware  gave  the  illegitimate 
an  unqualified  right  of  succession  from  the  mother,  thereby,  if  eflFect 
were  given  to  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  ousting  the  rights  of 
the  mother's  lawful  children;  and  a  number  of  States  in  giving  the 
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child  are  by  the  common  law  strangers  to  each  other.  A  father  may 
receive  an  illegitimate  child  into  his  family  and  treat  it  as  his  own, 
and  he  may  remember  it  by  will,  but  if  he  gives  to  his  children  by  a 
named  woman,  not  his  wife,  generally,  so  as  to  include  children 
other  than  those  recognized  by  him  as  such  at  the  time  of  the  will, 
the  gift  is  held  in  England  to  be  void  for  uncertainty,  since  the  law 
will  not  inquire  whether  children  bom  by  a  woman  through  illicit 
intercourse  are  bom  of  this  or  that  particular  man.  For  this  civil 
purpose,  then,  the  English  law  adopts  the  principle  of  the  French 
Code,  superseded  only  in  1912,  that  inquiry  into  paternity  will  not 
be  imdertaken.  The  will  may,  however,  give  to  the  children  of  the 
woman,  or  even  to  the  children  of  the  woman  who  are  reputed  to 
be  the  testator's,  since  the  testator's  actual  paternity  in  that  case 
is  irrelevant.     (Hastie's  Tmsts,  35  Ch.  D.,  728.) 

The  statute  law  of  England  takes  cognizance  of  the  relation  be- 
tween father  and  illegitimate  child  only  in  the  bastardy  support 
legislation,  to  be  more  fully  noted  presently,  and  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  of  1906  (sec.  13).* 

American  legislation. 

a.  Legitimation, — While  most  American  States  provide  for  legiti- 
mation of  illegitimate  children  by  the  marriage  oi  the  parents,  only 
a  minority  of  States  permit  legitimation  without  such  marriage. 
Such  provision  may  be  desirable  where  the  death  of  the  mother 
prevents  a  marriage  to  the  father. 

Legitimation  where  permitted  is  either  formal  or  informal ;  if  formal, 
either  through  a  judicial  proceeding  or  without  one. 

Legitimation  by  judicial  proceeding  is  found  in  Alabama,  Geoigia, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  method  is  a  simple 
petition  for  a  decree  or  order  legitimating  the  child,  and,  if  so  desired, 
giving  him  the  name  of  the  father;  the  latter  consequence,  it  seems, 
does  not  need  special  provision.  The  right  to  inherit  is  generally 
expressed  in  terms;  tliis  provision,  if,  as  in  Mississippi,  confined  to 
declaring  the  child  the  heir  of  the  father,  is  calculated  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  right  of  the  father  to  inherit  from  the  child,  which  is  a 
consequence  of  legitimacy.  The  reciprocal  right  is  expressly  de- 
clared in  North  Carolina. 

In  Michigan  legitimation  is  effected  by  a  writing  executed  and 
recorded  like  a  deed;  the  child  becomes  legitimate  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.    In  Louisiana  legitimation  requires  a  notarial  act. 

Cahfornia  illustrates  the  type  of  informal  legitimation:  ''The  father 
of  an  ill^itimate  child,  by  publicly  acknowledging  it  as  his  own,  re- 
ceiving it  as  such,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  if  he  is  married,  into 

1  The  national  insurance  act,  1911, defines  dependents  as  including  such  persons  as  the  approved  society 
or  insurance  committee  shall  ascertain  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  his  earnings  (sec.  79).  The 
war-pensloB  legislatioo  likewise  speoks  of  ''dependents/' 
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his  family,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  child, 
thereby  adopts  it  as  such;  and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  for 
all  purposes  legitimate  from  the  time  of  its  birth." 

The  same  or  a  similar  provision  is  found  in  (among  other  States) 
Arizona,  Maine,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nevada,  and  Utah. 

Where  no  proTision  is  made  for  legitimation  (i.  e.,  in  the  majority 
of  States),  practically  the  same  effect  can  generally  be  accomplished 
by  adoption.  (See,  e.  g.,  Vermont,  sec.  3757.)  Adoption  may  have 
the  advantage  of  not  disclosing  the  fact  of  illegitimate  parentage  and 
birth,  which  outweighs  the  theoretical  benefit  of  removing  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  by  formal  legitimation.  If  adoption  may  leave  the 
child  outside  the  scope  of  gifts  made  to  the  issue  of  the  adopting 
person,  the  same  doubt  may  arise  in  case  of  legitimation,  for  it  is 
not  clear  that  a  gift  to  the  lawful  issue  of  a  person  would  apply  to 
legitimated  issue. 

A  difficulty  exists  under  adoption  laws  like  that  of  Illinois  where  a 
person  may  adopt  only  a  child  not  his  own.  Here  there  is  no  way 
of  giving  the  illegitimate  child  a  better  status  after  the  mother  has 
died.  An  act  of  Illinois  of  1915  expressly  allows  a  person  to  adopt 
the  child  of  his  wife,  but  the  difficulty  witii  regard  to  the  illegitimate 
child  is  not  removed. 

Where  the  mother  is  alive,  legitimation  should  not  be  permitted, 
except  by  marrying  her,  or  without  her  consent,  if  the  father  is  mar- 
ried to  some  other  woman.  Under  the  existing  laws  regarding  legiti> 
mation,  difficult  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  respective  rights  of 
fatlier  and  mother  after  legitimation,  illegitimate  competing  with 
legitimized  parentage.  (Templeman  v.  Bnmner,  42  Okla.  6.)  Where 
the  mother  is  alive  and  the  father  can  not  marry  her,  adoption  seems 
the  more  appropriate  proceeding,  since  the  adoption  laws  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  rights  of  the  natural  parent. 

&.  Rights  (rf  inheritance, — Some  States  give,  without  express  legiti- 
mation, a  ri^t  of  inheritance  to  a  child  in  case  of  acknowledgment  by 
the  father.  California  attaches  this  effect  to  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing,  but  so  that  the  child  does  not  represent  the  father  in  inherit- 
ing froxn  the  latter's  kindred. 

Kansas  grants  this  right  as  follows:  '^[Illegitimate  children]  shall 
inherit  from  the  father  whenever  they  have  been  recognized  by  him 
as  his  children;  but  such  recognition  must  have  been  general  and 
notorious,  or  else  in  writing"  (3845).  The  provision  in  New  Mexico 
is  the  same.  Iowa,  and  since  1917  also  Wisconsin,  add  to  the  latter 
provision  a  right  to  inherit  from  the  father  whose  paternity  has  been 
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the  parts  of  codes  or  revisions  dealing  with  crimes.  In  the  course 
of  a  full  disci3ssion  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maasachusettd  sajs  (Hill 
V.  WeUs,  6  Pick.  104,  1828): 

This  process  being  neither  wholly  dvil  nor  criminal,  but  having  many  ol  the  fea- 
tures and  incidents  ol  each,  we  are  left  to  determine  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
legislature  has  treated  it  whether  they  intended  to  include  it  in  the  one  or  the  other 
class  of  suits.  And  th^y  might  well,  in  some  respects,  treat  it  as  a  dvil,  and  in  othera 
as  a  criminal,  suit. 

Warrant  and  commitment  are  borrowed  from  criminal  procedure; 
statutes  use  the  term  ''guilty,"  ''conviction,"  and  "fine";  Georgia 
speaks  even  of  the  mother  as  an  offender;  in  Pennsylvania  an  indict- 
ment is  found  against  the  alleged  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  defendant  may  be  proceeded 
against  in  his  absence  and  the  finding  against  him  be  based  upon  a 
mere  preponderance  of  proof  stamps  the  proceeding  as  civil.  Wo 
find  it  distinctly  provided  thad  while  the  prosecution  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  competency  of 
witnesses,  and  the  trial,  shall  be  jgovemed  by  the  law  regulating 
civil  suits.     (Indiana,  1015,  1018;  Kansas,  4026.) 

In  most  States  the  proceeding  is  exclusively  against  the  father; 
but  in  New  York  a  mother  possessed  of  property  and  failing  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  support  may  be  conmiitted  until  com- 
pliance or  execution  of  an  imdertaking;  and  the  regular  compulsory 
proceedings  for  the  support  of  poor  relatives  may  be  expressly  made 
available  against  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.     (Iowa,  2250.) 

The  absence  of  a  common-law  duty  of  supj)ort  bears  upon  the 
construction  of  statutory  clauses  proclaiming  a  duty  of  maintaining 
illegitimate  children  in  general  terms.  If  the  duty  is  a  purely 
statutory  one,  the  method  pointed  out  by  statute  (or  enforcing 
it  must  be  pursued  as  the  exclusive  remedy;  if  thij  duty  were  a 
common-law  duty,  it  might  be  contended  that  a  suit  at  common 
law  was  available  as  a  cumulative  remedy.  Such  general  clauses 
are,  however,  very  exceptional.^ 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  remedy  at  common 
law  to  enforce  a  duty  of  support  is  a  suit  for  reimburs^nent  by  one 
who  has  furnished  the  support,  A  direct  action  to  enforce  sup- 
port brought  by  the  child  or  on  its  behalf  against  the  father  is 
unknown  to  the  coinmon  law. 

The  absence  of  a  common-law  duty  should  also  be  considered 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  making  family  desertion  and  non- 
support  laws  applicable  to  illegitimate  children,  as  is  done  in  a 
number  of  States.  The  offense  of  deserting  one's  family  is  different 
from  the  offense  of  not  supporting  an  illegitimate  child,  and  to 
cover  the  two  offenses  indiscriminately  by  ono  provision  t^ids  to 

i  lioncrlor  V.  Ely,  19  Weod.  406. 
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confuse  different  kinds  and  grades  of  obligation.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  legislative  bodies  to  differentiate 
and  to  treat  the  default  with  regard  to  illegitimate  children  as  an 
offense  of  less  degree. 

English  bastardy  law. 

The  foundation  of  the  English  bastardy  law  is  found  in  18 
Elizabeth,  eh.  3,  1575-1576,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Concerning  bastards  begotten  and  born  out  of  lawful  matrimony,  (an  offence  against 
God's  law  and  man's  law)  the  said  bastards  being  now  left  to  be  kept  at  the  charges 
of  the  parish  where  they  be  born,  to  the  great  burden  of  the  same  parish,  and  in 
defrauding  of  the  i^elief  of  the  impotent  and  aged  true  poor  of  the  same  parish,  and  to 
the  evil  example  and  encouragement  c^  lewd  life:  (2)  it  is  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  auth<»ity  aforesaid,  That  two  justices  of  the  peace  (whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum, 
in  or  next  unto  the  limits  where  the  parish  church  is,  within  which  parish  such  bastard 
shall  be  bom,  upon  examination  of  the  cause  and  circumstance)  shall  and  may  by 
their  discretion  take  order,  as  well  tar  the  punishment  of  the  mother  and  reputed 
father  of  such  bastard  child,  as  also  for  the  better  relief  of  every  such  parish  in  part 
or  in  all;  (3)  and  shall  and  may  likewise  by  like  discretion  take  order  for  the  keeping 
of  every  such  bastard  child,  by  chai^ging  such  mother  or  reputed  father,  with  the  pay- 
ment ol  money  weekly  or  other  sustentation  for  the  relief  of  such  child,  in  such  wise 
as  they  shall  think  meet  and  convenient:  (4)  and  if  after  the  same  order  by  them  sub- 
scribed under  their  hands,  any  the  said  persons,  viz.  mother  or  reputed  father,  upon 
notice  thereof,  shall  not  for  their  part  observe  and  perform  the  said  order;  that  then 
every  such  party  so  making  default  in  not  performing  of  the  said  order,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  ward  to  the  common  gaol,  (5)  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
except  he,  she  or  they  shall  put  in  sufficient  surety  to  perform  the  said  order,  or  elao 
personally  to  appear  at  the  next  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  to  be  holden  in  that 
county  where  such  order  shall  be  taken,  (6)  and  also  to  abide  such  order  as  the  said 
justices  of  the  peace  or  the  more  part  of  them  then  and  there  shall  take  in  that  behalf 
(if  they  then  and  there  shall  take  any),  (7)  and  that  if  at  the  said  sessions  the  said 
justices  shall  take  no  other  order,  then  to  abide  and  perform  the  order  before  made 
as  is  above  said. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  there  is  a  perfunctory  reference  to 
lewdness  and  to  bastardy  as  offenses  against  God's  law  and  man's 
law,  the  main  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  relieve  the  parish  from  the 
burden  of  support,  and  that  the  liability  for  such  support  is  placed 
upon  mother  and  reputed  father  alike.  The  liability  of  the  father  as 
against  the  mother  is  not  emphasized  until  the  act  of  49  Geo.  Ill, 
eh.  68  (1809).     (Nicholls,  History  of  English  Poor  Law,  II,  138.) 

The  original  legislation  thus  remained  practically  unaltered  for  over 
200  years.  An  act  of  1844  (7  and  8  Vict.,  ch.  101)  further  modified 
the  principle  of  the  earlier  law  by  giving  the  primary  claim  for  sup- 
port to  the  mother  instead  of,  as  theretofore,  to  the  poor-law  author- 
ities. The  bastardy  acts  of  1872  (35  and  36  Vict.,  ch.  65)  and  1873 
(36  Vict.,  ch.  9),  which  constitute  the  present  law  upon  the  subject, 
again  give  the  poor-law  authorities  the  right  to  proceed  where  the 
child  has  become  chargeable  to  the  public.  An  act  of  1914  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  collecting  officer  to  enforce  the  payments 
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Civil  Code).  Since  at  Gominon  law  the  liability  of  the  father  to  sup- 
port his  lavjrful  child  (assuming  it  to  exist  as  a  legal  liability)  is  not 
the  subject  of  a  direct  action  by  the  child  against  the  father,  some 
method  of  enforcing  this  obligation  had  to  be  indicated,  and  tliis 
was  done  by  reference  to  the  provisions  for  enforcing  the  duty  of 
the  divorced  husband  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  wife  and 
children. 

Bastardy^  i.  e.,  the  begetting  of  an  illegitimate  child,  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  and  prosecuted  as  sucji  in  Pennsylvania  (fornication 
and  bastardy),  Nevada,  and  Massachusetts  (under  the  recent  act 
of  1913)-  ^    . 

The  duty  of  maintenance  can  likewise  be  enforced  by  criminal 
prosecution,  where  nonsupport  or  abandonment  laws  are  made  to 
apply  to  illegitimate  as  well  as  to  legitimate  children.  This  is  the 
case  in  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  same  is  true,  in  effect,  of  the  law  of  Minnesota 
(1917),  which  State  also  punishes  the  father  who  absconds  in  order 
to  avoid  proceedings  while  the  woman  is  pregnant  or  within  60  idays 
after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  following  jurisdictions  are,  as  far  as  ascertainable,  without 
bastardy  support  legislation:  Alaska,  Idaho,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  Virginia,^  and  Washington.'  For  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  legislation  was  not  enacted  until  1912;  for  Or^on  not  imtil 
1917.  The  absence  of  legislation  in  Missouri  has  been  commented 
on  judicially  (Easley  v.  Gordon,  51  Mo.  App.,  637). 

An  abstract  of  several  statutes  representix^  the  types  of  legisla- 
tion above  indicated  wiU  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to  a  discussion 
of  particular  features  of  bastardy  laws  and  a  comment  upon  them. 

The  briefer  form  of  enactment  providing  for  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ing-will be  illustrated  by  Florida;  the  longer,  by  Illinois;  the  civil 
obligation,  by  California;  the  criminal  Uability,  by  Massachusetts; 
the  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  Iowa. 

The  law  of  Florida,  as  a  type  of  a  brief  support-enf  orcuig  act. 

A  single  woman,  pregnant  or  having  been  delivered  of  a  bastard, 
may  complain  to  a  county  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  her  dis- 
trict and  accuse  some  one  of  being  the  father  of  the  child.  Process 
is  then  issued  against  the  person  accused  to  bring  him  before  the 
magistrate,  and  upon  his  appearance  the  parties  and  their  evidence 
shall  be  heard.  If  sufficient  cause  appears,  the  accused  is  bound  in 
bond  with  security  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  in 
the  county.  In  the  circuit  court  the  jssue  is  tried  by  a  jury.  The 
reputed  father  has  the  right  to  appear  by  counsel.     If  the  issue  is 

1 A  bastardy  act  of  Virginia  was  repealed  by  tbe  Code  oC  1887. 
■In  1919  a  bastardy  support  law  was  eaacted  in  Washingtoa 
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found  agRin&t  him,  he  is  condemned  by  the  judgment  to  pay  the 
expensies  attending  the  birth  of  the  child  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  $50  yearly  for  10  years  toward  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  The  defendant  shall  give  bond,  with  security  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  for  such  payments  to  be  made  to  the  mother. 
The  bond  has  the  effect  of  a  judgment,  and  execution  may  iBsue  as 
often  as  money  becomes  payable.  If  the  child  is  not  born  alive,  or 
dies,  the  bond  becomes  from  then  on  void.  On  failure  to  comply 
with  the  judgment  the  defendant  is  imprisoned  for  a  term  specified 
by  the  court,  not  to  be  longer  than  one  year. 

The  law  of  Illinois,  as  representing  the  more  elaborate  type  of  the 
support-enforcing  law. 

An  unmarried  woman,  pregnant  or  delivered  of  a  bastard,  may 
complain  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  coimty  in  which  she  is' preg- 
nant or  delivered',  or  where  the  accused  may  be  found,  and  accuse 
on  oath  a  person  of  being  the  father.  The  justice  thereupon  issues 
his  warrant  against  such  person,  to  have  him  brought  before  him  or 
some  other  justice.  The  warrant  may  be  executed  in  any  co\mty 
of  the  State. 

Upon  appearance  of  the  accused,  the  justice  in  his  presence  ex- 
amines the  woman  on  oath.  The  defendant  may  controvert  the 
charge.  If  sufficient  cause  appears,  the  accused  is  boimd  in  bond 
with  sufficient  security  to  appear  at  the  next  county  court  (in  dook 
County,  in  the  criminal  court).  On  neglect  or  refusal  to  give  bond 
and  security  the  accused  is  committed  to  the  county  jail.  The  issue 
is  tried  by  a  jnry,  the  defendant  having  the  right  to  controvert  -the 
charge. 

The  case  is  continued  until  the  birth  of  the  child  and  imtil  the 
mother  is  able  to  appear,  the  defendant  being  placed  imder  recog- 
nizance to  appear.  The  mother  and  the  defendant  are  competent 
witnesses,  tbeir  credibiUty  being  left  to  the'  jury.  If  the  jury  find 
for  defendant,  he  is  discharged  and  the  mother  is  liable  for  the  costs. 
If  the  issue  is  found  against  the  defendant  or  he  confesses,  he  is  con- 
demned to  pay  not  exceeding  $100  for  the  first  year,  and  not  exceed- 
ing $50  yearly  for  nine  succeeding  years,  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  and  also  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  For  the 
making  of  snch  payments  he  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  security. 
The  payments  are  to  be  made  in  quarterly  installments  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court.  Oa  refusal  or  neglect  to  give  security,  the  defendant 
is  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  he  complies  with  the  order  or  is 
discharged  according  to  law,  the  discharge  not  to  be  made  within  six 
months.  The  money  is  applied  for  the  support  of  the  child  as  di- 
rected by  the  court.  If  a  guardian  is  appointed  for  the  child,  the 
money  is  paid  to  the  guardian.     Upon  default  in  any  installment. 
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principal  and  siireties  in  the  bond  are  cited  to  shbw  cause  why  execu* 
tion  should  not  issue.  Execution  after  judgment  on  bond  is  issued 
against  goods  and  chattels  of  the  principal  and  sureties.  Upon  such 
default  the  judge  has  also  power  to  adjudge  the  father  guilty  of  con- 
tempt and  commit  him  to  the  coimty  jail  \mtil  payment;  but  the 
commitment  does  not  stay  execution.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
making  the  judgment  a  lien  upon  the  defendant's  real  estate. 

If  the  mother  is  living  and  desires  the  custody  of  the  child,  the 
father  is  not  entitled  to  it  until  the  child  arrives  at  the  age  of  10, 
unless  on  notice  to  the  mother  and  on  full  hearing  she  is  foimd  not 
to  be  a  suitable  person.  If  the  child  is  not  bom  alive,  or  dies,  the 
bond  shall  from  then  on  be  void.  The  bond  also  becomes  void  upon 
intermarriage  of  the  parents,  which  makes  the  child  legitimate. 

Prosecutions  must  be  brought  within  two  years  from  the  birth  of 
the  chnd;  the  time  during  which  the  accused  is  absent  from  the 
State  is  not  counted.  The  mother  may  release  the  father  upon 
terms  consented  to  in  writing  by  the  county  judge.  In  the  absence 
of  such  consent,  a  release  for  less  than  $400  is  not  a  bar  to  a  suit,  but 
the  amoimt  paid  is  credited.  For  $400  the  liability  may  be  re- 
leased by  the  mother  without  the  consent  of  the  judge. 

The  statute  of  Califomiai  as  illustrating  a  general  civil  obligation. 

The  CSvil  Code  provides  in  section  196a,  enacted  in  1913:  The 
father,  as  well  as  the  mother,  of  an  illegitimate  child  must  give  him 
support  and  education  suitable  to  his  circumstances.  A  civil  suit 
to  enforce  such  obligation  may  be  maintained  on  behalf  of  a  minor 
illegitimate  child  by  his  mother  or  guardian,  and  in  such  action  the 
court  shall  have  power  to  order  and  enforce  performance  thereof,  the 
same  as  under  sections  138,  139,  and  140  of  the  Civil  Code  in  a  suit 
for  divorce  by  the  wife. 

Section  140  provides:  The  court  may  require  the  husband  to  give 
reasonable  security  for  providing  maintenance  or  making  any  pay- 
ments required  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  may  enforce 
the  same  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  or  by  any  other  remedy 
applicable  to  the  case. 

According  to  section  139  the  court  may  compel  the  husband  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children. 

California  also  makes  the  nonsupport  of  an  illegitimate  child  a 
criminal  offense. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  type  of  a  penal  statute.^ 

A  person  who  gets  a  woman  with  child,  not  being  her  husband,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Proceedings  may  be  instituted  in  a  mimio- 
ipal  district  or  police  court  either  where  the  man  or  where  the  woman 
lives.  If  the  defendant  pleads  guilty  or  is  foimd  guilty,  the  court 
enters  a  judgment  adjudging  him  the  father  of  the  child.    After  a 

>  Laws  of  1913,  CII.M3. 
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plea  of  not  guilty,  such  judgment  can  not  be  entered  against  him 
against  his  objection,  until  the  child  is  born  or  the  mother  is  found 
six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  defendant  may  appeal  to 
the  superior  court  as  in  other  criminal  cases.  Subject  to  appeal  and 
grant  of  new  trial,  the  adjudication,  whether  a  sentence  be  imposed 
or  not,  is  final  and  conclusive. 

If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  no  living  child  will  be  born  of  which 
the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  complaint  was  the  father,  or  that  the 
defendant  and  the  mother  have  married  each  other,  or  that  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  the 
complaint  may  be  dismissed  and  any  adjudication  vacated.  If  at 
the  time  of  adjudication  the  child  is  not  bom,  the  case  is  continued 
until  the  child  is  born.  A  payment  to  the  mother  or  a  probation 
officer  may  be  ordered  for  confinement  expenses.  Failure  to  pay 
may  be  punished  as  contempt  of  court  by  two  months'  imprisonment 
in  jail,  unless  the  order  is  sooner  complied  with. 

After  adjudication,  the  court  may  also  make  an  order  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  child  and  revise  the  same  from  time  to  time. 
Aft-er  adjudication  and  after  birth  of  the  child,  the  defendant  shall 
be  liable  to  contribute  reasonably  to  the  support  of  the  child  during 
minority  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  penalties  and  orders  for  support 
and  maintenance  provided  in  case  of  a  parent  unreasonably  neglect- 
ing to  provide  for  a  minor  child  under  the  act  of  1911,  the  practice  of 
that  act  to  be  followed  by  analogy. 

(The  act  of  1911,  ch.  456,  provides  for  suspension  of  sentence  and 
placing  the  defendant  on  probation;  the  court  may  order  him  to 
make  periodical  payments  to  the  probation  officer;  the  court  may 
also  release  him  from  probation  on  his  entering  into  recognizance 
with  or  without  siurety,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  may  order.  If  the 
defendant  violates  the  order,  the  court  may  sentence  him  or  enforce 
the  suspended  sentence.) 

Any  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  whether  the  child  has  been 
begotten  within  or  without  the  State,  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  con- 
tribute reasonably  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  child  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  is  liable  to  the  pen- 
alties and  orders  provided  for  by  chapter  456  of  the  Laws  of  1911. 

If  there  has  been  a  final  adjudication  under  the  first  paragraph, 
it  is  conclusive.  Otherwise  the  question  of  paternity  is  established 
in  proceedings  under  the  last  preceding  paragraph.. 

The  law  of  Iowa,  as  the  type  of  a  civil  action  prosecuted  by  the  State. 

When  a  woman  residing  in  any  county  of  the  State  is  delivered  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  or  is  pregnant  with  such  child,  any  person  may 
complain  to  the  district  court  of  her  residence  charging  the  proper 
person  with  being  the  father.     The  proceeding  is  entitled  in  the  name 
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of  the  State  ag&inst  the  accused  as  defendant.  Notke  is  given  to  Uic 
defendant  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  The  filing  of  the  complaint 
creates  a  lien  upon  the  real  property  of  the  accused  in  the  county. 
If  the  complaint  is  verified,  the  judge  may  order  an  attachment  with- 
out bond,  specifying  the  amount  of  property  to  be  seized,  and  revocable 
at  any  time  on  terms.  The  county  attorney  prosecutes  on  behalf  of 
the  complamant.  Trial  is  had  as  in  ordinary  actions.  If  the  accused 
is  found  guilty,  he  is  charged  with  the  maintei]kance  of  the  child  in  suclx 
sums  and  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  direct.  Execution  may 
be  issued  for  any  sum  ordered  to  be  pmd.  The  sum  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  or  order  vacated  on  such  notice  as  the  judge  may  pre- 
scribe. 

The  law  of  Iowa  lacks  provision  for  commitment  to  jail,  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  having  held  that  this  constitutes  imprison- 
ment for  debt  and  is  unconstitutional.  (Holmes  v.  State,  2  Iowa 
501,  1850.)  ^ 

COMMENT  ON  PARTICULAR  FEATURES, 
L  THE  COURTS  HAVING  JTJRISDICTION. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  bastardy  proceeding  the  jurisdiction  is 
divided  between  a  magistrate  (justice  of  peace,  police  justice,  county 
judge)  and  a  court  having  regular  jurisdiction  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases  (circuit,  district,  superior;  sometimes  also  county  court). 
The  magistrate  receives  the  complaint,  issues  the  warrant,  and 
conducts  the  preliminary  hearing  as  the  result  of  which  the  defendant 
is  discharged  or  bound  over;  and  the  court  tries  the  case,  gives 
judgment,  and  enforces  it.  The  preliminary  proceeding  is  dispensed 
with  where  there  is  simply  a  civU  suit. 

The  magistrate  is  authorized  to  try  the  case  in  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  court.  This  permits  a  disposition,  in  many  cases  final,  by  a 
tribunal  which  is  not  confined  to  intermittent  sittings  at  infrequent 
terms. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Hawaii  the  juvenile  court  is 
given  charge  of  bastardy  proceedings.  The  advantages  of  having 
bastardy  proceedings,  at  least  in  their  preliminary  stages  but  prefer- 
ably all  through,  in  the  hands  of  courts  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
social  problems  and  with  quasi  delinquents  who  are  not  ordinary 
criminals  are  obvious;  but  the  appropriate  organs  will  not  always  be 
available  in  every  part  of  the  State.  In  metropc^tan  courts  there  is 
apt  to  be  sufficient  flexibiUty  of  organization  to  permit  of  the  assign- 
ment of  bastardy  cases  to  specially  qualified  judges,  and  this  is  done 
in  tlie  municipal  court  of  (Mcago,  where  a  branch  of  the  court,  called 
the  court  of  domestic  relations,  takes  charge  of  all  bastardy  com- 
plaints. 
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2.  DISTRICT  OF  JURISDICTION. 

The  majority  of  States  require  the  complaint  to  be  lodged  in  tlie 
court  of  the  district  where  the  woman  resides  or  where  the  child  is 
bom,  and  only  under  a  relatively  small  number  of  laws  (e.  g.,  Dlinois, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  South  Pakota, 
Utah)  is  the  jmisdiction  available  in  which  the  alleged  father  resides. 
The  dominant  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  proceeding  belongs  to  the 
forum  of  the  district  which  would  have  to  bear  the  charges  of  support- 
ing the  child  if  the  father  can  not  bo  made  amenable. 

It  will  be  shown  later  on  that  there  are  important  considerations  for 
making  the  forum  of  the  defendant's  residence  generally  available  for 
bastardy  proceedings  irrespective  of  the  residence  of  the  mother. 

The  nonsupport  or  abandonment  act  of  Ohio,  which  applies  to 
illegitimate  children,  provides  that  the  'offense  shall  be  held  to  have 
been  committed  in  any  county  in  which  the  child  or  pregnant  woman 
maybe  at  the  time  the  complaint  is  made  (13011,  13014),  and,  further, 
that  citizenship  once  acquired  in  the  State  by  a  parent  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  living  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  the  law,  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  16  years,  provided  the 
child  so  long  continues  to  live  in  the  State  (13021).  Colorado  has  a 
similar  provision.  These  provisions  are  apparently  intended  to  be  in 
aid  of  jurisdiction,  but  their  effect  is  not  entirely  clear. 

3.  AT  WHAT  TIME  THE  PROCEEDING  MAY  BE  INSTITUTED^ 

Most  laws  allow  the  complaint  to  be  preferred  either  when  the 
woman  is  pregnant  or  after  she  has  been  delivered  of  the  child.  The 
institution  of  proceedings  prior  to  birth  is  permitted  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  compelling  the  defendant  to  give  security  for 
appearance  and  compliance  with  support  orders.  In  some  States, 
particularly  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  provision  is  also  secured 
for  sustenance  during  confinement  and  the  expenses  thereof.  In  a 
few  States  (Arizona,  Nebraska,  Oliio,  Oregon)  the  law  permits  at 
the  first  hearing  a  settlement  with  the  mother  by  payment  or  by 
riving  security. 

4.  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS. 

Many  statutes  set  a  limit  of  time  for  the  institution  of  bastardy 
proceedings  ranging  from  six  months  (Hawaii)  to  four  years  (Utah), 
counted  usually  from  the  birth  of  the  child..  A  limitation  thus  counted 
fails  to  take  account  of  a  very  possible  contingency.  The^  father  of 
an  illegitimate  child  may  maintain  it  or  contribute  toward  its  support 
for  the  period  specified  in  the  statute  and  then  discontinue  his  pay- 
ments. Any  statutory  proceeding  would  thereafter  be  barred  by  the 
defense  that  the  time  for  making  a  complaint  had  expired.  Tliis  defect 
is  met  by  making  the  statutory  period  of  limitation  count  from  the 
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birth  of  the  child,  unless  there  have  been  payments  toward  its  support, 
and  in  the  latter  event  from  the  last  pajmaent  or  from  the  last  acknowl- 
edgrnent  of  liability.  A  number  of  States  guard  the  limitation 
accordingly  (so  Alabama  and  Maryland).  Mississippi  saves  the 
right  of  the  supervisors  of  the  poor  to  bring  proceedings. 

If  the  begetting  of  a  bastard  child  is  made  a  crime,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  to 
make  nonsupport  of  the  illegitimate  child  a  distinct  offense.  This 
is  done  in  Massachusetts. 

If  the  father's  obligation  is  looked  upon  as  a  continuing  obligation 
in  favor  of  the  child,  there  is  ground  for  excluding  the  statute  of 
limitations  altogether. 

5.  WHO  MAY  COMPLAIN. 

The  parties  that  ordinarily  come  in  question  are  the  mother  or 
expectant  mother  and  the  proper  authorities  that  would  be  charged 
with  the  support  of  the  child. 

Under  the  Iowa  law  ''any  one''  may  complain.  Under  such  a 
provision  conceivably  a  representative  of  some  charitable  organiza- 
tion might  act  as  complainant.  The  right  might  become  objection- 
able if  the  imofficial  complainant  or  the  county  attorney  conducting 
the  case  for  him  were  authorized  to  compel  the  woman  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  father.  Such  disclosure  should  be  compelled  only  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pubUc  of  the  expense  of  caring  for  the 
child. 

Poor-law  authorities  are  authorized  to  institute  proceedings  in 
many  States,  either  concurrently  with  the  mother  or  if  she  fails  or 
neglects  to  prosecute  (so  in  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michigan) ;  and  in  Now  Jersey  and  New  York 
they  alone  can  institute  proceedings.  Their  authority  was  also 
exclusive  imder  the  first  English  act.  Such  a  power  will  be  exercised 
practically  only  if  the  child  is  liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  In 
that  case  it  may  become  important  to  provide  that  the  woman 
may  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  father — a  provision 
which  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  if  the  woman  acts  herself  as  com- 
plainant. This  obligation  to  disclose  exists  in  a  number  of  States  if 
the  mother  is  unable  to  give  security  for  the  support  of  the  child. 
(See,  e.  g.,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee;  also  4  Wend.,  N.  Y.,  555,  1830.) 

Some  States  speak  of  the  complaining  mother  as  "a  woman," 
others  as  ''a  single  woman."  The  use  of  the  latter  term  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  a  woman  whose  husband  is  living  and  undiyorced  can 
act  as  complainant.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  clear  policy  favoring 
such  restriction.  In  view  of  the  strong  presumptions  in  favor  of 
legitimacy,  frivolous  or  vexatious  charges  by  married  women  are 
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unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  deserted 
ivife  or  one  living  apart  from  her  husband  may  become  a  mother 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  possible  at  common  law  to  estab- 
lish the  illegitimacy  of  the  child.  The  equities  in  her  favor  may  be 
as  strong  as  in  favor  of  an  unmarried  mother,  and  certainly  the  case 
of  relieving  the  public  from  the  charge  of  support  is  equally  urgent. 
In  view  of  these  considerations  the  term  "single  woman"  employed 
in  the  English  bastardy  acts  has  long  been  construed  as  including  a 
woman  living  separate  from  her  husband  (see  1901,  1  K.  B.,  118), 
but  American  courts  have  failed  to  follow  this  construction  (3  Dana, 
Ky.,  453;  8  Vt.,  70),  and  the  term  "immarried  woman"  could  not 
well  be  so  interpreted.  West  Virginia  makes  special  provision  for 
complaint  to  be  made  by  a  married  woman  living  separate  from  her 
husband  for  one  year  or  more. 

The  question  whether  bastardy-support  proceedings  should  be 
allowed  in  favor  of  a  woman  of  ill  repute  is  rightly  treated  not  as  one 
of  right  of  action  but  merely  of  evidence.  Louisiana  and  South 
Dakota  seem  to  be  the  only  jurisdictions  making  reference  to  this 
point,  the  former  by  providing  that  the  oath  of  the  mother  is  not 
BufBcient  to  establish  paternity,  if  she  bo  known  as  a  woman  of 
dissolute  manners  or  as  having  had  unlawful  connection  with  one  or 
more  other  men  before  or  since  the  birth  of  the  child  (art.  210); 
the  latter,  by  admitting  evidence  of  previous  unchastity  of  the  female 
(sec.  810).  The  analogy  of  seduction  where  previous  chastity  is 
required  does  not  apply,  for  in  bastardy  proceedings  it  is  the  right  of 
the  child  and  not  that  of  the  mother  which  furnishes  the  primary 
consideration  in  allowing  a  cause  of  action.  Unchastity  is  relevant, 
because  it  renders  it  difficult  to  fix  the  charge  of  paternity  upon  one 
particular  man. 

Statutes  sometimes  speak  of  preferring  the  complaint  in  a  district 
where  the  child  is  chargeable.  This  raises  the  question  whether 
bastardy-support  proceedings  are  admissible  where  the  mother  is 
able  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  child's  maintenance.  The  connection 
between  bastardy  and  poor-relief  legislation  seems  to  indicate  such  a 
restriction,  but  the  equities  on  behalf  of  the  mother  favor  a  more 
libera]  view.  The  limitation  is  clearly  implied  where  only  the  poor- 
.  relief  authorities  have  the  right  to  institute  proceedings,  as  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  New  York. 

In  Tennessee  the  statute  is  explicit  upon  this  point.  It  provides 
(sec.  7347)  that  the  county  court  shall  make  no  provision  for  a 
bastard  except  when  he  is  or  is  likely  to  become  a  coimty  charge, 
and  states  (sec.  7348)  that  the  object  of  the  provision  for  the  bastard's 
support  is  to  indemnify  the  county  against  the  same. 

A  nmnber  of  States  require  bastardy  proceedings  to  be  conducted  or 
prosecuted  by  a  public  prosecuting  officer  (county  attorney,  district 
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attorney,  Staters  attorney);  so  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  West  Vii^inia,  and  Wisconsin; 
and  this  would  be  the  regular  course  where  the  proceedings  aro 
criminal.    The  majority  of  State  laws  are  silent  on  the  point. 

Under  the  recent  legislation  of  Minnesota  (1917)  the  State  board  of 
control  is  authorized  to  initiate  all  legal  and  other  action  to  secure 
proper  provision  for  the  illegitimate  child. 

6.  PROCESS  AND  PRELDHNARY  HEARING. 

Upon  a  complaint  in  conformity  to  legal  requirements  (in  writing, 
or  reduced  to  writing  by  the  magistrate,  including  oath  charging 
some  person  with  being  the  father)  the  justice  issues  process  again3t 
the  person  charged.  Unless  the  proceeding  is  purely  a  ciril  action, 
this  process  is  a  warrant  of  arrest  and  not  a  mere  summons,  and  either 
by  express  provision  or  by  the  application  of  general  rules  this 
warrant  may  be  served  anywhere  in  the  State. 

In  most  States  the  service  of  the  warrant  seems  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  for  further  proceedings.  Indiana  permits  the 
complaint  to  be  heard  and  detennined  though  the  defendant  can  not 
be  found;  but  it  has  been  held  that  constructive  service  can  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  personal  judgment  (Moy^  v.  Bucks,  2  Ind.  App., 
591 ;  Beckett  v.  State,  4  Ind.  App.,  136).  In  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Wyoming  an  order  of  attachment  may  be  issued  against 
property  of  a  defendant  who  has  absconded  or  conceals  himself; 

the  property  attached  may  then  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  order  of  the 
court. 

The  problem  of  proceeding  agaiixst  an  absent  defendant  will  be 
discussed  later  on. 

Li  Iowa  where  the  proceeding  is  purely  civil,  as  well  as  in  Montana 
and  Oklahoma,  the  filing  of  the  complaint  creates  a  lien  upon  the 
defendant's  real  estate  in  the  county,  and  an  order  may  issue  at- 
taching his  other  property;  in  Indiana  such  Uen  on  real  estate  is 
created  if  upon  the  first  hearing  a  finding  has  been  made  against  the 
defendant. 

Upon  the  service  of  the  warrant  the  defendant  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  give  an  undertaking  for  his  appearance  at  the  final  trial; 
but  ordinarily  the  arrest  is  foUowed  by  a  preliminary  hearing  before 
the  committing  magistrate,  who  examines  the  complainant,  and  may 
hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  defendant;  there  is  no  power  to  require 
the  defendant  to  testify.^  West  Virginia  requires  a  recognizance 
from  the  accused  without  any  provision  for  a  hearing.  If  no  probable 
cause  is  found,  the  defendant  is  discharged ;  it  has  been  held  that  this 
discharge  is  a  bar  to  subsequent  proceedings  (5  Hill,  N.  Y.,  443), 

1  Alabama  says  the  jostioe  "may  aTamina  the  accused"  (sec.  6366). 
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and  this  is  expressly  provided  ia  Connecticut,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  a  higher  court  (sec.  6006). 

If  the  examining  justice  finds  a  prima  facie  case  for  the  com- 
plainanty  he  buids  the  defendant  over  for  trial.  That  is  to  say,  the 
defendant  must  give  security  that  he  will  appear  at  the  trial  and 
abide  by  the  order  of  the  court;  sometimes  also  that  he  will  indemnify 
the  county  from  expenses.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the 
security  also  covers  the  expense  of  confinement;  in  Georgia  it  covers 
the  entire  expense  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child 
until  it  reaches  the  age  of  14  years.  If  the  defendant  fails  to  give 
such  security,  he  may  be  committed  to  jail.  The  security  is  by  bond 
or  recognizance  in  a  sum  fixed  by  the  judge  within  statutory  limits, 
which  vary  between  $200  and  $2,500,  and  generally  required  to  be 
with  suflSjcient  surety  or  sureties. 

In  Pennsylvania;  imder  a  law  of  1917,  the  court  may  discharge  the 
defendant  upon  his  own  recognizance  without  security. 

Mississippi  provides  that  others  than  the  parties,  officers,  and 
witnesses  may  be  excluded  from  -the  preliminary  hearing. 

7.  TRIAL. 

The  ttial  is  in  most  States  held  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  A 
peculiar  provision  in  Vermont  says  that  a  woman  is  not  compellable 
to  answer  as  to  her  pregnancy  until  30  days  after  dehvery  (sec.  3123). 
In  Massachusetts  the  adjudication  may  be  made  when  the  mother  is 
six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  In  New  York  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  charge  may  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  (subject  to  an 
appeal)  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  this  trial  may  likewise  take  place 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  on  appeal  to  the  sessions  the  de- 
fendant must  be  discharged  if  the  child  is  not  born  alive. 

The  trial  is  often  required  to  be  conducted  as  in  civil  cases,  which 

means  among  other  things  that  it  may  be  had  in  the  absence  of  the 

defendant  and  that  judgment  may  be  based  upon  preponderance  of 

evidence.     A  jury  may  be  had  on  demand,  but — the  case  not  being 

criminal — is   not  indispensable   to   the  validity  of  the  judgment. 

Several  States  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  or  the  pubUc 

from  the  trial,  so  Michigan  (sec.  15700)  and  New  York  (Judiciary  Law, 

sec.  4) ;  in  Minnesota  the  records  of  the  proceedings  are  shielded  from 

publicity  (sec.  3225e). 

8.  EVIDENCE. 

There  are  few  statutory  provisions  regarding  evidence  in  bastardy 
proceedings.  The  English  rule  that  the  evidence  of  the  mother  must 
be  corroborated  (sec.  4  of  act  of  1872)  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
recent  act  of  Oregon  (1917)  but  does  not  otherwise  prevail  in  America. 
Louisiana  forbids  judgment  in  favor  of  the  mother  upon  her  own 
oath  supported  by  proof  of  cohabitation  with  the  alleged  father  out 
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of  his  own  house,  if  she  has  had  before  or  since  the  birth  of  the  child 
intercourse  with  other  men,  or  if  she  be  known  as  a  woman  of  dis- 
solute manners  (art.  210).  The  provision  in  South  Dakota  (sec.  810) 
that  evidence  of  the  previous  unchastity  of  the  female  shall  be  admis- 
sible goes  beyond  the  rule  of  the  common  law  where  such  evidence 
is  admitted  only  to  show  the  possible  paternity  of  another  (Corpus 
Juris,  Bastardy,  p.  990).  Connecticut  expressly  permits  evidence  of 
good  character  in  behalf  of  the  person  accused  as  being  the  father 
(sec.  6014). 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  law  of  evidence  in  bastardy  proceedings  is 
furnished  by  the  accusation  in  travail  or  extremity  of  labor:* 

On  general  principles  the  deposition  of  the  mother,  made  against 
the  defendant  before  trial  without  notice  to  him,  would  not  be  admis- 
sible against  him  (1  Koot,  Conn.,  154),  but  it  might  be  different  if  the 
deposition  were  a  dying  declaration,  and  the  statutes  of  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  and  Mississippi  expressly  admit  such  a  dying  declaration 
made  in  childbirth. 

The  accusation  in  travail  which  we  find  in  the  legislation  of  the 
New  England  States,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  some  other  jurisdictions 
is,  however,  not  a  dying  declaration,  but  simply  a  statement  made 
concerning  the  paternity  of  the  child  during  the  labor  of  childbirth 
and  constantly  adhered  to.  Such  an  accusation  was  in  the  earlier 
New  EIngland  l^islation  required  as  a  foundation  for  bastardy  pro- 
ceedings, and  later  became  merely  admissible  evidence,  the  woman 
being  now  aDowed  to  testify  as  to  her  own  statement  (Akeson  t;. 
Doidge,  225  Mass*  574,  114  N.  E.  736),  while  formerly  when  parties  in 
interest  were  incompetent  to  testify  evidence  of  the  accusation  in 
travail  had  to  be  given  by  others  (2  Mass.  411). 

The  law  of  Tennessee  on  the  subject  of  proof  is  altogether  peculiar. 
If  the  mother  upon  oath  accuses  any  man  of  being  the  father  of  the 
illegitimate  child,  the  person  accused  is,  upon  the  hearing  at  the 
county  court,  adjudged  the  reputed  father  of  the  child  unless  he  file 
an  affidavit  clearly  setting  forth  that  justice  requires  an  issue  to  be 
made  to  try  the  truth  of  the  charge.  If  the  affidavit  denies  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  mother  of  the  child  from  the  first  of  the  t^nth 
month  to  the  first  of  the  sixth  month  next  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  it  shall  be  received  as  evidence  on  the  trial  (sees.  7342,  7343). 

This  provision  can  be  traced  back  to  a  colonial  law  of  North  Caro- 
lina (1741,  ch.  14>,  which  requires  the  defendant  to  be  adjudged  the 
father  of  the  child  upon  the  charge  on  oath  of  the  mother.  £ven 
now  in  North  Carolina  the  finding  is  required  to  be  against  the  de- 
fendant at  the  first  hearing  unless  he  deny  the  woman's  charge  under 
oath  (see.  254\  and  the  woman's  charge  is  presumptive  evidence  on 
appeal  (sec.  255^. 
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9.  JUDGMENT  OR  ORDER. 

If  on  the  trial  the  issue  is  found  against  the  person  charged,  the 
substance  of  the  judgment  against  him  is  an  order  for  support, 
although  in  some  States  the  judgment  takes  instead  thereof,  or  in 
addition  thereto,  the  form  of  a  fine.  Expenses  for  confinement  are 
expressly  provided  for  in  a  few  States  (Arizona,  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wisconsin). 

The  amount  of  the  support  is  quite  conmionly  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  or  sometimes  of  the  jury,  without  fixing  any  standard  of 
maintenance  either  by  the  station  in  life  of  the  mother  or  of  the  father. 
In  some  of  the  States,  particularly  in  New  England,  the  law  merely 
requires  that  the  father  assist  the  mother  in  the  support  of  the  child. 

Where  the  civil  obligation  of  support  is  thrown  in  general  terms 
upon  the  father,  as  it  is  in .  Calif ornia,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  general  law  of  parent  and  child  places  a  concurrent  or  sub: 
sidiary  duty  of  support  upon  the  mother,  since  otherwise  she  may  be 
relieved  entirely.     The  law  of  California  covers  this  point  clearly. 

The  order  or  judgment  is  usually  not  for  one  lump  sum  but  for 
annual,  monthly,  or  weekly  payments.  Under  some  laws  the  person 
to  whom  the  payment  is  to  be  made  is  not  specified,  the  duty  being 
merely  to  pay  toward  the  support  of  the  child,  in  which  case  the 
mother  would  be  the  natural  recipient;  sometimes  the  payment  is 
directed  to  be  made  to  her;  in  other  laws,  to  designated  authorities 
(clerk  of  court,  poor-law. authorities)  or  to  a  guardian  of  the  child; 
sometimes,  in  the  alternative,  to  the  mother,  or  if  she  be  an  improper 
person  (or  dead)  to  a  person  designated  by  the  court  (Indiana,  sec. 
1027) ;  in  Connecticut,  to  the  selectmen,  if  the  mother  misapplies  the 
money  paid  to  her  (6008);  often  '4n  such  manner  as  the  court  shall 
direct.*'  It  seems  that  a  continuing  discretion  of  the  court  is  the 
wisest  form  of  legislative  provision  to  care  not  only  for  differences 
between  individual  cases  but  for  varying  conditions  in  the  same  case. 

In  England  under  the  act  of  1844  (7  and  8  Vict.,  ch.  101)  the  pay- 
ment was  made  to  the  mother,  unless  she  was  under  special  disabil- 
ities (unsound  mind,  under  sentence) .  The  law  was,  however,  changed 
in  1914  (aflSliation  orders  act,  1914):  All  payments  are  made  to  a 
collecting  oflBcer  of  the  court,  and  he  may  proceed  for  recovery  of 
payments.  The  collecting  oflScer  pays  to  the  mother  or  to  such  other 
person  as  is  named  in  the  affiliation  order  the  amount  paid  to  him 
without  any  deduction,  his  remuneration  (not  to  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  paid  through  him)  being  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
The  payments  under  the  English  act  are  made  weekly. 

The  different  State  laws  grant  sums  that  vary  greatly  in  amount. 
In  North  Carolina  the  judgment  is  for  a  fine  of  $10  and  a  single  pay- 
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ment  of  $50;  Arkansas  gives  from  $1  to  $3  a  month;  South  Carolina, 
$25  a  year;  Tennessee,  $40  the  first  year,  $30  the  second,  and  $20 
the  third;  Maryland,  which  until  1912  allowed  not  exceeding  $50  por 
year,  changed  the  amount  to  $15  per  month;  Delaware  allows  $5  to 
$^10  a  month.  The  two  most  liberal  States'  allowances  are  not  exceed- 
ing $250  the  first  year  and  $150  each  of  the  next  succeeding  10  yearn 
in  South  Dakota  and  not  exceeding  $200  for  the  first  year  and  not 
exceeding  $150  per  year  for  the  next  succeeding  17  years  in  Utah. 

That  the  legislature  in  fixing  low  amounts  did  not  on  the  whole 
run  counter  to  prevailing  sentiment  appears  from  the  indications  that 
reported  cases  give  as  to  the  allowances  fixed  by  the  discretion  of 
courts  and  juries.  The  earlier  New  York  cases  show  amounts ^from 
60  to  75  cents  a  week,  and  as  late  as  1886  we  find  a  mention  of  $1.50 
a  week  (40  Hun  320).  In  Iowa  the  supreme  court  has  held  $100 
the  first  year,  with  $50  annually  thereafter  up  to  a  total  of  $700,  not 
to  be  excessive. 

Nor  do  the  more  liberal  statutory  amounts  compare  unfavorably 
with  per  capita  allowances  imder  mothers'  pensions  laws.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  law  of  bastardy  support  is  controlled  by  standards  of 
poor  relief.  In  any  event  thei  alimony  is  measured  by  the  mother's 
and  not  by  the  father's  position  in  life,  and,  although  the  laws  may 
not  express  it  in  that  way,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  assistance  to  her. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is,  on  the  face,  a  radical  departure  in 
the  new  law  of  Massachusetts  of  1913  to  require  the  father  to  support 
his  illegitimate  child  as  though  the  child  were  legitimate.  Even  so, 
if  the  mother  has  the  custody,  the  support  is  in  practice  apt  to  be 
measured  by  her  standard  of  living,  and  a  more  explicit  statutory 
direction  would  be  necessary  to  overcome  this  inevitable  tendency. 
A  general  civil  obligation  of  the  father  to  support  the  illegitimate 
child,  such  as  exists  in  California,  is  likely  to  work  out  in  the  same  way. 

The  duration  of  the  support  is  fixed  perhaps  more  conunonly  in 
the  statute  than  the  amoimt.  Where  no  limit  is  stated,  as  in 
Kansas,  the  minority  of  the  child  would  be  the  maximum  period. 
This  is  the  stated  period  in  Massachusetts,  and  California  also  speaks 
of  the  minor  child.  Colorado,  Mississippi,  and  Utah  set  the  age  limit 
at  18.  If  in  these  States  the  statutes  can  be  construed  as  entitling 
the  illegitimate  child  to  support  beyond  the  age  of  self-support,  they 
place  such  child  in  a  position  more  favored  than  the  legitimate  child, 
which  the  father  may  by  emancipation  throw  upon  his  own  resources 
when  he  has  become  capable  of  supporting  himself.  In  Vermont 
the  duty  extends  for  the  period  during  which  the  child  is  imlikely 
.  to  be  able  to  support  himself.  Under  the  ordinary  law  of  parent 
and  child  the  absolute  duty  of  support  would  hardly  extend  beyond 
the  age  of  16,  which  would  accord  with  advanced  standards  of  child- 
labor  legislation.     This  is  the  age  limit  set  by  the  Wisconsin  bastardy 
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law,  while  Georgia  and  Hawaii  name  14,  which  is  also  the  age  most 
conmionly  foimd  in  recent  child-labor  legislation.  Lower  age  limits 
are,  however,  encountered  in  bastardy  laws:  Twelve  years  in  Mary- 
land (mitil  1912,  7  years) ;  10  years  in  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Illinois; 
7  years  in  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  provides  for  only  three  annual 
paym^its. 

Provisions  regarding  custody  are  rare,  the  assumption  being  gen- 
erally that  the  mother  will  keep  the  child.  A  declaratory  law  to  that 
effect  was  enacted  in  New  Jersey  in  1913.  In  Illinois  and  Utah  the 
father  is  expressly  declared  to  be  not  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the 
child  until  the  child  arrives  at  the  age  of  10,  unless  on  notice  to  the 
mother  and  on  fuU  hearing  she  is  found  not  to  be  a  suitable  person. 
This  provision  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  adjudged  father  is 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child  by  reas(m  of  his  paternity.  On 
principle,  in  view  of  the  sUence  of  the  statutes  and  of  the  absence  of 
any  commcm-law  right,  the  right  of  the  father  to  the  custody  of  the 
illegitimate  child  must  be  considered  at  least  doubtful.  The  mother 
has  the  law  of  nature*  on  her  side.  The  matter  should  be  set  clear  by 
exphcit  statutory  provision,  and  the  father's  right  to  custody  should 
be  made  to  depend  on  legitimation. 

10.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  ORDER. 

Peculiar  provisions  in  addition  to  those  for  the  enforcement  of  other 
judgm^its  are  called  for  by  the  periodicity  of  ahmony  payments 
and  by  the  common  irresponsibility  of  fattiers  of  illegitimate  children. 
The  latter  circumstance  makes  lien  or  attachment  provisions,  which 
are  foxmd  in  a  few  States,  practically  less  valuable  than  methods 
which  exercise  a  more  personal  pressure. 

It  is  the  rule  to  require  the  defendant  who  is  adjudged  to  be  the 
father  of  the  child  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  the  support. 
This  is  done  through  the  finding  of  sureties.  In  default  of  such  secur- 
ity the  defendant  is  committed  to  jail,  and  in  several  States  the  failure 
or  refusal  to  comply  with  an  order  to  pay  is  treated  as  contemptof  court 
(Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Utah).  In  many  States  (Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming)  the  imprisonment 
is  cleariy  conceived  in  part  as  punishment,  for  it  is  only  after  a  defi- 
nite time  has  be^i  served  that  the  defendant  on  proof  of  inabihty 
is  entitled  to  a  discharge,  his  liabihfy  to  pay  being  nevertheless 
continued  (Arizona,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Michigan).  Inabihty 
entitles  him  to  dischaige,  the  period  of  confinement  varying  be- 
twe^i  90  days  and  1  year,  or  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  ^e  court 
(New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York).  The  discharge  is  without 
prejudice  to  further  proceedings  in  case  of  subsequent  ability. 

In  Iowa  the  provision  for  imprisonment  imder  bastardy  laws  was, 
at  an  early  date,  held  superseded  by  the  constitutional  provision 
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against  imprisonment  for  debt  (Holmes  v.  State,  2  Iowa,  601,  1850)^ 
and  that  State  relies  under  its  present  laws  upon  lien  and  attachment 
provisions;  but  in  most  of  the  States  the  imprisonment  feature  of  the 
law  has  either  not  been  questioned  on  constitutional  grounds  or  has 
been  sustained.  In  Indiana  the  constitutional  protection  has  beeu 
held  to  apply  only  to  strictly  contractual  debts.  (Lower  v.  Wallick, 
25  Ind.  68,  1865.) 

,  Special  facilities  for  compelling  payment  are  furnished  by  laws 
which  treat  bastardy  or  the  nonsupport  of  illegitimate  children  as  a 
crime.  Thus,  in  California,  the  convicted  defendant  may  be  employed 
on  public  works  and  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1.50  a  day  in  pay* 
ment  for  such  work  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  child.  The  law 
of  North  Carolina  permits  the  defendant  to  bind  himself  out  as  an 
apprentice,  the  price  being  paid  to  the  county  treasurer. 

In  Massachusetts  the  court  may  place  the  defendant  on  probation 
and  suspend  his  sentence  on  condition  of  periodical  payments  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years.  Upon  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
order  the  suspended  sentence  may  be  enforced.  A  similar  provision 
is  foimd  in  Colorado. 

In  Wisconsin  the  nonsupport  act,  which  applies  to  illegitimate  chil- 
dren under  16,  provides  that  the  court  may  instead  of  imposing  a 
penalty  make  an  order  for  weekly  payments  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  or  to  a  trustee 
appointed  by  the  court,  and  may  release  the  defendant  upon  his 
recognizance  to  comply  with  such  order.  Upon  violation  of  the  order, 
the  suspended  penalty  may  be  enforced  and  any  sum  recovered  upon 
the  recognizance  may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  (R,  St, 
1917,  sec.  4587c). 

To  a  similar  statute  (Laws  1917,  ch.  51)  West  Virginia  adds  the 
provision  that  if  a  fine  is  imposed  and  not  paid  the  parent  may  be 
required  to  do  labor,  for  which  a  daily  sum  may  be  allowed  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  In  Delaware  (Code  1915,  sees. 
3033-3043)  there  may  be  a  sentence  to  hard  labor,  with  a  daily  > 
allowance  of  50  cents  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  . 

In  Pennsylvania  (by  law  of  1917,  No.  145)  the  order  for  the  payment 
to  the  mother  of  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  birth  of  the  child  may 
be  enforced,  upon  failure  to  give  a  bond,  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  in  which  case  a  daily  wage  of  65  cents  is  to  be  paid  to  a  person 
designated  by  the  court,  or  the  court  may  discharge  the  defendant 
upon  his  own  recognizance  in  the  custody  of  a  probation  officer; 
and  (by  act  1917,  No.  290)  in  proceedings  for  willful  failure  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  an  illegitimate  child  the  court  instead  of 
imposing  a  fine  may  make  an  order  for  a  periodical  payment  upon 
recognizance,  with  or  without  surety,  and  may  suspend  execution. 
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The  provision  for  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  the  judgment  or  of  the  giving  of  a  bond  is  also  found  in 
Alabama  (sec.  6377).     , 

11.  COMPROMISE  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

If  the  theory  of  bastardy  support  legislation  were  the  enforcement 
of  an  antecedent  civil  obligation  of  the  father  toward  the  mother, 
the  right  of  the  two  to  settle  for  the  claim  (subject  to  possible  reUef 
in  case  of  fraud  or  overreaching)  would  logically  follow.  Where 
under  the  law  the  mother  has  the  exclusive  right  to  complain  there 
is  some  plausible  support  for  such  a  theory,  although  even  then  it 
may  appear  from  other  provisions  that  the  mother  is  not  the  only 
party  in  interest. 

Where  poor-law  authorities  are  authorized  to  institute  proceedings, 
the  theory  of  the  purely  civil  obligation  toward  the  mother  is  nega- 
tived, and  the  right  to  settle  should  on  principle  be  denied;  *  and  a 
settlement  would  then  be  merely  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  equities  of  the  mother  and  such  discretion  as  court  or  jury  may 
possess  in  fixing  the  terms  of  the  judgment. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  policy,  even  a  liberal  payment  made  to 
the  mother  in  good  faith  may  be  an  unwise  provision  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  child,  although  normally  the  certainty  and  finaUty  of 
such  a  disposition  will  outweigh  its  possible  disadvantages.  In  any 
event  the  matter  is  a  proper  one  for  statutory  regulation. 

Only  a  few  States  recognize  the  right  of  the  adidt  mother  (making 
express  exception  for  the  infant  mother)  to  settle  with  the  father 
without  any  quaUfication  (Indiana,  Kansas,  Oregon) ;  a  stated  sum 
as  the  condition  of  a  valid  settlement  is  fixed  in  Utah  (S500)  and  in 
Illinois  ($400).  More  commonly  the  settlement  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  court  or  poor-law  officials,  or  liable  to  be  objected  to 
by  the  latter.  In  Minnesota  and  Ohio  the  compromise  payment 
must  be  coupled  with  a  bond  to  indemnify  the  public  against  possible 
charges  for  relief. 

12.  EFFECT  OF  DEATH  UPON  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

Most  of  the  statutes  contain  no  explicit  provisions. 

In  Maryland,  when  bond  has  been  given  by  the  father  and  he  there- 
after dies,  payment  may  be  enforced  out  of  his  estate,  with  a  limita- 
tion to  S500,  and  to  one-half  of  a  child's  intestate  share  (sec.  10  of 
act).  In  Indiana  the  right  of  action  survives,  if  the  putative  father 
dies  either  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution  and 
after  the  preliminary  examination,  against  his  personal  representa- 

1  Nevada  (^ec.  765)  provides  that  no  complaint  shall  be  settled  by  agreement  of  the  mother  and 
putative  &(faer. 
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lives.  -  A  similar  provisian  confined  to  death,  after  the  {MTeliminary 
examination  is  found  in  Kansas  and  Mississippi. 

A  number  of  States  provide  that  the  suit  shall  not  abate  by  the 
death  of  the  mother  if  the  child  be  living,  the  interest  both  of  tlio 
local  authorities  furnishing  relief  and  of  the  child  being  as  strong  after 
the  death  of  the  mother  as  before,  if  not  stronger  (so,  e.  g.,  Hawaii, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Vennont,  Wyoming). 

As  regards  the  death  of  the  child,  it  is  not  uncommonly  provided 
that  it  shall  not  abate  the  prosecution  if  the  mother  be  living,  but 
the  court  on  conviction  shall  take  the  death  into  consideration  and 
give  judgment  for  such  sum  as  it  may  deem  just.  So,  after  judg- 
ment, the  court  may  make  the  appropriate  reduction  in  the  amount 
payable  (so,  e.  g.,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Wyoming).  In  Rhode 
Island  special  reference  is  made  to  the  expense  of  lying-in,  and  of  tho 
support,  sickness,  and  burial  of  the  child.  In  Utah  the  death  of  the 
child,  as  well  as  a  stillbirth,  avoids  a  hoad  given.  In  New  York 
likewise  the  prosecution  is  dismissed  if  the  child  is  born  dead. 

13.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  ABSCONDING  DEFENDANT. 

In  practically  all  foreign  coimtries  the  enforcement  of  bastardy 
support  is  a  purely  domestic  problem,  and  there  is  no  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  attempt  to  deal  with  jurisdictional  difficulties.  It  is  other- 
wise in  the  United  States.  Each  State  is  for  purposes  of  police  legisla-r 
tion,  civil  or  criminal,  a  sovereign  and  independent  jiuisdiction,  and 
can  act  only  upon  subjects  that  are  within  its  own  territorial  boun- 
daries or  owe  it  allegiance.  The  process  of  a  State  court  does  not  by 
its  own  force,  without  the  aid  of  interstate  comity,  reach  those  who 
are  not  within  the  State  or  residents  of  the  State.  Extradition  is 
confined  to  criminal  prosecutions.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
jurisdiction  the  scope  of  which  is  national,  and  the  limits  of  tho 
Federal  Constitution  do  not  permit  national  legislation  dealing  ade- 
quately with  bastardy  support  in  general.  The  possibility  of  national 
legislation  permitting,  where  the  parties  are  citizesus  of  different 
States,  suits  for  bastardy  support  to  be  brought  in  a  Federal  court, 
and  making  a  nation-wide  judicial  process  available  for  such  purpose, 
may  be  dismissed  as  being  beyond  the  reach,  of  practical  policy. 

While  thus  the  States  are  legally  and  jurisdictionally  distinct,  there 
is  no  social  or  economic  separation.  Travel  and  migration  are  easy, 
and  to  transfer  one's  domicile  to  another  State  involves  no  serious 
sacrifice  of  habit  or  association,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young 
unmarried  men.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  important  metropolitan  communities  are  close  to  or  upon 
State  boundaries,  so  that  a  change  of  residence  to  another  State  means 
hardly  more  than  a  change  to  another  section  of  the  same  city. 
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How,  then,  can  legislation  deal  with  tbe  case  of  the  seducer  moving 
into  another  State  when  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
support  an  illegitimate  child  ? 

llie  discussion  of  available  metliods  is  confined  to  three  alterna- 
tives: Thetreatment  of  illegitimate  paternity  as  a  crime;  the  attempt 
to  hold  the  defendant  civilly  liable  though  he  can  not  be  served  within 
the  Sta.te ;  and  the  transfer  of  the  proceeding  from  the  residence  of  the 
complainant  to  the  residence  of  the  defendant. 

Bastardy  proceedings  as  criminal  prosecutions. 

Bastardy  proceedings  under  most  laws  have  a  quasi-criminal 
character;  they  are  often  conducted  by  magistrates  ^and  courts  hav- 
ing criminal  jurisdiction  and  the  process  which  is  xised  to  bring  tlic  de- 
fendant before  the  Courtis  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  not  a  siminions. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  courts  have  generally  held  the  proceed- 
ing, which  is  provided  for  in  most  of  the  States,  to  be  civil,  and  the  ^ 
trial  is  governed  by  principles  of  civil  and  not  of  criminal  law.  Tlio 
fact  of  paternity  is  not  in  terms  declared  a  misdemeanor,  and  imder 
the  usual  type  of  law  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  the  foundation 
of  a  demand  for  extradition  of  the  alleged  father. 

Exceptions  from^this  ordinary  type  of  bastardy  legislation  have 
long  been  known  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Pemisylvania 
bastardy  legislation  has  from  the  beginning  been  criminal  in  form, 
the  only  provision  for  proceeding  being  found  in  a  section  making 
fornication  and  bastardy  a  misdemeanor.  In  1913  Massachusetts 
abandoned  the  type  of  bastardy  legislation  which,  as  in  other  New 
England  States,  had  come  down  from  early  colonial  times  and  had 
remained  in  substance  imaltered  from  the  begixming  of  independent 
government,  and  made  the  begetting  of  an  illegitimate  child  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Where  the  matter  is  thus  reduced  to  the  terms  of  a  criminal  offense 
it  would  be  logical  to  make  the  act  of  illicit  intercourse  itself  a  mis- 
demeanor, as  is  done  in  Pennsylvania.  Otherwise  there  is  the 
curious  situation  that  an  act  is  not  criminal,  while  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  act  are  criminal,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
avert  the  criminal  consequences  of  the  noncriminal  act.  It  is  not  a 
quite  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that  the  legislature  allows  a  person 
under  such  a  statute  to  have  ilhcit  relations  at  his  peril,  taking 
cognizance  of  the  forbidden  act  only  as  it  results  in  a  specific  detri- 
ment to  the  commimity.  Even  if  it  is  within  the  legislative  power  to 
lay  down  such  a  rule,  its  anomalous  character  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
its  adoption. 

If  illegitimate  paternity  is  made  a  crime,  the  following  conse- 
quences should  be  considered,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  guarded 
against:  The  woman  would  be  an  accessory  to  the  offense,  and  care 
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should  be  taken  that  her  testimony  be  not  thereby  legally  weakened ; 
the  man's  privilege  not  to  testify  would  become  an  absolute  consti- 
tutional right;  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  against  the  man 
by  default;  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with  compromise  and 
settlement,  since  pubUc  offenses  can  not  be  the  subject  of  private 
agreement;  it  would  become  possible  to  prosecute  the  father  even 
against  the  will  of  a  mother  unwilling  to  disclose  his  name  and  willing 
to  assume  the  burden  of  the  child's  support;  the  statute  of  limita* 
tions — Which  for  criminal  offenses  is  usually  a  brief  one — ^would  run 
from  the  time  of  the  illicit  act,  or  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
child.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  latter  difficulty,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  nonsupport  of  the  illegitimate  child  a  distinct  and  continuing 
offense,  as  is  done  by  the  act  of  Massachusetts  of  1913. 

While  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  they 
call  for  more  elaborate  and  qualified  legislation,  and  the  departure 
from  the  prevailing  type  should  be  offset  by  compensating  advan- 
tages. Such  an  advantage  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  possi- 
bility of  prociu-ing  the  extradition  of  the  absconding  defendant. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  the  Federal  Constitution  gives  the  right  of 
extradition  for  every  crime,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  disinclina- 
tion to  extradite  for  misdemeanors  as  distinguished  from  felonies, 
and  it  is  stated  for  Pennsylvania  that  extradition  from  other  States 
on  the  charge  of  fornication  and  bastardy  can  not  be  procured.  In 
Ihe  enforcement  of  family  desertion  laws  the  same  difficidty — even 
if  an  imaginary  one — was  encountered,  and  the  grade  of  the  offense 
was  therefore  raised  in  some  States  to  that  of  felony.  The  wisdom 
of  this  has  been  questioned,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  legislatures 
will  hesitate  before  making  illegitimate  paternity,  which  is  now  often 
not  punishable  at  all,  a  felony.  However,  in  1917  this  was  done 
in  Minnesota.  Extradition  would  not  be  available  for  nonsupport 
unless  the  defendant  had  been  since  the  birth  of  the  child  a  resident 
of  the  prosecuting  State. 

Absconding  as  the  gist  of  the  offense, 

A  novel  experiment  in  dealing  with  the  problem  on  the  basis  of 
criminal  law  forms  part  of  the  comprehensive  legislation  on 
illegitimacy  enacted  in  Minnesota  in  1917.  Chapter  211  of  the  Laws 
of  1917  provides  that  if  issue  is  conceived  of  fornication,  and  within 
the  period  of  gestation  or  within  60  days  after  the  birth  of  a  living 
child  the  father  absconds  from  the  State  with  intent  to  evade  pro- 
ceedings to  establish  his  paternity  of  such  child,  he  is  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  shall  be  pimished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  not 
more  than  two  years. 

Should  this  form  of  legislation  (changing,  perhaps,  the  grade  from 
felony  to  misdemeanor)  be  recommended  for  general  adoption  1 
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o^         Tiethorj  '■^^^^t  of  this  legislation  is  to  facilitate  extradition,  does 

'^^       gist  -^^^^^^-'^^sen  answer  the  purpose?    Absconding  from  the  State 

\      itil  ♦  xT"       "^^e  offense.     When  and  where  is  the  offense  complete  t 

^       ^^^^  person  sets  his  foot  beyond  the  bomidary  of  the  State 

\  y    %        Vx      ^  Vs  beyond  its  jurisdiction.    Criminal  legislation  ordinarily 

^f-    %.  V>oundary  of  the  State.     In  order  to  be  extradited,  more- 

^  v^dual  must  be  a  fugitive  from  justice.     That  is  to  say, 

^   been  a  criminal  before  he  left  the  State;  if  his  offense 

^.Ting  the  State,  he  can  not  be  a  fugitive  when  he  leaves 

ot  a  mere  technicality,  for  it  is  unprecedented  in  our 

a  crime  to  leave  the  State.     In  foreign  countries  there 

f  the  offense  of  leaving  the  State  to  escape  military 

'e  a  person  who  does  this  is  treated  as  an  offender, 

contended  that  he  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  it 

"e  to  found  a  claim  to  extradition  on  the  act  of 

^        ,   though  it  might  be  based  upon  the  act  of 

ice. 

?  mended  by  making  it  an  offense  to  abscond 

\ence  ?     Theoretically  it  might;  but  in  many 

vvxc  would  be  gained,  for  the  great  metropolitan  commimities 

of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 

City,  and  others  lie  in  border  counties,  and  the  individual  might 

abscond  without  bringing  himself  within  the  law. 

Prosecution  for  abandonment  and  nonsupport. 

It  has  been  observed  before  that  an  abandonment  law  which  speaks 
cif  a  parent  and  his  child  or  minor  child  does  not  apply  to  the  father 
\vith  reference  to  an  illegitimate  child.  Indeed  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  abandonment  laws  appear  more  adapted  to  the  failure  to 
perform  the  ordinary  obligation  incidental  to  the  de  facto  family 
group. 

However,  a  number  of  States  expressly  include  the  illegitimate 

child  in  the  protection  of  the  abandonment  acts  (California,  Colorado, 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 

Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin).     Pennsylvania   (Laws  1917,  No. 

290)  makes  willful  noncontribution  to  the  support  of  an  illegitimate 

child   a  misdemeanor.     There   must   be   considerable   difficulty  in 

applying  either  the  term  ''abandonment*'  or  the  term  ''willful  failure 

to  support''  to  an  illegitimate  father  who  has  not  acknowledged  the 

cliild  before  the  paternity  has  been  established  by  judgment,  or  even 

^iJter  judgment  where  the  payment  of  a  definite  sum  to  the  mother 

oonetitutes  the  entire  duty  of  the  father,  and  the  statute  fails  to 

ttach  to  illegitimate  paternity  or  to  the  judgment  establishing  it  a 

eneral  duty  of  support.     In  Montana  and  Oklahoma  such  duty  of 

rupport  is  expressly  confined  to  the  parent  entitled  to  the  custody  of 

9O056*— -19 1 
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the  cliild.  The  duty  to  support  the  illegitimate  child  is  predicated 
in  general  terms  in  Wisconsin,  West  "Virgmia,  and  Delaware  and 
particularly  by  the  law  of  Minnesota  of  1917;  in  other  States  it 
follows  from  the  penalization  of  nonsupport  (New  Hampshire, 
Colorado).  It  must  be  questioned  whether  it  is  proper  to  cover 
in  the  same  context  and  by  exactly  the  same  provision  two  such 
entirely  different  forms  of  delinquency  as  failure  of  duty  with  regard 
to  a  legitimate  child,  and  with  regard  to  an  illegitimate  chOd  that  has 
nerer  been  placed  under  the  direct  care  of  the  father;  as,  e.  g.,  under 
the  law  of  California  which  provides  (Penal  Code  sees.  270-270c)  that 
it  shall  be  a  penal  offense  for  a  parent  of  a  le^timate  or  illegitimato 
minor  child  to  omit  willfully^,  without  legal  excuse,  to  furnish  necessary 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  medical  attendance. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  placing  upon  the  person  who  has 
been  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  the  child  a  general  duty  of  support 
and  then  making  nonsupport  on  the  part  of  the  adjudged  father  a 
penal  offense.    This  is  the  law  of  Minnesota  (1917). 

Civil  proceedings  against  persons  who  can  not  be  served  witliin 
the  State. 

Tliere  is  at  present  no  American  bastardy  statute  which  provides 
for  reaching  a  defendant  who  is  outside  of  the  State  otherwise  than 
by  the  attachment  of  property  which  he  may  happen  to  own  in  tho 
State. 

In  tho  absence  of  specific  statutory  provision  a  defendant  can  not 
be  served  by  publication  (Moyer  v,  Bucks,  2  Ind.  App.,  591 ;  Beckett 
V.  State,  4  Ind.  App.,  136). 

It  may  be  concealed  as  a  matter  of  theory  that  a  person  who  has 
left  the  State  without  ceasing  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  is 
still  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction  and  that  judgment  can  be  rendered 
against  him  upon  service  of  process  by  publication  and  actual  notice 
given  to  him  outside  of  the  State;  but  the  legislative  tendency  is 
very  strong  against  a  personal  judgment  based  upon  such  process  in 
a  common-law  action. 

The  tendency  would  be  rather  to  provide  for  an  equitable  proceed- 
ing, in  which  class  of  actions  service  of  process  by  publication  is 
more  conamonly  resorted  to,  and  therefore  to  make  the  proceeding 
primarily  one  to  establish  a  fact  (the  fact  of  paternity),  and  sec- 
ondarily to  establish  tho  existence  of  such  obligations  as  the  fact 
carries  with  it. 

In  Illinois  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  1917  embodying 
this  theory.*  It  provided  that  a  bill  of  complaint  in  cliancery  may  be 
filed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  who  is  the  father  of  the  child. 
The  defendant,  if  not  in  the  State,  may  be  swved  persondly  outside 
of  tlie  State  and  by  publication,  and  if  personally  served  without 
the  State  may  be  proceeded  against  by  default.     The  judgment  may 

I  Xliis  bill  did  not  become  a  law. 
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then  establish  that  the  defendant  is  the  father  of  the  child,  and  that 
as  to  such  father  the  child  is  to  all  legal  intents  and  purposes  his 
child.  The  court  may  in  addition  decree  reasonable  support  and 
maintenance.  The  decree  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts 
found  in  all  subsequent  proceedings;  including  criminal  proceedings 
for  ncmsupport  and  like  offenses. 

This  proposed  law  purports  to  aUow  proceedings  against  persons 
residing  outside  of  the  State.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  decree  makes 
the  child  to  all  legal  intents  and  purposes  the  child  of  the  father 
''as  to  such  father."  Apart  from  the  practical  difficulties  which 
such  qualified  legitimation  would  encounter  in. legislative  bodies  the 
State  would  have  power  only  to  fix  the  status  of  the  resident  child, 
but  not  that  of  the  nonresident  father;  in  other  words,  the  imposi- 
ti<»i  of  the  obligation  to  support  would  be  without  jurisdictional 
foundation*  If  the  child  were  to  be  treated  as  illegitimate  there 
would  be  the  further  difficulty  that  the  ''status"  of  illegitimacy 
carries  at  common  law  no  rights  whatever  and  that  therefore  the 
proceeding  would  characterize  itself  plainly  as  one  to  enforce  a 
personal  obligation  of  maintenance.  Against  nonresidents  of  the 
State  the  proi>osed  law  of  Illinois  would  therefore  fail  of  its  purpose. 
It  might  be  theoretically  available  against  persons  who  while  outside 
of  the  State  continue  to  be  residents  of  Illinois;  but  here  the  question 
of  fact  presents  a  difficulty.  For  a  change  of  residence  from  State 
to  State  can  be  accomplished  at  the  moment  of  migration,  4f  there  is 
an  intent  to  that  effect,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  disprove  such 
intent  against  the  oath  of  the  defendant  desiring  to  prove  himself  a 
nonresident. 

Civil  proceedings  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  defendant  resides* 

The  constitutional  difficulty  of  establishing  jurisdiction  over  a 
defendant  outside  of  the  State  disappears  if  the  proceedings  for 
support  are  brought  in  the  State  to  which  he  has  gone.  It  would  not 
be  po^ible  to  permit  a  criminal  prosecution  in  a  State  other  than  the 
one  where  the  offense  has  been  committed;  and  where  the  alleged 
father  goes  to  another  State,  he  does  not  commit  an  offense  against 
the  law  of  that  State  by  not  supporting  a  child  which  is  outside  the 
State.  An  obligation  may,  however,  be  made  civilly  enforceable 
although  it  has  been  contracted  outside  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the 
opening  of  the  State  courts  to  nonresident  mothers  for  the  institution 
of  civil  bastardy  proceedings  is  a  matter  of  legislative  discretion. 
A  State  can  not  in  this  way  afford  relief  to  mothers  left  in  its  own 
jurisdiction  by  absconding  fathers,  but  only  to  mothers  of  other 
States  where  the  father  is  found  in  its  own  jurisdiction;  but  in  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  uniform  bastardy  legislation  the  benefit  of 
reciprocity  may  furnish  a  sufficient  inducement  and  justification  for 
legislation  which,  considered  by  itself,  has  a  somewhat  altruistic 
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character.  Even  without  legislation,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  a  State 
permits  nonresidents  to  sue  residents  upon  any  transitory  cause  of 
action  recognized  by  the  common  law. 

Ordinarily  it  will,  of  course,  be  more  desirable  for  the  mother  to 
prosecute  in  her  own  domicile,  but  where  the  alleged  father  has 
absconded  the  difficulty  of  rC/aching  him  and  enforcing  a  claim 
against  him,  either  through  equitable  proceedings  against  an  absent 
party  or  through  criminal  prosecution  involving  extradition,  may 
easily  outweigh  the  inconvenience  of  suing  in  another  State  and  the 
possibility  of  this  alternative  would  certainly  be  an  advantage. 

Some  States  even  now  allow  a  woman  to  sue  where  the  defendaiit 
resides  or  may  be  found.  Even  though  these  provisions  may  have 
been  intended  to  enure  mainly  to  the  benefit  of  a  woman  residing  in 
another  district  of  the  same  Stat-e,  their  wording  makes  them  appli- 
cable in  favor  of  a  nonresident  woman.  Many  States,  however,  rec- 
ognize only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  woman's  residence  pr  of  the  place 
of  the  birth  of  the  child. 

It  would  be  a  simple  and  effective  reform  to  make  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  defendant's  residence  available  by  the  legislation  of  every 
State. 

Provision  for  both  criminal  and  civil  proceedings. 

California  permits  a  civil  suit  to  enforce  support  and  also  a  criminal 
prosecutiop  for  nonsupport.  This  shows  the  possibility  of  cumula- 
tive remedies.  The  prevailing  type  of  legislation  offers  the  advantage 
that  the  same  proceeding  may  be  used  to  establish  paternity  and  to 
compel  support  by  the  combined  resources  of  civil  and  criminal 
procedure.  It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  unwise  to  discard  the 
present  form  of  bastardy  support  legislation  altogether.  But  in 
particular  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  sue  to  establish  paternity  or 
to  enforce  support  by  a  civil  action,  or — after  paternity  has  been 
established — to  punish  nonsupport  and  use  the  efficacious  methods 
of  suspended  sentence  and  probation  or  of  compulsory  and  com- 
pensated labor.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  offer  all  these 
remedies  to  be  used  either  cumulatively  or  in  the  alternative,  as 
circumstances  may  dictate.  This  is  no  more  than  what  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  many  other  grievances  which  create  legal  and  equitable 
causes  of  action  and  at  the  same  time  subject  the  wrongdoer  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

POSSIBLE  CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  ILLE- 
GITIMATE CHILD, 

1.  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  PROVISION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  CHILD. 

This  is  plainly  inadequate  in  most  of  the  laws.  If  the  payments 
are  not  too  low,  the  period  of  support  is  certainly  inmost  of  the  States 
too  brief.  Legislation  should  consider  child-labor  policies  and  their 
effects;  14  years  should  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  age  at  which  the 
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child  can  be  expected  to  begin  earning  money,  and  16  years  should 
be  the  normal  age  to  which  the  duty  of  support  should  extend.  If 
extended  beyond  that  age  in  cases  other  than  incapacity  of  some 
sort,  the  illegitimate  child  would  occupy  a  more  favored  position 
than  the  lawful  child,  who  can  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources  when 
capable  of  self-support. 

As  regards  amoimts,  the  upper  limits  are,  in  nearly  all  States  in 
which  such  limits  are  set,  too  low.  It  is  true  that  where  the  allowance 
is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  court  or  jury,  the  amounts 
awarded  do  not  seem  to  exceed  these  limits.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  statutory  amounts  are  perhaps  not  grossly  at 
variance  with  prevailing  sentiment.  There  appears  to  be  no  disposi- 
tion to  extend  the  generosity  commonly  shown  to  the  woman  in 
breach  of  promise  suits  to  the  child  in  bastardy  proceedings.  The 
measiu'e  of  damages  in  case  of  breach  of  promise  to  marry  is  not 
controlled  by  any  statute,  but  is  entirely  a  matter  of  judicial  practice, 
and  it  would  be  a  new  departure  in  legislative  policy  to  force  upon 
courts  or  jiu'ies  a  greater  liberality  in  awarding  support  allowances 
than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  at  present.  If  such  a  policy 
were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  upon  some  standard. 
In  breach  of  promise  suits  the  wealth  of  the  defendant  is  commonly 
taken  as  furnishing  such  standard.  Applied  to  support  proceedings, 
this  would  mean  that  the  standard  of  the  child's  maintenance  would 
be  governed  by  the  father's  position  in  life.  The  German  Civil  Code 
makes  the  mother's  positionJn  life  controlling  (sec.  1708).  Considering 
that  the  child  grows  up  with  the  mother  and  amidst  her  social  sur- 
roundings, an  allowance  much  exceeding  the  needs  of  a  corresponding 
support  would  be  incongruous  and  might  produce  untoward  results. 
The  award  of  a  liunp  sum  to  be  placed  in  trust  for  the  child,  applying 
so  much  of  the  income  as  is  needful  to  the  child's  support,  would 
probably  be  a  wiser  provision.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  done 
at  present  is  to  remove  the  low  maximum  limits,  and  leave  the  extent 
of  support  to  judicial  discretion  to  be  guided  by  the  circumstances 
of  each  case. 

Particular  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  care  of  the  child  at  the 
time  of  its  birth  and  during  its  early  infancy,  which  are  the  most 
critical  stages  from  the  point  of  view  of  conservation  of  himian  life. 
The  laws  which  require  larger  payments  for  the  first  year  than  for 
subsequent  years  recognize  this.  The  like  purpose  would  be  served 
by  permitting  at  the  first  hearing  some  provision  to  be  made  to  cover 
expenses  of  confinement,  but  in  advance  of  the  determination  of 
paternity  by  regular  trial,  nothing  can  be  demanded  beyond  security, 
and  a  provision  to  that  effect  is  foimd  in  a  number  of  States. 

In  this  connection  should  also  be  noted  the  legislation  for  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  institutions  which  are  apt  to  have  the  first 
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care  of  illegitimate  children,  such  as  maternity  hospitals,  childrea's 
homes,  etc.  In  Massachusetts  persons  receiving  illegitimate  childroa 
for  board  are  required  to  notify  the  State  board  of  charities,  which 
may  exercise  a  general  custody  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  (ch.  83, 
sees.  17,  18). 

Massachusetts  has  also  a  provision  (ch.  83,  sec.  13)  whereby  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  under  2  years  of  age  may^  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  board  of  charities,  give  up  the  infant  to  the 
board  for  adoption;  and  the  board  may  in  its  discretion  receive  the 
infant.  The  surrender  operates  as  a  consent  to  any  adoption  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  board. 

2.  PROVISIONS  FOR  GUARDIANSHIP  AND  PERMANENT  CARE. 

Any  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform  should  consider  the  creation 
of  an  official  guardianship,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  varying 
and  developing  circumstances  of  each  case;"  and  to  standardize  the 
legal  duties  of  fathers  toward  the  illegitimate  offspring. 

The  legislation  "of  Minnesota  of  1917  marks  an  important  step  in 
this  direction.  Chapter  194  is  entitled:  An  act  to  give  the  State 
board  of  control  general  duties  for  the  protection  of  defective,  ill^iti- 
mate,  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children,  with  authority 
to  act  as  guardian  of  children;  and  to  provide  for  child-welfare 
boards  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties.  The  powers  of  legal  guardianship  extend  to  cases  of 
children  committed  to  the  board  or  to  institutions  under  its  manage- 
ment by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Under  the  revised 
juvenile  court  act  of  1917  (ch.  397)  the  term  ^'dependent  child"  in- 
cludes every  illegitimate  child,  and  every  such  child  is  therefore 
subject  to  commitment  to  the  State  board.  The  same  act,  how- 
ever, also  provides  that  the  child  shall  not  be  taken  from  its 
parents  without  their  consent,  unless  the  separation  shall  be  found 
needful  to  ''prevent  serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
Where  the  mother  is  faithful  and  only  the  father  is  delinquent  iu 
his  duty  the  power  would  therefore  seem  normally  inoperative. 
Section  2,  which  does  not  speak  of  legal  guardianship,  is  more 
valuable  to  the  child.  It  charges  the  State  board  of  control  with 
a  general  duty  to  take  care  that  the  interests  of  an  illegitimate 
child  are  safeguarded  and  that  there  is  secured  to  him  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  care,  support,  and  educatioa 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  if  bom  of  lawful  marriage.  For  this 
pin-pose  the  boftrd  is  given  power  to  initiate  legal  and  other 
action,  and  to  make  such  provision  as  the  interests  of  the  child 
from  time  to  time  require.  These  phrases,  though  liberally  con- 
strued, fall  short  of  the  powers  of  legal  guardianship;  but  even 
under  a  conservative  construction,  they  permit  the  exercise  of  activa 
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and  continuing  supervision  and  advice  such  as  no  other  American 
legislation  provides  for. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  administrative  organization  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board.  It  may  appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  of  a 
chief  executive  officer  and  such  assistants  as  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  For  a  reasonably  adequate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  illegitimate  child,  local  as  well  as  State 
organs  are  indispensable^  and  these  are  provided  for  in  sections  4 
and  5.  Upon  the  request  of  a  county  board,  the  State  board  may 
appoint  a  child-welfare  board  for  the  county.  This  board  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  State  board  (two  women;  in  the 
larger  cities  five  members),  and  a  member  of  the  county  board  and 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  ex  officio;  the  three  appointed 
members  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  board,  and  the  State  board 
determines  the  duties  of  the  county  child-welfare  board.  The 
county  child-welfare  board  appoints  a  secretary  and  executive 
assistants;  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  board,  fixes  their 
salaries.  Where  there  is  no  child-welfare  board  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  may  appoint  a  local  agent  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
board,  whose  salary  is  fixed  by  the  judge,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Cfounty  board.  Under  these  provisions,  while  the  local  organization 
is  not  absolutely  compulsory,  there  is  at  least  a  roasonable  assurance 
that  there  will  be  a  local  agen6y  wherever  needed. 

The  State  board  is  further  aided  by  a  provision  in  another  law 
(1917,  ch.  212)  to  the  effect  that  the  officer  in  charge  or  licensee  of 
any  hospital  in  which  a  pregnant  woman  or  woman  with  a  newborn 
child,  or  such  child,  is  received  for  care  shall  use  due  diligence  to 
ascertain  whether  the  child  is  legitimate,  and,  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  child  is  or  will  be  illegitimate,  that  he  shall  make 
report  to  the  State  board  of  control  (sec.  8). 

It  is  to  legislation  of  this  type  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  effec* 
tual  enforcement  of  illegitimate  support  l^islation. 

S.  POSSIBLE  IMPROVEMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  CHILD. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  legislation  concerning  the  status  of  the  illegit- 
imate child  (aside  from  the  ordinary  support  proceedings)  suggests 
the  desirability  of  providing  in  all  the  States  for — 

1.  A  declaration  that  the  issue  of  null  marriages  is  legitimate. 

2.  A  proceeding  to  establish  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy. 

3.  L^itimation  by  subsequent  marriage  of  the  father  and  mother, 
where  the  father  acknowledges  the  child. 

4.  The  possibihty  of  volimtary  legitimation  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  or  where  marriage  or  adoption  is  impossible. 

5.  The  possibility  of  adoption  by  the  father. 
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6.  A  declaration  that  the  relation  of  mother  and  child  is  the  same 
whether  the  child  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

Can  the  law  safely  go  further  and  give  the  child  the  status  of  a 
legitimate  child  with  reference  to  the  father  ? 

It  has  been  seen  that  this  has  been  attempted  in  North  Dakota. 
There  an  act  of  1917  declares  every  child  to  be  the  legitimate  child  of 
the  natural  parents,  entitled  to  support  and  education,  and  to  inherit 
from  the  natural  parents  and  their  kindred,  and  merely  withholds  the 
right  to  dwell  with  the  father^s  family  if  the  father  is  married  to  some 
other  woman.  So  it  has  been  proposed  in  Illinois  to  give  the  decree  in 
bastardy  proceedings  the  effect  of  making  the  child  ''to  all  legal 
intents  and  purposes  ^  '^  the  child  of  the  father  as  far  as  the  father  is 
concerned. 

The  practicability  of  such  legitimation  of  the  child  by  the  fiat  of  the 
law  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  The  normal  legal  relation  between 
parent  and  child  involves  the  social  foundation  of  a  lawful  or  de  facto 
marriage;  without  this,  it  is  in  fact  a  different  relation — a  fact  which 
no  dictate  of  legislation  can  alter.  It  is  true  that  where,  upon  a 
divorce,  the  child  is  awarded  to  the  mother  it  has  the  status  of  a  legiti- 
mate child  of  the  father  without  the  corresponding  social  habitat,  but 
there  is  the  essential  difference  that  in  this  case  the  father  who  is  de- 
prived of  the  custody  normally  stiU  retains  his  parental  affection  and 
interest,  while  in  the  case  of  the  illegitimate  child  the  father  refuses 
to  admit  the  child  into  his  household  from  the  very  beginning  of  its 
life. 

If  the  legislator  declares  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  the  lawful 
child  of  the  father,  he  should  have  a  clear  realization  of  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  provision  and  consider  particxilarly  what  follows  with 
regard  to  ciistody,  rights  of  inheritance,  and  name.' 

It  has  not  been  suggested  that  legislation  should  require  the  father 
to  assume  the  custody  of  the  child.  The  infant  of  tender  years  is 
naturally  left  to  the  mother  in  its  own  interest,  and  the  father  would 
frequently  be  in  no  position  to  give  it  proper  care.  Illinois  gives  to  the 
father  a  right  to  the  custody  of  the  illegitimate  child  when  the  same 
has  reached  the  age  of  10;  and  before,  if  the  mother  is  imfit.  A 
requirement  that  the  father  assume  the  custody  of  the  child  approach- 
ing the  age  of  adolescence  would  create  a  legal  obligation  novel  and 
without  precedent;  for  the  father  may  now  give  up  the  custody  of 
his  lawful  child,  so  long  as  he  provides  for  its  maintenance  and  support. 
A  duty  of  custody  is  unknown  to  our  law,  and  if  it  is  impracticable 

1  The  proposed  bil]  did  not  become  a  law. 

*  Even  as  regards  maintenance  the  illegitimate  child  has ,  in  some  respects  and  in  the  absence  of  nonsopport 
or  abandonment  laws,  more  effectual  remedies  than  the  legitimate  child .  The  law  of  Tennessee  thereftnia 
finds  it  necessary  to  provide  (s.  7353):  "  The  judgment  of  the  court  against  the  defendant  is  not  satisfied, 
nor  the  defendant  and  his  sureties  exonerated  from  liability,  by  the  defendant  subsequently  legitimatiiic 
the  child  according  to  law."  Recent  legislation  in  many  States  haSj  however, altered  the  law  to  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  legitimate  child. 
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to  create  it  with  regard  to  the  lawful  child,  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing it  with  regard  to  the  illegitimate  child  may  be  well  considered 
insuperable. 

Even  the  unqualified  right  under  the  law  of  Illinois  to  assume  the 
custody  of  the  illegitimate  child  of  10  is  a  questionable  provision;  the 
right  of  custody  should  be  conditioned  upon  legitimation,  and  legis- 
lative provision  should  be  made  for  legitimation  where,  as  in  Illinois, 
it  is  now  lacking.  Where  the  father  has  a  lawful  wife  and  legitima- 
tion is  permitted  without  her  consent,  stiU  she  must  have  a  right  to 
object  to  the  child's  being  taken  by  the  father  into  the  common 
household. 

Legitimation  by  decree  would  involve  a  right  of  intestate  succes- 
sion. If  that  be  regarded  as  a  dictate  of  equity,  it  should  still  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  right  can  be  nullified  by  testamentary  disposi- 
tion. That  right  the  father  has  with  regard  to  his  lawful  child,  and 
le^slatures  will  hesitate  to  give  the  illegitimate  child  a  preferred 
status.  If  a  case  could  be  made  in  favor  of  su^h  preference  it  would 
imply  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  forced  inheritance  into  our 
law,  with  a  mass  of  complicated  adjustments  that  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  with  great  care.  There  is  no  serious  thought  of  such  a 
radical  step;  without  it,  the  inheritance  phase  of  statutory  legitima- 
tion is  a  precarious  gift. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  question  of  the  name.  Wisconsin  in 
1915  amended  the  vital  statistics  law  by  providing  that  where  in 
bastardy  proceedings  the  paternity  of  a  child  is  determined,  the 
child  shall  be  given  in  the  birth  report  the  name  of  the  father.  A 
birth  report  is  required  to  be  made  within  five  days  from  the  birth, 
while  bastardy  trials  do  not  take  place  until  after  the  birth;  the  patern- 
ity will  therefore  ordinarily  not  be  determined  until  after  the  report 
of  the  birth  has  become  due.  It  is  also  implied  rather  than  expressed 
that  the  father's  name  shall  be  the  legal  name  of  the  child. 

It  would,  however,  not  be  difficult  to  frame  an  adequate  provision 
bestowing  the  name  of  the  father  upon  the  illegitimate  child.  Should 
this  be  a  privilege  of  the  child,  or  a  requirement?  And  if  the  former, 
should  the  privilege  be  exercisable  by  the  mother  for  the  child  once 
for  all,  or  should  the  child  be  allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  the 
father  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion  ? 

A  legal  requirement  that  the  child  bear  the  name  of  the  father 
should  be  considered  with  a  view  to  the  possible  consequence  that  it 
might  advertise  the  child's  illegitimacy,  in  contravention  to  the  policy 
of  the  law  that  the  fact  of  illegitimacy  shall  not  be  needlessly  disr 
closed.  The  child  naturally  lives  with  the  mother,  who  has  no  right 
to  the  father's  name;  a  different  name  of  her  child  would  naturally 
raise  a  question  which  she  might  be  desirous  of  avoiding. 
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Tlie  assumption  of  the  name  is  also  an  empty  privaege,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  more  substantial  rights .  Its  practical  effect  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  that  the  child  will  relinquish  the  use  of  the  name  for  a 
consideration;  and  the  legislator  ought  to  bear  this  possible  conse- 
quence in  mind. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  practical  consequences  of  assimUating  the 
status  of  the  illegitimate  child  to  that  of  a  legitimate  child  are  limited- 
And  this  is  what  may  be  expected  of  an  attempt  to  alter  by  legisla- 
tion social  conditions  and  concepts. 

Everything  should  undoubte^dly  be  done  that  is  within  the  legisla- 
tive power,  to  alleviate  the  hardship  and  stigma  of' illegitimacy,  but 
the  limits  of  practical  legislative  power  should  be  considered.  Where 
legislation  can  affect  social  sentiment  it  should  do  so;  and  even  such 
a  matter  as  terminology  shoidd  not  be  neglected.  The  term  bastardy 
should  disappear  from  our  law;  filiation  or  affiliation  proceedings 
would  as  well  express  the  usual  proceedings  for  the  support  pf  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  support  orders  arc  at  present  designated  as  affilia- 
tion or  filiation  orders  in  EIngland,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. And  the  term  '* natural  child''  would  be  preferable  to  either 
illegitimate  or  bastard. 

It  should  also  be  seriously  considered  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  any  reference  to  illegitimate  birth  from  public  records  other 
than  those  oi  proceedings  in  which  legitimate  or  illegitimate  paternity 
^-  is  directly  involved. 
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PREFATOHY  NOTE. 

The  following  references  to  illegitimacy  laws  in  force  in  the  United 
States  are  arranged  in  two  ways:  First,  according  to  a  topical 
index,  the  States  being  grouped  alphabetically  under  each  topic; 
and,  second,  consecutively  under  each  State.  In  the  second  grouping 
each  reference  is  followed  by  a  key  word,  indicating  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers. 

The  topical  index  has  two  main  headings:  The  first.  General 
and  Status  Legislation;  the  second.  Support  Legislation.  The  sub- 
topics— Adoption,  Registration  of  Births,  etc. — are  those  within  the 
scope  of  which  illegitimacy  legislation  is  usuaDy  found. 

Although  the  specific  references  cover  the  provisions  concerning 
illegitimacy  only,  they  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  finding  also  the  rest 
of  the  law  relating  to  any  given  subtopic.  For  a  few  subjects  the 
list  of  States  is  nearly  complete;  for  example,  the  birth  registration 
laws  of  37  States  make  some  mention  of  illegitimate  births  and  are 
therefore  cited,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  total  niunber  of  States 
having  birth  registration  laws,  the  laws  of  only  the  remaining  16 
jurisdictions  would  need  to  be  searched. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  judicial  decisions  were  not  examined  in 
connection  with  compiling  these  references. 
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GENERAL  AND  STATUS  LEGISLATION. 

ADOPTION. — Consent  of  mother  required  for  the  ad^ion  of  her  illegitimate  child. 

ARKANSAS Kirby  and  Castlc^s  Digest  1916,  sees.  1568,  1583. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Civil  Code  1915,  sec.  224,  as  amended  by 

LawB  1917.  ch.  558. 

IDAHO Revised  Codes  1908,  sec.  2703, 

ILLINOIS Kurd's  Re\nsed  Statutes  1917,  ch.  4,  secB.  2,  9a-9c; 

ch.  23,  sec.  183. 

IOWA Code  1897,  sec.  3251. 

LOUISIANA Merrick's  Re\'ised  Civil  Code  1912,  art.  214. 

MAINE Revised  Statutes  191G,  ch.  72,  sec.  36. 

MASSACHUSETTS Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  83,  sees.  13,  17-19;  ch.  154, 

sec.  2,  as  amended  by  Laws  1904,  ch.  302. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  T^ws  1915,  sec.  14139. 

MINNESOTA General  Statutes  1913,  sees.  7153-7155,  as  amended  by 

Laws  1917,  ch.  222. 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sec.  3764. 

NEBRASKA Revised  Statutes  1913,  sees.  1616,  1620. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sees.  731,  746,  5828. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. .  .Public  Statutes  1901,  ch.  181,  sec.  2. 

NEW  MEXICO Statutes  1915,  sees.  13,  17. 

NEW  YORK Birdseye    Consolidated  Laws   (2d   ed.)   1917,   vol.   2, 

Domestic  Relations,  ch.  14,  sees.  Ill,  113. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sec  4444. 

Laws  1911,  ch.  177,  sec.  17. 

Oklahoma Revised  I^ws  1910,  sec.  4388. 

OREGON lord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sec.  7099,  as  amended  by 

Laws  1915,  ch.  31. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. . .Code  1912  (Civil),  sec.  37*. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Revised  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sec.  131. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  119,  sec.  23. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sees.  4436a-65al5. 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sec.  13. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sec.  3757. 

WEST  VIRGINIA Laws  1915,  ch.  70,  sec.  20. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sec.  4022. 

APPBENTICESHIP.— Consent  to,  and  binding  out  by  mother  and  othen. 

ALASKA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sec.  446. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  CivU  Code  1915,  sec.  265. 
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APPBENTICESHIP— Continued. 

COLORADO Revised  Statutes  1908,  sec.  134. 

DELAWARE Revised  Code  1915,  sees.  3102,  3112. 

ILLINOIS Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  9,  sec.  2. 

MARYLAND Annotated  Code,  vol.  1,  1911,  art.  6,  sec.  11. 

MASSACHUSETTS (Apprenticeship  Law  repealed  by  Law»  191«,  ch.  287, 

sec.  402.) 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1916,  sec.  11517. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.. .Pell's  Revisal  1908,  sec.  201. 

OREGON Lord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sec.  7059. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. .  .Code  1912  (Civil),  sec.  973. 

TENNESSEE .Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sees.  2708,  4322. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sees.  3732-3733. 

BIBTHS  Am)  DEATHS,  CONCEALMENT  OF,  BT  MOTHEB. 

ALASKA (Compiled  Laws  1913,  sees.  2005-2006. 

ARKANSAS Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  sees.  1907-1908. 

COLORADO Revised  Statutes  1908,  sec.  1641. 

CONNECTICUT General  Statutes  1918,  sees.  6389-6390. 

FLORIDA General  Statutes  1906,  sees.  3218-3219. 

GEORGIA Park's  Annotated  Code,  1914  (Penal),  sec.  79. 

HAWAII Revised  Uws  1915,  sec.  4164. 

ILLINOIS Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  38,  sec.  44. 

KENTUCKY Statutes  1915,  sec.  1220. 

MAINE Revised  Statutes  1916,  ch.  126,  sec.  8. 

MASSACHUSETTS Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  212,  sees.  17-18. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sees.  15469-15470. 

MINNESOTA General  Statutes  1913,  sec.  8697,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1917,  ch.  231. 

MISSOURI Revised  Statutes  1909,  sec.  4470*. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sec.  6450. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. .  .Public  Statutes  1901,  ch.  278,  sec.  14. 

NEW  JERSEY Compiled  Statutes  1910,  vol.  2,  p.  1784,  sec.  118. 

NEW  YORK Birdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.),  1917,  vol.  5,  Penal 

Law,  ch.  40,  sec.  2461. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. .  Pell's  Revisal  1908,  sec.  3623. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sec.  9606. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sees.  2438,  2807. 

OREGON Lord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sees.  2080,  2088. 

PENNSYLVANIA. . . .  .Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest,  vol.  1,  p.  901,  sec.  3. 

RHODE  ISLAND General  Laws  1909,  ch.  347,  sees.  10-11. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Revised  Code  1903  (Penal),  sees.  344,  794. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sees.  6804-6805. 

WASHINGTON Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915,  see.  2452, 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sees,  4585-4586. 
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BIRTHS.  REOISTBATION  OF.— Statement  as  to  whether  child  is  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  and  registration  on  standard  census  form;  miscellaneous. 

ALABAMA Code  1907,  sec.  711,  as  amended  by  Laws  1911,  p.  116. 

ALASKA Laws  1913,  ch.  35,  sec.  2. 

ARIZONA Revised  Statutes  1913,  Civil  Code,  sec.  4418, 

COLORADO Revised  Statutes  1908,  sec.  384. 

DELAWARE Revised  Code  1915.  sec.  808. 

DISTRICT     OF     CO- 
LUMBIA   34  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  1010,  ch.  2280,  sec.  1. 

FLORIDA Laws  1915,  ch.  6892,  sec.  14. 

GEORGIA Park's  Annotated  Code  1914  (Political),  sec.  1676  (bb). 

HA^WAII....^ Revised  Laws  1915,  sec.  1133,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1915a.48,  sec.  1142. 

IDAHO Laws  1911,  ch.  191,  sec.  14. 

ILLINOIS Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  lUJ,  sec.  31. 

IOWA Laws  1917.  ch.  326.  sec.  6. 

KENTUCKY Statutes  1915,  sec.  2062a.l4. 

LOUISIANA Laws  1918,  No.  257,  sec.  14. 

MASSACHUSETTS Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  29,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1910,  ch.  322,  sec.  25. 
Laws  1912,  ch.  280,  sec.  2;  sec.  3  repeals  Revised  Laws 
1902,  ch.  29,  sec.  3. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sec.  5614. 

MINNESOTA General  Statutes  1913,  sees.  4651-4652  and  4661-4662  as 

amended,  and  4653a  and  4660a-4660b  as  added,  by 
Laws  1917,  ch.  220. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  212,  sees.  8-10. 

MISSOURI Revised  Statutes  1909,  sec.  6677. 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sec.  1769. 

NEBRASKA Revised  Statutes  1913,  sec.  2748. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sec.  2965. 

NEW  YORK Birdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.)  1917,  vol.  6  Public 

Health,  ch.  45,  sec.  383. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  .Pell's  Revisal  1908.  sec.  5438b(14),  items  6  and  8.  Sup- 

plement  1913  C1913,  ch.  109,  sec.  14). 

NORTH  DAKOTA CompUed  Laws  1913,  sec.  447. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  183,  sec.  8. 

OHIO General  Code  1910,  sec.  219  (items  5  and  6),  as  amended 

by  Laws  1913,  p.  194. 

OKLAHOMA Laws  1917,  ch.  168,  sec.  14  (6). 

OREGON Laws  1915,  ch.  268,  sec.  13,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917, 

ch.  384. 

PENNSYLVANIA Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest,  Supplement  1905-1915,  vol. 

6,  p.  7303,  sec.  20  (1915,  No.  402,  p.  900,  sec.  14). 

PORTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sees.  231-233,  235. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sec.  3118a-51. 

TEXAS Laws  1917,  ch.  129,  sec.  9. 
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BntTHS,  BEGISTBATION  OF— Continued. 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  aec.  5052. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  aec.  3786. 

VIRGINIA Code  1904,  Supplement  1916,  p.  845,  sec.  14;  aec.  20,  as 

amended  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  58. 

WASHINGTON Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915,  sec.  5435. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sees.  1022-30  (items  5  and  21). 

WYOMING Compiled  SUtutes  1910.  sec.  2957. 

CUSTODT. — Surrender  thereof  to  institution,  etc.    (See  also  provisions  in  "  Ille- 
gitimacy Proceedings.") 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Ciiil  Code  1915,  sec.  200. 

GEORGIA Paric's  Annotated  Code  (Civil),  sec.  3028. 

ILLINOIS Kurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  17,  sec.  13. 

IOWA Code  1897,  Supplement  1913,  sec.  3260-c. 

LOUISIANA Merrick's  Revised  Civil  Code  1912,  arts.  213,  238. 

MARYLAND Annotated  Code,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  27.  sees.  484-4S8,  as 

added  by  Laws  1916,  ch.  210. 

MASSACHUSETTS Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  83,  sec.  13. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sec.  7230. 

MINNESOTA General  Statutes  1913,  sec.  7154,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1917,  ch.  222. 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sec.  3745. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sec.  766. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. .  .Public  Statutes  1901,  Supplement  1913,  p.  163  (1911, 

ch.  134,  aec.  12). 

NEW  JERSEY Laws  1913,  ch.  331,  sees.  1-3. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  .Laws  1917,  ch.  59,  sees.  1-3. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sec.  4425. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sec.  4369. 

P(>RTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sees,  184,  3292. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Re\'ieed  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sec.  112. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sec.  7346  (See  Court 

Decision  *'l  Yer.  92"  under  sec.  5408). 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sec.  391. 

WYOMING Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sec.  5739,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1915.  ch.  143. 

BEHNTTIONS. — (For  definitions  in  certain  States,  Fee  also  "iLLEcrnMACT  Pro- 
ceedings.") 

GEORGIA Park's  Annotated  Code  1914  (Civil),  sec.  3026. 

LOUISIANA Merrick's  Revised  ttvil  Code  1912,  arts.  27, 178, 180-183, 

202,  and  3556(8). 

PORTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sees.  3250,  3263.     (See 

also  "Legitimacy,  Presumption  of.  ") 

DIVOBCE. — (For  effect  of  divorce  on  legitimacy  of  children,  see  '*  Marriage  and 
Divorce.") 
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GUARDIANSHIP  OF  MOTHER,  CONSENT  TO  APPOINTMENT  OF  GUARD- 
IAN,  ETC.: 

ARIZONA Revised  Statutes  1913,  Civil  Code,  sec.  1118. 

ARIOVXSAS Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  sec.  4155. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Civil  Code  1915,  sec.  241. 

CONNECTICUT General  Statutes  1918,  sec.  4863. 

GEORGIA Park's  Annotated  Code  1914  (Civil),  sec.  3045. 

IDAHO Revised  Codes  1908,  sec.  5781. 

LOUISIANA .Merrick's  Revised  ttvil  Code  1912,  arts.  256,  261. 

MISSOURI Revised  Statutes  1909,  sec.  403,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1913,  p.  92. 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sec.  3778. 

NEW  MEXICO Statutes  1915,  sec.  2577. 

NEW  YORK Birdseye  Consolidated   Laws   (2d   ed.)   1917,    vol.    2; 

D(xne9tic  Relations,  ch.  14,  sec.  86. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sec.  4456. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sec.  3326. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Ro^Tsed  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sec.  144. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sec.  3636. 

WYOMING Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sec.  5739,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1915,  ch.  143. 

mCESTXJOUS   MARRIAGES. — Specifically  applied   to  illegitimate  rclation.-hip. 
(For  legitimacy  of  children,  pee  "Marriage  and  Divorce.  ") 

ALABAMA Code  1907,  sees.  4877-4878. 

ARIZONA Revised  Statutes  1913,  Civil  Code,  sec.  3838. 

ARKANSAS Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  sec.  6083. 

CALIFORNIA Deeryig's  Civil  Code  1915,  sec.  59. 

COLORADO Re\'ised  Statutes  1908,  sees.  1769-1770,  4163-4164. 

IDAHO Revised  Codes  1908,  sec.  2615. 

ILLINOIS Ilurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  89,  sec.  1. 

KANSAS General  Statutes  1915,  sec.  6135. 

KENTUCKY Statutes  1915,  sec.  2096. 

LOUISIANA Merrick 's  Revised  Civil  Code  1912,  arts.  94-95. 

MISSOURI Revised  Statutes  1909,  sec.  8280. 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sec.  3611. 

NEBRASKA Revised  Statutes  1913,  sees.  1542,  8769. 

NEW  MEXICO Statutes  1915,  sec.  3430. 

NEW  YORK Birdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.)   1917,    vol.   2, 

Domestic  Relations,  ch.  14,  sec.  5. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sec.  4359. 

PORTO  RICO (See  footnote  to  section  5717  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 

Codes  1911.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Revdsed  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sec.  38. 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sec.  2966. 

WYOMING Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sec.  3917. 
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..Code  1907,  sees.  3760-3761. 
..Compiled  Laws  1913,  aecB.  597-598. 
, .  .Revised  Statutes  1913,  Civil  Code,  sece.  1103-llM. 
. .  Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  ser.  2852. 
. .  Deering'B  Civil  Code  1915,  secB.  1387-1388, 
.  .Revised  Statutes  1908,  sees.  7W6,  7049. 
...GeneralStatuteal918,  sec.  5061. 

. .  -Revised  Code  1915,  sees.  3087,  30879,  lu  added  by  Laws 
1917,  ch.  229,  3269. 

.  .Code  of  Law  1911,  aeca.  387,  967-958. 
.  .General  Statutes  1906,  sec.  2292. 
..Park'sAnnotated  Code  1914  (Civil),  sees.  3029-3030. 
..Rev'ised  Laws  1915,  sees.  3248-3249,  2995. 
.  .Revised  Codes  1908,  sees.  5703-5704. 
.  .Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  39,  oecs.  2-3. 
..Burns'  Annotated  Statutes  1914,  sees. 2998, 3000,  3002. 
..Code  1897,  sees.  3384-3385. 
..General  SUtutea  1915,  sees.  3844-3847. 
. .  Statutes  1916,  new.  1397-1398. 
.  .Mair's  AnnoUted  Revised  StatuttH  1915,  sec.  4142. 
Merrick's  Revised  Civil  Code  1912,  arta.  206-212,  917- 

929,  933,  949,  954,  1483-1488. 
. .  Revised  Sututes  1916,  ch.  65,  sec.  13;  ch.  SO,  soc.  3. 
..Annotated  Code,  vol.  1  (1911),  art.  46,  sees.  29-30;  vol. 

2(1911),  art.  93,  sec.  134. 
. .  Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  133,  sees.  3-5. 
..Compiled  Laws  1915,  sees.  11796-11798. 
,  .General  Statutes  1913,  sees.  7240-7241.  • 
..Code  1906,  sec.  1655. 
. .  Revised  Statutes  1909,  sec.  340. 
. .  Revised  Codes  1907,  sees.  482H822. 
. .  Revised  Statutee  1913,  sees.  1273-1274. 
..Revised  Laws  1912,  sees.  6117-6118. 
.  .Public  SUtutee  1901.  ch.  196,  sec.  4  (Supplement  1913, 

p.  462),  sec.  5;  ch.  174,  see.  18. 
..Compiled  Statutes  1910,  vol.  2,  p.  1923,  sec.  13,  is 

amended  by  Laws  1917,  chs.  139  and  246;  vol.  3,  p. 

3874,  sec.  169,  as  amended  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  63. 
..Statutes  1915,  sees.  1850,  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch. 

69  (see  also  Statutes  1915,  Appendix,  p.  106);  1851; 

1856. 
..Birdseye  Consolidated   Laws  (2d  ed.)   1917,   vol.  2, 

Becedent  EsUte,  ch.  13,  sees.  89,  98. 
..Pell's  Revisal  1908,  sees.  136-137,264;  sec.  ]556,nile9. 

Supplement  1913  (aa  amended  by  Laws  1913,  ch.  71); 

lulCB  10  and  13. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  eece.  5745-5746. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  70,  eec.  1. 

OHIO General  Code  1910,  eeca.  8590-8591. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sees.  8420-8421. 

OREGON TLord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sees.  7351-7352. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  48,  sec.  14. 

PENNSYLVANIA Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest  1700-1903,  vol.  2,  p.  2004, 

sees.  52  (in  part  repealed  by  Laws  1917,  No.  192,  pp. 
444-^445),  55. 
Laws  1917,  No.  192,  sees.  14-15,  27-28. 

PORTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sees.  3265,   3809, 

3886-3891,  4001,  4005-4009. 

RHODE  ISLAND General  Laws  1909,  ch.  316,  sec.  7. 

SOUTH  CAJROLINA, .  .Code  1912  (Civil),  sees.  3454,  3562,  3575,  3798. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Revised  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sees.  1096-1097. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's    Shannon's    Code    1918,    sees.    4166-4167 

(sec.  4168  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  130  Tenn. 
494),  4169. 

TEXAS ....Revised  Statutes  1911  (Civil),  arts.  2472-2473. 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sees.  6413-6414,  6428-6430. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sees.  3418-3419. 

VIRGINIA Code  1904,  sees.  2552-2554. 

WASHINGTON Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915,  sees.  1345-1346. 

WEST  VIRGINIA Barnes'  Code  1916,  ch.  78,  sees.  5-6. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sees.  2273-2274. 

WYOMING Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sees.  5731-5733. 

JWEKILE  COXJBTS. — Petition  to  state  name  o!  mother  of  child  of  illegitimate 
birth.  Notice  to  mother.  (For  consent  to  adoption  under  juvenile  court  laws,  see 
"Adoption.*') 

ARKANSAS Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  sec.  1568. 

ILLINOIS Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  23,  sees.  172-173. 

KENTUCKY Statutes  1915,  sec.  331e.4. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sec.  2017  (juvenile  coiut  law  pro- 
vides relief  for  unmarried  motiier  of  dependents). 

MINNESOTA Laws.  1917,  ch.  397,  sec.  1  (child  of  illegitimate  birth  is 

classed  as  a  "dependent"  in  the  juvenile  court  law). 

MONTANA Laws  1911,  ch.  122,  sec.  5. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sec.  731. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Laws  1911,  ch.  177,  sees.  5-6. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Laws  1915,  eh.  119,  sees.  5-6. 

WEST  VIRGINIA Laws  1915,  ch.  70,  sees.  4;  5,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917, 

ch.  63. 

LBGrmCACT,  PBESUHPnON  OF,  ETC. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Civil  Code,  sees.  193-195. 

Beering's  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sees.  1962  (5),  1963 
(31). 
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LEGITIMACY,  PBESUMPTION  OF,  ETC  .-Continued. 

GEORGIA Park's  Annotated  Code  1914  (Civil),  sec.  3012. 

LOUISIANA Merrick's    Revised    Civil    Codei    1912,    arts.    184-197; 

208-212. 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sees.  3738-3740. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sees.  4420-4422,  7935  (5),  793G  (31). 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sees.  4364-4366. 

OREGON Lord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sees.  798  (OX  799  (32). 

PORTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sees.  3250-3256. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Re\-ised  Cedes  1903  (Civil),  sees.  107-109. 

LEGITIMATION',  METHODS  OF.  By  subsequent  marriage  of  parents,  by  judicial 
proceeding,  by  writing,  and  by  open  and  notorious  acknowledgment  or  by  adoption 
of  child  by  father: 

ALABAMA Code  1907,  sees.  5199-5201. 

ALASKA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sees.  438,  597-598. 

ARIZONA Rexised  Statutes  1913,  Ci\'il  Code,  sees.  1103,  1193, 

3840. 

ARK.VNSAS Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  sec.  2853. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Civil  Code  1915,  sees.  215,  230,  1387. 

COLORADO Revised  Statutes  1908,  sec.  7046.       ^ 

CONNECTICUT General  Statutes  1918,  sec.  5061. 

DELAWARE (No  provisions.) 

DISTRICT     OF     CO- 
LUMBIA  Code  of  Law  1911 ,  sec.  957. 

FLORIDA General  Statutes  1906,  sec.  2602. 

GEORGIA Park's  Annotated  Code  1914  (Civin,  sees.  3012->?013. 

HAWAII Re\ised  Laws  1915,  sec.  2996. 

IDAHO Revised  Codes  1908,  sees.  2699,  2709,  5703. 

ILLINOIS Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  17,  sec.  15;  ch.  ^, 

see.  3. 

INDIANA Burns'  Annotated  Statutes  1914,  sees.  3000-3001. 

IOWA Code  1897,  sees.  3150,  3385. 

KANSAS General  Statutes  1915,  sec.  3845. 

KENTUCKY Statutes  1915,  sec.  1398. 

LOUISIANA Marr's  Annotated  Revised  Statutes  1915,  sees.  4142- 

4143.  , 

Menick'B  Revised  Civil  Code  1912,  arts.  198-201,  203- 
206. 

MAINE Revised  Statutes  1916,  ch.  80,  sec.  3. 

MARYLAND Annotated  Code,  vol.  1  (1911),  art.  46,  sec.  29. 

MASSACHUSETTS Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  133,  sec.  5. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sees.  11387-11391.  11798. 

MINNESOTA General  Statutes  1913,  sees.  7105,  7240. 

MISSISSIPPI Code  1906,  sec.  542,  as  amended  by  Laws  1910,  ch.  185; 

sec.  1655. 

MISSOURI Revised  Statutes  1909,  sees.  341,  344, 
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MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sees.  3760,  3770,  4821. 

NEBRASKA Revised  Statutes  1913,  sec.  1273. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sees.  2361,  5833,  6117. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. .  .Public  Statutes  1901,  ch.  174,  sec.  18. 

NEW  JERSEY ....Compiled  Sututes  1910,  vol.  3,  p.  3874,  sec.  IGO,  as 

amended  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  63. 
Laws  1914,  ch.  5,  sec.  1.  . 
Laws  1915,  ch.  173,  sees.  1-3. 

NEW  MEXICO Statutes  1915,  sec.  1850,  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch. 

69  (see  also  Statutes  1915,  Appendix,  p.  106);  1852. 

NEW  YORK Birdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.)  1917,  vol.  2,  Do- 
mestic Relations,  ch.  14,  sec.  24. 

NORTH  CAROLINA... Pell's  Revisal  1908,  sees.  263-264. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  219,  sees.  1-2. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sees.  4421,  4450,  5745. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  70,  sees.  1-3. 

OHIO General  Code  1910,  sec.  8591. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sees.  4365;  4399,  as  amended  by 

Laws  1910-1911,  p.  169,  ch.  73;  sec.  8420. 

OREGON Lord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sees.  7026,  7351-7352. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  48,  sec.  14. 

PENNSYLVANIA Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest  1700-1903,  vol.  3,  p.  2445, 

sec.  31  (in  part  repealed  by  Laws  1917,  No.  192,  pp. 
443-444). 
Laws,  1917,  No.  192,  sec.  15(d). 

PORTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sees.  235,  405,  .3250. 

3257-3265,  3389,  3809. 

RHODE  ISLAND (No  provisions.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. .  .(No  specific  provisions,  but  consult  Civil  Code  1912,  sec. 

3798.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Revised  Codes  1903  (Ci\il),  sees.  108,  138,  1096. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sees.  5402, 5406-5408, 

5412-5413,  6027  (10),  6069. 

TEXAS Re\d9ed  Statutes  1911  (Civil),  art.  2472. 

UTAH Compiled  Uws  1917,  sees.  19,  393,  6413. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sec.  3419. 

VIRGINIA Code  1904,  sec.  2553. 

WASHINGTON Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915,  sees.  1345,  7155. 

WEST  VIRGINIA Barnes'  Code  1916,  ch.  78,  sec.  6. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sees.  2274,  2339n-25, 

W  YOMNG Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sec.  5731. 

MABBIAGE  AND  DIVOECE.— Effect  of  void  and  annulled  marriages  and  of  divorce 
on  legitimacy  of  children,  etc.: 

ALABAMA Code  1907,  sees.  3807,  4880. 

ALASKA Compiled  Laws  1913.  sec.  597. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  56,  sees.  12-14. 
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QE  AND  DITOBOE— ContiDiied. 

;ONA Reviaed  Statutee  1913,  Civil  Code.  seci.  1103;  38C4.  m 

amendetl  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  64. 
ANSAS..: Kirby  and  Caetle'e  Digest  1916,  aecs.  2854,  2837,  6035, 

6095-6096,  6098.  6105. 

FORNIA Deering'fl  Civil  Code  1915,  sees.  84.  144-145,  194,  1387. 

>RADO Revued8tatuteel908,Bcc.  2112  (apparently  superseded 

by  LawB  1916,  cb.  74,  and  Laws,  1917,  ch.  C5). 

^ECTICUT General  Statute  1918,  bccb.  5289-6293. 

VWARE Revised  Code  1915,  eeee.  3029-3030- 

RICT     OF     CO- 

MBIA Code  ol  Law  1911.  eecs.  972-974. 

tIDA General  Statutes  1906,  eecs.  1929,  2579.  25S6. 

HGIA Park's  Annotated  Code  1D14  (Civil),  sees.  2180,2935, 

2963,  3012. 
Park's  Annouted  Code  1914  (Penal),  boc.  369. 

All Revised  Laws  1916,  aecs.  2922-2923,  2940-2941. 

10 Revised  Codes  1908,  sees.  2642,  2669,  5703. 

K018 Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  40,  sec.  3;  ch.  89, 

eecs.  4,  18. 

ANA Bums' Annotated  Statutes  1914,  sees.  1060-1064. 

i. Code  1897,  sees.  3175,  3185-3188. 

SAS ...General  Statutes  1915,  sec.  7585. 

rUCKY StotuteB  1915,  sees.  166,  1399a-1399b,  2098-2099. 

(SIANA Mair'B  Annotated  Revised  Statutes  1915,  eecs.  4453- 

4454. 
Merrick's  Revised    Civil   Code    1912,   artfl.    181-183, 

198,  204. 

JE Revised  Statutes  1916,  ch.  65,  sees.  13,  16-17. 

YLAND (No  provisionB.) 

iACHUSETTS Reyised  Lawe  1902,  ch.  151,  sees.  6,  12-13  (sec.  14 

repealed),  15;  ch.  152,  sec.  22. 
i^wB  1902,  ch.  310,  sees.  1-2. 
IIGAN Compiled  Uws  1015,  sees.  11367,  11387-11392,  11418- 

11420. 

JESOTA GenemI  Statutes  19)3,  eec.  7105. 

ISSIPPI Code  1906,  sec.  1670. 

OURI Revised  Statutes  1906,  sees.  342,  2370,  8291. 

TANA BevisedCode8l907,  sees.  3638,  3683-3684,4821. 

RASKA Revised  StatutcB  1913,  »ecs.  1591-1594,1608. 

4DA Revised  Laws  1912,  sees.  2339,6117. 

HAMPSHIRE. .  .Public  Statutes  1901.  ch,  174,  sec.  3;  ch.  175,  sec  7. 

JERSEY Compiled  Statutes  1910,  vol.  2,  p.  2032,  sec.  1. 

MEXICO StalutCB  1915,  sec.  3434. 

YORK Parson's  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  1918,  sees.     1745, 

1749,  1759-1760.  • 
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NORTH  CAROLINA.  .Pell's  Reviaal  1908,  secB.  1556,  rule  13,  1569,  2083. 

Supplement  1913,  p.  2087  (see  also  Laws  of  1911,  ch.  215 
and  1913,  ch.  123),  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  135. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sees.  4394-4395,  4370,  5745. 

OHIO. General  Code  1910,  sees.  8591,  11987. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sees.  4974,  8420. 

OREGON Lord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sec.  7026. 

PENNSYLVANIA Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest   1700-1903,  vol.  1,  p.  1247, 

sec.  32;  vol.  3,  p.  2446,  sees.  32-33. 

PORTO  RICO (No  specific  provisions. ) 

RHODE  ISLAND General  Laws  1909,  ch.  243,  sees.  2-3. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. .  .Code  1912  (Civil),  sec.  3756  (Slave  marriages). 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Revised  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sees.  63,  81-82,  1096. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sees.  4179,  4198-4200, 

4229. 

TEXAS Revised  Statutes   1911  (Civil),  arts.  2472,  4614-4616, 

4636. 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sees.  2968,  6413. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sees.  3546,  3553,  3597. 

VIRGINIA Code  1904,  sees.  2227,  2554. 

WASHINGTON (No  provisions.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA Barnes'  Code  1916,  ch.  63,  sec.  8;  ch.  78,  sec.  7. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sees.  2339n-24  to  2339n-25. 

WYOMING Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sees.  3941-3944. 

MATEBNITT    HOSPITALS,    LTING-IN    HOMES,    BOABDmO    HOMES    FOE 

INFAKTS. — Provisions  for  admiseion  of  illegitimate  children  and  for  records,  etc., 
regarding  same.  (References  are  made  only  to  those  laws  which  specify  illegit- 
imacy.   Approximately  18  to  20  States  have  laws  on  the  subject.) 

INDIANA Bums'  Annotated    Statutes    1914,  sees.   3678a-3678n; 

(sees.  3678c,  3678h-3678k  apply  specifically). 

MAINE Revised  Statutes  1916,  ch.  64,  sec.  58,  as  amended  by 

Laws  1917,  ch.  176. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  149,  sees.  1-4. 

MINNESOTA.. Laws  1917,  ch.  212,  sees.  8-10. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Laws  1915,  ch.  183,  sees.  3,  8, 10-11. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sees.  1542a-1542g. 

NAME. — PiDvifions  as  to  whose  name  child  shall  bear  (Consult  also  * 'Illegitimacy 
Prockedinqs")* 

ALABAMA Code  1907,  sec.  5201. 

HAWAII Revised  Laws  1915,  sees.  3070-3071. 

PENNSYLVANIA Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest  1700-1903,  vol.  2,  p.  2004, 

sees.  52  (in  part  repealed  by  Laws  1917,  No.  192, 
pp.  443-444),  55;  vol.  3,  p.  3197,  sec.  4. 

PORTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sec.  3256. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sec.  5412. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sec.  1022-30  (item  21). 
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BESIDENCE,  SETTLEMENT,  DOMICILE.— Illegitimate  child  to  have  residence 
of  mother;  settlement  for  obtaining  benefits  of  poor  laws. 

GEORGIA Park's  Annotated  Code  1914  (Civil),  sec.  2184. 

INDIANA Bums'  Annototed  Statutes  1914,  sec.  9745. 

IOWA Code  1897,  sec.  2224(5). 

KANSAS General  Statutes  1915,  sec.  6821  (item  3). 

MAINE Re\Tsed  Statutes  1916,  ch.  29,  sec.  1. 

MASSACHUSETTS Laws  1911,  ch.  669,  sec.  1  (repeals  Re\T8ed  Laws  1902, 

ch.  80). 

NEW  HAMP§HIRE.  ..Public  Statutes  1901,  ch.  83,  sec.  1  (item  3). 

NEW  JERSEY Compiled  Statutes  1910,  vol.  3,  p.  4012,  sec.  4,  supersed- 

cd  by  Laws  1911,  ch.  196,  sec.  9,  as  amended  by  La\is 
1912^  ch.  14. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  .Peirs  Revisal  1908,  sec.  1333  (item  4). 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sec.  2501  (item  3). 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sec.  4534. 

PENNSYLVANIA Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest  1700-1903,  voL   3,   p.   35Cr>, 

sec.  GO. 

RHODE  ISLAND General  Laws  1909,  ch.  92,  sec.  1  (item  3). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. .  .Code  1912  (Civil),  sec.  1530  (item  3). 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Re\dsed  Codes  1903  (Political),  sec.  2764  (item  3). 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sec.  1400x44. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sec.  1500  (item  3). 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS.— Those  specifically  applied  to  illegiti- 
mate or  to  acknowledged  illegitimate  children  in  defining  children  entitled  to  tho 
benefits  of  the  law. 

HAWAII Laws  1915,  act  221,  sec.  10,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917, 

act  227. 

IDAHO Laws  1917,  ch.  81,  sec.  14. 

INDIANA Laws  1915,  ch.  106,  sec.  38. 

KENTUCKY Laws  1916,  ch.  33,  sec.  11. 

LOUISIANA Marr's  Annotated  Revised  Statutes  1915,  sec.  3967,  as 

amended  by  Law*  1918,  No.  38. 

MONTANA Laws  1915,  ch.  96,  sec.  6p. 

NEVADA Laws  1913,  ch.  Ill,  sec.  26,asamended  by  Laws  1917, 

ch.  233. 

NEW  JERSEY Laws  1911,  ch.  95,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by  Lawfl  1914, 

ch.  244. 

NEW  MEXICO Laws  1917,  ch.  83,  sec.  12  (j  and  k). 

NEW  YORK Birdseye   Consolidated   Laws   (2d   ed.)   1917,   vol.  8, 

Workmen's  Compensation,  ch.  67,  sec.  3. 

OREGON Laws  1913,  ch.  112,  sec.  14,  asamended  by  Laws  1917, 

3  ch.  288. 

ij  PORTO  RICO Laws  1918,  No.  10,  sec.  3. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sec.  5759. 

VIRGINIA Laws  1918,  ch.  400,  sec.  40. 

-  WASHINGTON Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915,  sec.  6604-3,  as 

amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  120,  eec.  L 
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MI^CELLANSOUS. 

MISSISSIPPI -.Code  1906,  aec.  721 ,  as  amended  by  Laws  1914,  ch.  214 

(Death  by  wroDgful  act— illegitimate  child  may  re- 
cover for  death  of  mother). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA... Code  1912  (avil),  seca.  3454,  3562,  3575  (Death  by 

wrongful  act — ^illegitimate  child  may  recover  for 
death  of  mother). 

SUPPORT  LEGISLATION. 

ILLEOrnMACY  PBOCSEDINGS. — Legislation  for  the  support  of  the  illegitimate 
child ;  proceedings  against  the  father. 

ALABAMA Code  1907,  sees.  6361-6388. 

ALASKA (No  provisiona.) 

ARIZONA Revised  Statutes  1913,  Penal  Code,  sees.  369-381. 

ARKANSAS Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  sees.  587-600,  sec.  1493 

(Jurisdiction);  Constitution  art.  7,  sec.  28  (Jurisdic- 
tion'^. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Civil  Code  19J5,  sec.  196a  (Support  of  illegiti- 
mate child);  sees.  138-140  (Provisions  for  enforcement 
of  section  196a). 

COLORADO Revised  Statutes  1008,  sees.  353-358. 

CONNECTICUT General  Statutes  1918,  sees.  6006-6015,  6160. 

DELAWARE Revised  Code  1915,  sees.  3072-3076;  3077,  as  amended 

by  Laws  1917,  ch.  228;  3078-3068  (Sees.  546,  3804, 
3992,  4001-4003,  4237,  4466  constitute  certain  juris- 
dictional  and  other  provisions). 

DISTRICT     OF     CO- 
LUMBIA 37  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  134,  ch.  171,  sees.  1-8. 

FLORIDA General  SUtutes  1906,  sees.  2598-2602. 

GEORGIA .Park's  Annotated  Code  1914 (Penal),  sees.  682, 1330-1336. 

HAWAII Revised  Laws  1915,  sees.  2272-2273,  2478,  3005-3015. 

IDAHO (No  provisions.) 

ILLINOIS Kurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  17,  sees.  1-17. 

INDIANA Burns'  Annoteted  Statutes  1914,  sees.  1013-1034.  1063, 

1382  (10),  8377-8380. 

IOWA Code  1897,  sees.  5629-5636. 

KANSAS General  Statutes  1915,  sees.  5117-5138. 

KENTUCKY Statutes  1915,  sees.  166-181. 

LOUISIANA Merrick's  Revised  Civil  Code  1912,  arts.  210,  239-215. 

(See  also  "Care  and  Support."  Louisiana  has  no 
law  conforming  to  provisions  in  other  States.) 

MAINE Revised  SUtutes  1916,  ch.  85,  sec.  59.  Ch.  102,  sees. 

1-6;  7,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  84;  8-9;  10,  as 
amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  158,  sec.  11. 

MARYLAND Annotated  Code,  vol.  3  (1914),  art.  12,  sees.  1-12. 

MASSACHUSETTS Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  84,  sec.  4,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1909,  ch.  208. 
Laws  1913,   eh.  563,  sees.    1-7;  8,  as  added  by  Laws 
1918,  ch.  199. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sees.  7753-7763,  7794,  15700. 
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MINNESOTA General  Statutes  1913,  sees.  3214-3224,  as  amended  by 

Laws  1917,  ch.  210,  sec.  1;  3225a-3225e,  as  added  by 
Laws  1917,  ch.  210,  sec.  1  (sec.  2:  Constitutionality}; 
8703a,  as  added  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  211. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  194,  sees.  2-5;  ch.  212,  sec.  10. 

MISSISSIPPI Code  1906,  sees.  26^-283. 

MISSOURI (No  provisions.) 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sees.  9576-9583. 

NEBRASKA Revised  Statutes  1913,  sees.  357-364. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sees.  765-766. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. .  .Public  Statutes  1901,  ch.  87,  sees.  1;  2,  Supplement  1913, 

p.  161;  3-12;  ch.  204,  sec.  4. 

NEW  JERSEY Compiled  Statutes  1910,  vol.  1,  p.  184,  sees.  1-34;  vol. 

3,  p.  3981,  sec.  35;  p.  4004,  sec.  133. 
Laws  1912,  ch.  103,  sees.  1-3. 

NEW  MEXICO (No  provisions.) 

NEW  YORK Birdsoye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.)  1917,   vol.   4, 

Judiciary  Law,  ch.  30,  sec.  4;  vol.  6,  Penal  Law,  ch, 
40,  sec.  1843;  vol.  6,  Poor  Law,  ch.  42,  sees.  6(^75; 
vol.  7,  Second  Class  Cities,  ch.  53,  sec.  185. 
Bender's    Code    of    Criminal    Procedure    1918,    sees. 
838-886. 

NORTH  CAROLINA... Pell's  Revisal  1908,  sees.  252-264, 1915-1919. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sees.  10483-10500. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  70,  sees.  1-3. 

OHIO General  Code  1910,  sees.  12110-12135. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sees.  1816,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1917,  ch.  119  (Jurisdiction  of  County  Court);  3885, 
4401-4406;  4407,  as  amended  by  Laws  1915;  ch.  91, 
4408-4411. 

OREGON Laws  1917,  ch.  48,  sees.  1-14. 

PENNSYLVANIA Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest  1700-1903,  vol.  1,  p.  965,  sees. 

247-248;  Supplement    1905-1915,    vol.    5,    p.    5852, 
sees.  52-57. 
Laws  1917,  No.  145,  sees.  1-3. 

PORTO  RICO Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911,  sees.  3263-3267.    (No 

provisions  conforming  to  laws  in  the  States.) 

RHODE  ISLAND General  Laws  1909,  ch.  95,  sees.  1-3;  4-5,  as  amended 

by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215;  6-8;  9,  as  amended  by  Laws 
1915,  ch.  1215;  10-11;  12-14,  as  amended  by  Laws 
1915,  ch.  1-215,  15-18. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA... Code  1912  (Criminal),  sees.  691-695;  (Civil),  sec.  974. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA Revised  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sees.  107-109.     (See  alscK 

"Legitimacy,  Prbsumption  op"). 
Revised  Codes  1903  (Civil  Procedure),  sees.  807-816. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sees.  2707,   6040, 

6931  (1),  7332-7353. 

TEXAS (No  provisions.) 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sees.  380-395. 
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VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sees.  2343-2351,  2417-2419,  3608- 

3632.    (For  jurisdiction  of  city  and  municipal  courts, 
see  Laws  of  1908,  No.  62.) 

VIRGINIA (No  provisions. ) 

WASHINGTON (No  provisions.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA Barnes'  Code  1916,  ch.  80,  sees.  1-6. 

WISCONSIN Statutes   1917,    sees.    750,2,    1630-1533,    1633a-1533b, 

1533m,  1534-1542. 

WYOMING Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sees.  6371-6394. 

CASE  AND  SUPPORT.— Legal  liability  of  parent  to  support  child;  support. by 
public  authorities,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Civil  Code  1915,  sec.  196  (apparently  appli- 
cable to  mother  who,  under  sec.  200,  has  custody  of 
the  child),  196a.    (See    also    "Illbqithcact    Pro- 

CBEDINOS.'') 

Deering's  Political  Code,  sec.  2290:  Care  and  Support 
of  Foundlings. 

CONNECTICUT General  Statutes  1918,  sec,  1795. 

DELAWARE Revised  Code  1915,  sec.  3034. 

GEORGIA Park's  AnnoUted  Code  1914  (Civil),  sec.  3027;  (Penal), 

sec.  379. 

HAWAII Revised  Laws  1915,  sec.  2995. 

IOWA Code  1897,  sees.  2216,  2260. 

LOUISIANA Merrick's  Revised  Gvil  Code  1912,  arts.  239-245. 

MINNESOTA Laws  1917.ch.l94,  sees.  2-5;  ch.  397,  seel,    (Jiivenile 

court  laws:  Illegitimate  classed  as  "dependent/') 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sec.  3741. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Laws  1917,  ch.  70,  sec.  1. 

OKLAHOMA Revised  Laws  1910,  sec.  4367. 

PORTO  RICO Revised   Statutes  and   Codes   1911,   sees.    3266-3267, 

3283-3290. 

MOTHSBS'  PENSIONS.— By  the  end  of  1918,  36  States  had  adopted  mothers' 
pension  laws.  One  of  these  States — Michigan — specifically  makes  provision  for  aid 
to  "unmarried"  mothers.  In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  and 
Utah  the  laws  apply  to  "all  mothers,"  but  the  conditions  imposed  as  to  character 
might  exclude  the  mother  of  a  child  of  illegitimate  birth.  Under  the  language  of 
the  laws  of  the  other  States  listed  it  would  seem  possible  to  extend  aid  to  the 
mother  of  a  child  of  illegitimate  birth  also;  restrictions  as  to  character  are  imposed 
in  these  StlEites  also.  In  26  States  the  mothers  of  children  of  illegitimate  birth  are 
not  included. 

COLORADO Revised  Statutes  1908,  sec.  558,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1913,  p.  694. 

MASSACHUSETTS. . .  .Laws  1913,  ch.  763,  sees.  1-4. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sec.  2017. 

MISSOURI Laws  1917,  p.  151,  sees.  1-10. 

MONTANA. Laws  1917,  ch.  83,  sees.  1-7  (apparently  supersedes  Laws 

1915,  ch.  86). 
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NEBRASKA Rexised  Statutes  li>13,  sec.  1250. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  187,  sees.  1-4. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sec.  739,  as  amended  by  Laws  1913, 

ch.  133. 
Laws  1915,  ch.  131,  sees.  1;  2,  as  amended  *by  Laws 

1917,  ch.  11,  sees.  3-8. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE.... Laws  1915,  ch.  132,  sees.  1-10. 

NORTH  DAKOTA Laws  1915,  ch.  185,  sees.  1-8. 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sees.  3960-3968. 

ABANDONMENT,  DESERTION,  NONSirPPORT.--FiTst  hereunder  are  given 
the  laws  speciiicaUy  applying  to  illegitimate  children;  and  second,  laws  specifying 
"any  parent,"  "every  person,"  "his  or  her  child,"  etc.,  since  this  terminolaey 
would  appear  to  apply  both  to  the  putative  father  and  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child;  but  certain  judicial  authorities  have  decided  that  the  putative  father  is  not 
included.  Only  the  more  advanced  type  of  family  desertion  and  nonsuppori  leg- 
islation has  been  included. 

LAWS   SPECIFICALLY   APPLYING  TO  ILLEGITIMATE   CHILDREN. 

CALIFORNIA Deering's  Penal  Code  1915,  sees.  270,  as  amended  by 

Laws  1917,  ch.  168;  270b,  270d,  271,  271a,  273h. 

COLORADO Laws  1911,  ch.  179,  sees.  1-10. 

DELAWARE Revised  Code  1915,  sees.  3034-3046,  30S8. 

ILLINOIS Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,  ch.  58,  sees.  1-3. 

MASSACHUSETTS Laws  1911,  ch"  456,  sees.  1-4;  5-6,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1918,  ch.  257,  sees.  453-454;  7;  8,  as  amended  by  Laws 
1912,  ch.  310.  (Made  applicable  by  Laws  1913,  ch. 
563,  sec.  7.) 

Laws  1917,  ch.  163,  as  amended  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  257, 
sec.  455. 

MINNESOTA General  Statutes    1913,  sees.  866e-«668  as  amended. 

and  8668A  as  added,  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  213.  (Made 
applicable  by  sec.  3218,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917, 
ch.  210.    (See  **lLLEGrnMACY  Proceedings.") 

NEBRASKA Revised  Statutes  1913,  sees.  8614-8616. 

NEVADA Revised  Laws  1912,  sec.  766. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. . .  .Public  Statutes  1901,  Supplement  1913,  p.  518  (1913,  ch. 

57,  sec.  1). 

OHIO General  Code  1910,  sees.  13008-13017;  13018,  as  amended 

by  Laws  1913,  p.  913;  13019,  as  amended  by  Ijlws 
1911,  p.  115,  13020-13021. 

PENNSYLVANIA Laws  1917,  No.  145,  sees.  1-3;  No.  290,  sees.  1-6. 

WEST  VIRGINIA Laws  1917,  ch.  51,  sees.  1-9. 

WISCONSIN Statutes  1917,  sees.  4587c.l  to  4587c.6,  4587d. 

LAWS   APPARENTLY  APPLYING  TO  ILLEGITIMATE   CHILDREN. 

ALABAiLA. Laws  1915,  p.  560,  sees.  1-11. 

ALASKA Laws  1915,  ch.  12,  sees.  1-3. 

ARIZONA Revised  Statutes  1913,  Penal  Code  sees.  249,  251. 

ARKANSAS Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916,  sees.  1589-1590  (1650- 


j«  1651  not  applicable). 
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CONNECTICUT General  Statutes  1918,  sec.  6416. 

DISTRICT     OF     CO- 
LUMBIA  34  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  86,  ch.  1131,  f?ecs.  1-3  (see 

also  Code   1911,    p.    417).    (The   term    "any  person 
*    *    *    applies  only  to  parents  of  lawful  children, 
and  not  to  parents  of  bastards." — ^Moss  v.  United 
States,  2»  D.  C.  App.  188.) 
FLORIDA Laws  1913,  ch.  6483,  sec.  1. 

HAWAII ' Re\ased  Laws  1915,  sec.  2970,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1915,  act  100;  sec.  2971. 

IDAHO Revised  Codes  1908,  sees.  6781-6782,  as  amended  by 

Laws  1915,  ch.  83. 

ILLINOIS Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917,'  ch.  68,  sees.  27-37  (sees. 

24-26  are  superseded  by  a  later  act). 

INDIANA Bums'  Annotated  Statutes  1914,  sees.  2635;  2635a,  as 

amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  179;  2635b. 

KANSAS General  Statutes  1915,  sees.  3410-3416. 

KENTUCKY Laws  1916,  ch.  6,  sees.  1-3. 

MAINE Revised  Statutes  191ft,  ch.  120,  sees.  38-41. 

MICHIGAN Compiled  Laws  1915,  sees.  7789-7793. 

MISSOURI Revised  Statutes  1909,  sec.  4495,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1911,  p.  193. 

MONTANA Revised  Codes  1907,  sec.  8346,  as  amended  by  Laws 

1917,  ch.  78. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  77. 

NEVADA Laws  1913,  ch.  272,  sees.  1-2. 

NEW  JERSEY Laws  1910,  ch.  45,  sec.  1. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  61,  sees.  1-5. 

•  NEW  YORK Birdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.)  1917,  vol.  5,  Penal 

Law,   ch.   40,  sees.   480-481.     (The  term  "parent" 
does  not  include  the  putative  father  of  an  illegitimato 
child.— People  v.  Fitzgerald  (1915),  167  App.  Div.  85, 
152N.Y.  Supp.  641.) 
NORTH  DAKOTA Compiled  Laws  1913,  sees.  9595-9600. 

OKLAHOMA Laws  1915,  ch.  149,  sees.  1-2. 

OREGON Laws  1913,  ch.  244,  sees.  1,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917, 

ch.  136;  2-8. 

TENNESSEE Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  sec.  4249a-ll  et  seq. 

(The  phrase  "any  person  legally  chaigeable"  does 
not  appear  applicable.) 

TEXAS Laws  1913,  ch.  101,  sees.  1-7. 

UTAH Compiled  Laws  1917,  sees.  8112-8115. 

VERMONT General  Laws  1917,  sees.  3536-3543. 

VIRGINIA Code  1904,  Supplement  1916,  p.  1030  (Laws  1915,  ch. 

114). 
Laws  1918,  ch.  416,  sees.  l-Il. 

WASHINGTON Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915,  sees.  5933-1  to 

5933-3. 
WYOMING Laws  1915,  ch.  72,  sees.  1-6  (apparently  supersede  Laws 

1913,  ch.  81V 
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Revised  Code  1915,  sections — 

546 Illegitimacy  proceedingB. 

808 Birthfl,  r^istration  of . 

3029-3030 Marriage  and  diyorce. 

3034-3046... ...•• • • Abandonment,    desertion,    noDsap- 

port. 

3034 Ckre  and  sapport. 

3072-3076;  3077,  as  amended  by  Laws  .  Illegitimacy  pfoceedlngB. 

1917,  ch.  228  r  3078-3088. 
3087;  3087a,  as  added  by  Laws  1W7,    Inheritance. 

cb.  229. 

3088 Abandonment,    desertion,   nonsap- 

port. 

3102,  3112 Apprenticerfiip. 

3269 Inheritance. 

3804,  3992,  4001-4003.  4237,  446e Ill^itimacy  piweedings. 

BISTBICT  OV  COUrmiA: 

Code  of  Lftw,  1911,  eectioiis — 

387 Inheritance. 

957 »•• ^ • Inheritance  ;leg;itimation,methodBoL 

958 Inheritance. 

972-974 Marriage  and  divorce. 

34  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Lai^e,  p.  86»    Abandonment,   desertion,   nonsup- 

ch.  1131,  sees,  l-^  (Code  1911,  p.  417).       port. 
34  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  1010,    Births,  r^tration  of. 

ch.  2280,  sec.  1. 
37  U.  S.  Stalimi  ad  Lwge,  p.  l^    Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

ch,  171.  sees.  1—8. 

nOBIDA: 

General  Statutes  1906,  sections— 

\$^ Marriage  and  divorce. 

225^2 Inheritance. 

2679.  2586 Marriage  and  divorce. 

2iV9^  2tk>2 Illegitimaey  preceedings. 

2t;^>;.> Legfitkaation,  methods  (if . 

3218  ^If Births  and  deaths^  eenceainent  ot 

U\i-s  i;^l;^ch.  645.^.  5ec.  I AbaadoMaent,   desertion,   nonsip. 

port. 
U\\-:si  19U\  ch.  ^92.  :^v.  14 Births,  registration  of . 

QXORQIA: 

IVks  Anuotat.xl  C<Kle  1914  vPoliticar.    Births,  registration  of. 

IVrk V  AuuotAtv\l  V\xio  11>14  CivQ  .  secti  ns^ 

oj<^^  itorijkgc  and  divorce. 

*jt<l Resadfince. 

iMv»\  ^Hi^  Haniagc  and  divorce. 

^^..  ifaBiaigc;legitimacy.piwaaptionoL 

k>i2  A)Vx.V™V.V//^^ 

An^ Dedniuons. 

v^^j^.;. Care  and  sttpport 

^^v»n;  rii<tiidy. 

^0s>  AU>  \\V. Inheritance. 

^,^^  " Guardianship. 
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Park's  Annotated  Code  1914  (Penal),  seo- 
tiona-^ 

79 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

369 Marriage  and  divorce. 

379 ^ Care  and  support. 

682,1330-1336 Ill^timacy  proceedings. 

HAW  An: 

IVevised  Laws  1915,   sections — 

1133  SB  amended  by  Laws  1915,  act     Births,  registration  of. 

48;  sec.  1142. 

2272-2273;  2478 Illegitimacy  proceedin|p. 

2922-2923,2940-2941 Mairiage  and  divorce. 

2970,  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  act      Abandonment,    desertion,   nonsup- 

100;  sec.  2971.  port. 

2995 Inheritance,  and  care  and  support. 

2996 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

8005-3015 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

3070-3071 Name. 

8248-3249 Inheritance. 

4164 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Laws  1915,  act  221,  sec.  10,  as  amended  by    Workmen's  compensation. 
Laws  1917,  act  227. 

IDAHO: 

Ee^dsed  Codes  1908,  sections — 

2615 Incestuous  marriages. 

2642,  2669 Marriage  and  divorce. 

2699 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

2703 Adoption. 

2709 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

5703 Marriage ;  inheritance ;  legitimation , 

methods  of. 

5704 Inheritance. 

5781 Guardianship. 

6781-6782  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 
,  ch.  83.  port. 

Laws  1911,  ch.  191,  sec.  14 Births,  registration  of . 

\ .  Laws  1917,  ch.  81,  sec.  14 Workmen's  compensation. 

XLLINOIS: 

Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917— 

Ch.  4,  sees.  2,  9a-9c Adoption. 

Ch.  9,  sec.  2 Apprenticeship. 

Ch.  17,  sees.  1-17 ". Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Sec.  13 Custody. 

Sec.  15 '. Legitimation,  methodsof. 

'  Ch.  23,  sees.  172-173 Juvenile  courts. 

Sec.  183 Adoption. 

'^  Ch.  38,  sec.  44 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Ch.  39,  sees.  2-3 Inheritance;  legitimation,  methods 

of. 

Ch.  40,  sec.  3 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Ch.  58,  sees.  1-3 Abandonment,    desertion,   nousup- 

port. 
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ILLINOIS— Continued. 

Hurd'a  Revised  Statutes  1917 — Continued. 

Ch.  68,  sees.  27-37  (24-26  superseded).  .Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

Ch.  89,  sec.  1 Incestuous  marriages. 

Sees.  4, 18. Marriage  and  divorce. 

Ch.  111^,  sec.  31 Births,  registration  of . 

INDIANA : 

Bums'  Annotated  Statutes  1914,  sections — 

1013-1034 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

1060-1064 Marriage  and  divorce. 

1063, 1382  (10) Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

2635;  2635a  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 
ch.  179;  2635b.  port. 

2998,  3000,  3002 Inheritance. 

3000,  3001 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

3678ar-3678n Maternity  hospitals. 

8377-8380 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

9745  (item  3) Residence. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  106,  sec.  38 Workmen's  compensation. 

IOWA: 

Code  1897,  sections — 

2216 Care  and  support. 

2224(5) Residence. 

2250 Cai^  and  support. 

3150 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

3175,  3185-3186 Marriage  and  divorce. 

3251 Adoption. 

3260c  (Supp.  1913) Custody. 

3384-3385 Legitimation,    methods  of;  inherit- 
ance. 

5629-5636 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  326,  sec.  6. .' Births,  registration  of. 

KANSAS  : 

General  Statutes  1915,  sections — 

3410-3416 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

3844-3847 Inheritance. 

3845 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

51 17-5138 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

6135 Incestuous  marriages. 

6821  (item  3) Residence. 

7585 Marriage  and  divorce. 

KENTUCKY: 

Statutes  1915,  sections — 

166 Marriage  and  divorce. 

166-181 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

331e.4 Juvenile  courts. 

1220 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

1397-1*398 Inheritance. 

1398 Legitimation,  methods  of, 

1399a- 1399b Marriage  and  divorce. 
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KENTUCKY— Continued . 
Statutes  1915,  sections — 

2062a.  14 Births,  registration  of. 

2096 Incestuous  marriages. 

2098-2099 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Laws  1916,  ch.  6,  sees.  1-3 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
Laws  1916,  ch.  33,  sec.  14 Workmen's  compensation. 

LOmsiAKA: 

Marr's  Annotated  Revised  Statutes  1915,  sec- 
tions— 

3977  as  amended  by  Laws  1918,  No.  38.  .Workmen's  compensation. 

4142^143 Inheritance,  legitimation,  methods 

of. 

4453-4454 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Merrick's  Re vdsed  Civil  Code  1912,  articles — 

27 Definition. 

94-95 Incestuous  marriages. 

178, 180-183 Definition. 

181-183 Marriage  and  divorce. 

184-197 Legitimacy , -presumption  of. 

198 Marriage  and  divorce. 

198-201 L^timation,  methods  of. 

202 Definition. 

203-206 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

204 Marriage  and  divorce. 

206-212 Inheritance. 

208-212 Legitimacy,  presumption  of. 

213 Custody. 

214 Adoption. 

238 .Custody. 

239-245 Ill^timacy  proceedings;  care  and 

support. 

256, 261 Guardianship. 

917-929, 933, 949,  954, 1483-1488 Inheritance. 

3556  (8) Definition. 

Laws  1918,  No.  257,  sec.  14 Births,  registration  of. 

KAINE: 

Revised  Statutes  1916— 

Ch.  29,  sec.  1 Residence. 

Ch.  64,  sec.  58  as  amended  by  Laws    Maternity  hospitals. 
1917,  ch.  176. 

Ch.  65,  sec.  13 Marriage  and  divorce;  inheritance. 

Ch.  65,  sees.  16-17 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Ch.  72,  sec.  36 Adoption. 

Ch.  80,  sec.  3 Legitimation,  methods  of;  inherit- 
ance. 

Ch.  85,  sec.  59 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Ch.  102,  sees.  1-6;  7  as  amended  by    Illegitimacy  proceedings. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  84;  8-9;  lOas amended 
by  Laws  1917,  ch.  158;  11. 

Ch.  120,  sees.  38-41 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

Ch.  126,  sec.  8 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  149,  sees.  1-4 Maternity  hospitals. 
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MABYLAND: 

Annotated  Code — 

Vol.  1  (1911),  art.  6,  sec.  11 Apprenticeship. 

Art.  46,  sec.  29 L^timation,  methods  of. 

Sees.  29-30 Inheritance. 

Vol.  2  (1911),  art.  9a,  sec.  134 Inheritance. 

Vol.  3  (1914),  art.  12,  sees.  1-12 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Art.  27,  sees.  4&4-488   as  added    Custody, 
by  Laws  1916,  ch.  210. 

MASSACHXJSSTTS : 

Revised  Laws  1902— 

Cb.  29,  sec.  1  as  amended  by  Laws    Births,  r^gistiution  of. 
1910  ch.  322;  25. 

Ch.  83,  sees.  13,  17-19 Adpption  and  custody. 

Ch.  84,  sec.  4  as  amended  by  Laws    Illegitimacy  proceedings. 
1909  ch.  208. 

Ch.  133,  sees.  3-5 Inheritance. 

Sec.  5 Jy^timation,  methods  of. 

Ch.  151,   sees.    6,    12-13,     (sec.    14    Marriage  and  divorce. 

repealed)  15;  ch.  152,  sec.  22. 
Ch.  154,  sec.  2  as  amended  by  Laws    Adoption. 
1904,  ch.  302. 

Ch.  212,  sees.  17-18 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Laws  1902,  ch.  310,  sees.  1-2 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Laws  191 1 ,  ch .  456 ,  sees.  1-4 ;  5-6  as  amend  -    Abandonment,    desertioiii,    nonsup- 
ed  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  257,  sees.  453-454;        port. 
7;  8  as  amended  by  Laws  1912,  ch.  310. 

Laws  1911,  ch.  669,  sec.  1 Residence. 

Laws  1912,  ch.  280,  sec.  2 : Births,  registration  of. 

Laws  1913,  ch.  563,  sec.  1-7;  8  as  added    Illegitimacy  proceedings, 
by  Laws  1918,  ch.  199. 

Laws  1913,  ch.  763,  sees.  1-4 Mothers'  pensions. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  163  as  amended  by  Laws    Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 
1918,  ch.  257,  sec.  455.  port. 

MICHIGAN : 

Compiled  Laws  1915,  sections — 

2017 Juvenile  courts;  mothers'  pensiona. 

5614 Births,  registration  of. 

7230 Custody. 

7753-7763 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

7789-7793 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

7794 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

11367, 11387-11392 Marriage  and  divorce;  legitimation, 

methods  of. 

11418-11420 Marriage  and  divorce. 

11517 Apprenticeship. 

11796-11798 Inheritance. 

117^8 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

14139 Adoption. 

15469-15470 Births  cmd  deaths,  concealment  of. 

15700 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 
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MINNESOTA: 

General  Statutes  1913,  sections — 

3214-3224  as  amended,   and  3225a-    Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

3225eas  added,by  Laws  1917,  ch.  210. 
4651-4652  and  4661-4662  as  amended,    Births,  registration  of. 
and  4653a  and  4650a-4660b ,  as  added, 
by  Laws  1917,  ch.  220. 

7105 Marriage  and  divorce;  legitimation, 

methods  of. 
7153-7155  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,    Adoption;  and  custody, 
ch.  222. 

7240 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

7240-7241 Inheritance. 

8666-8668  as  amended,  and  8668  as    Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

added,  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  213.  port. 

8697  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  231.  .Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

8703a  as  added  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  211 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  194,  sees.  2-5 Care  and  support;  illegitimacy  pro- 
ceedings. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  212,  sees.  8-10 Birtlis,    registration    of;   maternity 

hospitals. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  212,  sec.  10 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  397,  sec.  1(  Juvenile  court —    Care  and  suppc^t;  juvenile  courts, 
illegitimate  child  is  *  'dependent " ) . 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Code  1906,  sections — 

268-283 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

642  as  amended  by  Laws  1910,  ch.  185.  .Legitimation,  methods  of. 
721  as  amended  by  Laws  1914,  ch.  214    Miscellaneous. 
(Death  by  wrongful  act). 

1655 Inheritance;  legitimation,   methods 

of. 
1670 Marriage  and  divorce. 

MISSOUBI: 

Revised  Statutes  1909,  sections — 

340 .Inheritance. 

341 \ Legitimation,  methods  of. 

342 1 Marriage  and  divorce. 

344 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

403  as  amended  by  Laws  1913,  p.  92 Guardianship. 

2370 Marriage  and  divorce. 

4470 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

4495  as  amended  by  Laws  1911,  p.  193 . .  .Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

6677 Births,  registration  of. 

8280 Incestuous  marriages. 

8291 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Laws  1917,  p.  151,  sees.  1-10 Mother's  pensions. 

MONTANA: 

Revised  Codes  1907,  sections — 

1769 Births,  registration  of. 

3611 Incestuous  marriages. 

3638,  3683-3684 Marriage  and  divorce. 

3738-3740 Legitimacy,  presumption  of. 
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MO  NT  ANA— Continued . 

Revised  Oodee  1907,  sections — 

3741 Care  and  support. 

3745..' Custody. 

3760 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

3764 Adoption. 

3770 Legitimation,  methods  of, 

3778 Guardianship. 

4821-4822 Marriage  and  divorce;  inheritance; 

legitimation,  methods  of. 
8346  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  78.  .Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

9576-9583 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Laws  1911,  ch.  122,  sec.  5 Juvenile  courts. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  96,  sec.  6p Workmen's  compensation. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  77,  sees.  1-3 Abandonmen  t,    desertion,    nonsup 

port. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  83,  sees.  1-7  (This  appar-    Mothers'  pensions, 
en tly  supersedes  Laws  1915,  ch.  86). 

NEBRASKA: 

Revised  Statutes  1913^  sections — 

357-364 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

1250 Mothers'  pensions. 

1273 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

1273-1274 Inheritance. 

1542 Incestuous  marriages. 

1591-1594,  1608 ^  -Marriage  and  divorce. 

1616,  1620 Adoption. 

2748 Births,  r^istration  of. 

8614-8616 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonBup- 

port. 

8769 Incestuous  marriages. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  187,  sees.  1-4 Mothers'  pensions. 

NEVADA: 

Revised  Laws  1912,  sections —  -^ 

731,  746 Adoption;  juvenile  courts. 

739  as  amended  by  Laws  1913,  ch.  133.. Mothers'  pensions. 

765-766 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

766 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsufH 

port;  and  custody. 

2339 .Marriage  and  divorce. 

2351 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

2965. Births,  registration  of. 

5828 Adoption. 

5833 Legitimation;  methods  of. 

6117-6118 Inheritance;  legitimation,   methods 

of;  marriage  and  divorce. 

6450 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Laws  1913,  ch.  Ill,  sec.  26  as  amended  by     Workmen's  compensation. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  233. 

Laws  1913,  ch.  272,  sees.  1-2 Abandonment,     desertion,  nonsup- 

port. 
Laws  1915,  ch.  131,  sees.  1;  2  as  amended    Mothers'  pensions, 
by  Jaws  1917,  ch.  11;  :^8. 
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NSW  HAMPSHIRE: 

Public  Statutee  1901— 

Ch.  83,  sec.  1  (3d) Residence. 

Ch.  87,  sees.  l;2)Supp.  1913,  p.  161;    I U^timacy  proceedings. 
^12. 

Ch.  174,  sec.  3 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Sec.  18 Inheritance;   legitimation,   methods 

of. 

Ch.  175,  sec.  7 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Ch.  181,  sec.  2 Adoption. 

Ch.  196,  sees.  4,  Supp.  1913,  p.  462;  5. .  Inheritance. 

Ch.  204,  sec.  4 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Ch.  278,  sec.  14 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Supplement  1913,  p.  163(1911,  ch.  134,  sec.  12).  Custody. 

Supplement  1913,  p.  518  (1913,  ch.  57,  sec.  1).  Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
Laws  1915,  ch.  132,  sees.  1-10 Mothers'  pensions. 

NEW  JERSEY: 

Compiled  Statutes  1910— 

Vol.  1,  p.  184,  sees.  1-34 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Vol.  2,  p.  1784,  sec.  118 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

P.  1923,  sec.  13  as  amended  by    Inheritance. 

Laws  1917,  chs.  139  and  246. 

P.  2022,  sec.  1 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Vol.  3,  p.  3874,  sec.  169  as  amended    Inheritance;  legitimation,  methods 

by  Laws  1918,  ch.  63.  of. 

P.  3981,  sec.  35 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

P.  4004,  sec.  133 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

P.  4012,  sec.  4  (superseded  by  Laws    Residence. 

1911,  ch.  196,  sec.  9). 

Laws  1911,  ch.  95,  sec.  12,  as  amended  by    Workmen's  compensation. 

Laws  1914,  ch.  244. 

Laws  1911,  ch..l96,  sec.  9,  as  amended  by    Residence. 

Laws  1912,  ch,  14. 

Laws  1912,  ch.  103,  sees.  1-3 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Laws  1913,  ch.  331,  sees.  1-3 Custody. 

Laws  1914,  ch.  5,  sec.  1 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  173,  sees.  1-3 Legitimation,  methods  of . 

Laws  1916,  ch.  45,  sec.  1 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  61,  sees.  1-5 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
NEW  MEXICO: 

Statutes  1915,  sections — 

13,  17 Adoption. 

1850  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  69    Inheritance;  legitimation,  niethods 
(Statutes  1915,  Appendix,  p.  106).  of. 

1851,  1856 Inheritance. 

1852 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

2577 G  uardianship. 

3430 incestuous  marriages. 

3'134 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Laws»  1917,  ch.  83,  sec.  12  (j  and  k) Workmen's  compensation.' 
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NEW  TOBK: 

4 

Birdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.),  1917 — 

Vol.  2,  Decedent  Estate,  ch.  13,  sees.    Inheritance. 
89, 98. 
Domestic  Relations,  ch.  14,  sec.  5.  .Incestuous  marriages. 

Sec.  24 Logitimation,  methods  of. 

Sec.  86 Guardianship. 

Sec.  Ill Adoption. 

Sec.  113. Adoption. 

Vol.  4,  Judiciary  Law,  ch.  30,  sec.  4 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Vol.  5,  Penal  Law,  ch.  40,  sees.  480,  481.  Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 

Sec.  1843 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Sec.  2461 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Vol.  6,  Poor  Law,  ch.  42,  sees.  60-75 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Public  Health,  ch.  45,  sec.  383 Births,  registration  of. 

Vol.  7,  Second  Class  Cities,  ch.  53,  sec.    Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

185. 
Vol.  8,  Workmen's  Compensation,  ch.    Workmen's  compensation. 
67,  sec.  3. 
Parson's  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,   1918,    Marriage  and  divorce. 

sees.  1745,  1749,  175&-1760. 
Bender's  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  1918,    Illegitimacy  proceedings, 
sees.  838-886. 

NOBTH  CABOLnrA: 

Pell's  Revisal,  1908,  sections — 

136-137 Inheritance. 

201 Apprenticeship. 

252-264 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

263-264 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

264 Inheritance. 

1333,  item  4 Residence. 

1556,  rule  9,  Supp.  1913  (as  amended    Inheritance;  marriage  and  divorce, 
by  Laws  1913,  ch.  71);  rules  10  and  13. 

1569 Marriage  and  divorce. 

1915-1919 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

2083,  Supp.  1913,  p.  2087  (as  amended    Marriage  and  divorce, 
by  Laws  1917,  ch.  135). 

3023 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

5438b  (14),  items  6  and  8,  Supp.  1913    Births,  registration  of. 
(Laws  1913,  ch.  109,  sec.  14). 
Laws  1917,  ch.  59,  sees.  1-3 Custody. 

Ch.  219,  sees.  1-2 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA: 

Compiled  Laws  1913,  sections — 

447 Births,  registration  of. 

2501  (item  3) Residence. 

4359 Incestuous  marriages. 

4370.4.394-4395 Marriage  and  divorce. 

4420-4422 Legitimacy,  presumption  of. 

4421 Legitimation,  methods  oL 

4425 Custodv. 

4444 Adoption. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA— Continued. 

Compiled  Laws  1913,  sectiona— 

4450 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

4456 Guardianship. 

5745-5746 Iqheritance;  marriage  and  divorce; 

legitimation,  methods  of. 

7935  (5),  7936  (31) Legitimacy,  presumption  of. 

9595-9600 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port 

9606 1 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of, 

10483-10500 lU^timacy  proceedings 

Laws  1911,  ch.  177,  sees.  5-6 Juvenile  courts. 

Sec.  17 Adoption. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  183,  sees.  3,  8, 10-11 Maternity  hospitals. 

Sec.  8 Births,  registration  of. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  185,  sees.  1-8 Mothers'  penaionB. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  70,  sec.  1 Care  and  support;  inheritance. 

Sees.  2-3 Illegitimacy  proceedings;  legitima- 
tion, methods  of. 
OHIO: 

General  Code  1910,  sections— 

219  (items  5-6)  as  amended  by  Laws    Births,  registration  of. 

1913,  p.  194. 

8590-8591 Inheritance;  legitimation,   methods 

of;  marriage  and  divorce. 

11987 Marriage  and  divc^rce. 

12110-12135 Illegitim^y  proceedings. 

13008-13017;   13018   as  amended  by    Abandcmment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

Laws  1913,  p.  913 ;  13019  as  amended        port 
.  by  Laws  1911,  p.  115;  13020-13021. 

OEXAHPMA: 

Revised  Laws  1910,  sections — 

1816  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  119.  .Illcfntimacy  proceedings. 

2438,  280A Births  and  deaths,  concealment  oL 

3326 Guardianship. 

3885 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

4364-4366 Legitimacy,  presumption  of. 

4365 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

4367 Care  and  support. 

4369 Custody. 

4388 Adoption. 

4399  as  amended  by  Laws  1910-1911,    Legitimation,  methods  of. 
ch.  73. 

4401-4406;  4407  as  amended  by  Laws    Illegitimacy  proceedings. 
1915,  ch.  91;  4408-4411. 

4534 Residence. 

4974 Marriage  and  divorce. 

8420 Marriage  and  divorce;  legitimation, 

methods  of. 

8420-8421 Inheritance. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  149,  sees.  1-2 Abandonment,  desertion,  nonsup- 

port. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  168,  sec.  14  (6) Births,  registration  of. 
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OBEQON: 

Lord's  Oregon  Laws  1910,  sections — 

798(6),  799  (32) Legitimacy,  presumption  of . 

2080,  2088 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

7026 » Marriage  and  divorce;  legitimatio- . 

methods  of. 

7059 Apprenticeship. 

7099,  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  31 . .  Adoption. 

7351-7352 Inheritance;  legitimation,   methu<l 

of. 
Laws  1913,  ch.  112,  sec.  14  as  amended  by    Workmen's  compensation. 

Laws  1017,  ch.  288. 
Laws  1913,  ch.  24-4,  sec.  1  as  amended  by    Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

Laws  1917,  ch.  136;  sees.  2-8.  port. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  268,  sec.  13  as  amended  by    Births,  registration  of. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  384. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  48,  sees.  1-14 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Sec.  14 Inheritance;  legitimation,  methods 

of. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Stewart's  Pardon's  Digest  1700-1903— 

Vol.  1,  p.  901,  sec.  3 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

P.  955,  sees.  247-248 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

P.  1247,  sec.  32 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Vol.  2,  p.  2004,  sees.  52  (in  part  re-    Inheritance;  name, 
pealed  by  Laws  1917,  No.  192,  pp. 
444-445),  55. 
Vol.  3,  p.  2445,  sec.  31  (in  part  re-    Legitimation,  methods  of. 

pealed  by  Laws  1917,  No.  192,  pp. 
^  443-444). 

P.  2446,  sees.  32-33 Marriage  and  divorce. 

P.  3197,  sec.  4 Name. 

P.  3566,  sec.  60 Residence. 

Supplement  1905-1915— 

Vol.  5,  p.  5852,  sees.  52-57  (Laws  1907,  Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

No.  293,  p.  429). 
Vol.  6,  p.  7303,  sec.  20  (Laws  1915,  No.     Births,  registration  of. 
402,  p.  900,  sec.  14). 
Laws  1917,  No.  145,  sees.  1-3 Illegitimacy  proceedings;  abandon- 
ment, desertion,  nonsupport. 

No.  192,  sees.  14-15;  27-28 Inheritance. 

Sec.  15(d) Legitimation,  methods  of. 

No.  290,  sees.  1-6 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup 

port. 
POBTO  SICO: 

Revised  Statutes  and  0)des  1911,  sections — 

184 Custody. 

231-233,  235 Births,  registration  of. 

235.  405 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

3250 Legitimation,    methods   of;   defini- 
tion. 

3250  -3256 Legitimacy,  presumption  oL 

3256 Name. 
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POBTO  RICO— Continurd. 

Revised  Statutes  and  Codes,  1911,  sections — 

3257-3265 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

3263-3267 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

3265 Inheritance. 

3266-3267,  3283-3290 Care  and  support. 

3292 J Custody. 

3389 Leg^itimation,  methods  of. 

3809 Legitimation,    methods  of;    inheri- 
tance. 

3886-3801,  4001,  4005-4009 Inheritance. 

Laws  1918,  No.  10,  sec.  3 Workmen's  compensation. 

BHODE  ISLAND: 

General  Laws  1909— 

Ch.  92,  sec.  1  (item  3) Residence. 

Ch.  95,  sees.  1-3;  4-5  as  amended  by    Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Laws    1915,    ch.    1215;    6-8;    9    as 

amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215; 

10-11;  12-14  as  amended  by  Laws 

1915,  ch.  1215;  15-18. 

Ch.  243,  sees.  2-3 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Ch.  316,  sec.  7 Inheritance. 

Ch .  347,  sees.  10-11 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

BOUTH  CABOLINA: 

Code  1912  (Civil),  sections— 

973 Apprenticeship. 

974 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

1530  (item  3) Residence. 

3454,  3562,  3575 Inheritance. 

3756 Marriage  and  divorce. 

3798 Adoption ;  inheritance. 

Code  1912  (Criminal),  sees.  691-695 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

Revised  Codes  1903  (Political),   sec.   2764 

(item  3) Residence. 

Revised  Codes  1903  (Civil),  sections — 

38 Incestuous  marriages. 

63,  81-82 Marriage  and  divorce. 

•  107-109 Legitimacy,  presumption  of. 

108 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

112 Custody. 

131 Adoption. 

138 Legitimation,  methods  of 

144 Guardianship. 

1096 Marriage  and  divorce;  legitimation, 

methods  of. 

1096-1097 Inheritance. 

Revised  Codes  1903  (Civil  Procedure),  sees. 

807-816 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Revised  Codes  1903  (Peual),  sees.  344,  794.  .Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  119,  sees.  5-6 Juvenile  courts. 

Sec.  23 Adoption. 
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TENNESSEE : 

Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918,  aections — 

2707 1  llegi timacy  proceeding!. 

2708 Apprenticeship. 

3118a-51 Births,  registration  of. 

4166-4169  (4168  uncoostitutional) Inheritaace. 

4179,  4198-4200,  4229 Marriage  and  divorce. 

4249a-Il Abandonment,    desertioa,    non^up 

port. 

4322 Apprenticeship. 

4486ar-65a^l5 Adoption. 

5402,  5406-5408,  5412-5413,  6027  (10)    Legitimation,  methods  of. 
6069. 

5412 : . . .  Name. 

6040,  6931(1),  7332-7353 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

TEXAS: 

Revised  Statutes  1911  (Civil),  articles— 

2472 Legitima4;ion,  methods  of;  marriage 

and  divorcer 

2472-2473 Inheritance. 

4614-4616,  4636 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Laws  1913,  ch.  101,  sees.  1-7 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
Laws  1917,  ch.  129,  sec.  9 Births,  registration  of. 

UTAH : 

Compiled  Laws  1917,  sections — 

13 Adoption. 

19 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

380-395 Ill^itimacy  proceedings. 

391 Custody. 

893 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

1400-44 Residence. 

2966 Incestuous  marriages. 

2968 Marriage  and  divorce. 

3960-3968 Mothers' pensions. 

5052 Births,  registration  of. 

6413-6414 Marriage  and  divorce;  Intimation, 

methods  of;  inheritance. 

6428-6430 Inheritance. 

8112-8115 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
VEBMONT : 

General  Laws  1917,  sections — 

2343-2351 ,  2417-2419 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

3418-3419 Inheritance. 

3419 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

3536-3543 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsupr 

port. 

3546,  3553,  3597 Marriage  and  divorce. 

3608-3632 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

3636 Guardianship. 

3732-3733 Apprenticeship. 
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VERMONT— Continued. 

General  Iaws  1917,  sections-— 

3757 Adoption. 

3786 Births^  regiatration  of 

5759 Workmen's  compensation. 

6804-6805 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

VIBGINIA: 

Code  1904,  sections — 

2227,  2554 Marriage  and  divorce. 

2552-2554 Inheritance. 

2553 Legitimation,  methods  of 

Supp.  1916,  p.  845,  sees.  14;  20  as  amended    Births,  registration  of. 
by  Laws  1918,  ch.  58. 
P.  1030,  sec.  1  (Laws  1915,  ch.  114)  ap-    Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 
parentiy  superseded  by  Laws  1918,        port, 
ch-  416). 

Laws  1918,  ch.  416,  sees.  1-11 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
Laws  1918,  ch.  400,  sec.  40 Workmen's  compensation. 

WASHINGTON : 

Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915,  sec- 
tions— 

1345 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

1345-1346 Inheritance. 

2452 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of, 

5435 Births,  registration  of. 

5933-1  to  5933-3 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
6604-3  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.    Workmen's  compensation.    . 

120,  sec.  1. 
7155 Legitimation,  methods  of, 

« 

WEST  VIBGINIA: 

Barnes'  Code  1916— 

Ch.  63  sec.  8 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Ch.  78,  sec.  5 Inheritance. 

Sec.  6 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

Sec.  7 Marriage  and  divorce. 

Ch.  80,  sees.  1-6 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  70,  sections — 

4;  5  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  63. .  .Juvenile  courts. 

20 -^ Adoption. 

Laws  1917,  ch.  51,  sees.  1-9 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
WISCONSIN: 

Statutes  1917,  sections— 

750.2 Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

1022-30  (items  5  and  21) Name;  births,  registration  ^of. 

1500  (item  3) Residence. 

1530-1533, 1533a-1533b,  1533m,  1534-1542. Illegitimacy  proceedings. 

1542a-1542g Maternity  hospitals. 

2273 Inheritance. 
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WISCONSIN— Continued. 

Statutes  1917,  sections — 

2274 Inheritance;  legitimation,   metho-is 

of. 
2339n-24  to  2339n-25 Marri^je  and  divorce;  legitimation, 

methods  of. 

4022 Adoption. 

4585-4586 Births  and  deaths,  concealment  of. 

4587c.l-4587c.6,  4587d Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 
WYOMING: 

Compiled  Statutes  1910,  sections — 

2957 Births,  registration  of. 

3917 Incestuous  marriages. 

3941,  3942-8944 Marriage  and  divorce. 

5731-5733 Inheritance. 

6731 Legitimation,  methods  of. 

6739  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  143.. Custody,  guardianship. 

6371-6394 1  liegi timacy  proceedines. 

Laws  1915,  ch.  72,  sees.  1-6 Abandonment,    desertion,    nonsup- 

port. 


CODES,  REVISIONS,  OR  COMPILATIONS  USED. 

Alabama Code  1907. 

Alaska Compiled  liaws  1913. 

Ari7ona Revised  Statutes  1913. 

Arkansas Kirby  and  Castle's  Digest  1916. 

California Deering's  General  Laws  1915. 

Deering's  Penal  Code  1915 

Deering's  Civil  Code  1915. 

Deering's  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  1915. 

Deering's  Political  Code  1915. 

Colorado Revised  Statutes  1908. 

Connecticut : General  Statutes  1918. 

Delaware Revised  Code  1915. 

District  of  Columbia Code  of  Law  1911. 

U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large. 

Florida General  Statutes  1906. 

Georgia Park's  Annotated  Code  1914. 

Supplement  1917. 

Hawaii Revised  Laws  1915. 

Idabo Revised  Codes  1908. 

Illinois Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  1917. 

Indiana Burns'  Annotated  Statutes  1914. 

Io'.va Code  1897,  Supplements  1913  and  1915. 

Kansas General  Statutes  1915. 

Kentucky Statutes  1915. 

Louisiana , Marr's  Annotated  Revised  Statutes  1 915. 

Merrick's  Revised  Civil  Code  1912. 

^faine Revised  Statutes  1916. 

Maryland Annotated  Code  1911  and  1914, 

Masfiacbusetts Revised  Laws  1902. 

Michigan Compiled  Laws  1915. 

Minnesota General  Statutes  1913. 

Miasissdppi Code  1906. 

Missouri Revised  Statutes  1909. 

Montana Revised  Codes  1907. 

Nebraskjk Revised  Statutes  1913. 

Nevada Revised  Laws  1912. 

New  Hampshire Public  Statutes  1901,  Supplement  1901-1913. 

New  Jersey Compiled  Statutes  1910. 

New  Mexico Statutes  1915. 

New  York Birdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (2d  ed.)  1917. 

Parson's  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  1918. 

Bender's  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  1918. 
North  Carolina Pell's  Re visal  1908. 

Supplement  1913-1915. 

North  Dakota Compiled  Laws  1913. 

Ohio General  Code  1910. 
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Oklahoma Revised  Laws  1910. 

Oregon Lord's  Oregon  Lavrs  1910. 

Pennsylvania Stewart's  Purdon'a  Digest  170(V-1903  volumes 

Supplement  1905-1915,  volumos  5-7. 

Porto  Rico Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  1911. 

Rhode  Island General  Laws  1909. 

South  Carolina Code  1912. 

South  Dakota Revised  Codes  1903. 

Tennessee Thompson's  Shannon's  Code  1918. 

Texas Revised  Statutes  1911. 

Utah Compiled  Laws  1917. 

Vermont General  Laws  1917. 

\'irginia Code  1904  and  Supplements  1910. and  1916. 

Washington Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes  1915. 

West  Vir^nia Barnes'  Code  1916. 

Wisconsin Statutes  1917. 

Wyoming Compiled  Statutes  1910* 

*^ 
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TEXT  OF  ILLEGITIMACY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES.* 

The  following  compilation  of  statutes  includes  the  laws  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  relating  to  illegitimate 
children. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  provisions  on  illegitimacy  of  the 
French,  German,  and  Swiss  codes  are  also  given  (pp.  245-256). 

The  text  of  the  illegitimacy  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  tabular 
analysis  thereof,  and  the  comment  regarding  this  legislation  are 
based  upon  the  laws  in  effect  January  1,  1918.  The  foreign  laws 
are  given  as  they  stood  on  December  31,  1918. 

Laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  illegitimacy  passed  during 
the  year  1918  are  presented  in  an  appendix  (p.  259).  They  involve 
certain  changes  in  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Porto  Rico,  and  Virginia; 
the  amendment  to  the  inheritance  law  in  New  Jersey  does  not  change 
the  provision  which  relates  to  the  illegitimate  child. 

With  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  law  is  amended  by 
providing  that-bail  or  deposits  forfeited  in  illegitimacy  proceedings 
may  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  child,  no  illegitimacy  support 
legislation  was  enacted  during  the  year  1918.  The  laws  noted  in 
the  other  States  relate  to  the  registration  of  illegitimate  births  and  to 
the  rights  of  illegitimate  children  under  workmen^s  compensation 
laws. 

ALABAMA. 

Criminal  Code,  1907. 

Section  6364.  Reputed  father  of  bastard  arrested  on  complaint  of  mother — Warrant. — 

when  any  single  woman,  pregnant  with  or  delivered  of  a  bastard 
ceSunlp?'*^    ^'^   child,  malces  complaint  on  oatn  to  any  justice  of  the  count]^  where 

she  is  so  pregnant  or  delivered,  accusing  any  one  of  being  the 
father  of  such  child,  such  justice  must  issue  a  warrant  against  such  person,  and  cause 
him  to  be  brought  before  nim,  and  may  admit  him  to  bail  to  appear  to  answer  such 
charge  before  him. 

Sec.  6365.  Jtistice  to  summon  mtnesses. — The  justice  of  the  peace  must,  on  the 
application  of  the  complainant,  or  the  accused,  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses. 

Sec.  6366.  Examination;  if  probable  cause,  held  under  bond  to  appear  at  court  to  ans^ver. — 
Such  justice  must,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  examine  the  complainant  and  her 
witnesses,  and  may  examine  also  the  accused  and  nis  witnesses,  respecting  the  charge; 
and,  if  it  appears  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of 
the  charge,  must  require  him  to  enter  into  bond,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  such  justice,  payable  to  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  conditioned  that  the  accused  will  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the 
circuit  or  city  court  or  court  of  like  jurisdiction  of  such  county.  • 

Sec.  6367.  Justice  to  return  bond  to  circuit  or  city  court. — Such  justice  must  return 
such  bond  and  complaint  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  or  city  court,  or  court  of  like 
jurisdiction,  by  the  lirst  day  of  the  term  at  which  the  accused  is  bound  to  appear. 

>  Tbe  cut-In  title  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  a  section  covers  tbe  subject  matter  contained  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  until  a  new  cut-in  title  occurs. 
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Sec.  6368.  Reputed  father  imprisoned  on  default  of  bond. — On  the  failure  to  give  bond 
a8  required,  the  justice  must  commit  the  accused  to  jail  until  he  gives  the  same,  or  is 
otherwise  discharged  by  law. 

Sec.  6369.  Clerk  to  issue  subpcenas. — ^The  clerk  of  the  court,  after  return  of  the  bond. 
must,  on  the  application  of  the  complainant  or  accused,  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses. 

Sec  6370.  State  and  accused  parties  to  record. — ^The  proceedings  in  bastardy  ari» 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  State  as  plauitiff ,  and  the  accused  as  defendant;  mtt  no 
proceeding  shall  be  instituted  under  this  chapter  after  the  lapse  of  one  vear  from  thi" 
birth  of  the  chiki,  unless  the  defendant  has,  in  meanwhile,  acknowledged  or  sapporknl 
the  child. 

Sec.  6371  -  Forfeiture  of  bond — Conditional  judgment^  andxmii  of  arrest. — If  the  accusotl 
does  not  appear,  his  bond  is  forfeited,  and  a  conditional  judgment  may  be  rendered 
thereon,  anu  the  like  proceedings  had  as  in  case  of  the  forfeiture  of  bonds  for  indictable 
ofi^nse^;  and  the  clerk  must  issue  a  writ  of  arrest,  as  in  criminal  cases  on  indictment 
found. 

Skc.  6372.  Rearrest — Defendant  discharged  on  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars. — ^The 
shcriff,^  OB  arresting  the  defendant  on  such  writ  of  arrest,  may  discharge  him  oo.  hia 
eiving  bail  for  his  appearance  at  court,,  in  the  sum  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  answer  a  complaint  of  bastardy;  and  if  such  bond  is  forfeited,  a  conditionat 
judgment  may  be  rendered  thereon,  a  writ  of  arrest  issue,  and  the  same  proceediBga 
haaas  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec  6373.  On  appearance,  issue  made  up. — ^The  court,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
accused,,  must,  if  he  demand  it,  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up,  to  ascertain  whether 
he  is  the  real  father  of  the  child  or  not. 

Sec  6374.  Challenge  of  jurors.— On  a  trial  of  the  issue  before  a  jury,  each  party  has 
the  riji^t  to  cfaolleage  six^  jurors  peremptorily. 

Sec  6375.  Either  varty  may  be  examined. — On  the  trial  of  such  issue,  the  accuser 
and  accused  are  eacn  entitled  to  their  oath. 

Sec  6376.  On  conviction,  judgment  for  costs,  and  bond  required  to  support  and  eduraie 
child. — On  the  trial  of  such  issue,  if  found  ag:ainst  the  defendant,  juogment  must  bo 
rendered  against  him  for  the  costs,  and  he  must  also  be  required  to  enter  into  bond 
with  surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  doHars,  payable 
to  the  State,  and  conditioned  to  pay  such  sum,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  a  year, 
aa  the  court  may  prescribe,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  foe  ten  yeara, 
to  the  ju(^  of  probate  of  the  county,  for  the  support  and  education  oi  the  child,  which 
bond  must  be  recorded. 

Sec  6377.  Judgment  on  failure  to  give  bond. — On  failure  to  give  such  bond,  the  court 
must  render  judgment  against  the  defendant  toe  such  sum  as,  at  legal  intcrestr  will 
produce  the  amount  directed  to  be  paid  yearly;  and  he  must  also  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  the  county  for  one  year,  unless  in  the  meantime  he  executes  the  bond  required 
or  pays  the  judgment  and  costs. 

Sec  6378.  Ejcccution  on  bond  issius  onfaUure  to  make  payments. — If  such  bond  is 
given,  on  failure  to  make  any  of  the  payments  requirea,  to  the  judge  of  probate, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  execution  may  issue  for  such  amount 
against  all  the  obligors  to  the  bond,  on  the  application  of  the  judge  of  probate,  which, 
when  collected,  must  be  paid  to  him. 

Sec  6379.  Bond;  when  given  after  the  adjournment  of  court. — If  such  bond  is  not 
given  before  the  adjournment  of  court,  it  may  be  given  at  any  time  before  the  term 
of  imprisonment  expires,  and  in  such  case,  must  be  approved  by  the  judge  ol  probate 
and  recorded  and  iilcd  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  coiu't,  and  execution  may  issae 
thereon  from  time  to  time,  as  imder  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  and  the 
amount,  when  collected,  paid  to  the  judge  of  probate. 

Sec  6380.  Defendant  discharged  on  filing  6ona,  paying  costs,  etc. — In  the  case  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  section,  the  defendant  must  be  discharged  from  impriaoo- 
ment  on  payment  of  the  costs,  and  the  judgment  against  him  is  (uschaiged. 

Sec  6381.  Proceedings  when  defendant  w  not  found. — If  the  accused  does  not  appear, 
after  the  reti^n  of  two  writs  of  arrest  against  him  ''not  found  "  by  the  sheriff  oc  the 
county  in  which  the  court  to  which  the  complaint  is  returned  is  held,,  the  facts  stated 
in  the  complaint  must  be  taken  as  admitted,  and  judgment  rendered  against  the 
accused  as  provided  fur  by  section  6377;  and  at  any  tane  before  the  payment  of  anrh 
judgment,  the  defendant  may  be  arrested  by  a  writ  of  arrest  thereon,  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  commanding  him  to  take  the  defendant  and  deliver  him  to  the  proper  autlKMi- 
ties  for  the  execution  of  the  judgment. 

Sec  6382.  DiscJiaraed  from  imprisonment  on  paying  judgment  or  giving  bond. — 
In  the  case  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  the  defendant  can  bo  fusduuged 
from  imprisonment  by  the  payment  of  the  judgment^  or  executing  bond  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  oi  section  6376. 
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Sec.  6383.  Money  collected  on  bond  applied  to  support  of  child. — The  amount  collected 
on  the  forfeiture  of  any  bond  for  Uie  appearance  of  the  defendant,  and  on  the  judgment 
rendered  against  him,  must  be  paid  into  the  countv  treasury;  and  the  interest  thereon, 
not  exceeoing  the  yearly  sum  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  court,  must  be  paid  to  the 
judge  of  prolate  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  child. 

Sec.  6384.  Such  pofment  not  made  after  giving  bond. — ^But  such  payment  must  not 
be  made  after  the  aeiendant  gives  the  bond  required  by  section  6376. 

Sec  6385.  Guardian  appointed  to  receive  ckUd^s  money. — ^The  jud^e  of  probate  mus' 
appoint  a  guardian  for  such  child,  and  upon  his  giving  bond  and  security  as  otiu  / 
guardians,  the  amount  received  b>r  the  judge  of  probate  must  be  paid  to  him. 

Sec  6386.  Death  of  child  or  marriage  of  parents;  effect  of, — If  the  child  is  not  alivp 
or  if,  being  bom  alive,  it  dies,  or  on  the  marriage  of  the  mother  and  reputed  father, 
on  the  ascertainment  of  such  facts  by  the  judge  of  probate,  on  motion  to  the  court 
and  proof  thereof,  an  entry  of  record  must  be  made  thereof,  and  the  bond  be  declared 
void,  the  iudgment  vacated,  the  defendant  discharged,  and  the  portion  of  such  judg- 
ment paid  into  the  county  treasury  must  be  paid,  on  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  vacation  of  such  judgment,  to  the  defendant. 

Sec.  6387.  Cofnj>lainant  pays  costs  on  verdict  for  defendant. — In  caae  the  issue  pro- 
vided for  by  section  6373  is  found  against  the  complainant,  judgment  for  costs  must 
be  rendered  against  her. 

Sec.  6388.  Mther  party  7nay  appeal — Security  for  costSy  execution,  etc. — Either  party 
may  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  within  thirty  days  after  judgment.  If  the  appeal  is 
taken  by  the  State,  tne  complainant  must  give  security  for  the  costs  of  the  appeal  if 
the  judgment  is  affirmed;  and  the  defendant,  also,  if  the  appeal  is  taken  by  him,  must 
give  the  same  security,  to  be  appro\^ed  by  the  clerk  of  tiie  circuit  court,  the  names 
of  the  sureties  certifiea  with  the  record  to  the  appellate  court,  and  execution  may 
issue  for  the  costs  of  the  appeal  against  them  from  such  court,  if  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  is  affirmed.  But  when  either  the  complainant  or  defendant  makes 
affidavit  that  she  or  he  is  unable,  after  diligent  effort,  to  make  the  appeal  bond,  they 
may  appeal  without  any  bond. 

Civil  Code,  1907. 

Sec.  3760,  Bastards. — Every  illegitimate  child  is  considered  as  the  heir  of  his 
Inheritance  mother,  and  inherits  her  estate  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case 

may  be,  in  like  manner  as  if  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
Sec.  3761.   Who  inherit  from  Ulegimate  child. — The  mother  or  kindred  of  an  illegiti- 
mate cliild  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  are,  in  default  of  children  of  such  illegitimate 
child,  or  their  descendants,  entitled  to  inherit  his  estate. 
Sec  3807.  Divorce  for  pregnancy  bastardizes  issue. — When  a  divorce  is  granted  the 
Dfvoroe  husband  for  the  pregnancy  of  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 

the  issue  is  thereoy  bastardized.   ' 
Sec  4880.  When  isme  not  illegitimate. — ^The  issue  of  any  incestuous  marriage,  beforo 
Void  naxriftf  e.        the  same  is  annulled,  shall  not  be  deemed  illegitimate. 
Sec  5190.  The  marriage  of  the  parents  legitimates  the  children. — ^The  marriage  of  the 
LeKitination  mother  and  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  child  renders  it  Intimate 

if  recognized  by  the  father  as  his  child. 

Sec  5200.  Proceedings  to  letfitimate  bastard  children;  effect  of — The  father  of  a  basUird 

child  may  legitimate  it,  and  render  it  capable  of  inheriting  his  estate,  by  making  a 

declaration  in  writing,  attested  by  two  witnesses,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  child 

proposed  to  be  legitmated,  its  sex,  supposed  age,  and  the  name  of  the  mother,  and 

that  he  thereby  recognizes  it  as  his  dbld,  and  capable  of  inheriting  his  estate,  real 

and  personal,  as  if  born  in  wedlock;  the  declaration  bein|;  acknowledged  by  the 

maker  before  the  jud^  of  probate  of  the  county  of  his  residence,  or  its  execution 

proved  by  the  attesting  witnesses,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate,  and 

recorded  on  the  minutes  of  his  court,  has  the  effect  to  legitimate  such  child. 

Sec  5201.  Child's  name  changed  at  same  time. — ^The  father  may,  at  the  same  time, 

v^r^  change  the  name  of  such  child,  stating  in  his  declaration  the  name 

it  is  then  known  by,  and  the  name  he  wishes  it  afterwards  to  have. 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — The  law  applies  to  ill^timate  ag  well  ai 
legitimate  children  and  other  relations.     (Sec.  4877. ) 

Note  on  birth  REc.rsTRATiox. — Certificate  specifies  whether  child  born  in  lawful 
wedlock.     (Sec.  711,  as  amended  by  I^ws  1911,  p.  116.) 
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ALASKA. 

Compiled  Laws,  1913. 

Section  438.  Illegitimate  children  become  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  maiTia:Tc 

LegitimatloiL  of  their  parents  to  each  other;    *    *    *. 

Sec.  446.  The  power  of  the  mother  to  bind  her  children,  whether  Intimate  or 

A        ticMhiD        illegitimate,  shall  cease  in  case  of  her  subsequent  marriage,  and 
ppran         p.       gj^^jj  ^^^  ^^  exercised  during  the  continuance  of  such  marria?o. 
either  by  herself  or  her  husband. 

Sec.  597.  An  ille^timate  child  shall  be  considered  an  heir  of  its  mother,  and  shall 

inherit  or  receive  her  property,  real  or  personal,  in  whole  or  in 
maSiiSef'**^*'  VSLrt^  as  the  case  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  child  had  been 

born  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  such  child  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
Inherit  or  receive,  as  representing  his  mother,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the 
kindred,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  of  such  mother:  Provided^  When  the  parents  of 
such  child  have  formally  married,  such  child  shall  not  be  regarded  as  ilfegitimato 
within  the  meaning  of  this  code,  although  such  formal  marriage  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  void. 

Sec.  598.  If  an  illegitimate  child  shall  die  intestate,  without  leaving  a  widow, 

inhA  itanea  husband,  or  lawful  issue,  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  sudi 

^         *  intestate  shall  descend  to  or  be  received  by  the  mother;  but  if 

after  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  the  parents  thereof  shall  intermarry,  such  child 
shall  be  considered  legitimate  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Sec.  2005.  That  if  any  woman  shall  conceal  toe  death  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  so 

that  it  may  not  be  known  whether  such  issue  was  bom  alive  or 
birS«*anddJathB.      ^^*'  ^^  whether  it  was  not  murdered,  such  woman,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  tne  peniten- 
tiary not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  2006.  That  when  a  woman  is  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  bastard  infant, 
she  may  also  be  chai^ged  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  crime  defined  in  the  last 
preceding  section,  and  if  she  shall  be  found  not  guilty  of  the  chai^ge  of  murder  she 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  crime  defined  in  such  section  and  punished  accordingly. 

Laws  of  1917,  ch.  56. 

An  act  relating  to  and  regulating  marriage  and  marriage  license  in  the  Territory  of  Aloslai,  and  proTid- 

Ing  penalties  for  tlie  violation  of  same. 

Sec  12.  All  marriages  hereafter  contracted  in  violation  of  any  of  the  requirementi 
J.     .  of  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void,  except  as 

^  '  hereinafter  provided :  Provided y  That  the  parties  to  any  such  void 

marriage  may  at  any  time  validate  such  marriage  by  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  and  the  issue  thereof,  if  any,  shall  thereupon  become  legitimate,  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec.  14.  If  a  person  during  the  lifetime  of  a  husband  or  wife  with  whom  the  mar- 
riage is  in  force,  enters  into  a  subsequent  marriage  contract  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  one  (1)  of  this  act,  and  the  parties  thereto  live  together  here- 
after as  husband  and  wife,  and  such  subsequent  marriage  contract  was  entered  into 
by  one  of  the  parties  in  goo4  faith,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  former  husband  or  wife 
was  dead,  or  tnat  the  former  marriage  had  been  annulled,  or  dissolved  by  a  divorce, 
or  without  knowledge  of  such  former  marriage,  they  shall,  after  the  impediment  to 
their  marriage,  has  been  removed  by  death,  or  divorce  of  the  other  party  to  such  former 
marriage,  if  they  continue  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife  m  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  one  of  them,  be  held  to  have  been  legally  married  from  and  after  the  removal 
of  such  impediment,  and  the  issue  of  such  subsequent  marriage  shall  be  considered 
as  the  legitimate  issue  of  both  parents. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  child  is  logitimatc  or 
illegitimate.    (Laws  1913,  ch.  35,  see.  2.) 
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ARIZONA. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Arlsona,  1913. 
ChrJl  Code. 

Section  1103.  Where  a  man  having  by  a  woman  a  child  or  children,  afterward 

intermarry  with  such  woman,  such  child  or  children  shall 
^j^gttanatioii;  ?oW  thereby  be  legitimized  and  made  capable  of  inheriting  his  estate. 

The  issue  also  of  marriages  deemed  null  in  law  diall  nevertheless 
le  legitimate. 
Sec.  1104.  Bastards  shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  from  and  through  their  mothers, 
inbe  itanoe  ^^^  ^*  transmitting  estates,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  distrib- 

'         '  utiye  shares  of  the  personal  estate  of  any  of  their  kindred,  on  the 

part  of  their  mother,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  been  lawfully  begotten  of  such 
mother. 
Sec.  1118.  A  guardian  of  the  person  or  estate,  or  both,  of  a  child  bom,  or  likely  to 
A«.-4«.«.vi«  be  born,  may  be  appointed  by  will  or  by  deed,  to  take  effect  upon 

Onardlanship.  the  death  of  the  parent  appointing: 

(2)  If  the  child  is  illegitimate,  by  the  mother. 

Sec  1198.  The  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  by  publicly  acknowledging  it  as  his 

Ledtiinatlon  own,  receivine  it  as  such,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  if  he  is 

^  married,  into  nis  fomily,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a 

legitimate  child^  thereby  adopts  it  as  such;  and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  for 

all  purposes  legitimate  from  the  time  of  its  birth.    The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 

chapter  do  not  apply  to  such  an  adoption. 

Sec.  3840.  When  any  unmarried  persons  who  have  heretofore  lived  together  as 
husband  and  wife,  and  who  have  had  a  child  or  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  diall 
have  intermarried  with  each  other,  such  child  or  children  so  bom  out  of  wedlcick, 
shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  legitimate,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  children  bom  in  wedlock. 
Sec.  3864.  A  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  not  in  any  wise  affect  the 
oiTorca  legitimacy  of  the  children  thereof;  and  either  party  may,  after  the 

dissolution  of  the  marriage,  marry  again.    (As  amended  by  Laws 
1917,  ch.  54.) 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages.— The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  children  and 
relations.     (Sec.  3838.) 

Notes  on  birth  registration.— The  certificate  of  birth  states  whether  the  child 
is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.     (Sec.  4418.) 

Penal  Code. 

Sec.  369.  On  complaint  being  made  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  any  woman  who 

niAffitiiiiA  **  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  or  pregnant  with  a  child  which, 

c^dSn"**^'     ^'^  ^^  ^™  alive,  might  be  a  bastard,  accusing  any  person  of  being 

the  father  of  such  child,  the  justice  shall  take  the  complaint  in 
writing,  under  her  oath,  and  thereupon  shall  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  sheriff 
or  any  constable  of  his  county,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  bring  such  accused 
person  before  him  to  answer  such  complaint;  which  warrant  may  be  executed  any- 
where within  this  State. 

Sec.  370.  The  justice  shall  enter  an  action  in  his  docket,  in  which  the  State  shall 
be  plaintiff,  and  the  accused  defendant,  and  shall  make  such  other  entries  as  are 
required  in  criminal  actions.  On  the  return  of  the  warrant  with  the  accused,  the 
justice  shall  examine  under  oath  the  complainant,  and  such  other  witnesses  as  may 
be  produced  by  the  parties,  respecting  the  complaint,  and  shall  reduce  such  examina- 
tion to  writing. 

Sec.  371.  If  the  defendant  pays,  or  secures  to  be  paid,  to  the  complainant  such  sum 
of  money  or  other  property  as  she,  with  the  \vritten  approval  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county,  may  agree  to  receive  in  full  satisfaction,  a  memorandum  of  which 
agreement  and  approval  the  justice  shall  enter  in  his  docket,  ana  shall  also  pay  the 
costs  of  prosecution  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  such  county  for  the  lying-in 
and  support  of  and  attendance  upon  the  mother  during  her  sickness,  and  give  bond 
to  the  county,  approved  by  the  justice,  conditioned  to  indemnify  such  county 
against  all  chaiges  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  born,  or  that  may  be  bora,  the 
justice  shall  discharge  him. 

Sec.  372.  If  the  defendant  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  and  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  him  guilty  as  charged  in  the  complain^ 
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the  justice  shall  require  him  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  sureties  approved  by 
tho  justice,  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  appear  before  the  superior  court  of  the  proper  county  and  answer  said 
complaint  ana  abide  the  order  of  such  court  thereon.  If  he  fails  to  give  such  recog- 
nizance, the  justice  shall  commit  him  to  the  county  jail,  there  to  be  held  to  answer 
such  complaint.  Thereupon  the  justice  shall  certify  the  examination,  and  return 
the  same,  and  all  piocees  and  papers  in  the  case  to  the  clerk  of  each  court 

Sec.  373.  Upon  trial,  the  issne  shall  be  whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
If  he  is  found  goilty,  or  admits  the  truth  of  liie  accusation,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  i>c 
the  father  of  such  child,  and  be  chaiged  with  its  maintenance  in  such  sum,  or  in  such 
manner,  as  the  court  mav  direct,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  which  the  aefendan  t  shall  be  required  to  pay,  exclusive  of  the  costs  i  i 
j>ro8ecution,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars.  The  examina- 
tion taken  before  the  justice  shall  in  all  cases  be  read  to  the  jury  when  donanded  by 
ihv.  defendant. 

Sec.  3/4.  The  person  so  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  such  child  shall  give  bond  to 
the  county,  approved  by  the  court,  for  the  performance  of  such  judgment  and  order, 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  for  the  lying-in  and 
support  of,  and  attendance  upon,  tne  mother  during  ner  sickness^  and  for  tne  care  and 
6upi)ort  of  such  child  prior  to  the  giving  of  such  Ixmd.  If  he  foils  to  give  such  bond, 
and  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  county  jail,  there 
to  remain  until  be  complies  with  such  order  or  is  discharged  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  375.  Any  person  who  has  been  imprisoned  ninety  days  for  failure  to  comply 
with  any  such  juc^ment  and  order,  may  api>ly  to  said  court,  by  petition  setting  forth 
his  inability  to  comply  therewith,  and  praying  to  be  dischai]^ed  from,  imprisonment. 
and  shall  attach  to  such  petition  a  verified  schedule  of  all  his  property,  money,  and 
effects,  whether  exempt  from  execution  or  otherwise.  Thereupon  tne  court  shall 
appoint  a  time  and  place  for  hearing  said  application,  of  which  the  petitioner  shall 
give  at  least  ftfteen  days^  notice  to  the  complainant  ana  board  of  supervisors. 

8 EC.  376.  At  the  hearing  the  defendant  shall  be  examined  on  oath  in  reference  to 
the  facts  sot  forth  in  such  petition  and  his  ability  to  comply  with  such  judgment  and 
order,  and  his  ability  to  earn  money  to  comply  therewith,  and  any  other  legal  evidence 
in  reference  to  such  matters  may  be  produced  by  any  of  the  parties  interested.  If  it 
ajJiK'ars  that  such  defendant  is  unable  to  comply  with  such  }ud^ent  and  order,  the 
r  ourt  may  direct  his  discJiarge  from  custody,  upon  his  making  affidavit  that  he  has  not 
in  his  own  name  any  property,  real  or  personal,  and  has  no  such  property  conveyed  or 
concealed,  or  in  any  manner  oisposed  of  with  design  to  secure  me  same  to  his  use  or 
to  avoid  in  any  manner  compliance  with  such  judgment  and  order.  If  upon  such 
hearing  it  appears  that  the  defendant  has  proi)erty,  but  not  sufficient  to  comply  with 
such  judgment  and  order,  the  court  may  make  such  order,  concerning  the  same,  in 
connection  with  such  discharge,  as  justice  may  require. 

Sec.  377.  At  any  time  after  such  discharge  upon  a  petition  showing  that  the  defend- 
aui  i»  unable  to  comply  with  the  judgment,  or  is  eamiiig  or  capable  of  earning  sufficient 
money  to  comply  therewith,  the  court  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  him  to  show 
cause,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  why  he  should  not  comply  with 
the  judgment;  which  order  shall  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  a  summons  in  a  civil 
a<'tion.  If  it  shall  appear  upon  the  hearing  that  the  defendant  is  able  to  comply 
with  the  judgment,  or  is  earning  or  is  capable  of  earning  sufficient  money  to  comply 
therewith,  the  court  may  order  the  defendant  to  comply  witii  the  judgment  and 
make  the  payments  therein  provided  within  such  time  as  may  be  directed  in  the 
matter,  or^  in  default  thereof,  that  the  defendant  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  as 
provided  in  the  case  of  failure  to  ccnnply  with  the  terms  of  such  judgment. 

Sec.  378.  The  mother  of  such  child,  or  such  board  of  supervisors,  at  any  time  after 
the  d(*fendant  is  discharged,  may  recover  of  him  by  action  any  sum  of  money  which 
ought  to  have  been  paid  pursuant  to  such  judgment  and  orcfer;  and,  if  the  mother 
shall  fail  to  prosecute  any  such  action  begun  by  her,  the  board  of  supervises,  or  any 
})erRon  interested  in  the  support  of  such  child,  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  judg- 
ment. 

Sec.  379.  If  any  woman  is  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  which  is,  or  is  likely  to 
become,  a  public  charge,  or  is  pregnant  with  a  child  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard  and 
become  a  public  charge,  the  board  of  superviscws  of  the  county  where  she  resides,  or 
any  member  thereof,  may  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Sec.  380.  Such  justice  may  summon  the  woman  to  appear  before  him,  and  may 
examine  her  on  oath  respecting  the  father  of  such  child,  the  time  when  and  place 
where  it  was  begotten,  and  any  other  facts  he  deems  necessary  for  the  discovery  of 
the  truth,  and  thereupon  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  apprehena  the  putative  faXher. 
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TherelJter  the  proceedings  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  complaint  had  been  made  by  such 
woman  and  with  like  efitect,  and  in  all  cases  the  board  and  the  accused  may  require 
the  attendance  of  such  woman  as  a  witness.  / 

Sec.  381.  The  board  of  supervisors  either  before  or  after  judgment,  may  make  such 
compromise  and  settlement  with  the  putative  farther  of  any  bastard  child,  relative  to 
its  support^  as  they  deem  equitable  and  just,  and  thereupon  may  dischaige  him  from 
all  liaoility  for  the  support  of  such  child. 

ARKANSAS. 

Digest  of  the  Statutes,  Kirby  and  Castle,  1910. 

Section  587.  The  county  court  shall  have  exclusive  orig;inal  jurisdication  in  all 

lUafitlmMr  pro-  cases  and  matters  relating  to  bastardy.  (Also  Constitution,  Art. 
ceedingi.  VII,  sec.  28.) 

Sec.  588.  On  complaint  made  to  the  county  .court  by  any  woman  resident  of  the 
county,  who  shall  have  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  or  who  may  be  pregnant 
with  a  child  which,  if  bom  alive  may  be  a  bastard,  charging  on  oath  any  person  with 
being  the  father  of  such  child,  the  judf^e  of  such  court  may  order  the  cfeix  to  issue  a 
warrant,  or  may  issue  such  warrant  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  State  against  the 
accused  person,  to  the  sheriff,  coroner  or  anv  constable  of  the  county,  commanding 
him  forthwith  to  anreet  and  bring  tlie  accused  person  before  the  court  to  answer  such 
chsurge,  and  if  complaint  in  form  as  aforesaid  be  made  before  the  judge  in  vacation  of 
the  court  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  against  the  accused,  directed  as  aforesaid,  com- 
manding the  officer  to  have  the  person  accused  before  the  judge  at  any  time  that  may 
be  fixed  bv  the  judge  in  said  warrant  for  the  trial :  Provided^  That  no  such  accused 
person  shall  be  forced  into  trial  until  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  after 
nis  arrest;  and  tlie  judge  or  clerk  issuing  such  warrant  shall  indorse  on  such  warrant 
the  amount  of  bail  to  be  taken  and  approved  by  the  officer  executing  said  warrant, 
conditioned  that  the  defendant  will  make  his  personal  appearance  at  the  time  set 
for  trial  and  answer  such  charge,  and  not  depart  without  leave,  and  on  the  giving  of 
such  bond  the  accused  sliall  be  discharged. 

Sec.  589.  The  affidavit,  warrant  and  all  papers  in  the  case  shall  be  returned  to  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  on  or  before  the  lirst  day  of  the  next  term. 

Sec.  590.  H  the  child  is  not  bom  when  the  accused  appears  before  the  couil  or 
judge,  the  case  shall  be  continued  until  the  child  is  bom,  and  then  tiie  case  shall  be 
proceeded  with,  and  the  defendant  shall  remain  bound  on  his  bail  bond. 

Sec  591.  )^'hen  the  case  is  ready  for  trial,  if  the  accused  denies  being  the  father  of 
such  child,  the  court  or  judge  shall  hear  the  evidence  and  decide  the  case  as  other 
issues  at  law,  but,  i(  a  jurv  is  demanded  by  the  accused,  the  court  shall  order  a  jury 
to  be  summoned,  who  shall  be  elected,  impaneled  and  swom  to  try  the  issue  joined 
and  a  true  verdict  render  according  to  eWaence,  as  in  other  cases  at  law. 

Sec.  592.  If  it  is  found  by  the  court  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury  that  the  accused  is  tho 
father  of  the  child,  the  court  shall  render  judgment  against  him  for  the  lyin^-in  ex- 
penses in  favor  of  the  mother,  or  person  who  incurred  the  same,  if  reouirod  or  daimed, 
for  a  sum  not  less  than  five  dollan  nor  more  than  fifteen  dollars;  ana  if  the  same  shall 
not  be  paid  upon  the  rendition  of  such  judgment,  together  with  all  coeta  which  may 
be  adjudged  against  him  in  said,  [sic]  case,  then  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  commit 
the  accused  person  to  jail  until  the  same  shall  be  paid,  with  all  costs;  and,  if  claimed 
by  the  mother,  the  court  or  judge  shall  give  judgment  for  a  monthly  sum  of  not  less 
tlian  one  dollar  nor  more  than  tliree  dollars  per  month,  for  every  month  from  the  birtli 
of  the  child  until  it  shall  attain  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  shall  further  order  that  tho 
father  enter  into  bond  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  the  penal  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  with  good  and  sufficient  securitv,  conditioned  to  be  void  if  such  person  or 
his  executors  or  administrators  shall  indenmify  each  countv  in  this  State  from  all 
costs  and  expenses  for  the  maintenance  or  otherwise  of  such  child  while  under  the  ago 
of  seven  years,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  monthly  dues  that  may  be  adjudged  as 
aforesaid,  which  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  and  an  entry  made  on  the  record 
of  its  conditions  and  securities  thereon. 

Sec.  593.  If  such  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  enter  into  bond  with  security  as 
above  provided,  the  county  judge  shall  commit  him  to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to 
remain  until  he  shall  comply  with  such  order  or  until  he  shall  be  otherwise  discharged 
according  to  law. 

Sec  591.  The  judgment  may  be  revived  against  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
the  person  against  whom  the  same  was  rendered^ 
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Sec.  595.  An  appeal  will  lie  from  a  judgment  of  the  coimty  court,  to  the  circuit  court 
in  all  cases  of  bastardy,  as  in  cases  of  appeal  from  judflments  of  justices  of  the  {>eace  to 
circuit  courts;  but  no  appeal  shall  be  granted  until  affidavit  and  appeal  bond  is  filed. 
When  the  appeal  is  granted,  the  clerE  of  the  coimty  court  shall  make,  certify  and 
transmit  a  certified  copv  of  all  the  papers,  judgment  and  orders  of  the  county  court  to 
the  circuit  clerk,  who  snail  give  receipt  for  such  transcript,  and  also  enter  the  same  on 
the  docket  of  the  circuit  court. 

Sec.  596.  The  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  circuit  shall  conduct  the  suit  on  b^uUf 
of  the  State  on  all  appeals  to  the  circuit  court  in  cases  of  bastardy. 

Sec.  597.  The  circuit  court  shall  hear  the  case  de  novo,  and  niake  such  orders  and 
render  such  judgment  on  appeal  as  the  law  and  e\ddcnce  require. 

Sec  598.  The  mother  shan  be  a  competent  witness  in  all  cases  of  bastardy,  unless 
she  be  legally  incompetent  in  any  case;  and  if  she  be  dead  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  her 
declarations,  made  in  her  travail  and  proved  to  be  her  dying  declarations,  shall  be 
evidence. 

Sec.  599.  The  county  judge,  upon  •his  personal  knowledge  or  upon  information  that 
a  woman  has  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  shall  issue  his  warrant,  or  cause  it  to 
be  done,  and  bring  such  woman  before  the  county  court,  and  require  her  to  disclose 
or  discover  to  the  court,  under  oath,  the  father  of  such  child,  or  give  security^  in  like 
manner  and  sum  as  hereinbefore  required  in  case  of  the  father,  to  indemnify  each 
county  of  this  State  from  all  costs  and  expenses  for  maintenance,  or  otherwise,  on 
account  of  such  child  wliile  under  the  age  ot  seven  years;  and  if  she  will  not  discover 
the  father  of  such  child,  or  give  security,  the  court  shall  commit  her  to  the  county  jail 
until  she  discovers  the  father  or  gives  security. 

Sec  goo.  The  judge  of  the  county  court  shall  be  allowed  such  fees  in  all  cases  of 
bastardy  as  were  allowed  to  justices  of  the  peace  under  the  law  when  justices  of  the 
peace  had  jurisdiction  of  bastardy  cases,  and  the  other  officers  shall  be  allowed  such 
fees  as  are  by  law  allowed  to  sheriffs,  coroners,  constables  and  clerks  in  criminal  cases. 

Sec  1493.  The  county  court  of  each  county  shall  have  the  following  powers  and 

Jurisdiction.  jurisdictions:  *  *  *  to  superintend  all  *  *  *  bastardy  cases  ♦  ♦  ♦. 

Sec  1907.  If  any  ^oman  shall  endeavor  privately,  either  by  herself  or  the  pro- 
curement of  others,  to  conceal  the  death  of  any  issue  of  her  body. 

Concealment  of  male  or  female,  that  it  may  not  come  to  light,  although  it  can  not 
birtiis  and  deatbi.      be  proved  that  it  was  murdered,  every  such  mother  shall  suffer 

the  same  punishment  as  for  manslaughter. 

Sec  1908.  Nothing  contained  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  such  mother  from  being  indictea  for  the  murder  of  such  bastard  child. 

Sec  2852.  Illegitimate  children  shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  and  transmitting 

on  inheritance,  on  the  part  of  their  mother,  in  like  manner  as  u 
•  they  had  been  legitimate  of  their  mother. 

Sec  2853.  If  a  man  have  by  a  woman  a  child  or  children,  and  afterwards  shall 

intermarry  with  her,  and  shall  recognize  such  children  to  be  his, 

i^egitiniation.  ^^^  gj^j^^  ^^  deemed  and  considered  as  legitimate. 

Sec  2854.  The  issue  of  all  marriages  deemed  null  in  law,  or  dissolved  by  divorce, 
Void  maixiaffe  and  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  legitimate, 
divorce. 

Sec  2887.  The  injured  party  may  apply  for  such  decree  of  divorce  but  no  divorce 
shall  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  bom  previously  to  entering  the  decree  in 
such  case. 
Sec  4155.  In  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  the  father  while  living, 
o     diABihiD  ^"*^'  ^^^^  ^^®  death,  or  when  there' shall  be  no  lawful  father,  then 

^'  the  mother,  if  living,  shall  be  the  natural  guardian  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  have  the  custody  and  care  of  their  persons,  education  and  estates;  and, 
when  such  estate  is  not  denved  from  the  person  acting  as  guardian,  such  parent  shall 
give  security  and  account  as  other  guardians. 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  as  well  as  to 
legitimate  children  and  relations.    (Sec.  6083.) 

Note  on  juvenile  court  law. — The  law  recognizes  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate 
child  for  purpose  of  notice.     (Sees.  1568,  1583.) 

Note  on  marriages  of  former  slaves.— There  is  a  provision  regarding  c<^Qred 
persons  cohabiting  as  husband  and  wife  at  the  period  following  emancipation  and 
legitimizing  their  offspring.     (Sec.  6085.) 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Deering's  CivH  Code,  1915. 

Section  84.  Children  of  annulled  marriages. — A  judgment  of  nullity  of  marriupc 
_  , .      __.  do€8  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  children  begotten  before  the 

Void  mamas*!.        judgment. 

Sec.  144.  Legitimacy  of  issue. — WTien  a  divorce  is  granted  for  the  adultery  of  tic 

-^  husband,  the  legitimacy  of  children  of  the  marriage  begotten  of 

***•  the  wife  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  is  not  affect o<l. 

Sec  145.  Same. — When  a  divorce  i»  granted  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  the  legiti- 
macy of  children  begotten  of  her  before  the  commierion  of  the  adultery  is  not  affected ; 
but  the  legitimacy  o?  other  children  of  the  wife  may  be  determined  by  the  court,  upon 
the  evidence  in  the  case. 

Sec.  193.  Legiiimaqf  of  childnn  bom  in  uedloci. — All  children  bom  in  wedlock  arc 

PresniBptioii  of  le-   presumed  to  be  legitimate. 
Cltimacjr. 

Sec.  194.  Children  after  distolution  of  marriage. — All  children  of  a  woman  who  has 
been  married,  bom  within  ten  months  aft4?r  the  diseolution  of  the  marriage,  arc  pre- 
sumed to  be  legitimate  children  of  that  marriage. 

Sec.  195.  Who  may  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  a  rhild. — The  presumption  of  legitimacy 
can  be  disputed  only  by  the  husband  or  wife,  cr  the  descendant  of  one  or  both  of  them. 
Illegitimacy,  in  sucn  case,  may  be  proved  like  any  other  fact. 

Sec  196a.  Support  of  illegitimate  child. — The  father  as  well  as  the  mother,  of  an 

illegitimate  child  must  give  him  support  and  education  suitable 

npport.  ^^  j^-g  circumstances.     A  ci\'il  suit  to  enforce  such  obligations  may 

he  maintained  in  behalf  of  a  minor  illegitimate  child,  by  his  mother  or  guardian,  and 
in  such  action  the  court  shall  have  power  to  order  and  enforce  performance  thereof, 
tiie  same  as  under  sections  138,  139  and  140  of  the  Civil  Code  in  a  suit  for  divorco 
by  a  wife. 

Sec  138.  Custody  and  maintenance  of  minors  during  actions  for  divorce. — In  actions 

for  divorce  the  court  may,  during  the  pendency  of  the  action,  or 
aaS^reroort*'"*         *^  *^®  ^^^^  hearing  or  at  any  time  thereafter  during  the  minority 

of  any  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  make  such  order  for  the 
custody,  care,  education,  maintenance  and  sup()ort  of  such  minor  children  as  may 
seem  necessary  or  proper,  and  may  at  any  time  modify  or  vacate  the  same. 

Sec  139.  Support  ojunfe  and  children  on  divorce  or  separation  granted  to  tvile. — Where 
a  divorce  is  granted  for  an  offense  of  the  husband,  the  court  may  compel  him  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  and  to  make  such  suitable 
allowance  to  the  wife  for  her  support,  diuing  her  life,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  as  the 
court  may  deem  just,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  respectively; 
and  the  court  may,  from  time  to  time,  modify  its  orders  in  these  respects. 

Sec  140.  SecuAty  for  maintenance  and  alimony. — The  court  may  require  the  hus- 
band to  give  rea.<?onable  .security  for  pro\'iding  maintenance  or  making  any  payments 
Te<)uired  under  the  proxisions  of  this  chapter,  and  may  enforce  the  same  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver,  or  by  any  other  remedy  applicable  to  the  case. 

Sec  200.  Custody  of  an  il legitimate  child. — ^The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  unmanicd 

^-^.  minor  is  entitled  to  its  custody,  services,  and  earnings. 

Sec  215.  When  child  becomes  legitimate. — A  child  born  before  wedlock  becomes 
LacittanatioB.  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents. 

Sec  230.  Adoption  of  illegitimate  child. — The  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  by 
publicly  acknowledging  it  as  his  own,  receinng  it  as  such,  with  the  consent  of  his 
wife,  if  he  is  married,  into  his  family,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  legiti- 
mate child,  thereby  adopts  it  as  such;  and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  for  all 
purposes  legitimate  from  the  time  of  its  birth.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
chapter  do  not  apply  to  such  an  adoption. 

Sec  241.  Guardian;  appointment  oy  mllj  etc. — A  guardian  of  the  person  or  estate, 

o  ATdiAiuhin  ^^  of  DOth,  of  a  child  born,  or  likely  to  be  born,  may  be  appointed 

n    ouuuop  ^y  ^uj  ^j.  ^y  (jeed,  to  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  the  parent 

appointing: 

Two.  Ifthe  child  be  illegitimate,  by  the  mother. 

Sec  265.  Apprenticeship. —    *    *    *    If  a  child  is  illegitimate,  the  mother  alone 

ApprentiMiiiip        has  power  to  bind  him    •    *    *    . 
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Sec.  1387.  Illegitimate  children  to  inherit  w  eertuin  events. — ^Every  illegitimate  child 

is  an  heir  of  the  person  who,  in  writing,  signed  in  the  preeencc 

LKBgritimatioD ;  to-     of  a  competent  witness,  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  father  of  ^ 
riaiM^iSci'Svorc^    such  child;  and  in  all  cases  is  an  heir  of  his  mother;  and  inherits 

his  or  her  estate,  in  whole  of  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
eame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  bwn  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  he  does  not  represent  his 
father  or  mother  by  inheriting  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her  kindred,  either 
lineal  or  coHateral/ unless,  before  hia  death,  hia  parents  shall  have  intermarried,  and 
his  father,  after  such  marriage,  acknowledges  him  as  his  child,  or  adopts  him  into 
h'w  family;  in  which  case  such  child  and  all  the  legitimate  children  are  considered 
brothers  and  sist^sr,  and  on  the  death  of  either  of  them,  intestate,  and  without  i»uo. 
the  others  inherit  his  estate,  and  are  heirs,  as  hereinbefare  provided,  in  like  mannor 
as  if  all  the  children  had  been  Intimate;  saving  to  the  father  and  mother,  respec- 
tively, their  right>s  in  the  estates  of  all  the  children  in  like  manner  as  if  all  had  been 
legitunate.  The  issue  of  all  marriages  null  in  law,  or  dissolved  by  divorce,  are  legiti- 
mate. 

Sec.  1388.  Successor  to  illeriUiinate  child. — The  estate  of  an  illegitimate  child,  who 

J.  haa  been  le&:itimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  ita  parents. 

or  adopted  by  the  father  as  provided  by  section  230,  and  who 
dies  intestate,  is  succeeded  to  as  if  he  were  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  If  such  child 
has  not  been  so  legitimated  or  adopted,  his  estate  goes  to  his  lawful  issue,  or,  if  he 
loaves  no  issue,  to  his  mother,  or  in  case  of  her  decease,  to  her  heira  at  law. 

Deeiing's  Code  of  Civil  l*rocednre,  1915. 

Sec.  1962.  Specifimtion  of  oonclusixe  presumptums. — The  f<^lowing  presumptions, 

and  no  others,  are  deemed  conclusive: 
TwwB^ptUm.  o(  to-      5   nphe  isBue  of  a  wife  cdiabiting  with  her  husband,  who  is  not 

impotent,  is  indisputably  presum^  to  be  legitimate. 

Sec.  1963.  All  other  presumptions  may  he  controverted. —    »    »    •    xhe  foUowiag 

are  of  that  kind: 

31 .  That  a  child  Ix^m  in  lawful  wedlock,  there  being  no  divorce  from  bed  and  board. 

is  legitimate. 

Doering's  Penal  Code,  1915. 

Sec  270.  Failure  to  support  minor  child — Jurisdiction. — A  parent  of  either  a  logiti- 

male  or  illegitimate  minor  child  who  willfully  omits,  without 
AbandonmeBt  •■«  lawful  excuse,  to  furnish  necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or 


Bonnuyport.  *«."xi4»  ^^^uoe,  to  furnish  necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter, 

'"'*'"'  — -j^nce  for  his  child,  is  punishable  bv  imprisonn 


in  the  State  prison,  or  in  the  county  iaiL  not  exceeoin^  two  years,  or' by  mae  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  botn.  The  superior  coiirt,  sitting  as  a  juvenile 
court,  may  exercise  original  jurisdiction  over  all  such  offenses.  (Ai  amended  by 
Ijawa  1917,  ch.  168.) 

Sec.  270b.  Surety  for  supvort. — After  arrest  and  before  plea  or  trial,  or  after  con- 
vi(  tion  or  plea  of  guilty  ana  before  sentence  under  either  section  270  or  270a  of  this 
code,  if  the  defendant  shall  appear  before  the  court  and  enter  into  an  undertaking 
with  sufficient  sureties  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  in  such  penal  sum  as 
the  coiirt  may  fix,  to  be  approved  by  the  court,  and  conditioned  that  tne  defendant 
will  pay  to  the  person  having  custody  of  such  child  or  to  such  wife,  such  sum  per  month 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court  in  order  to  thereby  provide  said  minor  child  or  said  wife, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  medical  attendance,  then 
the  court  may  suspend  proceedings  or  sentence  therein:  and  said  undertaking  is  valid 
and  binding  for  six  months;  and  upon  the  failure  of  defendant  to  comply  with  said 
undertaking,  he  may  be  ordered  to  appear  before  the  court  and  show  cause  why  further 
proceedings  should  not  be  had  in  said  action  or  why  sentence  should  not  be  unpoeed, 
whereupon  the  court  may  proceed  with  said  action,  or  paas  sentence,  or  for  goodT cause 
shown  may  modify  the  order  and  take  a  new  undertaking  and  further  suspend  pro- 
ceedings or  sentence  for  a  like  period. 

Sec.  270d.  Fine  may  be  paid  to  vfe  of  defendant. — In  any  case  where  there  is  a  con- 
viction and  sentence  under  the  j)ro visions  of  either  section  270  or  section  270a,  of  Am 
code,  should  a  fine  be  imposed,  such  fine  may  be  directed  by  the  court  to  be  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  wife  of  the  defendant  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  cniki  or 
children  of  such  defendant. 

Sec.  271.  Desertion  of  minor. — Every  parent  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  every  person  to  whom  any  such  child  has  been  confided  for  nurture,  or  educa- 
tion, who  deserts  such  child  in  any  place  whatever  with  intent  wholly  to  abandon  it, 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both. 
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Sec.  273h.  Person  txmvicUd  mau  he  compelled  to  work  on  roads — Payment  made  to 

270  or  section 
a  conviction  L? 


vyife^  etc, — ^In  a]l  prosecutions  under  the  provisions  of  either  section  270  or  section 

270a,  or  section  270b  or  section  271,  or  section  271a  of  this  code  where 

had  and  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  is  imposed,  the  court  may  direct 


that  the  person  so  convicted  shall  be  compelled  to  work  upon  the  public  roads  or 
highways,  or  any  other  public  work,  in  the  county  where  such  conviction  is  had, 
during  the  term  of  such  sentence.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  where  such  conviction  and  sentence  are  had,  and  where  such  work  is 
performed  by  a  person  under  sentence  to  the  county  jail,  to  allow  and  order  the  pay- 
ment out  of  any  fund  available  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian,  cmt  to  the  custodian  of 
a  child  or  children,  or  to  an  organization,  or  to  an  individual  appointed  bv  the  court 
as  trustee,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  for  the  support  of  such  wife,  child  or 
children,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  and  fifty  one-hundrcKlths  dollars  for  each  day's 

work  of  such  person. 

Dccring's  FoUtlcftl  Code,  1915. 

Sec.  2290.  Orphan  asylums. — The  provisions  herein  made  for  the  support  of  or- 
e....^.^  phans    »    *    *    shall  be  held  to  include    ♦    ♦    *    dependent 

••PiKwt.  Slegitimate  infant    •    •    *    . 

Note  ox  adoftion. — ^The  law  recognizes  the  illegitimate  mother  in  the  consent 
requirement.     (Deering'g  Civil  Code,  sec.  224,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  558.) 

5ioTE  ON  INCESTUOUS  MARRIAGES. — The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationship, 
(Deering's  Civil  Code,  sec.  59.) 

COLORADO. 

Bevised  Statntes  ol  IMS. 

Section  353.  Complaint — Warrarit — Examination — Bond. — ^When  any  single  woman 

wno  shall  be  delivered  of  a  child,  which  by  law  would  be  deemocl 
raSSSf!"**^     ^"^  and  held  a  bastard,  or  being  pr^ant  wiui  child,  which,  if  born 

alive  would  be  a  baistard,  shall  desire  to  make  a  complaint  against 
the  father  of  such  child,  she  may  make  such  complaint  before  any  justice  c^  the  peace 
of  the  county  where  she  may  be  so  delivered;  or  in  case  the  child  is  unborn,  then  t^ 
any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where  she  may  reside;  and  thereupon  such 
justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  the  person  accused,  to  bo  served  by  the  sheriff  or  any 
constable,  and  shall  cause  him  to  be  brou^t  before  such  justice  forthwith,  and  upou 
his  appearance  the  justice,  or  the  complainant's  counsel,  if  she  shall  be  attended  by 
counsel,  shall  proceed  to  question  the  female  and  such  witnesses  as  she  may  produce 
in  ber  behalf,  m  presence  ot  the  party  accused,  touching  the  charge  against' him,  and 
the  justice  or  the  counsel  for  the  accused  shall  examine  such  witnesnes  as  may  be  pro- 
duced in  his  behalf;  the  examination  of  the  compfainant  and  the  accused  shall  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  if  the  justice  shall  think  the  complaint  well  foimded  he  shall 
bind  the  accused  in  a  bond,  with  sufBcient  surety,  in  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  ($500)  dollars,  to  be  and  apj)ear  at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court  of  the 
coxmty  to  answer  the  complaint,  andfin  default  of  such  surety  may  commit  the  accused : 
Provided,  That  the  repeal  of  said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  or  oSf  any  of  them,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  affect  any  ri^ht,  either  as  to  remedy  or  otherwise,  nor  to  abate  any  suit  or 
action  or  proceeding  existing,  instituted  or  pending  under  the  laws  so  hereby  repealed. 

8ec.  354.  Justice  to  return  proceedings  to  district  court — Trial, — It  shall  be  the  duty  pf 
the  justice  to  return  all  the  proceedings  to  the  next  district  court,  which  court,  if  the 
woman  shall  desire  it,  may  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up  whether  the  reputed  father 
is  the  real  father  or  not,  which  issue  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  as  other  issues  in  said 
court,  and  on  the  trial  thereof  both  parties  shall  be  competent  witnesses. 

8ec.  355.  Damages  assessed — Annual  alUntance. — If  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  com- 
plainant, they  may  assess  such  damages  as  they  may  think  proper  for  the  support  of 
Fuch  child  in  favor  of  the  complainant,  and  may  direct  the  same  to  be  paid  annually 
or  otherwise  for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  eightoen^  and  the  court  shall  render 
judgment  accordingly,  and  execution  shall  issue.  If  the  jury  make  an  annual  allow- 
ance, then  execution  may  be  issued  annually  for  the  sum  so  annually  allowed  by  the 
jurv,  computing  from  the  term  at  which  judgment  was  rendered. 

Sec.  356.  Support  of  child — Guardian. — ^A  fair  proportion  of  the  sum  so  recovered 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support,  maintenance  and  education  of  the  bastard  child, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  be  demanded  and  received  by  any  guardian  that  may  bo 
appointed  for  such  child,  the  amount  being  regulated  by  order  of  the  chancery  court. 

Sec.  357.  Issue  against  complainant — Costs. — If  the  issue  should  be  found  against 
the  complainant  and  in  favor  of  the  accused,  he  shall  b«  discfaaiged  and  the  woman 
shall  pay  the  costs. 
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Sec.  ^oS.  LimUation  of  proceedings. — No  proceeding  under  this  act  shall  be  insti- 
tuted after  the  child  is  twelve  months  old. 
Skc.  1641.  Concealing  death  of  bastard — Peruilty. — If  any  woman  shall  endeavor, 
,_    *        ,   privately,  either  by  herself  or  the  procurement  of  others,  to  con- 

birtSanddJathB.       ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^V  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^<^y»  "^^^  ^  female,  which,  if 

bom  alive,  would  be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  come  to  light, 
whether  it  shall  have  been  murdered  or  not,  every  such  mo&^  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year:  Provided^  Jtowever,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  such  mother  from  being  indicted  and  punished  for  the  murder  of  such  bastard 
child. 
Skc.  7046.  Illegitimate  children. — Illegitimate  children  shall  inherit  the  same  as 

those  bom  in  wedlock,  if  the  parents  subsequently  intermarry, 
aihcritSSsi!***"   *"     ^^^  ^^^^  children  be  recognized  after  such  intermarru^  by  the 

father  to  be  his,  and  illegitimate  children  shall  inherit  from  their 
mother  the  same  as  those  bom  in  wedlock. 
Sec  7049.  Descent  of  property  of  bastard  or  illegitimate  person. — ^The  rule  of  descent 

of  all  property  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature,  real  and  personal, 
Inheritanca.  of  any  bastara  or  illegitimate  person,  dying  intestate  in  this  State, 

and  leaving  property  and  effects  therein,  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit: 
On  the  death  of  any  such  person  intestate,  his  or  her  property,  estate  and  effects  shall 
descend  to  and  vest  in  the  widow  or  surviving  husband  and  cnildren,  as  the  property 
and  effects  of  other  persons  in  like  cases.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  illegitimate 
person  leaving  no  children  or  descendants  of  a  child  or  children,  then  the  whole 
property  and  estate,  rights,  credits  and  effects  shall  descend  to  and  vest  in  the  widow 
or  siu^iving  husband.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  illegitimate  person,  leaving 
no  widow,  surviving  husband  or  descendants,  then  the  property  and  estate  of  such 
person  shall  descend  to  and  vest  in  the  mother  and  her  children,  and  their  descendants; 
to  the  mother  one-half,  and  the  other  half  to  be  equall^r  divided  between  her  children 
and  their  descendants,  the  descendants  of  a  chila  taking  the  share  of  their  deceased 
parent  or  ancestors.  In  case  of  the  death  of  anv  such  illegitimate  person,  leaving  no 
neirs  as  above  provided,  then  the  property  and,  effects  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature 
shall  pass  to  and  vest  in  the  next  ol  km  to  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate  person,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  estate  of  a  legitimate  person  would  by  law  pass  to  the  next  of  kin. 

Laws  of  1911,  cb.  170,  p.  527. 

Sec  1.  Any  man  who  shall  willfully  neglect,  fail  or  refuse  to  provide  reasonable 

support  and  maintenance  for  his  wife,  or  for  his  Intimate  or 
ii^raSDorf""*  *"*  illegitimate  child  or  children,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  who 
°°  *  willfully  fails,  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  proper  care,  food  and 

clothing  in  case  of  sickness  for  his  wife  or  such  legitimate  or  illegitimate  child  or 
children,  or  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate  child  during  childbirtn  and  attendant 
illness,  or  any  such  child  or  children  being  legally  the  inmates  of  a  State  or  county 
home,  or  school  for  children  in  this  State,  or  who  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  to  a 
trustee,  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  receive  such  payment,  or  to  the  board 
of  control  of  such  home  or  school  the  reasonable  cost  of  keeping  such  child  or  children 
in  said  home,  or  any  man  bein^  the  father  of  a  child  or  children,  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  shall  leave  such  child  or  children  or  his  wife  with  intent  to  abandon  such 
wife  or  child  or  children,  rfiall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  owing  to  physical  incapacity  or  other  good  cause  he  is  unable  to 
furnish  the  support,  care  and  maintenance  herein  required:  Provided^  That  in  case  of 
any  conviction  under  this  act,  the  court  before  which  such  conviction  is  had,  may  in 
lieu  of  the  penalty  herein  provided  accept  from  the  person  con\icted  a  bond  running 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  with  suflScient  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  court, 
in  Bucn  penal  sum,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  as  the  court  shall  fix,  condi- 
tioned that  he  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  perform  the  conditions 
required  by  the  court  for  his  compliance  with  this  act  in  case  he  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  2.  In  the  interest  of  justice,  and  for  the  protection  of  such  wife,  child  or 
children,  the  court  may  suspend  any  sentence  imposed  or  which  may  be  imposed 
against  any  person  under  this  act  upon  conditions  to  be  named  by  the  court,  which 
conditions  shall  require  such  person  to  perform  his  duty  toward  his  wife  and  child 
or  children  or  the  mother  of  his  child  and  in  all  respects  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  And  so  long  as  such  conditions  are  complied  with  such  sentence  may  be 
suspended,  but  upon  the  failure  of  such  person  to  comply  with  such  conditions,  or  the 
unclertaking  or  conditiooBln  any  bond  or  terms  of  probation,  he  may  be  arrested  by 
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the  aherif!  or  other  officer  on  warrant  issued  by  the  court  or  be  ordered  to  appear  before 
the  court  to  ahow  cause  why  final  judgment  should  not  be  entered  or  final  sentence 
paflsed  or  enforced.  Whereupon  the  court  may  enter  a  final  judgment,  or  impose  or 
enforce  final  sentence,  if  such  judgment  or  sentence  has  not  been  imposed,  and  the 
beginning  of  any  imprisgpment  in  any  such  case  shall  commence  from  the  time  such 
sentence  is  finally  paaseoor  directed  to  be  enforced  or  the  court  may  from  time  to  time 
for  good  cause  shown  modify  any  order  or  condition  or  probation  made  in  such  case 
and  take  a  new  bond  or  undertaking  or  a  new  promise  from  any  such  defendant  and 
may  further  suspend  any  sentence  as  may  be  just  and  proper  and  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit,  purpose  or  intention  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  upon  the  filing  of  any  complaint,  information 
or  indictment  against  any  person  for  violation  of  this  act  that  ouch  person  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  or  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  sueh  county  in  which  such  action  is  commenced,  upon  the  order  of  the  court, 
to  fiunish  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  sheriff  or 
other  prop^  officer  to  arrest  and  return  such  person  to  the  junsoiction  of  the  State  and 
county  in  which  such  action  is  commenced.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
attorney  or  other  proper  officer  in  any  such  case,  where  the  defendant  is  beyond  the 
Stat«  of  Colorado,  to  take  all  necessary  and  proper  steps  and  proceedings  to  obtain  a 
requisition  from  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  the  governor  of  the  State  in 
which  such  defendant  may  be  found  in  order  to  secure  his  return  from  such  State  to 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  such  case  is  being  prosecuted. 

Sec.  4.  All  courts  of  record  in  this  State  snail  have  jurisdiction  under  this  act  and 
a  complaint  or  information  for  the  violation  of  this  act  may  be  filed  in  any  such  court 
of  record  by  any  humane  society  or  probation  officer,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  county  in  which  such  offense  defined  in  the  preceding  section  is  committe<l. 

When  such  complaint  is  filed  by  any  other  officer  or  person  man  the  district  attorney, 
it  shall  be  made  under  oath  as  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  filing  complaints  boforo 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  where  such  complaint  is  filed  before  such  justice  it  dhall 
be  the  duty  of  such  justice  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged  with 
such  oCFense,  whereupon  such  person  shall  be  brought  before  said  luatice  of  the  peace, 
who  shall  proceed  to  have  a  preliminary  investigation  of  said  charge,  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  such  justice  there  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  such  charge,  the 
defendant  shall  be  bound  over  to  the  county  or  the  district  court  of  the  county  as  in 
other  cases.     ^ 

Any  justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  authority  to  continue  any  such  case  from  timo 
to  time  before  final  order  is  made  binding  over  such  psurty  to  the  county  or  district 
court  if  such  defendant  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  as 
provided  in  section  1  of  this  act  to  keep  such  promises  or  conditions  as  may  bo  imposed 
by  such  justice  for  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act;  and  the  said 
justice  shall  have  authority  to  order  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  court  from  time 
to  time  to  ascertain  if  any  conditions  for  compliance  with  this  act  imposed  by  said 
justice  are  being  complied  with,  and  may  at  any  such  time  enter  a  final  order  in  such 
cause  binding  over  such  defendant  to  the  county  or  district  court  as  in  other  cases  of 
felony.  When  any  such  case  is  continued  from  time  to  time  by  any  justice  of  the  peace 
or  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  where  any  period  of  probation  is  permitted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act^  the  time  thereof  shall  not  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  of 
filing  such  case,  and  at  any  time  within  such  period  of  two  years  where  any  judgo  before 
whom  such  case  is  pending  is  satisfied  that  the  defendant  in  good  faith  intends  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  cause  may  be  dismissed  and  the  defendant 
discharged  with  or  without  a  final  conviction  of  the  oRense  mentioned  in  section  1  of 
this  act. 

Any  person  prosecuted  or  proceeded  against  under  this  act  shall  have  the  right  to 
demand  a  speedy  hearing  ana  trial  as  in  other  cases  of  felony  and  a  prosecution  under 
this  act  shall  be  a  bar  to  all  prosecutions  for  the  same  offense  under  any  other  act:  As 
part  of  the  conditions  of  a  suspended  sentence  under  this  act  the  court  may  direct 
that  any  person  found  guilty  under  this  act  may  be  committed  to  any  common  jail 
or  workhouse  for  a  pericxl  not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  onense  charged  is  desertion  or  abandonment  or  neglect  or  refusal  to 
provide  such  child  or  children  or  wife  with  the  necessary  and  proper  home,  care, 
food,  and  clothing,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  the  offense  shall  be  held  to 
have  been  committed  in  any  county  of  this  State  in  which  such  child  or  children  or 
wife  may  be  at  the  time  such  complaint  is  made. 

Sec.  S.  If  the  offense  charged  is  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  pav  to  the  tnisteos  of  such 
cliildren's  home  or  school,  or  the  trustee  svno  may  be  appointee!  by  the  court  to  receive 
6uch  payment,  the  reasonable  cost  of  keeping  such  child  or  children^  the  offense 
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ahaH  be  bold  to  kave  been  cornxuitted  in  tke  coitBiy  wliere  such  dbildcen'^  home  or 
scliool  may  be  situated. 

oBC.  9.  Citizenfibip  or  reaidcnco  once  acquired  in  this- State  bv  may  fbtber  o£  aay 
le<;Ltiiiiate  or  illegitimate  child  living  in  this  State,  jhall  be  deemed  for  all  thapurpoan 
of  tliifl  act  to  continue  until  such  chUd  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  yeaES,  pro- 
vided said  child  so  loiig  continues  to  live  in  this  State;  and  in  case  o£  {Mxtsecntmn  undor 
tills  act  £or  the  violation  of  any  ol  the  ^covisious  ei  this  act,  such,  atizenahip  oc  resi- 
dence shall  likewise  be  doomed  to  contmue  ao  long  as  such  wife  er  mother  resides  in 
tlj  is  State  and  is  entitled  to  the  »ipport  or  maintenance  mentioned  iaseetion  1  hcreaf . 

Sec.  10.  That  upon  a  failure  of  any  person  to  comply  with  aAy  undertaldAg  or  bond 
as  prescribed  in  seetkm  1  of  this  act,  he  may  be  arrested  by  the  shexUi  or  odier  officer 
on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  court,  and  brought  before  the  court  for  final  trial,  judg- 
ment or  sentence,,  and  in  such  case  the  court  ms^  declare  the  undertaJdng  or  bond 
forfeited  and  terminated,  and  may  enter  final  judgment  or  impose  er  enforce  a  final 
sentence  againsi  sueh  person,  as  though  it  had  never  been  raspended^and  in  any  such 
case  a  final  judgment  may  be  rendered  and  entered  by  such  court  in  bdiall  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  ag^Eunst  the  surety  or  sureties  on  the  bend  of  any  sitch 
pei8(m  without  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  separate  suit  to  recover  the  penalty  of  any 
such  undertaking  or  bond  so  forfeited,  and  execuiion  may  isBue  en  suck  jacl^ent 
againet  such  sureties  for  tlie  collection  of  the  amount  of  such  bond  or  undertakiH^  as 
in  civil  eases:  Provided^  houever^  That  no  execution  ahaU  issue  in  any  suck  case  against 
the  sureties,  until  a  writ  of  scire  facias  shall  issue  and  be  served  on  sueh  smelaesE,  as 
summons  i»e  served  in  civil  cases  requiring  them  to  show  cause  belere  the  court, 
upon  a  day  to  be  named  therein  not  less  than  ten  days  after  the  service  ol  said  writ, 
why  execution  should  not  be  issued  against  them.  Any  moneys  collected  or  pud 
upon  a^  such  executkm,  or  in  any  case  upon  said  bond  dhall  be  turned  ever  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  which-  such  )>oiul  is  given,  to  be  applied  to  the  care  and  moai- 
tenaoce  of  the  child  or  children,  the  wife  or  mother  for  the  care  of  whom  suck  cen< 
viction  was  had,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  county  couirt  may  direct: 
Provided,  That  if  it  shall  not  be  necesKiry  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  to  use  sock 
fimd  or  any  part  thereof  for  suck  purposes  mentioned  in  this  section,  the  same  shall 
be  paid  inix>  the  county  treasury  and  Wome  a  part  of  the  funds  of  suck  county. 

Laws  of  1917^  ch.  &5. 

Skc.  1.  Eighth.    *    *    *    A  divorce  shall  not  in  any  wise  affect  the  le<ntimacy  of 

any  child  of  a  m"^~ — 
fadier  or  mother. 


Dtf«ra  ittva  ^^Y  child  of  a  marriage,  nor  its  right  to  inherit  the  property  of  ita 


NoTB  OH  APPRENTiCBfHiip. — ^An  illegitimate  child  may  be  bound  by  the  mother. 
(R.  8.  1M8,  sec.  134.) 

NoTB  ON  nniTH  RseisTRATio!^. — Certificate  states  whether  legrtknate  or  illegiti- 
mate.    (R.  9.  1908-,  see.  364.) 

NoTB  ON  INCESTUOUS  iTARHiAGEs.— The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  children  and 
relations.    (R.  S.  1908,  sec.  17590 

COHKBCTICUT. 

General  Statutos,  Bovision  of  1919. 

Section  5061.     *    «    *    Children  bom  before  marriage  whose  parente  afterwards 
LerittmatioiL.  intennaiTv  ^all  be  deemed  legitimate  and  inherit  e<|ualiy  with 

other  children. 

Shc.  609$.  BasiOTrfy  comjflmnt  by  motfier. — Any  woman  pregnant  with,  or  who  has 

been  delivered  of,  a  bastard  child,  may  complain  on  oath  to  a 

Dlegitfanaoy   pro-   justice  of  the  peace  or  commissioner  of  the  superior  oourt  in  the 

^••^*"«"-  town  where  she  dweils,  against  the  person  she  charges  with  bein? 

the  father  of  such  child,  and  such  justice  or  eoramissioBer  of 
the  superior  court  shall  thereupon:  Provided,  The  complainant  shall  hare  iDHcrf 
with  the  complaint  the  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  certifying  that  after  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  person  of  the  complainant  such  physician  believes  that  the 
complainant  is  pregnant  or  has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  issue  a  warrant  and  cause 
such  person  to  be  broagkt  before  some  proper  authority,  if  the  court  finds  probabfe 
cause  or  in  the  event  of  the  court  failing  to  find  probable  cause  and  the  planrirrff  ap- 
pealing as  hereinafter  ppovide<l,  it  shall  onler  such  accused  person  to  becorao  bound 
to  the  complainant  with  surety  to  appear  before  the  next  district  cotirt  of  Waterbwry, 
if  the  complainant  dwells  in  any  t<»wn  of  New  Haven  ('ounty  within  that  jucKml 
district,  or,  if  the  complainant  dwells  without  said  district,  before  the  next  court  of 
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commoa  picas,  or  if  there  be  no  such  court  before  the  superior  court,  in  the  countv  in 
which  the  complaiuant  dwells,  and  abide  the  order  of  said  court,  and  on  hia  failure 
so  to  do  shall  commit  bkn  to  jail .  II  the  court  ftdls  to  find  pcobable  cauBe  suich  finding 
shall  be  a  bar  to  ttny  further  proceeding  for  the  same  cause  of  action:  Provided ^  The 
plaintlCF  upon  complying  with  the  provisionB  of  section  5561,  shall  be  allowed  an  ap- 
peal to  the  court  to  which  the  defendant  might  have  been  bound  oyer  if  probable 
cause  had  been  found. 

Sec.  6007.  Contmv42nee  of  case — Evidence. — Said  court  may  order  the  continuance  of 
such  case,  and  the  renewal  of  such  bond,  if  necessary;  and  if  such  woomn  shall  con- 
tinue ooBstant  in  her  accusation  it  shall  be  e\^dcnce  that  such  accused  person  is  th<> 
father  of  such  child. 

Sec.  6008.  JiLdgnieul  and  order  of  court  in  bastardy  case, — If  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  the  court  ^all  order  him  to  stand  chained  with  the  maintenance  of  such  child, 
with  toe  assistance  of  the  mother,  and  to  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly,  for  svch  tone  as 
the  court  shall  Judge  proper,  and  that  the  cfcrk  of  the  court  shall  issue  execution  for 
the  same  <|uarterly  *  and  the  court  shall  ascertain  the  expense  of  lying-in,  and  of  nurs- 
ing the  child,  tili  tke  time  of  rendering  judgment,  and  order  him  to  pay  half  thereof 
to  the  complainant,  and  shall  grant  execution  for  the  same  and  costs  of  suit;  and  may 
reauire  him  to  become  bound  with  sufficient  surety  to  perform  such  order,  and  to 
indemnify  the  town  chargeable  with  the  support  of  such  child  from  any  expense  for 
its  maintenance.  umI  if  he'  fail  to  do  it  may  commit  him  to  jail,  there  to  remain  till 
he  com]^eB  with  the  order;  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  mother  does  not  £^ply  the 
weekly  allowance  jpaid  by  him.  towards  the  support  of  such  child,  and  that  sucn  child 
is  chargeable^  or  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  the  town  where  it  belongs,  the 
court  OB  apj>lication  may  discontinue  such  allowance  to  the  mother,  and  may  direct 
it  to  be  pud  to  the  selectmen  of  such  town,  for  such  support,  and  may  issue  execu- 
tion in  tneir  faver  £or  the  same. 

Sec.  600d.  SeUlement  ofhasiardy  case;  what  consent  esseniiaL — ^No  complaint  shall  be 
mthdiawn,  dismissed  or  settled  by  agreement  of  the  mother  and  the  putative  father 
of  any  bastard  child,  without  the  consent  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  said 
mother  has  her  settfcfnent  or  residence,  or  the  consent  of  her  parent  or  ^luardiaii, 
unless  pro\'ision  is  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  relieve  such  parent,  guardian 
or  town  from  all  expense  that  has  accrued,  or  may  accrue,  for  the  nudntenance  of 
such  child  and  for  the  cost  of  complaint  and  prosecution  thereof.  No  settlement  made 
by  the  mother  and  father,  or  the  guardian  of  the  mother  or  father,  before  or  after  such 
complaint  is  m«de,  without  the  approval  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  chaigeable 
with  the  support  of  such  bastard  child,  shall  relieve  the  father  from  liability  to  such 
town  for  such  child's  support. 

Sec.  6010.  Tovm  may  maintain  bastardly  suit;  when. — The  town  interested  in  the  bu]>- 
port  of  a  bastard  child,  when  sufficient  security  shall  not  be  offered  to  indemnify  it 
against  all  expense  for  its  support,  may,  if  the  mother  neglects  to  bring  such  a  suit, 
institute  a  suit  against  the  person  accused  of  begetting  such  child,  and  may  take  up 
and  pursue  any  suit  commenced  by  the  mother  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child, 
in  case  she  fails  to  prosecute  to  final  judgment;  and  any  bond  given  by  the  defendant 
in  such  case  to  the  complainant  shall  have  me  same  effect  as  if  given  to  such  town; 
and  if  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  the  court  shall  make  an  order  that  he  shall  give 
a  bond  with  sufficient  surety  to  such  town,  to  indemnify  it  against  all  expense  for 
the  nuiintenanceof  such  child,  and  pay  the  coets  of  prosecution;  and  on  failure  thereof 
may  commit  him  to  jail  there  to  r^nain  until  he  shall  comply  with  such  order. 

Sec.  6011.  Bastaray  suit  ma^  be  compromised  by  selectmtii, — ^When  any  town  shall 
have  broui^t  a  suit  under  section  6010,  the  selectmen  of  such  town  may  compromise 
such  suit  on  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum,  or  of  security  for  the  payment  there<»  for  tne  ben- 
efit of  the  town,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  same  to  final  judgment. 

Sec.  6012.  Continued  liaJbtLity  of  one  commtted  for  bastardy, — ^No  person  committed 
to  jail  for  failure  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  court  as  provided  in  sections  6006, 
60(^7,  6008,  and  6010,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privil^es  allowed 
other  prisoners  on  civil  process,  or  to  take  the  oath  provided  for  poor  aebtors,  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  commitment,  but  shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  during  said 
six  months;  and  the  mother  of  such  bastard  child,  or  the  town  chaigeable  with  its  sup- 
port, may,  at  any  time  after  the  liberation  of  such  prisoner,  or  after  his  taking  said 
oath»  recover  the  sum  or  sums  due  from  him  in  pursuance  of  such  order  of  court. 

Sec.  6013.  Support  of  defendant  wkUe  imi^risoned. — Nothing  contained  or  referred  to 
in  flection  6012  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  complainant  to  pay  or  give  security 
for  the  support  of  the  defendant  during  his  confinement  in  jail,  nor  snail  such  defend- 
ant be  discharged  from  imprisonment  by  reason  of  payment  or  security  not  being  made 
or  given  for  his  supjwrt,  out  the  jailer  shall  furnisn  such  support  and  may  recover 
(he  cost  of  the  same  from  such  dcfcnd^int,  or^  in  case  of  his  inability  to  pay  such  cost, 
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of  the  town  where  he  belongs;  and  in  caee  he  belongs  to  no  town  in  this  State,  then 
Biich  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

Sec.  6014.  BaHardy:  evidence  of  good  character  admissible, — Evidence  of  the  good 
character  of  the  accused  for  morality  and  decency,  prior  to  the  alleged  conuniasion 
of  the  offense,  shall  be  admissible  in  his  favor  in  bastardy  proceedings,  and  may  be 
rebutted  by  evidence  showing  a  contrary  character  at  such  time. 

Sec.  6015.  Either  party  may  demand  jury  trial, — In  all  prosecutions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  the  trial  of  the  question  of  fact  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  defendant  shall,  at  the  desire  of  either  party,  be  by  jury. 

Sec.  6160.  Ba,^ tardy  complaint  to  he  brought  within  three  years, — No  complaint  of 
bastardy  shall  be  brought  after  three  years  from  the  birth  of  the  bastard. 

Sec.  6389.  Secret  delivery  of  a' bastard. — Every  woman  who  shall  conceal  her  pr^- 

nancy,  and  shall  willingly  be  delivered  in  secret  by  herself  of 
birulg?*  ^^y  bastard  child,  shall  oe  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 

fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  three  months. 

Sec.  6390.  Concealment  of  birth  of  bastard. — Every  woman  who  shall  endeavor  to 
conceal  the  birth  of  any  such  child,  so  that  it  may  not  come  to  light,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  a  jail  not  more  than  one  year; 
and  shall  become  bound  to  the  State  in  recognizance  with  surety  for  her  good 
behavior. 

Sec  1795.  Parents  mtint  contribute  to  sitpport  of  children  committed  to  county  hom^s,— 
Whenever  either  parent  of  any  child,  whether  such  child  is  bom  in  lawful  wedlock 

Snoport  ^^  ^^*'  ^^^  ^^  ^^®"  committed  by  a  court  to  any  county  tempo- 

rary home,  shall  be  of  sufficient  pecuniary  ability  to  contribute 
to  tj^e  support  of  such  child,  such  parent  shall  contribute  such  weekly  sum  for  the 
support  of  such  child  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  parent  and  the  board  of 
management  of  the  temporary'  home  where  such  child  is  being  cared  for.  Whenever 
said  board  shall  be  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  any  parent  afi  above 
provided,  or  whenever  any  parent  shall  refuse  to  make  anjr  such  payment,  and  said 
Doard  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  parent,  in  either  case,  is  in  receipt  of  such  income 
as  to  enable  him  or  her  to  make  such  payment,  said  board  shall  make  complaint  to 
the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  town  wnere  such  parent  resides.  Such  prosecuting 
officer  shall  thereupon  proceed  against  such  parent  as  provided  in  section  6416,  and 
such  parent  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  and  provisions  of  said  section  as 
amended.' 

Sec.  5293.  Orders  relative  to  children  and  alimony —  Void  marriages, — Whenever  from 
any  cause  any  marriage  is  void,  the  superior  court  may,  upon  complaint,  pass  a  decree 

V  Id  mARiaKe  declaring  such  marriage  void,  and  may  thereupon  make  such 
®  order  in  relation  to  any  children  of  such  marriage,  if  such  there 

be,  and  concerning  alimony,  as  it  might  make  in  a  proceeding  for  a  divorce  between 
such  parties  if  married;  and  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  such  com- 
plaint in  the  same  manner  as  to  complaints  for  divorce. 

Sec.  5289.  Order  a?  to  cuUody  of  children, — On  any  complaint  for  a  divorce,  the  court 

Divorce ;  cutody  may  £^t  any  time  make  any  proper  order  as  to  the  custody,  care  and 
andgapport  education  of  the  children,  and  may  at  any  time  thereafter  annul 

or  vary  such  order. 

Sec.  5290.  When  fole  custody  of  children  given  to  mother. — In  all  cases  in  which  a 
divorce  is  granted  on  the'complaint  of  a  woman,  without  any  order  being  made  at  the 
time  of  granting  such  divorce,  relative  to  the  custody  of  the  children,  and  in  ail  cases 
in  which  any  husband  and  wife  having  minor  children,  shall,  by  reason  of  the  aban- 
donment er  cruelty  of  the  husband,  live  separately,  the  superior  court  in  the  county 
where  the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  reside,  may,  on  the  complaint  of  the  mother,  and  due 
notice  given  to  the  husband,  award  the  custody  of  the  children  to  the  mother,  for 
euch  time  and  under  such  regulations,  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  5291.  Court  may  assign  custody  of  children  to  eithr  party. — In  all  controversies 
before  the  superior  court  between  husband  and  wife  as  to  the  custody  of  minor  chil- 
dren of  tlie  marriage,  the  court  may  assign  the  custody  of  such  children  to  either 
parent  according  to  ita  best  judgment  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  upon  such  con- 
ditions and  limitations  as  it  shall  deem  proper;  and  when  such  court  is  not  actually 
in  session,  any  judge  thereof  may,  prior  to  any  action  in  the  premises  by  the  superior 
court,  make  any  order  which  he  may  deemVeaeonable  as  to  the  care,,  custody  and 
maintenance  of  any  such  minor  children  during  the  pendency  of  the  cause,  and  make 
any  proper  order  m  the  cause,  including  orders  of  injunction,  and  any  such  ordeie 
may  afterwards  be  set  aside  or  altered  by  such  court,  or  by  such  judge  when  such 
court  is  not  actually  in  session. 

>  Tbe  section  referred  to  contains  provisions  concerning  neglect  to  support  wife  or  children. 
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Sec.  6292.  Children;  how  supvorted, — ^Upon  the  diaeolution  of  any  marriage  by 
divorce,  the  parents  of  a  minor  cnild  of  sucn  marriage,  who  is  in  need  of  maintenance, 
shall  maintain  it  according  to  their  respective  abilities,  and  upon  the  complaint  of 
either  parent,  then  or  thereafter  made  to  the  superior  court,  it  shall  inquire  into  their 
pecuniary  abilit^r,  and  may  make  and  enforce  such  dec'ree  against  either  or  both  of 
them,  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child  as  it  shall  consider  just,  and  may  direct  uny 
proper  security  to  be  given  therefor. 

DELAWARE. 

Revised  Code,  1915. 

Section  3029.  Children;  legitirnaqf  of;  when  action  brought  by  wife.— In  an  action 

-J.  brought  by  the  wife,  the  legitimacy  of  any  child  born  or  begotten 

before  the  commencement  of  the  action  shall  not  be  affected. 

Sec.  3030.  Children;  legilimacy  of;  when  action  brought  by  husband. — In  an  action 
brought  hy  the  husband,  the  legitimacy  of  any  child  born  or  b^otten  before  tho 
commission  of  the  offense  charged  shall  not  be  affected;  but  the  legitimacy  of  anv 
other  child  of  the  wife  may  be  determined  as  one  of  the  issues  of  the  action.  All 
children  begotten  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  shall  be  presumed  to  bo 
Intimate. 

Sec.  3072.  Liability  of  father  for  support — Limit  of  age — Trustees  of  the  poor — 
Remedies  of,  against  the  father. — ^The  father  of  a  bastard  child  shall  be  bound  to  pai 


8    iMirt.  *^®  trustees  of  the  poor  of  either  county  all  charges  they  shall 

"^^  incur  for  maintenance,  or  otherwise,  of  such  child  whilst  under 

t^n  years  old.  They  may  recover  the  same  as  any  other  debt;  or  by  means  of  any 
bond  of  indemnity,  given  to  secure  them,  under  the  provisions  of  section  17  (sec.  3077) 
of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  3073.  Proceedings  in  bastardy — Oath  of  mother — Warrant — Form  of  proceedings — 
County  of  trial, — When  a  woman  being  pregnant  with,  or  who  has  been  delivered  of 

a  bastard  child,  shall  discover  the  father,  upon  oath  bofore  a 
ceSuntt!"*^  '"*"  justice  of  the  peace,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  to  any  con- 
stable for  the  arrest  of  the  person  so  charged;  and  such  warrant 
may  be  served  in  any  county. 

The  proceeding  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  the  warrant  of  arrest  in  form 
as  in  other  criminal  cases;  but  cases  of  bastardy  may  be  tried  in  either  county. 

Sec.  3074.  Recognizance  for  father^  s  appearance  after  the  birth. — If,  when  the  process 
is  returned,  the  child  is  not  born,  the  justice  shail  require  the  person  chained  as  the 
father,  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  the  State,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  with  condition  to  be  void  if  the  said  person  shall  appear  before 
the  said  justice  at  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  birth  of  said  chdd,  aiid  on 
every  other  day  to  which  the  case  shall  be  adjourned;  and  the  justice  shall  commit 
him  to  jail  on  failure  to  give  such  security. 

Sec.  3075.  Hearing;  time  of. — The  justice  shall  hear  the  case  on  the  return  of  the 
warrant  with  the  party  chained,  if  the  child  be  born;  or  if  not,  at  the  expiration  of 
one  month  from  its  birth;  or  at  such  other  time,  in  either  case,  as  he  may  adjourn  the 
hearing  to. 

Sec.  3076.  Putative  father  may  teHify. — In  all  bastardy  cases,  the  accused  or  putative 
father  shall  be  allowed  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf  as  to  aJl  matters  material  and 
relevant  to  his  case. 

Sec.  3077.  Order  on  putative  father — Payments — Recognizance. — If  it  be  determined 
that  the  person  charged  is  the  father  of  the  child,  the  justice  shall  order  him  to  pay 
the  mother  of  the  child  ten  dollars  for  lying-in  expenses,  and  also  ten  dollars  to  the 
physician  who  attended  the  mother  during  her  delivery,  and  also  to  pay  the  mother, 
or  other  person  keeping  it,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  every  month  from  its  birth  until  it  is  fifteen  years  old. 
The  justice  shall  also  require  the  father  of  the  child  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  the 
State,  with  sufi[icient  surety,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  condition  to  be 
void,  if  the  said  father  shall  obey  and  fulfill  the  said  order  of  the  justice,  and  shall 
further  indemnify  the  trustees  of  the  poor  of  every  county  from  all  charges  for  main- 
tenance or  otherwise,  on  occasion  of  the  said  child  while  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
(As  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  228.) 

Sec.  3078.  (jommii;m^nt  upon  failure  to  give  bond — Discharge. — If  the  person  so  or- 
dered to  give  bond  to  the  State  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  wiUi  such  order,  the  justice 
shaU  commit  him  to  jail,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  comply,  or  until  he  shall  be 
thence  delivered  by  the  court  of  general  sessions.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  may 
take  and  approve  the  bond  and  surety,  and  discharge  him  from  prison. 
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Sec.  3079.  Bond;  approval  of;  disposition  of—Neflect  qfjtuiioe  a  mitdemeamor — 
Penalty, — ^Any  justice,  taking  such  bond  of  indeoDUty,  aaau  iadoiae  hiA  «|^NPOval, 
and  fidiall  transmit  said  bond  to  tbe  trustees  of  the  poor  of  bu  coanty,  within  sixty 
days.  If  he  neglect  this  duty,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdeneanoc  and  shM 
he  Gned  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  ^080.  Appeal froia  order  offilialion — Bond-^Appeal  a  Mupermdeas;  viken. — Any 
pci-son,  against  whom  an  order  of  filiation  shall  be  made  as  aforeaaid,  may  «|>peal  t& 
the  court  of  general  Ressions,  if  within  fifteen  days  from  the  making  of  such  order  he 
enter  into  recognizance  before  the  justice,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  the  sum  of  fiv<> 
hundred  dollars,  vn\h.  condition  to  be  void  if  the  appellant  shall  appear  in  the  said 
court  and  prosecute  said  appeal  with  effect,  and  not  depart  the  said  court  without 
leave.  The  appeal  shall  be  a  supersedeas  from  the  time  of  surety  entered,  and  not 
before. 

Skc.  3081.  OnappeaJy  mother  emd  tcitnesses  hmmd  for  appesranee—Transmimon  of 
record— Entrff  of  etppetd—Cmtses  ofappefd — Order  upon  appeal. — In  case  of  appeal,  the 
justice  shall  bmd  the  mother  and  other  wrtnesees  for  the  State  for  their  appearance  at 
court;  and  he  shaM  forthwith  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  his  record  to  the  cierk  of  the 
peace  for  his  county,  who  shall  enter  the  appeal.  Ine  appeHant  dial!,  without  delay, 
file  causes  of  appeal;  and  the  attorney  general  ehall  appear  for  the  State.  The  coart 
may  a&m,  or  reverse,  or  amend  t he  owienr,  as  justice  may  require.     (See  also  sec.  546. ) 

Sec.  3082.  Paiemitij  denied-  -Trial  by  jury. — If  the  appellant,  in  the  causes  of  appeal, 
deny  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child,  the  court  shall,  without  further  pleading,  order 
this  natter  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  the  bar. 

Sec.  30^3.  Bond;  taken  end  approved  hf  court  of  general  sessions — Commitmemifor 
nomeampUmtce — Amended  orders. — The  court  shall  take  and  approve  tho  bond  and 
surety  according  to  any  order  affirmed,  or  amended,  and  may  commit  ^e  party  for 
noaoomplianee,  or  dischati^  him  on  his  own  recognizance,  or  make  any  other  esder 
in  the  case.  An  amended  order  shall  be  of  the  same  nature  and  effect  as  the  origiiial 
ord^. 

Sec.  3064.  Order,  if  affirm^,  eertifiedto  the  justice — Indemnity  bond  sent  to  trustees  of 
the  90or.— In  case  of  an  order  affirmed,  or  amended,  the  clerk  of  the  peMX  shall  certify 
sucn  facts  to  the  justice,  who  shall  note  it  on  his  record;  and  the  said  clerk  shall  trans- 
mit any  bond  of  indenmity,  taken  by  the  court  under  this  section,  to  the  trustees  of 
the  poor. 

Sec.  3085.  Mother,  testimony  of,  competent — If  dead,  her  dying  declaratiorL,  taicn  in 
travail,  competent — If  father  ran  not  be  fimnd,  the  mothcris  deposition  eoTnpeUnt. — In 
bastardy  cases  the  mother  flhall  be  a  competent  witness,  unless  otherwise  I^aHy  incom- 
petent; and  if  she  be  dead  at  the  time  of  hearing,  or  trial,  her  declaration  made  in  the 
time  of  travail,  toad  persevered  in  as  her  dring  dechuation,  shall  be  evidence. 

And,  where  in  any  proceedings  against  the  ftither,  it  appears,  by  the  return  of  the 
constable,  that  he  can  not  be  found,  the  justice  may  take  tlbc  mother's  depoation  in 
his  absence,  and  it  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  all  cases,  if  her  attendance  can  not 
be  procured. 

Sec.  3086.  Costs;  how  paid. — The  costs  of  proceeding^  in  bastardy  cases  shall  be  paid 
by  the  father,  if  the  paternity  is  established;  otherwoso  by  the  county. 

Sec.  3087.  Descent  from  illegitimate  person. — WTien  an  illegitimate-bom  person  die) 

T«fc^^*.m^^        intestate  and  without  lawful  issue,  his  property,  real  and  psrsonal, 

if  any  such  there  be,  shall  pass,  and  belong  to  the  mother,  li  living, 

and  in  case  of  her  death,  to  her  heirs,  subject  always  to  the  paypient  ol  debts  and 

demands  against  such  illegitimate  person  or  persons,  ahd  to  expenses  of  admixuatration. 

(This  section  is  also  referred  to  in  sec.  3269. ) 

Sec.  3087  a.  Descent  from  the  mother  of  illegitimate  persons. — ^When  tho  moti^  of  an 
illegitimate-bom  child  dies  intestate,  her  property ^  real  and  personal,  if  any  there  be. 
^all  pass  and  belong  in  equal  shares  to  such  illegitimate-born  child  or  children,  and 
to  the  lawful  issue  of  such  who  may  have  died,  by  right  of  representation. 

If  there  be  no  such  issue,  then  said  property  shall  go  to  the  heirs  at  law  of  such 
deceased  mother,  snbject  always  to  the  payment  of  her  just  debts  and  all  lawful  de- 
mands against  her  estate.     (As  added  by  Laws  1017,  ch.  229.) 

Sec.  3088.  Destitute  children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate;  support  of. — ^Penalties  for  the 

,  desertion  or  nonsupport  of  legitimate  and  nl^timate  chlidioB 

n<«Irapport!'""  ™*y  ^  imposed  and  proceedings  to  enforce  their  support  may  be 

taken,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  2  to  14  of  duipter  87. 

Sec.  4001.   Jurisdiction — Proceedings. — Justices  of  the  peace  shall  severally  have 
mtcttteacypcoeeed- jurisdiction  in  cases  of  bastardy,  and  the  proceedings  shall  be  as 
iBci  aad  jvrlsdietloa  provided  in  Article  IV  of  chapter  eighty-eight 
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Sec.  4002.  Dulia  of  juUke  in  ha$Uurdy  casi^^—Interro^ion  ofwomanr-'Bond  of 
indemnity^ — CommUm4»l:  when — Diaehargt  <^  woman  from  pnaon — Wkomasf  dMiarai.— 
Any  justice,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  or  upon  infonmttion»  that  a  woman  has  been 
delivered  c^  a  bastwd  child,  shall  cause  her  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  require  her 
to  discover  the  father  uwm  oath,  or  to  give  bond  and  surety,  as  ia  provided  by  section 
17  of  chapter  e%hty-ei^t,  to  indemnify  the  trustees  of  the  poc»r;  and,  if  she  will  not 
discover  me  lather,  or  give  security,  he  shall  commit  her  to  jail  until  she  ^lall  coanply, 
or  until  she  shall  be  discharged  by  the  court.  Any  justice  may  take  oath,  or  aecurity, 
and  disdiarge  her  from  prison. 

Sec.  4003.  Cosla;  how  paid. — The  costs  of  proceedings  in  bastardy  cases  shall  bo  paid 
by  the  father,  if  the  paternity  is  establisliea,  otherwise  by  the  county.  (Same  as  sec. 
4466.) 

Sec.  .4237.  Bastardy  and  filiation;  proof  in. — In  proceedings  of  bastardy  and  filiation 
the  accused  or  putative  father  and  the  mother  may  testify,  and  the  dying  declaration 
or  depoeitioii  of  the  mother  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  putative  father  shall  be  evi- 
dence, as  proAnded  by  sections  16  and  25  of  chapter  eighty-eight. 

Note  on  abandonment  law. — The  desertion  and  support  law  applies  to  legitimate 
or  illegitimate  child  or  children.     (Sec.  3034. ) 

NoTB  ON  AFPRENnrKSHiP  LAW. — An  illegitimate  child  shall  be  regarded  as  having 
no  father;  but  the  justices,  upon  application  of  his  putative  father,  may,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, issue  process  to  bring  before  them  such  child  and  the  mother,  or  person  having 
charge  of  it,  ind  may  bind  such  child,  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so.  Such  binding 
shall  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  security  |7ven  by  the  putative  father,  or  the  mother, 
to  indemnify  the  county.     (Sec.  3102,  thuxi  paragraph.) 

Note  on  bitmh  reoistration. — ^The  certificate  of  birth  states  whether  the  child  is 
legitimate  or  illegitimate.     (Sec.  808.) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

Code  of  Law,  1911. 

Section  387.  The  illegitimate  child  or  children  of  any  female  and  the  issue  of  any 

iBkeritrnMs  ®"^^  illegitimate  child*or  children  shall  be  capable  to  take  from 

^^  *  their  mother,  or  from  each  other,  or  from  the  descendanta  of  each 

other,  in  like  manner  as  if  born  in  lawful  wedlock.    When  an  illegitimate  child  or 

children  shall  die  leaving  no  descendants,  or  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the  descendants  of 

such  brothers  or  sisters,  then  and  in  that  case  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate  child  or 

children,  if  Kving,  shall  be  entitled  as  next  of  kin^  and  ii  the  mother  be  dead  the  next 

of  kin  of  the  mother  shall  take  in  like  manner  as  if  such  illegitimate  child  or  children 

had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Sec.  957.  Antenitptial  children. — If  any  man  shall  have  a  child  or  children  by  any 

LftKittomtioa.  woman  whom  he  shall  afterwards  marry,  such  child  or  children,  if 

•^  acknowledged  by  the  man,  shall,  in  virtue  of  such  marriage  and 

acknowledgment,  be  legitimated  and  capable  in  law  of  inheriting  and  transmitting 

heritable  property  as  if  bom  in  wedlock. 

Sec  %8.  Jllegitimate  children. — The  illegitimate  child  or  children  of  any  female 

fiAsxitaare.  ^^^  ^^^  **"^  ®^  ^^^^  illegitimate  child  or  children  shall  be  capable 

in  law  of  taking  real  estate  by  inlieritance  from  their  mother,  or 
from  each  other,  or  from  the  descendants  of  each  oth«*,  qb  the  case  may  be:  Provided, 
That  such  iHegitimate  child  or  children,  or  the  issue  of  such  illegitimate  child  or 
children,  shall  not  take  by  descent  any  interest  in  the  real  estate  of  the  mother  when 
such  mother  is  mentally  incapacitated  from  making  a  will,  and  shall  remain  so  mental!  v 
incapacitated  until  her  death;  and  where  such  illegitimate  child  or  children  shall 
die  leaving  no  descendants  or  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the  descendants  of  such  brothers 
or  sisten,  then  and  in  that  case  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate  child  or  children,  if 
living,  shall  be  entitled  as  heir  to  the  real  estate  of  such  illegitimate  child  or  children, 
and  if  the  mother  be  dead,  the  heirs  of  the  mother  shall  take  in  like  manner  as  if  such 
illegitimate  child  or  children  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  (32  Stat.,  Part  I, 
p.  537.) 
Sec.  972.  Issue  of  a  marriage  annulled. — In  case  any  marriage  shall  be  declared  by 
ToidmaniaMs  <l«cree  to  have  been  void  on  account  of  either  party  having  a 
^  *  former  wife  or  husband  living,  if  it  shall  appear  that  said  marriage 
was  contracted  in  good  faith  by  the  other  party  and  in  ignorance  of  said  obstacle  to  the 
marriage,  that  fact  shall  be  found  and  declared  b}r  the  decree,  and  in  such  case  the 
issue  of  said  marriage  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  parent  who  was 
capable  of  contracting. 
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Sbc.  973.  hsue  of  a  lunatic*8  mcarriage. — ^Where  a  marriage  is  declared  null  and  void 

on  account  of  the  idiocy  or  lunacy  of  either  party  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  the 

issue  of  the  marriage  shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 

Sec.  974.  Legitimacy  of  i^sue  of  a  marriage  dissolved. — A  divorce  for  any  of  the 

Di  orca  causes  herein  provided  for  shall  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the 

^       '  issue  of  the  marriage  dissolved  by  such  divorce,  but  the  legitimacy 

of  such  issue,  if  questioned,  shall  be  tried  and  determined  according  to  the  course 

of  the  common  law. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  to  embody  such  data  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Census.  *'  If  the  child  born  be  illegitimate,  it  shall 
in  no  case  be  necessary  for  any  physician,  midwife  or  other  person  to  indicate  on  any 
report  required  by  this  act  any  fact  or  facts  whereby  the  identity  of  the  father  or  mothca" 
or  of  the  child  bom  will  be  disclosed."    (34  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  1010,  Act  March  1;  1907.) 

An  act  to  provide  (or  the  support  and  maintenance  of  bastards  In  the  Distriet  <rf  Columbia.    (.17 

IJ.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  134.  Act  June  18, 1912.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  every  child  shall  be  deemed  a  bastard  who  shall  be  begotten 
and  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  but  this  shall  not  be  deemed  to  repeal  or  modify 
section  957  of  the  Code  of  Law  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  unmarried  woman  who  is  quick  with  child  may  go  before  the 

clerk  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  if  therein 

Definition;  lUe fiti-  ghe  has  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  or  (if  that  be  her  place 
ji^Sdtetton.      ***  "*      ^^  legsi\  residence )  if  she  was  delivered  thereof  mitside  of  the  said 

District,  at  any  time  after  becoming  quick  with  child  or  within 
two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  bastard,  and  accuse  any  person  of  being  the  father  of 
the  child.  Before  issuing  a  warrant,  the  clerk  shall  examine  the  mother  of  such 
bastard  child,  imder  oath,  concerning  her  residence  and  her  marriage  or  single  con- 
dition when  the  child  was  begotten;  where  and  when  she  was  delivered  of  such  child; 
and  if  she  was  delivered  of  the  child  outside  of  the  District,  the  reason  thereof,  and 
reduce  her  statement  to  writing,  and  sign  same  as  clerk.  If,  however,  the  clerk  shall 
fail  to  reduce  the  statement  to  writing,  or  if  it  should  be  lost,  such  failure  or  loss  shall 
be  no  cause  for  dismissing  the  warrant.  Or  such  warrant  may  be  applied  for  by  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  or  any  person  as  next  friend  of  the  said  bastard  under 
two  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  That  on  such  examination,  if  the  woman  be  quick  with  child,  or  the  child 
having  been  born  and  still  under  two  years  of  age,  a  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  the 
clerk,  directed  to  the  United  States  marshal,  or  to  the  major  and  superintendent  or 
any  member  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring 
the  person  accused  to  be  arrested  and  brought  for  preliminary  examination  before  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  District  of  Columbia,  who,  upon  such  preliminary  exami- 
nation, may  require  the  accused  to  ent^^  into  bond,  with  good  surety  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  such  judge,  not  to  exceed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  his  appearance  and  trial  in  tne  juvenile  court,  District  of 
(blumbia,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  or  any  succeeding  term  thereof,  and  to  perform 
the  judgment  of  said  court,  but  in  the  event  that  the  woman  be  quick  with  child  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest,  final  trial  shall  not  take  place  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
If  the  person  accused  shall  fail  to  give  bond  required  of  him,  the  judge  shall  forthwith 
commit  him  tx)  the  Washington  Asylum  and  Jail,  there  to  remain  until  he  enter  into 
the  required  bond  or  otherwise  be  dischai^ged  by  due  process  of  law.  In  all  prose- 
cutions under  this  act  the  accused  shall,  upon  his  demand  therefor,  be  entitlea  to  a 
trial  by  jury;  otherwise  the  trial  shall  be  by  the  judge. 

Sec.*4.  That  if  the  accused  shall  fail  to  app?ar.  the  bond  for  his  app?arance  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  forfeited  and  execution  issued  thereon;  and  the  trial  of,  or  other 
proceedings  in.  the  cause  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  as  though  he  were  preeent; 
and  the  court  snail,  upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  make  all  such  orders  as  it  shall  deem 
proper  as  though  the  accused  were  in  court.  In  any  event,  if  the  accused  acknowledge 
m  open  court  the  paternity  of  such  child,  or  if  at  the  trial  the  finding  of  the  jury  be 
against  the  accused,  the  court,  in  rendering  judgment  thereon,  shall  make  an  order 
for  the  annual  payment,  until  the  child  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  such  sum  of  money, 
in  such  installments,  monthlv  or  otherwise,  and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  to  the  court 
seem  best,  and  shall  also  make  such  order  for  the  keeping,  maintenance*  and  educa- 
tion of  the  child  as  may  be  proper;  and  in  case  of  forfeiture  of  the  appearance  bond, 
the  money  collected  upon  the  forfeiture  shall  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  judgment 
against  the  accused;  and  if  any  balance  remains  after  the  pa)nnent  of  the  said  judg- 
ment, it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury,  through  the  collector  of  taxes,  to  the 
credit,  half  and  half,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  5.  That  the  accused  who  has  failed  to  execute  bond  before  |udgment,  if  he 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  the  child,  shall  thereupon  enter  into  bond,  with 
or  without  sureties,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the 
sums  adjudged,  in  such  installments  and  in  such  manner  as  the 'court  shall  direct. 
In  case  of  his  failure  to  enter  into  such  bond,  the  court  shall  commit  him  to  the  Wash- 
ington Asylmn  and  Jail,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  give  such  bond  or  pa^  the 
total  amount  of  the  sums  adjudged.  If  the  child  shall  die  before  the  expiration  of 
the  aforesaid  bond,  upon  payment  of  the  amount  or  amounts  due  to  the  death  of  the 
said  child,  or  if  all  dues  be  paid  under  such  bond,  the  person  adjudged  to  be  the 
father  of  the  child  and  his  sureties  shall  be  discharged  tdercfrom. 

Sec.  6.  That  when  the  defendant  shall  have  been  confmed  for  six  months,  solely 
for  failure  to  make  the  payments  required  or  to  enter  into  the  bond  as  ordered,  such 
defendant  ma v  make  application  in  writing  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  setting  forth  his  inability  to  make  such  payments,  notwithstanding 
his  dedre  to  do  so,  or  enter  into  such  required  bond,  upon  which  application  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  District  of  Columbia,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine 
the  matter.  If,  on  examination,  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  such  defendant  is 
unable  to  make  such  payments  or  to  execute  the  required  bond,  and  that  he  has  no 
property  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  value,  except  such  as  is  by  law  exempt  from 
being  taken  on  execution  for  debt,  the  judge  shall  administer  the  following  oath: 
•'I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  not  any  property,  real  or  personal,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  dollars,  except  such  as  is  by  law  exempt  from  being  taken  on  civil  process  for 
debt  by  the  laws  oi  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  Ihave  no  property  in  any 
way  conveyed  or  concealed,  or  in  any  way  disposed  of  for  my  future  use  or  benefit. 
8o'help  me,  God."  Upon  taking  such  oath  such  prisoner  sHall  be  discharged  from 
imprisonment  only  but  not  from  his  obligation  as  such  putative  father  to  support  hia 
child  J  and  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  District  of  Columbia,  shall  give  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Washington  Asylum  and  Jail  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
facts. 

Sec.  7.  That  should  the  accused  fail  to  comply  with  any  order  of  the  court  entered 
as  aforesaid,  the  bond  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  money  collected  upon  the  forfeiture 
shall  be  applied  in  payment  in  full  of  the  judgment  against ^the  accused,  and  if  any 
balance  remains  after  the  pavment  of  the  said  judgment,  it  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury,  through  the  collector  of  taxes,  to  tne  credit,  half  and  half,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Untted  States. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  given  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  arising  under  this  act  as  well  as  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  act  approved 
March  23,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  making  it  a  misdemeanor  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  abandon  or  willfully  neglect  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  by  any 
person  of  his  wife  or  of  his  or  her  minor  children  in  destitute  and  necessitous  circum- 
stances." And  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  order  payments  to  bo  made  by  de- 
linaucnt  fathers,  at  the  precinct  wherein  they  reside,  through  the  lletropolitau  rolice 
iif  tne  District  of  Columbia. 

FLORIDA. 

General  Statutes,  1906. 

Section  1929.  Effect  of  decree  of  divorce. — No  decree  of  divorce  shall  render  illegiti- 

mate  the  children  born  during  the  marriage,  except  when  it  is  rcn- 
^Ij;®^  "**"*«••  *"*dered  upon  the  ground  set  forth  in  paragraph  9  of  section  1928,  in 

which  case  the  marriage  shall  be  invalid  from  the  beginning  and 
the  issue^ illegitimate,  and  ^ubject  to  all  the  legal  disabilities  of  such  issue. 

Sec.  2292.  Bastards. — Bastards  shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  or  of  transmitting 
-  .  ^  inheritance  on  the  part  of  their  mother  in  like  manner  as  if  they 

had  been  lawfully  begotten  of  such  mother. 
Sec.  2b79.  Marriages  between  white  arid  negro  persons. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
Toidmarxia  e  white  male  person  residing  or  being  in  this  State  to  intermarry 

'  '*  with  any  negro  female  person;  and  it  shall  be  in  like  manner 
unlawful  for  any  white  female  person  residing  or  being  in  this  State  to  intermarry 
with  any  negro  male  person;  and  every  marriage  formed  or  solemnized  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void,  and  the  issue, 
if  any,  of  such  surreptitious  marriage  shall  be  regarded  as  bastard  and  incapable  of 
having  or  receiving  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  by  inheritance. 
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Sec.  2598.  Arrest  and  examination  on  charge  of  bastardy.— When  any  single  woman 

who  shall  be  pregnant  or  delivered  of  a  child,  who  by  law  would 

mcgttiMacy    , |H^"be  deemed  and  held  a  baatard,  shall  make  complaint  to  the  county 
oMOiiiKs  MM  »•«**»■•"  judge  or  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district  where  she  may  be 
^  80  pregnant  or  delivered,  and  shall  accuse  any  person  of  being  the 

father  of  such  child,  such  justice  shall  issue  a  process  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  con- 
stable df  such  county  against  the  person  so  accused  and  cause  him  to  be  brought 
forthwith  before  him,  and  upon  hus  appearance  said  justice  shall  hear  the  parties  ami 
any  evidence  which  they  may  produce  touching  the  charge,  and  if  said  justice  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  sufGcient  cause  appears,  he  shall  bind  the  person fio  accused  in  bond, 
with  good  and  sufficient  security,  to  be  and  ai^ear  before  the  next  term  of  the  ciccuit 
court  for  said  county,  and  in  the  meantime  to  oe  of  good  behavior. 

Sec.  2599.  Trial  in  circuit  court. — ^The  circuit  court  at  its  next  term  shall  have  full 
and  complete  cognizance  and  jurisdiction  of  said  charge  of  bastardy,  and  shall  cause 
an  issue  to  be  made  up  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  real  father  of  the  child  or  not, 
which  issue  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  inquire'  shall  not  be  ex  parte,  but  the 
roputed  father  shall  have  a  right  to  appear  by  himself  or  counsel  and  controvert  by  all 
legal  cvklence  tiie  charge  alleged  against  him. 

Sec.  2600.  Judgment  against  deJendanl. — If  the  issue  be  found  against  the  defendant 
or  reputed  father,  then  he  shall  be  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  said  court  to  pav 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  all  ncce3sar;yr  iDciaental  expenses  attending  the  birtli 
of  the  said  child  at  the  discretion  ot  the  said  court,  yearly,  for  ten  yearn  toward  the 
support,  maintenance  and  education  of  said  child,  and  the  said  reputed  father  shall 
give  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  court,  for  the  due 
and  faithful  payn>ent  of  said  sum  of  money  at  times  therein  named,  which  shall  b'* 
made  payable  to  the  prosecutrix,  which  .said  bond  shall  be  and  hereoy  is  declared  to 
have  tne  same  force,  validity  and  effect  as  a  judgment  of  said  court  upon  which  execu- 
tion may  issac  as  often  as  money  thereon  sliall  become  due  and  payable.  If,  however, 
said  child  shall  not  be  born  alive,  or,  being  born,  should  die  at  any  time  and  that  fact 
hi",  suggested  upon  the  record,  then  and  from  that  time  the  bond  aforesaid  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  2601.  Time  allowed  to  payjudqmenl. — In  all  cases  c^  bastardy  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  this  State,  in  which  the  issue  shall  be  found  against  the  defendant  or  reputed  father, 
and  judgpoient  is  rendd'ed  against  him,  the  court  shall  in  such  judgment  specify  a 
certain  time  for  which  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  case  of  failure  or  rd'usal  to  comiAy 
with  such  judgment;  but  in  no  case  shall  such  term  of  imprisonment  be  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  year. 

Sec.  2602.  Effect  of  marriage  of  parents  of  bastard. — If  the  mother  of  any  bastard 
child  and  the  reputedf  father  shall  at  any  tune  after  its  birth  interman'}r,  the  said  child 
shall  in  aJl  respects  be  deemed  and  held  legitimate  and  the  bond  aforesaid  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  3218.  Concealing  death  of  bastard  child. — If  any  woman  conceals  the  death  of 

any  issue  of  her  body,  which  if  born  alive  would  be  a  bastard, 

birtitiliwddMktiis.       ^  ^^^  ^^  ™^y  ^^^  ^®  Known  whether  such  child  was  bom  alive  or 

not,  or  whether  it  was  not  murdered,  she  shall  be  puniflied  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
Sec  3219.  Indictment  and  verdict. — Any  woman  indicted  for  the  miurder  of  Iut 
infant  bastard  child  may  also  be  charged  in  tlie  same  indictment  with  the  offence 
described  in  the  last  preceding  section,  and  if  upon  the  trial  she  be  acquitted  of  the 
murder,  she  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  concealment. 

Note  on  marriages  of  former  slaves. — Marital  cohabitation  of  colored  persons 
pr i or  to  emancipation  is  recognized  as  marriage  and  the  issu e  legitimized.    (Sec.  2586. ) 

Note  reoardinq  birth  REGiarRATioN. — Birth  and  death  certificates  are  on  the 
standard  form  approved  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census.  (Laws  1915,  cli .  6892. 
sec.  14.) 

GEORGIA.' 

Code  01191 1. 
Vol.  1.  Civil  Code. 

Section  2184.  ♦    »    ♦    The  domicile  of  a  bastard  shall  be  that  of  his  mother. 

B6sld«Bce. 

Sec  2935.   Void  marriajes. — Marriages  of  persons  unable  to  contract,  or  unwilling  to 

Void  marriaKas       contract,  or  fraudulently  induced  to  contract,  are  void.    The 

issue  of  such  marriages,  before  they  are  annulled  and  declared 
void  by  a  competent  court,  are  legitimate.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  however,  a  sub- 
sequent consent  and  ratification  of  the  marriage,  freely  and  voluntarily  made,  accom- 
panied by  cohabitation  as  husband  and  wife,  shall  render  valid  the  marriage. 


'  These  laws  arc  also  contained  in  I'ark's  Annotated  Code  1914,  under  section  numbers  coircspoDdine  to 
those  of  the  Code  of  1911.  The  birth  registration  law  of  1914  constitutes  section  1676  (bb)  of  the  rolitKai 
Code  of  the  1914  edition. 
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Sec.  296S.  EJfect  of  total  divorce.— -A  total  divorce  annuls  the  marriage  from  tlie 

time  of  its  rmditi<ni,  except  it  be  for  a  cause  raideriiig  me  marriage 
DtTorce.  voidorigiBaUy;  but  in  no  case  of  divorce  shall  the  iasue  be  rendered 

bostards,  except  in  caeee  of  pregnancy  of  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
Sec.  3012.  Legitmatt  children.— Ali  children  bom  in  wedlock,  or  within  the  usual 

period  of  gestation  thereafter,  are  legitimate.    The  legitimacy 

K^SSr^^m^A  of  a  child  thus  bom  may  be  disputed.    Where  possibiiity  of  access 
Sft^MiW.^  exists,  except  in  cases  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  the  strong 

presumption  is  in  favor  of  legitimacv,  and  the  proof  should  be 
clear  to  i^tablish  the  contrary'.  If  pregnancy  existed  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and 
a  divorce  is  sought  and  obtained  on  that  ground,  the  child,  thouf^  bcm  in  wedlock, 
is  not  legitimate.  The  marriage  of  the  mother  and  reputed  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  the  recognition  of  such  child  as  his,  shall  render  the  child  legitimate;  and 
in  siicii  case  the  child  shall  immediately  take  the  surname  of  his  father. 
Sec  3013.  Le^thnoey  hy  order  of  court.  —A  father  of  an  illigitimate  child  may  render 
T  -4«     *  .1    *^*^  same  legitimate  by  petitioning  the  superior  court  of  the  county 

^^ijefWination  and    ^  ^j^  residence,  setting  forth  the  name,  age,  and  sex  of  such 

child,  and  also  the  name  of  the  mother;  and  if  he  desires  the  name 
changed,  stating  the  new  name,  and  praying  the  legitimating  of  such  child.  Of  thkf 
application,  the  mother,  if  alive,  shall  nave  notice.  Upon  such  api^icatkm,  presented 
and  filed,  the  court  may  pass  an  order  declaring  said  child  to  be  legitimate,  and 
capable  of  Inheriting  of  the  father  in  the  same  manner  as  if  bora  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  the  name  by  which  he  or  she  shall  be  known. 
Sec  3026.  Bastard. — A  bastard  is  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  whose  parents 
Deflaitioa.  ^^  ^^^  subeequently  intermarry,  or  a  child  the  issue  of  adulterous^ 

intercourse  of  the  wife  during  wedlock. 
Sec  3027.  Father* f^  ohliffation. — The  father  of  a  bastard  is  bound  to  maintain  him. 
Support  '^"'  obligation  shall  be  good  consideration  to  support  a  contract 

by  him.    He  may  voluntarily  discharge  this  duty;  if  he  fails  or 
refuses  to  do  it,  the  law  will  compel  Kim. 
Sec  3028.  Mother*8  rights. — The  mother  of  a  bastard  is  entitled  to  the  possession 
Cnttody  ^^  *^  child,  unless  the  father  shall  legitimate  him  as  before  pro- 

vided.   Being  the  only  recognized  parent,  she  may  exercise  all 
the  paternal  power. 
Sec  3029.  Inheritance  by  bastard. — Bastards  have  no  inheritable  blood,  except  that 
iBheiitaiice  given  to  them  by  express  law.    They  may  inherit  from  their 

mothi!r,  and  from  each  other,  children  of  the  same  mother,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  legitimate.  If  a  mother  have  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children,  they  shall  inherit  alike  the  estate  of  the  mother.  If  a  bastard  dies  leaving  no 
iMue  or  widow,  bis  mother,  brothers,  and  sistera  shall  inherit  his  estate  equally.  In 
distributions  under  this  law  the  children  of  a  deceased  bastard  shall  represent  the 
deceased  parent.  ^ 

Skc  30IiO.  Hp  leffitirAate  from  illegitimates. — If  a  bastard  dies  intestate,  leaving  no 
widow  or  lineal  descendant,  or  illegitimate  brother  or  sister,  or  descendant  <rf  a  brother 
or  sister,  or  mother,  but  shall  leave  a  brother  or  sister  of  legitimate  blood,  such  iM'Other 
or  sisfttT,  or  descendant  of  such  brother  or  sister,  may  inherit  the  estate  of  such  intestate ; 
but  in  default  of  any  such  peraon,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother  of  such  bastard 
or  their  d(»:eTidants,  or  tne  maternal  grandparents  of  such  bastard,  may  inherit  tho 
estate  of  such  bastard,  to  be  divided  amongst  said  persons  in  accordance  with  tho 
dm'ees  of  consanguinity  ])rc8cribed  in  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of  other  estates. 
Sec  3045.  Guardian  (^  bastard. — The  ordinary  may  appoint  a  guardian  for  the 
Chiardi&aship  person  and  property  of  an  ilk^timate  cnild  in  all  cases  where  he 

mav  deem  it  necessan-. 

Vol.  II,  Penal  Code. 

Sp:c.  1330.  rrocfcdlngs  against  the  mother. — Any  ju.stice  who  knows,  of  his  knowl- 
edge, or  has  information  on  oath  to  that  effect,  of  any  woman 
havinj?  a  bastard  child,  or  being  prep:nant  with  one,  which  it  is 
ceSdinfii!"*^     ^'^'  probable  will  become  chargeable  to  the  county,  may  issue  a  war- 
rant directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of  the  county  where 
the  case  may  arise,  requiring  the  offender  to  be  brought  before 
him  to  give  security  to  the  ordinar}^  of  the  county,  in  the  sum  of  $750,  for  the  sap* 
port  and  education  of  the  child  until  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  to  dis- 
cover on  oath  the  father  of  the  child. 

Sec  1331 .  Against  the  father. — ^When  the  woman  is  brought  before  the  justice,  if  sho 
discovers  on  oath  the  father  oi  the  child,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant,  directed  aa 
before,  requiring  that  the  person  thus  sworn. to  be  the  father  of  the  child  go  born,  or  to 
be  born,  shall  be  brought  before  him,  which  warrant  said  officers  shall  execute. 
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Sec.  1332.  Father  required  to  give  bond. — When  the  putative  father  is  broiight  before 
the  justice,  he  may  be  required  to  ^ve  security  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  child  until  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  also  the  expense  of  lying-in 
with  such  child,  boarding,  nursing,  and  maintenance,  while  the  mother  is  confined,  by 
rejtson  thereof;  and  if  the  putative  father  shall  fail  to  give  such  security,  the  justice 
shall  bind  him  over  in  a  sufficient  recognizance  to  appear  before  the  next  superior 
or  county  court  of  the  county  to  answer  such  complamt  a^  may  then  and  there  be 
alleged  against  him  touching  the  premises,  and  the  solicitor  general  shall  prefer  and 
lay  before  the  grand  iury  the  proper  indictment. 

Src.  1333.  Proceeaings  when  the  woman  refuses  to  discover  the  father. — When  the  woman 
is  brought  before  the  justice,  if  she  refuses  to  discover  on  oath  the  father  of  the  child, 
or  give  security  to  appea  before  the  next  superior  or  county  court  for  the  county  and  to 
give  such  security  as  may  be  then  and  there  required  of  her  by  the  court  for  the  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  child,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  ttns  article,  the 
justice  shall  commit  her,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  as  pointy  out  in  this  article; 
and  if  she  refuses  to  make  known  to  said  court  the  father  of  the  child,  or  give -security 
as  aforesaid,  the  court  may  imprison  her  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Sec.  1334.  Either  party  may  make  defense. — Either  party,  when  charged  as  mentioned 
in  this  article,  may  offer  exculpatory  afiidavits  or  testimony  to  the  justice,  who  may 
exercise  his  discretion,  after  due  inquiry  being  had,  to  dischaiige  or  recognize  both  or 
either  of  the  parties,  in  conformity  with  this  article. 

.Sec  1335.  How  and  where  horids  are  to  be  returned. — The  justice,  before  whom  the 
bond  shall  be  taken,  shall  return  it  to  the  ordinary  of  the  county  in  which  such  female 
shall  reside,  within  thirtv  days  after  the  same  is  taken. 

Sec  1336.  Action  on  bond. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ordinary,  when  any  child 
ha.q  or  shall  become  chaigeable  to  the  county  where  a  bond  is  taken  to  institute  an 
action  on  it;  and  he  shall  recover  the  full  amount  of  the  bond,  which  judgment  shall 
remain  open,  and  be  subject  to  be  appropriated  by  the  courts,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
situation  and  exigencies  of  the  bastard  cnild  may  require. 

Sec  682.  Putative  father  refusing  to  pive  security. — If  a  putative  father  of  a  bastard 
child  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  give  security  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  such 
child,  and  also  the  expense  of  Wing-in  with  such  child,  boarding,  nursing,  and  nuunte- 
nance  while  the  mother  is  confined  by  reason  thereof,  when  required  to  do  so  in  terms 
of  the  law,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  fined,  the  fine  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  ordinary  of  the  county,  to  be  by  him  improved  and  applied  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  require,  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
expense  of  lying-in  with  such  child,  boarding,  nursing,  and  maintenance  while  the 
mother  is  confined  by  reason  thereof,  and  shall  not  be  retained  by  the  ofiicers  of  court 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  insolvent  costs  due  them,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec  79.  Conceatment  of  death  of  bastard  child. — If  any  woman  shall  conceal  or  attempt 

to  conceal  the  death  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which,  if  it  were  bom 

Ki£Si^fJ?^!i?.*«kf       alive,  would  be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  come  to  light  whether 
Dirtni  ana  oeauiB.        . .       *  j       j  a    V     •         m^       *         •  j 

it  was  murdered  or  not,  she  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec  369.  Bigamy — Exceptions — Five  years*  absence. — Five  years'  absence  of  the 
V  Id  niAniaM  husband  or  wife,  and  no  information  of  the  fate  of  such  husband 
marriages.  ^^  wife,  shall  be  sufficient  cause  of  acquittal  of  the  person  indicted 
tinder  the  preceding  section;  and  the  issue  of  such  second  marriage,  bom  before  the 
trommcnccment  of  any  prosecution  for  polygamy,  or  within  the  ordinary  period  of 
ge.station  thereafter,  shall,  notwithstanding  the  invalidity  of  such  marriage,  be  con- 
sidered as  legitimate. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  of  birth  states:  Whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate;  also,  if  legitimate,  full  name  of  father;  provided,  that  if  the  child  is  ille- 
gitimate, the  name  of  the  putative  father  shall  not  be  entered  without  his  consent, 
nut  the  other  particulars  relating  to  the  putative  father  (items  9  to  13)  may  be 
entered  if  known,  otherwise  as  "unknown."     (Laws  1914,  no.  466.) 

HAWAn. 

Revised  Laws,  1915. 

Section  1142.  Births  reported  by  parents  and  physicians.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Birth  res  stratioB.    father  of  each  and  every  child  bom  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 

or  if  the  father  be  absent  from  the  countrv  at  the  time  of  the  birth, 
or  not  living,  or  if  the  child  be  illegitimate,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mother  of 
such  child,  within  thirty  days  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  to  notify  the  registrar  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  of  the  district  in  which  such  birth  takej  place,  of  the 
date  of  birth,  sex  and  name  of  such  child,  if  named;  the  names  of  the  parents  of  such 
child,  whether  it  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  the  locality  of  the  birth.     It  shall 
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alflo  be  the  duty  of  every  physician  who  shall  attend,  or  be  called  upon  in  connection 
with  the  birth  of  any  child  m  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
birth,  to  report  such  birth  and  the  other  facts  relating  to  such  child  in  this  section 
above  set  forth. 
Sec.  2272.  Circuit  judges  at  chambers. — The  judges  of  the  several  circuit  courts  shall 
JnrUdietion.  have  power  at  chambers  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 

but  subject  to  appeal  to  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts,  according 
to  law,  as  follows: 

Fifth.  To  legalize  the  adoption  of  children  and  to  decree  the  affiliation  of  bastards. 
(See  chs.  171, 172.) 
Sec.  2478.  Sworn  petition  in  what  cases. — All  applications    *    *    *    for  the  affil- 
ntegttiiiuicj    INTO-   iation  of  bastards    *    *    *    shaH  be  by  sworn  petitiop  addressed 
ceedtBgB.  to  some  judge  having  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  2922.  Legitimacy  in  case  o/annument/or  nonage  or  insanity. — Upon  the  annul- 
Void  m&niACM.       ^^^^  of  a  marria^  on  account  of  nonage,  insanity,  or  idiocy  of 
*^       either  party,  the  issue  of  the  marrii^  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
all  respects  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  parent  who,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  was 
capable  of  contracting. 

Sec.  2923,  Children  of  marriage  annulled  for  consanguinity j  illegitimate. — Upon  the 
annulment  of  a  marriage  that  is  prohibited  on  account  of  consanguinity  between  the 
parties,  the  issue  of  the  marriage  shall  be  illegitimate. 
Sec.  2940.  Issue  legitimate  in  case  of  husband's  adultery. — A  divorce  for  the  cause  of 
DiToree  adultery  committed  by  the  husband  shall  not  affect  the  legiti- 

macy 01  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 
Sec.  2941.  Prima  facie  legitimate  in  case  ofunfe^s  adultery. — A  divorce  for  the  cause 
of  adultery  committed  by  the  wife  shall  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  the 
marriage,  but  the  legitimacy  of  such  children,  if  questioned,  shall  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined by  the  judge.  In  every  such  case  the  legitimacy  of  such  children  shall  be 
presumed,  until  the  contrary  be  shown. 
Sec  2995.  Bajstords— Support — Inheritance  from  mother. — Children  whose  parents 

shall  not  have  been  legally  married,  in  contemplation  of  chapter 
hnSutS^t^mp^^^^y  shall  be  denominated  bastaids^  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
'  'inherit  from  their  male  parents,  without  express  bequests:  Pro- 

vided^ nevertheless^  That  the  female  parent  shall  be  compellable  to  maintain  and 
support  them  during  minority,  and  tney  shall  be  capable  of  taking  by  inheritance 
from  tlie  mother,  without  will. 
Sec.  2996.  Bastards — Legitimation. — All  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  irrespective 
LftsitiBiAtto  ^^  ^®  marriage  of  either  parent  to  another,  become  legitimate  on 

Legitimatton.  ^^  marriage  of  the  parents  with  each  other  and  are  entitled  to 

the  same  rights  as  those  born  in  wedlock. 
Sec.  3005.  Bastard  defined. — Every  child  shall  be  deemed  a  bastard  who  shall  be 
D  flBiti  begotten  and  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  unless  such  child  shall 

emutioB.  have  been  legitimatized  as  by  law  provided. 

Sec.  3006.  Application  for  arrest  of  alleged  father. — Any  unmarried  woman  when 

quick  with  child  or  within  six  months  after  the  delivery  thereof, 

ceSdSS?**'^     ^"*"   ^^V  *^PP'y  ^  *^®  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  circuit  in 

which  she  or  the  alleged  father  of  said  child  resides,  or  in  which 
she  was  delivered  of  such  child,  for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  whom  she 
accuses  of  being  the  father.thereof .  * 

Such  warrant  may  also  be  applied  for  by  either  of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such 
mother,  or  by  any  person  as  the  next  friend  of  said  bastsuxl  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  its  birth;  and  if  after  said  complaint  has  been  made  either  by  the  mother 
or  by  any  one  as  above  specified,  the  mother  dies  or  refuses  or  neglects  to  prosecute 
the  same,  any  of  said  persons  may  prosecute  the  case  to  final  judgment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parent,  guardian  or  the  bastard. 

Before  issuing  such  warrant,  the  judge  shall  examine  the  applicant  under  oath 
concerning  the  residence,  the  character  and  married  or  single  condition  of  the  mother 
when  the  child  was  begotten,  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  begotten,  where  and 
when  it  was  bom,  if  born,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  such  judge  shall  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  testing  the  truth  of  such  accusation,  and  shall  reduce  the 
statement  of  tne  applicant  to  writing  and  sign  the  same. 


the  fudge  shall  issue  a  warrant  dire<!ted  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
his  deputy,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  city  and  county  or  his  deputy,  or  any  police 
officer  within  the  circuit,  requiring  the  accused  to  be  arrested  and  brought  for  pre- 
liminary examination  before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who,  upon  such  pre- 
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liminarv  examination,  may  require  the  accused  to  enter  into  bond,  with  &Md  surety 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  a  sum  to  be  Bxed  by  such  judge,  not  to  exceed  two  thou- 
sand five  hunared  dollars,  for  his  appearance  and  trial  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  to 
perform  the  judginent  of  such  court,  but,  if  the  woman  be  quick  with  diild  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest,  final  trial  shall  not  take  place  until  after  the  birth  of  the  difld.  If 
the  accused  shall  £ail  to  give  the  bond  required  of  him,  tiie  judge  shall  ft»thwith 
comi^t  him  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  city  and  county,  there  to 
remain  until  he  shall  enter  into  the  required  bond  or  otherwise  be  discharged  by  due 
process  of  law.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  cl^apter,  the  accused  ^all,  upon  his 
demand  therefor,  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury;  otnerwise  the  (rial  shall  Be  by  th<' 
judge. 

Sec.  3008.  Trial — Judgment. — If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  appear,  the  bond  for  his 
appear^ce  as  aforesaid  shall  l>e  forfeited;  but  the  trial  of,  or  other  proceedings  in. 
the  cause  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  as  though  he  were  present;  and  the  court  shall 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Judge  or  the  verdict  of  the  jury  make  all  such  orders  as  it  riuill 
deem  proper  as  thou^  the  accused  were  in  court.  If  the  accused  acknowledge  ia  opeaBt 
court  the  patemitv  of  such  child,  orif  at  the  trial  the  finding  of  the  court  or  jury  be 
against  the  accused,  the  court,  in  rendering  judgment  thereon,  shall  make  an  order 
for  the  annual  payment,  until  the  child  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  bu(±  snm  of  money, 
in  such  installments,  and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  to  the  court  seem  best,  taking  into 
consideration  the  financial  standing  of  the  defendant,  his  income,  earning  capacity,  and 
thc«e  of  his  family  who  are  dependent  upon  him  for  their  support,  mamt«nance  and 
educaticA,  and  shall  also  make  such  order  for  the  keeping,  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  the  child  as  may  be  proper;  and  in  case  of  forfeiture  of  the  appearance  bond, 
the  money  coellected  upon  the  forfeiture  shall  bo  applied  in  payment  of  the  judgment 
against  the  accused. 

Sec.  3009.  JSoud  of Ur  judgment. — An  accused  who  has  failed  to  execute  bond  before 
judgment,  if  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  the  child^  diall  thereupon  enter 
into  bond,  with  sureties,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  or  sums  adjudged  in 
such  installments  and  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  direct.  In  case  of  his  faHuro 
to  enter  into  such  bond  the  court  shall  commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  or  city  and  county  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  give  such  bond  or  pay  the 
total  amount  of  the  sums  adjudged.  If  the  child  shall  die  before  the  expttadon  of  the 
l)ond,  the  person  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  the  child  and  his  sureties  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  bond  upon^thc  payment  of  all  amounts  due  before  such  death. 

Sec.  3010.  Mother  as  intness. — The  mother  of  the  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a  witnewi 
in  support  of  the  complaint  and  may  be  compelled  to  testify,  but  no  prosecution  shall 
afterwards  be  had  against  her  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing 
concerning  which  she  may  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise. 
If,  upon  examination  under  the  prox-ipions  of  section  3006,  and  also  in  the  time  of  her 
travail,  she  accuses  the  same  person  of  beii^  the  father  of  the  child,  and  continues 
constant  in  such  accusation,  her  accusation  in  time  of  travail  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  upon  the  trial  to  corrolx)rate  her  testimony. 

Sec.  3011.  Compromise  of  case. — If  any  of  the  persons  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  section  3006  have  intejrvened  as  therein  provided,  no  complaint  instituted  by  the 
mother  shall  be  withdrawn,  dismi^i^  or  settled  by  agreement  between  her  and  the 
putative  father  without  the  consent  of  the  court  and  of  the  person  so  interveoii^, 
unless  provision  is  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  to  relieve  and  indemnify  any 
parent,  guardian,  ccyinty  or  city  and  county  or  the  Territory  from  all  charges  whicn 
have  accrued  or  may  accrue  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  and  for 
the  costs  of  the  complaint  and  the  prosecution  thereof. 

Skc.  3012.  Inability  to  make  payment. — ^^'hen  the  accused  shall  have  been  confined 
solely  for  failure  to  make  the  payments  required  or  to  enter  into  the  bon?I  as  oidercd. 
he  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  setting  forth  his  inability 
to  make  sucn  payments,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  do  so,  or  to  enter  into  such 
required  bond,  whereupon  the  judge  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter. 
If,  on  examination,  it  shall  appear  that  the  accused  is  unable  to  make  such  pay- 
ments car  to  execute  the  required  bond  and  that  he  has  no  property  exceeding  twenty 
dollars  in  value,  except  such  as  is  by  law  exempt  from  being  taken  on  execution  for 
debt,  the  i)riBoner  shall  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  only,  but  not  from  his 
obligation,  if  any,  to  support  the  child. 

Skc.  3013.  Recovery  by  ciiil  action. — Tlie  mother  of  such  child,  and  any  parent^ 
guardian  or  other  person  as  the  next  friend  of  such  child,  countjr  or  city  and  count)', 
or  the  Territory,  respectively,  may.  at  any  time  after  the  liberation  of  the  acnised  aa 
provided  in  section  3012,  recover  by  civil  action  any  amount  of  money  for  whidi  he 
IS  liable  to  them  respectively  in  pursuance  of  such  order  of  court. 
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F^EC.  3014.  Forfeiture  of  hand—ApplicatiaH  of  proceeds. — Should  the  »ccuaed  fail  to 
comply  with  any  order  of  the  court  entered  bb  aforesaid,  the  bond  shall  be  forfeited » 
and  the  money  collected  upon  the  forfeiture  shaU  be  applied  in  paymeat  of  the  judg- 
ment against  the  accuaed. 

Sec.  30X5.  Prosecution  within  six  months, — No  prosecution  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  begun  more  than  sLx  montlis  after 'the  birth  of  the  child,  provided  that  the  time 
during  which  the  person  alleged  to  be  the  father  thereof  shall  be  absent  from  the 
Territory  shall  not  be  computed. 

Sec.  3070.  Illegitimate  children. — All  illegitimate  children  shaU  have  their  mother's 

name  as  a  family  name.    They  shall,  besides,  have  a  Chiistian 

*"*'  name  suitable  to  their  sex. 

Sec.  3248.  Descent;  to  illegitimate^  chxtd. — Every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  con- 

Tijk^^tm«*>  sidered  as  an  heir  to  his  mother,  and  shall  inherit  her  estate,  in 

BMxinBM.  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 

been  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Sfic.  3249.  Descent;  fromt  illegitimate  persons.— li  anv  illegitimate  person  shall  die 
intestate,  without  leaving  lawful  issue,  or  a  widow,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  his 
mother;  but  if  he  leaves  a  widow,  she  shall  take  one-half,  and  his  mother  the  other 
half,  and  if  his  mother  be  not  li\-ing,  but  his  widow  is,  then  the  widow  shall  take  one- 
half,  and  the  remaining  half  shall  go  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  equal  parts,  the 
children  of  any  deceas^  brother  or  sister  taking  by  right  of  representation;  and  in 
default  of  8urvi\-ing  brothers  or  sisters,  or  their  issue,  said  one-half  shall  go  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  his  mother  in  equal  shares,  the  issue  of  any  such  brother  or 
sister  who  is  deceased,  taking  by  right  of  representation;  and  in  default  of  any  such 
relatives  as  are  in  this  section  mentioned,  such  half,  and  the  whole,  in  the  event  that 
he  shall  leave  no  widow,  shall  go  to  his  next  of  kin :  and  no  stiit  at  law  or  other  process 
shall  hereafter  be  commenced  or  pix)6ecuted  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  this 
Territory  to  recover  or  hold  any  property  which  but  for  this  section,  miglit  have  been 
held  to  have  escheated  to  said  government. 

Sec.  41  W.  ConeetrHng  death  of  bastard — Punishment. — If  any  woman  conceals  the 

death  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  whether  bom  alK'e  or  not,  which, 
blrths^nddeatbs.       ^^  ^™  alive,  would  have  been  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  be 

known  whether  such  issue  was  bom  alive  or  not,  or  whether  it 
was  murdered,  she  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  more  tlian  two  years. 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  act. — Child  is  defined  as  including  illegiti- 
mate children  acknowledged  pre\'ious  to  the  injury.    (Laws  1917,  act  227.) 

IDAHO. 

Revised  Cede,  1908. 

Section  2699.  Legitimation  of  issue  by  marriagie. — A  child  born  before  wedlock 
LadtiBwtton.  becomes  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents. 

Sec  2642.  Legitimacy  of  children. — When  a  marriage  is  annulled  on  thegroimd  that 
▼otdBanfacM.       former  hnaband  or  wife  is  hving.  or  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
'^       children  begotten  before  the  judgment  are  legitimate  and  succeed 
to  the  estate  of  l>oth  parents. 
Sec.  26(»9.  Legitimacy  of  issue. — When  a  divorce  is  gnmted  for  the  adultery  o£  the 
j^  wife,  the  legitimacy  of  children  begotten  of  her  before  the  commis- 

^^^^'  sion  of  the  adultery  is  not  affected;  but  the  lesitiinacy  of  other 

children  of  the  wife  may  be  determined  by  the  court  upon  the  evioentre  in  the  case. 
Sec.  2703.  Consent  cf  parents  of  child. — A  legitimate  cnild  can  not  be  adopted  with- 
.^^^  out  the  consent  of  its  parents,  if  living,  nor  an  illegitiraate  child 

^^  ^'  witliout  the  consent  oi  its  mother,  if  nvLng,  except  thuat  ccmsent 

is  not  necessary  from  a  father  or  mother  deprived  of  civil  rights,  or  adjudged  ettilty 
of  adultery,  or  of  cruelty,  and  for  either  canse  divorced,  or  adjudged  to  be  an  habitual 
drunkard,  or  who  has  been  judicially  deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  chikl  on  account 
of  cni€lt\'  or  neglect.  If  it  can  be  shown  satisfactorily  to  the  judge  that  the  parent 
or  parents  have  abandoned  it,  or  ceaeed  to  provide  for  its  support,  then  it  may  be 
adopted  by  the  written  consent  of  its  l^al  guanlian.  If  do  guardian  then  of  its 
nearest  relative.  If  no  relative  then  by  the  consent  of  some  person  appointed  by  the 
judge  to  act  in  tlie  procee^Ungs  as  the  next  friend  to  such  child. 
Sec.  2709.  Adoption  of  illegitimate  child. — ^The  lather  of  an  illeptimate  child,  by 
LeettiiD&ti  puk>Ucl>  ackuow ledjcji  rig  i  t  as  b is  own ,  receiving  1 1  as  such ,  wi th  the 

^^       '^^'  consent  of  his  wife,  if  he  is  married,  into  his  family,  and  otherwise 

treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  child,  thereby  ado{>ts  it  as  such;  and  such  child  ta 
thereupon  deemed  for  all  purposes  legitimate  from  the  time  of  its  birth.  The  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not  apply  to  such  an  adoption. 
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Sec.  5703.  UeirsMp  of  illegitimaU  children. — Every  illegitimate  child  is  an  heir  of 

the  person  who,  in  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  competent 

iB^rttanea.  legitl-   witness,  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  father  of  such  child;  and 

riacesTaBd^divoN^'   ^^  ^^^  cases  is  an  heir  of  his  mother;  and  inherits  his  or  her  estate, 

in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  oase  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 

he  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  bat  he  does  not  represent  his  father  or  mother 

by  inheriting  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her  kindred,  either  lineal  or  collateral, 

unless  before  his  death,  his  parents  shall  have  intermarried,  and  his  father,  after  such 

marriage,  acknowledges  him  as  his  child  or  adopts  him  into  his  family;  in  which  case 

such  child  and  all  the  legitimate  children  are  considered  orothers  and  sisters,  and  on 

the  death  ol  either  of  them,  intestate  and  without  issue,  the  others  inherit  his  estate 

and  are  heirs  as  herein nefore  provided,  in  like  manner  as  it  all  the  children  had  been 

legitimate;  saving  to  the  father  and  mother  respectively,  their  rights  in  the  estates  of  all 

the  children  in  like  manner  as  if  all  had  been  legitimate.    The  issue  of  all  marriages 

null  in  law,  or  dissolved  by  divorce,  are  legitimate. 

Sec.  5704.  Mother  successor  to  illeffitimate  child, — If  an  illegitimate  child  who  has 

y^^  not  been  acknowledged  or  adopted  by  his  father,  dies  intestate 

iBUirii^Bee.  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  goes  tp  his  mother,  or  in  case  of 

her  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 

Sec  5781.  Appointment  of  testamentary  guardian, — A  giiardian  of  the  person  or 

6     ^ia«,i,t  estate,  or  of  both,  of  a  child  bom,  or  likely  to  be  bom,  may  be 

^^^  ^  appointed  by  will  or  by  deed,  to  t^ke  effect  upon  the  death  of  the 

parent  appointing: 

2.  If  tne  child  be  illegitimate,  by  the  mother. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  of  birth  states  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate.     (Laws  1911,  ch.  191,  sec.  14.) 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  law. — "Child"  includes  acknowledged 
illegitimate  children.    (Laws  1917,  ch.  81,  sec.  14.) 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationship. 
(R.  C.  1908,  sec.  2615.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Hurd's  Revised  Statutes,  1917. 
Cb.  17.    Bastardy. 

Section  1.  Complaint  by  mother. — ^That  when  an  unmarried  woman  who  shall  be 

pregnant,  or  delivered  of  a  child  which  by  law  would  be  deemed  a 
ceSSS?*^     '"^  bastard,  shall  make  complaint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  of 

a  municipal  court  in  the  county  where  she  may  be  so  pregnant  or 
delivered,  or  the  person  accused  may  be  found  and  shall  accuse,  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, a  person  with  being  the  father  of  such  child,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  justice 
or  judge  to  issue  a  warrant  against  the  person  so  accused  and  cause  him  to  be  brought 
forthwith  before  him,  or  in  his  absence,  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  in  such 
county. 

Sec.  2.  Warrant. — The  warrant  shall  be  directed  to  all  sheriffs,  coroners  and  con- 
etables  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  may  be  executed  by  any  such  officer  in  any  county. 

Sec.  3.  Examination — Bond  or  jail. — Upon  his  appearance,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  *Qd 
justice  or  judge  to  examine  the  woman,  upon  oatn  or  affirmation,  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  alleged  to  be  the  father  of  the  child,  touching  the  charjje  against  him.  The 
defendant  shall  have  the  right  to  controvert  such  charge,  and  evidence  may  be  heard 
as  in  cases  of  trial  before  the  county  court.  If  the  justice  or  judge  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  sufficient  cause  appears,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  bind  the  person  so  accused 
in  bond,  with  sufficient  secunty,  to  appear  at  the  next  coimty  court  to  be  holden  in 
such  county,  to  answer  such  charge,  to  which  court  said  warrant  and  bond  shall  be 
returned,  except  that  in  the  County  of  Cook,  where  said  warrant  and  bond  shall  be 
returned  to  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County.  On  neglect  or  refusal  to  give  bond  and 
security,  the  justice  or  judge  shall  cause  such  person  to  be  committed  to  the  jail  of 
tho  county,  there  to  be  held  to  answer  the  complaint. 

S  Kc.  4.  Trial  in  county  cottrt. — The  county,  or  the  said  criminal  court  of  such  county, 
at  its  next  term,  shall  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  \\\),  whether  the  person  charged,  as 
afon^said,  is  the  real  father  of  the  child  or  not,  which  issue  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
"When  the  person  charged  appears  and  denies  the  charge,  he  shall  have  a  right  to  con- 
trovert, by  all  legal  evidence  the  truth  of  said  charge. 

Sec  5.  Continuance. — If,  at  the  time  of  such  court,  the  woman  be  not  delivered,  or 
is  unable  to  attend,  the  court  shall  order  a  recotrnizance  to  be  taken  of  the  peraon 
charged  as  aforesaid,  in  such  an  amount  and  with  sucii  sureties  as  the  court  may  deem 
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Just,  for  the  appearance  of  siich  person  at  the  next  court  after  the  birth  of  her  child; 
and  shoald  sucn  mother  not  be  able  to  attend  at  the  next  term  after  the  birth  of  her. 
child,  the  recognizance  shall  be  continued  until  she  is  able. 

Sec.  6.  Competent  vntnesses. — On  the  trial  of  every  issue  of  bastardy,  the  mother 
and  defendant  shall  be  admitted  as  competent  witnesses,  and  their  credibility  shall 
be  left  to  the  jury.  ^ 

Sec.  7.  When  judgment  is  for  defendant. — If,  upon  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid, 
the  jury  shall  find  tnat  the  child  is  not  the  chila  of  the  defendant  or  alleged  father, 
then  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  that  he  be  dischai^ed.  The  woman  making 
the  complaint  shall  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  and  judgment  shall  bo  entered 
therefor,  and  execution  may  thereupon  issue. 

Sec.  8.  When  judgment  is  against  oefendaTit. — In  case  the  issue  be  found  against  the 
defendant  or  reput^  father,  or  whenever  he  shall,  in  open  court,  have  confessed  tho 
truth  of  the  accusation  against  him,  he  shall  be  condemned  by  the  order  and  judg- 
m'^nt  of  the  court  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
first  year  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars*  yearly, 
for  mne  years  succeeding  said  first  year,  for  the  support,  maintenance  and  education 
ol  such  child,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, for  which  costs  execution  shall  issue  as  in  other  cases.  And  the  said  reputed 
father  shall  be  required  bjr  said  court  to  give  bond  with  sufficient  seciuity,  to  be 
approved  by  the  judge  of  said  court,  for  the  payment  of  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be 
ordTed  by  said  court,  as  aforesaid;  which  said  bond  shall  be  made  payable  to  the 
pjcple  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  payment  of 
said  yearly  sum,  in  equal  quarterly  installments,,  to  the  clerk  of  said  court,  which  bond 
shall  be  filed  and  preserved  by  the  clerk  of  said  court. 

Sec.  9.  Refusal  to  give  security, — In  case  the  defendant  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  ^ve 
such  security  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  court,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  jail  of 
the  county,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  comply  with  such  order,  or  until  otherwise 
diflchai^fed  by  due  course  of  law.  Any  person  so  committed  shall  be  discharged  for 
insolvency  or  inability  to  give  bond:  Provided,  Such  discharge  shall  not  be  made 
within  six  months  after  such  commitment. 

Sec.  10.  Money;  how  used, — The  money,  when  received,  shall  be  laid  out  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  such  child  m  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
court;  but  when  a  guardian  shall  be  appointed  for  such  bastard,  the  money  arising 
from  such  bond  shall  be  paid  over  to  such  guardian. 

Sec  11.  Proceedings  on  default. — Whenever  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment 
of  a  quarterly  installment,  or  any  part  thereof,  mentioned  in  the  bond  provided  for 
in  the  foregoing  section,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  or  the  judge  of  the  criminal 
court  in  Cook  County,  wherein  such  bond  is  filed,  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  mother, 
guardian^  or  any  other  person  interested  in  the  support  of  such  child,  issue  a  citation 
to  the  principal  and  sureties  in  said  bond,  requiring  them  to  appear  on  some  day,  in 
said  citation  mentioned,  during  the  next  term  of  the  county  court  of  said  county  for 
probate  business,  of  of  the  said  criminal  court,  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have, 
why  execution  should  not  issue  against  them  for  the  amount  of  the  installment  or 
installments  due  and  unpaid  on  said  bond,  which  said  citation  shall  be  serv'ed  by 
any  sheriff  or  constable  of  the  county  in  which  such  principal  or  sureties  reside  or 
may  be  found,  at  least  five  days  before  the  term  day  thereof.  And  if  the  amount 
due  on  such  installment  or  installments  shall  not  be  paid  at  or  before  the  time  men- 
tioned for  showing  cause  as  aforesaid,  the  said  judge  shall  render  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  against  the  principal  and  sureties  who  have  been 
served  with  said  citation,  for  the  amount  unpaid  on  the  installment  or  installments 
due  on  said  bond,  and  the  costs  of  said  proceeding;  and  execution  shall  issue  from 
said  court  against  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  or  persons  against  whoin  said 
judgment  slmll  be  rendered,  for  the  amount  of  said  jud<^ment  and  costs^  to  the  sheriff 
of  any  county  in  the  State  where  the  parties  to  said  judgment,  or  either  of  them, 
reside  or  have  property  subject  to  such  execution. 

Sec.  12.  Contempt — Lien  of  judgment — Emergency. — And  said  judge  shall  also  have 
power  in  case  of  default  in  the  payment,  when  aue,  or  any  installment  or  installments, 
or  any  part  tiiereof,  in  the  condition  of  said  bond  mentioned,  to  adjudge  the  reputed 
father  of  such  diild  suilty  of  contempt  of  said  court,  by  reajson  of  the  nonpayment  aa 
aforesaid,  and  to  order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  of  said  county  until 
the  amount  of  said  installment  or  installments  so  due,  shall  be  fully  paid,  together 
with  all  costs  of  such  commitment,  and  in  the  obtaining  and  enforcmg  of  said  judg- 
ment and  execution,  as  aforesaid.  But  the  commitment  of  such  reputed  father  shall 
not  operate  to  stay  or  defeat  the  obtaining  of  judgment  and  the  collection  thereof 
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by  execution  as  aforesiid:  Provided,  Tliat  the  rendition  and  collertion  of  judr^mcut, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  construed  to  bar  or  hinder  the  takinq^  of  similar  proceediTiiys- 
for  the  coHection  of  subsequent  in9tallment^  on  said  bond,  as  they  shall  become  due 
and  remain  unpaid:  And  provided,  further,  That  if  the  judge,  or  any  other  person 
interestc^d  in  the  support  of  such  cnild,  shall  deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
the  payment  or  collection  of  such  jud^ent,  that  the  same  should  be  made  a  Hen  on 
real  estute,  a  transcript  of  said  proceedings  and  judgment  shall  be  made  by  the  clerk 
of  said  court,  and  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
said  county,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  transcripts  of  jud<^ents  of 
justices  of  the  peace  are  filed  and  recordei,  to  make  the  same  alien  on  real  estate, 
and  execution  and  other  process  shall  thereupon  issue  hr  the  collection  of  said  judg- 
ment as  in  case  of  other  judgments  in  said  circuit  court,  and  the  provisions  of  thw 
section,  as  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  all  bonds  which  have  heretofore  been  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  in  regard  to  bastardy. 

Sec.  13.  Custody  oj  child. — ^The  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  child  shall  not  have  the 
.  right  to  the  custody  or  control  of  such  child,  if  the  mother  ia 

"*     ^'  living  and  wishes  to  retain  such  custody  and  control,  until  after 

it  shall  have  arrived  at  tne  age  of  ten  years,  unless,  upon  petition  to  the  circuit  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  mother  resides,  it  shall,  on  full  hearing  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  after  notice  to  the  mother,  be  made  to  appear  to  the  judge  of  said  court  that 
said  mother  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  have  the  control  and  custody  of  auch  child. 

Sec.  14.  Child  not  bom  alive,  or  dying. — If  the  said  child  should  never  be  bom  alive, 

or  being  born  alive  should  die  at  anv  time,  and  the  foct  shall  be 
9^Sm!^^^     ^'^  BU^csted  upon  the  record  of  the  said  court,  then  the  bond  afore- 

^^  said  shall  from  thenceforth  be  void. 

Sec  15.  Marriage  of  parents. — If  the  mother  of  any  bastard  child,  and  the  reputed 

father,  shall,  at  any  time  after  its  birth,  intermarry,  the  said 

mi^SSm*  ^^^^^  ^^*^''  ^  *^*  respects,  be  deemed  and  held  legitimate,  and 

'  the  bond  aiforesaid  be  void. 

Sec  16.  Limitation. — No  prosecution  under  this  act  shall  l>e  brou£»ht  after  two 

years  from  the  birth  of  the  bastard  child:  Provided,  The  time 
o^oSm."***^     P'°'  any  peraon  accused  shall  be  absent  from  the  State  shall  not  be 

computed. 

Sec  17.  Compromise— Release  by  mother . — The  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  before  or 
after  its  birth,  may  release  the  reputed  father  of  such  child  from  all  le^l  liability  on  ac- 
count of  such  bastardy,  upon  sucn  terms  as  may  be  consented  to  in  writing  by  tiie  judge 
of  the  coimty  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  mother  resides:  Provided,  A  release 
obtained  from  sudi  mother  in  consideration  of  a  payment  to  her  of  a  sum  of  money 
less  than  four  hundred  dollara  ($400)  in  the  absence  of  the  written  consent  of  the 
county  judge  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  suit  for  bastardy  against  such  father,  but  if,  after 
such  release  is  obtained,  suit  be  instituted  against  such  father  and  the  issue  be  found 
against  him,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  set-off  for  the  amount  so  paid,  and  it  shall  be 
accredited  to  him  as  of  the  first  payment  or  payments:  And  provided,  further^  That 
such  father  may  compromi^^e  all  his  legal  liability  on  account  of  such  bastard  child, 
with  the  mother  thereof,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  county  judge,  by  paying 
to  her  any  sum  not  less  than  four  hundred  dollars. 

Ch.  39.    Descent. 

Sec  2.  Illegitimates. — An  illegitimate  child  shall  l^e  heir  of  its  mother  and  any 

Inheritaiioe.  maternal  ancestor,  and  of  any  person  from  whom  its  mother  might 

have  inherited,  if  living;  and  the  Lawful  issue  of  an  illegitimate 
person  shall  represent  such  i^erson,  and  take,  by  descent,  any  estate  which  the  parent 
would  have  taken,  if  liNnng. 

Second.  The  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  an  illegitimate  person,  shall  descend  to 
and  vest  in  the  widow  or  8ur\dving  husl>and  and  childron,  as  the  estate  of  other  persons 
in  Uke  cases. 

Third.  In  case  of  the  death  of  an  illegitimate  intestate  leaving  no  child  or  descend- 
ant of  a  child,  the  whole  estate,  personal  and  real,  shall  descend  to  and  absolutely 
vest  in  the  widow  or  surviving  husband. 

Fourth.  When  there  is  no  widow  or  stirviving  husl>and.  and  no  child  or  descendants 
of  a  child,  the  estate  of  such  person  shall  descend  to  and  vest  in  the  mr>ther  and  her 
childron,  and  thoir  doarondants— one-half  to  the  mother,  and  the  other  half  to  Ikj 
equally  diWded  ixjtweon  h(»r  childron  and  their  descendants,  the  descendants  of  a 
child  taking  the  shiu'o  of  their  deceased  parent  or  ancestor. 
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Fifth.  In  case  there  ia  no  heir  as  above  provide,d,  the  estate  of  such  person  shall 
descend  to  and  vest  in  the  next  of  kin  to  tne  mother  of  such  intestate,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  civil  law. 

Sixth.  When  there  are  no  heirs  or  kindred,  the  estate  of  such  person  shall  escheat 
to  the  State,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  CMld  legitimated. — An  illegitimate  child,  whose  parents  have  intermflnied, 

racttimatia  *^^  whose  father  has  acknowledged  him  or  her  as  his  child,  shall 

lAgttBnataoa.  ^^  considered  legitimate. 

Ch.  40.    Divorce. 

Sec.  3.  Legitimacy  of  children. — No  divorce  shall,  in  anywise,  affect  the  legitimacy 
VoldaantecnuLd  ^^  *^®  children  of  such  marriage,  except  in  cases  where  the  mar- 
diroxce.  riage  shall  be  declared  void  on  the  grounds  of  a  prior  marriage. 

Cta.  89.    Marriagos. 

Sec.  4.  *  *  *  And  any  cliildren  bom  to  parties  who  have  entered  into  such 
common-law  marriage  shall  be  and  are  deemed  legitimate  upon  the  parents  having 
obtained  a  license  to  marry  and  are  married  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act. 

Ch.  3S.    Criminal  code. 

Sec.  44.  If  any  woman  shall  endeavor,  privately,  either  by  herself  or  by  the  pro- 

curement  of  others,  to  conceal  the  death  of  any  issue  of  her  body, 
biSSki  and  dea^s.      which  if  bom  alive  would  be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  tiot  come  to 

light,  whether  it  shall  have  been  murdered  or  not,  she  shall  suffer 
confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year:  Provided^  however ^ 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  such  mother  from 
being  indicted  and  punished  for  the  murder  of  such  bastard  child. 

Ch.  53.    Foundlings. 

Sec  1.  *  *  *  When  any  child  in  this  State,  under  the  ao^e  of  one  year,  sliall  be 
Ab  d  maent.  willfully  abandoned  bjr  its  parents,  and  shall  be  taken  and  cared  for 
.    ^'^  **  by  any  charitable  institution  in  this  State,  incorporated  or  other- 

wise, such  parents  so  abandoning  said  child  shall  thenceforth  lose  all  their  right, 
control  ana  authority  over  said  child,  and  said  right,  control  and  authority  shall 
thereupon  become  vested  in  said  institution. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  willful  abandonment,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  if 
any  such  child  be  left  by  its  parents  at  any  such  charitable  institution. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  of  illegitimate  children,  or  where  the  father  of  any  legitimate  child 
shall  have  willfully  deserted  his  family  for  the  space  of  one  year,  an  abandonment  by 
the  mother  of  any  such  child  shall  be  deemed  an  abandonment  by  its  parents,  accord- 
ing te  the  provision?  of  this  act. 

Note  on  birth  registbation. — ^The  act  of  June  22,  1915,  contains  the  following 
section: 

ySEC.  13.  That  the  certiUcate  of  birth  shall  contain  at  least  the  items  of  the  standard 
certificate  of  birth  as  approved  and  adopted  by  the  United  States  Bureau-  of  tho 
(^naus:  Provided,  That  the  certificate  of  birth  and  record  thereof  required  by  this 
act  shall  not,  in  the  caae  of  an  illegitimate  child,  contain  the  name  of  [orj  other  identi- 
fying fact,  relating  to  the  father  or j:«puted  father  or  to  the  mother  thereof,  without 
the  condent  of  said  father  os  reputed  father  to  the  use  of  his  name,  nor  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  mother,  without  her  consent  to  the  use  of  her  name.    (Ch.  111^,  sec.  31 .) 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  relation^p. 
(Ch.  89,  sec.  1.) 

Note  ok  apprenticbship. — ^An  illegitimate  minor  may  be  bound  by  his  or  her 
mother  during  the  lifetime  of  the  putative  father,  as  well  as  after  his  decease.  (<Jh. 
9,  sec.  2.) 

Note  on  adoption  law. — ^The  law  recognizes  the  illegitimate  mother  in  the  con- 
sent requirement.    (Ch.  4,  sees.  2,  Oa,  9b.) 

Note  on  marriages  op  former  slaves.— The  law  legitimizes  the  issue  of  marital 
cohabitation  between  former  slaves.    (Law  May  15,  1891.) 
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INDIANA. 

Burns'  Annotated  Statutes  (revision  of  19H). 

Section  1013.  Verified  complaint — Warrant. — When  any  woman  who  has  heen 

delivered  of  or  is  pregnant  with  a  bastard  child  shall  make  a  com- 
oeeJuSs."**^    ^'°'  pl^i^t  thereof  in  writing,  under  oath,  before  any  justice  of  the 

peace,  charging  any  person  with  being  the  father  of  such  child, 
such  justice  shall,  by  his  warrant,  cause  such  person  to  be  arrested  and  brou^t  before 
him. 

Sec.  1014.  Trial. — Upon  the  arrest  of  such  person,  or  the  return  of  the  warrant 
that  he  can  not  be  found,  such  justice  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  such 
complaint. 

Sec,  1015.  StyU  of  suit — Evidence — Woman  a  witness. — The  prosecution  shall  be 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  on  the  relation  of  the  prosecuting  witness;  but 
the  rules  of  evidence  shall  be  the  same  as  in  civil  cases,  and  the  mother  of  the  child, 
if  of  sound  mind,  shall  be  a  competent  witness. 

Sec  1016.  Bond  to  appear  in  circuit  court — Commitment. — If  the  justice,  on 
hearing,  adjudge  the  defendant  to  be  the  father  of  such  child,  he  shall,  if  such  defend- 
dant  is  in  custody,  require  him  to  give  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor 
more  than  ten  hundred  dollars,  with  sufficient  sureties,  payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  conditioned  that  he  will  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  such 
county  to  answer  such  complaint,  not  depart  without  leave,  and  abide  the  judgment 
and  orders  of  such  court;  or,  failing  therein,  that  he  will  pay  such  sums  of  money  and 
to  such  person  as  may  be  adjudged  by  such  court;  and  shall  transmit  such  bond, 
together  witlj  a  transcript  of  his  proceedings  and  the  other  papers  in  the  cause,  without 
delay,  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  proper  county.  And  if  such  defendant 
shall  fail  to  give  such  bond,  such  justice  shall  commit  him  to  jail  until  discharged  by 
law.  Such  bond,  or  any  bond  given  by  such  defendant  on  any  continuance  or  arrest 
may  be  put  in  suit  by  any  person  in  whose  favor  the  court  may  adjudge  any  sum  of 
money  in  such  prosecution. 

Sec  1017.  Bond  after  commitment. — Any  person  committed  to  jail  for  failure  to 
give  such  bond  may  be  discharged  from  custody,  by  filing,  at  any  time  after  his  com- 
mitment, with  the  clerk  such  bond  to  the  satirfaction  of  such  clerk;  and  a  certificate 
of  the  clerk  to  the  sheriff  shall  be  sufficient  to  authorize  him  to  discharge  said  defendant 
from  custody. 

Sec.  1018.  Trial  as  in  civil  cases. — The  trial  and  continuance  thereof  of  such  prose- 
cution, both  before  the  justice  and  in  the  circuit  court,  shall,  in  all  respects  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  be  governed  by  the  law  regulating  civil  suits. 

Sec.  1019.  Justice  must  write  woman  s  evidence. — The  testimony  of  the  mother  shall 
be  by  cuch  justice  reduced  to  writing,  read  carefully  to  such  witness,  and  by  ha 
be  signed;  and  shall,  by  such  justice^  be  returned  to  the  circuit  court  with  the  other 
papers  in  such  case,  to  be  used  by  either  party  to  sustain  or  impeach  the  testimony 
of  such  witness.  The  failure  of  the  justice  so  to  do  shall  not  be  ground  of  dlBmissal 
in  the  circuit  court;  but  such  justice  shall  recover  no  fees  in  such  case. 

Sec.  1020.  Bond  upon  continuance. — ^ITpon  any  continuance  granted  either  party, 
the  court  or  justice  granting  the  same  shall  require  of  the  defendant  a  like  bond  as  is 
required  in  the  fourth  section,  or  commit  him  to  jail  for  failure  to  give  such  bond, 
and  such  defendant  may  be  discharged  from  custody  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
fifth  section  of  this  act  provided. 

Sec  1021.  Trial  in  absence  of  defendant — Transcript. — If  the  defendant  shall  not 
have  been  arrested,  or  has  escaped  after  arrest,  such  trial  shall  proceed  in  his  absence; 
and  if  he  be  adjudged  the  father  of  such  child,  the  justice  shall  transmit  the  papers 
and  a  transcript  of  such  judgment,  without  delay,  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  proper  county,  who  shall  file  and  docket  the  same  for  trial;  and  such  cause  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  such  court  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  defendant 
were  present. 

Sec  1022.  Filing  is  lien  on  realty. — ^The  filing  of  such  transcript,  as  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act  provided,  shall  operate,  from  the  time  of  such  filing,  as  alien  upon 
the  real  estate  of  the  defendant  to  the  extent  of  the  judgment  which  may  afterward 
be  rendered  against  him  in  such  prosecution;  and  such  judgment  shall  have  the 
same  effect  and  lien  as  if  rendered  at  the  time  of  such  filing;  and  such  lien  ^all  be 
declared  in  such  judgment. 

Sec  1023.  No  abatement  if  mother  dies — Proceedings — Evidence.— The  death  of  the 
mother  shall  not  abate  such  suit,  if  the  child  be  living;  but  a  suggestion  of  record  of 
the  fart  shall  be  made,  and  the  name  of  the  child  substituted  in  the  proceedings  for 
that  of  the  mother,  and  a  guardian  ad  litem  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 
shall  not  be  liable  for  costs;  and  in  such  case,  the  testimony  of  the  mother,  taken  in 
writing  before  the  justice,  may  be  read  in  evidence,  and  shall  have  the  same  force 
if  she  were  living,  and  had  testified  to  the  same  in  court. 
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Sec.  1024.  When  clerh  to  issue  v}arrant — Bond — CommitTnent. — When  the  defendant 
18  not  in  custody,  or  under  bond,  and  a  transcript  has  been  filed,  as  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion required,  die  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  issue  to  the  sheriff  of  anjr  county 
where  such  defendant  may  be  alleged  to  be.  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension;  and 
such  sheriff,  if  he  arrest  such  defendant,  shall  reouire  of  him  such  bond  as  in  the 
fourth  section  required ;  and  on  his  failure  to  give  tne  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
sheriff,  he  shall  commit  him  to  the  jail  of  the  county  where  such  trial  is  pending. 

Sec.  1025.  Trial  in  circuit  court.^'-li  the  defendant,  in  the  circuit  court,  deny  the 
charge,  the  issue  shall  be  tried  by  the  court  or  a  juiy.  ' 

Sec.  1026.  Judgment  against  defendant. — If  such  jurv  find  that  the  defendant  is  the 
father  of  such  child,  or  such  defendant,  in  court,  shall  confess  the  same,  he  shall  be 
adjudged  the  father  of  such  child,  and  stand  chai^ged  with  the  maintenance  and 
education  thereof. 

Sbc.  1027.  Order  to  pay — Commitment — Hoiv  released. — Such  court  shall,  on  such 
verdict  and  judgment,  make  such  order  as  may  seem  just  for  securing  such  main- 
tenance and  education  to  such  child,  by  the  annual  payment  to  such  mother  (or  if 
she  be  dead  or  an  improper  person  to  receive  the  same,  to  such  other  person  as  the 
court  may  direct)  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  adjudged  proper,  ana  shall  render 
judgment  for  the  same,  specifying  the  terms  of  payment;  and  shall  require  of  such 
defendant,  if  he  be  in  custody,  to  replevy  such  jud^ent  by  good  freehold  surety, 
or^  in  default  thereof,  shall  commit  such  defendant  to  lail .  And  should  the  defendant 
fail  to  replevy  or  pay  said  judgment,  and  in  default  tnereof  be  committed  to  jail,  and 
upon  proof  thereof  being  made  to  the  court,  that  the  defendant  has  been  imprisoned 
in  the  jail  of  tiie  county  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  tiiat  he  is  unable  to  pay  or  replevy  the  same,  he  may  be  released  from 
imprisonment  by  an  order  of  the  court,  made  at  any  re^lar  term  of  said  court;  which 
order  of  release  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  said  court. 

Sec.  1028.  Execution  tinthout  relief. — Execution  may  issue  on  such  judgments, 
whenever  any  amount  is  due  on  the  same;  and  shall  be  executed  without  any  relief 
whatever  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws. 

Sec.  1029.  Suitf  how  dismissed— Entry . — ^The  prosecuting  witness,  if  an  adult, 
may,  at  any  time  before  final  judgment,  dismiss  such  suit,  if  she  will  first  enter  of 
record  an  admission  that  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  has  been  made  to 
her  satisfaction;  and  if  such  witness  be  a  minor,  she  may  difflniss  such  suit,  if  it  be 
first  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  in  which  the  same  is  pending,  that  suitable 
provision  has  been  made  and  properly  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  and 
a  finding  of  the  court  to  that  effect  entered  of  record.  And  such  entry,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  a  bar  to  all  other  prosecutions  for  the  same  cause  and  purpose. 

Sec.  1030.  Limitation  two  years. — No  prosecution  under  this  act  shall  be  instituted 
after  two  years  from  the  birth  of  such  bastard  child. 

Sec  1031 .  Judgment  may  be  reduced  on  child's  death, — ^Upon  the  death  of  any  bastard 
child  after  judgment  rendered  as  aforesaid,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limited  for  the  last  payment  on  such  judgment,  the  court  rendering  such  judgment 
may  make  such  reduction  iji  the  amount  of  the  same  as  may  be  rendered  proper  and 
just  in  consequence  of  such  death. 

Sec.  1032.  Child's  death  not  to  abate  or  6ar.— The  death  of  a  bastard  child  shall  not 
be  cause  of  abatement  or  bar  to  anv  prosecution  for  bastardy;  but  the  court  trying  the 
same  shall,  on  conviction,  give  judgment  for  such  sum  as  shall  be  deemed  just. 

Sec.  1033.  Prosecutor  conducts  suit. — The  several  prosecuring  attorneys  within  their 
respective  circuits  shall  prosecute  all  causes  originating  under  this  act. 

Sec.  1034.  Defendant  auing,  action  survives. — In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  putative 
father  of  such  child,  eiuier  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  prosecution,  and 
after  the  preliminary  examination  before  the  justice,  the  ri^ht  of  action  shall  survive, 
and  may  be  prosecuted  against  the  personal  representatives  of  the  deceased  with 
like  effect  as  if  such  father  were  living,  except  that  no  arrest  of  such  personal  repre- 
sentatives shall  take  place  or  bond  be  required. 

Sec  1382.  Judges— Jurisdiction,—    »    *    *    The  appellate  court  of  Indiana  shall 

*    *    *    have  exclusive  jurisdiction    *   *    *   of  appeals  from  the 

JvrisdictloiL  circuit,  superior,  and  criminal  courts,  in  the  following  classes  of 

cases: 

Tenth.    All  cases  of  bastardy. 

Sec  1060.     Marriages  voidable— Issue  legitimate, — ^When  either  of  the  parties  to  a 

marriage  shall  be  incapable,  from  want  of  age  or  understanding,  of 

▼old  nuuniagei.       contracting  such  marriage,  the  same  may  be  declared  void,  on 

application  of  the  incapable  party,  by  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  decree  divorces;  but  the  children  of  such  marriage,  begotten  before  the  same 
is  annulled,  shall  be  legitimate;  and  in  such  cases  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had 
as  provided  in -applications  for  divorce. 
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Sec.  lOGl.  lusue  of  certain  marriages  legidmaU. — The  issue  of  a  mAma^e,  void  an 
account  of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  difference  of  color  shall  be  deemed  to  be  legiti- 
mate. 

Sec.  10G2.  When  iss^ie  le/jfitimaie^  though  former  marriage  exists. — ^When  either  of  the 
parties  to  a  marriage,  void  because  a  former  marriage  exists  undissolved,  diaJl  have 
contracted  such  void  marriage  in  the  reasonable  belief  that  such  disability  did  not 
exist,  the  issue  of  such  marriage,  begotten  before  Uie  discovery  of  such  disability  by 
such  innocent  party,  shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 

Sec  1063.  Proceedings  to  determine  legitimacy. — J'or  the  purpose  of  evidence,  any 
person  or  persons  interested  in  the  question  of  such  legitimacy  mav  £le  his  x)etition 
in  the  circuit  court  or  superior  court  of  any  county  in  this  State  where  either  of  the 
parties  to  said  marri^e  may  reside,  setting  forth  the  facts,  and  making  defendants 
thereto  all  persons  interested  in  such  question,  and  give  such  notice  to  ssdd  defend- 
ants as  is  by  this  act  reqidred  to  bo  given  to  the  defendant  on  a  petition  for  a  divorce; 
and  the  court,  on  hearing  such  petition,  shall  decree  such  issue  to  be  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  as  the  facts  may  be,  and  from  such  decree  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  when  taken,  the  case  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
disposed  of  as  other  civil  actions  are  in  cases  of  appeal. 

Skc.  1064.  Decree  conelus^ivc — Review  by  infant. — Such  decree  as  shall  be  finally 
rendered  in  cases  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding  section  shall  be  conclusive 
between  the  parties  thereto  and  those  claiming  under  them;  but  any  minor  defend- 
ant may  have  the  same  reviewed,  at  any  timo  within  one  year  after  arriving  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Siic.  2998.  To  ilUgiiimate  cJiikl  from  motlur. — Illegitimate  children  shall  inherit 

bkerituiee  irom  the  mother  as  if  tliey  were  legitimate,  and  through  the 

UMntuiee.  mother,  if  dead,  any  property  or  estate  which  she  would,  if  living, 

have  taken  by  gift,  do\'i8e,  or  descent  from  any  other  person. 

Sec.  3000.  Illegitimate  cJdld  i nJu riling  from  faUter. — That  the  illegitimate  child  or 
children  of  any  man  dying  intestate  and  having  acknowledged  such  child  or  diildreo 
during  his  lifetime  as  liis  own,  shall  inherit  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  and  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such  intestate  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  child  or  children  had  been  legitimate:  Provided,  That 
the  testimony  of  tlie  mother  of  such  child  or  diildren  shall  in  no  case  be  received  to 
establish  the  fact  of  such  acknowlexlgnient:  And  be  it  provided,  That  the  pro  visions 
of  this  act  ^all  not  apply  where  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child,  at  his  aeoth,  had 
surviving  legitimate  children  or  descendants  of  legitimate  children. 

Hec.  3001.  Bastard;  how  rnaele  legitimate. — If  a  man  shall  marry  the  mother  of  an 

,     .^,     ^  illegitimate  child,  and  acknowledge  it  as  his  own,  such  child  shall 

Legitimation.  be  deemed  legitimate. 

,     Sec.  3002.  From  illcgitimatf  child  to  vuUher. — The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  chDd 

dyiiig  intestate,  without  issue  or  other  descendants,  shall  inherit 
**•  his  estate;  and  if  such  mother  be  dead,  her  descendants  or  col- 

lateral kindred  shall  take  the  inheritance  in  the  order  hereiubefore  prescribed. 
iSEC.  3678  h.    Materniiyhospitals— Name  of  child. —    ♦    ♦    ♦.     The  surname  of  the 
Name.  child,  if  illegitimate,  shall  be  that  of  the  mother.    *    »    ». 

Sec.  3678  j.  Expenses  colUctibJe  from  county. — The  necessary  expenses  of  the  con- 
finement of  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  and  the  care  of  Uie 
Maternity  faosi»i-child  in  any  maternity  hos]jitai,  as  defined  in  section  2  of  this 
tals  and  maintenance  act,  or  other  place  designated  for  the  care  of  such  child  by  Uie  board 

of  State  charities,  shall,  unless  paid  within  four  months  after  such 
confinement,  be  a  charge  upon  and  collectible  from  the  county  in  this  State  in  which 
such  woman  had  legal  settlement  immediately  before  entering  such  maternity  hos- 
pital, and  shall  be  paid  by  the  proper  otiicials  of  such  county  upon  due  proof  thereof, 
to  the  person  or  institution  entitlea  to  reimbursement  or  the  board  of  State  charities; 
and  an  illegitimate  child  which  becomes  a  public  charge  shall  immediately  be  taken, 
by  a  person  authorized  by  the  boanl  of  State  charities,  at  such  time  as  said  board 
shall  deem  advisable,  to  the  county  in  which  the  mother  had  legal  settlement  at  the 
time  such  child  became  a  public  waixi,  and  shall  thereafter  continue  to  be  a  charge 
upon  such  county  until  other^^ise  provided  for.  The  expenses  incurred  in  takiii? 
such  child  to  said  county  sliall  be  paid  by  said  county.  The  expenses  collectible 
from  the  county  for  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  during  her  confinement  shall 
be  one  dollar  (11.00)  per  diem,  and  the  expenses  collectible  from  the  county  for  an 
illegitimate  child  shall  be  tiiirty-five  (35)  cents  per  diem  for  the  maintenance,  and 
traveling  expenses  in  addition  thereto.  In  case  it  is  inip«)saible  to  establish  the  legal 
settlement  of  any  child  or  the  mother  thereof  it  shall  become  a  ward  of  the  county  in 
which  it  was  born:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  making  any  child  a  public  ward  by  the  juvenile  court  having 
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jurisdiction  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  but  the  presence  of  such  child  before 
eaid  court  or  judee  shall  not  be  necessary  in  case  the  infant  be  of  tender  years. 

Sec.  8377.  Marriage  to  escape  haAardu  prosecution — AbandonmerU  penalty. — That 
SlBcittHMy    no- '  *°y  naale  person  who  being  at  the  time  under  or  liable  to' a  pros?- 
ceediaggT  cution,  either  civil  or  criminal,  for  seduction  or  bastardy,  fraud u- 

_  Abajidoiuatat  and  lently  enters  into  a  marriage  with  the  female  whohas  been  s" duo  d 
■•■■•.■Ps^wL  Q^  ^5q  jg  the  moth f»r  of  the  bastard  child,  with  tne  intent  th'^r.'))y 

to  escape  or  avoid  such  {Mxwecution  or  the  consequ'^ncps  thereof,  and  who  within  two 
years  uter  such  marriage,  wiUiout  just  cans?,  snail  abandon  his  wife,  or  who  sMall, 
within  such  time,  cruelly  and  inhumanly  mistreat  such  wife,  or  fail  and  nephx't  t ) 
make  reasonable  provision  for  her  support,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  a  penalty  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $200. 

Sec.  8378.  Action  for  penalty. — Such  action  shall  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  on  the  relation  of  the  wife,  but  such  wife  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
costs  of  the  action,  as  are  relat<»s  in  other  cases,  except  that  she  have  property  of 
a  value  exceeding  $600. 

Sec  8379.  LimUation  of  action. — No  ac*tion  under  the  pro\dsions  of  this  act  shall 
be  instituted  after  three  years  from  the  time  of  the  marriage. 

Sec.  8380.  Jurisdiction  of  action — Prarlire. — The  action  may  be  commenced  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  or  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  State  (wnere  the  defendant  may 
be  at  the  time  sucn  action  is  commenced)  and  the  process  shall  be  a  warrant,  and  the 
Xmictice  in  such  cases  as  to  the  execution  of  the  bond,  examination  by  the  justice, 
commitment  of  the  defendant  for  failure  to  give  bond,  trial,  judgment,  commitment 
for  nonpayment  or  failure  to  secure  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  circuit  court,  exe- 
cution and  as  to  all  other  matters  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  now  in  force  governing 
prosecutions  for  bastard v:  Provided^  That  if  the  defendant  fail  to  pay  or  replevy  said 
judgment,  and  in  default  thereof  be  committed  to  jail,  and  upon  proof  thereof 'being 
made  to  the  coiut,  that  the  defendant  has  been  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  the  county 
for  one  year  and  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  or  replevy  the  judgment,  he  ma^  be  released 
from  imprisonment  by  an  order  of  tne  court,  if  tne  judge  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
defendant  has  been  sufficiently  punished,  which  order  of  release  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  said  court. 

Sec.  9745.  Legal  settlement;  liow  acquired  or  lost. — Legal  settlement  may  be  acquired 

_    .  -  in  any  township  or  county  so  as  to  oblige  such  township  or  county 

to  relieve  and  support  the  person  acquiring  such  settlement,  in 
case  he  is j>oor  and  in  need  of  relief,  as  follows: 

^  3.  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother  at  the 
time  of  their  birth,  if  she  then  had  any  within  the  State;  but  neither  l^itimate  nor 
illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  s<>ttlement  by  birth  in  the  place  where  they  were 
bom  unless  their  parent  or  parents  had  a  settlement  therein  at  the  time. 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  act. — The  word  "child"  includes  acknowl- 
edged illegitimate  children.    (Iawb  1915,  ch.  106,  sec.  38.) 

IOWA. 

Code,  1897;  Supplements  1913-1915. 

Section  2216.  Who  liable  to  maintain. — The  father,  mother  and  children  of  any 

Sttosort  P^^*^  person,  who  is  unableto  maintain  himself  or  herself  by  labor, 

'  shall  jointly  or  severally  relieve  or  maintain  such  person  m  such 

manner  as,  upon  application  to  the  township  trustees  of  the  township  where  such 

person  has  a  residence  or  may  be,  they  may  direct. 

Sec.  2224.  Settlement;  how  acquired. — A  legal  settlement  once  acquired  continues 

Eeiidence.  until  lost  by  acquiring  a  new  one,  and  may  be  acquired  as  follows: 

5.  Illegitimate  minor  children  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  or, 

if  she  has  none,  then  that  of  their  putative  father. 

Sec  2250.  Illegitimates. — The  word  ** father"  in  this  chapter  includes  the  putative 

father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  the  question  of  parentage  may 
Bnpport.  j^  tried  in  any  proceeding  to  recover  for  or  compel  the  support  of 

mich  a  child,  and  like  proceedings  may  be  prosecuted  against  the  mother  independ- 
ently of  or  jointly  with  the  alleged  fiatther. 
Sec.  3150.  Issue   legitiwati-ied. — Ili^itimate   children    become  legitimate  by  the 
Leffltlmatloa.  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 

Sec  3185.  Children — Legitimacy. — When  a  marriage  is  annulled  on  account  of  the 

Told  marrLie-*         consanguinity  or  affinity  of  the  parties,  the  issue  shall  be  ille- 

'       gitimate;  if  because  of  the  im potency  of  the  husband,  any  issue  of 

the  wife  shall  be  illegitimate;  but  when  on  account  of  nonage,  insanity  or  idiocy,  the 

issue  will  be  legitimate  as  to  the  party  capable  of  contracting  the  marriage. 
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Sec.  3186.  Prior  marriage. — When  a  marriage  is  annulled  on  account  of  a  prior 
marriage  and  the  parties  contracted  the  second  marriage  in  good  faith,  believing 
the  prior  husband  or  wife  to  be  dead,  that  fact  shall  be  stated  in  the  decree  of  nullity, 
and  the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  begotten  before  the  decree  of  the  court  will  be 
the  legitimate  issue  of  the  parent  capable  of  contracting. 

Sec.  3384.  Illegitimate  children;  inherit  from  moi^er. —^Illegitimate  children  inherit 

Inheritance.  from  their  mother,  and  she  from  them. 

Sec  3385.  From  father. — They  shall  inherit  from  the  father  when  the  paternity 

is  proven  during  his  life,  or  they  have  been  recognizea  by  him 
tohertttSce?*^"    *      ^  ^^®  children;  but  such  recc^gnition  must  have  been  general 

and  notorious,  or  else  in  writing.  Under  such  circumstances, 
if  the  recognition  has  been  mutual,  the  father  may  inherit  from  his  illegitimate 
children. 

Sec.  5629.  Complaint. — When  any  woman  residing  in  any  county  of  the  State  is 

_-    ,^  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child,  or  is  prc^ant  with  a  child 

ceSSSSi!"'^     P'°-  which,  if  bom  alive,  will  be  illegitimate,  complaint  may  be  made 

in  writing  by  any  person  to  the  district  court  of  the  county  where 
shcLresides,  stating  that  fact,  and  charging  the  proper  person  with  being  the  father 
thereof.  The  proceedings  shall  be  entitled  in  the  name  of  the  State  against  the 
accused  as  defendant. 

Sec  5630.  Notice. — Upon  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  the  clerk  shall  cause  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  person  so  charged  as  in  an  ordinary  action. 

Sec  5631.  Lien  created. — From  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  complaint,  a  lien  shall 
shall  be  created  upon  the  real  property  of  the  accused  in  the  county  where  the  action 
is  pending  for  the  pajinent  of  any  money  and  the  performance  of  any  order  adjudged 
by  the  proper  court. 

Sec  5632.  Attachment. — If  the  complaint  is  verified,  the  district  judge  may  order 
an  attachment  to  issue  thereon  without  bond,  which  order  shall  specify  the  amount 
of  property  to  be  seized  thereunder,  and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  such  judge 
or  the  district  court,  on  a  showing  made  to  either  for  a  revocation  of  the  same,  and 
on  such  terms  as  such  court  or  judge  may  deem  proper  in  the  premises. 

Sec  5633.  Cmmty  attorney  to  prosecute. — The  county  attorney,  on  being  notified 
of  the  facts  justif^dng  a  complaint  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  or  of  the  filing  of  sudi 
complaint,  shall  prosecute  tne  matter  in  behalf  of  the  complainant. 

Sec  5634.  Iss^ue;  how  tried. — The  issue  on  the  trial  shall  be  "guilty"  or  "not guilty," 
and  shall  be  tried  as  an  ordinary  action. 

Sec  5635.  Judgment  and  execution. — If  the  accused  be  found  guilty^  he  shall  be 
chained  with  the  maintenance  of  the  child  in  such  sum  or  sums,  and  m  such  man- 
ner, as  the  court  shall  direct,  and  with  the  costs  of  the  action;  and  the  clerk  may  im- 
mediately issue  execution  for  any  sum  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  afterward,  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  shall  be  required  to  comjH'l  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Sec  5636.  Cfiange  of  order. — The  court  may  at  any  time  increase  or  diminish  mich 
sums,  or  vacate  any  order  or  judgment  rendered  in  the  proceeding  herein  contem* 
plated,  on  such  notice  to  the  cfefendant  as  the  court  or  judge  may  prescribe. 

Note  on  adoption  law. — The  adoption  act  requires,  if  the  parents  are  unmarried, 
the  consent  of  the  parent  lawfully  having  the  care  and  pro\dding  for  the  wants  of  the 
child.     (Sec  3251.) 

Note  on  children's  homes. — Chilcjren  may  be  surrendered  to  such  society  by 
the  mother  alone,  if  the  child  is  illegitimate  and  in  her  care  and  custody.  (Sec. 
8260c,  Supp.  1913.) 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Birth  certificate  on  United  States  Census  Bureau 
standard  form.     (Laws  1917,  ch.  326,  sec.  6.) 

KANSAS. 

General  Statulejs,  1915. 

Section  3844.  Illegitimate  dnldren  inherit;  how. — Illegitimate  children  inherit  from 
Inheritance.  the  mother,  and  the  mother  from  the  children. 

Sec.  3845.  Inherit  from  fattier;  when. — They  shall   also  inherit  from   the  father 
Legitinuittoiiandin-  whenever  they  have  been  recognized  by  him  as  his  children;  but 

heritance.  such  recognition  must  have  been  general  and  notorious,  or  else 

in  writing. 
Sec.  3848.  Father  may  inherit. — Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  recognition  of  re- 
Inheritance  lationship  has  been  mutual  the  father  may  inherit  from  his  illegit- 
imate children. 
Sec.  3847.  Inheritance  from  illegitivmte  child;    mother  and  h^rs  take  prefercnct, — In 

thus  inheriting  from  an  illegitimate  child,  the  mother  and  her  heirs  take  preference 

of  the  father  and  his  heirs. 
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Sec.  5117.  Father  arrested. — ^When  any  unmarried  woman  who  has  been  delivered 

nuvitfiM  ^'  ®'  ^  pregnant  with  a  bastard  child  shall  make  a  complaint  thereof 

^^^MK^naey     pro-  in'^Ynting  under  oath,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  charging 

any  person  with  being  the  father  of  such  child,  such  justice  shall  by 
his  warrant  cause  such  person  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  him. 

Sec  5118.  Justice  toTiear  complaint, — Upon  the  arrest  of  such  person,  such  justice 
shall  proceed  to  hear  such  complaint. 

Sec.  5119.  Prosecution — Evidence. — The  prosecution  shall  be  in  the  natoe  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  on  the  relation  of  the  prosecuting  witness;  but  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
the  competency  of  witnesses  shall  be  the  same  as  in  civil  cases. 

Sec.  5120.  Testimony  of  mother. — The  testimony  of  the  mother  shall  be  by  such  jus- 
tice reduced  to  writing,  read  carefully  to  her,  and  by  her  be  signed,  and  shall  by  such 
justice  be  returned  to  the  district  court  with  the  other  papers  in  such  case.  The 
failure  of  the  justice  so  to  do  shall  not  be  ground  of  dismissal  in  the  district  court,  but 
such  justice  shall  recover  no  fees  in  such  case. 

Sec  5121.  When  defendant  admdged  father ^  he  shall  enter  into  recognizanee  to  appear . — 
If  the  justice  on  the  hearing  aajudgc  the  defendant  to  be  the  father  of  such  cnild.  he 
shall  require  him  to  enter  into  a  reco^izance  in  a  sum  not  less  than  two  himarcd 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  with  sufficient  sureties,  payable  to  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  conditioned  that  he  will  appaar  at  the  next  term'  of  the  district  court 
of  such  county  to  answer  such  complaint  and  not  depart  without  leave,  and  abide 
the  judgment  and  orders  of  such  court;  and  if  the  dc?iendant  fail  to  enter  into  such 
recognizance,  the  justice  shall  commit  him  to  jail  until  he  be  discharged  by  duQ 
course  of  law. 

Sec.  6122.  Transmission  of  papers  to  district  court. — After  such  hearing  the  justice 
shall  transmit  any  recognizance  in  such  case^  together  with  a  transcript  of  his  pro- 
ceedings and  the  other  papers  in  the  cause,  without  delay,  to  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  proper  county. 

Sec.  5123.  Discharge. — Any  person  committed  to  jail  for  failure  to  give  such  recog- 
nizance may  be  discharged  from  custody  by  entering  into  such  recognizance,  wiSi 
sufficient  sureties,  at  any  time  after  his  commitment;  such  recognizance  to  be  taken 
and  approved  b}^  the  justice  before  whom  such  proceeding  was  had. 

Sec  5124.  Trial  and  proceedings  as  in  civil  actions. — The  trial  and  proceedings  of 
such  prosecution,  both  before  the  justice  and  in  the  district  court,  shall  in  all  respects 
not  herein  otherwisj  provided  for  be  governed  by  the  law  regulating  civil  actions. 

Sec  5125.  Continuance. — ^Upon  any  continuance  granted  either  party,  the  court  or 
justice  granting  Hie  same  shall  require  the  defendant  to  enter  into  recognizance  for 
his  appearance  at  the  time  to  which  the  cause  may  be  continued,  and  in  default  of 
such  recognizance,  shall  commit  him  to  jail  until  he  shall  give  such  recognizance,  or 
be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

Sec.  5126.  Death  of  moUier. — The  death  of  the  mother  shall  not  abate  such  prose- 
cution if  the  child  is  living;  but  a  suggestion  of  record  of  the  fact  shall  be  made,  and 
the  name  of  the  child  su&tituted  in  the  proceedings  for  that  of  the  mother,  and  a 
guardian  for  the  suit  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  not  be  liable  for 
costs:  and  in  such  case  the  testimony  of  the  mother  tstken  in  writing  before  the  justice 
may  be  read  in  evidence,  and  shall  nave  the  same  force  as  if  she  were  living  and  had 
testified  to  the  same  in  court. 

Sec.  5127.  Trial. — If  the  defendant  in  the  district  court  deny  the  charge,  the  issue 
shall  be  tried  by  the  court  or  a  jury. 

Sec  5128.  Father  charged  with  maintenance  and  edueation. — If  the  court  or  jury  find 
that  the  defendant  is  the  father  of  such  child,  or  such  defendant  in  court  shall  confess 
the  same,  he  shall  be  adjudged  the  father  of  such  child,  and  stand  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  education  thereof. 

.  Sec  5129.  Judgment. — Such  court  shall,  on  such  finding  or  confession,  render  such 
judgment  and  make  such  order  as  may  seem  just  for  securing  the  maintenance  and 
education  to  such  cliHd,  by  the  annual  payment  to  the  mother,  or  if  she  be  dead  or 
an  improper  person  to  receive  the  same,  to  such  other  person  as  the  court  may  direct, 
and  of  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  the  court  may  order,  payable  at  such  time  or 
times  as  may  be  adjudged  proper.  The  judgment  shall  specity  the  terms  of  payment, 
and  shall  require  of  such  defendant,  if  ne  be  in  custxxiy,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  judgment  by  good  and  sufficient  sureties;  or,  in  default  thereof,  ne  shall  be 
committ^  to  jail  until  such  security  is  given. 

Sec.  5130.  Imprisonment  of  father.— No  person  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  a 
bastard  child  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any  order,  direction 
or  judgment  of  the  court  or  justice,  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec  5131.  Execution. — Execution  may  issue  on  such  judgment  whenever  any 
amount  is  due  on  the  same,  and  shall  be  executed  as  in  other  cases. 
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Sec.  5132.  Dismmal  of  suit'. — The  prosecuting  witness  may,  at  any  time  before 
final  judgment,  dismiss  such  suit,  if  she  shall  enter  of  record  an  admission  that  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  has  been  made  to  her  satisfaction;  such  entry  Aa\\ 
h"  a  Imr  to  all  other  proserutions  for  the  same  cans'?  and  purpose. 

Sec.  5133.  Limitation. — No  prosecution  under  this  act  shall  be  instituted  after  two 
years  from  the  birth  of  such  bastard  child. 

Sep.  5134.  Reduction  in  payment  upon  death  of  child. — Upon  the  death  of  any  bastard 
child,  after  judgment  render od  as  aforesaid,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  tiniv 
limited  for  the  last  payment  on  such  judgment,  the  court  rendering  such  judgment 
may  make  such  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  same  as  may  be  rendered  proper  and 
just  in  consequence  of  such  death. 

Sec.  5135.  Death  of  child. — ^The  death  of  a  bastard  child  shall  not  be  cause  of  abat ' 
ment  or  bar  to  any  prosecution  for  bastardy;  but  the  court  trying  the  same  shall  on 
conviction  give  juc^fment  for  such  sum  as  shall  be  deemed  just. 
,  Sec.  5136.  Prosecution. — ^The  several  county  attorneys  within   their  respective 
counties  shall  prosecute  all  causes  originating  under  this  act. 

Sec.  5137.  Survival  of  aciion. — In  case  of  the  death  of  the  putative  father  of  such 
child,  aft<?r  the  preliminary  examination  before  the  justice,  the  right  of  action  shall 
survive  and  may  be  prcsrcuted  against  the  personal  representatives  of  the  deceased, 
with  like  effect  as  if  such  father  were  living,  except  tnat  no  arrest  of  such  personal 
representatives  shall  take  place,  or  recognizance  be  required  of  them. 

Sec.  5138.  Repeal.— Vtiait  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  illegitimate  cnildren,"  approved  February  10,  1859,  and  all  acts  amendatory  and 
supplemental  thereto,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6135.  Persons  betireen  whom  marriages  declared  inccMwous  and  void. — All  mar- 
riages between  parents  and  children,  including  grandparents  and  grandchildren 
of  any  degree,  between  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  one-half  as  well  as  the  whole  blood, 

Incestaous  mar-  and  between  uncles  and  nieces,  aunts  and  nrphews,  and  first 
rtares.  cousins,  are  declared  to  be  incestuous  and  absolutely  void.    TTiia 

action  shall  extvnd  to  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  children  and  relations. 

Sec  7585.  Marriage  by  incapahUs  may  be  annulled. — ^\^Tien  either  of  the  parties  to 
a  marriage  shall  be  incapable,  from  want  of  age  or  understanding,  of  contracting  such 
.    _    .  mMsrinMM        marna^e,  the  same  may  be  declared  void  by  the  district  court,  in 
'*^'       an  action  brought  by  the  incapable  party;  but  the  children  of 
sxich  a  marriage,  bi^ottcn  before  the  same  is  annulled,  shall  be  legitimate.    Cohab- 
itation after  such  incapacity  ceases  shall  be  sufficient  defense  to  any  such  action. 

Sec  6821.  Relief  of  the  poor — SeUlemenisi. — L^al  settlements  may  be  acquired  in 

jitMidMee  ^^^  county  so  as  to  oblige  sudi  county  to  relieve  and  support  the 

persons  acquiring  such  settlement,  in  case  they  are  poor  and  stand 
in  need  of  relief,  as  follows: 

Third.  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother  at 
the  time  of  their  birth,  if  she  then  have  any  within  t;he  State;  but  neither  legitimate 
nor  illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  settlement  by  birth  in  the  place  where  they  were 
born,  unless  their  parent  or  parents  had  a  settlement  therein  at  the  time. 

KKfTUCKY. 

statutes  1915. 

Section  1G6.  Who  deemed  bastards. — Every  child  shall  be  deemed  a  bastard  who 
shall  be  l>egotU:'n  and  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock;  and  in  cases  where  a  woman  shall 

zuesitimacy  pro-  have  been  divorced  from  her  husband  on  the  ground  of  her  being 
ceedbiia.  pregnant  by  another  man  at  the  time  of  her  intermarriage,  and 

having  concealed  her  pregnancy  from  her  husband,  the  child  of  which  she  was  thus 
pregnant  shall  be  deemed  a  bastard  for  all  purposes  whatever. 

Sec  1G7.  Charae  of  bastardy;  how  made — Duty  of  clerk, — Any  unmarried  woman  may 
go  before  the  cleri  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  wherein  she  has  been  delivered  oif 
a  })astard  child,  or  of  the  county  of  her  residence,  if  she  was  delivered  thereof  in  anotJher 
State,  and  accuse  any  person  o!  being  the  father  of  the  child.  The  clerk  shall  examine 
the  mother  of  such  bastard  child,  under  oath,  concerning  her  residence,  and  her 
marriage  or  single  condition  when  the  child  was  begotten;  where  and  when  she  was 
delivered  of  such  child;  and  if  she  was  delivered  of  the  child  out  of  this  Common- 
wealth, of  the  reason  thereof,  and  reduce  her  statement  to  writing,  and  sign  the  some  aa 
clerk,  if,  however,  the  clerk  fail  to  reduce  the  statement  to  writing,  or  if  it  should 
be  lust,  such  failure  or  loss  shall  l>e  no  cause  for  dismissing  the  warrant. 

Sec  168.  Warrant:  issual  by  clerk — Arrest  and  bond  for  appearance. — On  such  exam- 
ination, if  the  <>hild  appear  U)  be  le.ss  than  three  years  old,  a  warrant  shall  be  issued 
by  the  clerk,  directed  to  the  sheriff  ur  any  constable,  re  |uiriug  the  person  accused 
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to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  county  judge  of  the  county  wherein  he  may  be 
found,  who  shall  require  him  to  enter  into  bond,  with  good  security,  in  a  sum  to  be 
fixed  by  such  judge,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  his  appear- 
ance in  the  countv  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  warrant  issued,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  next  term  thereof,  and  to  perform  the  jud^ent  of  said  court. 

Sec.  169.  Commitment  to  jail  upon  failure  to  give  bond. — If  the  person  accused  shall 
fail  to  give  the  bond  required  of  him,  the  iu(lge  shall  forthwith  commit  him  to  the 
jail  of  the  county  whence  the  warrant  issued,  there  to  remain  until  he  enter  into  the 
required  bond,  or  otherwise  be  discharged  by  due  process  of  law. 

Skc.  170.  Proceeding* — Cantinuanee — Nonappearance — Forfeiture  of  bond. — Should 
the  case  be  continued  at  any  term  of  the  court,  the  bond  may  also  be  continued  by  the 
consent,  in  open  coiut,  of  the  accused  and  his  sureties,  or  a  new  bond  given;  or,  on 
the  failure  of  the  accused  to  give  bond,  he  ^all  be  committed  to  jail,  there  to  remain 
until  cuch  bond  is  given,  or  the  cause  is  tried.  But  should  the  accused  fail  to  appear, 
as  required  by  his  bond,  and  remain  to  respond  to  and  satisfy  any  judgment  that  may 
be  rendered  against  him,  the  bond  for  his  appearance  as  aforesaid  sliall  be  forfeited,  and 
judgment  rendered  thereon;  but,  if,  after  judgment  is  rendered  against  the  surety  or 
sureties,  ouch  surety  or  sureties,  or  one  of  them,  shall  enter  into  bond,  with  good  security, 
to  be  approved  by  the  court,  conditioned  to  pay  such  sums  as  may  be  adjudged  against 
the  accused,  in  such  installments  as  the  court  may  direct,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
theii  in  that  case  the  court  shall  set  aside  the  judgment  upon  the  forfeiture,  the  costs, 
including  fifteen  per  centum  upon  the  amount  of  the  bond  to  the  county  attorney, 
having  been  first  paid  by  such  surety  or  sureties. 

Sec.  171.  Trial  to  proceed  in  absence  of  accused. — If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  appear, 
the  trial  of,  or  other  proceedings  in  the  cause,  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  as  though 
he  were  present;  ana  the  court  shall,  upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  make  all  such 
orders  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  precisely  as  though  the  accused  were  in  court,  or  make 
all  such  orders  as  it  shall  deem  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  wecoiing 
section,  should  the  surety  or  sureties,  or  either  of  tliem,  avail  himself  or  themselves 
of  the  provisions  thereof.' 

Rbc.  172.  Evidence — Child  born  in  another  State  no  cause  for  dismissal. — On  the  trial 
of  the  cause,  the  mother  of  the  child,  unless  she  is  otherwise  incompetent,  may  be 
a  witness  for  all  purposes;  and  if  the  party  accused  desire  it,  unless  ne  is  otherwise 
incompetent,  he  shall  be  examined  on  oath.  Other  evidence  mav  be  adduced  by 
either  party.  That  the  child  was  delivered  in  another  State  shall  be  no  cause  for 
dismissing  the  warrant,  if  the  mother  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  this  Commonwealth 
at  the  time  the  child  was  bi^tten  or  bom. 

Sec.  173.  Verdict  for  accused — Effect — New  trial. — If  the  finding  of  the  juri'  shall  bo  in 
favor  of  the  accused,  he  shall  be  discharged,  unless  there  bo  a  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
in  which  case,  he  shall  be  held  until  such  motion  be  disposed  of;  and  if  a  new  trial  is 
granted,  the  same  course  shall  be  pursued  toward  the  accused  as  in  case  of  a>utinuance. 

Sec  174.  Judgment  against  accused — Payment  in  installments — Forfeiture  of  hond.^ 
If  the  finding  of  the  jury  be  against  the  accused,  they  shall  find  what  sum  he  shall  pay 
per  year,  and  for  what  number  of  years;  and  the  court,  in  rendering  judgment  thereon, 
shall  make  an  order  for  the  annual  payment  in  such  installments  (monthly,  quarterly, 
or  half-yearly)  as  shall  seem  best,  and  shall  also  make  such  order  for  the  keeping, 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  as  may  be  proper;  and  in  case  of  forfeitmo 
and  judgment  thereon,  should  the  surety  or  sureties,  or  either  of  them,  fail  or  refuse 
to  avail  himself  or  themselves  of  the  provisions  hereof,  the  money  collected  upon 
the  judgment  upon  the  forfeiture,  after  payment  of  the  costs  and  fifteen  per  cent 
to  the  county  attorney,  shall  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  judgment  against  the 
accused;  and  if  any  balance  remains  after  the  payment  of  said  judgment,  it  shall  be 
paid  to  the  custodian  of  the  public  money. 

Sec  175.  Proceedings  after  verdict  where  accused  Juis  not  given  bond — Insolvent  debtor.— 
The  accused  who  has  failed  to  execute  bond  before  judgment,  if  he  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  the  father  of  the  child,  shall  thereupon  enter  into  bond  with  good  security,  to 
be  approved  by  the  court,  conditioned  for  the  pa>Tnent  of  the  sums  adjudged,  in 
such  installments  as  the  court  shall  direct.  In  case  of  his  failure  to  enter  into  such 
bond,  the  court  shall  commit  him  to  jail,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  give  such 
bond,  pay  the  money,  or  be  dischaiged  as  an  insolvent  debtor,  having  first  given  to 
the  county  attorney  ten  days'  notice  of  his  intended  application  for  such  dischaige. 

Sec.  176.  Bond;  how  enforced — Effect  of  death  of  child. — If  the  bond  required  be 
given,  the  payment  of  the  installments  therein  set  forth  may  be  enforcea  by  rule 
aiid  attachment,  or  by  execution,  which  may  issue  upon  said  bond  as  executions 
issued  upon  replevin  Donds.  If  the  child  shall  die  before'the  expiration  of  aforesaid 
bond,  the  person  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  the  child  shall,  by  order  of  the  court, 
bo  discharged  therefrom,  upon  payment  bv  himself  or  sureties  of  the  amount  owing 
upon  the  same  at  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  child. 
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Sec.  177.  Appeal— Liability  of  sureties  in  bond. — If  the  a^ju(!ge'i  father  shall  appeal. 
with  a  supersedeas,  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  ana 
the  decision  shall  be  affu'med,  the  sureties  in  the  appeal  or  supersedeas  bond  shall 
be  liable  for  all  the  father  had  been  adjudged  to  pay,  and  also  the  costs  and  ten  per 
centum  damages  on  the  appeal,  and  the  Attorney  iSeneral  shall  dufend  said  appeal 
without  fee. 

Sec.  178.  Costs — Fee  of  county  attorney.— li  the  jury  shall  find  against  the  person 
accused,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  costs;  and  the  court  shall  allow  to  the  county 
attorney,  if  he  prosecute,  a  fee,  which  shall  be  taxed  as  part  of  the  costs. 

Sec  179.  Bonds]  form  of. — The  following  shall  be  the  form  of  the  bonds  mentioned 

in  this  chapter,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  each  case:  ** ,  bein^  in 

custody  on  a  charge  of  bastardy,  we  (or  I,  as  the  case  may  be)  agree  that  he  uiall 

appear  in  the county  court  on  the  first  day  of  its  next  term,  and  surrender 

himself  in  custody,  and  not  depart  until  he  has  performed  the  orders  and  judgments 
of  said  court  made  in  the  prosecution  of  said  charge;  and  if  he  fails  in  any  oi  these 

■things,  we  will  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky dollars.    This day 

of ,  18. . .    Attested : ,  county  judge. 

*' We, ,  principal,  and ,  surety,  undertake  that  we  will 

pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be  adjudged 

against ,  now  standing  charged  in  the  county  court  of ,  with 

being  the  father  of  a  bastard  child,  of  which is  the  mother,  in  such 

instsSlments  as  the  court  may  hereafter  direct.    Attest: ,  county  clerk." 

Sec  180.  Bond;  defective  in  form  or  substance. — No  person  shall  be  released  from 
liability  on  any  bona  provided  for  in  this  chapter  for  defects  in  the  form  or  substance 
of  it,  ii  it  can  be  ascertained  from  it  that  such  person  intended  to  bind  himself  to 
perform,  or  that  any  other  person  shall  perform,  any  act  under  the  law  in  regard  to 
bastardy. 

Sec  181 .  Mother  deaf  and  dumb  or  unable  to  speak  English — Duty  of  court  and  officers. — 
If  any  woman,  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  who  may  be  deaf  and  dumb^  or  who 
may  bo  unable  to  sneak  the  English  language  intelligibly,  shall  desire  to  avail  herself 
of  the  benefits  of  tnis  chapter,  in  favor  of  herself  and  her  bastard  child,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  whom  she  may  apply  to  procure  the  service?  of  a  discreet 
and  competent  person  to  act  as  interpreter,  one  who  is  able  to  understand  what  tJie 
applicant  shall  desire'  to  communicate,  bv  comprehending  her  signs,  tokens, 
characters,  or  her  language;  and  having  first  a^iministered  to  such  interpreter  an  oath 
faithfully  to  discharge  his  or  her  duty  as  such,  shall  proceed  to  learn  the  facts  which, 
by  this  chapter,  he  is  required  to  ascertain.  He  shall  thereupon  proceed,  in  all 
respects,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  in  this  chapter  in  regard  to  oastardy  cases. 
Upon  the  hearing  in  the  countv  court,  an  interpreter  may  be  called  and  used  as  a 
witness,  as  in  other  cases  in  which  that  method  of  obtaining  testimony  is  or  may 
be  resorted  to  as  authorized  by  law. 

Sec  1220.  Concealing  birth  or  destroying  bastard  child. — If  any  woman  be  delivered 

of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which,  being  born  alive,  would  be  a  bas- 

Conceaiment  of  tard,  shall  endeavor  privately,  by  drowning  or  secretly  burying 
births  and  deaths.       the  same,  or  in  any  other  way,  directly  or  mdirectlv,  to  conceal 

the  birth  thereof,  so  that  it  may  not  oe  known  whether  it  was 
born  alive  or  not,  she  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  years. 

Sec  1307.  Bastards;  descent  of  estate  of;  inheritance  by. — The  estate  of  bastards  shall 

descend  and  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  por- 

Inheritance.  sons  born  in  lawful  weilock;  except  that  the  inheritance  shall  go 

to  the  mother  and  her  kin  Irei ;  and  bastards  shall  be  callable  of 
inheriting  from  their  mother  and  their  mother's  kindred  in  the  same  manner. 

Sec  1398.  Children  born  before  marriage;  when  legitimate. — If  a  man  having  had  a 

child  by  a  woman  shall  afterwards  marry  her,  such  child  or  its 

L^sitimatioiL.  descendants,  if  recognized  by  him  before  or  after  marriage,  shall 

be  deemed  l^itimate. 

Sec  2098.  Children  of  illeaal  or  void  marriage  legitimate — Exceptions. — The  issue  of 

Voidmarriaeet.       ?°  illegal  or  void  marriage  shall  be  legitimate,  except  that  the 

issue  01  an  incestuous  marriage,  found  such  by  the  conviction  or 
judgment  of  a  court,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties,  or  of  a  marriage  between  a  white 
person  and  a  negro  or  mulatto,  shall  not  be  legitimate ;  and  where  one  of  the  parties 
IS  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  the  issue  shall  be  legitimate  as  to  both. 

Sec  2099.  Children  of  bigamous  marriage  legitimate;  when. — ^Where  the  marriage  is 
contracted  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  belief  of  the  parties  that  a  former  husband  or 
wife  then  living  was  dead,  the  issue  of  such  marriage,  bom  or  begotten  before  notice 
of  the  mistake,  shall  be  the  legitimate  issue  of  both  parents. 
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NoTB  ON  MABRiAOES  OF  FOBMEH  SLAVES. — MaHte,!  cohabitfttion  of  colored  per* 
sons  prior  to  emancipation  legitimi zee  issue.    (Sees.  1399a,  1399b.) 

KoTE  ON  INCESTUOUS  MARRIAGES. — The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  children  and 
relatives.    (Sec.  2096.) 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Birth  certificate  on  United  States  Census  Bureau 
standard  form.    (Sec.  2062a.l4.) 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation. — "Child"  includes  recognized  illegitimate 
children.    (Laws  1916,  ch.  33,  sec.  14.) 

LOUISIANA. 

Merrick's  Revised  Civil  Code,  1912. 

Article  27.  Legitimate  children  are  those  who  are  bom  of  a  marriage  lawfully  con- 
DeflnitioiiflL  tracted;  and  illegitimate  children  are  such  as  are  bom  from  an 

munoni.  illicit  union. 

Art.  180.  Illegitimate  children. — Illegitimate  children  are  those  who  are  bora  out  of 
marriage. 

Illegitimate  children  may  be  legitimated  in  certain  cases  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

Art.  181.  There  are  two  sorts  of  illegitimate  children: 

Those  who  are  bom  from  two  persons  who,  at  the  moment  when  such  children  were 
conceived,  might  have  legally  contracted  marriage  with  each  other;  and  those  who 
are  bom  from  persons  to  whose  marriage  there  existed  at  the  time  some  legal  impedi- 
ment. 

Art.  182.  Adulterous  bastards. — ^Adulterous  bastards  are  those  produced  by  an 
unlawful  connection ^>et ween  two  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  the  child  was  con- 
ceived, were,  either  of  them  or  both,  connected  by  marriage  with  some  other 
person. 

Art.  183.  Incestuous  bastards. — Incestuous  bastards  are  those  who  are  produced  by 
the  illegal  connection  of  two  persons  who  are  relations  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  law. 

Note  on  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage. — Law  applies  to  illegitimate  children 
and  relatives.    (Civil  Code,  arts.  94,  95.) 

Art.  184.  The  law  considers  the  husband  of  the  mother  as  the  father  of  all  children 
.  d  ^o^c®i'^®<i  during  the  marriage. 

proo/oMeSttaiacy!       "^^'^-  ^^^'  '^^^  husband  can  not,  by  alleging  his  natural  impo- 
tence, disown  the  child;  he  can  not  disown  it  even  for  canine  of 
adultery,  unless  its  birth  has  been  concealed  from  him,  in  which  case  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  prove  that  he  is  not  its  father. 

Art.  186.  The  child  capable  of  living,  which  is  bom  before  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  after  the  marriase,  is  not  presumed  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband; 
every  child  bom  alive  more  than  six  months  after  conception  is  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  living. 

Art.  187.  The  same  rule  applies  with  respect  to  the  child  bom  three  hundred  days 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  or  after  the  sentence  of  separation  from  bed  and 
board. 

Art.  188.  The  legitimacy  of  the  child  bom  three  hundred  days  after  the  separation 
from  bed  and  board  has  been  decreed  may  be  contested,  unless  it  be  proved  that  there 
had  been  cohabitation  between  the  husband  and  wife  since  such  decree,  because  it  is 
always  presumed  that  the  parties  have  obeyed  the  sentence  of  separation. 

But  in  case  of  voluntary  separation,  cohabitation  is  always  presumed,  unless  the 
contrary  be  proved. 

Art.  189.  The  presumption  of  paternity  as  an  incident  to  the  marriage  is  also  at 
an  end,  when  the  remoteness  of  the  husband  from  the  wife  has  been  such  that  cohabi- 
tation has  been  physically  impossible. 

Art.  190.  The  husband  can  not  contest  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  bom  previous 
to  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  of  marriage,  in  the  following  cases:  . 

1 .  If  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  wife  being  pregnant  previously 
to  the  marriage. 

-  2.  H  he  was  present  at  the  registering  of  the  birth  or  baptism  of  the  child  and 
signed  the  same,  or  if  not  Imowing  how  to  sign,  he  put  his  ordinary  mark  to  it  in  tJie 
presence  of  two  witnesses. 

'  Art.  191.  In  all  the  cases  above  enumerated,  where  the  presumption  of  paternity 
ceases,  the  father,  if  he  intends  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  must  do  it 
within  one  month,  if  he  be  in  the  place  where  the  child  is  bom,  or  within  two  months 
after  his  retum,  ir  he  be  absent  at  that  time,  or  within  two  months  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fraud,  if  the  birth  of  the  child  was  concealed  from  him,  or  he  shall  be 
barred  from  making  an  objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  such  child. 
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Art.  192.  If  the  husband  die  without  havii^  made  such  objection,  but  before  tlie 
expiration  of  the  time  directed  bv  law,  two  months  ahaA\  be  granted  to  his  heirs  to 
CO  litest  the  le<;itimacy  of  the  child,  to  be  counted  from  the  time  when  the  said  child 
hns  taken  possession  of  Uie  estate  of  the  husband,  or  when  the  heirs  shall  have  been 
disturbed  oy  the  child  in  their  possession  tiiereof. 

Art.  193.  The  filiation  of  legitimate  children  may  be  proved  by  a  transcript  fram 
the  register  of  birth  or  baptism,  kept  agreeably  to  law  or  to  the  usages  of  the  country. 

Art.  194.  If  the  register  of  births  and  baptisms  is  lost,  or  if  no  mien  register  has  been 
kept,  it  suffices  for  the  child  to  show  that  he  has  been  constantly  considered  as  a  child 
born  during  marriage. 

Art.  195.  The  being  considered  in  this  capacity  is  proved  by  a  sufficient  collection 
of  facta  demonstrating  the  connection  of  filiation  and  paternity  which  exists  between 
an  individual  and  the  family  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  most  material  of  these  facts  are: 

That  such  individual  has  always  been  called  by  the  surname  of  the  father  from 
whom  he  pretends  to  be  born; 

That  the  father  treated  him  as  his  child,  and  that  he  provided  as  such  for  his  edu- 
cation, maintenance,  and  settlement  in  Ufe; 

That  he  has  constantly  been  acknowledged  as  such  in  the  world; 

That  he  has  been  acknowledged  as  such  within  the  family. 

Art.  196.  If  there  be  neither  register  of  birth  nor  baptism,  nor  this  general  reputation, 
or  if  the  child  has  been  registered  under  a  false  name,  or  as  bom  of  unknown  parents, 
also  if  the  child  has  been  exposed  or  abandoned,  or  if  his  condition  has  been  suppressed, 
the  proof  of  his  legitimate  filiation  may  be  maae  either  by  written  or  oral  e\^aence. 

Art.  197.  Proof  against  the  legitimate  filiation  may  be  made  by  evidence  that  the 

Elaintiff  is  not  the  child  of  the  mother  whom  he  pretends  to  be  his,  and  the  maternity 
eing  proved,  that  he  is  not  the  child  of  the  husband  of  the  mother. 

Art.  19S.  Subsequent  viarriage. — Children  born  out  of  marriage,  except  those  who 

LftcitiiiiAtiftB.  *^®  born  from  an  incestuous  or  adulterous  connection,  may  be 

*^^  legitimated  by  tlie  subsequent  marriage  of  their  father  and  mother, 

whenever  the  latter  have  legally  acknowledged  them  for  their  children,  either  before 

their  marriage  by  an  act  pa&ged  before  a  notary  and  two  witnesses,  or  by  their  contract 

of  marriage  itself. 

Art.  199.  Rights  of  legitimated  children. — <^ildren  legitimated  by  a  subsequent 
marriage  have  Uie  same  rights  as  if  they  were  bom  during  marriage. 

Art.  200.  Notarial  acknoidedgment. — A  natural  father  or  mother  shall  have  the 
power  to  legitimate  his  or  her  natural  children  by  an  act  parsed  before  a  notary  and 
two  witnesses,  declaring  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parent  making  the  declaration 
to  legitimate  such  child  or  children.  But  only  those  natural  children  can  be  legiti- 
mated who  are  the  offspring  of  parents  who,  at  the  time  of  conception,  could  have 
contracted  marriage.  Nor  can  a  parent  legitimate  his  or  her  natural  offspring  in  the 
mann^  prescribed  in  this  article,  when  there  exists  on  the  part  of  such  parents  legiti- 
mate ascendants  or  descendants. 

Art.  201.  Legitimation  of  deceased  child. — Legitimation  may  even  be  extended  to 
deceased  children  who  have  left  issue,  and  in  that  case  it  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
such  issue. 

Art.  202.  Natural  children — Bastards. — Illegitimate  children  who  have  been  acknowl- 
edged by  their  father  are  called  natural  children;  those  who  have  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  their  father  or  whose  father  and  mother  were  incapable  of  contractile  mar- 
riage at  the  time  of  conception,  or  whose  father  is  unknown,  are  contradi^nguished 
by  the  appellation  of  l^astards. 

Art.  20^.  The  achnouMgTneni . — The  acknowledgment  of  an  illegitimate  child 
shall  be  made  by  a  declaration  executed  before  a  notary  public,  in  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  by  the  father  and  mother,  or  either  of  them,  whenever  it  shall  not  have 
been  maae  in  the  registering  of  the  birth  or  baptism  of  such  child. 

Art.  204.  Bastards. — Such  acknowledgment  shall  not  be  made  in  fai"or  of  children 
whose  parents  were  incapable  of  contracting  marriage  at  the  time  of  conception. 

Art.  205.  Father's  acknovltdgment. — The  acknowledgment  made  by  the  father 
without  the  concurrence  or  consent  of  the  mother,  shall  have  effect  only  n'ith  respect 
to  the  father. 

Art.  206.  Rights  of  natural  ckUdren. — Illegitimate  children,  though  duly  acknowl- 
edged, can  not  claim  the  rights  of  legitimate  children.  The  rights  of  natural  childr^i 
are  regulated  under  the  title:  ()f  Successions. 

Art.  207.  Id.;  contestation  of. — Every  claim  set  up  by  natural  children  may  be 
contested  by  those  who  have  any  interest  therein. 
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AuT.  208.  Proof  of  paternity  alhuted. — Illegitimate  children  who  have  not  been 
Proof  of     temitv  ^^fS^^Y  acKQOwledged  may  be  allowed  to  prove  their  paternal 

Art.  209.  Id.:  how  made. — In  the  case  where  the  proof  of  paternal  descent  ia 
authorized  by  the  preceding  article,  the  proof  may  be  made  in  either  of  the  following 
ways: 

1.  By  all  kinds  of  private  writings  in  which  the  father  may  have  acknowledged  the 
bastard  as  his  child,  or  may  have  called  him  so. 

2.  When  the  father,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  has  acknowledged  him  as  hi.s 
child,  or  has  called  him  so  in  conversation,  or  has  caused  him  to  be  educated  as  such. 

3.  When  the  mother  of  the  child  was  known  as  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with 
the  father,  and  resided  as  such  in  his  house  at  the  time  when  the  child  was  conceived . 

Art.  210.  /rf. — The  oath  of  the  mother. — ^The  oath  of  the  mother,  supported  by  proof 
of  the  cohabitation  of  the  reputed  father  with  her  out  of  his  house,  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  natural  paternal  decent,  if  the  mother  be  known  as  a  woman  of  dissolute 
manners,  or  as  having  had  an  unlawful  connection  with  one  or  more  men  (other  than 
the  roan  whom  she  declares  to  be  the  father  of  the  child),  either  before  or  since  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

Art.  211.  Id.;  in  caw  of  rape, — In  case  of  rape,  whenever  the  time  of  such  rape 
shall  agree  with  the  time  of  conception,  the  ravishcr  may,  at  the  suit  of  the  parties 
concerned,  be  declared  to  be  the  father  of  the  child. 

Art.  212.  Proof  of  maternity. — Illegitimate  children  of  every  description  may  make 

-  ,      - ..     proof  of  their  maternal  descent,  provided  the  mother  be  not  a 

Pro«f  olmatmitj.  carried  woman. 

But  the  child  who  will  make  such  proof  shall  be  bound  to  show  that  he  is  identically 

the  same  person  as  the  child  whom  the  mother  brought  forth. 
Art.  213.  Ttie  foundling,  whom  persons  from  charity  have  received  and  brought 
Costody  of  found-  up,  can  not  be  claimed  by  its  father  and  mother,  unless  they  prove 

that  the  child  was  taken  from  them  by  force,  fraud  or  accident. 
No  other  relation  can  claim  a  foundling  without  having  first  obtained  the  tutorship 

of  the  foundling  and  given  security  in  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 

expenses  which  it  has  incurred. 
Art.  214.  Any  person  may  adopt  another  as  his  child,  except  those  illegitimate 
▲dopttoa.  children    whom   the    law   prohibits    him    from  acknowledging. 

• 

Art.  238.  Illegitimate  children. — Illegitimate  children,  generally  speaking,  belong 
to  no  family,  and  have  no  relations;  accordingly  they  are  not  submitted  to  the  paternal 
anthority,  even  when  they  have  been  legally  acknowledged. 

Art.  239.  Reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  tllegitimxite  children. — Nevertheless  nature 

and  humanity  establish  certain  recinrocal  duties  between  fathers 

itodproeal   dnttoi  and  mothers  and  their  illegitimate  children. 
dJySSSf  *2Sd**SlS       ^^'^-  240.  Id.— Alimony  to  illegiHmaU  fWWrCTi.— Fathers  and 
parenta;  lapport.       mothers  owe  alimony  to  their  illegitimate  children  when  they  are 

in  need. 

Illegitimate  children  owe  likewise  alimony  to  their  father  and  mother,  if  they  are 
in  newi  and  if  they  themselves  have  the  means  of  providing  it. 

Art.  241.  Id. — Alimony. — Illegitimate  children  have  a  right  to  claim  this  alimony, 
not  only  from  their  father  and  mother,  but  even  from  their  heirs  after  their  death. 

Art.  242.  Alimxtny  when  demanded. — But  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  right  to 
sue  for  this  alimony,  they  must: 

1.  Have  been  legally  acknowledged  by  both  their  father  and  mother,  or  by  either 
of  them  from  whom  they  claim  alimony;  or  they  must  have  been  declared  to  be  their 
children  by  a  judgment  duly  pronounced,  in  cases  in  which  they  may  be  admitted 
to  prove  their  paternal  or  maternal  descent; 

2.  They  must  prove  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  they  stand  absolutely  in  need  of 
such  alimony  for  their  support. 

Art.  243.  Id. — Alimony;  when  not  due. — The  obligation  of  giving  such  alimony 
ceases  when  the  illegitimate  child  is  able  to  earn  his  8ubsi<itence  by  labor,  or  when- 
ever his  father  or  mother  have  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  an  art,  trade  or  pro- 
fession fit  to  prociure  him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  unless  some  continual  sickness  or 
infirmity  prevents  such  child  from  working  for  his  subsistence. 

The  debt  of  alimony  ceases  likewise  to  be  due  from  the  estate  of  the  father  or  mother 
of  the  illegitimate  child  whenever  either  of  them  has  provided  during  his  or  her  life 
a  sufficient  maintenance  for  his  or  her  illegitimate  child,  or  have  made  to  him  dona- 
tions or  other  advantages  which  may  be  sufiicient  for  that  purpose. 
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Art.  244.  Id. — Alimony;  other  rules  as  to. — The  other  rules  established  respecting 
alimony  to  be  granted  to  legitimate  children  take  place  likewise  with  reepect  to 
illegitimate  children,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  contrary  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions. 

Art.  245.  Alimony  is  dxu  to  bastards. — Alimony  is  due  to  bastards,  though  they  may 
be  adulterous  and  incestuous,  by  the  mother  and  her  ascendants. 

Art.  256.  The  mother  is  of  right  the  tutrix  of  her  natural  child  not  acknowledged 

ouaxdi     hi  ^y  ^^^  father,  or  acknowledged  by  him  alone  without  her  concur- 

rence. 

After  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  father  is  of  right  the  tutor  of  his  natural  child 
acknowledged  by  him  alone. 

The  natural  child  acknowledged  by  both  haa  for  tutor,  first  the  father,  in  default 
of  him,  the  mother. 

Art.  261.  The  father  or  mother  who  is  entitled  to  the  tutorship  of  the  natural 
child,  according  to  tiie  provisions  of  article  256,  can  choose  a  tutor  for  him,  whose 
appointment,  to  be  valia,  must  be  approved  by  the  judge. 

Art.  917.  When  the  deceased  has  left  neither  lawful  descendants,  nor  lawful 

Inheritance  ascendants,  nor  collateral  relations,  the  law  calls  to  his  inheritance 

either  the  surviving  husband  or  wife,  or  his  or  her  natural  chil- 
dren, or  the  State,  in  the  manner  and  order  hereafter  directed. 

Art.  918.  Natural  children  are  called  to  the  legal  succession  of  their  natural  mother, 
when  they  have  been  duly  acknowledged  by  her,  if  she  has  left  no  lawful  children  of 
descendants,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  father  and  mother  and  other  ascendants  or  eel- 
laterals  of  lawful  kindred. 

In  case  the  natural  mother  has  lawful  children  or  descendants,  the  rights  of  the 
natural  children  are  reduced  to  a  moderate  alimony,  which  is  determined  by  the 
nil 03  established  in  the  title:  Of  Father  and  Child. 

Art.  919.  Natural  children  are  called  to  the  inheritance  of  their  natural  father,  who 
has  duly  acknowledged  them,  when  he  has  left  no  descendants  nor  ascendants,  nor 
collateral  relations,  nor  surviving  wife,  and  to  the  exclusion  only  of  the  State. 

In  all  other  cases,  they  can  only  bring  an  action  against  their  natural  father  or  his 
heirs  for  alimony,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  determined,  as  is  directed  in  the 
title:  Of  Father  and  Child. 

Art.  920.  Bastard,  adulterous  or  incestuous  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  right  of 
inheriting  the  estates  of  their  natural  father  or  mother,  in  any  of  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned, the  law  allowing  them  nothing  more  than  a  mere  alimony. 

Art.  921.  The  law  does  not  grant  any  right  of  inheritance  to  natural  children  to  the 
estate  of  the  legitimate  relations  of  their  father  or  mother. 

Art.  922.  The  estate  of  a  natiu-al  child  deceased  without  posterity,  belongs  to  the 
father  or  mother  who  has  acknowledged  him,  or  in  equal  proportions  to  the  father 
and  mother,  when  he  has  been  acknowledged  by  both  of  them. 

Art.  923.  If  the  father  and  mother  of  the  natural  child  died  before  him,  the  estate 
of  such  natural  child  shall  pass  to  his  natural  brothers  and  sisteis,  or  to  their 
descendants. 

Art.  924.  If  a  married  man  has  left  no  lawful  descendants  nor  ascendants,  nor  any 
collateral  relations,  but  a  surviving  wife  not  separated  from  bed  and  board  from 
Lim,  the  wife  shall  inherit  from  him  to  the  exclusion  of  any  natural  child  or  children 
duly  acknowledged. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  wife  who  died  without  leaving  any  lawful  descend- 
ants, ascendants,  or  collateral  relations,  her  surviving  husband  not  separated  from 
bed  and  board  from  her,  shall  not  inherit  from  her,  except  in  case  she  should  leave 
no  natural  child  or  children  by  her  duly  acknowledged. 

Art.  925.  Children  called  to  the  succession  of  their  natural  father  or  mother,  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles,  are  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the 
succession  which  has  fallen  to  them  only  by  the  order  of  the  judge  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  succession  is  opened. 

AliT.  926.  If  the  succession  be  that  of  the  natural  mother  deceased  without  legiti- 
mate children,  the  putting  into  possession  of  the  natural  children  shall  not  be  pro- 
nounced without  calling  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  would  havfi  inherited 
in  default  of  the  natural  children,  if  they  are  present  or  represented  in  the  State;  or 
without  appointing  a  person  to  defend  them,  if  they  are  absent. 

Art.  927.  If  the  succession  be  that  of  the  natural  father,  the  natural  children  by 
him  acknowledged  can  not  be  put  into  possession  of  the  succession  which  they  claim 
until  a  faithful  inventory  has  been  macle  of  the  same  by  a  notary  appointed  lor  that 
purpose  by  the  judge,  in  the  presence  of  a  person  appointed  to  defend  the  interest  of 
the  absent  heirs  of  the  deceased,  and  on  giving  gooa  and  sufficient  security,  as  is  pc»- 
Bcribed  in  the  following  article. 
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Art.  928.  The  oecurity  to  be  furnished  bv  natural  children  put  in  pofiBession  of  the 
effects  of  the  succession  of  their  father  shall  be  two- thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
ventory made  thereof;  this  security  shall  be  given  to  insure  the  restitution  of  such 
portion  of  these  effects,  which  they  may  be  adjudged  to  restore,  in  case  tlie  le^timate 
neirs  of  the  father  should  present  themselves  within  three  years  from  the  putting  into 
poBBcgrion,  after  which  time  the  security  shall  be  dischaiged. 

Art.  933.  The  surviving  husband  or  wife  and  natural  children,  who  shall  fail  to  fulfill 
any  of  the  fomudities  or  obligations  prescribed  in  the  preceding  articles,  ^11  be 
liable  to  damages  toward  the  heir,  if  any  should  be  inciured. 

Art.  949.  Natural  children  and  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  before  being  put  into 
possession  of  the  estate  left  to  them,  are  not  considered  as  having  succeeded  to  the 
deceased  from  the  instant  of  his  death ;  but  they  do  not  the  less  transmit  their  rights 
to  their  heirs,  if  they  die  before  having  made  their  demand  to  be  put  into  poesession. 
The  reason  is,  that  this  sort  of  heirs  having  only  a  ri^t  of  action  to  cause  themselves  to 
""  be  put  into  possession  of  successions  thus  falling  to  them,  this  right  and  this  action 
form  a  part  of  their  succession,  which  they  transmit  to  their  heirs. 

Art.  954.  ♦•  * 

And  the  child  legitimated  b}r  a  marriage  posterior  to  its  conception  only  takes  those 
successions  which  are  opened  since  the  marriage  of  the  father  and  modier. 

Art.  1483.  Natural  cnildren,  or  acknowledged  illegitimate  children  can  not  receive 

from  their  natural  parents,  by  donations  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa 
vof^mortisaiiLii!'  ^Y^nd  what  is  strictly  necessary  to  procure  them  sustenance,  or 

an  occupation  or  profession  which  may  maintain  them,  whenever 
the  father  or  the  mother  wno  has  thus  disposed  in  their  favor,  leaves  legitimate  chil- 
dren or  descendants. 

These  donations  shall  be  reducible  in  case  of  excess,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  under  the  title:  Of  Father  and  Child. 

Art.  1484.  When  the  natural  mother  has  not  lef  t^tny  legitimate  children  or  descend- 
ants, natural  children  may  acquire  from  her  by  donation  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa 
to  the  whole  amount  of  her  succession. 

Art.  1485.  But  if  she  has  left  them  only  a  part,  and  has  disposed  of  the  rest  in  favor 
of  other  persons,  her  natimil  children  have  no  action  against  her  heirs  for  anything 
more  than  so  much  as  is  wanting  to  supply  the  maintenance  that  is  secured  to  them 
by  law  in  case  what  she  has  left  them  be  not  sufficient  for  their  support. 

Art.  1486.  When  the  natural  father  has  not  left  legitimate  cnildren,  or  descend- 
ants, the  natural  child  or  children  acknowledged  bv  him  may  receive  from  him,  by 
donations  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa,  to  the  amount  o{  the  following  proportions,  to  wit: 

One-fourth  of  his  property,  if  he  leave  legitimate  ascendants  or  legitimate  brothers 
or  sisters  or  descendants  from  such  brothers  and  sisters;  and  one- third  if  he  leave  only 
more  remote  collateral  relations. 

Art.  1487.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  father  disposes,  in  favor  of  his  natural  children, 
of  the  portion  permitted  him  by  law  to  dispose  of,  he  is  bound  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of 
his  property  in  favor  of  hia  legitimate  relations;  every  other  disposition  shall  be  null, 
except  those  which  he  may  make  in  favor  of  some  public  institution. 

Art.  1488.  Natural  fathers  and  mothers  can,  in  no  case,  dispose  of  property  in 
favor  of  their  adulterine  or  incestuous  children,  unless  to  the  mere  amount  of  what 
is  necessary  to  their  sustenance,  or  to  procure  them  an  occupation  or  profession  by 
which  to  support  themselves. 

Art.   3556.  Signification  of  words. — 8.  Children. — Under  this  name  are  compre- 

Deflnltlons.  hended,  not  only  the  children  of  the  first  degree,  but  the  grand- 

children, greatgrandchildren,  and  all  other  descendants  m  the 
direct  line. 

Natural  children,  even  though  recognized,  make  no  part  of  the  children  properly 
so  called,  unless  they  have  been  legitimated. 

Hair's  Aimotated  Revised  Statutes  of  Louisiana,  1915. 

Sec.  4142.  That^so  much  of  the  article  two  hundred  and  seventeen  as  abolishes  all 
LesitiBuitioiL  other  modes  of  legitimation  except  that  by  marriage,  be,  and  ^e 

same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  that  law  seventh,  title  fifteenth,  of 
the  fourth  Partidas,  which  was  repealed  by  said  article  of  the  code,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  revived ;  and  that  natural  fathers  and  mothers  shall  have  power  to  legitimate 
their  natural  children,  bv  acts  declaratory  of  their  intentions,  made  before  a  notary 
and  two  witnesses.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a 
white  parent  from  legitimating  a  colored  child,  nor  to  prevent  a  person  of  color  from 
legitimating  his  colored  children:  Provided,  The  natural  children  are  tlie  issue  of 
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parente  who  might,  at  the  time  of  conception,  have  contracted  marriago:  And  pro- 
vided, That  there  do  not  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  parent  legitimating  his  natural 
ol&pring,  ascendants  or  legitimate  descendants. 

Another  wajr  of  legitimating  natural  children  is,  where  a  father  declares  bv  writio^ 
executed  by  ms  own  hand,  or  which  he  causes  to  be  executed  by  a  notary  pul>lic,  and 
attested  by  three  witnesses,  that  he  acknowledges  such  a  one  for  his  son,  designating 
him  expressly  by  name.  But  in  such  acknowledgment  the  father  ought  not  to  say 
he  is  his  natural  son;  for  if  he  does  the  Intimation  will  have  no  effect.  Likewise, 
where  a  man  has  several  children  by  a  concubine  (amiga),  and  he  acknowledges  one 
of  them  only  in  writing,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned;  by  such  acknowledgment, 
the  other  brothers  and  sisters  ^ill  be  legitimated,  though  no  mention  be  made  of 
them,  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  inherit  the  estate  of  their  fath^,  as  effectually  as 
the  one  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  writing.  And  what  we  say  in  this  and  the 
preceding  laws,  is  to  be  so  understood  that  they  who  are  therein  mentioned  as  being 
legitimated,  can  inherit  both  the  estates  of  their  fathers  and  other  relations. 

Sec.  4f43,  Natural  fathers  and  mothers  shall  have  power  to  legitimate  their 
natural  cliildren,  by  acts  declaratory  of  their  intentions,  made  before  a  notary  public 
and  two  witnesses:  Provided^  That  there  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  such 
children,  no  other  legal  impediments  to  the  intermarriage  of  their  natural  father  and 
mother  except  those  resulting  from  color  or  the  institution  of  slaverv. 
Sec.  4453.  All  private  or  religious  marriages  contracted  in  this  State,  at  anv  time 
^^^^^  pre\'ious  to  tne  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  valid  and  bind- 

^*"^^^  mg,  and  as  having  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  said  marriages 

had  been  contracted  with  all  the  formalities  and  forms  prescribed  b^  the  laws  then 
existinff:  Provided,  That  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  act  the 
parties  navin^  contracted  such  private  or  religious  marriages  shall,  by  an  aullientic 
act  before  a  duly  commissioned  notary  public,  if  they  reside  in  the  State,  or  before 
a  competent  officer,  if  they  reside  in  another  State,  or  before  a  L'nited  States  am- 
bassaoor,  charg^  d'affaires,  or  consul  or  vice  consul,  if  they  reside  in  a  foreign 
country,  make  a  declaration  of  their  marriage,  the  date  on  which  it  was  contracts, 
the  names,  sex  and  ages  of  the  children  bom  of  said  marriages,  acknowledging  said 
children  as  their  legitimate  offspring,  and  in  accepting  the  nenefit  of  this  act  bind 
and  obligate  themselves  to  perform  all  the  duties  and  to  assume  all  the  obligations 
imposed  DV  existing  laws  in  relation  to  civil  marriages,  and  to  abide  by  the  sajne:  And 
proiidedy  That  no  marriage  shall  be  ratified,  nor  the  issue  of  such  marriage  legiti- 
matized by  or  according  to  the  pro\'isions  of  this  act,  when  there  existed,  at  the  date 
of  such  private  or  religious  marnaee,  or  at  any  time  since,  any  other  legal  impediment 
to  the  marriage  of  the  parties  to  the  private  or  religious  marriage  than  that  of  race  or 
color. 

Sec  4454.  All  marriages,  duly  legalized  as  aforesaid,  shall  have,  from  the  date  on 
which  they  were  privately  or  religiously  contracted,  full  force  and  effect  as  if  they 
had  been  contracted  with  all  the  formalities  and  forms  required  by  the  then  existing 
laws,  and  the  children  born  of  said  marriages  and  acknowledged  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  existing  laws  to  legitimate 
children. 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  law. — ^The  law  applies  to  acknowledged 
illegitimate  children.    (Laws  1914,  no.  20,  sec.  ^I  (f  12),  as  am^ided  by  Laws  1916, 

no.  243.) 

MAINE. 

Revised  Statutes.  1916.    Ch.  29. 

BMldeace  aad  legit-  Sectio n  1 .  Settlements,  subjecting  towns  to  pay  for  the  svpport of 
imatioA.  persons  on  account  of  their  poverty  or  distress,  are  acquired  aa 

follows: 

III.  Children,  legitimate  or  ineg;itimate^do  not  acquire  a  settlement  by  birth  in  the 
town  where  thev  are  born.  Illegitimate  children  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother, 
at  the  time  of  their  birth,  but  wnen  the  parents  of  such  children  bom  after  March  24, 
1864,  intermarry,  they  are  decerned  legitunate  and  have  the  settlement  of  the  father. 

Ch.65. 

Divoree.  Sec.  13.  A  divorce  does  not  bar  the  issue  of  the  marriage  irom 

inheriting,  or  affect  their  rights. 
Sec.  16.  When  a  marriage  is  annulled  on  ar(x>unt  of  the  consanguinity  or  affinity 
Void  marriaees        ®^  ^^^  parties,  the  issue  is  illegitimate;  but  when  on  account  A 
'       nonage,  insanity  or  idiocy,  the  issue  is  the  legitimate  issue  of  the 
parent  capable  of  contracting  marriage. 
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8i3C.  17.  Wlien  a  marriage  is  annulled  od  account  of  a  prior  marriage,  and  the  parties 
contracted  the  second  miuriage  in  good  faith,  believing  that  a  pricNr  husband  or  wife 
was  dead,  that  fact  shall  be  stated  in  the  decree  of  nullity;  and  the  ismie  of  such  second 
marriage,  begotten  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  is  the  legitimate  issue  of  the 
parent  capable  df  contracting. 

Ch.  72. 

Sec.  36.  Before  such  petition  is  granted,  written  consent  to  such  adoption  must  be 
Ad  vtioB.  given  by  the  child,  if  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years^  and  by  each  of 

^^  nis  living  parents,  if  not  hopelessly^  insane  or  mtemperate;  or, 

when  a  divorce  has  been  decreed  to  either  parent,  written  consent  by  the  parent 
entitled  to  the  ciistody  of  the  child;  or  such  consent  by  one  parent,  when,  after  such 
notice  to  the  other  parent  as  the  judge  deems  proper  and  practicable,  such  other 
parent  is  considered  by  the  judge  unfit  to  have  the  custody  of  tho  child.  If  there  are 
no  such  parents,  or  if  the  parents  have  abandoned  the  child  and  ceaaed  to  provide 
far  its  support,  consent  may  be  ^ven  by  the  legal  guardian;  if  no  such  guardian,  then 
by  the  next  of  lin  in  the  State;  if  no  such  kin,  then  by  some  person  appointed  b^''  the 
judge  to  act  in  the  proceedings  as  the  next  friend  of  such  child;  if  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  such  consent  may  be  given  by  the  mother 
of  such  child. 

Ch.  80. 

Sec.  3.  An  illegitimate  child  bom  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 

raflMttM«M      mA  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ouc  thousaud  eight  hundred  ana  sixtv-four,  is  the  heir 

juJjjg^T**  of  his  parents  who  intermarry.    And  any  sucfi  child,  bom  at 

any  time,  is  the  heir  of  his  mother.  And  if  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  adopts  him  or  her  into  his  family,  or  in  writing  acknowled^ 
before  some  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public,  that  he  is  the  father,  such  child 
is  also  the  heir  of  his  or  her  &ther.  And  m  each  case  such  child  and  its  issue  shall 
inherit  from  its  parents  respectively,  and  from  their  lineal  and  collateral  kindred, 
and  these  from  such  child  and  its  issue  the  same  as  if  legitimate. 

Ch.  102.' 

Sec.  1.  When  a  woman  pregnant  with  a  child,  which,  if  born  alive,  may  be  a 

Tn  »i*kauL  bastard,  or  who  has  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  accuses  any 

e^dtonT*^    ^^^'  ^^'^  ^^  being  the  father  thereof,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace, 

and  requests  a  prosecution  against  him,  such  lustice  shall  take  her 
accusatkm  and  examination  on  oath,  respecting  the  accused,  and  the  time  and  place 
when  and  where  the  child  was  b^otten,  as  correctly  as  they  can  be  described,  and 
such  other  circumstances  as  he  deems  useful  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

Sec.  2.  He  may  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  accused,  directed 
to  the  sheriff  of  any  coimty  in  whidi  the  accused  ia  supposed  to  reside,  or  to  either 
of  his  deputies,  or  to  a  constable  of  any  town  in  such  county  accompanied  by  such 
accusation  and  examination. 

Sec.  3.  When  the  accused  is  brought  before  such  or  any  other  justice,  he  may  be 
required  to  ^ve  bond  to  the  complainant,  with,  sufficient  sureties,  in  such  reasonable 
sum  as  the  j[uBtice  orders,  conditioned  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  the 
supreme  judicial  or  superior  court  for  the  county  in  which  she  resides,  and  for  his 
abiding  the  order  of  the  court  thereon;  and  if  he  does  not  give  it,  he  snail  be  com- 
mitted to  jail  until  he  does.  The  cost  of  commitment  and  board  of  the  accused  while 
so  in  jail  shall  be  paid  by  the  ooimty  in  which  said  iail  is  situated.  If  he  gives  the 
required  bond  after  said  commitment,  he  shall  be  liberated  upon  the  payment  of 
cost  of  commitment  and  board. 

Sec.  4.  If  at  such  next  or  any  subsequent  term,  the  complainant  is  not  delivered 
of  her  child,  or  is  unable  to  attend  court,  or  £^ows  other  good  reason,  the  cause  may 
^  be  continued;  and  the  bond  shall  remain  in  force  until  final  judgment,  unless  the 
"  sureties  of  the  accused  surrender  him  in  court  at  any  time  before  final  judgment, 
which  they  may  do,  and  thereupon  they  shall  be  discharged;  and  he  shall  be  com- 
mitted until  a  new  bond  is  given. 

Sec  5.  Before  proceeding  to  trial,  the  complainant  must  file  a  declaration,  stating 
that  she  has  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  begotten  by  the  accused,  and  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  it  was  begotten,  with  as  much  precision  as  the  case  admits; 
and  that  being  put  on  the  discovery  of  the  truth  during  the  time  of  her  travail,  she 
accused  the  respondent  of  being  the  father  of  her  child,  and  that  she  has  been  con- 
stant in  such  accusation. 
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Sec.  6.  When  the  complainant  has  made  said  accusation;  been  examined  on  oith 
aforesaid;  been  put  upon  the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  such  accusation  at  the  time  of 
her  travaj],  and  thereupon  has  accused  the  same  man  with  bein^  the  father  of  the 
child  of  which  she  is  about  to  be  delivered ;  has  continued  constant  in  such  accusation, 
and  prosecutes  him  as  the  father  of  such  child  before  such  court;  he  shall  be  held  to 
answer  to  such  complaint;  and  she  may  be  a  witness  in  the  trial. 

Sec.  7.  If,  on  such  issue,  the  jury  finds  the  respondent  not  ^Hty.  he  shall  be 
discharged;  but  if  they  find  him  guilty,  or  the  facts  in  the  declaration  filed  are 
admitted  by  default  or  on  demurrer,  he  shall  be  adjudged  the  father  of  said  child; 
stand  charged  with  its  maintenance,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother,  as  the  court 
orders;  and  shall  be  ordered  to  pav  the  complainant  her  costs  of  -suit  and  for  the 
expense  of  her  delivery,  and  of  her  nursing,  medicine  and  medical  attendance, 
during  the  period  of  her  sickness  and  convalescence,  and  of  the  support  of  such  child 
to  the  date  of  rendition  of  iudgment;  and  shall  give  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties 
approved  by  the  coiut,  or  oy  the  clerk  of  said  court,  in  term  time,  or  in  vacation, 
to  the  complainant  to  perform  said  order,  and  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties  so 
approved,  to  the  town  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  such  cliild,  and  be  committed 
until  he  gives  them.  The  latter  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
for  the  use  of  such  town.  If  the  respondent  does  not  comply  with  that  part  of  the 
order  relative  to  payment  of  expenses  and  costs  of  suit,  execution  may  issue  therefor 
as  in  actions  of  tort.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  8^1.) 

Sue.  8.  No  woman,  whose  accusation  and  examination  on  oath  have  been  taken 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  her  request,  shall  make  a  settlement  with  the  father,  or 
give  him  any  discharge  to  bar  or  anect  such  complaint,  if  objected  to  in  writing  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  interested  in  her  support  or  tbe  child's. 

Sec.  9.  A  town  prosecuting  in  behalf  of  the  complainant,  is  liable  to  the  respond- 
ent, if  he  prevails,  for  his  costs  of  court,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  the  case;  or 
the  court  may,  on  his  motion,  enter  judgment  against  the  town  for  such  costs,  and 
issue  execution  thereon. 

Sec  10.  When  the  father  of  such  bastard  child  has  remained  for  six  months  in 
jail,  without  being  able  to  comply  with  tlie  order  of  the  court,  he  may  be  liberated 
by  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath,  as  persons  committed  on  execution;  but  he  shall 
give  fifteen  days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  to  the  mother,  if  living,  and  to  the 
clerk  of  the  town  where  the  child  has  its  legal  settlement,  if  in  the  State.  The  moth» 
and  said  town  may,  after  such  liberation,  recover  of  him  by  action  of  debt  any  sum 
of  money,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  court.  (As 
amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  158.) 

Sec.  11.  When  the  complainant  dies  before  trial,  her  executor  or  administrator 
may  prosecute  her  action  to  filial  judgment;  and  in  case  of  jud^ent  i^^nst  tiie 
respondent,  the  bond  for  performance  of  the  order  of  court,  requu-ed  by  section  7, 
shall  run  to  such  executor  or  administrator,  who,  after  payment  of  the  costs  of  prose* 
cution,  shall  appropriate  to  the  support  of  the  child  the  money  recovered  of  the 
respondent. 

Cb.  126. 

Sec.  8.  If  a  woman  is  willingly  delivered  in  secret  of  the  issue  of  her  body,  which 

would  be  a  bastard  if  born  alive,  and  conceals  the  death  thereof. 

Concealment  of  Bo  that  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  bom  dead,  or  alive  and 

birtht  and  deatbs.       was  murdered,  she  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 

more  than  three  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars;  and  she  may  be  charged  with  such  offense,  and  also  with  the  murder  of  such 
child,  in  the  same  indictment,  and  convicted  and  punished  for  either,  according 
to  the  verdict. 

Note. — A  place  maintained  by  one  who  receives  illegitimate  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  falls  under  the  designation  "boarding  house  for  children"  regu- 
lated by  chapter  04,  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  58.    (Laws  1917,  ch.  149.) 
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MARYLAND.' 

Public  General  Laws,  1004. 
Art.  VI. 

SECTION  11.  The  said  courte  [orphanfl'  courts]  may  also    bind  out   aa  appren- 
Apprtntlceahip.       *^^^    *    *         illegitimate  children    *    *    *. 

Art.  XII  (as  amended  by  Laws  1912,  cb.  163). 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland^  That   Article  XII 

Tn  •Mm  ®^  ^®  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of  Maryland  of  the  year 

ee^SunT*^  ''^'  ^^^  ^®  hereby  repealed  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  appli- 
cable to  cases  heret4Dfore  commenced  or  hereafter  commenced 
where  the  bastard  child  was  born  or  begotten  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
the  said  article  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  reenacted,  with  amendments,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  And  be  it  enacted^  That  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  Kaltimore  C'ity,  having  criminal  jurisdiction, 
shall,  upon  written  information  given  him  under  oath,  of  any  woman  being  pregnant 
witji  or  having  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  by  his  warrant,  cause  sucn  woman 
to  be  brou|:ht  before  him,  and  shall  cause  said  woman  upon  failure  to  disclose  the 
father  of  said  infant  as  prescribed  by  section  2  of  this  act.  to  give  bond  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  with  ^ood  and  sufHcient  securities  in  the  penalty  of  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $500,  conditioned  that  she  will  indemnify  the  county  or  citv,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  any  charge  that  may  accrue  for  maintenance  and  support  of  said  child  and  upon 
neglect  or  refusal  to  give  such  bond,  the  justice  of  the  peace  may  commit  her  to  lail, 
or  any  other  institution,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  until  such  bond  be 
given:  Provided^  however ^  That  the  justice  of  the  peace  may  suspend  sentence  and 
parole  the  said  woman  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  whenever  any  woman  who  has  been  delivered  of 
or  who  is  pr^nant  with  a  bastard  child,  shall  in  writing  under  oath,  accuse  any  person 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace^  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  being  the  father  of  the 
said  bastard  child,  such  justice  of  the  peace  shall  by  his  warrant  cause  such  person  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  if  the  said  accused  person  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  County 
or  City  of  Baltimore,  as  the  case  may  be.  then  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  transmit 
a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  County  or  City  of  Baltimore,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which 
said  accused  person  is  to  be  found,  who  shall  cause  the  arrest  of  the  said  accused 
person  and  deliver  him  into  custody  of  an  officer  of  the  County  or  Citv  of  Baltimore, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  which  the  said  warrant  issued,  to  be  taken  before  said  justice 
of  the  peace. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  upon  the  appearance  of  said  accused  person,  the 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  pass  an  order  requiring  said  accused  person  to  give  bond  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500,  with  gpod  and  sufficient  securi- 
ties, conditioned  that  he  will  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
from  which  said  warrant  issued,  or  the  criminal  court  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  to  any  later  term  of  such  court,  after  the  birth  of  said  child,  in  default 
of  such  security  J  said  accused  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
until  such  bondf  is  given  or  until  final  judgment  is  rendered  by  said  court,  in  case  the 
bond  provided  for  by  this  section  shall  be  forfeited,  the  court  may  from  time  to  time 
direct  that  the  proceeds  thereof  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  said 
bastard  cluld. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  at  the  hearing  before  said  justice  of  the  peace,  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  take  down  and  reduce  to  writing  the  testimony  of  the  woman  making 
complaint,  together  with  the  cross-examination  of  said  woman  by  the  accused,  or  his 
attorney,  which  testimony  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  said  woman,  and  he  shall 
transmit  the  same  with  the  original  papers  in  the  case  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
or  to  the  criminal  court  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such  testi- 
mony fi^all  be  admitted  in  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  accused  person  under  section  5 
of  this  act,  if  said  accusing  witness  should  die  prior  to  the  time  of  such  trial. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  immediately  upon  the  passa^  of  said  order,  said 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  transmit  the  original  papers  and  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
had  before  him  to  said  circuit  court  or  the  criminal  court  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thereupon,  but  not  before  said  woman  shall  have  been  delivered,  the 
same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  other  criminal  cases,  and  if  the  accused  person 

"  ~~  *  " 

>  Tfaeite  laws  are  also  contained  in  Annotated  Code  1911  and  1914,  under  article  and  section  numbers  oor 
responding  to  ibose  of  tbe  oodiflcatlon  of  1904. 
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shall  be  found  guilty  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  court,  if  the  case  be  tried  befors 
the  court,  the  court  sliali  immediately  order  such  person  to  give  bond  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500,  with  goad  and  sufficient  securities  condi- 
tioned to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  said  child,  to  the  mother,  or  to  the 
person  having  said  child  in  custody,  or  to  tne  County  or  to  the  City  of  Baltimore,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  said  child  be  a  public  charge,  imtil  said  child  reacheB  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  or  during  the  life  of  such  child  if  said  child  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  $15  per  month,  as  the  court  shall  by  order  direct,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of  such  accused  person,  and  furtiber  to  pay  the 
whole  or  such  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  said  mother  during  her  confine- 
ment as  the  court  may  direct  and  to  pay  the  reajsonable  funeral  expenses  of  said  child 
if  he  or  she  shall  die  imder  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  default  of  such  bond  he  shall  be 
conmiitted  to  jail  or  the  house  of  correction  until  said  bond  be  given,  but  notezceeding 
two  years. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  court  upon  the  trial  of  said  person  accused  of 
being  the  father  of  the  said  bastard  child,  may  m  its  discretion  pass  an  order  directing 
the  mother  thereof  to  give  a  bond  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $500  with  ^ood  and  suffi- 
cient securities,  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  conditioned  th^tshe  will  indemnify  the 
county  or  city,  as  the  case  mav  be,  from  any  charge  that  may  accrue  for  Uie  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  said  child  until  said  child  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
upon  neglect  or  refusal  to  give  such  bond,  the  court  may  commit  her  to  jail  or  other 
institution  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  until  such  bcxid  is  given,  provided, 
however,  that  the  court  may  suspend  sentence  and  parole  the  said  woman  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Sec.  7.  ATid  he  it  enacted^  That  all  bonds  or  rec<^;nizances  required  under  this  act 
to  be  taken  or  given  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  £all  be  immediately  returned  by 
said  justice  of  the  p^e  (a  copy  thereof  being  retained  by  the  said  justice  of  the  peace), 
to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  or  the  criminal  court  of  Baltimore  City, 
as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  record  said  bonds  or  recognizances 
together  with  anv  other  bonds  or  recognizances  taken  or  given  by  the  order  of  the  court 
therein  among  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  \t  enacted.  That  the  court  may  from  time  to  time,  upon  petition 
of  any  interested  party,  change  or  modify  its  order  directing  the  amount  that  the 
father  shall  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  said  child,  ten  days'  notice  in 
writing  mailed  to  or  left  at  the  last  known  address  of  the  opposite  party  shall  be  suffi- 
cient service. 

Sec.  9.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  or  the  criminal 
court  of  Baltimore  City,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  take  such  action  and  shall  have 
auUioritv  io  direct  the  issue  of  such  writs  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  the  bonds 
provided  for  by  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  upon  the  death  of  the  father  after  giving  the 
bond  required  in  section  5,  the  court  may,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  death  oi  the 
said  father,  summon  the  personal  representatives  and  heirs  of  the  said  &tber  and  the 
seciurities  upon  the  bona  given  as  required  by  section  5,  if  such  parties  be  within 
the  State,  and  the  mother  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  saidt  child,  and  upon 
proof  being  oCtcred  to  the  court  of  the  amount  of  we  estate  of  the  said  decedent  father, 
and  upon  any  other  points  upon  which  the  court  desires  to  hear  testimony,  the  court 
may,  m  its  discretion,  direct  and  order  such  sum  or  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  mother 
or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  child,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  thereof 
out  of  the  father's  estate  as  may  appear  to  the  court  to  be  just  and  proper.  In  no 
case,  however,  shall  the  mother  or  other  person  in  charge  of  said  child  receive  msx^ 
than  $500  or  more  than  one-half  the  amount  that  each  of  his  legitimate  children, 
if  any,  would  receive,  or  more  than  one-half  the  amount  the  descendants,  if  any,  ol  a 
deceased  legitimate  child  would  receive  as  a  class,  if  the  father  had  died  intestate. 
All  money  ]3aid  or  ordered  to  he  paid  under  this  section  shall  be  charged  aa  a  debt 
or  debts  against  the  estate  of  the  said  deceased  father,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  or 
sums  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  court  under  this  section,  the  bond  given  under  sec- 
tion 5  shall  be  cancelled  and  the  sureties  thereon  discharged. 

Sec.  11.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  prosecutions  under  this  act  may  be  commenced 
within  two  years  from  the  delivery  of  the  mother  of  the  bastard  child,  except  that 
where  the  person  accused  has  made  payments  for  the  maintenance  and  supix>rt  of  the 
said  child,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  prosecution  be  started  within  two  years  from 
the  last  payment  by  the  accused  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  said  bayard 
child. 

Skc.  12.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  whenever  any  principal,  surety,  or  other  person 
in  interest,  upon  competent  testimony,  makes  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
court  in  wnicn  a  boncf  in  any  bastardy  case  is  entered  upon,  that  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  the  child  or  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  ail  dues  arising  under  said  bond,  or 
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for  any  other  reason,  the  bond  should  be  dist'han^ed,  the  court  may  make  such  order 
of  discharge,  annullment  or  cancellation  of  the  bond,  or  such  other  order  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  court  to  dischai^^  the  obligors  on  the  bond. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  Article  12  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of 
Maryland  of  l^e  year  1904  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  so  far  as  the  same  ia 
applicable  to  cases  heretofore  commenced  or  hereafter  commenced  where  the  bastar[d]y 
cnild  was  bom  or  begotten  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the » unconstitutionality  of  any  part  of  or  any 
section  of  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other  part  or  section  thereof. 

Art.  XLVI. 

Sec.  29.  If  any  man  shall  have  a  child  or  children  by  any  woman  whom  he 
i^ritUBAti  afterwards  marry,  such  child  or  c&ildren,  if  acknowledged 

ijegituiiAtion.  ^    ^^  man,  shall,  in  \'irtue  of  such  marriage  and  acknowled^ent, 

be  hereby  legitimated  and  capable  in  law  to  inherit  and  transmit  inheritance  as  if  born 
in  wedlock. 
Sec.  30.  The  illegitimate  child  or  children  of  any  female,  and  the  issue  of  any 

such  illegpltimate  child  or  children  shall  be  capable  in  law  to 
mneritaiiM.  ^^^  ^^^  inherit  both  real  and  personal  estate  from  their  mother. 

or  from  each  other,  or  from  the  descendants  of  eacn  other,  as  the  case  may  be;  ana 
whore  such  illegitimate  child  or  children  shall  die,  leaving  no  descendants,  or  brothers 
or  sisters,  or  the  descendants  of  such  brothers  and  sisters,  then  and  in  that  case,  the 
mother  of  such  illegitimate  child  or  children,  if  living,  shall  inherit  both  real  and 
personal  estate  from  such  ill^timate  child  or  children;  and  if  the  mother  be  dead, 
uien  and  in  that  case  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  mother  shall  inherit  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  such  illegitimate  child  or  children  in  like  manner  as  if  such  illegitimate  child 
or  children  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Art.  XCIII. 

Sec.  134.  The  illegitimate  child  or  children  of  any  female,  and  the  issue  of  any 
such  illeptimate  child  or  children  shall  be  capable  to  take  rebl  or  personal  estate 
from  their  mother,  or  from  each  other,  or  from  tne  descendants  of  each  other,  in  like 
manner  as  if  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Revised  Laws,  1902. 
Ch.  83. 

Sbctton  13.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  infant  under  two  years  of  ac^e,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  this  Commonwealth  and  who  has  previously  borne  a  good 
.i95!?  oidmaA^nt  character,  may,  in  writing  signed  by  her,  and  with  the  consent 
S5?i^  of  SSi  o^  8^^  State  board  of  charity,  give  up  such  infant  to  said  board 
todj;  adopuon.         for  adoption;  and  said  State  board,  if  it  deems  such  action  for  the 

public  interest,  may,  in  its  discretion  and  on  such  conditions  as 
it  may  impose,  receive  such  infant  and  provide  therefor.  Such  surrender  by  the 
mother  shall  operate  as  a  consent  by  her  to  any  adoption  subsequently  approved  by 
said  board. 

Sec.  17.  Whoever  receives  an  infant  under  the  age  of  three  years  for  board  or  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  adoption  shall  use  due  diugence  to  ascertain  wheUier  it  is 
illegitimate,  ana  if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  he  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  State  board  of  charity  of  such  reception.  The  members,  officers  or  agents  of  said 
board  may  enter  and  inspect  any  building  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  such 
illegitimate  infant  is  boarded  and  remove  it,  if  they  beheve  that,  by  reason  of  neglect, 
abuse  or  other  cause,  its  removal  is  necessary  to  preserve  its  life.  Such  infant  shall 
be  in  the  custody  of  said  board  which  shall  make  provision  therefor  according  to  law. 

Sec.  18.  Whoever  receives  an  infant  for  board  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  adop- 
tion, as  described  in  the  preceding  section,  and  its  parents  shall,  if  required l)y  the 
State  board  of  charity  or  its  officers,  give  true  answers,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  extends, 
as  to  the  parentj^e.  residence  and  place  of  settlement  of  said  infant;  and  the  parent  or 
parents  of  such  child  shall,  if  required  by  the  State  board  of  charity  or  the  overseers  of 
the  ixK>r  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  person  receiving  said  infant  resides,  give 
satislactory  security  to  said  board  or  overseers  for  its  maintenance. 

Sec.  19.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year. 
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Ch.  84. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  [State  board  of  charity]  shall  ascertain  whether  ^ny  paupers  in 

State  institutions  under  its  supervision  or  that  of  the  State  board  of 
ceSS^S"*^    ^'^   insanity  have  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  shall  cause 

the  laws  relative  to  the  support  by  cities  and  towns  of  sane  State 
paupers  to  be  enforced,  and  shall  prosecute  all  cases  of  bastardv  if  the  mother  has  no 
settlement  in  this  Commonwealth.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1909,  ch.  208.) 

Ch.  133. 

Sec.  3.  An  illegitimate  child  shall  be  heir  of  his  mother  and  of  any  maternal  ances- 
Inherltanoe  ^^'  ^^    ^^^  lawful  issue  of  an  illegitimate  perscMi  shall  represent 

such  person  and  take  by  descent  any  estate  which  such  peraon 

would  have  taken  if  living. 
Sbg.  4.  If  an  iUegitimate  child  dies  intestate  and  without  issue  who  may  lawfully 

inherit  his  estate,  such  estate  shall  descend  to  his  mother  or,  if  she  is  not  living,  to 

the  persons  who  would  have  been  entitled  thefeto  by  isheritaiice  through  his  motW 

if  he  had  been  a  le^timate  child. 
Sec.  5.  An  illegitimate  child  whose  parents  have  intermarried,  and  whose  father 
LegitiinatioiL  has  acknowledged  him  as  his  child,  shall  be  considered  Intimate. 

Ch.  151. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  person,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  husband  or  wife  with  whom  the  marriage 

Marriacei.  ^  ^°  force,  enters  into  a  subsequent  marriage  contract  vrith  due 

*"^^  legal  ceremony  and  the  parties  thereto  live  together  thereafter  as 

husband  and  wife,  and  such  subsequent  marriage  contract  was  entered  into  by  one 

ot  the  parties  in  good  faith,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  former  husband  or  wife  was 

dead,  that  the  former  marriage  had  been  annulled  by  a  divorce,  or  without  knowledge 

of  such  former  marriage,  they  shall,  after  the  impediment  to  their  marriage  has  been 

removed  by  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  other  party  to  the  former  marriage,  if  they 

continue  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  one  of  them, 

be  held  to  have  been  le^illy  married  from  and  after  the  removal  ot  such  impediment, 

and  the  issue  of  such  subsequent  marriage  shall  be  considered  as  the  legitimate. issue 

of  both  parents. 

Sec.  12.  The  issue  of  a  marriage  which  is  declared  void  by  reason  of  consan- 

Void  marrUfffts.       guinity  or  affinity  between  the  parties  shall  be  illegitimate. 

Sec  13.  The  issue  of  a  marriage  which  is  declared  void  by  reason  of  nonage,  insanity 
or  idiocy  of  either  party  shall  be  the  Intimate  issue  of  tne  parent  who  was  capable 
of  contracting  the  marriage. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  or  after  a  decree  of  nullity,  the  court  shall  have  similar  power  to 
make  orders  relative  to  the  care^  custody  and  maintenance  of  the  minor  children  d 
the  parties  as  upon  a  decree  of  divorce. 

Ch.  152. 

Sec  22.  A  divorce  for  adultery  committed  by  the  wife  shall  not  affect  the  Intimacy 
DiToroe  ^^  ^^^  issue  of  the  marriage,  but  such  legitimacy,  if  questioned, 

shall  be  tried  and  determined  according  to  tiie  course  of  the 
common  law. 

Ch.  212. 

Sec  17.  A  woman  who  conceals  the  death  of  issue  of  her  body,  which  if  bom  alive 

would  be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  can  not  be  ascertained  whether  it 

btrtlis^anddeathi!      ^^  ^^P  *^^^®  <^^»  ^  ^^^^  alive,  whether  it  was  murdered,  shall 

be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec  18.  A  woman  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  bastard  child  may  also  be 
charged  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  crime  described  in  the  preceding  section; 
and  if  she  is  acquitted  of  murder,  she  may  be  convicted  of  the  concealment. 

Laws  of  1902,  ch.  310  (Supplement  to  Revised  Laws,  1902-1906,  p.  1296). 

Sec  1.  If  a  marriage  is  declared  void  by  reason  of  a  prior  marriage  of  either  party 
Void  manlaces       *"^^  ^®  court  finds  that  the  second  marriage  was  contracted  witn 

the  full  belief  of  the  party  who  was  capable  of  contracting  the 
second  marriage  that  the  former  husband  or  wife  was  dead,  or  that  the  former  marriage 
was  void,  or  that  a  divorce  had  been  decreed  which  left  the  party  to  the  former  marriage 
free  to  marry  again,  such  finding  shall  be  stated  in  the  decree,  and  the  issue  of  toe 
second  marriage,  if  born  or  begotten  before  the  second  marriage  was  declared  void, 
shall  be  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  parent  capable  of  contracting  the  marriage. 
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f^BC.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  and  it  shall  apply  to  proceedings 
pending  upon  or  instituted  after  its  passage,  although  such  second  marriage  may 
nave  beed  contracted  before  its  passage. 

Laws  of  1913,  ch.  5fi3,  p.  48a 
An  act  relative  to  illegitimate  children  and  their  maintenance. 

8ec.  1.  Whoever,  not  being  the  husband  of  a  woman,  gets  her  with  child  shall  be 

niegitlBuicy  pro-  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Proceedings  under  any  section  of  this 
eeedinffs.  act  may  be  begun  in  the  municipal,  district  or  police  court  having 

jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  the  defendant  lives,  and  if  there  be  no  such  court, 
then  in  any  municipal,  district  or  police  court  in  the  county;  or  in  the  municipal, 
district  or  police  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  the  mother  of  the 
illegitimate  child  lives:  and  if  there  be  no  such  court,  then  in  any  municipal,  district 
or  police  court  in  the  county.  If  no  court  has  jurisdiction  as  aforesaid,  proceedings 
may  be  begun  before  a  trial  justice  in  the  county  where  such  defendant  or  such 
mother  lives. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  defendant  pleads  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  or  is  found  guilty,  the 
court  or  justice  shall  enter  a  judgment  adjudging  him  the  father  of  such  child;  but 
such  adjudication  shall  not  be  made  after  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  against  the  objection  of 
the  defendant,  until  the  child  is  bom  or  the  court  or  justice  finds  that  the  mother  is 
at  least  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  No  provision  of  law  limiting^  adjourn- 
ments or  continuances  shall  apply  to  proceedings  under  any  section  of  this  act.  At 
the  sitting  when  such  adjudication  is  made,  if  made  after  a  plea  of  not  ^Ity,  the 
defendant  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  superior  court  as  in  other  criminal  cases. 
Such  adjudication,  whether  any  sentence  be  imposed  or  not,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive unless  an  appeal  from  such  adjudication  to  the  superior  court  be  taken  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  or,  if  such  adjudication,  be  made  by  the  superior  court,  unless 
set  aside  upon  an  appeal  taken  not  later  than  three  days  thereafter  under  the  provisions 
of  section  32  of  chapter  219  of  the  Revised  Laws,  or  upon  exceptions.  Such  adjudica- 
tion may  be  entered  by  the  superior  court  notwithstanding  exceptions  have  been 
alleged  or  an  appeal  has  been  taken.  The  court  or  justice  making  such  adjudication 
may  within  one  year  thereafter  grant  a  new  trial  for  any  cause. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  court  or  justice  having  jurisdiction  of  any  case  under  any  section 
of  this  act  becomes  satisfied  that  no  living  child  will  be  born  of  which  the  defendant 
at  the  time  of  making  the  complaint  was  the  father,  or  that  the  defendant  and  the 
mother  have  married  each  other  and  the  child  has  become  or  will  be  the  legitimate 
child  of  the  defendant,  or  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  child,  the  complaint  may  be  dismissed  and  any  adjudication  vacated;  and  if 
the  court  or  justice  certifies  that  such  provision  has  been  made,  no  further  complaint 
shall  be  maintained  under  any  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  child  has  not  been  born  at  the  time  of  such  adjudication,  the  court 
or  justice  haWng  jurisdiction  of  the  case  shall  continue  the  case  from  time  to  time 
until  the  child  is  bom.  At  anv  time  after  such  adjiidication,  after  inquiring  into  the 
respective  means  of  the  defendant  and  the  mother,  the  court  or  justice  having  juris- 
diction of  the  case  may  make  an  order  for  the  pavment  to  the  mother  or  to  a  probation 
officer  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  determined  by  the  court  or  justice  for  the  expenses  of 
the  confinement  of  the  mother,  and  for  failure  to  comply  with  such  order  may  order 
that  the  defendant  be  committed  to  I'ail,  as  fer  a  contempt  of  court,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  months,  unless  he  shall  sooner  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  After  such  adjudication  the  court  or  justice  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case 
may  make  such  order  as  may  be  considered  expedient  relative  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  child,  and  afterward  from  time  to  time  may  revise  and  alter  the  said 
order,  as  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  child  require,  and  the  order  shall  be  binding 
on  all  persons. 

Sec.  6.  After  such  adjudication,  and  after  the  child  has  been  bom,  the  defendant 
shall  be  liable  to  contribute  reasonably  to  the  support  of  the  child  during  minority, 
and  shall  be  subject  upon  the  original  complaint  under  section  one  of  tiiis  act,  to 
all  the  penalties  and  all  the  orders  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  child 
provided  in  the  case  of  a  parent  who  is  found  guilty  of  unreasonably  neglecting  to 
provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  minor  child  by  chapter  456  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  1911  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto;  and  the  prac- 
tice tiiereby  established  shall,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  apply  to  proceedings  under 
this  section  and  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Any  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  whether  such  child  shall  have  been 
begotten  within  or  without  this  commonwealth  and  whether  such  child  shall  have 
been  begotten  before  or  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  who  neglects  or  refuses  to 
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contribute  reaaonably  to  the  support  and  maintenances  of  such  child  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  peimlties 
and  all  the  orders  for  the  support  of  the  child  provided  in  the  case  of  a  parent  who 
is  found  guilty  of  unreasonaoly  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  minor  child  by  chapter  456  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1911  *  and  acts  in  amend- 

1  An  act  to  make  tmllarm  the  law  relating  to  desertion  and  nonsapport  of  wife  by  hosband  or  of  children 
y  by  either  father  or  mother. 

SEcnoN  1.  Any  husband  who  without  just  cause  deserts  his  wife  or  minor  child  or  children/ whether  by 

AhAJidAfintAnf  and  F^^K  '"**  another  town  or  city  in  this  commonwealth  or  into  another  State,  and 
uMimnnnrf  feaves  them  or  any  or  either  of  them  without  making  reasonable  provision  for  their 

nonnippozx.  support,  and  an  y  hasband  who  imrcasonably  neglects  or  refuses  to  proTide  for  the 

support  and  maintenance  of  his  wife  or  minor  child  or  children,  or  abandoiis  or  leaves  them  or  any  or  either 
of  them  in  danger  of  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  public,  and  any  parent,  whether  father  or  mother,  who 
deserts  or  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  Cor  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  or  her  child  or  cal- 
dron under  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  whose  minor  child  by  reason  of  the  ne^ect,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  habits 
of  crime  or  other  vice  of  such  pcu-ent  is  growing  up  without  education,  or  without  salutary  control,  or  without 
proper  physical  care  or  In  circumstances  exposing  such  child  to  lead  an  idle  and  dLsolute  life,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  All  fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
be  ordered  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  probation  officer  under  the  pro\isi(»is  of  section  one  of  diaptcr 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  section  one  of  diapter  three  hundred  and 
thirty-«ight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  to  be  paid  by  sadi  prolwtion  oflloer  to  th» 
wife  or  to  the  city,  town,  corporation,  society  or  person  actually  supporting  the  wife  or  minor  child  or 
children  at  the  time  when  the  sentence  was  imposed,  or  to  the  treaurcr  of  the  Ck)mmonwealth  for  the  use 
of  the  state  board  of  charitv  If  the  minor  child  or  children  have  been  committed  to  add  board. 

Sec.  3.  Proceedings  under  this  act  may  be  begun  upon  complaint  made  under  oath  or  affirmation  by 
the  wife,  or  by  the  duld  or  children,  or  by  any  other  person  against  any  person  guilty  of  any  of  the  above- 
named  offences,  in  the  municipal,  district  or  police  court,  or  before  the  trial  justice  of  the  district  In  which 
the  husband  and  wife,  or  either  of  them,  are  living  or  in  which  they  last  lived  together. 

Sec.  4.  At  anv  time  before  the  trial,  upon  petition  of  the  complainant  and  upon  notice  to  the  defendant, 
the  court,  or  a  judge  thereof  In  vacation,  may  enter  such  temporary  order  as  may  seem  just,  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  deserted  wife  or  children,  or  both,  pendente  lite,  and  may  punish  any  violation  of  such 
order  as  for  oontempt. 

Sec.  5.  Befiwe  the  trial,  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  or  at  the  trial,  <mi  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or 
after  conviction,  if  the  defendant  is  placed  on  probation  or  if  his  sent^ice  is  suspended  ana  he  is  placod  on 
probation  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Revised  I^aws, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  the  oourt  in  its  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  otrcumstances  and  to  tlia 
financial  ability  or  earning  capacity  of  the  defendant,  shall  have  power  to  make  an  order,  which  shidl  be 
subject  to  change  by  the  court  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require,  directing  the  defendant  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  periodically,  for  aterm  not  exceeding  two  years,  to  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  pnv  ovpt 
the  same  to  the  wife  or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  said  minor  child  or  chiUren,  or  to  the  city,  town, 
corporation  or  sodoty  supporting  the  wife  or  minor  child  or  children,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commoo- 
wealth  for  the  use  of  the  State  board  of  ciiarity  when  the  complaint  is  for  ne£lect  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  minor  child  or  minor  children  who  have  been  committeid  to  the  custody  of  said  board;  and  the  court 
shall  also  have  power  to  release  the  deimdant  from  custody  on  probation  for  the  period  so  lUed,  requiring  in 
its  discretion  the  dtfendant  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  surety,  in  such  sum  as  the  court 
or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation  may  order  and  approve.  The  condition  of  the  recognizance  shall  be  that  if 
the  defendant  shall  make  his  or  ner  personal  appearance  in  court,  whenever  ordered  to  do  90,  and  sh^ 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  order  oi  support,  or  of  any  subsequent  modiflcati<m  thereof,  then  the  recog- 
nizance shall  be  void,  but  otherwise  it  shall  oe  of  full  force  and  cflect.  Suit  may  be  brou^t  upon  said  recog- 
nizance by  any  person  authorised  by  the  court,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  suit  shall  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  wife  or  of  the  minor  child  or  children  as  the  court  shall  direct.  (As  amended  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  257. 
see.  453.) 

Skc.  6.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  by  information  and  due  proof  under  oath  that  at  anv  time  durinc  said 
period  of  probation  the  defendant  has  violated  the  terms  oi  the  order,  it  may  forthwitn  proceed  imh  the 
trial  of  the  defendant  under  the  original  charge,  or  sentence  him  <»*  her  under  the  origixtal  conviction,  or 
enforce  the  suspended  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  the  defendant  is  wlmlttCMl  to  ball  pendine  the 
trial  of  the  cause  and  the  bail  shall  be  forfeited,  the  money  or  sum  recovered,  and  in  case  of  the  forfeTturs 
of  the  recognizance  and  enforcement  thereof  by  execution  the  sum  recovered  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  probation  ofTicor,  who  shall  pay  over  the  same  to  the  wife,  or  to 
the  guardian  or  custodian  of  said  minor  coitd  or  children,  or  to  the  city,  town,  corporation  or  society  aup- 
porlTng  the  wife  or  minor  child,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  use  of  the  State  board  of 
charity  when  the  complaint  is  for  neglect  to  i>rovlde  for  the  support  of  a  minor  child  or  of  minor  children 
who  have.been  committed  to  the  custody  of  said  board.  (As  amended  by  Laws  1914,  eh.  520.  and  Laws  1018, 
ch.  267,  sec.  454.) 

Sec.  7.  No  other  or  jgreater  evidence  shall  bo  required  to  prove  the  marriage  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
or  that  the  defendant  is  the  father  or  mother  of  the  child  or  children,  than  is  or  shall  be  required  to  prove 
the  same  facts  in  a  civil  action.    In  no  prosecution  under  this  act  shall  any  existing  statute  or  rule  of  law 

Erohibitiiig  the  disclosure  of  confidential  communications  between  husband  and  wife  apply,  and  both 
usband  and  wife  shall  be  com[)etent  witnesses  to  testify  against  each  other  to  any  and  all  rMevant  matters, 
including  the  fact  of  their  marriage  and  the  parentage  of  the  child  or  children:  Provided,  Tluit  neither  shall 
be  comtvlicd  to  give  evidence  incriminating  himself  or  herself.  Proof  of  the  desertion  of  the  wife,  chiht 
or  children^  and  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  their  suppwt  and  tnnin^tmiy^ 
sliall  bo  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  desertion,  neglect  or  refusal  is  willful  and  without  Just  cause. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sui>crintendcnt,  master  or  kcopcr,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  roforma* 
tory  or  penal  institution  in  which  any  ^)crson  is  confined  i)v  virtue  oia  sentence  imposed  under  the  provlaiOBa 
of  this  act.  providing  that  the  court  imposing  such  sentence  finds  the  wife,  child  or  chUdren  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  such  person  to  be  in  destitute  or  neodv  circumstances,  to  pay  over  to  probation  officer,  at  the 
end  of  each  week  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  cents  for  each  day's  hard  labor  performed  by  the  person  so  confined. 
In  making  the  payment  the  superintendent,  master  or  keeper,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  ctum  of  the  reforma- 
tory or  penal  institution,  shall  state  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  lalxnr  the  payment  is  made,  and  the 
prob;itlon  ofllcer  shall  pay  over  such  sum  promptly  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  minor 
child  or  children  of  the  person  so  conflnen,  or  to  the  city,  town,  coriwrauon  or  society  supporting  the  wife 
or  mmor  child  or  children  at  the  time  when  the  sentence  was  imposed,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  thoOomraen- 
wealth  for  the  use  of  the  State  board  of  charity  when  the  complaint  was  for  neglect  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  minor  child  or  of  minor  children  who  have  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  said  board.  Tib 
amended  by  Laus  1912,  ch.  310.) 
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mcnt  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto;  and  the  practice  thereby  established  shall,  so 
Car  as  it  is  applicable,  apply  to  proceedings  under  this  section.  If  there  has  been 
any  final  adjudication  unaer  this  act^  such  judgment,  order  or  adjudication  shall  bo 
conclusive  on  all  persons  in  proceedings  under  this  section;  otherwise,  the  question 
of  paternity  shall  oe  detemuned  in  proceeding  under  this  section:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  proceedinjgB  shall  be  maiiltainea  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
any  case  where  proceedings  have  been  b^gun  under  chapter  82  of  the  Revised  Laws 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  in  addition  thereto. 

Sec.  8.  Appealed  proceedings  under  this  act  shall  be  placed  on  the  trial  list  for 
each  sitting  of  the  superior  court  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  until  tried,  and  shall 
ha\'e  prec^ence  next  after  the  cases  mentioned  in  section  32  of  chapter  157  of  the 
Revised  Laws. 

Sec  9.  Chapter  82  of  tlie  Revised  Laws  and  all  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  in 
addition  thereto  are  hereby  repealed;  but  this  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  proceeding 
begun  before  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  vear  1913. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  tne  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  1913. 

Settlement  (residenoo). 

Laws  1911,  ch.  669,  sec.  1.  Legal  settlement  may  be  acquired  in  any  city  or  town  in 
the  following  manner  and  not  otherwise: 

Fourth.  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother 
if  she  has  any  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Birth  rcsLstratlon. 

Laws  1912,  ch.  280,  sec.  2.  *  *  *.  If  the  child  is  illegitimate,  the  name  and 
other  facts  relating  to  the  father  shall  not  be  stated  except  at  the  request  in  writing 
of  both  the  father  and  mother  filed  with  the  return    »   >    ». 

R.  L.,  1902,  ch.  29,  sec.  25.  In  any  statement  of  births  and  deaths  printed  by  a  city 
or  town  the  name  of  an  illegitimate  child  or  of  its  parents  *  *  *  shall  not  be  printed, 
but  the  word  ** illegitimate"  *  ♦  *  shall  be  used  in  place  thereof.  A  city  or 
town  which  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  mother  of  such 
child  not  more  than  one  nundred  dollars. 

Note  on  adoption  law. — The  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  mother  of  the  illegiti- 
mate child  (ch.  154,  sec.  2);  also:  "lUe^timacy  shall  in  no  caae  be  expressly  averred 
upon  the  record.''    (Laws  1904,  ch.  302.) 

MICHIGAN. 

Compiled  Laws.  1913. 

Rectio.v  7753.  Complaint  and  examination. — Wlien  any  woman   who   has   been 

delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  or  is  pregnant  with  a  child,  which,  if 
^^lej^iiiiAcj     pro-  lyQYn  alive,  may  be  a  bastard,  snali  make  a  complaint  to  any 

justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  desire  to  institute  a  prosecution 
against  the  person  whom  she  accuses  of  bein^  the  father  of  the  child,  the  justice  shall 
take  her  accusation  and  examination  in  writing,  under  oath,  respecting  the  person 
accused,  the  time  when  and  place  where  the  complainant  was  begotten  with 
child,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  the  said  justice  shall  deem  necessary,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  of  such  accusation.  (See  sec.  15700,  permitting  examining 
magistrate  to  exclude  persons  not  required  b^  law  to  be  in  attendance.) 

Sec  7754.  Warrant;  proceedings  thereon. — ^The  said  justice  may  issue  his  warrant 
against  the  party  accused,  which  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  this  State,  and  after 
hearing  him  in  his  defense,  may  require  him  to  enter  into  recognizance  with  one  or 
more  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice,  in  such  sum  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  upon  condition  to 
appear  and  answer  to  the  said  complainant  at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  the 
county,  and  to  abide  the  order  of  the  court  thereon,  and  may  order  him  to  be  com- 
mitted until  he  shall  enter  into  such  recognizance;  and  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  before 
the  court,  the  examination  taken  as  aforesaid  shall  be  given  in  evidence. 

Sec  7755.  Proceedinas  in  circuit  court. — If,  at  the  next  term  of  the  said  court,  the 
complainant  shall  not  nave  been  delivered,  or  sliall  not  be  able  personally  to  attend, 
or  if  there  shall  be  any  other  sufficient  reason  therefor,  the  court  may  order  a  contin- 
uance of  the  cause,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  judge  necesairy,  and  such  recog- 
nizance shall  remain  in  force  until  final  judgment:  Provided,  That  if  the  sureties 
in  such  recognizance  shall,  at  any  term  of  said  court,  object  to  being  any  longer  held 
liable,  or  if  the  court  shall,  for  any  cause,  deem  it  proper,  such  court  may  order  the 
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defendant  to  enter  into  a  new  recognizance,  with  such  sureties,  and  for  such  amount 
as  they  ^all  direct;  and  he  shall  stand  committed  uiitil  such  new  recognizance  shall 
he  entered  into. 

Sec.  7756.  Trial  and  judgment. — Upon  the  trial  (A  the  cause,  the  woman  making  the 
complaint  shall  he  admitted  as  a  witness,  unless  she  shall  have  heen  convicted  of  a 
crime  which  would  hy  law  render  her  incompetent  as  a  witness  in  any  other  cause; 
and  the  issue  to  the  jury  shall  be,  whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guilty;  and 
if  the  jury  shall  find  him  guiltv,  or  if  he  shall  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  such  child,  and  shall  stand  chargeable  with  the 
maintenance  thereof,  -with  the  assistance  of  the  mother,  in  such  manner  as  the  court 
shall  order. 

Sec  7757.  Bond  to  senire  performance  of  order ^  etc. — Such  person  so  adjudged  to  be 
the  father  of  such  child ,  shall  give  bond  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  county, 
with  sufficient  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  to  perform  such  order  and  also 
to  indemnify  the  county,  which  might  be  chai:^eable  with  the  maintenance  of  such 
child;  and  he  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  he  shall  give  such  bond;  but  if  on 
such  trial  he  shall  be  found  not  guilty,  the  coiirt  shall  order  that  he  be  discharged; 
and  in  either  case  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  7758.  Relief  of  persons  imprisoned— Notice  of  intention  to  take  oath — Not  released 
from  civil  liability. — ^Any  man  who  skaU  have  been  imprisoned  six  months  for  having 
failed  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  circuit  or  superior  courtj  as  provided  in  this 
chapter,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners  committed  on 
execution  tor  debt:  Provided j  He  shall  procure  the  like  notincation  of  his  intention 
to  take  the  oath  prescribed  to  poor  debtors,  to  be  served  on  the  complainant  if  still 
living  in  this  State,  and  a  like  notice  upon  one  of  the  said  superintendents  of  the  poor, 
and  upon  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  where  such  conviction  shall  nave 
been  had ;  such  notification  to  be  served  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  time  appointed 
for  taking  said  oath:  Provided,  That  the  taking  of  such  oath  shall  in  nowise  release 
the  person  taking  the  same  from  any  civil  liability  to  said  complainant  under  an  order 
of  such  circuit  or  superior  court:  And  provided,  further.  That  m  the  trial  of  anv  cause 
for  the  recovery  of  any  sum  of  money  ordered  by  the  circuit  court  to  be  paid  hy  any 
defendant  for  the  support  of  any  illep^itimate  child,  a  certified  copy  of  such  order  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  liability  of  such  defendant. 

Sec.  7759.  Still  liable  to  action. — The  mother  of  such  child,  and  the  said  county 
superintendents  respectively,  may  at  all  times  after  the  liberation  of  such  prisoner  on 
taking  said  oath,  recover  by  action  of  debt  or  on  the  case,  any  sum  of  money  which 
ought  to  have  been  paid  to  them  respectively  by  him  in  pursuance  of  sudi  order  of 
the  court. 

Sec  7760.  When  superintendents  to  make  applicationfor  examination. — If  any  woman 
shall  be  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  which  shall  be  chaigeable,  or  likely  to  become 
chargeable  to  any  county;  or  shall  be  pregnant  of  a  child  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard, 
and  to  become  chaigeable  to  any  county,  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  any 
county,  or  any  of  them,  where  such  woman  shall  be,  shall,  upon  application  for  aid  in 
supporting  such  child  by  the  mother  thereof,  apply  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
same  county  to  make  inquiry  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Sec  7761.  Woman  to  be  examined,  and  reputed  father  appr^nded. — Such  justice  shall 
examine  such  woman  on  oath  respecting  the  father  of  such  child,  the  time  when  and 
the  place  where  she  was  begotten  with  child,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  the 

Iustice  may  deem  necessary  lor  the  discovery  of  the  truth;  and  shall  thereupon  issue 
lis  warrant  to  apprehend  tne  reputed  father;  and  the  same  proceeding  shall  be  there- 
upon had,  as  if  complaint  had  been  made  by  such  woman,  as  prescribed  in  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  tnis  chapter,  and  with  the  like  effect. 

Sec  7762.  Warrant  may  be  executed  in  any  county. — Any  warrant  issued  for  the  appre- 
hension of  such  reputed  father,  may  be  executed  in  any  county  in  this  State,  in  whidi 
the  person  against  whom  the  same  issued  may  be  found. 

Sec  7763.  Superintendents  may  compromise  mith  father. — The  superintendents  of  the 
poor  of  any  county  in  this  State  shall  have  power  to  make  such  compromise  and 
arrangement  with  the  putative  father  of  any  bastard  child  in  such  count}',  relative  to 
Idle  support  of  such  child,  as  they  shall  deem  equitable  and  just,  and  thereupon  may 
discharge  such  putative  father  from  all  liability  for  the  support  of  such  bastard. 

Sec  11796.  illegitimate  children  to  inherit  from  mother. — Every  illegitimate  child 

Inheritance  ®^*^^  ^®  considered  as  an  heir  of  his  mother,  and  shall  inherit  her 

estate,  in  like  manner  as  if  born  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  siiall  not 
be  allowed  to  claim,  as  representing  his  mother,  any  part  of  the  estate  of  any  of  her 
kindred,  either  lineal  or  collateral. 
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Sbc.  11797^  EiiaU  ofUlegitimaU  Mid:  fo  whom  to  descend. — Tf  any  illegitimate  child 
flhall  die  intestate,  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  his  mother;  if  she 
be  dead,  it  shall  descend  to  the  relatives  of  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  th^  mother,  as 
if  the  in  testate. had  been  legitimate. 

Sec.  11798.  Legitimation  of  bastard. — When,  after  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
LedtbiiAtio  ^^  parents  shall  intermarry,  or  without  such  marriage,  if  the 

p       aon.  father  shall,  by  writing  under  his  hand  acknowledge  such  child  as 

his  child,  such  child  shall  be  considered  legitimate  for  all  intents  and  purposes:  Pro- 
videdf  That  such  acknowledgment  shall  be  executed  and  acknowleiged  in  the  same 
manner  as  may  be  by  law  provide!  for  the  execution  and  acknowlecgment  of  deeis 
of  real  estate,  and  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in 
which  such  father  is  at  the  time  a  resident. 

Sec.  11392.  Marriages  void  ^vithout  divorce — Legitimacy  of  issue. — ^All  marriages  which 
Voidinaniam.  ^^  prohibited  \>y  law  on  account  of  consanguinity  or  affinity 
■^  between  the  parties,  or  on  account  of  either  of  them  having  a 
former  wife  or  husband  then  living,  and  all  marriages  solemnized  when  either  of  the 
parties  was  insane  or  an  idiot,  shall,  if  solemnized  within  this  State,  be  absolutely 
void,  without  any  decree  of  divorce  or  other  legal  process:  Providedy  That  the  issue 
of  rnich  marriage,  except  that  contracted  while  eitner  of  the  parties  thereto,  had  a 
former  husband  or  wife  living,  shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 

Sec.  11418.  Legitimacy  of  children  in  case  of  adultery. — A  divorce  for  the  cause  of 
-^  adultery  committed  by  the  wife,  shall  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of 

the  issue  of  the  marriage,  but  the  legitimacy  of  such  children, 
if  questioned,  may  be  determined  bv  the  court  upon  the  proofs  in  the  cause;  and  in 
every  case,  the  legitimacy  of  all  children  b^jotten  before  the  commencement  of  the 
suit  shall  be  presumed  until  the  contrary  be  shown. 

Sec  11419.  Legitimacy  in  cases  of  nonage,  etc. — Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  on 
Void  marri&cet.  JW^count  of  the  nonage,  insanity  or  idiocy  of  either  party,  the  issue 
^^^^  of  the  marriage  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  all  respecte  the  legitimate 
ieeue  of  the  parent  who,  at  the  tmie  of  the  marriage,  was  capable  of  contracting. 

Sec.  11420.  Legitimacy  in  case  of  former  husband  or  vnfe  Hiring. — When  a  marriage 
is  dissolved  on  account  of  a  prior  marriage  of  either  party,  and  it  shall  appear  that  the 
second  marriage  was  contracted  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  full  belief  of' the  parties 
that  the  former  wife  or  husband  was  dead,  that  fact  shall  be  stated  in  the  decree  of 
divorce  or  nullity;  and  the  issue  of  such  second  marriage,  bom  or  begotten  before 
the  commencement  of  the  suit,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  legitimate  issue  of  the 
parent  who,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  was  capable  of  contracting. 

Sec.  7794.  Certain  wife  desertion  felony— Limitations. — ^Every  man  or  boy  who  shall 

marry  any  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  prosecution 
cc#d1nn^^anJon~  ^^^  ^J^y  bastardy  or  seduction,  and  shall  afterwards  desert  her 
BMBt  '  without  good  cause,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall. 

upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  be  im prisoned 
in  the  State  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years:  Provided,  That  no  prosecution  shall 
be  brought  under  this  act  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  marria^:  Provided , 
further,  That  in  all  prosecutions  under  this  act,  the  wife  may  testify  against  a 
husband  without  his  consent. 

Sec.  11517.  Mother  of  illegitimate  child  may  consent. — The  mother  of  an  illegitimate 

A««..M«M«ik  hi«        minor  child  shall  have  power  to  give  the  consent  authorized  in  this 

Appnntioetup.  chapter  [sees.  11491,  11518],  to  the  binding  of  such  child,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  putative  father,  as  well  as  after  his  death. 

Sec.  15469.  Concealment  by  mother  of  death  of  bastard  child. — If  any  woman  shall 

conceal  the  death  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which,  if  born  alive, 
blrthf^aaddeaths.       would  be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  be  known  whether  such 

issue  was  born  alive  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  not  murdered,  she 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  16470.  How  charged  in  such  case  in  indictment. — Any  woman  who  shall  be 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  bastard  child,  may  also  be  charged  in  the  same 
indictment  with  the  offense  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section;  and  if  on  the  trial, 
the  jury  shall  acquit  her  of  the  crime  of  murder,  and  find  ner  guilty  of  the  other  offense, 
judgment  and  sentence  may  be  awarded  against  her  for  the  same. 

Note  on  adoption. — If  child  illegitimate,  consent  of  mother  required.   (Sec.  14139.) 

Note  on  birth  registration. — The  certificate  of  birth  states  whether  the  child 
is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.    (Sec.  5614.) 
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MINIIESOTA. 

General  Statutes,  1913. 
Ch.  17.    Illegitimate  children  (as  amended  bj  cto.  210  of  Laws  of  1917). 

Section  3214.  ComplaifU — Warrant. — On  complaint  being  made  to  a  uistice  of  the 

peace  or  municipal  court  by  an^  woman  who  is  deHvered  of  an 
cMd&^ML^ntwSi  illegitimate  child,  or  pr^nant  with  a  child  which,  if  bom  alive, 

mi^t  be  illegitimate,  accusing  any  person  of  being  the  fatther  of 
such  child,  the  justice  or  clerk  of  the  coiurt  shall  take  the  complaint  in  writing,  under 
her  oath,  and  thereupon  shall  issue  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  anv  constable 
of  the  county  commanding  him  forthwith  to  bring  such  accused  perscm  bef<Nre  such 
justice  or  court  to  answer  such  complaint;  which  warrant  may  be  executed  anywhere 
within  the  State.- 

Skc.  3215.  Actum;  how  entered — Proceedings. — ^The  justice  shall  enter  an  action  in 
his  docket,  or  the  clerk  of  court  in  his  register  of  actions,  in  which  the  State  shall  be 
plaintiff  and  the  accused  defendant,  and  shall  make  such  other  entries  as  are  re<][aired 
in  criminal  actions.  On  the  return  of  the  warrant  with  the  accused,  the  justice  or 
judge  shall  examine  under  oath  the  complainant,  and  such  other  witnesses  as  may 
be  produced  by  the  parties,  respecting  the  complaint,  and  shall  reduce  such  exaim- 
nation  to  writing.  He  may  at  his  discretion,  and  at  the  request  of  either  party  shall, 
exclude  the  general  public  from  attendance  at  such  examination. 

Sec, ^216.  Recognizance— li  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  defendant  ^ilty 
as  charged  in  the  complaint,  the  pstice  or  judge  shall  require  him  to  enter  mto  a 
recognizance,  with  apraoved  sureties,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  appear  before  the  district  court  of  the  proper  county 
at  the  next  term  thereof,  or  if  such  court  is  then  sitting  in  the  county,  at  a  date  fixeii 
by  the  justice  or  judge,  and  answer  said  complaint  and  abide  the  order  of  such  court 
thereon.  If  he  fails  to  give  such  recognizance,  the  justice  or  judge  shall  commit  him 
to  the  county  jail,  there  to  be  held  to  answer  such  complaint  at  the  next  term  of  such 
court,  or  at  the  date  so  fixed.  Thereupon  the  justice  or  judge  shall  c^ify  the  exami- 
nation, and  return  the  same  and  all  proceas  and  papers  in  the  case  to  the  clerk  of  such 
court. 

SiEC.  3217.  Proceedings  in  district  cowrt. — At  the  next  term  of  said  court,  or  at  the 
date  fixed  by  the  justice  or  judge,  if  the  complainant  has  not  been  delivered  or  is  not 
able  to  attend^  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  the  court  mav  continue  the  cause, 
and  such  continuance  shall  renew  the  recognizance,  which  shall  remain  in  force  until 
final  judgment.  If  the  sureties  shall  at  anv  term  of  court  surrender  the  defendant 
and  ask  to  be  discharged,  or  if  the  court  shall  at  anv  time  deem  it  proper^  it  may  order 
a  now  recognizance  to  be  taken,  and  commit  the  defendant  until  it  is  given. 

Sec .  32 18.  Trial — Judgment  and  proceedings  to  enforce  the  same. — Upon  the  trial  the 
examination  taken  before  the  justice  or  judge  of  the  municipal  court  shall  in  all  cases 
be  read  to  the  jury  when  demanded  by  tne  defendant.  If  he  is  found  guilty,  or 
admits  the  truth  of  Uie  accusation,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  he  the  father  of  such  child 
and  thenceforth  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  for  the  care,  maintenance  and 
education  of  such  child,  and  to  all  the  penalties  for  failure  to  perform  the  ^me,  whicli 
are  or  shall  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  father  of  a  legitimate  child  of  like  age  and 
capacity.  Judgment  shall  also  be  entered  against  him  for  all  expenses  incurred  by 
the  county  for  the  lying-in  and  support  of  and  attendance  upon  the  mother  during 
her  sickness,  and  for  the  care  and  support  of  such  child  prior  to  said  judgment  of 
paternity,  the  amount  of  which  ex}>enBe8,  if  any,  shall  also  be  found  by  the  jury  if 
they  return  a  verdict  of  guilty;  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution.  If  the  defend- 
ant fails  to  pay  the  amount  of  such  money  judgment  forthwith,  or  during  such  stay 
of  execution  as  may  be  granted  by  the  court,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  county 
jail,  there  to  remain  until  ne  pays  the  same  or  is  discharged  according  to  law:  Provided^ 
however^  That  no  stay  shall  oe  granted  unless  the  defendant  shallgive  a  bond  to  the 
county,  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  shall  be  approved  oy  the  court,  for 
the  payment  of  such  money  judgment  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  such  stay. 

Sec  3219.  Action  hy  motner  of  child  against  father. — In  the  event  of  judgm^it  of 
paternity  as  provided  in  section  3218  the  mother  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  of  the 
father  in  a  civil  action  all  expense  necessarily  incurred  by  her  in  connection  with 
her  confinement,  including  her  suitable  maintenance  for  not  more  than  eip^ht  weeks  next 
prior  thereto  and  not  more  than  eight  weeks  thereafter;  and  for  the  bunal  of  the  child 
if  the  same  shall  have  been  stillborn  or  shall  have  died  after  birth. 

Sec.  3220.  Petition  for  discharge — Notice. — Any  person  who  has  been  imprisoned 
ninety  days  for  failure  to  pay  any  such  money  judgment  may  apply  to  said  court,  by 
petition  setting  forth  his  inability  to  pay  the  same,  and  praying  to  be  discharged  from 
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impriaoitmcnt,  and  shall  attach  to  such  petition  a  verified  statement  of  all  his  property, 
money  and  effects  whether  exempt  from  execution  or  otherwise.  Thereupon  the  court 
shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  hearing  said  supplication,  of  which  tlie  petitioner 
shall  give  at  leaat  ten  da^'  notice  to  the  county  attorney. 

Sec.  3221.  Hearing — Ducharge. — At  the  hearing  the  defendant  shall  be  examined 
on  oath  in  reference  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  such  petition  and  his  ability  to  pay  such 
money  judgment,  and  any  other  legal  evidence  in  reference  to  such  matters  may  be 
produced  by  anr  of  the  parties  interested.  If  it  appears  that  the  defendant  is  unable 
to  pay  such  iudgment,  the  court  may  direct  his  aiachai^  from  custody,  upon  his 
iTn^lring  affidavit  that  he  has  not  in  his  own  name  any  property,  real  or  peiBonal,  and 
has  no  such  iHt>perty  conveyed  or  concealed,  or  in  any  manner  disposed  of  with 
design  to  secure  tne  same  to  his  use  or  to  avoid  in  any  manner  payment  of  such  judgment. 
If  upon  such  hearing  it  appears  tliat  the  defendant  has  property,  but  not  sufficient  to 
I»y  such  judgment,  the  court  may  make  such  order  concerning  the  same,  in  connec-  * 
tion  with  sucn  discnarge  as  justice  may  require.  The  defendant's  discharge  as  afore- 
said flhall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  county  to  collect  upon  execution  any  portion  of 
such  judgment  remaining  at  any  time  unsatisfied,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  judgments  for  the  payment  of  money. 

Sbc.  3222.  Complaint  hy  oiherg  than  mother. — If  a  woman  is  delivered  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  or  is  pregnant  with  a  child  likely  to  be  illegitimate  when  bom,  the  county 
board  of  the  county  where  she  resides,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  the  State  board  of 
control  or  any  person  duly  appointed  to  perform  in  said  county  any  of  the  duties 
of  said  board  relating  to  the  welfare  of  children,  may  apply  by  complaint  to  a  justice 
of  this  peace  of  the  county  or  to  a  municipal  court  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

Sec.  3223.  Procedure — Warrant. — Such  justice  or  the  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
may  summon  the  woman  to  appear  before  him,  and  may  examine  her  on  oath  respect- 
ing the  father  of  such  child,  tne  time  when  and  place  wh^e  it  was  begotten,  ana  any 
other  facts  he  deema  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  thereupon  sliafl 
issue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  the  putative  father.  Thereafter  the  proceedings 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  complaint  has  been  made  by  such  woman  unaer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  with  like  effect,  and  in  all  cases  the  complainant  and  the 
accused  may  require  the  attendance  of  such  woman  as  a  witness. 

Sec  3224.  Compromise  hy  board. — The  county  board,  either  before  or  after  judg- 
ment, niay  make  such  compromise  and  settlement  with  the  putative  father  of  any 
illegitimate  child,  as  they  deem  equitable  and  just,  for  expenses  inciured  by  the 
county  for  which  judgment  may  be  or  shall  have  been  entered  pursuant  to  section  3218. 

Sec.  3225  (a).  Settlement  by  father. — The  State  board  of  control  or  the  duly  appointed 
guardian  of  the  person  of  an  illegitimate  child  shall  have  authority  to  accept  from 
the  duly  adjudged  or  acknowledged  father  of  the  child  such  sum  as  snail  be  approved 
by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  to  establish  the  paternity  of  the  child, 
in  full  settlement  of  all  obligations  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  education  of  such 
child;  and  shall  hold  or  dispose  of  the  same  as  ordered  by  said  court.  Such  settle- 
ment shall  discharge  the  fatner  of  all  further  liability,  civil  and  criminal,  on  account 
of  such  child;  provided  that  such  settlement  shall  not  affect  any  liability  of  the  father 
under  section  3219. 

Sec  3225  (6).  Clerk  to  report  name  of  adjudged  father. — Upon  the  entry  of  a  judg- 
ment determining  the  paternity  of  an  illegitimate  child  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  shall  notify  in  writing  the  State  registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  the  name  of  the 
person  i^inst  whom  such  judgment  has  been  entered,  together  with  such  other  fact^ 
disclosed  by  his  records  as  ma^  assist  in  identifying  the  record  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  as  the  same  may  appear  m  the  office  of  said  registrar.  If  such  judgment  shall 
thereafter  be  vacated  that  fact  shall  be  reported  by  the  clerk  in  like  manner. 

Sec  3225  (c).  Physician  may  testify. — In  any  proceeding  under  this  chapter  a 
licensed  physician  or  surgeon  may  testify  concerning  the  fact  and  probable  aato  of 
inception  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  patient  without  her  consent,  ana  shall  so  testify 
when  duly  called  as  a  witness. 

Sec  3225  ((/).  Purpose  of  act. — This  chapter  shall  be  liberally  construed  with  a 
view  to  affecting  its  purpose,  which  is  primarily  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  illegiti- 
mate children  and  secure  for  them  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  care, 
support  and  education  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  born  of  lawful  mar- 
riage, which  purpose  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
State;  and  also  to  secure  from  the  fathers  of  such  children  repayment  oi  public  moneys 
necessarily  expended  in  connection  with  their  birth. 

Sec  3225  (e).  Records  private. — All  records  of  court  proceedings  in  cases  of  allep^ed 
illegitimacy  shall  be  withheld  from  inspection  by,  and  conies  thereof  shall  not  be 
furmahed  to,  persons  other  than  the  parties  in  interest  and  their  attorneys,  except 
upon  order  of  the  court. 
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Cli.29.    Public  HcaltlL 

Sec,  4653-A.  Tmmediately  apon  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  birth  not  accom- 

^       J,  panied  with  a  certificate  of  death  of  the  aame  child  the  local  and 

^*^*  state  registrare,  reepectively,  shall  tiaiiBcribe  therefrom  into  % 

book  to  be  known  as  the  "public  record  of  births  "  the  following  items  of  informstim: 
Name,  sex,  color  or  race  and  date  of  birth  of  child;  county  and  city,  town  or  TiUai^ 
where  birth  occurred;  name  and  age  of  mothtf.  The  public  recofd  of  births  shall  be 
open  to  examination  by  all  persons  d<^ring  to  consult  it,  and  fran  such  book  (mly 
shall  transcripts  be  maile  for  use  in  connection  with  school  attendance  and  employ- 
ment.   (As  added  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  220.    See  also  Note  on  birth  registration  laws.) 

Sec.  4660-A.  Whenever  the  clerk  of  a  district  court  shall  report  to  t£e  State  registrar 
that  a  judgment  has  been  ent^ed  determining  the  patsmity  of  an  illegitimate  child 
the  State  registrar  shall  record  the  name  of  the  father,  and  sufficient  data  to  identify 
the  judgment,  in  connection  with  the  record  of  the  birth  of  the  child  appearing  in  his 
office,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  record  of  the  death  of  the  child,  if  there  be 
such  record.  A  rep<xt  by  the  clerk  of  the  subsequent  vacati<ni  of  such  judgmait 
shall  be  recorded  in  like  manner.    (As  added  by  I^ws  1917,  ch.  220.) 

Sbc.  406(X-B.  Except  when  so  <»dered  by  a  court  of  record  no  membo"  of  the  Stata 
board  of  health  nor  any  state  or  local  registrar,  nor  any  p9rBon  connected  with  the 
office  of  either,  shall  disclose  the  fact  that  any  child  was  either  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate. The  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition  against  and  notice 
to  the  State  registrar,  to  issue  such  orders  permitting  or  requiring  the  inspection  of 
records  cd  births  and  deaths,  as  to  it  may  seem  lust  and  proper,  and  the  making  and 
delivery  of  certified  copies  thereof.     (As  added  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  220.) 

Sec  4661.  The  State  registrar,  or  anv  local  registrar,  shall  furnish  any  applicant 
therefor  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  any  birth  or  death  recorded  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act;  Provided^  That  the  fact  that  any  child  was  either  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, or  other  facts  from  which  such  fact  can  be  determined,  shall  not  be  disclosed 
except  when  ordered  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  section 
4G60-B.  For  the  making  and  certification  of  a  complete  record  the  registrar  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant;  for  a  transcript 
from  the  public  record  of  births  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  to 
be  paid  in  like  manner.  Such  copy  of  the  record  of  a  birth  or  death,  when  certified 
by  the  State  or  local  registrar  to  be  a  truo  transcript  therefrom,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  stated  in  all  courts  of  this  State.  The  State  registrar  shall 
keep  a  correct  account  of  all  fees  or  moneys  received  by  him  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  State  treasurer  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
(As  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  220.) 

Sec.  4662.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,or  shall 
wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  impoaed  upon  him  thereb^r,  or  shall 
furnish  false  information  affecting  any  certificate  or  record  provided  in  this  chanter, 
or  who  shall  disclose  any  information  in  violation  of  section  4660-B  or  4661,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and^  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ninety  days.     (As  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  220.) 

Ch.  70.    Marriage. 

Sec  7105.  Illegiiimate  children. — Illegitimate  children  shall  become  legitimized  by 
LegitunatioA  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents  to  each  other,  and  the 

Toid  mazrtaceg.  issue  of  marriages  declared  null  in  law  shall  nevertheless  be 

legitimate. 

Ch.  74.    Descent  of  property. 

Sec.  7240.  An  illegitimate  child  shall  inherit  from  his  mo^er  the  same  as  if  bom 

in  lawful  wedlock,  and  also  from  the  person  who,  in  writing  and 
ri^aSon^^  before  a  competent  attesting  witness,  shall  have  declared  himself 

to  bo  his  father;  but  such  child  shall  not  inherit  from  the  kindred 

of  either  parent  by  right  of  representation,  unless  during  his  life  time  his  parents 

intermarry,  in  which  case  he  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  illegitimate. 

Sec  7241.  Estate  of  illejitimale  child. — If  any  illegitimate  child  dies  intestate  and 

Intaoriunce  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  his  mother,  or,  in 

•  case  of  her  prior  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 
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Ch.  96.    Crimes. 

Sec.  8697.  Every  person  who  shall  endeavor  to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child  by  any 

disposition  of  its  dead  body,  whether  the  child  died  before  or  after 
bf^^anddeathi.      ^^  birth,  shall  be  ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  every  woman  who, 

having  been  convictca  of  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  stillbirth  of 
any  issue  of  her  body,  which  if  bom  alive  would  be  illegitimate,  or  the  death  of  such 
issue  under  the  ago  of  two  years,  shall,  subsequent  to  such  conviction,  endeavor  to 
conceal  any  such  birth  or  death,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  Stato 
prison  for  not  more  than  five  years.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  231.)  , 

Sec.  8668-A.  In  any  prosecution  for  desertion  of  or  failue  to  support  a  mfe  or  child 

no  other  or  greater  evidence  shall  be  required  to  prove  the  rela- 

Abandonment   and  tionship  of  the  defendant  to  such  wife  or  child  than  is  or  shall  be 

nonsvpport.  required  to  prove  such  relationship  in  civil  action.     (As  added  by 

Laws  1917,  ch.  213.) 
Sec.  8703-A.  Absconding  from  State  to  avoid  'pitemily  proceedings. — If  issue  is  con- 
ceived of  fornication,  and  within  the  period  of  gestation  or  within 
Biasttiiiiacy    pro-  sixty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  living  child  the  father  absconds 
ceedtn^s.  from  the  State  with  intent  to  evade  proceedings  to  establish  his 

paternity  of  such  child,  he  is  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  not  more  than  two  years.  (Added  by 
ch.  211,  Laws  of  1917.) 

Laws  of  1917,  eh.  194. 

An  act  to  gjve  the  State  board  of  control  general  duties  for  the  protection  of  defectiTe,  illegitimate, 
dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  with  authority  to  act  as  guardian  of  children;  and  to 

SroTide  lor  chUd-w  elfaro  boards  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  such 
uties. 

Sbc.  2.  Illegitimate  children. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control  when 

notified  of  a  woman  who  is  delivered  of  an  ill^timate  child,  or 
BtatB**'*'^??  and  pregnant  with  child  likely  to  be  illegitimate  when  bom,  to  take 
Kuardianihip;  iiie-  care  that  the  interests  of  the  child  are  safeguarded,  that  appro- 
Kttbttacy  proceed-  pnate  steps  are  taken  to  establish  his  paternity,  and  that  there  is 
uSagenSk    °***'°*  secured  for  him  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  care, 

support  and  education  that  ne  would  be  entitled  to  if  born  of 
lawful  marriage.  For  the  better  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  the  board  may 
initiate  such  leg^  or  other  action  as  is  deemed  necessary;  may  make  such  provision 
for  the  care,  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  as  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  may  offer  its  aid  and  protection  in  such  ways  aa 
are  found  wise  and  expedient  to  the  unmarried  woman  approaching  motherhood. 

Sec  3.  Duties  in  behalf  of  children — Executive  officers.--li  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  promote  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  defective,  illegiti- 
mate, dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  to  cooperate  to  this  end  with 
juvenile  courts  and  all  reputable  child-helping  and  child-placing  agencies  of  a  public 
or  private  character,  and  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  matters  involving  the  interests 
of  such  children  where  adequate  provision  therefor  has  not  already  been  made.  The 
board  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  of  a  chief  executive  officer 
and  such  assistants  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec  4.  County  child-welfare  boards — Appointment  of  agents. — ^The  State  board  of 
control  may  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  county  board  appoint  in  each  county 
three  persons  resident  therein,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation  and  hold  office  durinp;  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  who, 
together  with  a  member  to  be  designated  by  the  county  board  from  their  own  number 
and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  constitute  a  child- welfare  board  for  the 
county,  which  diall  select  its  own  chairman:  Provided,  That  in  any  county  containing 
a  city  of  the  first  class  five  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  control. 
The  child-welfare  board  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  it  by  the  said 
board  of  control  in  furUierance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  may  appoint  a  secre- 
tary and  all  necessary  assistants,  who  shall  receive  from  the  county  such  salaries  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  child-welfare  board  with  the  approval  of  the  county  beard. 
Persons  thus  appointed  shall  bo  the  executive  agents  of  the  child-welfare  board. 

Sec  5.  Agents  where  no  child-welfare  board.— -In  counties  where  no  child- welfare 
board  exists  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  may  appoint  a  local  agent  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  board  of  control  in  furtherance  of  tne  purpose  of  this  act,  who  shall 
receive  from  the  county  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  judge  with  the  approval 
of  the  county  board. 
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Lawft  of  1917,  ch.  212. 

An  act  for  tke  protection  of  efalldren  who  are  not  in  the  homes  and  under  tha  Inmadteta  control  of  their 
parents  or  gnardlaiB,  and  for  the  regulation  of  agencies  receiving  such  chil<bren  fof  care  or  placing  oat,  and 
women  during  conlmemaat,  and  to  repeal  section  4060  and  sections  4065  to  49ft3,  Inclusivei,  Geaervl 
Statutes,  1913. 

Sec.  S.  Maternity  hosjntaiU — R4porH7%g  illegitimaeu. — Wbenever  a  child  or  a  wmnan 

Matarnttr  ho*-  ^^  within  ten  dajrslias  heeo  delivered  of  a  child,  or  a  woman  who 
pitato;  laportaTne^  is  pregnant  is  received  for  cure  in  a  maternity  koepstal  or  infants' 
^^'*  home,  or  other  public  or  private  hoi^ital»  the  licensee  of  such  ma- 

ternity hospital  or  home,  or  the  omcer  in  charge  of  such  othKM'  hospital,  shall  use  due 
dil^nce  to  ascertain  whether  such  child  is  Intimate,  and  if  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  he  is  illegitimate  or  will  be  illegitimate  when  bom,  such  licensee  or 
officer  shall  report  to  the  State  board  of  control,  within  such  [time]  as  said  board  may 
prescribe,  the  presence  of  such  woman  or  child,  together  with  such  other  infonnation 
SA  the  board  may  require.  , 

Sec.  9.  Same;  records  to  he  vrivaie. — No  officer  or  authoriaed  agent  of  the  State  board 
of  control,  the  State  board  oi  health  or  the  local  boards  of  health  of  the  towns  where 
such  licensed  hospitals  or  homes  are  located^  or  a  licensee  of  eudk  a  hospital  or  home, 
or  his  agent,  or  any  other  person  shall  disclose  the  contents  of  the  records  herein  pro- 
vided for  or  the  particulars  entered  therein,  except  upon  inquiry  b^ore  a  court  of 
law,  at  a  coroner's  inquest  or  before  some  other  competent  triounal,  or  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  State  board  of  control,  the  State  board  of  health  or  the  local  board  of 
health  of  the  town  in  which  said  hospital  is  located. 

Sec  10.  Same;  relai-kyMhip. — In  a  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or 
a  penal  law  relating  thereto,  a  defendant  who  relies  for  defense  upon  the  relatioiiship 
of  any  woman  or  infant  to  himself  shall  have  the  burden  or  [sic]  proof. 

Note  on  law  reoardino  registration  of  births,  etc. — ^The  act  regarding 
Public  Health  (chapter  29,  General  Statutes  of  1913,  sec.  4651,  as  amended  by  Chap- 
ter 220,  Laws  of  1917)  provides  that  certificates  of  birth  and  <^  death  shall  state  the 
name  of  the  father,  provided  that  if  the  child  is  illegitimate  the  name  or  residence  of, 
or  other  identifying  details  relating  to,  the  putative  father,  shall  not  be  entered 
without  hia  consent,  except  as  provided  in  section  4660-A. 

Note  on  adoftion  law. — ^The  law  provides  that  whare  an  illegitimate  child  is 
adopted,  the  consent  of  the  mother  sl^  be  obtained.  The  law  also  provide  as 
follows: 

When  the  parents  of  any  minor  child  are  dead  or  have  abandoned  him,  and  he  hi) 
no  guardian  m  the  State,  the  court  shall  order  three  weeks'  published  notice  of  th3 
hearing  on  such  petition  to  be  given;  the  last  publication  to  be  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  time  set  therefor.  In  every  such  case  the  court  shall  cause  such  further 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  known  kindred  of  the  child  as  shall  appear  to  be  just  and 
practicable:  rrovidtd^  That  if  there  be  no  duly  appointed  guardian,  a  parent  who 
nas  lost  custody  of  a  child  through  divorce  proceedings,  and  the  father  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  who  has  acknowledged  his  paternity  in  writing  or  against  whom  paternity 
has  been  duly  adjudged  shall  be  serveo  with  notice  in  such  marmer  as  tl^  court  shall 
direct  in  all  cases  where  the  residence  is  known  or  can  be  ascertained.  (Sees.  715^ 
7155,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  222.) 

Note  on  abandonment  law. — ^The  act  relating  to*desertion  and  failure  to  support 
wife  or  cliild  (General  Statutes  1913,  sees.  8666,  8667,  8668,  as  amended  by  chapter 
213  of  Laws  of  1917)  applies  to  evary  parent  or  other  person  having  1(^1  respon.n- 
bility  for  the  care  or  support  of  a  child  who  is  undar  the  age  of  sixteen  years  aad 
unable  to  support  himself  by  lawful  employment. 

The  Bections  as  amended  are  as  follows: 

Sec  8666.  Every  parent  or  other  person  having  legal  responsibility  for  the  care  or 

Abufedonne  t  and  ®"PP°^  ^  *  child  who  is  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  unable 
nimaw^L  *®  support  himself  by  lawful  employment,  who  deserts  and  &il9 

to  care  for  and  support  such  child  with  intent  wholly  to  abandon 
him;  and  every  husband  who, without  lawful  excuse,  deserts  and  fails  to  support  his 
wife,  while  pregnant,  with  intent  wholly  to  abandon  her  is  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  pimished  thereior  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for 
not  more  than  five  years.  Desertion  of  and  failure  to  suppprt  a  child  or  pregnant 
wife  for  a  period  of  three  months  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  intention  wholly 
to  abandon. 

Sec  8667.  Every  man  who,  without  lawful  excuse  willfully  fails  to  furnish  pioper 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  or  medical  attendance  to  his  wife,  such  wife  being  in  desti- 
tute circumstances;  and  every  person  having  legal  responsibility  fear  the  care  or 
support  of  a  child  who  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  unable  to  support  himself 
by  lawful  employment,  who  willfully  fails  to  make  proper  provision  for  such  child, 
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is  Jollity  o'f  a  misdemeanor.  But  if  any  person  convicted  under  this  section  give^ 
bond  to^  the  State,  in  such  amount  and  witn  such  sureties  as  the  court  prescribes  and 
approves,  conditioned  to  furnish  the  wife  or  child  with  proper  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
and  medical  attendance  for  such  a  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  as  the  court  may 
order,  judgment  shall  be  suspended  until  some  condition  oi  the  bond  is  violated. 
The  bond  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  a 
specified  sum  of  monev  at  stated  intervals.  Upon  the  filing  of  an  affidavit  showing 
tne  violation  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  bond,  the  accused  shall  be  heard  upon 
an  order  to  show  cause,  and,  if  the  change  be  sustained,  the  judgment  shall  be  executed . 
The  wife  or  child,  and  any  person  furnishing  necessanr  food,  shelter,  clothine,  or 
medical  attendance  to  either,  may  sue  upon  the  bond  for  a  breach  of  any  condition 
thereof. 

Sec.  8668.  On  complaint  being  made  in  writing  and  under  oath  by  the  wife  or  any 
reputable  person  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  of  a  municipal  court,  accusing 
any  person  of  the  offense  defined  in  section  8667,  the  justice  or  judge  shall  issue  hiH 
warrant  against  the  person  accused,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  constable  of  the  county, 
commandmg  him  forthwith,  to  bring  such  accused  person  before  the  justice  or  judge 
to  answer  such  complaint. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Code  of  1906. 

SEcnoN  268.  Proceedings  before  justice  of  the  peace. — ^When  any  single  woman  shall  be 

delivered  of  a  bastard,  or  being  pregnant  with  a  child,  which,  if 
ceSSnSfc    ^     ^"*"  ^"^  alive,  would  be  a  bastard,  shall  make  complaint  against  the 

father  of  the  child  to  anv  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  countv  whero 
she  may  be  so  delivered,  or  of  the  county  in  wnich  such  woman  or  the  reputed  father  may 
reside,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  the  person  accused  and  cause  him  to  be 
brought  before  such  justice  forthwith;  and  upon  his  appearance  the  justice  shall  pro- 
ceed to  question  the  woman  in  the  presence  of  the  party  accused,  touching  the  charge 
against  him;  and  the  examination  of  the  woman  and  the  accused  and  all  witnesses 
shall  be  taken  down  in  writing;  and  if  such  justice  shall  think  there  is  probable  cause 
for  a  complaint,  he  shall  bind  the  accused,  in  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  five  himdred  dollars,  to  appear  at  the  next  circuit  court,  to 
answer  the  complaint,  and  in  default  of  such  security  may  commit  the  accused;  but 
if  the  circuit  court  be  in  session  the  appearance  of  the  party  and  the  return  of  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  to  that  term.  Either  party  may  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  the 
court  shall  have  the  necessary  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  and  the 
justice,  in  his  discretion,  may  exclude  all  persons  from  the  court  room  during  the 
inquiry  except  the  parties  and  their  counsel  and  the  constable  or  other  officer,  and 
the  witnesses  being  examined. 

Sec.  269.  The  woman  may  appeal. — ^In  case  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  discharge 
the  accused,  the  woman  may  appeal,  by  executing  within  five  days  a  bond,  with  a 
sufficient  surety,  payable  to  the  accused,  in  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  con- 
ditioned to  pay  ail  costs  that  may  be  adjudged  against  her;  which  appeal  shall  be 
returnable  as  other  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace. 

Sec.  270.  Duty  of  the  mstice  after  his  judgmtnt.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice, 
in  case  the  accused  shall  have  oeen  reauired  by  him  to  give  bond,  or  in  case  he  shall 
discharge  the  accused,  if  the  woman  snail  have  appealed,  to  return  the  proceeding 
to  the  circuit  court  forthwith. 

Sec  271.  Proceedings  in  the  circuit  court. — ^The  circuit  court  may  compel  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant,  and  enforce  his  bond  to  appear  should  he  have  given  one, 
aqd  majr  at  one  time,  in  its  discretion,  rec^uire  the  execution  of  an  appearance-bond, 
if  a  sufficient  one  has  not  already  been  given,  and  that,  too,  whether  the  justice  of 
the  peace  reauired  bond  or  not  of  the  accused.  The  plaintiff  shall,  on  or  before  the 
ftrst  day  of  tne  term  of  the  circuit  court  actually  held,  or  within  such  time  as  the 
court  may  allow,  file  a  declaration  in  the  said  cause,  and  the  defendant  mav  plead 
thereto  as  in  other  cases,  and  the  issue  shall  be  made  up,  but  such  issue  shall  not  be 
tried  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Sec.  272.  Death  of  moUier;  her  evidence^  etc. — The  death  of  the  mother  shall  not 
abate  the  prosecution,  if  the  child  be  living;  but  a  sug^tion  of  the  fact  shall  be  made, 
and  the  name  of  the  child  substituted  in  the  proceedings  for  that  of  the  mother,  and 
a  guardian  ad  litem  shall  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  prosecute  tlie  cause,  who  shall 
not  be  liable  for  costs;  and  in  such  case  the  testimony  of  the  mother,  taken  in  writing 
before  the  justice,  may  be  read  in  evidence,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
aa  if  she  were  living  and  had  testified  to  the  same  in  court. 
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9^r,  TZ  Tf'fj'l  o/  /  V'/.— Tt^  !^i*h  cf  'J:^  l^'-ird.  if  ri*  cirr^±*r  be  li-hir  mod 
wr.'.' im*: !.  »hi.:  r.rt  t*-  ca..**r  '^f  a>itecL«rr.t  <:•?  h\i  tr.  any  pr.^se^-.iti-::!  f-r  bastard  v; 
b  .r  *r.<r  rr/.r*  'o-'-*  '•'^^  ^ax.e  »hi.I,  oo  o;i.v*.7Li,  n,  give  /i  giiLeii:  Lr  «iiih  sum  as 

^.v:.  274.  //"r'A  o/ r^roV'f  /c:*'/7. — Tb  case  of  -J:^  :e:ith  of  the  p^ititive  tiiher  of 
tfc*r  r/ii*-4H.  ar^  the  T/r**.:.T,ir.Ar%-  f-.xArr.iEA*!-:!!  b^-f-'e  the  'ti?ti?<».  the  richt  of  sriioo 
ftfci.!  •i'~',v«^  ar.'l  rr-iv  be  p-.^^f-i^t^i  ajain^t  the  p^.-^r^-il  represeDLiiive  cf  ihe 
<Je<'rv*^J  iri'h  I:ice  e^V,t  a.*  if  ruii  Li'her  xere  li'.'iL^.  eic^;«:  tLit  no  arrest  of  such 
p*r'»/,r^:  rer/.'*^er.'.a'.ive  *r^li  take  plare  or  V^ni  be  r»^  riire-i  •.!  him. 

r  ?,<-;.  ^o.  ifwrh  of  T'^^ other  >yjort  r^it  lAfij^n. — Sh'Vivi  the  mother  -'ie  bet -re  be-zin- 
nir,?  Ti\X  a^  pro',  i  ^e  J.  the  siiil  rr_ay  be  o^'nirLenoe-i  bv  the  ba5t:jfcr»i  chil  i  at  any  tim« 
J/ef'..'e  it  12  n.e  yeir=  of  a;?e:  ar.'i  ar.y  y»ef5cn  interested  in  the  support  of  the  diiW 
f\tA\\  \\%\*t  the  rL'hn  to  a/.t  f •  r  it  in  ii^-titutinc  ar.d  prreecuuiig  the  caa^e,  and  the 
pf^^/re'liTiif*  and  ju'grr.eni  shall  be  conf'.nned  to  the  rijrht. 

.Spy;.  27^i-  h'i'^<0  d^' UfTtiUr/ra  ojih*.  mo'fjrr. — In  ali  bi«tariy  pnx'eeiincs  when  the 
■oo'h^  i.*  dea/^J,  her  declaratu^n*  in  her  travail,  provei  to  be  her  d>'ing  deciaratione, 
Biav,  on  the  trial  of  the  ca-e.  be  receive i  in  evidence. 

J*fx.  277-  iMfft/^fjfi  aMn^iitvtd. — If  the  \\iry  shall  find  for  the  complaiDanU  it  may 
w*.*-*^.  vv\\  darnace**  as  it  may  ihinsc  pT'^jier  in  her  favor,  or  in  favor  of  the  child  if  the 
m*Ah'ir  ^^  dea^l,  and  rnay  direct  the  same  to  be  paid  annually  or  otherwise  for  any 
term  of  yetrs  not  exry-*f  ling  eiirhteen.  and  the  court  shall  rea«!er  judgment  accord- 
ingly, if  the  iur>'  make  an  annual  aiiowance.  excuii^-n  ma;.'  be  isFuel  annually  for 
the  fcurn  W)  allowel,  r-ornputing  from  the  term  at  which  judgment  was  rendered. 
The  clerk  ffhall  enroll  the  judgment  on  the  ju'igmeni  roll  as  are  other  judgments, 
making  a  f^^parate  enrollment  of  each  annual  allowance,  in  case  there  be  ^nn"^ 
aPowari'^-^r?',  and  such  enrollment  «hall  constitute  a  first  lien  on  all  property  of  the 
iJef^;n'lant  then  ownel  or  afteruards  acquireJ  by  him,  but  said  Lien  shall  not  take 
priority  over  any  exinting  lien  of  record  at  the  date  of  the  enrollment  of  the  judgment. 

Skc.  278.  Limilation  of  mrnplaint, — Proceeiings  under  this  chapter  shall  not  be 
infftitutel  by  the  mothcT  after  the  child  is  twelve  months  old,  unless  the  defendant 
be  ab-;ent  from  the  State  so  that  process  can  not  be  served  on  him. 

.Skc.  279.  SuperiiJiors  to  s^u  in  certain  case. — In  case  any  bastard  becomes  a  charge 
on  the  ffjiinty,  for  the  supj)ort  of  which  proceedings  have  not  been  instituted,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  b«'>ard  of  supervisors  to  proceed,  in  the  name  of  the  county,  against 
the  f'illier  of  the  bastard,  if  known,  as  herein  provided;  and  the  proceedings  shall  be 
cr^nformel  U)  the  right,  and  such  suit  may  be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  bastard 
bccomcj:^  such  charge;  but  euch  suit  shall  not  be  brought  after  the  bastard  is  ten 
yf*ar«  of  age. 

Skc.  280.  Srciirittj  may  f^e  rerpnred. — The  circuit  court  shall,  in  case  the  suit  be  bv 
the  c^iunty,  and  may,  if  the  suit  be  begun  by  the  mother,  or  child,  require  the  defen<f- 
ant  who  has  been  found  to  be  the  father  of  the  child  to  enter  into  bond,  with  sureties, 
to  be  approved  by  the  court,  or  by  such  officer  as  the  court  may  direct,  in  a  penalty 
not  greater  than  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  by  the  jury,  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  payable  to  the  State,  and  conditioned  to  pay  the  same,  in  manner  and 
form,  as  required  by  the  judgment  entered  in  the  case,  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  and  that  the  child  shall  not  become  a  public  charge;  and  the 
defeiirlant  may  be  committed  to  iail  and  dealt  with  as  convicts  of  misdemeanors 
until  ho  Hhall  comply  with  the  order  to  give  such  bond. 

Skc.  281.  Execution  rnxiy  he  issued. — Such  bond,  when  given,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  of  the  county  and  be  carefully  preserved; 
and,  on  failure  to  make  any  of  the  annual  payments  for  which  it  is  conditioned,  execu- 
tion Hhall  be  issued  thereon  for  such  sum  and  costs;  and  the  money  collected  thereby 
shall  be  paid  to  any  guardian  of  the  child,  or  to  any  person  designated  by  the  chancery 
court  or  the  chancellor,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  education  otsuch  child. 

Skc.  282.  Death  of  child ^  etc. — If  the  child  and  mother  die,  or  the  father  and  mother 
be  inarriofl,  the  chancery  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  bond  is  filed,  on  proof 
of  the  fact,  may  cause  the  bond  to  be  markea  "canceled,"  and  be  surrendered  to  the 
obligors. 

H  Kc.  283.  Prisoner  may  be  discharged  after  six  months. — The  circuit  court,  or  the  judge 
thero<}f  in  vacation,  may  order  any  person  in  iail  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
rocjuircments  to  give  bond  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  child  to  be  discharged, 
upon  such  terms  as  the  court  or  judge  may  prescribe,  after  such  person  shall  have 
boon  in  jail  for  six  months. 

Sec.  542.  May  alter  names,  legitimate  offspring,  and  decree  adoption  of  child. — The 

-  chancery  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  the  petition  of  any 

'  person,  to  alter  the  name  of  such  person,  to  make  l^tiniate  any 

of  hJH  offs])riiig  not  oorn  in  wedlock,  and  to  decree  said  offspring  to  be  an  heir  of  the 

pulitiouor;  and  any  person  who  may  desire  to  adopt  another,  whether  an  adult  or 
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an  infant,  and  to  change  the  name  of  such  oUier,  may  present  his  petition  for  that 
purpose  to  tie  chancery  court  of  the  county  in  which  ne  resides,  or  in  which  such 
person  sought  to  be  adopted  may  reside,  and  shall  stato  in  the  petition  the  name 
and  age  of  the  person  sought  to  be  adopted,  and  the  names  of  the  parents  or  guardian, 
in  case  of  an  infant,  and  their  residence  if  they  be  living,  the  name  proposed  to  be 
given  such  person  sought  to  be  adopted,  and  tnat  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  of  [if]  living,  or  the  guardian,  if  there  be  any.  in  case  of  an  infant,  and  of  the 
person  sought  to  be  adopted,  if  over  fourteen  years  of  a^e,  to  the  adoption  and  change 
of  name  as  prayed  for;  and  shall  also  state  in  the  petition  what  gifts,  grants,  bequests 
or  benefits  he  proposes  to  make  or  confer,  if  any,  imon  such  person  sought  to  be  adopted ; 
and  the  court  shall  hear  the  evidence  and  if  satisfied  that  the  all^ations  of  the  petition 
are  true,  and  that  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  person  sought  to  be  adopted  will  be 
promoted  by  the  adoption,  may  decree  that  such  person  be  adopted  by  the  petitioner, 
and  that  the  name  be  changoa  to  the  name  proposed,  if  a  change  of  name  is  prayed 
for,  and  that  said  person  so  adopted  shall  thereafter  be  called  by  that  name,  and  that 
such  person  so  adopted  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  proposed  by  the  petitioner 
to  be  granted  and  conferred ;  and  thereafter  the  petitioner  shall  have  ana  exercise  ' 
over  such  person  so  adopted  all  such  power  and  control  as  parents  have  over  their 
own  children.  The  person  sought  to  be  adopted,  if  an  in&int,  by  next  friend, 
and  the  parents  or  guardian,  or  if  an  adult,  may  join  in  said  petition,  or  they  may 
voluntarily  appear  and  become  parties  thereto,  otherwise  the  parties  nameTd],  if  living, 
shall  be  summoned  in  other  cases,  and  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  shall  in  all  cases 
be  paid  by  the  petitioner.  (As  amended  by  Laws  1910,  ch.  185.) 
Sec.  721.  Actions  for  injuries  producing  death. — *  *  *  The  provisions  of  this 
•V    Ai.  w  •-!  section  shall  apply  to  illegitimate  children  on  account  of  the 

^  Death  by  wronffui  ^j^^j^  q|  ^j^^  mothar.  and  to  mother  on  account  of  the  death  of  an 

ill^timate  child  or  children,  and  they   shall   have    all    the 
benefits,   rights  and   remedies  conferred  by   this  section    on    legitimates.     (As 
amended  by  Laws  1914,  ch.  214.) 
Sec  1655.  Descent  among  illegitiTnates. — If  any  man  beget  a  child  or  children  by  a 

woman  whom  he  shall  afterwards  marrj',  such  child  or  children, 
Ki%nAtio&^  ^  acknowledged  by  the  man,  shall,  in  virtue  of  such  marriage 

and  acknowledgment,  be  legitimate,  and  capable  in  law  to  inhent 
and  transmit  inheritance  as  if  born  in  wedlock.  All  illegitimates  shall  inherit  from 
their  mother,  and  from  her  other  children,  and  from  her  kindred,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  descent  and  distribution;  and  the  children  of  illegilimates  and  their  des- 
cendants shall  inherit  from  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  their  father  or  mother,  whether 
Intimate  or  illijB^itimate,  and  from  their  grandparents.  But  the  children  of  illegiti- 
mates shall  not  inherit  from  any  ancestor  or  collateral  kindred  if  there  be  legitimate 
heirs  of  such  ancestor  or  collateral  kindred,  in  the  same  degree,  to  whom  the  estate 
would  otherwise  descend. 
Sec.  1670.  The  decree  of  divorce  shall  not  render  illegitimate  the  children  begotten 

between  the  parties  during  a  lavrful  marriage;  but  if  the  decree 
rfiXfii"'*"***^'*"  be  rendered  because  one  of  the  parties  was  married  to  another  at 
'^''''^'  the  time  of  the  marriage  or  pretended  marriage  between  the 

parties,  it  shall  adjudge  the  marriage  between  the  parties  to  have  been  invidid  and 
void  from  the  beginning,  and  the  issue  thereof  shall  be  illegitimate  and  subject  to 
the  disabilities  of  ill^timate  children.  And  the  decree  ma>r  provide  (in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court)  that  a  party  against  whom  a  divorce  is  granted  because  of 
adultery^  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  marry  again;  in  which  case  such  party  shall 
remain  in  law  as  a  married  person.  In  all  cases  of  divorce  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  the  marital  rights  shall  cease  with  the  decree. 

MISSOURI. 

Revised  Statutes,  1909. 

Section  3^10.  Bastards  rnay  inherit;  when  and  how. — Bastards  shall  be  capable  of 

inheritingand  transmitting  inheritance  on  the  part  of  their  mother, 
Znberitance.  and  such  mother  may  inherit  from  her  bastard  child  or  children, 

in  like  manner  as  if  tney  had  been  lawfully  b^otten  of  her. 
Sec.  341.  Bastards  legitimated  bv  subsequent  marriage;  when. — If  a  man,  having  by 
Leritimatio  *  woman  a  child  or  children,  shall  afterward  intermarry  with  ner, 

i^fnim  I  n.  ^^^  ^j^^jl  j-gcQgjji^e  Buch  child  or  children  to  be  his,  they  shall 

thereby  be  legitimated. 


2  %  >  nzAiTTati'-T 


*-*/     v^i    Xer*^  'jf  ^^r.^jt  mgw  *i'j9  Vt*: 


ak»  ".i-v  fjC  »,:,>  u:  '-  %  t-3i/<^  '/  ^jL*  --t^  -x 

vur— .  y,  -^  :£,^  -s>y: •;.-.- 1> --_-_-*a.  ,4.'  gu--  ;ar*c.t£.  liZii  *.:-  ^is^rr'  r'^^g. 

ir^u.  >*r  v..*r  aa:  in*  rusrrtj  aai  rsaisr  «i  ib^*-*  '^^'"'  '    ■    •  ♦  ♦ 


i(/r:  ';<<  ^su*in  a»'/>r..  1*^.7  v'>:i   ^^i  ir.is  pr>Licu'jn  kuii  i^'P'T  to  liie^ixiBaie  wm  wcfi 

;;ji/     ^,^^1,  T^  T*r/.vA  i^*j:.^  ^A  cKfth«r  of  chiliriem  vlio  were  iMn  LiJuiL  tlw 

B4^^»r4«,  may.  ai  the  ti-ne  erf  vyiezniiization  of  aud  ■mnaee.  stre  to  the 

€f^„^€ir  thfr  fkain^  of  their  rr.:idre>B  tbeo  Uyib^  or  tbe  desceoFiaata 
tA>  .'St  ;^,  r/i4y  f/^  'i«^:  ar.'i  it  sLali  be  the  duty  ol  acch  officer  to  recaord  soch  names 
»;*..'.  fi^  ',*Ttj;>ate  of  mairiage. 

'  '/T*  ov  AHA^f^f^tiKxr, — Aban'loainentlaw.!»«»^oo  4495.  as  amended  by  Lawa 
V^: .    ]f   '/f',%  m  fyfTd.u*A  U>  children  born  In  or  legitimated  by  lawful  wedlock. 
y*'/tr  o**'  Micm  KK/A<TVJkT\os. — BLnh  certificate  states  whether  child  is  Intimate 

S*r,y.     'ihfi  law  rec'ardin^  concealment  of  birth  docs  not  apocialljr  refer  to  ille- 

f(^i a ft'4iUi  children,    ^vrc.  4470.; 

MOHTAHA. 

RevUed  GMfei,  1907. 


•  Hr.'TioN  37r:^,  Leoilimanf  0/ children  bom  in  wedlock. — All  chfldien  bom  in  wedlock 

Ff^Muaptloa  of  to-  are  preimmed  to  be  legitimate. 

,  Kkc.  '47'//.).  Tje/filimnry  of  children  bom  ovi  0/ wedlock. — All  children  of  a  woman  who 

I  hnn  \f*ioti  uiiiTTUid,  lK;m  within  10  months  after  the  diasolution  of  the  marriage,  aro 

lfrt*\iu$<'xl  t/>  he  legitimate  children  of  that  marriage. 

•  Hk^;.  '5740.   [Vho  rruiy  dUwjUr  thf.  leijilimacy  of  a  thild. — ^The  presumption  of  Intimacy 
ciifi  U;  f\if*]ni UA  onl  y  by  tne  hiuband  or  wife,  or  the  descendant  of  one  or  both  of  them. 

'  llhvitiinary,  in  »uch  caw.  may  be  proved  like  any  other  fact 

,  Hk<'.  ;r/4J.  (JlAifjati/mH  of  parenUfor  Uie  support  and  education  0/ their  ekddren.—The 

SnDDort  parent  entitled  to  the  custody  of  a  child  must  give  him  support 

^  and  education  suitable  to  his' circumstances.    If  the  support  and 

etlii'ation  which  the  father  of  a  le^timate  child  is  able  to  give  is  inadequate,  tne  mother 
iijiiKt  aM»ii«t  him  U)  the  extent  of  her  ability. 

jSkc.  ;J71.'>.  Cimlody  of  illf/jitimnte  child. — The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  unmarried 

Custody.  minor  in  entitled  to  its  custody,  services  and  earnings. 

Hk(!.  IJ7^iO.  dhild  Uqitiniatlzcd  hjf  marriage  of  parents. — A  child  bom  before  wedlock 

X^ritimAtioB.  boc()in(5H  Icf^timate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents. 

Hkc.  .'J77().  Adopt  urn  of  illeqilimaie  child. — The  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  by 
ptil)li<ly  acknowhul^in^  it  oh  his  own,  receiving  it  as  such,  with  the  consent  of  the  wife, 
If  ho  iM  married ,  int^)  liis  family,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  child, 
thorohy  iul()f)ts  it  as  Kuch ;  and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  for  all  purposes  legiti- 
inaU^  from  the  timo  of  its  birth.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  Uiis  chapter  do  not  apply 
to  Ntich  an  a<loption. 

Hkc.  .'iV'/H.  Appointytvcnt  by  parent. — A  guardian  of  the  person  or  property,  or  of  both. 

OttardiRiuhiD  ^^  *  rhilcl  born,  or  likely  to  be  born,  may  be  nominated  by  will  or 

deed,  to  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  the  parent  nominating: 
2.  If  the  child  bo  illegitimate,  by  the  mother. 
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Sec.  4821.  Illegitimate  children  to  inherit  in  certain  events. — Every  illegitimate  child 

is  an  heir  of  the  person  who,  in  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of 

lAhorttJLiioe*  lesiti-  ^  competent  witness,  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  father  of 

mation;   Toi<i   mar-  such  cnild;  and  in  all  cases  is  an  neir  of  his  mother;  and  inherits 

riagei*  and  divorce.     \^  or  her  estate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 

same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  oom  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  h(^ 
does  nor  represent  his  father  or  mother  by  inheriting  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her 
kindred,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  unless  before  his  death,  his  parents  shall  have 
intermarried,  and  his  father,  after  such  marriage,  acknowledges  him  as  his  child,  or 
adopts  him  into  his  family,  in  which  <:aBe  such  child  and  all  the  legitimate  children 
are  considered  brothers  and  sisters,  and  on  the  death  of  either  of  them,  intestate,  and 
without  issue,  the  others  inherit  his  estate,  and  are  heirs,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
in  like  manner  as  if  all  the  children  had  been  legitimate;  saving  to  the  lather  and 
mother  respectively  their  rights  in  the  estates  of  all  the  children  in  like  manner  as  if 
all  had  been  legitimate.  The  issue  of  all  marriages  null  in  law,  or  dissolved  by  divorce, 
are  legitimate. 

Ssc.  4822.  The  mother  it  a  ntecessor  to  UlegitiTnate  child. — ^If  an  illegitimate  child, 
inheritAn  ^^°  ^^*®  ^^*  ^^"  acknowledged  or  adopted  by  his  father,  dies 

IBM  tanoe.  intestate,  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  goes  to  hia  mother,  or,  in 

case  of  her  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 

Sec  9576.  Complaint  in  bastardy;  what  to  contain;  how  entitled. — When  any  woman 

residing  in  any  county  of  the  State  is  delivered  of  a  bastard  child, 
^w^^^AQj     pro-  Qj ^  pregnant  with  a  child  which,  if  bom  alive,  will  be  a  bastard, 

compuaint  may  be  made  in  writing  by  any  person  to  the  district 
court  of  the  county  where  she  resides,  stating  that  fact,  and  chargmp;  the  proper  person 
with  being  the  father  thereof.  The  proceeding  must  be  entitled  m  the  name  of  the 
State  agsdnst  the  accused  as  defendant. 

Sec  9577.  Clerk  to  give  notice;  how  and  to  whom. — Upon  the  filing  of  the  complaint, 
duly  verified,  the  clerk  must  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  person  so  charged,  as  in 
an  ordinary  action. 

Sec.  9578.  Lien  upon  real  property;  how  created  and  far  what. — From  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  such  complaint,  a  lien  is  created  upon  the  real  property  of  the  accused  in  the 
county  where  the  action  is  pending,  for  the  payment  of  any  money  and  the  perform- 
ance of  any  order  adjudged  by  the  prosier  court;  but  no  lien  attaches  until  notice  of 
the  pendency  of  the  action  is  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  the 
real  property  is  situated. 

Sec  9579.  Jttdge  may  order  attachment  vrithotU^  bond;  when. — ^The  district  judge  may 
order  an  attachment  to  issue  thereon  without  an  undertaking,  which  order  must  specify 
the  amount  of  property  to  be  seized  under  the  attachment,  and  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  by  such  judge  or  the  court,  on  a  showing  made  to  either  for  a  revocation  of  the 
same,  and  on  such  terms  as  such  court  or  judge  may  deem  proper  in  the  premises. 

Sec  9580.  County  attorney  required  to  prosecute. — The  county  attorney,  on  being 
notified  of  the  facts,  must  prosecute  the  matter  in  behalf  of  the  complainant. 

Sec  9581.  Issue  on  the  tnal  xAaZi  be  ^^ guilty"  or  ^*not  guilty. ** — ^The  iMue  on  the  trial 
ia  *' guilty,''  or  ''not  guilty,"  and  must  be  tried  as  an  ordmary  action. 

Sec  9582.  Judgment  and  liability  where  accused  found  guilty. — If  the  accused  is  found 
guilty,  he  must  be  charged  with  me  maintenance  of  the  child,  in  such  sum,  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  court  directs,  with  the  costs  of  suit;  and  the  clerk  may  issue  execu- 
tion for  any  sum  ordered,  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  be  required  to  compel  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  court,  and  the  defend- 
ant may  be  committed  to  tne  county  jail  until  he  complies  with  the  order  or  judgment. 

Sec  9583.  Power  of  court  over  judgments  and  orders. — ^The  court  may,  at  any  time 
enlarge,  diminish,  or  va(cate  any  order  or  judgment  rendered  in  the  proceedings,  on 
such  notice  to  the  defendant  as  the  court  or  judge  may  prescribe. 

Note  on  adoption. — The  mother  of  the  illegitimately  child  is  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  consent.     (Sec.  3764.) 

IsToTE  ON  workmen's  COMPENSATION  LAW. — "Child"  iucludos an  illegitimate  child 
legitimized  prior  to  the  injury.     (Laws  1915,  ch.  96,  sec.  6.) 

r^oTE  ON  INCESTUOUS  MARRIAGES.— The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationship. 
(Sec  3611.) 
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Revised  Statutes,  1913. 

Section  1273.  When  illeaiiimate  child  shall  be  considered  an  heir. — Every  illegitimate 

child  shall  be  considered  as  an  heir  of  the  person  who  shall,  in 
ci^atio?^  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  competent  witness,  have 

acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  father  of  such  child,  and  shall  in 
all  cases  be  considered  as  an  heir  of  his  mother,  and  shall  inherit  his  or  her  estate  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock;  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  claim,  as  representing  his  father  or 
mo^er,  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her  kindred,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  unless, 
before  his  death,  his  parents  shall  have  intermarri^  aiid  had  other  children,  and  his 
father,  after  such  marriage,  shall  have  acknowledged  him,  as  aforesaid,  or  adopted  him 
into  his  family,  in  which  case  such  child  and  all  legitimate  children  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  on  the  death  of  either  of  them  intestate,  and  without 
issue,  the  other  shall  inherit  his  estate,  and  he  theirs,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  in  like 
-manner  as  if  all  the  children  had  been  legitimate,  saving  to  the  father  and  moth» 
respectively  their  rights  in  the  estate  of  all  the  said  children  as  provided  herein- 
before, in  hke  manner  as  if  all  had  been  legitimate. 
Sec.  1274.  How  estate  of  illegitimate  child  shall  descend. — If  an  illegitimate  child  shall 
inh  ritanoa  ^®  intestate,  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  his 

*  '  mother,  or,  in  case  of  her  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 

Sec.  1591.  Legitimacy  of  children. — ^A  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery  committed 
DiYorce  ^^  ^®       ®  ahall  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  the  mar- 

riage, but  the  l^itimacy  of  such  children,  if  questioned,  may  be 
determined  by  the  court  upon  the  proofs  in  the  case;  and  in  every  case  the  legitimacy 
of  all  children  begotten  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit  shall  be  presumed  until 
the  contrary  be  shown. 
Sec.  1592.  Issue  of  marriage  legitimate. — ^Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  on  account 
Void  ButRiaMf.       ^^  ^®  nonage,  insanity,  or  idiocy  of  either  party,  the  issue  of  the 

marriage  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  m  all  respects,  the  le^timate  issue 
of  the  parent,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  was  capable  of  contracting. 

Sec.  1593.  Prior  marriage. — When  a  marriage  is  dissolved  on  account  of  a  prior  mar- 
riage of  either,  and  it  shall  appear  that  the  second  marriage  was  contracted  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  full  belief  of  the  parties  that  the  former  wife  or  husband  was  dead, 
the  fact  shall  be  stated  in  the  decree  of  divorce  or  nullity,  and  the  issue  of  such  sec- 
ond marriage,  born  or  begotten  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  l^itimate  issue  of  the  parent  who,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  was  capable  of 
contracting. 

Sec.  1594.  When  issue  deemed  illeaiiimate. — Upon   the  dissolution  by  decree  or 
sentence  of  nullity  of  any  marriage  that  is  prohibited  on  account  of  consanguinity 
between  the  parties,  or  of  any  maniage  between  a  white  person  and  a  negro,  the 
issue  of  the  marriage  shall  be  deemed  to  be  illegitimate. 
Sec.  357.  Proceedings  relative  to  bastard  children. — On  complaint  made  to  any 
„-  ^^  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  State  by  any  unmarried  woman  reai- 

e*?SSS°^°^  ^^^'  dent  therein,  who  shall  hereafter  be  delivered  of  a  baatard  child, 
cee<iinKi.  ^^  ^^^.^^  pr^nant  with  a  child  which,  if  bom  aUve,  may  be  a 

bastard,  accusing  on  oath  or  afi&rmation  any  person  of  being  the  father  of  said  child, 
tlie  justice  shall  take  such  accusation  in  writing,  and  thereupon  issue  his  warrant, 
directed  to  the  sfaerifl,  coroner,  or  constable  of  an>r  county  of  this  State,  commanding  him 
forthwith  to  bring  such  accused  person  before  said  justice,  to  answer  to  said  complaint; 
and  on  return  of  such  warrant  the  justice,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  person,  shall  ex- 
amine the  complainant  under  oath  respecting  the  cause  of  her  complaint,  and  such  ac- 
cused person  shall  be  allowed  to  ask  the  complainant,  when  under  oath,  any  question  he 
may  tnink  necessary  for  hisQustification;  all  of  which  questions  and  answers,  together 
wi  th  every  other  part  of  the  examination,  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  if,  on  such  examination,  the  party  accused  shall  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid  to 
the  complainant  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  or  property  as  she  may  agree  to  receive 
in  full  satisfaction  J  and  shall  further  give  bonds  to  the  count>r  board  of  the 
countv  in  which  said  complainant  shall  reside  and  their  successors  in  office,  condi- 
tioned to  save  such  county  n'ee  from  all  charges  toward  tiie  maintenance  of  said  child, 
then  and  in  that  case  the  justice  shall  discharge  the  party  accused  out  of  custody  on 
bis  paying  the  costs  of  prosecution:  Provided^  The  agreement  aforesaid  shall  be  made 
or  acknowledged  by  both  parties  in  the  presence  of  the  justice,  who  shall  thereupon 
enter  a  memorandum  of  the  same  upon  his  docket. 
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Sec.  358.  County  to  bring  suit  against  father  of  bastard. — ^When  any  woman  has  a 
bastard  child,  and  neglects  to  bring  a  suit  for  its  maintenance,  or  commences  a  suit 
and  fails  to  prosecute  to  final  judgment,  the  county  board  in  any  county  interested 
in  the  support  of  any  such  bastard  child,  where  sufficient  security  is  not  o^ered  to 
save  the  county  from  expense,  mav  bring  a  suit  in  behalf  of  the  county  against  him  who 
is  accused  of  begetting  such  child,  or  may  take  up  and  prosecute  a  suit  begun  by  the 
mother  of  the  child. 

Sec  359.  Accused  person  ^  when  recognized. — In  case  such  accused  person  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  [357]  contained,  the  justice 
to  whom  such  complaint  was  made  shall  bind  such  person  m  a  recognizance  to  appear 
at  the  next  term  oi  the  district  court,  with  sufficient  security,  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  the  county 
in  which  such  bastard  child  shall  be  bom,  to  answer  such  accusation,  and  to  abide  the 
order  of  the  court  thereon,  and  on  neglect  or  refusal  to  find  such  security,  the  justice 
shall  cause  him  to  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  be  held  to  answer 
such  complaint. 

Sec.  360.  Renewal  of  bonds  for  recognizance. — If,  at  the  time  of  such  court,  the 
woman  be  not  delivered,  or  be  unable  to  attend,  the  court  shall  order  the  renewal  of 
the  bonds  of  recognizance,  that  the  accused  person  shall  be  forthcoming  at  the  next 
court  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  at  which  tne  mother  of  said  child  shdl  be  able  to 
attend ;  and  the  continuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be  entered  by  order  of  said  court 
unless  the  security  shall  object  thereto,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
recognizance  taken  in  court  for  that  purpose. 

Sec  361.  When  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. — When  such  accused  person  shall 
plead  not  guilty  to  such  charge  before  the  court  to  which  he  is  recognized,  the  court 
shall  order  the  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  and  at  the  trial  of  such  issue  the  examination 
before  the  justice  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  mother  of  the  bastard  child  shall 
be  admitted  as  a  competent  witness,  and  her  credibility  be  left  to  the  jury:  Provided, 
always,  No  woman  shall  be  admitted  as  a  witness  as  aforesaid  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  which  would  by  law  disqualify  her  from  being  a  witness  in  any 
other  case;  and  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  the  jury  shall,  in  behalf  of  the  man  accused, 
take  into  consideration  any  want  of  credibility  in  the  mother  of  the  bastard  child;  also 
any  variations  in  her  testimony  before  the  justice  and  that  before  the  jury;  and  also 
any  other  confession  of  her,  at  any  time,  which  does  not  agree  with  her  testimony,  on 
any  other  plea  or  proofs  made  and  produced  on  behalf  of  such  accused  person. 

Sec  362.  Proceedings,  if  deferulant  found  guilty. — In  case  the  jury  find  the  defend- 
ant guilty,  or  such  accused  person  before  the  trial,  shall  confess  in  court  that  the 
accusation  is  true,  he  shall  be  judged  the  reputed  father  of  such  child,  and  shall  stand 
charged  with  the  maintenance  thereof  in  such  a  sum  or  sums  as  the  court  may  order 
and  direct,  with  payment  of  costs  of  prosecution,  and  the  court  shall  require  the 
reputed  father  to  give  security  to  perform  the  aforesaid  order,  and  in  case  the  said 
reputed  father  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  security  as  aforesaid,  and  pay  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  committed  to  tne  jail  of  the  county,  to  remain  till  he  shall 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Sec  363.  When  any  defendant  admitted  to  bail. — When  any  defendant  to  a  complaint 
of  bastardy  shall  have  been  committed  to  jail  on  neglect  or  refusal  to  find  the  security 
required  by  the  third  section  of  this  cliapter  [359],  or  on  failure  of  such  defendant  to 
renew  his  recognizance  as  required  by  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter  [360],  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  judge  of  the  district  court  or  probate  judge  within  his  county  to  admit 
such  defendant  to  bail  by  recognizing  him  in  such  sum  and  with  such  securities  as  such 
judge  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned  for  the  appearance  of  such  defendant  before  the 
proper  court  to  answer  the  complaint  made,  under  which  he  stands  charged;  and  for 
taking  such  bail  the  said  judge  may  by  his  special  warrant,  under  his  hand,  require 
the  sheriff  or  jailer  to  bring  such  delenaant  before  him  at  the  courthouse  of  the  proper 
county,  at  such  time  as  in  such  warrant  the  judge  may  direct:  Provided,  In  fixing  the 
amount  of  bail,  the  judge  admitting  the  same  shall  be  governed  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  bail  required  by  the  third  section  of  this  chapter  [359]. 

Sec  364.  Warrant  far  arrest  of  defendant. — The  warrant  authorized  to  be  issued  by 
this  chapter  against  any  accused  person  shall  authorize  and  empower  the  ofHcer  to 
which  it  is  directed  to  pursue  and  take  the  accused  person  in  any  county  in  this  State, 
and  to  bring  such  accused  person  before  the  justice  who  issued  said  warrant,  to  answer 
the  complaint  made  against  him. 

Sec.  8614.  Abandonment  of  wife  or  child. — Whoever,  without  good  cause,  abandons 

his  wife  and  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  maintain  or  provide  for 
homSpoS*  ^^^^  or  whoever  abandons  his  or  her  legitimate  or  illegitimate 

child  or  children  under  the  a^e  of  sixteen  years,  and  willfully 
neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  for  such  child  or  children,  shall,  upon  conviction^  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  desertion  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 


• 
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for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than 
six  months. 

Sec.  8615.  Bond  U>  support— Sxwpenmn  of$entence. — ^If  at  any  time  after  complaint 
has  been  filed  in  the  justice  court,  or  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  whidi  the 
offense  shall  have  been  committed,  such  husband  or  parent  shall  appear  before  the 
court  in  which  he  stands  charged  and  shall  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  or  to 
the  legal  representative  of  the  child  or  children,  other  than  the  accused,  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  or  prmp^ty  as  may  be  agreed  upon:  Provided,  Such  sum  so  agreed  or 
required  to  be  paid  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollar^,  then  the  court  may  discharge  the  party  accused  out  of  custody  on 
his  paying  the  costs  of  prosecution.  And  if,  after  conviction  and  before  sentence,  th^ 
accused  shall  make  settlement  with  his  wife,  or  with  the  legal  representatives  of  his 
children,  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  pro\'ided  for  settlement  before  conviction  and 
shall  enter  into  bond  to  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  approval  of  the  court  as  to 
surety  and  as  to  sum,  conditioned  that  such  husband  will  furnish  said  wife  with  neces- 
sary and  proper  home,  food,  care  and  clothing,  or  that  such  parent  will  furnish  said 
child  or  children  with  necesKury  and  proper  h(Bne,  food,  care,  and  clothing,  or  will  so 
furnish  both  said  wife  and  child  or  children,  on  his  paying  the  costs  of  proeeeution,  then 
the  court  may  suspend  sentence  therein.  Said  bond  shall  remain  in  force  as  long  as  the 
district  judge  deems  the  same  necessary;  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court, 
either  by  amdavit  or  otherwise,  that  said  husband  or  parent  is,  in  good  faith,  furnish- 
ing his  wife,  child  or  children  with  the  necessary  and  proper  home,  food,  care  and 
clothing,  then  the  court  may  armul  said  bond  and  dismiss  the  prosecution  against 
such  husband  or  parent. 

Sbc.  8616.  On  failure  to  comj^ly  vAth  undertaking,  arretted, — ^Upon  the  failure  of  such 
husband  or  parent  to  comply  with  said  undertaking,  he  or  she  may  be  arrested  by  the 
sheriff  or  other  officer  on  a  warrant  issued  on  the  praecipe  of  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  brought  before  the  court  for  commitment,  wnereupon  the  court  may  commit,  or 
lor  good  cause  shown,  may  modify  the  order  and  take  a  new  undertaking  and  further 
suspend  sentence  as  may  be  just  and  proper. 

Note  on  iNCEsnTOtrs  icarrzagbs. — ^The  law  appHea  to  illegitimate  children  and 
relatives.    (Sec.  1542.) 

Note  on  adoption. — ^The  mother  of  an  ill^timate  child  is  recognized  for  purpose 
of  consent.    (Sees.  1616,  1620.) 

Note  on  birth  registration. — ^Birth  certificate  on  U.  S.  Oensus  Bureau  standard 
form.     (Sec.  2748.) 

NEVADA. 

Bevi<«d  Laws.  1912. 

Section  765.  Paternity;  how  established—Complaint. — ^Under  this  act  the  paternity 

of  any  illegitimate  child  shall  be  established  by  mutual  agreement 
oee^gfc    ^    ^'^  ^^  ^^^  mother  and  any  person  whose  relations  have  been  suffi- 
ciently intimate  with  her  to  warrant  the  conclusion.    It  may 
also  be  established  by  the  confession  or  admission  of  the  father,  when  not  denied  by 
the  mother;  and  when  not  so  established  it  shall  be  susceptible  of  proof  in  such  manner 
and  of  such  character  as  the  court  before  whom  an  action  for  that  purpose  is  brought 
may  determine.    The  mother  of  the  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  support 
of  the  complaint,  and  may  be  compelled  to  testify.    No  complaint  shall  be  with- 
drawn, dismissed,  or  settled  by  agreement  of  the  mother  and  putative  father. 
Sec  766.  Parent  guilty  of  mis^meanor;  when — Punishment — CusAody  of  Mid. — Hne 
Abandosment  and  P^^r^iit  of  any  illegitimate  child  who  abandons,  refuses,  or  n^lects 
nonsapport;  megiti-  to  support  such  child  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
miwy     proceedtnes;  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  nor  more 
*"**^®^*  than  three  hundred  ($300)  dollars,  and  in  default  of  the  payment 

of  such  fine,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  until  such  fine  shall  be  paid,  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  the  term  of  such  imprisonment.  The  court  may 
also  adjudge  that  the  putative  father  stands  chaiged  with  the  maintenance  of  said 
child,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  take  from  the  mother  the  custody  of  her  child.  Whenever  the  court  shall  make 
such  order,  any  refusal  or  neglect  of  said  putative  father  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  court  shall  be  deemed  a  contempt  of  court,  and  punished  as  other  cases  are  for 
contempt. 
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Sec.  2339.  Marriage — T^galaqe — Consanguinity— Consent  of  parents. — Maloperaonaof 
^^  the  ageof  eighteen  veara,  and  female  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen 

Vow  mazTiag«i.  years,  not  nearer  of  kin  than  second  cousins  or  cousins  of  the  half- 
blood,  and  not  having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  may  be  joined  in  marriage:  Provided, 
always,  That  male  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  female  persons 
under  the  age  of  eignteen  years,  shall  first  obtain  the  consent  of  their  fathers,  respec- 
tively, or  in  case  of  the  death  or  incapacity  of  their  fathers,  then  of  their  mothers  or 
guardians:  And  provided,  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  constnied  so  as  to 
make  the  issue  of  any  marriage  illegitimate  if  the  person  or  persons  shall  not  be  of 
lawful  age. 
Sec.  2351.  Illegitimate  children  legitimatized. — Illegitimate  children  shall  become 

i^eitiinati  l^timatized  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents  with 

i^giumauon.  ^^^j^  other. 

Sec.  5833.  When  illegitimate  chiUI  deemed  adopted  by  conduct  of  father — Effect — 
Acknowledged  by  father  becomes  legitimate  from  birth. — The  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  by  publichr  acknowledging  it  as  his  own,  or  receiving  it  as  such,  with  the 
consent  of  nis  wife,  if  he  is  married,  into  his  family,  or  otherwise  treating  it  as  his 
legitimate  child,  thereby  adopts  it  as  such;  and  such  child  shall,  thereupon  and 
thenceforth,  be  deemed,  for  all  purposes,  legitimate  from  the  time  of  its  birtn.  The 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  such  an  adoption,  except 
as  specified  in  section  4  of  this  act. 

Sec.   6117.  Illegitimate  child;  inheritance  of— Acknowledgment  by  father — Issu£   of 

lBh«rltJtBoe;  tegltl-  ^^^^  ^  dissolved  marriage  deemed  legitimate. — Every  illegitimate 
nation ;  void  max-  child  shall  be  considered  as  an  heir  of  the  person  wno  shall 
riavefl  and  dwoxce.  acknowledge  himsdf  to  be  the  father  of  such  child  by  signing 
in  writing  a  declaration  to  that  effect  in  the  presence  of  one  credible  witness,  who 
,  shall  sign  the  declaration  also  as  a  witness,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  as 
heir  of  the  mother,  and  shall  inherit  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  tho 
same  manner  as  if  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  The  issue  of  all  marriages  deemed 
null  in  law  or  dissolved  b>r  divorce  shall  be  legitimate. 

Sec.  6118.  Heirs  of  illegitimate  child.— U  any  ill^timate  child  shall  die  intestate. 

without  lawful  issue  and  shall  not  have  been  acknowledged  as 

in&eritanoe.  above  provided,  hia  estate  shall  descend  to  his  mother,  or,  in 

case  of  her  decease,  to  her  neirs  at  law. 

Note  on  adoption. — The  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child  is  recognized  for  purposes 
of  consent  (sees.  5828,  746);  also  for  purpose  of  notice  in  the  Juvenile  Court  law. 
(Sec.  731.) 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  child  is  legitimate  or 
ill^timate.    (Sec.  29(^.) 

Iu>TE  on  workman's  COMPENSATION  LAW. — Dependents  include  children  the  ago 
of  eighteen  years,  *' whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate."    (Laws  1917,  ch.  233,  sec.  ^6.) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Public  Statutes,  1901. 
Ch.  83.    Settlement  of  paupers. 

Section  1.  111.  Illegitimate  children  shall  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother  at 
Zteiidence.  the  time  of  their  birth,  if  any  she  has  within  the  State. 

Ch .  87.    Uaintenaooe  of  bastard  children. 

Sec.  1.  If  any  woman  is  pr^nant  with  a   child  which,  if  born  alive,  may  be 

a  bastard,  sne  may  make  complaint  in  writing,  under  oatn,  to 
^^legttiinacy    pro-   ^^^^  justice  of  the  peace,  against  any  man,  charging  him  with 

having  begotten  the  child;  and  the  justice  may  thereupon  issue 
his  warrant  commanding  the  person  so  charged  to  be  brought  before  some  justice  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, or  in  which  the  person  so  chazged  may  reside. 

Sec  2.  The  justice  before  whom  the  person  shall  be  brought  may  order  him  to 
recognize  in  a  reasonable  sum,  with  sufficient  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jus- 
tice, to  appear  at  the  trial  term  of  the  superior  court  next  to  be  holden  within  and 
for  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  chaiged  to  have  been  committed,  or  Iq  which 
the  person  so  charged  may  reside,  to  answer  to  the  complaint  and  to  abide  the  order 
of  the  court  thereon,  and  in  default  thereof  may  commit  him  until  the  order  is  per« 
formed.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1907,  ch.  58.) 
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Sec.  3.  The  justice  shall  make  a  certified  copy  of  each  paper  in  the  cafie.^^and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  complainant,  or  return  the  same  to  court  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  term  aforesaid;  and  the  complaint  shall  be  entered  at  such  term,  and  tried 
by  the  court,  unless  either  party  reauests  a  jurv;  in  which  case  it  shall  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  and  the  issue  shall  be,  chargeable  or  not  chargeable. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  man  is  found  chargeable,  the  court  shall  order  him  to  pay  such  sum 
as  they  deem  reasonable,  to  the  mother  of  the  child  or  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
liable  by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  to  be  applied  for  such  maintenance, 
and  also  to  pay  costs  of  prosecution;  and  the  court  may  order  him,  or  the  mother,  or 
both,  to  ^ve  security  to  save  the  town  harmless  from  all  chaige  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  child.  Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  any  such  order  may  be 
committed  until  the  same  is  obeyed. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  woman,  after  having  made  her  complaint,  shall  abandon  the  same, 
the  town  liable,  upon  application  to  the  court  or  justice  in  writing,  made  by  their 
selectmen,  agent,  or  attornev,  shall  be  admitted  to  prosecute  the  complaint,  a  record 
whereof  shall  be  made;  and  all  subseauent  proceeaings  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the 
complaint  had  been  instituted  originalljr  by  the  town. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  neglects  or  refuses  to  make  complaint,  or 
having  made  complaint  n^lects  to  prosecute  the  same  in  court,  or  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  selectmen  of  any  town  liable,  make  a  false  complaint,  any  justice  of 
the  peace  to  whom  complaint  mav  be  by  said  selectmen,  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  against  any  man,  charging  him  with 
having  begotten  such  bastard,  may  issue  his  warrant  directing  such  person  to  be 
brought  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  in  which  the  offense  waa 
committed  or  in  whicn  the  offender  may  reside. 

Sec.  7.  The  complaint  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  town,  and  the  proceedings  thereon 
shall  be  the  same  in  all  respects  as  if  the  mother  had  complained.  If  found  cnai^geable, 
the  father  shall  be  ordered  to  give  security  to  save  the  town  harmless  from  the  main- 
tenance of  such  child,  pay  all  costs  of  prosecution,  and  stand  committed  imtil  the 
order  shall  be  performed. 

Skc.  8.  Whenever  any  town  is  a  party  to  such  prosecution,  and  the  party  accused 
shall  be  found  not  chargeable,  he  shall  recover  his  costs  against  the  town. 

Sec.  9.  The  county  commissioners  shall  have  the  same  power  to  institute,  prose- 
cute, and  control  any  such  complaint,  where  the  woman  is  or  may  be  a  county  pauper, 
as  selectmen  of  towns  have  in  the  case  of  town  paupers;  and  the  county  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  when  the  accused  is  found  not  chargeable. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  person  committed  to  prison  by  virtue  of  this  chapter  is  poor,  and 
unable  to  pay  such  sum  or  to  procure  such  security  as  may  be  ordered,  any  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  upon  application  in  term  time  or  vacation,  may  discharge  such 
person  from  imprisonment  at  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  as  he  tninks  exp^ient 

Sec.  II.  Whenever  a  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  any  justice,  and  the  person  charged 
therein  shall,  either  before  or  after  the  issuing  thereof,  escape  or  go  out  of  the  county, 
the  sheriff  thereof  or  his  deputy,  or  any  constable  of  the  town  to  whom  such  warrant 
shall  be  directed,  may  pursue  such  person,  and  apprehend  him  in  any  county,  and 
carry  him  before  any  justice  in  the  county  in  whicn  he  was  apprehended  for  exami- 
nation. 

Sec.  12.  If  it  appear  to  the  justice  that  the  warrant  was  duly  issued,  and  that  the 
person  did  escape  or  go  out  from  such  other  county  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  thereupon 
issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  such  sheriff,  deputy,  or  constable,  commanding  him  to 
carry  the  person  before  some  justice  in  the  county  from  which  he  had  so  escaped 
or  gone  out,  for  trial,  that  such  further  proceedings  may  be  had  thereon  as  the  law 
requires. 

Ch.  174.    Marriages. 

Sec.  3.  Every  marriage  contracted  by  parties  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the 

two  preceding  sections  is  incestuous  and  void,  and  the  issue  of 
Void  maxriaffei.       guch  marriage  illegitimate. 

Sec.  18.  Where  the  parents  of  children  bom  before  marriage  afterwards  inter- 
x^ettimAtion  marry,  and  recognize  such  children  as  their  own,  such  child 

^'^^      '  shall  be  legitimate  and  shall  inherit  equally  with  their  other 

children  under  the  statute  of  distribution. 

Ch.  175.    Divorce. 

Sec.  7.  No  decree  of  divorce  shall  aft'ect  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  bom  or  begotten 
Divorce  ^°   lawful  matrimony,   unless  it  shall  be  so  expressed  in  the 

decree. 
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Ch.  196.    Descent:  distribution. 

Sec.  4.  The  heirs  oi  a  bastard  in  the  ascending  and  collateral  lines,  shall  be  the 
Inheritance  mother  and  her  heirs;  and  bastards  and  their  issue  shall  be  heirs 

of  the  mother  and  her  kindred  (as  amended  by  Laws  1905,  Ch.  4.) 
Sec.  5.  When  the  mother  of  a  bastard  dies,  her  real  estate  shall  descend  and  her 

personal  estate  be  distributed  in  equal  shares  to  her  legitimate  and  illegitimate 

children  and  their  issue. 

Ch.  27S.    Ilomidde. 

Sec.  14.  If  any  woman  shall  be  privately  delivered  of  a  child,  which  if  bom  alive 

would  be  a  bastard,  and  shall  endeavor  privatelv  to  conceal  its 

Concealment  of  death  and  the  manner  or  cause  thereof,  she  shall  be  imprisoned 

births  and  deaths.      not  exceeding  two  years,  or  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  tnousand 

dollars. 

Laws  of  1911.  Ch.  134. 

Sec.  12.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  infant  under  three  years  of  ago,  who  is  a 

resident  of  this  State,  and  who  has  previously  borne  a  good  char- 
todytcTstote  board'  ac]ter,  may,  in  writing,  signed  by  her,  and  with  the  consent  of 

said  State  board  of  charities  and  correction,  give  up  such  infant 
to  said  board  for  adoption;  and  said  State  board,  if  it  deems  such  action  for  the 
public  interest,  may  in  its  discretion  and  on  such  conditions  as  it  may  impose,  re- 
ceive such  infant  and  provide  therefor.  Such  surrender  by  the  mother  shall  operate 
as  a  consent  by  her  to  any  adoption  subsequently  approved  by  said  board. 

Note  on  adoption. — The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  recognized  for  pur- 
pose of  consent.    (Public  Statutes  1901,  ch.  181,  sec.  2.) 

Note  on  abandonment  law. — Any  person  who  shall  *  *  *  without  lawful  excuse 
desert  or  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  hia 
or  her  legitimate  or  illegitimate  minor  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
in  distitute  or  necessitous  circumstances  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  iine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  or  impris- 
onment for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.    (Laws  1913,  ch.  57,  sec.  1.) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Compiled  Statutes.  1910  (&nd  Sapplement  1911-1915). 
Bastards,  p.  184.    An  act  for  the  maintenance  of  bastard  children  (revision  of  1898). 

I.   PROCEEDINGS  TO  APPREHEND  PUTATIVE  FATHER  OP  BASTARD.* 

_  • 

Section  1.  Overseer  of  poor  to  apply  to  rnagistrate. — If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered 

of  a  bastard  child,  which  shall  be  charseable  or  likely  to  become 
ceSdUnSfc  ^  ^^^  chargeable  to  any  township;  or  shall  declare- herself  to  be  preg- 
nant of  a  child  likely  to  be  born  a  bastard,  and  to  become  chargeable 
to  any  township,  any  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  township  where  such  woman  may 
be,  or  of  the  township  wherein  the  legal  settlement  of  such  woman  may  be,  may  apply 
to  a  magistrate  of  the  same  county  wherein  such  woman  may  be,  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  959.) 

Sec.  2.  Examination  of  mother — Wearant  agwnst  reputed  father, — Such  magistrate 
shall,  by  the  examination  of  such  woman  on  oath,  and  upon  such  other  testimony  as 
may  be  offered,  ascertain  the  father  of  such  bastard,  or  of  such  child  likely  to  be  bom 
a  bastard;  and  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  constable  or  police 
officer  of  the  county,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  apprehend  such  reputed  father, 
and  to  bring  him^  before  such  magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  adjudication 
respecting  the  filiation  of  such  bastard,  or  of  such  clmd  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard. 
(P.  L.  1898,  p.  959.) 

Sec  3.  Proceedings  against  reputed  father  if  out  of  county. — If  the  person  charged 
as  such  reputed  father  shall  be  or  reside  in  any  other  county  of  the  State  than  that  in 
which  sucn  warrant  shall  be  issued,  the  magistrate  issuing  the  same  shall,  in  writing 
thereupon,  direct  the  sum  in  which  any  bond  shall  be  taken  of  the  party  so  charged, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  serving  said  warrant  to  carry  it  to  some  magis- 
trate of  the  county  wherein  such  person  resides^  or  can  be  found;  the  magistrate  to 
whom  the  same  shall  be  presentea,  on  proof  bein^  made  to  him  of  the  handwriting 
of  the  magistrate  who  issued  such  warrant,  shall  indorse  his  name  thereon,  with  an 
authority  to  arrest  such  person  in  the  county  where  the  magistrate  so  indorsing  shall 
reside,  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  officer  bringing  such  warrant  in 
the  county  where  it  shall  be  indorsed  so  to  do.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  960.) 
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« 

Sec.  4.  Bond  to  he  taken  6y  magtBlraf^ — Discharge  thereon — Proceedings  if  no  bond 
taken  before  magistrate. — Upon  the  party  so  charged  being  apprehended,  he  shall  be 
carried  before  the  magistrate  who  indorsed  the  said  warrant,  or  some  other  ma^trate 
of  the  same  counU^,  who  may  take  from  stich  person  a  bond  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
with  good  and  sumcient  surety  or  sureties  in  the  sum  so  directed  on  the  said  warrant, 
for  his  appearance  at  a  time  therein  stated  before  the  magistrate  who  issued  said 
warrant,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time  as  said  magistrate  shall  direct,  and  there- 
upon the  magistrate  taking  said  bond  shall  discharge  the  person  so  apprehended 
from  arrest  and  shall  indorse  upon  the  warrant  a  certificate  to  that  effect;  he  shall 
deliver  the  warrant,  with  the  bond  so  taken  by  him,  to  the  officer  who  brought  su^h 
warrant;  who  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  ma^trate  who  granted  the  same:  vho 
shall  proceed  th^^upon  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  bond  had  been  taken  by  him : 
and  ii  no  such  bond  be  given,  then  the  officer  having  the  warrant  shall  take  such 
person  before  the  magistrate  who  originally  issued  the  warrant.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  960.) 

n.   EXAUINATTON  BBPORB  MAGISTRATES. 

Sec,  5.  Examination. — ^Upon  the  person  so  charged,  appearing  or  being  brought 
before  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  whether  he  was 
arrested  in  the  same  or  any  other  coimty,  the  said  magistrate,  if  the  party  chaii^ed 
does  not  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  shall  proceed,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  mako 
examination  of  the  matter;  and  shall  examine  the  mother  of  such  bastard,  or  the 
woman  so  pregnant  as  aforesaid,  on  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  person  so  charged, 
touching  the  father  of  such  child^  and  shall  hear  any  proofs  that  may  be  offered  in 
relation  thereto;  and,  on  application,  the  ma^trate  stiall  issue  subpoenas  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  him,  whidi  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they 
wore  issued  in  the  coiurt  for  the  trial  of  small  causes.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  961.) 

Skc.  6.  Trial  by  jury ^  if  demanded. — If  the  person  charged  shall,  before  such  exam- 
ination is  entered  upon,  deny  that  he  is  the  father  of  such  bastard  child,  or  of  such 
child  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard,  and  shall  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  it  e&all  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  magistrate  to  issue  a  venire  facias  to  any  police  officer  or  constable  of 
said  county  to  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men  competent  as  iurymen,  according  to 
law,  to  be  and  appear  before  said  magistrate  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  said  wnt,  to  make  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  such  accusation  made  against  said 
person,  of  being  the  father  of  such  child;  a  return  of  which  iurois  shall  be  made,  as  in 
cases  arising  under  the  act  for  the  trial  of  small  causes,  ana  as  to  an^r  or  all  of  whom 
the  same  right  of  challenge  shall  belong  to  both  parties,  that  exist  in  civil  cases  at  law; 
and  said  magistrate  shall  proceed  to  impanel  and  swear  such  jury,  and  swear  the  vni- 
ncsses  produced  to  establish  and  rebut  such  accusation,  and  the  said  accusation  shall 
thereupon  be  tried  as  in  cases  in  courts  of  common  law  before  such  jury:  Provided, 
That  at  the  time  of  making  application  or  demand  for  a  trial  by  jury,  the  person  so 
applying  for  or  demanding  such  trial  by  jury  shall  pay  to  the  said  magistrate  the  fees 
or  costs  required  for  the  issuance  of  the  venire  and  the  costs  of  such  jury,  which  said 
costs  shall  include  the  fees  of  the  jurofs  to  be  empaneled.  (P.  L.  1898,  p.  961,  as 
amended  P.  L.  1902,  p.  680.) 

Sec.  7.  Adjmimment — Bond  for  appearance  or  coTnmitment. — If  sufficient  reasons  are 
given  therefor,  the  said  magistrate  may  adjourn  said  hearing  or  trial  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  six  weeks,  and  if  no  bond  has  previously  been  given,  said  magistrate  shall 
take  a  bond  with  sureties,  if  the  same  shall  be  tendered,  m>m  the  person  so  charged 
for  his  appearance  at  such  time,  before  him,  in  the  penalty  hereinafter  directed;  if  no 
bond  be  given,  the  said  ma^strate  shail  commit  the  said  person  charged  to  the  jail 
of  said  county,  there  to  remain  until  said  day  of  adjournment.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  961.) 

Sec.  8.  Finding—Discharge  of  person  charged,  or  order  of  filiaHon  thereon. — At  the 
trial  aforesaid,  the  said  magistrate,  or  the  said  jury,  in  case  a  jury  has  been  demanded, 
shall  decide  whether  the  person  so  charged  is  the  father  of  such  bastard,  or  of  such 
child  likely  to  be  born  a  bastard ;  if  the  decision  is  tiiat  he  is  not  the  father  of  such 
bastard,  or  child  likely  to  be  born  a  bastard,  he  shall  be  forthwith  discharged;  but 
if  the  decision  is  that  he  is  such  father,  the  said  magistrate  shall  make  an  order  of 
filiation,  in  which  he  shall  specify  the  sum  to  bo  paid  weekly,  or  otherwise,  by  mich 
putative  father,  for  the  support  of  such  ba<9tard,  or  of  such  child  likely  to  be  bom  a 
Dastard,  after  the  same  shsul  be  born;  if  the  mother  of  such  child  be  in  indigent 
circumstances  he  shall  determine  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  such  putative  father  for  the 
sustenance  of  such  mother  during  her  confinement;  he  shall  certify  the  reasonable 
expenfses  of  apprehending  the  said  father,  and  of  the  trial  and  order  61  filiation;  and 
he  shall  reduce  his  proceedings  to  writing  and  subscribe  ti^e  same.    (P.  L.  1^,  p. 
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Sec.  9.  Reputed Jather  to  pay  costs^  and  give  bond. — Such  person  so  adjudged  to  bo 
the  rei^uted  father  shall,  upon  notice  of  such -order,  immediately  pay  the  amount 
BO  certified  for  the  costs  of  apprehending  him,  and  of  the  trial  and  oraer  of  filiation; 
and  shall  also  enter  into  bond  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  such  sum  as  such  magis- 
trate shall  direct,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  him, 
conditioned  that  such  person  will  obey  and  comply  with  liie  said  order  of  filiation 
so  made  against  him,  and  will  indemnify  each  and  every  of  the  townships  of  this 
State  which  may  have  incurred  any  costs  of  expense  for  the  support  of  such  bastard, 
or  child  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard,  or  of  its  mother  during  her  confinement,  or  from 
anv  proceedings  arising  therefrom.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  962.) 

Sec.  10.  Discharge  from  arrest  on  giving  bond,  or  commitment. — ^Upon  such  bond 
being  executed  to  the  satisfaction  oi  said  magistrate,  he  shall  discharge  such  person 
from  arrest;  but  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  execute  such  bond,  or  to  pay  -the  costa 
and  charges  so  certified,  he  shall  be  committed  by  such  magistrate  to  tne  '' peniten- 
tiary or"  common  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  pay  such  costs 
and  charges  and  execute  such  bond,  or  until  discharged  according  to  law.  (P.  L. 
1898,  p.  962,  as  amended  P.  L.  1904,  p.  58.) 

Sec.  11.  Penalty  of  bond. — ^The  penalty  of  every  bond  which  shall  be  taken  for  the 
appearance  of  any  such  reputed  father,  or  for  indemnifying  the  townships,  shall, 
in  all  cases,  be  such  a  sum  as  shall  insure  a  full  indemnity  to  every  township  in  tlie 
State  for  the  expense  that  has  been,  or  which  may  be,  incurred  by  reason  of  support- 
ing such  bastara  and  its  mother  during  her  confinement  and  the  costs  of  all  proceed- 
ings connected  therewith.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  963.) 

m.   APPEAL  TO   SESSIONS. 

Sec.  12.  Apj)eal — Notice — Notice  of  hearing. — Any  person  so  charged  as  aforesaid, 
or  any  townsnip,  that  may  deem  lumself  or  itself  aggrieved  by  the  finding  of  the 
magistrate  or  of  the  jury,  or  order  of  any  magistrate,  may,  within  five  days  thereafter, 
upon  written  notice  to  such  magistrate,  appeal  tiierefrom  to  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county  wherein  such  trial  was  had,  and  such  case  may  be  brought  to 
hearing  before  said  court  on  ten  days'  notice  to  the  other  side,  or  as  soon  tJiereafter 
as  said  court  can  hear  the  same,  and  such  appeal  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  to  any 
order  of  filiation  made  by  the  magistrate  before  whom  such  case  was  tried.  (P.  L. 
1898,  p.  963.) 

Sec.  13 .  Magistrate  to  send  up  papers. — In  case  of  appeal  the  saidmagistrate  shall  send 
any  bond  which  has  been  tasen  bom  the  person  charged,  to  the  clerk  of  said  court 
of  quarter  sessions,  immediately  after  receiving  said  notice  of  appeal,  together  with 
the  order  of  filiation  and  sustenance  aforesaid  and  all  the  papers  connected  therewith. 
(P.  L.  1898,  p.  963.) 

Sec.  14.  Proceedings  on  appeal — Evidence  if  mother  dead,  etc. — Trial  by  jury  if  demanded 
— No  new  bond  for  appearance  required. — The  said  court  to  which  such  appeal  shall  be 
made  shall  have  full  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  allegation  and 
proofs  of  the  respective  parties,  the  burthen  of  proof  being  upon  the  township  as  it 
was  before  said  magistrate;  if  the  mother  of  any  oastard  be  dead,  or  is  insane,  or  has 
left  the  State,  the  testimony  given  by  her  on  ner  examination  shall  be  received  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  present  and  testified  to  the  same;  the  court  shall 
have  ik>wer  to  adjourn  the  hearing  from  time  to  time,  on  sufficient  cause  shown; 
at  the  request  of  ^ther  party  thacase  shall  be  tried  before  a  jury  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  said  magistrate;  and  no  new  bond  for  the  appearance  of  the  person  so  charged  ^ 

before  said  court  shall  be  rec^uired  of  him,  but  the  sureties  on  the  bond  given  before 
the  magistrate  shall  remain  liable  for  his  appearance  before  said  court.  (P.  L.  1898, 
p.  963.) 

Sec.  15.  Decision  and  discharge  thereon  of  person  charqed,  or  examination  of  order  of  fil- 
iation— Order  not  to  be  quashed  for  defect  inform. — If  on  the  trial  of  said  appeal  it  is  decid- 
ed that  the  said  person  chai^d  is  not  the  father  of  such  bastard  or  child  likely  to  be  born 
a  bastard)  he  shall  be  forthwith  discharged  from  his  im{>risonment,  or  if  he  has  given 
a  bond  it  shall  be  cancelled  by  order  of  the  court;  but  if  the  decision  be  against  the 
party  charged,  Hie  court  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  order  of  filiation  or  sustenance, 
and  may  reduce  or  increase  the  sum  directed  by  such  order  to  be  paid;  but  tlio  same 
shall  hot  be  c}uashed  for  any  defects  in  the  form  thereof,  but  may  be  amended  by  the 
court  according  to  the  facts  and  justice  of  the  case.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  964.) 

Sec  16.  Person  charged,  o^  decision  against  him,  to  pay  costs  andexpenses  andgive  bond, 
or  be  committed. — If  the  decision  of  such  court  is  against  the  person  so  chsu^ed,  he 
shall  pay  such  costs  and  expenses  as  the  court  shall  sui judge,  to  oe  paid  by  him  forth- 
with, and  shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  such  amount  as  the 
court  shall  order,  with  approved  surety  or  sureties,  with  a  condition  similar  in  sub- 
stance with  the  condition  set  forth  in  section  nine  of  this  act;  if  he  ^all  neglect  or  re- 
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fuse  to  pay  such  coats  and  expenses  and  execute  such  bond  he  shalKbe  committed  to 
the  common  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  pay  the  same  and  execute 
the  bond  aforesaid,  or  be  discharged  by  said  court  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided; 
and  upon  such  payment  of  said  costs  and  expenses  and  the  execution  of  such  new  bond, 
or  such  commitment  in  default  thereof,  any  bond  he  may  have  previously  given 
pursuant  to  the  ninth  section  of  this  act  shall  be  cancelled  by  order  of  the  court,  and 
shall  thereby  become  null  and  void.  (P.  L.  1898,  p.  964,  as  amended  P.  L.  1900, 
p.  338.) 

Sec.  17.  Bond  for  appearance  forfeited ^  on  failure  to  j>ay  cosU  and  expenses  and  give 
bond  reouired. — If  the  person  against  whom  such  decision  was  rendered  shall  depart 
the  said  court  without  paying  such  costs  and  expenses  or  executing  the  bond  in  the 
next  preceding  section  required,  or  without  being  discharge4  by  tne  said  court,  his 
said  bond,  with  condition  to  appear,  before  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  warrant, 
shall  be  thereby  deemed  to  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  prosecuted  as  directed  in  the  next 
section.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  964.) 

IV.   BONDS  AND  SUITS  THEREON,    ETC. 

Sec.  18.  Breach  of  bond;  prosecution  thereon — Assignment  of  breaches —  What  constitutes 
breach — Damages — Scire  facias  on  further  breaches — Application  of  section  to  previous 
bonds. — When  any  bond  shsUl  be  taken  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  any  breach  shall 
happen  in  the  condition  thereof,  the  same  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  prosecutor  of  the 
pleas  of  the  county  in  which  proceedings  were  originally  taken  under  this  act,  or  by 
the  counsel  or  attorney  of  any  township  at  whose  instance  such  proceedings  were  orig- 
inally taken,  which  suit  shall  be  in  tne  name  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  judg- 
ment, if  it  passes  against  the  defendants,  shall  be  for  the  penalty  thereof;  in  sucn 
actions  the  oreaches  shall  be  assigned  as  in  actions  brought  on  bonds  with  condition 
other  than  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  in  all 
respects;  it  shall  not  m  necessary  to  prove  the  actual  payment  ofmoney  bv  any  town- 
ship or  overseer  of  the  poor,  but  the  neglect  to  pay  any  sum  which  shall  have  been 
ordered  to  be  paid  by  any  competent  authority  under  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a 
breach  of  the  conditions  of  such  bond,  and  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  assessed  in  such 
case  shall  be  the  sum  which  was  so  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  which  was  withheld  up  to 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  such  suit,  with  interest  thereon;  for  any  breaches 
of  such  bond  which  shall  happen  after  the  recovery  of  any  damages  or  the  commence- 
ment of  any  suit,  a  scire  facias  may  issue,  upon  which  the  damages  shall  be  assessed 
from  time  to  time  in  manner  aforesaid;  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  collected  on 
such  bond  shall  be  paid  to  such  township  or  townships  as  may  have  incurred  or  been 
put  to  expense  in  supporting  said  bastard  or  its  mother  during  her  confinement,  or 
from  costs  therefrom  arising;  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  in 
all  respects  to  all  bonds  heretofore  taken,  to  perform  any  order  of  filiation,  m  the  con- 
ditions of  which  bonds  breaches  may  have  happened  or  shall  hereafter  happen.  (P.  L. 
1898,  p.  965.) 

Sec.  19.  Remedy  to  township  where  bastard  legally  settled. — If,  after  any  order  of  filiar 
tion  or  sustenance  shall  have  been  made  by.  force  of  this  act,  the  saia  bastard  or  it 
said  mother,  or  both,  may  be  removed  to  the  place  of  their  legal  settlement,  the  town- 
ship wherein  such  legal  settlement  shall  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  said 
order  of  filiation  and  sustenance,  and  of  the  bond  ^ven  in  the  proceedings  connected 
therewith;  and  shall  have  the  same  remedies  therein  as  the  township  at  whose  instance 
the  original  proceedings  were  taken.     (P.  L.  1898,  p.  965.) 

V.   GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Sec  20.  Court  may  discharge  father  if  indigent. — Whenever  any  person  shall  be  com  ^ 
mitted  to  prison  on  conviction  of  being  the  father  of  a  bastard,  or  a  child  likely  to  be 
bom  a  bastard,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coiu't  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  in 
which  such  person  is  in  jail,  to  inquire  from  time  to  time  into  the  circumstances  and 
ability  of  such  father  to  procure  sureties  to  be  bound  with  him;  and  if  the  court  shall 
at  any  time  be  satisfied  that  such  father  is  wholly  unable  to  support  such  child,  or  to 
contribute  to  its  supportj  or  to  procure  sureties,  the  said  court  may,  in  its  discreticMi, 
order  such  father  to  be  discharged  from  such  imprisonment.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  966.) 

Sec.  21 .  Mother  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  name  of  father. — In  making  the  examina- 
tion hereby  authorized,  or  at  the  trial,  the  mother  of  such  bastard  or  the  woman  preg- 
nant with  such  child  may  be  compelled  to  testify  and  disclose  the  name  of  the  father 
of  such  bastard  or  child  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard,  and  in  case  of  her  refusal  the  said 
magistrate  or  said  court  of  quarter  sessions  may,  after  she  is  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  confinement,  commit  her  to  the  common  jail  of  the  county  as  and  for  a  con- 
tempt of  court.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  966.) 
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Sec.  22.  Proceeding^  agaiiist  properly  of  absconding  parents. — In  case  the  putative 
father  or  the  mother  of  any  bastara  cliild  shall  run  out  of  the  townahip  or  out  of  the 
county,  and  leave  the  said  bastard  child  a  chaise  upon  the  township  where  it  was  born 
or  legally  settled,  although  such  putative  father  or  mother  have  estate  sufficient  to 
support  such  child,  and  to  dischar^  the  township,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
overseer  of  the  poor  of  such  township  where  any  bastard  child  shall  be  born  or  settled, 
to  apply  to  any  magistrate  in  the  county  where  the  estate,  real  or  personal,  or  any  part 
thereof'  of  such  putative  father  or  the  mother  may  be,  and  by  warrant  or  warrants, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  said  magistrate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
issue  the  same,  to  seize  and  take  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  let  out  and  receive  the 
annual  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  such  putative  father  or  the 
mother,  so  absconding  as  aforesaid,  for  and  towards  the  sustenance,  bringing  up, 
and  education  of  such  bastard  child,  so  left  as  aforesaid;  and  as  soon  as  the  said  seizure 
shall  be  allowed  of  and  confirmed  by  the  court  of  cfuarter  sessions,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  such  township,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often 
as  the  case  may  require,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  so  much  of  the  said  goods  and  chattels 
at  public  vendue,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  receive  the  said  rents  and  profits, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  sliall  be  ordered  by  the  said  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  to  apply 
the  money  arising  therefrom  towards  the  sustenance,  bringing  up  and  education  of 
such  bastard  child  so  left  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  overseers  of  the  poor  shall  be  ac- 
countable to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  shall  or 
may  arise  by  every  such  sale  or  sales,  or  be  by  them  received  for  the  renta  and  profits 
of  such  lands  or  tenements.    (P.  L.  1898.  p.  966.) 

Sec.  23.  Bastard  bom  in  poorhouse. — ^Whenever  a  bastard  shall  be  bom  in  any  of 
the  poorhouses  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  removed  thereto,  before  any  proceedings 
have  been  had  by  virtue  of  this  act,  proceedings  may  be  had  and  taken  for  the  better 
relief  of  the  boarid  of  chosen  freeholaers,  or  other  authority  or  authorities  having  the 
direction  and  government  of  such  poorhouse,  upon  the  application  of  any  officer  of 
such  poorhouse,  or  of  the  keeper  thereof  ,Jn  the  same  manner  as  by  this  act  may  be 
had  and  done  for  the  relief  of  the  township  in  which  a  bastard  is  born.  (P.  L.  1898, 
p.  967.) 

Sec.  24.  Fees  and  costs. — Jurymen  and  witnesses  in  attendance  before  said  magis- 
trate shall  be  subject  to  such  nnes  and  punishments  for  nonattendance,  and  other 
offenses,  as  are  established  by  law  in  cases  of  actions  before  the  inferior  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas;  and  jurymen  shall  receive  such  pay  as  is  allowed  to  them  for  like  services 
in  the  court  for  the  trial  of  small  causes^  and  witnesses  in  attendance  shall  receivo 
such  pay  as  is  allowed  to  them  by  law  in  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas;  and 
such  magistrates  and  officers  shall  receive  each  such  fees  for  their  servdces  as  are  allowed 
them  for  like  services  in  courts  for  the  trial  of  small  causes,  the  losing  party  to  pay  all 
costs  of  the  suit,  as  in  ordinary  cases  at  law;  and  when  proceedings  are  removed  to 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  the  same  fees  and  costs  shall  be  allowed  as  in  trials  before 
the  common  pleas  on  appeals  in  civil  cases.     (P.  L.  1898,  p.  967.) 

Sec  25.  **Toumship^  defined. — The  term  "township,"  made  use  of  in  this  act, 
shall  be  construed  to  comprehend  city,  town  corporate,  borough,  village,  precinct 
and  ward  respectively.     (P.  L.  1898,  p.  968.) 

Sec  26.  Warrant  and  arrest  on  Sunday. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  magistrate  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  (commonly  called  Sunday),  on  proper  application  and  exami- 
nation, to  issue  his  warrant,  or  to  indorse  the  warrant  oi  any  other  ma£;i8trate,  for  the ' 
apprehension  of  any  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  child  or  a  child  likeljr  to  be  bom  a 
bastard;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  or  police  officer  having  a  warrant 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person  so  charged  to  arrest  such  person  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  (commonly  called  Sunday)  or  on  any  other  day.  (P.  L.  1898, 
p.  968.) 

Sec  27.  Person  arrested  may  be  taken  before  maaistrate,  and  bond  given  on  Sunday. — 
When  any  such  person  shall  be  so  arrested  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  constable  or  police 
officer  to  carry  such  person  on  the  same  day  before  the  magistrate  issuing  or  indorsing 
*the  warrant,  as  the  case  may  be,  whereupon  the  usual  proceedings  as  required  by 
this  act  may  be  had;  and  any  and  all  proceedings  had  and  taken  on  the  return  of 
such  warrant  bLM  be  as  legal  and  valid  as  if  had  and  taken  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week;  and  if  a  bond  be  given  it  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  given  on  any 
other  day.     (P.  L.  1898,  p.  968.) 

Sec  28.  In  cities,  proceedings  in  police  courts. — In  all  cities  of  this  State  having 
police  courts,  crimial  courts  or  a  recorder's  court,  all  proceedings  that  are  directed  or 
authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  had  in  such  courts;  and  the  justice  or  judge  of  said 
courts  shall  have  full  power  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and  to  hear,  try  and  deter- 
mine the  case;  and  in  such  cities  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall  hereafter  have  any 
jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  under  this  act.     (P.  L.  1898,  p.  968.) 
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Sec.  29.  PeeM  ia  ciHes. — Where  the  police  juBtice,  judge  of  a  crimiiuil  court  or 
recorder  in  any  city  ia  paid  a  fixed  salary  out  of  the  city  treasury,  all  fees  received  by 
him  for  his  services  under  this  act  diall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury;  and  when  the 
arrest  is  made  by  any  police  officer  of  any  city  receiving  a  fixed  salary  out  of  the  city 
treasury,  all  fees  to  wnich  he  would  be  entitled  for  sendees  under  this  act  shall  be 
paid  into  the  city  treasury;  such  payment  into  the  citv  treasury  of  fees  as  received, 
shall  be  made  in  such  nuumer  as  the  common  council,  or  other  governing  body,  of 
such  city  may  direct.    (P.  L.  189S,  p.  968.) 

Src.  30.  *'  MagutraW  defined.— The  word  ''magistrate^"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  and  understooa  to  mean  and  include  all  justices  of  the  peace,  judges  of 
city  criminal  courts,  police  justices,  recorders  and  all  other  officers  having  the  powers 
of  a  committing  magistrate.     (P.  L.  1898,  p.  969.) 

Sec  31.  Rejtealer — Pendrnf  proceedings  not  to  abate. — ^All  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and  no  proceeding 
now  pending  shall  abate  bv  reason  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  but  every  sucn  proceed- 
ing snail  continue  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.    (P.  L.  1898,  p.  969.) 

Sbc.  32.  Inmtir^  into  qualificatione  of  surety — Cottrt  may  order  new  bond. — Sec.  1. 
After  any  bona  has  been  entered  into  for  the  perforxnance  of  any  order  of  filiation,  the 
overseer  of  the  poor  of  any  township  or  other  mimicipality  upon  which  the  bastard 
child  may  be  or  become  chargeable  may  apply  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
county  in  which  such  township  or  oth^  municipality  may  lie  to  inquire  into  the 
quahncations  of  the  surety  or  sureties  upon  said  bond,  and  said  court  may,  upon 
such  notice  as  it  may  deem  proper,  order  a  new  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  surety 
and  with  a  condition  similar  to  the  one  replaced  by  it  to  be  given  whenever  the  surety 
or  sureties  may  have  died  or  shall  not  then  be  satisfactory  to  the  court.  (P.  L.  1904, 
p.  389.) 

Sec.  33.  Replaced  bond  void  except  as  to  arrears — Commitment  onfaUure  to  yhe  nem 
bond. — Sec.  2.  Upon  such  new  bond  being  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court, 
the  bond  replaced  by  it  shall  no  longer  secure  payments  which  may  thereafter  become 
due,  but  said  old  bond  shall  still  be  valid  as  to  any  arrears  of  payments  up  to  the 
time  when  the  new  bond  is  executed ;  if  the  putative  father  shall  fail  to  give  said  bond 
so  ordered,  the  said  court  may  in  its  discretion  commit  said  person  to  the  commcKi 
jail  or  the  penitentiary  of  Uie  county,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  comply  with  said 
order  or  be  dischar^gea  by  said  court  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  to  which  this 
is  a  supplement.     (P.  L.  1904,  p.  389.) 

Sec.  34.  Person  discharged  for  inability ^  becoming  able  to  secure  bond  or  comply  tBiA 
order — Proceedings — Commitment. — Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  person  shall»  on  account 
of  inability  to  secure  a  bond  or  comply  with  the  order  of  filiation,  have  been  dischaiged 
from  imprisonment  and  shall  have  become  able  to  secure  such  bond  or  to  comply 
with  sucn  order,  the  said  court  may,  on  application  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  any 
township  or  other  mimicipality  which  may  be  interested  in  the  order  and  upon  at 
least  three  days' written  notice  to  such  person,  served  upon  him  personally  or  left  at 
bis  place  of  abode,  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  ability  of  the  putative  father, 
and  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  Either  shall  have  become  able  to  secure  such  bond, 
or  to  comply  with  such  order  of  filiation,  may  in  its  discretion  commit  such  father  to 
the  common  jail  or  penitentiary  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  secure 
such  bond  and  comply  with  such  order  and  pay  all  costs,  or  be  discharged  by  said 
court  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement.  (P.  L.  1904, 
p.  389.) 

Laws  o(  1912,  cb.  103  (Sapplemenfc  1011-1915,  p.  45).    A  (urthrr  supnlement  to  aa  act  entitled  "Ab  act  far 

tne  mafntenanoe  of  DAstard  children  "  (revision  of  1896). 

Sec.  1.  All  bonds  entered  into  for  the  appearance  of  the  party  charged  before  the 

niA  itinA  magistrate  or  court  on  any  bastardy  proceedings,  or  on  appeal 

^^legKunaQf     ^o-  therefrom,  or  ior  the  performance  of  any  order  of  filiation,  shall  be 

recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  wiiich  the  proceed- 
ings are  pending,  and  upon  being  so  recorded,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
tecognizaiice;  copies  of  said  bonds  duly  certified  by  said  clerks  under  seal  of  offtce 
shall  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  this  State,  and  be  as  good  and  available 
in  law  as  if  the  original  bonds  were  Uien  and  there  produced  and  proved. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  magistrate  or  court  by  whom  any  such  bond  shall 
be  taken,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  forthwith  recorded  as  above  provided,  and  to  require 
the  party  offering  the  same  to  pay  the  legal  fees  for  recording  the  same  before  accepting 
such  bond. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  satisfactory  proof  before  any  court  in  which  the  suit  or  proceedings 
wherein  tbe  said  bond  lias  been  taken  are  pending,  that  the  conditions  nf  said  bond 
have  bccu  fully  complied  with,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  court  to  order  that  the 
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said  bonds  shall  be  dischar^fcd  of  record,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  be  discharged 
in  the  book  kept  by  the  said  county  clerk  for  recording  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  The  pjrovisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  extended  to  all  such  bonds  heretofore 
taken  and  now  in  force. 

Acts  of  1913,  ch.  331  (Supplement  1911-1915.  p.  flOl).    A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concern- 
ing  minors,  their  adoption,  custody  and  maintenance"  (revision  of  1902). 

8 EC.  1.  The^mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  (whether  married  or  single)  shall  have 
Ciutody        ^        *^®  exclusive  right  to  its  custody  and  control  and  the  putative 
^'  father  of  such  cnild  shall  h^ve  no  right  of  custody,  control  or 

access  to  such  child  without  the  mother's  consent:  Provided^  That  if  it  is  proved  that 
the  mother  is  unfit  to  have  the  custody  and  control  of  such  child,  then  it  shsdl  be  lawful 
for  the  court  of  chancery  or  any  otlier  court  which  may  have  jurisdiction  in  the  prem- 
ises to  make  any  order  touching  the  custody  or  control  of  such  child  which  miglit 
heretofore  have  been  made. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  is  intended  to  be  declaratory  of  the  existing  law  upon  thb  subject, 
and  it  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  construed  as  an  implication  that  the  nghta 
ol  such  a  mother  have  hitherto  been  less  than  as  hereinabove  defined. 

Compiled  Statutes,  1910 

Poor,  p.  4012. 

Sec.  4.  SettlemenU  of  bastard  children. — ^Whereas  single  women  with  child  often 
Besidenee  remove  from  the  places  of  their  settlement,  and  are  delivered  of 

bastard  children  m  distant  townships,  whereby  such  townships 
are  unjustly  liable  to,  and  often  made  chaigeable  with  the  support  of  such  bastard 
children:  Se  it  therefore  enacted.  That  all  bastard  children  shall  hereafter  be  deemed, 
esteemed  and  taken  to  be  settled  in  the  place  of  the  last  legal  settlement  of  the  mother 
of  such  bastard  child  or  children,  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Place  of  settlement  and  relief  of  poor  person.. — Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and 
have  the  settlement  of  their  mother  at  the  time  of  tiieir  birth,  if  she  have  any  within 
this  State.  (Supplement  1911-1915,  p,  1176.  Laws  1911,  ch.  196,  sec.  9  (d),  as 
ttmended  by  Laws  1912,  ch.  14.) 

Crimes,  p.  1734. 

Sec.  118.  Concealment  of  pregnancy  and  birth. — Any  woman  who  shall  conceal  her 

pregnancy,  and  shall  willingly  and  of  purpose  be  delivered  in 
bi^s^anddMths.      secret  by  herself,  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  male  or  female,  which 

shall  by  law  be  a  bastard;  any  woman  who  shall  endeavor  pri- 
vately, by  drowning  or  secret  burying,  or  in  any  other  way,  either  by  herself  or  the 
procurement  of  others,  to  conceal  the  death  ot  any  such  issue  of  her  body,  which,  if 
it  were  bom  alive,  would  by  law  be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  come  to  light,  whether 
it  were  bom  alive  or  not,  or  whether  it  were  murdered  or  not,  her  aiders,  abettors, 
counselors,  and  procurers,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  (P.  L.  1898,  p.  827,  aa 
amended  by  P.  L.  1906,  p.  95.) 

Divorce,  p.  2022. 
Sec.  1.  *    *    ». 

Effect  of  decree  on  legitimacy  of  issue. — ^The  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  shall 

Voidmarriam        ^^^  render  illegitimate  the  issue  of  any  marriage  so  dissolved, 

•^  '       except  where  the  marriag^e  is  dissolved  because  either  of  the  parties 

had  another  wife  or  husband  living  at  the  time  of  a  second  or  other  marriage.    Such 

marriage  shall  be  deemed  void  from  tiie  banning,  and  the  issue  thereof  shall  be 

ill^timate. 

Descent,  p.  1923. 

Sec.  13.  Inheritance  to  go  to  the  mother  of  illegitimate  person. — ^When  any  illegitimate 
Inheritance  person  shall  die  seized  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 

in  his  or  her  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  without  devising  the  same 
in  due  form  of  law,  and  without  leaving  lawful  issue  (and  leaving  a  mother),  then  the 
inheritance  shall  go  to  the  mother  of  the  person  so  seized;  and  if  the  mother  shall  have 
died  before  such  illc^timate  person,  then  the  inheritance  shall  go  to  the  heirs-at-law  of 
said  mother:  Provided ,  always.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
or  taken  to  bar  or  injure  the  rights  or  estate  of  a  husband,  as  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  or 
a  widow*s  right  of  dower,  or  t(^  make  void  or  in  any  way  affect  any  marriage  settlement: 
And  provided,  further f  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  operative  or  have  any 
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effect  in  any  case  or  cases  wherein  any  proceeding^  have  been  had  or  taken,  or  are  now 
pending  on  behalf  of  the  State,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  law  as  now  existing,  to 
escheat  said  lands;  nor  shall  this  act  affect  or  in  any  wise  impair  any  title  to  any  luid 
heretofore  obtained  under  and  bv  virtue  of  any  proceedings  neretofore  had  and  taken 
in  pursuance  of  law.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  246,  sec.  13.) 

Supplement  1911-1915,  p.  1155.    Distribution,  p.  3874. 

Sec.  169.  Representation  of  mother  by  illegitimate  children. — ^V.  If  the  mother  of  any- 
illegitimate  child  or  children  not  embraced  within  the  class  mentioned  in  paragraph 
VI  hereof,  shall  die  without  leaving  a  husband  surviving  her,  and  leaving  no  lawful 
issue,  or  the  issue  of  any,  then  the  surplusage  of  her  goods,  chattels  and  personal 
estate  shall  be  distributed  equally  to  and  among  such  illegitimate  child  or  cnildren. 

Distribution  of  personal  estate  to  illegitimate  cmdren. — VI.  In  any  and  every  case 

-  where  the  father  and  mother  of  a  child  or  children  heretofore  or 

^^^i^KiOBUktioB  ana    h^jeaftgy  yiojn  out  of  lawful  wedlock  have  heretofore  entered  or 

shall  hereafter  enter  into  the  bonds  of  lawful  wedlock,  and  shall 
have  cohabited  or  shall  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife  after  such  marriage,  and  such 
child  or  children  shall  have  resided  with,  been  recognized  and  treated  by  such  parents 
as  their  child  or  children,  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  such  child  sliall  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  estate  of  such  father  and  mother  equally  with  the  legitimate  child 
or  children  of  such  intestate:  Provided,  however ^  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  where  the  estate  of  such  father  or  mother  shall  have  been  distributed  before 
ihis  act  shall  take  effect. 

Distribution  of  estate  of  illegitimate  person. — ^VII.  The  whole  surplusage  of  the  goods, 
chattels  and  personal  estate  of  any  illegitimate  person  who  shall  die  intestate  and 
unmarried,  and  leaving  no  lawful  iesue,  or  the  issue  of  any,  him  or  her  surviving, 
shall  go  to  and  be  paid  over  to  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate  person;  and  if  the  mother 
shall  have  died  before  such  illegitimate  child,  the  next  of  kin  of  the  mother  shall 
take  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  deceased  child  had  been  legitimate.  {Kb 
amended  by  Laws  1914,  ch.  47,  and  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  63.) 

Laws  of  1915,  cb.  173  (Supplement  1911-1915,  p.  46).    An  act  to  provide  for  the  legitimation  of  bastard 

children. 

Sec.  1.  Any  child  heretofore  or  hereafter  born  out  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall 

i^ritimAtio  become  legitimated  whenever  the  natural  parents  of  such'  child 

i^Kitiina    n.  ^j^jj  j^^^,^  married  the  one  with  the  other,  or  shall  hereafter  so 

marry  each  other,  and  such  child  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  recognized  and  treated 

by  such  parents  as  their  child. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  child  so  legitimated  as  aforesaid  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  such  child  would  have  enjoyed  had  he  been  born  after  any  such  mar- 
riage, the  intention  of  this  act  being  that  the  status  of  any  such  child  after  such  mar- 
riage of  his  natural  parents  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  child  were  born  within 
wedlock. 

Marriage  in  criminal  charges— Jn  all  cases  wherein  any  person  shall  be  arrested 

upon  a  criminal  charge,  involving  an  accusation  of  bastardy,  rape, 
ceSunMTnSrriage?*  fornication,  or  of  having  had  carnal  knowledge  of  an  unmarried 

female,  and  the  accused  person  consents  to  marry  such  female, 

such  marriage  may  be  performed  immediately*  after  obtaining  a  marriage  license. 

(Supplement  1911-1915,  p.  928.     Laws  1914^ ch.  5,  sec.  I.) 

Abandonment  by  vnoiher  a  misdemeanor. — The  mother  of  any  minor  child  or  children 

Abandonment.         dependent  upon  her  for  neces8ar>'  care  or  support  who  willfully 

deserts  or  abandons  such  child  or  children  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  midemeanor.    (Laws  1916,  ch.  45,  sec.  1.) 

Note. — Police  justices'  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  bastardy  (Compiled  Laws,  p.  3981, 
sec.  35). 

Note. — ^Jurisdiction  of  recorder  in  cases  of  bastardy  (Compiled  Laws,  p.  4004, 
ecr.  133). 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  law. — Illegitimate  children  presumed  to  be 
dependent  when  part  of  decedent's  household  at  time  of  his  death.  (Supplement 
1911-1915,  p.  1645.     Laws  1914,  ch.  244.) 
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NEW  IfEXICO. 

statutes,  1915. 

Srction  17.  An  ilhgitimate  child  can  not  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  ita 
Adoption.  mother,  if  known  or  capable  of  consent. 

Sec.  1850.  Illegitimate  children  shall  inherit  from  the  mother  and  the  mother  from 

the  children;  they  shall  inherit  from  the  father  whenever  the^ 
eitbnaUoA!^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  recognized  by  him  as  his  children,  but  such  recopii- 

tion  must  have  been  general  and  notorious,  or  else  in  writing, 
and  if  such  recognition  be  in  writing  it  must  have  bopn  signed  by  the  reputed  father 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  competent  witnesses  and  must  be  such  as  to  show  upon 
its  face  that  it  was  so  signed  with  the  intent  of  recognizing  such  children  as  heirs. 
(As  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  69J 

Sec.  1851.  Illegitimate  children — inheritance  by  parents. — ^Under  such  circumstances, 
if  the  recognition  of  relationship  has  been  mutual,  the  father  may  inherit  from  his 
illegitimate  children,  but  in  thus  inheriting  from  an  illegitimate  child,  the  mother 
and  her  heirs  take  preference  of  the  father  and  his  heirs. 

Sec.  1852.  Id. — Legitimatized  by  marriage. — Illegitimate  children  become  legiti- 

LegitimatioB.  mate  by  the  marriage  of  their  parents. 

Sec  2577.  The  court  of  probate  shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  guardians  for 

onawiiAnahiD  idiots,  and  for  illegitimate  children,  and  for  children  whos3  rela- 

"  p  tions  are  too  poor  or  otherwise  unable  to  take  care  of  them,  or  when 

the  father  shall  have  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  an  infamous  crime,  and  in  all  other 
cases  when  it  shall  appear  that  a  guardian  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  minor. 

Sec  3434.  Prohibited    marriages — AnnvhrufnJt. — No    marriage    between    relatives 

Void  marrian  within  the  prohibited  degrees  or  between  or  with  infants  under  the 
•  *'  prohibited  ages,  shall  be  declared  void,  except  by  a  decree  of  the 
district  court  upon  proper  proceedings  being  had  therein;  and  in  case  of  minors,  no 
person  who  may  be  over  the  prohibited  age  shall  be  allowed  to  apply  for  or  obtain  a 
decree  of  the  court  declaring  such  marriage  void;  but  such  minor  may  do  so,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  female,  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  grant  alimony  until  she  becomes 
of  age  or  remarries;  and  all  children  of  marriages  so  declared  void  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  as  legitimate,  with  the  right  of  inheritance. from  both  parents;  and 
also  in  case  of  minors,  if  the  parties  should  live  together  until  they  arrive  at  the  age 
under  which  marriage  is  prohibitted  by  the  statute,  then  and  in  that  case,  such 
marriage  shall  be  deemed  legal  and  binding. 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  children. 
(Sec.  3430.) 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  law. — The  word  "child"  includes  acknowl- 
edged illegitimate  children.    (Laws  1917,  ch.  83,  sec.  12k.) 

NEW  YORK. 

Parsons*  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  1918. 

Section  1745.  Action  whtnforrMx  husband  or  wife  was  living. — An  action  to  annul 
a  marriage,  upon  the  ground  that  the  former  husband  or  wife  of  one  of  the  parties  was 
living,  the  former  marriage  being  in  force,  may  be  maintained  by  either  of  the  parties 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  other,  or  by  the  former  husband  or  wife.  Where  it  appears, 
and  tiie  judgment  determines,  that  the  subsequent  marriage  was  contracted  by  at 
least  one  of  tne  parties  thereto  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  full  belief  that  the  former 
husband  or  wife  was  dead  or  that  the  former  marriage  had  been  annulled  or  dissolved, 
or  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  innocent  party  of  such  former  marriage, 
the  issue  of  the  subsequent  marriage,  bom  or  begotten  before  the  final  jud^ent.  are 
deemed  for  all  purposes  the  legitimate  children  of  the  parent  who  at  the  time  ot  the 
marriage  was  competent  to  contract,  and  are  entitled  to  succeed  as  such,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  legitimate  cliildren,  to  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  said  parent; 
and  the  issue  so  entitled  must  be  specified  in  the  judgment,  and  the  innocent  party 
must  be  awarded  their  custody,  ana  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  guardian  of  their 
persons  by  will. 

This  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  cases  where  the  judgment  or  decree 
of  nullity  of  such  subsequent  marriage  is  rendered  after  the  passage  of  this  act  whether 
such  subsequent  marriage  was  contracted  before  or  after  the  passage  hereof. 

Sec.  1749.  A  child  of  a  marriage,  which  is  annulled  on  the  ground  of  the  idiocy  or 

VoidmarrlaKes.       lunacy  of  one  ot  its  parents  is  deemed,  for  all  purposes,  the  l^ti- 

'  mate  child  of  the  parent  who  is  of  sound  mind.    A  child  of  a 

marriage,  which  is  annulled  on  the  ground  that  one  or  both  of  the  parties  had  not 

attained  the  age  of  legal  consent,  is  deemed,  for  all  purposes,  the  legitimate  child  of 

both  parents. 
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Sec.  1759.  Divorce.— y^here  the  action  ia  bfongfat  by  the  wife,  the  following  regula- 

p.  tionfl  apply  to  the  pfoceedingB: 

A^iToree.  ^    f^^  legitimacy  of  aay  diild  of  the  marriage,  bonror  begotten 

before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  is  not  affected  by  the  judgment  dissohin^ 
the  marriage. 

Sec.  1760.  J</.— Where  the  action  ia  brougjit  by  the  husbamd,  the  following  regula- 
tiona  apply  to  the  proceedings: 

1.  Tne  legitimacy  of  a  child  bom  or  begotten  before  the  commencement  of  tlie 
offense  charged  is  not  affected  by  a  judgment  dissolving  the  marriage;  but  the  le^U- 
macv  of  any  other  child  of  the  wife  may  be  determined  as  one  of  the  issues  in  the  action. 
In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  cpntiaiy,  the  legitimacy  of  all  the  children,  beg^tlen 
before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  must  be  presumed. 

Blrdseye  Consolidated  Laws  C2d  ed.),  1917. 
Vot5.    Penal  Lav,  ch.  40. 

Sec.  18-13.  Neglect  of  duly  by  iuperwUendeni  or  cverseer  of  the  poor. — ^The  county  super- 
fl  Doort.  intendentfl  of  the  poor,  or  any  overseer  of  the  poor,  whose  duty  it 

vpporc  ^^11  ^  ^  provide  for  the  support  of  any  bastara  and  the  sustenance 

of  its  mother,  who  ^all  neglect  to  perform  such  duty,  diall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanar, 
and  shall  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollais,  or  to  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Sec  246 1 .  Punishment  of  woman  for  eoncecUin^  birth  of  issue. — ^A  woman,  who.  having 

been  convicted  of  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  stillbirth  of  an  issue 
WrttMSddSJthi       °*  ^^  ^^7^  which,  if  bom  alive,  would  be  a  bastard,  or  the  death 

of  any  such  issue  under  the  age  of  two  years,  subsequently  to  such 
conviction  endeavors  to  conceal  any  such  birth  or  death,  is  puniriiable  by  imprison- 
ment in  a  State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  not  less  than  two  years. 

VoL  4.   Judldary  Law,  dx.  30. 

Sec.  4.  Sittings  of  courts  to  be  public. — ^The  sittings  of  every  coiul  within  this  St&te 

shall  be  public,  and  every  citizen  may  freely  attend  the  same: 

oeSdiSS"**'  ^'*'    except  that  in  all  proceedings  and  trials  in  cases  for  divorce,  on 

account  of  adultery,  seduction,  abortion,  rape,  assault  with  intent 

to  commit  rape,  criminal  conversation,  and  bastardy,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretioD, 

exclude  therefrom  all  persons  who  are  not  directly  interested  therein,  excepting  jurors, 

witnesses,  and  officers  of  the  court. 

Note  on  incestuous  harriaobs. — ^The  law  applies*  to  illegitimate  relatives. 
(Vol.  2.     Domestic  relations  law,  ch.  14,  sec.  5.) 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegitinuiie; 
also:  ''full  name  of  father."    (Vol.  6.     Public  health  law,  ch.  45,  sec.  383.) 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  act. — "Child"  includes  an  acknowledged 
illegitimate  child  dependent  upon  the  deceased.  (Vol.  8.  Workmen's  coifipensa- 
tion  law,  ch.  67,  sec.  383  (U).) 

Binder's  Penal  Law  and  Code  o(  Criminal  Procedure,  1918. 

Proceedings  before  magtstrates  respectiag  bastards. 

Sec  838.  Definition. — A  bastard  is  a  child  who  is  begotten  and  bom, 

nAflnttioB.  ^'  ^"*  ^^  lawful  matrimony; 

ijeaniaoiL  g.  While  the  husband  of  its  mother  was  separate  from  hw  for  a 

whole  year  previous  to  its  birth;  or 

3.  During  the  separation  of  its  mother  from  her  husband  pursuant  to  a  judgment  of 

a  comi;)etent  court. 

Sec.  839.  Who  are  liable  for  its  support. — ^The  father  and  mother  of  a  bastard  are  liable 

SuDDorL  ^^^  *^  support,    in  case  of  their  neglect  or  inability,  it'must  be  su p- 

dupport.  ported  by  the  county,  city  or  town  chargeable  therewith  under  the 

provisions  of  the  poor  law. 

Sec  840.  Application  to  inquire  into  the  facts. — If  a  woman  be  delivered  of  a  bastard, 

or  be  pregnant  of  a  child  likely  to  be  born  such,  and  which  is 
oeSduSS"^  ***•"     chargeable  to  a  county,  city  or  town,  a  superintendent  of  the  poor 

of  the  county,  or  an  overseer  of  the  poor  or  other  officer  of  the  alms- 
house of  the  town  or  city  where  the  woman  is,  must  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
police  justice  in  the  county  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Sec.  841.  Etamination  by  the  maaistrate  and  warrant  agcsinst  (he  father. — ^The  majps- 
tmte  must,  by  the  examinatif>n  of  tne  woman  on  oath,  and  any  other  testimony  which 
may  be  ofTeredi  ascertain  the  father  of  the  bastard,  and  must  issue  his  warrant,  directed 
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to  A  peace  officer  of  the  county,  commanding  him,  without  delay,  t.o  apprehend  the 
father  and  bring  him  before  the  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  adjudication  sus  to 
the  filiation  of  the  bastard. 

Sec.  842.  Designation  of  justice  and  person  arrested. — An  officer  issuing  a  warrant  or 
making  an  examination,  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  is  designated  as  a  magistrate,  and 
the  person  against  whom  the  warrant  is  issued  as  the  defendant. 

Sec.  843.  Proceedings  when  defendant  resides  in  another  county. — If  the  defendant  re- 
side in  another  county  than  that  in  which  the  warrant  issued,  the  mag:istrate  must,  by 
an  indorsement  thereon,  direct  the  sum  in  which  the  defendant  shall  give  security,  and 
the  officer  must  deliver  the  warrant  to  a  justice  of  the  i)eace  or  police  justice  in  the  city 
or  town  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found.  The  magistrate  to  whom  it  is 
presented,  on  proof,  under  oath,  of  the  signature  of  the  magistrate  who  issued  the 
warrant,  must  tnen  indorse  a  direction  thereon,  that  it  be  servea  in  the  county  in  which 
*  he  resides,  and  the  defendant  may  be  arrested  in  that  county  accordingly.  Upon  this 
proof,  the  magistrate  indorsing  the  warrant  is  exempted  from  liabilitv  to  a  civil  or 
criminal  action,  though  it  afterwards  appear  that  tne  warrant  was  illegally  or  im- 
properly issued. 

Sec.  844.  Undertaking  upon  arrest. — When  the  defendant  is  arrested  in  another 
county,  he  must  be  taken  before  the  magistrate  who  indorsed  the  warrant,  or  before 
another  magistrate  of  the  same  city  or  coimty,  who  may  take  from  the  defendant  an 
undertaking,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  effect: 

1.  That  he  will  indemnify  the  county,  and  town  or  city,  where  the  bastard  was  or 
is  likely  to  be  bom,  and  every  other  county,  town  or  city,  against  any  expense  for  the 
support  of  the  bastard,  or  of  its  mother  during  her  confinement  and  recovery,  and  to 
pay  the  costs  of  arresting  the  defendant,  and  of  any  order  of  filiation  that  may  be 
made,  or  that  the  sureties  will  pay  the  sum  indorsed  on  the  warrant;  or 

2.  That  the  defendant  will  appear  and  answer  the  charge  at  the  next  county  court 
of  the  county  where  the  warrant  was  issued,  and  obey  its  order  thereon. 

Sec  845.  Same;  when  returned;  defendant  to  be  discharged. — When  either  of  the  imder- 
takings  mentioned  in  the  last  section  is  given,  the  magistrate  must  discharge  the  de- 
fendant, and  must  Indorse  a  certificate  of  the  discharge  upon  the  warrant.  He  must 
also  deliver  the  warrant,  with  the  undertaking,  to  the  officer,  who  must  return  it  to 
the  magistrate  granting  the  warrant,  by  whom  the  same  proceedings  must  be  had,  as  if 
he  had  taken  tne  undertaking. 

Sec.  846.  If  undertaking  not  given. — If  the  defendant  do  not  give  security,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  844,  the  officer  must  take  him  before  the  magistrate  who  issued  the 
warrant. 

Sec.  847.  When  magistrate  issuing  warrant  is  unable  to  act. — If,  however,  the  magis- 
trate who  issued  the  warrant  be  absent  or  unable  to  act,  the  defendant  must  be  taken 
before  the  nearest  or  most  accessible  magistrate  in  the  same  county .  The  officer  must, 
at  the  same  time,  deliver  to  the  magistrate  the  warrant,  with  his  return  indorsed  and 
subscribed  by  him. 

Sec  848.  Inquiry  to  be  made  by  magistrate  and  associate. — The  magistrate  before  whom 
the  defendant  is  brought,  as  provided  in  the  last  two  sections,  must  immediately 
associate  with  himself  another  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  justice  in  the  same  county 
or  city;  and  the  two  ms^trates  thus  associated,  must  inquire  into  the  chai]^e,  and 
must  examine  on  oath,  tne  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  or  pregnant  with  the  bastard 
in  the  presence  of  the  defendant,  in  respect  to  the  charge,  and  hear  any  testimony 
which  may  be  offered  in  relation  thereto. 

Sec.  849.  When  adjournment  granted;  security. — ^The  magistrates  may,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  defendant,  for  good  cause,  adjourn  the  examination,  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  upon  the  defendant  giving  an  undertaking,  with  two  sufficient  sureties, 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  appear  before  the  mag:istrate8  at  the  time  appointed,  or  that 
the  sureties  will  pay  the  sum  mentioned  therein,  which  must  be  fixea  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  which  must  be  a  full  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  supporting  the  bastard 
and  its  mother,  as  provided  in  section  851.  Until  the  determination  by  the  magis- 
trates, if  not  admitted  to  bail,  the  defendant  must  be  detained  in  custody  of  an  officer 
or  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  for  detention  in  the  same  manner  as  a  prisoner 
arrested  in  a  civil  cause. 

Sec  850.  Hearing,  decision  and  order. — Upon  the  hearing  the  magistrates  must  de- 
termine who  is  the  father  of  the  bastard,  and  must  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  If  they  determine  that  the  defendant  is  not  the  father  of  the  bastard,  ho  must  be 
forthwith  discharged; 

2.  If  they  determine  that  he  is  the  father,  they  must  make  an  order  of  filiation, 
specifying  therein  the  sum  to  be  paid  weekl^r  or  otherwise  by  the  defendant,  for  the 
support  of  the  bastard;  and  if  the  mother  be  indigent,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fendant for  her  support,  during  her  confinement  and  recovery;  and  in  case  said 
bastard  shall  die,  that  the  defendant  will  pay  the  necessary  funeral  expenses. 
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3.  They  must  certify  the  reasonable  costs  of  arresting  the  defendant,  and  of  the  order 
of  filiation; 

4.  They  must  reduce  their  proceedings  to  writing,  and  subscribe  them. 

Sec.  851.  Defendant  to  pay  costs,  and  give  undertaking  for  support,  or  for  appearance  at 
the  county  court. — If  the  defendant  be  adjudged  to  be  the  father,  he  must  immediately 
pay  the  amount  certified  for  the  costs  of  the  arrest  and  of  the  order  of  filiation,  anS 
enter  into  an  undertaking,  with  sufficient  sureties  approved  by  the  magistrates,  to 
the  effect, 

1 .  That  he  will  pay  weekly  or  otherwise,  as  may  have  been  ordered ,  the  sum  directed 
for  the  support  of  the  child,  and  of  the  mother  during  her  confinement  and  recover>', 
or  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  county  court  of  the  county;  and  that  he  will  in- 
demnify the  coimty,  and  town  or  city  where  the  bastard  was  or  may  be  bom  (as  the 
case  may  be),  and  every  other  county,  town  or  city,  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
put  to  expense  for  the  support  of  the  bastard,  or  of  its  mother  during  her  confinement 
and  recovery,  against  those  expenses,  or  that  the  sureties  will  do  so,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  undertaking,  and  which  must  be  fixed  by  the  magistrates;  or, 

2.  That  he  will  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  county  court  of  the  county,  to  answer 
the  charge  and  obey  its  order  thereon,  or  that  the  sureties  will  pay  a  sum  equal  to  a  full 
indemnity  for  supporting  the  bastard  and  its  mother,  as  provided  in  tne  first  sub- 
division of  section  844. 

Sec  862.  On  giving  undertaking^  defendant  to  be  discharged;  otherwise,  to  be  committed. — 
Upon  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  last  section,  the  magistrates  must  dis- 
charge the  defendant;  but  otherwise,  they  or  either  of  them  must,  by  warrant,  commit 
him  to  the  county  jail,  or  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  the  city  prison  of  that  city,  until 
he  be  discharged  by  the  coimty  court  of  the  county,  or  deliver  an  undertaking,  as 
prescribed  by  the  last  section. 

Sec.  853.  Eacamination  and  commitment  of  defendant. — During  the  examination,  and 
until  the  defendant  is  discharged  by  the  magistrate,  he  must  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  officer  who  arrested  him,  unless  an  undertaking  have  been  given  for  his  appear- 
ance, as  provided  in  sections  844  and  849;  and  when  committed  to  prison  he  must  be 
actually  confined  therein. 

Sec  854.  Procecdingson  return  of  security  given  out  of  the  county. — When  security  taJcoi 
out  of  the  county,  for  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  at  the  county  court,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  844,  is  returned  to  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  warrant,  he  must 
associate  with  himself  another  ms^istrate  of  tlie  same  county,  and  the  magistrates  thus 
associated  must  proceed  as  provided  in  sections  848  to  850  both,  inclusive. 

Sec  855.  Examination,  and  order  thereon. — The  examination  may  be  had  and  the 
order  of  affiliation  made  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant,  unless,  before  the  order  is 
made,  he  require  of  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant  that  the  examination  be  had 
in  his  presence,  in  which  case  the  examination  must  be  had  as  if  the  defendant  had 
originarly  appeared. 

Sec.  856.  now  mx)iher  compelled  to  disclose  name  of  father. — In  making  an  examina- 
tion authorized  by  this  chapter,  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  or  the  magistrates 
xnaking  the  examination,  may  compel  the  mother  of  a  bastard,  chargeable  to  a  county, 
city  or  town,  or  a  w^oman  pregnant  of  a  child  likely  to  be  born  such,  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  Dastard;  or  if  she  refuse  to  do  so.  may,  by  a  warrant  setting 
forth  the  cause  thereof,  at  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  her  delivery,  if  sufficiently 
recovered,  commit  her  to  the  county  jail,  or,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  the  city  prison 
of  that  city,  until  she  disclose  the  name  of  the  father. 

Sec  857.  If  mother  possess  property,  she  may  be  ordered  to  support  the  child. — If  the 
mother  of  a  bastard,  chargeable,  or  likely  to  become  chargeable,  as  provided  in  section 
840,  be  possessed  of  property  in  her  own  right,  any  two  magistrates  of  the  county  or 
city  where  she  is,  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  that  section, 
must  examine  into  the  matter,  and  may  make  an  order  charging  the  mother  with  the 
pavment  of  money  weekly,  or  otherwise,  for  the  support  of  the  bastard. 

Sec  858.  If  she  do  not  comply  she  must  be  committed,  or  discharged  on  undertaking. — If, 
after  service  of  the  order  upon  the  mother^  she  do  not  comply  therewith,  she  must  be 
committed  to  the  county  jail,  or  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  the  city  prison  of  that 
city,  until  she  comply  or  enter  into  an  undertaking,  with  sufficient  sureties  approved 
by  the  magistrates,  to  the  effect  that  she  will  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  -county 
court  of  the  county,  to  answer  the  matters  stated  in  the  order,  and  obey  its  order 
thereon,  or  that  the  sureties  will  pay  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  undertaking,  and  which 
must  be  fixed  by  the  magistrates. 

Sec  859.  Magistrates  may  reduce  amount  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  father  or  mother — 
County  court  mxiy  reduce  or  increase  if  .—The  magistrates,  who  may  have  made  an  order 
against  the  fathor  or  mother  of  a  bastard,  a.s  provided  in  sections  850  and  857,  may, 
from  time  to  tune,  for  good  cause,  reduce  the  amount  therein  directed  to  be  paid,  and 
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upon  the  application  of  any  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  section  840.  the  county  court 
of  the  county,  upon  ten  days'  notice  to  those  officers  or  to  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  bastard,  may  reduce  or  increase  the  amount  so  directed  to  be  paid. 

Sec.  860.  Proceedings  against  absconding  father  or  mother. — If  the  father  or  mother  of 
a  bastard,  or  of  a  child  likely  to  be  born  such^  abscond  from  their  place  of  residence, 
leaving  the  bastard  chargeable,  or  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  tne  public,  a  super- 
intendent of  the  poor  of  the  county,  or  an  overseer  of  the  poor  or  other  officer  of  the 
almshouse  of  the  town  or  city  where  the  bastard  was  bom,  or  is  likely  to  be  bom,  may 
apply  to  any  two  magistrates  of  the  city  or  county  where  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
of  the  father  or  mother  may  be,  for  authority  to  take  the  same.  Upon  due  proof  of 
the  facts  on  oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates,  they  must  issue  their  warrant, 
and  proceed  thereon  in  the  manner  provided  in  Title  VIII  of  this  part,  in  relation 
to  persons  absconding  and  leaving  tneir  children  chargeable  to  the  public. 

Appeals  from  the  orders  of  magistrates  respecting  bastards. 

Sec.  861.  Who  may  appeal ^  and  in  what  cases. — A  person  deeming  himself  aOTieved 
by  the  order  of  two  magistrates,  made  pursuant  to  the  last  chapter  [sees.  838-860],  may 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  next  term  of  the  county  court  of  the  county;  except  that 
a  person  who  has  executed  an  undertaking  to  obey  an  order  of  filiation,  and  indem- 
nify the  public,  as  provided  in  section  851,  can  not  appeal  from  any  other  part  of  the 
order  mentioned  in  section  850,  than  that  which  fixes  the  weekly  or  other  allowance 
to  be  paid. 

Sec.  862.  Appeal;  %ow  taken. — When  the  father  or  mother  of  the  bastard  has  entered 
into  an  undertaking  for  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  the  county  court  of  the  county, 
as  provided  in  sections  851  and  858,  it  is  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  filiation  or  mainten- 
ance; and  no  other  notice  thereof  is  necessary.  In  any  other  case,  the  appeal  is  taken, 
by  a  written  notice  of  at  leaat  ten  daVs  before  the  court,  to  the  magistrates  who  made 
the  order,  and  to  the  party  affected'  thereby,  or  to  the  officer  at  whose  instance  it 
was  obtained. 

Sec  863.  Papers  to  be  transmitted  by  magistrates  to  county  court. — ^The  magistrates 
receiving  an  undertaking  for  appearance  at  the  county  court,  must  transmit  it  to  the 
court,  before  its  opening,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  appealed  from. 

Sec  864.  Hearing — Evidence. — The  court  must  immediately,  or  at  any  other  time  it 
may  appoint,  proceed  to  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs  of  the  parties;  and  the  party 
in  whose  favor  the  order  was  made,  must  support  it  by  evidence.  If  the  mother  of 
the  bastard  is  dead  or  insane,  her  testimony  on  the  examination  before  the  magis- 
trate is  receivable  in  evidence. 

Sec.  865.  Powers  of  court —  Undertaking  on  adjournment,  when  to  be  given. — The  court 
may  affirm  or  vacate  an  order  of  filiation  or  maintenance,  or  may  reduce  or  increase 
the  sum  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  bastard  or  its  mother;  and,  disre- 
garding defects  in  form  in  the  order,  must  amend  it  according  to  the  fact.  If,  when 
the  appeal  is  heard,  the  bastard  be  not  bom,  the  court  may  adjourn  the  hearing  until 
it  be  bom,  and  in  that  case,  must  take  an  undertaking  from  the  party  appealing,  for 
his  appearance,  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  court  may  deem  sufficient. 

Sec.  866.  In  what  cases  defendant  to  be  discharged. — If  the  woman  alleged  to  be  preg- 
nant, be  not  so,  or  be  married  before  her  delivery,  or  the  child  be  not  bom  alive,  the 
defendant  must  be  dischai^ed  from  custody  or  from  the  obligation  of  his  undertaking, 
either  by  the  court  or  magistrates,  upon  that  fact  being  made  to  appear. 

Sec  867.  Order  of  the  court  on  affirmance. — If,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  the 
county  court  affirm  an  order  of  filiation  or  maintenance,  it  must  require  the  defend- 
ant to  enter  into  an  undertaking,  with  sufficient  sureties  approved  by  the  court,  to 
the  effect  that  he  will  pay,  weekly  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  order  as  made  by 
the  magistrate  or  modified  by  the  court,  the  sum  directed  for  the  support  of  the  bastard, 
and  of  the  mother  during  her  confinement  and  recovery;  and  that  ne  will  iildemuify 
the  county,  and  town  or  city  where  the  bastard  waa  or  may  be  bom  (as  the  case  may 
be),  and  every  other  county,  town  or  city,  which  may  have  been  put  to  expense  for 
the  support  of  the  child  or  of  its  mother  during  her  confinement  and  recovery  against 
those  expenses,  or  that  the  sureties  will  do  bo,  not  exceeding  the  sum  mentioned  in 
the  undertaking,  and  which  must  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

Sec  868.  Commitment  of  defendant,  if  he  fail  to  give  undertaking. — If,  on  judgment 
of  affirmance,  the  defendant  do  not  enter  into  an  undertaking,  as  provided  in  the 
last  section,  he  must  be  committed  to  the  county  jail,  or  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to 
the  city  prison  of  that  city,  until  he  do  so,  or  be  dischar^;ed  by  the  court. 

Sec  869.  Underijaking  for  appearance  on  appeal;  when  forfeited. — ^The  undertaking  for 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  at  the  county  court,  upon  an  appeal,  is  forfeited 
by  his  neglect  to  appear,  or  to  give  the  undertaking  mentioned  in  tne  last  two  sec- 
tions, unless  he  be  discharged  by  the  court. 
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Sec.  870.  When  mother  bound  to  appear  at  the  county  court,  to  proceed  a»  upon  an 
appeal. — ^W^^en  the  mother  of  a  bastard  ia  bound  to  appear  at  the  county  court,  or 
is  committed  as  provided  in  section  858,  the  court  must  proceed  in  respect  to  the 
matter  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  an  appeal. 

Skc.  871.  When  the  court  may  make  an  order  against  the  mother  for  the  support  of  the 
bastard. — If  the  court  be  satisfied  that  the  mother  has  proi>erty  in  her  own  right,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  her  to  support  the  bastard  or  contribute  to  its  support^  it  must  confirm 
the  order  mentioned  in  section  857,  or  may  varj'  the  sum  orderea  to  be  paid  weekly  or 
otherwise;  or  if  not,  it  must  discharge  her  from  custody  or  from  the  obligation  of  her 
undertaking. 

Sec  872.  Proceedings  against  the  mother,  on  a^mance  or  modification  of  such  order. — 
If  the  court  affirm  or  modify  the  order,  as  provided  in  the  last  section,  it  must  reouire 
the  defendant  to  enter  into  an  undertaking,  with  sufficient  sureties  approvea  by 
the  court,  to  the  effect  that  she  will  pay,  weekly  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  order, 
as  made  by  the  magistrates  or  modified  by  the  court,  the  sum  directed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bastard,  or  that  the  sureties  will  do  bo,  not  exceeding  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  undertaking,  and  which  must  be  fixed  by  the  court.  If  the  undertaking  be 
not  given  she  must  be  committed  in  the  manner  i)rovided  in  section  868. 

Sec  873.  Costs  on  appeal. — ^The  court  must  award  costs  to  the  party  in  whose  favor 
an  appeal  is  determined.  \Slien  awarded  against  county  superintendents  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  a  town,  not  liable  for  the  support  of  its  own  poor,  tiiey  must  be 
paid  by  the  county  treasurer,  on  delivering  to  him  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  and 
of  the  taxed  costs,  and  must  be  charged  by  nim  to  the  town  in  the  same  county,  liable 
to  support  the  bastard,  or  if  there  be  none,  to  the  county.  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
when  costs  are  awarded  upon  an  appeal,  to  the  person  charged  as  the  father  or  mother 
of  the  bastard,  they  must,  upon  tne  production  of  similar  vouchers,  be  paid  by  the 
comptroller  of  that  city,  and  chaiged  to  the  appropriation  made  to  the  commissioneiB 
of  charities  and  corrections  thereof. 

Sec  874.  Payment  of  costs;  how  enforced. — In  other  cases,  the  payment  of  the  coeta' 
may  be  enforced  by  the  court,  as  in  a  civil  action.    If  the  part}r  against  whom  they 
are  awarded,  reside  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  an  action  may  be  brought 
on  the  order,  bv  the  party  entitled  to  the  costs,  in  which  the  production  of  a  certified 
copy  of  the  order  and  of  the  taxed  costs  is  conclusive  evidence. 

Sec  875.  When  court  may  make  a  new  order  of  filiation ,  or  bind  the  defendant  to  ap- 
pear.— If  the  court  vacate  an  order  of  filiation  for  any  other  cause  than  upon  the  merits, 
It  must  proceed,  and  may  make  an  original  order  of  filiation,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  second  subdivision  of  section  850,  or  bind  the  person  chaiged  in  an  under- 
taking, in  a  sum  and  with  sureties  approved  by  the  court,  to  appear  at  the  next  tenn 
of  the  county  court. 

Sec.  876.  If  order  of  filiation  be  vacatea,  except  on  the  merits,  magistrate  may  proceed 
anew. — If  the  order  be  vacated  for  any  other  cause  than  on  the  merits,  and  the  per- 
son char^'cd  be  bound  as  provided  in  the  last  section,  the  same  proceedings  may  be 
had  by  tne  magistrate  for  the  apprehension  of  the  defendant,  and  for  makin?  an  order 
of  filiation,  and  for  the  commitment  of  the  defendant  for  not  giving  an  undertaking, 
as  are  authorized  in  the  first  instance.  And  the  same  proc^dings  must  be  subse- 
quently had  in  all  respects. 

Sec  877.  Court  to  inquire  into  circumstances  of  faHher  or  mother  committed  for  not 
giving  undertaking.— ^When  a  person  is  committed  to  prison,  charged  as  the  father  oC 
a  bastard,  or  of  a  child  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard,  and  when  the  mother  of  a  basterd 
is  so  conmiitted  for  not  giving  an  undertaking  to  support  the  bastard,  or  to  indemnify 
the  public,  the  court  must  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  circumstances  and 
ability  of  the  father  or  mother  to  support  the  bastard  and  to  procure  security  therefor. 

Sec  878.  Father  or  mother  unable  to  support  the  bastard  may  be  disdkarged, — If  the 
court  be  at  any  time  satisfied  that  the  father  or  mother  is  wholly  unable  to  support 
the  bastard,  or  to  contribute  to  its  support,  or  to  procure  security  therefor,  it  may,  in 
its  discretion,  order  the  father  or  mother  to  be  discharged  from  imprisonment;  but  if 
it  shall  thereafter  at  any  time  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  of  general  sessions 
of  the  County  of  New  York,  or  to  the  county  court  of  any  other  county,  tliat  the  defen- 
dant has  become  and  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  bastard,  and  f aib  so 
to  do,  the  court  may  revoke  and  vacate  the  aforesaid  order  dischs^ng  the  defendant 
from  arrert,  and  may  order  him  to  be  rearrested  and  may  require  nim  to  give  a  new 
undertaking  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivision  I  of  section  851  of  the  code  of 
criminal  procedure,  and  upon  his  failure  to  give  such  undertaking  shall  commit  him 
to  jail  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  852  of  the  code  of  criminal  pTocedure. 

Sec  879.  Notice  before  discharge. — Before  granting  the  order  the  court  must  be  sat- 
isfied that  reasonable  notice  has  been  given  to  the  overseers  ol  the  poor,  or  to  the 
county  superintendents  or  chief  officers  of  the  almshouse,  at  whose  instance  the  party 
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was  committed,  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  a  discharge,  and  must  hear  the  allepi- 
tions  and  iH|oof8  of  the  superintendents,  overseers  or  omccrs,  and  may  examine  the 
party  applying  on  oath  respecting  the  subject  of  the  application. 

Sec.  880.  ParU^  can  not  be  discharged  but  by  the  coitrt.-rA  person  committed,  as 
provided  in  section  877,  can  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  except  by  tho 
county  court  of  the  county/  ^  • 

Enforcement  of  undertaking  for  support,  or  appearance  on  appeal. 

Sec.  881.  Court  may  order  prosecvJbUm  of  undertaking ,  when  forfeiied:  by  whom  prosf- 
cuted. — If  an  undertaking  for  the  appearance  at  the  county  court,  of  a  person  charged 
as  the  father  or  mother  of  a  bastard,  be  forfeited,  the  court  may  order  it  to  be  prose- 
cuted; and  the  sum  mentioned  therein  may  be  recovered,  and  when  collected,  must, 
except  in  the  City  of  New  York^  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  by  him  credited 
to  the  town  in  the  same  county,  liable  to  the  support  of  the  bastard,  or  if  there  be  none, 
to  the  county.  In  the^City  of  New  York,  the  court  must  order  the  undertaking  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  corrections,  and  when  collected,  it 
must  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury.  In  every  Uhcr  county,  it  must  be  prosecuted 
by  the  district  attorney. 

Sec.  882.  In  whose  name  to  be  prosecuted. — ^When  an  undertaking  to  obey  an  order, 
in  relation  to  the  support  of  a  bastard ,  or  of  a  child  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard,  or  of  it^ 
mother,  is  forfeited,  it  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  countv  superintendents 
of  the  county  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  which  was  liable  for  the  support 
of  the  bastard,  or  which  may  have  incurred  any  expense  in  the  support  of  the  bastard, 
or  of  its  mother,  during  her  confinement  and  recovery;  or  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  the  name  of  the  corpK)ration  of  that  city. 

Sbc.  883.  Evidence  in  the  action^  and  measure  of  damages. — In  the  action  mentioned 
in  the  last  section ,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  actual  payment  of  money  by  a  county 
superintendent,  overseer  of  the  poor,  officer  of  an  almshouse,  or  other  person;  but 
the  neglect  to  jMty  a  sum  ordered  to  be  paid  by  competent  authority,  for  the  support  of 
the  bastard,  or  of  its  mother,  is  a  breach  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  measure  of  the 
damages  is  the  sum  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  which  was  withheld  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  with  interest  thereon. 

Sec.  884.  When  new  action  may  be  brought;  disposal  of  proceeds. — ^For  a  breach  of  the 
undertaking,  after  the  recovery  of  damages  or  the  commencement  of  an  action,  another 
action  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  brought.  The  money  collected  upon  the  under- 
taking must  be  paid,  and  credited,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  881. 

Sec  885.  Costs  against  plaintiff  how  recovered. — It,  in  the  action,  costs  be  awarded 
against  the  plaintiffs,  they  may  be  recovered,  as  follows: 

1.  If  a^inst  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  any 
other  action; 

2.  If  against  county  superintendents  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  they  must,  upon  the 
delivery  of  a  transcript  of^the  judgment,  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer,  and  by  him 
charged  to  the  town  in  the  same  county,  liable  for  the  support  of  the  bastard,  or  if  there 
be  none,  to  the  county. 

Sec  886.  When  action  maintainable  on  order  for  support. — ^An  action  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  parties  authorized  by  section  882,  upon  an  order  made  by  two  magis- 
trates, or  by  a  county  court,  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  weekly  or  otherwise,  for  the 
support  of  the  bastard  or  its  mother,  notwithstanding  an  undertaking  may  have  been 
given  to  comply  with  the  order;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  was  made,  an  action  may  be  maintained  thereon  against  his  executors  or 
administrators.  But  when  an  undertaking  is  given  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  tho 
county  court,  no  action  can  be  brought  on  the  order  until  it  is  affirmed  by  tho  court. 

BIrdseye  Consolidated  Laws  (3d  ed.).  1917. 
V^ol.  6.    Poor  Law,  ch.  42.    Support  of  bastarda. 

Sec  60.  Penalty  for  removing  mother  of  bastard;  ?tow  supported  after  removal. — If  the 
Support  by  cities,   mother  of  any  bastard,  or  of  any  child  likely  to  be  born  a  bastard, 
towns,  and  co^tiei,  shall  be  removed,  brought  or  enticed  into  any  county,  city  or  town 
and  by  father.  jj^j^.  any  other  county,  city  or  town  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of 

avoiding  the  charge  of  such  bastard  or  child  upon  the  county,  city  or  town  from 
which  she  shall  have  been  brought  or  enticed  to  remove,  the  same  penalties  shall  be 
imposed  on  every  such  person  so  bringing,  removing  or  enticing  such  mother  to  remove, 
as  are  provided  m  the  case  of  the  fraudulent  removal  of  a  poor  person.  Such  mother, 
if  unable  to  support  herself,  shall  be  supported  during  her  confinement  and  recovery 
therefrom,  and  her  child  shall  be  supported,  by  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor 
of  the  county  where  she  shall  be,  if  no  provision  be  made  by  the  father  of  such  child. 
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Sec.  61.  Mother  and  child  poor  persons;  proceedings  against  county  or  town  from  whidk 
she  was  removed. -^Such  mother  and  her  child  Bhall,  in  all  respects,  be  deemed  poor 
persons;  and  the  same  proceedings  may  be  had  by  the  county  superintendents  to 
charge  the  town,  city  or  county  from  which  she  was  removed  or  enticed,  or  shaU  have 
of  her  own  accord  come  or  strayed,  for  the  expense  of  supporting  her  and  her  child, 
as  are  provided  in  the  case  of  poor  persons;  and  an  action  may  be  maintained  in  the 
same  manner  for  said  expenses  and  for  all  expense^  properly  incurred  in  apprehending 
the  father  of  such  child,  or  in  seeking  to  compel  its  support  by  such  father  or  its  mother. 

Sec.  62.  Mother  and  bastard;  how  to  he  supported. — The  mother  of  every  bastard, 
who  shall  be  unable  to  support  herself,  during  her  confinement  and  recovery  there- 
from ^  and  every  bastard,  after  it  is  bom,  shall  be  supported  as  other  poor  persons  are 
required  to  be  supported  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
or  town  where  such  bastard  shall  be  born,  if  the  mother  have  a  legal  settlement  in  such 
city  or  town,  and  if  it  be  required  to  support  its  own  poor;  if  the  mother  have  a  settle- 
ment in  any  other  city  or  town  of  the  same  county,  which  is  reauired  to  support  ita 
own  poor,  then  at  the  expense  of  such  other  city  or  town;  in  all  otner  cases,  they  shall 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  county  where  such  bastard  shall  be  bom. 

Sec.  63.  Mother  ana  child  not  to  be  removed  tvithout  her  consent. — The  mother  and  her 
child  shall  not  be  removed  from  any  city  or  town  to  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  same 
county  nor  from  one  county  to  any  other  county,  in  any  case  whatever,  unless  volun- 
tarily taken  to  the  county,  city  or  town  liable  for  their  support,  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  such  county  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  64.  Overseers  to  notify  superintendents  of  cases  of  bastardy;  when  county  charge- 
able.— The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  city  or  town  where  a  woman  shall  be  pregnant 
with  a  child,  likely  to  be  Dom  a  bastard,  or  where  a  bastard  shall  be  bom,  which 
child  or  bastard  shall  be  chargeable,  or  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  county,  shall, 
immediately  on  receiving  iniormation  of  such  fact,  give  notice  thereof  to  the*  county 
superintendents,  or  one  of  them. 

Sec.  65.  Duty  of  superintendents  to  provide  for  mother  and  child. — The  county  super- 
intendents shall  provide  for  the  support  of  such  bastard  and  its  mother,  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  poor  of  such  county. 

Sec.  66.  Until  taken  charge  of  by  superintendents,  to  be  supported  by  overseers. — Lentil 
the  county  superintendents  take  charge  of  and  provide  for  tne  support  of  such  bastard 
and  its  mother  so  chargeable  to  the  county,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or 
town  shall  maintain  and  provide  for  them ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  same  proceedings 
shall  be  had  as  for  tlie  support  of  a  poor  person  chargeable  to  the  county,  who  can  not 
be  conveniently  removed  to  the  county  almshouse. 

Sec.  67.  Overseers  of  towns  to  support  bastard  and  mother,  whether  chargeable  or  not. — 
Where  a  woman  shall  be  pregnant  with  a  child  likely  to  be  born  a  bastard ,  or  to  become 
chargeable  to  a  city  or  town,  or  where  a  bastard  shall  be  born  chargeable,  or  likely  to 
become  chargeable  to  a  city  or  town,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  where 
such  bastard  shall  be  bom,  or  likely  to  be  bom,  whether  the  mother  have  a  legal 
settlement  therein  or  not,  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  such  child  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  its  mother  during  her  confinement  and  recovery  therefrom,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  authorized  by  this  chapter  to  provide  for  and  support  the  poor 
of  their  city  or  town. 

Sec.  68.  Moneys  received  by  ovcrseersfrom  parents  of  bastard;  how  applied  and  accounted 
for. — Where  any  money  shall  be  paid  to  any  overseer,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  any 
two  justices,  by  any  putative  father,  or  by  the  mother  of  any  bastard,  the  overeeere 
may  expend  the  same  directly,  in  tne  support  of  such  child,  and  the  sustenance  of 
its  mother  as  aforesaid,  without  paying  the  same  into  the  county  treasury.  They 
shall  annually  account,  on  oath,  to  the  board  of  town  auditors,  or  to  the  proper  auditing 
board  of  a  city,  at  the  same  time  that  other  town  or  city  officers  are  required  to  account 
for  expenditures  of  all  moneys  so  received  by  them,  and  shall  pay  over  the  balance 
in  their  hands,  and  under  like  penalties,  as  are  provided  by  this  chapter,  in  respect 
to  the  poor  moneys  in  their  hands. 

Sec.  69.  When  moneys  received  on  account  of  bastard  chargeable  to  county;  how  to  be 
disposed  of — All  moneys  which  shall  be  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  putative  father, 
or  by  the  mother  of  a  bastard  chargeable  to  any  county,  shall  be  collected  for  the 
benefit  of  such  county ;  and  all  overseers  of  the  poor,  superintendents,  sheriffs,  and  other 
officers,  shall  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  any  such  moneys,  pay  the  same 
into  the  county  treasury.  Any  officer  neglecting  to  make  such  payment  uiall  be  liable 
to  an  action  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  county,  for  all  moneys  so  received  and  withheld, 
with  interest  from  the  time  of  receipt,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum;  and  shall  forfeit 
a  sum  equal  to  that  so  withheld,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  and  in  the  name  of 
the  county. 

Sec.  70.  Disputes  concerning  settlemtnt  of  bastards;  how  determined. — When  a 
dispute  sliall  arise  concerning  the  legal  settlement  of   the  mother  of  a  bastard* 
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or  of  a  child  born  or  likely  to  be  born  a  bastard,  in  any  city  or  town,  the 
same  shall  be  determined  by  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  upon  a  hearing 
of  the  parties  interested,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  they  are 
authorized  to  determine  the  settlement  of  a  poor  person  under  this  chapter. 

8 EC.  71.  Proceedings  when  bastard  is  'chargeable  to  another  tovm. — ^When  a  bastard 
shall  be  born,  or  be  likely  to  be  bom  in  a  town  or  city,  when  the  legal  settlement  of 
the  mother  is  in  another  town  or  city  of  the  same  county,  which  is  required  by  law 
to  support  its  own  poor,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  or  city  where  such  bastard 
shall  be  bom,  or  be  likely  to  be  born,  shall  give  the  like  notice  to  the  overseers  of  the 
town  or  city  where  the  mother's  settlement  may  be,  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  a 
person  becoming  a  poor  person,  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  bad,  in  all  respects,  to  determine  the  liability  of  such  town  or  city 
as  in  the  case  of  poor  persons. 

The  overseers  of  the  town  or  city  to  which  the  mother  of  such  bastard  belongs  may, 
before  the  confinement  of  such  mother,  or  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  two 
months  after  her  delivery,  if  her  situation  will  permit  it,  take  and  support  such 
mother  and  her  child. 

If  they  omit  to  do  so,  and  fail  to  obtain  the  determination  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents in  their  favor  on  the  question  of  settlement,  the  town  or  city  to  which  the 
mother  belongs  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  support  of  such  bastard, 
and  of  its  mother  during  her  confinement  and  recovery  therefrom;  which  expenses, 
after  being  allowed  by  the  county  superintendents,  shall  be  assessed,  together  with 
the  lawful  interest  on  the  moneys  expended,  on  the  town  or  city  to  which  such  mother 
belongs,  and  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  poor  persons 
supported  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the  moneys  so  collected  snail  be  paid 
to  the  county  treasurer,  for  the  benefit  of,  and  to  be  credited  to,  the  town  which 
incurred  such  expenses. 

Sec.  72.  Mode  of  ascertaining  sum  to  be  allowed  for  support  of  bastard. — When  any 
town  is  required  to  support  a  bastard,  and  its  mother,  whether  the  mother  have  a 
settlement  in  such  town  or  not,  and  no  moneys  shall  be  received  from  the  putative 
father  or  from  the  mother,  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  support,  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  shall  apply  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  support 
of  such  bastard,  ana  the  sustenance  of  its  mother  during  her  confinement  and  recovery 
therefrom,  and  the  sum  to  be  allowed  therefor,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  in 
the  case  of  poor  persons,  and  the  moneys  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  by  the  overseer, 
pursuant  to  such  order,  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  popr  persons,  and  be  charged  to  the  town  to  whose  officers  such  payment  shall 
be  made. 

Sec.  73.  When  mother  and  child  to  be  removed  to  county  almshouse. — If  there  be  a  county 
almshouse  in  any  county  where  the  towns  are  required  to  support  their  own  poor, 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  a  town  where  a  bastara  shall  be  bom,  or  shall  be  likely 
to  be  bom,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendents  or  any  two  of  them, 
and  when  the  situation  of  the  mother  will  allow  it,  remove  the  mother  oi  such  bastard, 
with  her  child,  to  such  almshouse,  in  the  same  manner  as  poor  persons  may  be  removed; 
the  expenses  of  which  removal  shall  be  defrayed  in  like  manner,  and  such  mother  and 
her  child  shall  be  considered  as  poor  of  the  town  so  liable  for  their  support,  and  the 
expense  shall  in  like  manner  be  estimated  and  paid. 

Sec  74.  Compromise  with  father  of  bastard — When  mother  may  receive  mmiey. — Super- 
intendents and  overseers  of  the  poor  may  make  such  compromise  and  arrangements 
with  the  putative  father  of  any  bastard  child  within  their  jurisdiction,  relative  to 
the  support  of  such  child,  as  they  shall  deem  ec^uitable  and  just,  and  thereupon 
discharge  such  putative  father  from  all  further  liability  for  the  support  of  such  bastard. 

Whenever  a  compromise  is  made  with  the  putative  father  of  a  bastard  child,  tho 
mother  of  such  child,  on  ^ving  security  for  the  support  of  the  child,  and  to  indemnify 
the  city  and  county  or  the  town  and  county,  from  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  making  the  compromise,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  moneys  paid  by  such  putative  father  as  the  consideration  of  such  compromise. 
If  the  mother  of  such  child  shall  be  unable  to  give  the  security,  but  shall  be  able 
and  willing  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  the  child,  she  shall  be  paid  the  same  weekly 
allowance  for  nursing  and  taking  care  of  the  child,  out  of  the  moneys  paid  by  the 
father  on  such  compromise,  as  he  shall  have  been  liable  to  pay  by  the  order  of  filiation; 
such  weekly  sum  to  be  paid  the  mother,  may  be  prescribed,  regulated  or  reduced, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  orcfcr  of  filiation. 

Sec.  75.  Compromise  with  putative  fathers  in  New  York. — The  commissioners  of 
public  charities  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  any  two  of  them,  may  make  such  com- 
promise and  arrangements  with  the  putative  fathers  of  bastard  children  in  said  city, 
relative  to  the  support  of  such  children,  as  they  shall  deem  equitable  and  just, 
and  thereupon  may  discharge  such  putative  fathers  from  all  further  liability  for  tho 
support  of  such  bastards. 
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Vol.  2.   DomesttQ  ndations  Law.  ch.  U. 

Bec.  24.  Effect  of  marriage  of  parents  of  UUgitimatts. — All  illegitimate  children 

LecitiiiuLtiatt.  whose  parents  have  heretofore  intermarried  or  who  shall  heitv 

^  after  intermarry  siiall  thereby  become  legitimatized  and  riialt 

become  legitimate  for  all  purposes  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
legitimate  children;  but  an  estate  or  interest  vested  or  trust  created  before  the  mar- 
riage of  the  narents  of  such  child  shall  not  be  divested  or  affected  by  reason  of  such 
child  being  legitimatized.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to 
in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  validity  of  any  lawful  marriage  contract  made 
before  the  passage  of  this  article. 

Sec  86.  Guardianship  of  indigent  children  bg  incorporated  orphan  asylums. — The 

Ona  diaiuhiD  guardianship  of  the  person  and  the  custody  of  an  indigent  child  may 

^'  be  committed  to  an  incorporated  orphan  asylum  or  odfcer  instittK 

tion  incorporated  for  the  care  of  c^han,  friendless,  or  destitute  children,  by  an  instru- 
ment  in  writing  signed : 

3.  If  the  father  of  such  child  shall  have  neglected  to  provide  for  his  family  during 
the  six  months  next  preceding,  or  if  such  child  is  a  bastard,  by  the  mother  of  such 
child. 

Sec  111.  Whose  consent  necessary  for  adoption, — Consent  to  adoption  is  neceaaary 

Adoptlon   aad  as  follows: 
w««rdi,  3.  Of  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  a  legitimate  child,  and  of 

the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child;  but  the  consent  of  a  parent  who  has  abandoned 
the  child,  or  is  deprived  of  civil  rights,  or  divorced  because  of  his  or  her  adultery  or 
cruelty,  or  adjudged  to  be  insane^  or  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  judicially  de- 
prived of  the  custody  of  the  child  on  account  of  cruelty  or  n^lect,  is  unneces- 
sary;   *    *    *. 

Skc  113.  *    *    *    The  fact  of  illegitimacy  shall  in  no  case  appear  upon  the  recoixL 

Vol.  2.    Deeedeat  Estate  Law,  eh.  13. 

Sec  89.  Illegitimate  children. — If  an  intestate  who  shall  have  bpen  illegitimate  die 

Xnharttaaoa  without  law  issue,  or  illegitimate  issue  entitled  to  take,  under 

this  section,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  his  mother;  if  slie 
be  dead,  to  his  relatives  on  her  piart,  as  if  he  had  been  legitimate.  If  a  woman  die 
without  lawful  issue,  lea\dng  an  illegitimate  child,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to 
him  as  if  he  were  legitimate.  In  any  other  case  illegitimate  children  or  relatives 
shall  not  inherit. 

S  Kc.  98.  Distribution  of  personal  property  of  decedent. — If  the  deceased  died  intestate, 
the  surplus  of  his  personal  property  after  payment  of  debts;  and  if  he  left  a  will, 
such  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legstcies,  if  not  bequeathed,  must  be 
distributed  to  his  widow,  children,  or  next  of  kin,  in  manner  following: 

9.  If  th6^ deceased  was  illegitimato  and  lea^'e  a  mother, and  no  child,  or  descendant, 
or  widow,  such  mother  shall  take  the  whole  and  shall  be  entitled  to  lett»?  of  admin- 
istration in  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  If  the  mother  of  such  deceased  be  dead, 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  on  the  part  of  the  mother  shall  take  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  deceased  had  been  legitimate,  and  be  entitled  to  letters  of  administration  in 
the  same  order. 

ir>.  If  a  woman  die,  leaving  illegitimate  children,  and  no  lawful  issue,  such  children 
inherit  her  personal  property  as  if  legitimate. 

HORTH  CAROLIHA. 

Bavised  Statutaa,  19Qft.i 

Section  136.  lUegitijnaU  children  next  ofJtin  to  mother. — ^Every  iD^timate  child  of 
lalMrttaaat  ^®  mother  dying  intestate,  or  the  issue  of  such  illegitimate  child 

deceased,  shall  be  considered  am(Mig  her  next  of  kin,  and  as  such 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  her  personal  estate  as  prescribed  in  this  cluipter. 

Skc.  137.  lUrtfiiimaie  children  next  of  kin  to  each  other. — Illegitimate  chudren,  bom 
of  the  same  mother,  sliall  be  considered  legitimate  as  between  themadves  and  Uicxr 
reprv'aentativos,  ana  their  personal  estate  shall  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  thoy  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  child 
or  hbfi  iiisue,  without  leaving  issue,  his  estate  shall  be  distributed  among  his  mother 
and  all  such  persons  as  would  be  his  next  of  kin  if  all  such  children  hadbeen  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock. 


»  Thfs<^  laws  ar\^  also  con*\{ncd  in  PpII's  RevisiU  \9D^  and  Supplomeats  1913  aad  I«S,  sees.  11S-IJ7. 
201,  rw^  Jd4.  LU:).  K^o*}.  156'J.  1915  1919.  2%3.  and  54JSb<L4). 
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Sec.  1333.  Legal  settlements;  how  acquired. — Leeal  settlements  may  be  acquired 

in  any  county,  bo  as  to  entitle  tne  party  to  be  supported  by  such 
"**'  coun^,  in  the  manner  following,  and  not  otherwise: 

4.  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  at 
the  time  of  their  birth,  if  she  then  have  any  in  the  State.  But  neither  legitimate  nor 
illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  settl^nent  by  birth  in  the  county  in  which  they 
may  be  bom,  if  neither  of  weir  parents  had  any  settlement  therein. 

fJBC.  1569.  Effects  of  absolute  aivoirce. — After  a  judgment  of  divorce  from  the  bondvS 

_j.  of  matrimony,  all  rights  arising  out  of  the  marriage  shall  cease  and 

determine,  and  either  party  may  marry  again  unless  otherwa"*^ 
provided  by  law:  Provided ^  That  no  judgment  of  divorce  shall  render  illegitimate  any 
children  in  esse,  or  begotten  of  the  body  of  the  wife  dunng  coverture. 

Sec.  1556.    Rule  9.  Illegitimate  chifdren  inherit  frominoUier, — Every  illegitimate 

iniMritanoA.  child  of  the  mother  and  the  descendants  of  any  such  child  deceased 

lAMzitanfie.  ^j^j  ^  considered  an  heir:  Provided,  however ,  That  where  the 

mother  leaves  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  such  illegitimate  child  or  children 
shall  not  be  capable  of  inheriting  of  such  mother  any  land  or  interest  therein  which 
was  conveyed  or  devised  to  such  mother  by  the  father  of  the  legitimate  child  or  chil- 
dren; but  such  illegitimate  child  or  descendant  shall  not  be  allowed  to  claim,  as 
representing  such  mother,  any  part  of  the  estate  of  her  kindred,  either  lineal  or  col- 
latend.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1913,  ch.  71.) 

Sec.  1596.  Rule  10.  Who  may  take  from  illegilimate  cAiWi'^ii.— lUe^timate  chil- 
dren  shall  be  considered  legitimate  a^  between  themselves  and  their  representa- 
tives, and  their  estates  shall  descend  accordingly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  bom  in  wedlock.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  child  or  his  issue  with- 
out leaving  issue,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  such  person  as  would  inherit,  if  all  such 
children  had  been  bom  in  wedlock:  Provided^  That  when  any  illegitimate  child  shall 
die  without  issue,  his  inheritance  shall  vest  m  the  mother  in  the  ssune  manner  as  is 
provided  in  rule  six  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  252.  Justices  have  jurisdiction — Warrant  issued  only  on  coffnplaint  of  v^oman  or 

111  ffitfnuL  county  commissioner.— JuBtices  of  the  peace  of  tne  several  counties 

cee^S?"**^  ^^^  ^^^^  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  to  issue,  try  and  deter- 
mine all  proceedings  in  cases  of  bastardy  in  their  respective 
counties.  A  warrant  in  bastardy  shall  be  issued  onJv  upon  the  voluntary  affidavit 
and  complaint  of  the  mother  of  the  bastard ;  or,  upon  the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  coimty 
commissioners,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  bastard  is  likely  to  become  a  county 
charge. 

Sec.  253.  Procedure  on  complaint  by  county  commissioner. — When  complaint  is  made 
on  affidavit  by  one  of  the  county  commissioners,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section, 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  counter  in  which  the  woman  resides,  that  any  single 
woman  within  his  county  is  big  with  child,  or  delivered  of  a  child,  he  may  cause  her 
to  be  brought  before  him,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  county,  to  be  examinea  upon  oath 
respecting  the  father;  and  if  she  shall  refuse  to  declare  the  father,  she  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  five  dollars  and  give  a  bond  payable  to  the  State  with  sufficient  surety  to  keep 
such  child  from  being  chaigeable  to  the  county,  otherwise  she  shall  be  committed  to 
prison  until  she  shall  declare  the  same,  or  pay  the  fine  aforesaid  and  give  such  bond. 

Sec.  254.  Procedure  when  woman  declares  father. — If  any  woman  sluill,  upon  oath, 
accuse  any  man  of  being  the  father  of  her  bastard  child,  the  justice  before  whom  such 
oath  is  made  shall  cause  him  to  be  brought  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  such 
county  to  answer  the  charge;  and,  if  he  shall,  upon  oath,  deny  that  he  is  the  father  of 
such  child,  the  justice  shall  proceed  to  try  the  issue  of  paternity,  and  il  it  shall  be 
found  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child,  or  if  he  shall  not  deny  upon  oath  that  he  is  the 
father  of  the  child,  then  he  shall  stand  chugged  with  the  maintenance  thereof,  as  the 
court  may  ozder,  and  shall  give  bond,  with  sufficient  surety,  payable  to  the  State,  to 
perform  said  <»xler^  and  to  i^emnify  the  county  where  such  child  shall  be  bom  from 
charges  for  his  maintenance  and  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  he  finds  surety  for 
the  same,  and  shall  be  liable  for  the  costs  of  the  issue  or  proceeding,  and  from  this 
judgment  and  finding  the  affiant,  the  woman  or  the  defendant  may  appeal  to  the  next 
term  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  where  the  trial  is  to  be  had  de  novo.' 

Sec.  255.  Procedure  on  appeal. — Upon  the  trial  of  the  issue,  whether  before  the  jus- 
tice or  at  term,  the  examination  of  the  woman,  taken  and  returned,  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  a^inst  the  person  accused,  subject  to  be  rebutted  by  other  testi- 
mony which  nuiy  be  introduced  by  the  defendant;  and,  if  the  jury  at  t^m  shall  find 
that  the  person  accused  is  the  father  of  the  child,  then  the  judge  shall  make  the  order 
for  the  maintenance  and  for  costs  of  proceeding,  and  shall  take  bond  from  the  de- 
fendant and  his  sureties  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  and  to  indemnify  the  county 
and  pay  the  costs;  and,  in  default  thereof,  may  imprison  the  defendant. 
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Sec.  2o6.  Putative  father  out  of  eounty. — If  the  putative  father  shall  escape  or  be  in 
any  other  cf:>untv  than  that  of  the  justice  issuing  the  warrant,  it  diall  be  issued,  en- 
dorsed, executed  and  returned  as  pro\'ided  in  warrants  in  criininal  actions. 

8 EC  257.  Upon  appeal  parties  and  urUnesses  recognized. — ^When  an  appeal  shall  be 
taken  the  justice  ehail  rerognize  the  person  accused  of  bein^  the  Either  of  the  child 
with  sufficient  surety  for  hiif  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  the  superior  court  for  the 
county,  and  to  abide  by  and  perform  the  order  of  the  court:  saia  justice  shall  also 
reco^ize  the  woman  and  other  witnesses  to  appear  at  said  superior  court,  and  shall 
return  to  said  court  the  oripinal  papers  in  the  proceeding  and  a  transcript  of  his  pro- 
ceedings as  required  in  other  caws  of  appeal.  If  the  putative  father  fail  to  ap])«ir. 
unless  for  ^ood  cause  shown,  the  judge  shall  direct  the  issue  of  paternity  to  be  tried; 
and  if  the  issue  be  found  against  the  person  accused,  he  shall  oroer  a  capias  or  attach- 
ment to  be  issued  for  the  father,  and  may  also  enter  up  judgment  against  the  father 
and  his  surety  on  his  recognizance. 

Sec  258.  Case  may  he  continued  till  birth  of  child, — When  the  judge  or  justice,  as  the 
case  may  be,  trying  the  issue  of  paternity,  shall  deem  it  proper,  he  may  continue  the 
case  until  the  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  the  child ;  but  when  a  continuance  is  granted, 
the  court  shall  recognize  the  p>erson  accused  of  being  the  father  of  the  child  with  surely 
for  his  appearance  either  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  or  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
justice  granting  the  continuance,  which  shall  be  after  the  deliver^'  of  the  woman. 

iSfx.  259.  Fine,  allowance  and  bond. — When  the  issue  of  paternity  shall  be  found 
against  the  putative  father,  or  when  he  admits  the  paternity,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the 
judge  or  Justice  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  and  the'court  shall  make  an  allow- 
ance to  the  woman  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  such  installments 
as  the  judge  or  justice  shall  see  fit,  and  he  shall  give  bond  to  indemnify  the  county  as 
prescribed  by  law;  and  in  default  of  such  jMi\Tnent  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison. 

Sec  260.  Action  barred  in  three  years  after  birth. — ^.\11  examinations  up>on  oath  to 
charge  any  man  with  being  the  father  of  a  bastard  child  shall  be  taken  within  three 
years  next  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  not  after. 

Sec  261.  Execution  may  issue  for  maintenance. — ^When  the  judge  or  justice  shall 
charge  the  father  of  a  bastard  child  with  its  maintenance  and  the  father  shall  neglect 
to  pay  the  same,  then  the  judge  or  justice,  upon  application  of  the  party  aggrieved, 
notice  being  served  on  the  defendant  at  least  ten  da\-s  before  the  return  aay  stated  in 
the  notice,  or  such  notice  being  returned  by  the  sheriff  or  constable  that  the  defendant 
is  not  to  be  found,  may  order  an  execution  against  the  goods,  chattels,  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  father  for  such  sum  as  the  court  shall  adjudge  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  bastard  child. 

Sec.  262.  Putative  father  when  committed  or  apprenticed. — In  all  cases  arising  under 
this  chapter,  when  the  putative  father  shall  be  charged  with  costs  or  the  payment  of 
money  for  the  support  of  a  bastard  child,  and  such  putative  father  shall,  by  law,  be 
subject  to  be  committed  to  prison  in  default  of  paying  the  same,  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent for  the  court  to  sentence  such  putative  father  to  the  houf e  of  correction  for  such 
time,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  as  the  court  may  deem  proper:  Provided^  That 
such  person  or  putative  father,  at  his  discretion,  instead  of  being  committed  to  prison 
or  to  the  house  uf  correction,  may  bind  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  any  person  whom  he 
may  select,  for  such  time  and  at  such  price  as  the  court  may  direct.  The  binding  shall 
be  by  indenture  in  open  court,  and  the  price  obtained  shall  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer.  On  the  indenture  being  signed  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  and  by 
the  master  recei\ing  such  apprentice,  the  person  thus  bound  shall  be  treated  and  re- 
gardeil  as  an  apprentice  in  all  matters  except  education. 

Sec.  263.  Procedure  for  legitimating  bastards. — The  putative  father  of  any  illegiti- 
Leeitimatio  mate  child  may  apply  by  petition  m  writing  to  the  superior  court 

of  the  county  in  which  the  father  may  reside,  praying  that  such 
child  may  be  declared  legitimate;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  petitioner  is  reputed 
the  father  of  the  child,  the  court  may  thereupon  declare  and  pronounce  the  child  legit- 
imated; and  the  clerk  shall  record  the  decree. 

Sec  264.  Effects  of  legitimation. — The  effect  of  such  legitimation  shall  extend  no 
further  than  to  impose  upon  the  father  all  the  obligations  which  fathers  owe  to  their 
lawful  children,  and  to  enable  the  child  to  inherit  in.m  the  father  cnly  his  real  estate, 
and  also  to  entitle  such  child  to  the  personal  eMate  of  his  father,  in  the  same  manneras 
if  he  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock;  and  in  caee  of  death  and  intestacy,  tlie  real 
and  personal  estate  of  such  child  Fhull  he  tranfmittcd  end  dij-tributcd  arccrdingtothe 
statute  of  descents  and  dintriljuticn  i  mc  ng  the  be  who  would  be  his  heirs  and  next  of 
kin  in  case  he  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
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Sec.  1915.  WTu)  may  he  discharged  from  prison. — The  following  pereonfl  may  be  dis- 

megitimaey     pro-  charged  from  impriHonment  upon  complying  with  this  chapter: 
eeedingi;    discharge      1.  Every  putative  father  of  a  bastard  committed  for  a  failure  to 
of  father.  giyg  bond,  or  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  ordered  to  be  paid  for  its 

maintenance. 

Sec.  1916. — When  petition  filed;  on  whom  served. — Every  such  person,  having  re- 
mained in  prison  for  twenty  days,  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  court,  where  the  judg- 
ment against  him  was  entered,  praying  to  be  brought  before  such  court  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  named  in  the  petition,  and  to  be  discharged  upon  taking  the  oath  herein- 
after prescribed.  The  applicant  shall  cause  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
filing  the  petition  to  be  served  on  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  by  whom  he  was  com- 
mitted.  In  cases  of  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  where  the  convicted  person  confined  for  costs  is,  may  administer 
the  oath  and  discharge  the  prisoner. 

8ec.  1917. — Warrant  issued  for  prisoner. — The  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  or  justice 
of  the  peace  before  whom  such  petition  is  presented,  shall  forthwith  issue  a  warrant 
to  the  sheriff,  or  keeper  of  the  prison,  requiring  him  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  the 
court,  at  the  time  and  place  named  for  the  hearing  of  the  case,  which  warrant  every 
such  sheriff  or  keeper  shall  obey. 

Sec.  1918. — Proceeding  on  application. — At  the  hearing  of  thn  petition,  if  the  pris- 
oner have  no  visible  estate,  ana  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed 
in  the  succeeding  section,  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  or  justice  of  the  peace  before 
whom  ho  is  brought,  shall  administer  said  oath  or  affirmation  to  him,  and  dischaige 
him  from  imprisonment;  of  which  an  entry  shall  be  made  in  the  docket  of  the  court, 
and  where  the  proceeding  is  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  justice  shall  return  the 
petition  and  orders  thereon  into  the  office  of  the  olcrK  of  the  superior  court  to  be  filed. 

Sec.  1918a.  Oath  to  he  taken. — ^The  oath  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
as  follows: 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  not  the  worth  of  fifty  dollars 

in  any  worldly  substance,  in  debts,  money  or  otherwise  whatsoever,  and  that  I  havo 
not  at  any  time  since  my  imprisonment  or  before,  directly  or  indirectly,  sold  or  as- 
signed, or  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  made  over  in  trust  for  myself  or  my  family,  any 
part  of  my  real  or  personal  estate,  whereby  to  have  or  expect  any  benefit,  or  to  dcfraua 
any  of  my  creditors;  so  help  me,  God. 

Sec.  1919.  Who  may  stigdest  fraud. — The  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissionerB, 
and  every  officer  interested  in  the  fee  bill  taxed  against  such  prisoner,  may  oppose  hia 
taking  the  oatii  prescribed  in  the  preceeding  section,  and  file  particulars  oi  tiie  sugges- 
tion in  writing,  in  the  court  where  the  same  shall  stand  for  trial  as  prescribed  in  this 
chapter  in  other  cases  of  raud  or  concealment. 

Laws  of  1917,  cb.  219. 

Sec.  1.  Child  held  leaitimate  after  marriage. — Whenever  the  mother  of  any  bastard 
LedtimatioB.  child  and  the  reputed  father  of  such  child  shall  intermarry  or  shall 

^^^  have  intermarried  at  any  time  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  the 

said  child  shall  in  all  respects  after  such  intermarriage  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  legit- 
imate and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  in  and  to  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  its  fauier 
and  mother  that  it  would  have  had  had  it  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  ratification,  and  all  laws  in  conflict  there- 
with are  hereby  repealed. 

Laws  of  1913,  ch.  109. 

Sec.  14.  Items  of  certificate  of  birth. — Certificate  to  contain  the  following: 
(6)  L^timate  or  illegitimate:  Provided^  That  in  illegitimate  births  the  word  ''ille- 
Birth  xesistratlon    ^^^i^^^"  shall  be  written  across  the  face  of  tlie  certificate  and  all 
*^^      *   Items  on  the  certificate  which  would  in  any  way  reveal  Uie  iden- 
tity of  the  father,  mother,  or  illegitimate  child  itself  shall  be  omitted. 

(8)  Full  name  of  father:  Provided^  That  if  the  child  is  illegitimate,  the  name  of  the 
putative  father  shall  not  be  entered  without  his  consent,  but  the  other  particulars 
relating  to  the  putative  father  (items  nine  to  thirteen)  may  be  entered  if  known, 
otherwise  as  *' unknown.'' 

Note  on  apprenticeship  law. — Illegitimates  may  be  bound  by  mother.  (Sec. 
201.) 
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If ORTH  DAKOTA. 

Compiled  I  aws,  1913.  * 

Section  2501 .  ReHdenee  acguired — Married  women  and  children. — ^Kesidence  may  be 

acquired  in  any  county  so  as  to  oblige  such  county  to  relieve  and 

seaidonce.  gupport  the  penons  acquiring  such  residence,  in  case  they  aie 

in  need  of  relief,  as  folfowB: 

3.  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  re^dence  of  their  mother  at  the 
time  of  their  birth,  if  she  then  has  any  within  the  State;  but  neither  legitimate  nor 
illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  residence  by  birth  in  the  place  where  they  were 
born,  unless  their  parent  Gt  parents  had  a  residence  therein  at  the  time. 

Sbc.  4370.  Children  legitimaU,—^\ien  a  marriaj^  is  annulled  children  begotten 

_  ..  before  the  judgment  are  legitimate  and  succeed  to  the  estate 

Void  marriages.       of  both  parents. 

Ssc.  4394.  Adultery  hy  hiLsband. — ^When  a  divorce  is  granted  for  the  adultery  of 

the  husband,  the  legitimacy  of    children  of  the  marriage  be- 

Dtvorca.  gotten  of  the  wife  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  is  not 

affected. 

Sec.  4395.  By  mfe — Legitimacy, — When  a  divorce  is  granted  for  the  adultery  of  the 
wife  the  le^timacy  of  children  begotten  of  her  before  the  commission  of  the  adultery 
is  not  affoctod;  but  the  legitimacy  of  other  children  of  the  wife  may  be  determined 
by  the  court  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case.  In  every  such  case  all  children  begotten 
before  the  commencement  ol  the  action  are  to  be  presumed  legitimate  until  the 
contrary  is  shown. 

Sec  4420.  Legitimacy  freswnied. — ^AU  children   bom  in  wedlock  are  presumed 

PremimptioBofle-  to  be  legitimate. 
Ctttmaey. 

Sec.  4421.  Children  horn  after  dissolution  of  marriage  or  before  wedlock, — All  children 

PresottptioB  of  le-  of  a  woman  who  has  been  married  bcNm  within  ten  months  after 
gitttutcy  wmA  leciti-  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  are  presumed  to  be  legitimate 
Bu-tioa.  children  of  that  marriage.    A  child  bom  before  wedlock  becomes 

legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents. 

Sbc.  4422.  Who  may  disptUt  preetimption, — The  presumption  of  legitimacy  can 

be  disputed  only   by  the  husband   or  wife  or  the  descendant 

PnwLption  of  la-   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^i^  ^f  th«n.    Illegitimacy  in  such  case  may  be  proved 

*^       ^'  like  any  other  fact. 

Sec  4425.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  unmarried  minor  is  cntitlod  to  its 
Custody.  custody,  services,  and  earnings. 

Sec.  4450.  The  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  by  publicly  acknowledging  it  as  his 

own,  receiving  it  as  such  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  if  he  is  mar- 

liegritimation.  ^.^^^  ^^^^  j^  family,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  was  a  legiti- 

mate child,  thereby  adopts  it  as  such,  and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  for  all 
purposes  legitimate  from  the  time  of  its  birth. 

Sec  445(3.  How  guardian  appointed. — A  guardian  of  the  person  or  estate  or  of  both 

onardianshiD  ^'  *  child  Dom,  or  likely  to  be  bom,  may  be  appointed  by  will  or 
^*         by  deed,  to  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  the  paren}  appointing: 

2.  If  the  child  is  illegitimate,  by  the  mother. 

Sec  5745.  Inheritance  by  illegitimate  chUd, — Every  illegitimate  child  is  an  heir 

of  the  person  who  in  writing  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  competent 

l^eritaiioe;ie^i-  witness  a(!knowledge8  himself  to  be  the  father  of  such  child; 
ria^^^and  divorce. '  and  in  all  cases  is  an  heir  of  his  mother  and  inherits  his  or  her 

estate  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock:  but  he  does  not  represent  his  father  or  mother 
by  inheriting  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her  kindred  either  lineal  or  collateral, 
unless  before  his  death  his  parents  shall  have  intermarried  and  his  father  after  such 
marriage  acknowledges  him  as  his  child  or  adopts  him  into  his  family,  in  which  case 
0uch  child  and  all  tnc  legitimate  children  are  considered  brothers  and  sisterB  and  on 
the  death  of  either  of  them  intestate  and  without  issue  the  others  inherit  hia  estate 
and  are  heirs,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  in  like  manner  as  if  all  the  children  had  been 
legitimate,  saving  to  the  father  and  mother  resj)eotively  their  rights  in  the  estates 
of  all  the  children  in  like  manner  as  if  all  had  been  legitimate.  The  issue  of  all  mar- 
riaj?es  null  in  law  or  dissf)lved  by  divorce  are  legitimate. 

Skc.  5746.  Inheritance  from  illegitimate  child. — If  an  illc^timate  child  who  has 

Inheritance  "^^  been  arkri()wle<l.i?(Hl  or  adopted  by  his  father  dies  intestate 

without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  goes  to  his  mother,  or  in  case  of  her 
deceiise,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 
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Sec.    7935.  FreBumptionB    deemed   conclusive. — The   following  presumptions  and 

PiMOMpttoB  of  le-   110  othefa  are  deemed  conclusive : 
gttimftcy.  5.  The  issue  of  a  wife  cohabiting  with  her  husband,  who  is 

not  impotent,  is  indtsputablv  presumed  to  be  legitimate. 

Sec  7936.  Denominational  presum^^tions. — ^AIl  other  presumptions  are  satisfactory, 
if  uncontradicted.  They  are  denominational  disputoble  presumptions,  and  may  be 
contradicted  by  other  evidence.    The  following  are  of  that  kind: 

31.  That  a  child  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  there  being  no  divorce  from  bed  and  board, 
is  legitimate. 

Sec.  9606.  Concealing  stillbirth  or  death  of  bastard. — Every  woman  who  endeavors 

1      ♦       f  ^^^®r  by  herself  or  by  the  aid  of  others  to  conceal  the  stillbirtli 

M^^i^miffSStthi.      ^^  ^^  ^^®  ®^  ^®^  body,  which  if  bom  alive  would  be  a  bastard, 

or  the  death  of  any  such  issue  under  the  age  of  two  years,  is  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both. 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedare,  ch.  5.    Bastardy  procoedizigs. 

Sec.  10483.  Complaint  for  hastanfy — Form, — ^Any  unmarried  woman  who  is  deliv- 
m  ffittan  ^'^  ^^  *  bastard  child,  or  is  pregnant  with  a  child,  which,  if 

eeSdtogfc    ^    ^'**"   ^™  alive,  may  be  a  bastard,  may  make  a  complaint  in  writing 

under  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrate  against 

the  person  whp  is  the  father  of  such  child.    Such  proceedings  must  be  entitled  in  the 

name  of  the  State  as  plaintiff  and  against  the  accused  as  defendant.    The  complaint 

shall  be  substantially  in  the  following  form: 

state  of  North  DakctaK,. 

County  of J* 

,  Before ,  J.  P.  (or  police  magistrate.) 

The  State  of  North  Dakota,  plaintiff,  ai^ainst ^pfcndant. 

,  being  first  doly  sworn  on  oath,  says:  That  she  is  an  nnmarried  woman  and  was  on  the 

day  of ,  19. . ,  doBverDd  of  a  bastard  cliild  (or  is  preg^nant  with  a  child  which,  if  bom  alive,  may  l30 

a  bastard),  begotten  by  the  defendant ...  on  oralx>ut  the dav  of 19..,  at 

Wherefore,  she  asks  that  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant ,  tbat  he 

may  answer  to  such  charge. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to.  etc.  [R.  C,  1005,  sec.  VAT;  R.  C,  1805,  sec.  7&39.] 

S«c.  10484.  Warrant  issued — Form — Service, — Upon  the  filing  of  the  complaint 
the  magistrate  shall  issue  a  warrant  which,  exclusive  of  the  venue  and  title,  shall  be 
in  substantially  the  following  form: 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  to  any  sheriff,  constable,  marshal  or  policeman  in  the  conntv  of 

Complaint  on  oath  having  been  made  to  me  by ,  that  she  is  an  unmarried  woman  and  has 

been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  (or  is  pregnant  with  a  child  which,  if  bom  slive,  may  be  a  bastard),  and 
accusing  the  defendant ,  with  being  the  father  of  such  child. 

You  are  therefore  commanded  forthwith  to  arrest  the  above-named ,  and  iniless  he  gives 

an  undertaki^  In  the  sum  of dollars ,  to  be  approved  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  ooun  ty 

where  arrested,  to  brine  him  before  me  at ,  or  in  case  of  my  absence  or  inability  to  act  before  tlie 

nearest  or  most  accessible  magistrate  authorised  to  act  in  this  county. 

Dated  at ,thi8  ....  day  of ,  19... 


Justice  of  the  Peace  (or  Police  Magistrate.) 

The  officer  to  whom  such  warrant  is  delivered  may  execute  the  same  in  any  part 
of  this  State  by  arresting  the  defendant  and  taking  him  before  a  magistrate  as  in  such 
warrant  directed.  The  undertaking  required  by  the  warrant  shall  be  conditioned  for 
the  defendant's  appearance  as  prescribed  in  section  10486. 

Sec  10486.  How  defendant  released. — If  the  defendant  shall  at  any  time  after  his 
arrest  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid  to  the  complainant  such  sum  of  money  as  she  may 
agree  in  writing  to  receive  in  full  satisfaction  and  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  she  resides  ana  shall  execute  and  give 
an  undertaking  with  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  such  board  to  the  county 
in  which  she  resides,  conditioned  to  secure  and  indemnify  such  county  from  all 
charges  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child  and  shall  also  pay  all  expenses  incurred 
by  such  county  for  the  support  of  the  mother  during  her  lying-in  or  of  the  child  and 
the  costs  of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  dischaiged. 

Sec.  10486.  Fbcamination — Undertaking — Canvmitment. — Upon  the  arrest  of  the 
defendant,  unless  he  complies  with  the  provisions  of  section  10485  or  gives  an  under- 
taking as  provided  in  section  10484,  the  defendant  shall  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
as  directed  in  the  warrant  of  arrest,  where  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation upon  the  charge  made  in  the  complaint.  The  provisions  of  article  11,  chapter 
6,  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  shall  apply  to  such  preliminary  examination, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter.  If  from  sucli  examination  it  appears 
to  the  magistrate  that  the  complainant  is  an  unmarried  woman  and  has  been  delivered 
of  a  bastard  child,  or  is  pregnant  with  a  child  which  if  born  alive  may  be  a  bastard, 
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and  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  believe  that  such  child  was  hegotten  by  the 
defendant,  the  magistrate  shall  require  him  to  execute  and  give  an  undertaking  in 
a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  tJiousand  doluus, 
with  sufficient  sureties,  payable  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  conditioned  that 
he  will  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court  of  such  county  and  from  term  to 
term  until  the  final  disposition  of  the  proceeding  to  answer  the  complaint  and  abide 
the  judgment  and  orders  of  the  court  tnerein.  If  the  defendant  fails  to  execute  and 
give  such  undertaking  the  magistrate  shall  make  an  order  committing  him  aa  in 
criminal  actions. 

Sec.  10487.  How  warrant  retvmed — Undertahina. — The  warrant  when  executed  to- 
gether with  any  undertaking  given  by  the  defendant  shall  be  returned  by  the 
officer  making  the  arrest  to  the  magistiute  who  issued  the  warrant  or  his  succesBor  in 
office*  and  the  magistrate  shall  transmit  any  undertaking  given  by  the  defendant 
togetner  with  a  transcript  of  his  proceedings  and  all  other  papers  in  the  case,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  proper  county. 

Sec.  10488.  Undtartaking  after  commitment. — ^Any  person  imprisoned  for  failure  to 
give  such  undertaking  may  oe  discharged  by  giving  the  same  with  sufficient  sureties 
at  any  time  after  his  commitment;  such  undertaking  may  be  taken  and  approved  by 
the  magistrate  before  whom  such  proceeding  was  had  or  by  the  judge  of  tne  district 
court  before  whom  the  same  is  pending. 

Sec.  10489.  Proceedinas  far  tnal. — ^Tne  trial  of  such  proceeding  shall,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided,  be  governed  by  the  law  regulating  civil  actions.  The 
clerk  shall  place  such  proceedings  upon  the  calendar  for  trial  at  the  first  term  of  the 
district  court  after  the  papers  therein  are  received  by  him.  No  notice  of  trial  and 
note  of  issue  need  be  served  or  filed. 

Sec.  10490.  Trial — By  court — By  jury. — If  the  defendant  answers,  denying  the 
charge,  the  issue  shall  be  tried  by  the  court,  unless  a  jury  is  demanded  by  either 
party,  in  which  case  the  issue  shall  be  tried  by  jury. 

Sec.  10491.  Defendant  adjudged  father — Judgment. — If  the  court  or  jury  finds  that 
the  defendant  is  the  father  of  such  child,  or  if  the  defendant  fails  to  answer  the  cluuse, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  the  father  of  such  child  and  the  court  shall  render  such  judg- 
ment as  may  seem  neceesarv  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother,  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  sucn  child,  until  such  time  as  the  child  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
support  itself,  which  judgment  shall  be  docketed  by  the  clerk  as  judgments  in  dvil 
actions.  Such  judgment  shall  direct  the  person  to  whom  and  the  times  at  which  any 
parts  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  and  shall  also  req^uire  the  defendant  to  secure  the 
payment  thereof  by  an  unde^king  executed  by  him  with  sufficient  sureties  and  in 
default  thereof  the  defendant  shall  be  committed  to  jail  until  discharged  according 
to  law.  The  court  may  at  any  time  upon  the  motion  of  either  party,  upon  ten  days' 
notice  to  the  other  party,  vacate  or  modify  such  judgment  as  justice  may  require. 

Sec.  10492.  Imprisoned  ninety  days — Discharge. — Any  person  who  sh^  have  been 
so  imprisoned  ninety  days  mav  apply  for  his  discharge  from  imprisonment  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  code  oi  civu  procedure  for  the  discharge  from  imprisonment 
of  persons  confined  in  jail  upon  executions  against  the  person. 

Sec  10493.  Execution  m^y  issue — Exemptions. — JExecutions  may  issue  on  siicfa 
judgment  whenever  any  amount  is  due  on  the  same  and  shall  be  executed  as  an 
execution  on  a  judgment  in  a  civil  action,  and  no  property,  except  absolute  exemp- 
tions, shall  be  exempt  from  such  execution. 

Sec  10494,  Wbm/m  failing  to  prosecute — County  commissioners. — If  any  woman 
mentioned  in  section  10483  fails  to  prosecute  the  father  of  her  child  and  such  child 
is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  any  member  of  the  board  of  county  commiasiontfs 
of  the  county  where  sne  resides  may  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  mi^;istrate 
of  such  county,  who  shall  thereupon  examine  her  under  oath  as  to  who  is  the  father 
of  such  child,  the  time  when  and  place  where  such  child  was  begotten  and  as  to 
such  other  circumstances  as  are  deemed  necessary;  the  magistrate  shall  ^ereujpon 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  chaiged  with  bein^  the  father  of  the  doild 
and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon  and  with  like  effect  as  in  cases  of 
complaint  made  by  the  woman. 

Sec  10495.  Prosecution  limited. — No  proceedings  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
instituted  unless  commenced  within  one  year  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  but  no 
time  during  which  the  defendant  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  or  usually  residing  within 
this  State  is  a  part  of  the  time  limited  for  the  commencement  of  such  proceeding. 

Sbc.  10496.  Other  provisions  applicable. — Tlie  provisions  of  articles  8  and  9  of 
chapter  11  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  relating  to  exceptions  and  new  trials,  and 
the  provisions  of  chanter  15  of  such  code  felating  to  appeals  are  applicable  to  pio- 
ceeoingB  under  this  chapter. 
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Sec.  10497.  Staters  attorney  must  prosecute. — The  several  State's  attorneys  within 
their  respective  counties  shall  prosecute  all  proceedings  under  this  chapter. 

Sfc.  10498.  Action  on  undertaking. — If  the  defendant  fails  to  appear  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  undertaking  provided  for  in  section  10486,  the  State's  attorney 
of  the  county  shall  commence  an  action  thereon  in  the  name  of  the  State  for  the  re- 
cov^  of  the  full  amount  specified  in  such  undertaking,  which  amount  is  declared  to 
be  liquidated  damages.  The  judgment  in  such  action  shall  direct  the  payment 
of  such  money  as  provided  in  section  10491,  so  far  as  the  same  is  applicable  and  the 
court  may  also  direct  the  clerk  to  issue  a  bench  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
fendant and  the  provisions  of  sections  10712  and  10713  of  this  code,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  applicable,  shall  govern  the  proceedings  under  such  warrant. 

Sec.  10499.  Proceedings  on  undertaking.— It  at  any  time  after  having  given  the 
undertaking  provided  for  in  section  10491,  the  defendant  shall  be  in  default  in  the 
payment  of  any  sum  provided  for  in  the  judgment,  the  court  may  upon  motion  of 
the  State's  attorney,  upon  ten  days'  notice  to  the  defendant  and  his  sureties,  enter 
up  judgment  on  such  undertaking  and  award  execution  for  the  amount  of  money 
due  upon  such  Judgnient  at  the  time  such  motion  is  heard. 

Sec.  10500.  Deposit  instead  of  underlahing. — The  defendant,  instead  of  giving  any 
undertaking  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  may  deposit  with  the  clerk 
of  the  distriQl;  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  proceeding  is  commenced,  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  amount  for  which  such  undertaking  is  required  to  be  given. 
Such  deposit  shall  be  held  to  answer  the -event  of  such  proceeding  to  the  same  extent 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  undertaking  in  lieu  of  which  such  deposit  is 
made. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate.    (Sec.  447,  No.  5.)  "" 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationship. 
(Sec.  4359.) 

Note  on  adoption. — Illegitimate  mother  recognized  for  purpose  of  consent  re- 
quirement.    (Sec.  4444.) 

Note. — Place  conducted  by  one  who  received  illegitimate  children,  regulated  by 
liaws  1915,  ch.  183.    This  act  contains  the  following  provisions: 

Sec.  8.  Admission  of  patients — Revort. — *    *    *    The  surname  of  the  child  shall 

Nam  and  wco  d      ^^  *^*^  ^^  ^^^  fatiier,  whether  such  child  is  legitimate  or  illegiti- 

"  '  *•    mate,  if  the  name  of  the  father  is  known.    A  copy  of  the  records 

mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  sent  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court  within  two 

days  after  the  birth  of  such  child. 

Sec.  10.  Expenses  collectible  from  county. — The  necessary  expenses  of  the  confine- 

h       *Ai  ^®"*  ®^  ^^®  mother  oi  an  illegitimate  child  and  the  care  of  the 

and^oc^tenaBM.       child  in  any  maternity  hospital,  or  other  place  designated  for  the 

care  of  such  child  by  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  shall,  unless 
paid  within  four  months  after  such  confinement,  be  a  charge  upon  and  collectible 
from  the  county  in  this  State  in  which  such  woman  had  legal  residence  immediately 
before  entering  such  maternity  hospital,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  proper  officials  of 
such  county  upon  due  proof  thereof,  to  the  person  or  institution  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment, or  judge  of  district  court;  and  an  illegitimate  child  which  becomes  a  public 
charge  may  immediately  be  taken,  bv  a  person  authorized  by  the  jud^e  of  district 
court,  at  such  time  as  said  judge  shall  deem  advisable,  to  the  county  in  which  the 
mother  had  legal  settlement  at  the  time  such  child  became  a  public  ward,  and  shall 
thereafter  continue  to  be  a  charge  upon  such  county  until  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  expenses  incurred  in  taking  such  child  to  *6aia  county  shall  be  paid  by  said 
county.  The  expenses  collectible  from  the  county  for  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  during  her  confinement  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  diem^  and  the  expenses 
collectible  m>m  the  county  for  an  illegitimate  child  shall  be  thirty-five  cents  (35) 
per  diem  for  the  maintenance  and  traveling  expenses  in  addition  thereto.  In  case  it 
18  impossible  to  establish  the  legal  settlement  of  any  child  or  the  mother  thereof  it 
shall  become  a  ward  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  bom:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  making  anv  child  a  pubuc  ward 
by  the  juvenile  court  having  jurisdiction  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  but  the 
presence  of  such  child  before  said  court  or  judge  shall  not  be  necessary  in  case  the 
infant  be  of  tender  years. 

Sec.  11.  Mothers  from  another  State — Removal. — Whenever  the  mother  of  an  ille- 

i«i     t       ^timate  child,  who  is  without  means,  has  come  from  another  State 

MothCTs.**  ^^^  Nortli  Dakota  and  remained  therein  during  her  confinement. 

after  the  child  is  born  and  the  mother  is  able  to  travel,  she  ana 
the  child  may  be  taken  to  her  residence  in  such  other  State  by  some  person  authorized 
by  the  judge  of  district  court. 
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Sec.  12.  Placing  of  ckUdren. — Unless  duly  iicenaed  or  atithoiissed  by  the  judge  of 
piacinr  of  ohiidrai.  ^^^^  court,  no  person  other  than  said  judge  shall  give  out  for 
•  oimarTO.  g^^p^^j^  ^  child,  or  place  such  child  under  the  permanent  care 
and  control  of  any  person  other  than  a  relative  of  such  child,  or  give  any  such  child 
to  any  person  or  to  a  firm,  corporation  or  association,  or  receive  any  such  child,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  it  under  the  permanent  care  and  control  of  any  person  other 
than  a  relative  of  such  child. 

Laws  oX  1917,  ch.  70.    LegUlmating  children  bom  out  of  lawful  wodlock. 

An  act  declaring  every  child  to  be  the  legitimate  child  of  its  natural  parents:  making  sucb  cfaOd  an  heir  of 
such  parents,  and  proriding  the  procedure  for  estabUsoing  such  parentage. 

Sec.  1.  Every  child  ia  hereby  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  child  of   its  nau 

liBrttiBatioiL  '^      parents  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  support  and  education,  to 

^^■^  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.     It  shall 

inherit  from  its  natural  parents  and  from  their  kindred  heir  lineal  and  collateral. 

This  section  shall  apply  to  cases  where  the  natural  father  of  any  such  child  is 
married  to  one  other  than  the  mother  of  said  child,  as  well  as  where  he  is  single.  Fro- 
videdy  however^  This  law  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  to  said  child  a  right  to 
dwellin|^  or  a  residence  with  the  family  of  its  father,  if  such  father  be  married. 

Sec.  2.  The  moUier  of  anv  child  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock  may  wi&in  one  year 
after  the  birth  of  such  diild  brin^:  an  actipn  in  the  district  court  to  establish  the 
defendant  to  be  its  father.  In  sucn  csbos  the  parentage  may  be  proved  like  any  other 
fact.  Providedy  That  the  mother  of  said  child  shall  not  be  considered  a  competent 
witness  in  any  case  where  the  alleged  natural  father  of  said  child  shall  be  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  trial.  Provided^  That  a  statement  in^writing  mav  be  made  by  the  parents 
of  said  child,  admitting  the  parentage  thereof,  and  upon  wnich  a  judgment  may  be 
entered. 

Sec  3.  This  action  shall  be  deemed  cumulative  as  to  the  remedies  contained  in 
sections  10483  to  10500,  inclusive,  relating  to  bastardy  proceedings,  but  all  children 
hereafter  bom  in  this  state  shall  be  deemed  to  be  le^timate. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

omo. 

m 

General  Code.  1910. 

Section  8590.  Capability  of  bastards  as  to  inheritance. — Bastards  ahall  be  capable  of 

Inherita  oe  inheriting  or  transmitting  inheritance  from  and  to  the  mother, 

^   '  and  from  and  to  those  from  whom  she  may  inherit,  or  to  whom 

she  may  transmit  inheritance,  in  like  manner  as  if  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Sec  8591.  H'/kTi  illegitimate  children  deemed  legitimate. — When,  by  a  woman,  a  man  has 

,     ^      ^  .   one  or  more  children,  and  afterward  intermahies  with  her,  such 

TOM  m^i^nt.  "     i*^e,  if  acknowledged  bv  him  aa  his  chUd  or  children,  will  be 

legitimate.  The  issue  of  parents  whose  marriage  is  null  in  law, 
fihall  nevertheless  be  le^timate. 

Sec  11987.  The  granting  of  a  divorce  and  dissolution  of  the  marriase  in  no  wim 

DtToroe  Bhall  afiect  the  legitima(;y  of  children  of  the  parties  Uiereto.    The 

court  shall  make  such  order  for  the  disposition,  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  children,  if  any,  as  is  just. 

Skc.  12110.  Complaint^  and  warrant  for  arrest. — ^When  an  unmarried  woman,  who 

has  been  delivered  of  or  is  pregnant  with  a  bastard  child,  makes  a 
oeedim^*^    P'**'   complaint  in  writing,  under  oath,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 

charging  a  person  with  l)eing  the  father  of^  such  child,  he  there- 
upon shall  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  sheriff  or  constable  of  the  State,  command- 
ins;  him  to  pursue  and  arrest  such  accused  person  in  any  county  therein,  and  bring 
him  forthwith  before  such  justice  to  answer  such  complaint. 

Sec.  12111.  Examination  of  the  complainant. — On  the  return  of  the  warrant,  the 
justice  shall  examine  the  complainant,  under  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
respecting  the  cause  of  her  complaint.  The  accused  shall  be  permitted  also  to  ask 
her,  when  under  oath,  any  question  he  may  think  necessary  for  his  defense. 

Sec.  12112.  Exumin/ition  m  uritin/f. — The  examination  of  complainant  by  the  jiia- 
tice,  the  questions  of  the  defendant,  and  the  answers  thereto  by  her  must  be  reduced 
to  writing,  in  the  presence  of  the  justice,  and  subscribed  by  her. 

Sr:c.  12113.  Adjournment  of  exximiiuilim\,  and  bond  to  answer  complaint, — On  tlie 
request  of  either  party,  for  good  cause  shown,  the  justice  may  continue  the  examina- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  u|X)n  the  accused  entering  into  a  recogniaance 
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to  tlie  State,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  not  lees  than  three  hundred  nor  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars,  to  appear  and  answer  the  complaint,  at  the  time  fixed  for  its  hearing, 
and  abide  the  <^er  of  the  justice. 

Sec.  12114.  Compromise  and  bond. — If,  during  the  examination  before  the  justice, 
or  before  judgment  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  accused  pays  or  secures  to  bo 
paid,  to  the  complainant,  such  amount  of  money  or  proi)erty  as  she  agrees  to  receive  in 
lull  satisfaction,  and  ^ves  bond  to  the  State  with  sufficient  surety,  U>  be  approved  by 
the  justice,  court,  or  jud^e  in  vacation,  conditioned  to  save  any  county,  township,  or 
municipal  corporation  within  the  State  free  from  all  charges  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  bastard  cnild,  such  justice^  court,  or  judge,  shall  dischai^e  him  from  custody,  on 
his  paying  the  costs  of  prosecution.  Such  j^eement  must  be  made  or  acknowledgod 
by  both  jMurties,  in  the  presence  of  the  justice,  court,  or  judge,  who  thereupon  shall 
enter  a  memorandum  thereof  on  his  docket,  or  cause  it  to  be  made  upon  the  journal. 

Sec.  12115.  When  tio  compromise  made,  accused  to  he  recognized.— -li  no  compromis:? 
is  effected,  the  justice  before  whom  the  complaint  was  made  shall  bind  the  accused  to 
appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  common  pleas  court,  in  a  recognizance  te  the  State,  with 
sufficient  surety,  in  not  less  than  three  hundred  nor  more  tb^n  six  himdred  dollars,  to 
answer  the  accusation,  and  abide  the  order  of  the  court.  On  neglect  or  refusal  to  find 
such  security,  the  justice  shall  cause  the  accused  to  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the 
county,  there  to  be  held  to  answer  the  complaint. 

Sec  12116.  Proceedings  for  discharge,  on  hail. — ^A  person  committed  to  jail  for  failure 
to  give  such  recognizance  may  be  discharged  from  custody  by  entering  into  recogni- 
zance, with  sufficient  surety,  in  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  taken  and  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court  or  probate 
judge  of  the  county,  and  by  him  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  common  i)leas 
court. 

Sec  12117.  Justice  shall  file  transcript  and  papers  with  clerk. — ^The  justice  before 
whom  the  examination  is  had,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  shall  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  common  pleas  court  of  the  county  a  certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings, 
together  with  the  recognizance,  if  any  be  taken,  and  all  other  papers  therein. 

Sec  12118.  Continuance  of  cause  in  common  pleas. — If,  at  the  next  term  of  the  court, 
the  complainant  has  not  been  delivered,  or  is  unable  to  attend,  or  if  there  be  any  other 
sufficient  reason  therefor,  the  court  may  order  a  continuance  of  the  cause.  Such 
continuance  shall  operate  as  a  renewal  of  the  recognizance,  which  shall  remain  in  full 
force  imtil  finid  juagment. 

Sec  12119.  Surrender  of  accused  by  sureties. — At  any  term  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  if  the  sureties  on  the  jecognizance  surrender  the  accused  and  request  to  be 
released  therefrom,  or  if  the  court  deems  the  recognizance  insufficient,  it  may  order 
a  new  recognizance  to  be  taken,  cancel  the  first,  and  commit  the  accused  until  a  new 
recognizance  is  given. 

Sec  12120.  Failure  of  accused  to  appear  at  court. — If  the  accused  fails  to  appear  at 
the. term  of  court  to  which  he  is  recognized,  his  recognizance  shall  be  forfeited.  If  a 
verdict  of  guilty  be  rendered,  and  judgment  entered  thereon  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  amount  of  such  forfeited  recognizance  shall  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  judgment. 

Sec  12121.  Accused  to  he  permitted  to  defend. — Before  or  on  the  hearing  of  the  com- 

Slaint,  the  court  shall  permit  the  accused  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  counsel,  and  make 
efense. 

Sec  12122.  The  trial  in  court. — ^When,  before  the  court  to  which  he  is  reco^ized  to 
appear,  the  accused  pleads  not  guilty  of  the  chaise,  or,  having  been  recognized,  fails 
to  appear,  the  court  shall  order  the  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  At  the  trial,  the  exami- 
nation before  the  justice  shall  be  given  in  evidence  by  the  complainant. 

Sec  12123.  Oraer  of  court  when  accused  adjudged  reputed  father. — If,  in  person  or  by 
counsel^  the  accused  confesses  in  court  that  the  accusation  is  true,  or,  if  the  jury  find 
him  guilty,  he  shall  be  adjudged  the  reputed  father  of  the  bastard  child,  and  stand 
charged  with  its  maintenance  in  such  sum  as  the  court  orders,  with  payment  of  costs 
of  prosecution.  The  court  shall  require  the  reputed  father  to  give  security  to  perform 
such  order.  If  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  give  it,  and  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution,  ho 
shall  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain,  except  as  provided  in 
the  next  following  section,  until  he  complies  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Sec  12124.  Law  relating  to  insolvent  debtors. — After  having  been  confined  in  prison 
for  tliree  months,  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  order  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding 
section,  such  putative  fatner  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law  relating  to 
insolvent  debtors,  in  like  manner  as  persons  imprisoned  for  debt.  But  before  he  shall 
be  entitled  thereto,  he  must  give  at  least  three  days'  notice  to  the  complainant  or  her 
attorney  of  his  intention  to  apply  therefor. 

Sec  12125.  Effect  of  death  of  mother  ifcJiUd  lirlng. — The  death  of  the  mother  shall 
tiot  abate  the  prosecution,  if  the  child  is  living.    A  suggestion  of  the  fact  shall  be  made. 
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the  naiDO  of  the  child  substituted  on  the  record  for  that  of  the  mother,  and  a  ^lardian 
ad  litem  appointed,  who  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs.  In  such  case  the  testimony  of 
the  mother,  reduced  to  writing  before  the  justice,  may  be  read  in  evidence. 

Sec.  12126.  Effect  of  death  ^  child,  if  mother  living. — The  death  of  a  bastard  child 
shall  not  be  cause  of  abatement,  or  bar  a  prosecution  for  bastardy,  if  the  mother  is 
living.  The  court  trying  the  cause,  on  conviction,  shall  take  the  death  into  considera- 
tion, and  give  judgment  for  such  sum  as  it  deems  just,  the  payment  of  which,  or 
security  therefor,  may  be  enforced  as  heretofore  provided. 

Sec.  12127.  Death  of  child  after  judgment. — Upon  the  death  of  a  bastard  child  after 
judgment  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  last  payment  on  the 
judgment,  the  court  which  rendered  the  judgment,  on  motion  and  notice,  may  make 
such  reduction  in  its  amount  as  is  just  in  view  of  such  death. 

Sec.  12128.  Justice  to  furnish  transcript  on  failure  of  officer  to  arrest  accused. — When, 
from  the  return  of  the  officer  on  the  warrant,  it  appears  that  the  accused  could  not  be 
arrested;  upon  demand,  the  justice  forthwith  shall  make  a  certified  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  before  him,  including  copies  of  the  complaint  and  warrant,  with  the 
return  thereon,  and  deliver  them  to  the  complainant  or  her  afent  or  attorney. 

Sec.  12129.  Order  of  attachment,  and  grounas  thereof. — Upon  nling  such  transcript  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  justice 
resides,  such  clerk  shall  issue  an  order  of  attachment  when  there  is  filed  in  his  office 
an  affidavit  of  the  complainant,  her  agent  or  attorney,  showing: 

1.  That  she  is  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  or  pregnant  with  a  child  which,  if 
born  alive,  will  be  a  bastard; 

2.  That  the  accused  person  is  the  father  of  such  child; 

3.  The  existence  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds:  That  the  accused  is  not  a 
resident  of  this  State;  or,  has  absconded  with  the  intent  to  defraud  complainant;  or, 
has  left  the  county  of  his  residence  to  avoid  the  service  of  a  warrant;  or,  so  conceals 
himself,  that  a  warrant  can  not  be  served  upon  him. 

Sec.  12130.  Proceedings  under  attachment. — The  order  of  attachment  shall  issue 
without  a  bond.  The  amount  of  property  seized  thereon  shall  not  exceed  one  thousandT 
dollars  in  appraised  value.  Attachments  under  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  as  to  attachments  in  civil  actions,  and  shall  be  governed  thereby. 

Sec.  12131.  Service  by  publication. — Upon  the  return  of  the  order  of  attachment, 
service  may  be  had  by  the  publication,  for  six  consecutive  weeks,  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  county  wherein  the  cause  is  pending,  of  a  notice  of  the 
pendency  of  the  proceeding,  stating  its  object,  the  substance  of  the  .complaint,  and 
that  an  order  of  attachment  has  been  issued  and  served  therein.  In  such  cafe,  copies 
of  the  complaint  and  order  of  attachment,  with  the  return  iJiereon  forthwith  must  be 
deposited  m  the  post  office,  directed  to  the  accused  at  his  place  of  residence,  unless 
it  appears  to  the  court,  by  affidavit,  or  otherwise,  tJhat  such  residence  is  unknown  to 
the  complainant,  and  could  not,  with  reiisonable  diligence  be  ascertained  by  her. 

Sec  12132.  Personal  service  of  copies  of  complaint. — If  the  defendant's  place  of 
residence  is  known,  personal  service  of  certified  copies  of  the  complaint  and  order  of 
attachment,  with  the  returns  thereon,  may  be  made  at  complainant's  election,  instead 
of  service  by  publicai;ion.  The  cause  may  be  heard  and  determined  after  the  expira- 
tion of  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  personal  service,  or  the  first  publication  of  the  notice 
provided  for  in  the  next  preceding  section. 

Sec.  12133.  Order  of  court  with  respect  to  attached  property. — If,  on  such  trial,  the 
accused  be  adjudged  to  be  the  reputed  father  of  the  child,  the  court  shall  order  that 
unless,  within  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  it,  he  pays  the  sum  adjudged  against  him,  with 
costa  of  prosecution,  so  much  of  the  property  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  officer, 
after  applying  money  from  the  sale  of  perishable  property,  and  so  much  of  the  personal 
propertv,  lands  and  tenements,  if  any,  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy  such  order,  be  sold, 
under  the  same  restrictions  and  regulations  as  if  levied  on  by  execution.  The  money 
arising  therefrom,  with  any  amount  recovered  from  the  garnishee,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  order  and  control  of  the  court,  and  be  applied  to  satisfy  such  order  in  such  suras 
and  at  such  times  as  the  court  orders  and  directs.  If  there  be  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  order,  it  shall  stand,  and  execution  may  issue  thereon  for  the  residue,  as  in  judg- 
ments at  law.  Any  surplus  of  attached  property,  or  its  proceeds,  shall  be  retumed 
to  the  defendant. 

Sec  12134.  Prosecution  of  suits  by  persons  interested  in  support  of  child. — When  a 
woman  has  a  bastard  child,  and  neglects  to  bring  a  suit  for  its  maintenance,  or  com- 
mences one  and  fails  to  prosecute  it  to  final  judgment,  the  trustees  of  a  township,  or 
treasurer  of  a  municipal  corporation,  interested  in  the  support  of  such  child,  or  the 
directors  of  a  county  infirmary  in  which  she  becomes  a  charge,  when  sufficient  security 
is  not  offered  to  save  such  county,  township,  or  municipal  corporation  from  expense, 
may  make  complaint  in  behalf  therof,  against  him  who  is  accused  of  begetting  such 
child,  or  take  up  and  prosecute  a  complaint  b^^n  by  the  mother  of  such  child. 
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Sec.  12135.  Who  may  recover  on  bonds. — The  directors  of  a  county  infirmary,  tnia- 
tees  of  a  township,  or  treasurer  of  a  municipal  corporation,  in  which  a  bastard  child 
becomes  a  charge,  mav  sue  and  recover  ujwn  any  bond  given  to  the  State  in  a  proceed- 
ing against  sucn  child's  reputed  father.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  all  the 
remedies  herein  allowed,  apply  to  all  cases  in  which  the  infirmary  airectors,  trustees 
of  townships,  or  treasurers  of  municipal  corporations,  are  authorized  to  commence  or 
prosecute  a  complaint  against  the  reputed  father  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

Sec.  13008.  Neglect  to  provide  for  child  or  pregnant  woman. — Whoever,  being  the 

FoBiaoDort  father,  or  when  chared  by  law  with  the  maintenance  thereof, 

^^  the  mother,  of  a  legitimate  or  ille^timate  child  under  sixteen 

years  of  age,  or  the  husband  of  a  pregnant  woman,  living  in  this  State,  being  able  by 

reason  of  property,  or  by  labor  or  earnings,  to  provide  such  child  or  such  woman  with 

jiecessary  or  proper  home,  care,  food  and  clothing,  n^lects  or  refuses  so  to  do,  shall 

be  imprisoned  in  a  jail  or  workhouse  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 

than  one  year,  or  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three 

years. 

Sec.  13010.  Convicted  person  rnay  give  bond. — If  a  person,  after  conviction  under 
either  of  the  next  two  preceding  sections  and  before  sentence  thereunder,  appears 
before  the  court  in  which  such  conviction  t<x)k  place  and  enters  into  bond  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  a  sum  fixed  b>r  the  court  at  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  approved  by  such  court,  conditioned  that  such 
person  will  furnish  such  child  or  woman  with  necessary  and  proper  home,  care,  food 
and  clothing,  or  will  pay  promptly  each  week  for  such  purpose  to  a  trustee  named  by 
such  court,  a  sum  to  oe  fixed  by  it,  sentence  may  be  suspended. 

Sec.  13011.  Where  offense  in  preceding  sections  committed. — An  offense  under  the  next 
iiiiee  preceding  sections  shall  be  held  to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  in  which 
such  child  or  pregnant  woman  may  be  at  the  time  such  complaint  is  made. 

Sec.  13012.  Neglect  to  vayfor  keeping  child  in  children's  home. — Whoever,  being  the 
father,  or  when  charged  oy  law  witn  the  maintenance  thereof,  the  mother,  of  a  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate  child,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  being  legally  an  inmate  of  a 
county  or  district  children's  home  in  this  State,  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  to  the  trustees 
of  sucn  home,  the  reasonable  cost  of  keeping  such  child  in  such  home  when  able  so  to 
do  by  reason  of  property,  or  by  labor  or  earnings,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  a  jail  or  work- 
house at  hard  labor  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  in  the  peniten- 
tiary not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Sec.  13013.  Convicted  personmay  give  bond. — If  a  person,  after  conviction  under  the 
next  preceding  section  and  before  sentence  thereunder,  appears'  before  the  court  in 
which  such  conviction  took  place  and  enters  into  bond  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  a  sum 
fixed  by  the  court  at  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  with  sureties  approved  by  such 
court,  conditioned  that  such  person  will  pay,  so  long  as  such  child  remains  in  such 
home,  to  the  trustees  thereof  or  to  a  trustee  to  be  nam^  by  the  court,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trustees  of  such  home,  the  reasonable  cost  of  keeping  such  child,  the  amouiit  and 
time  of  payment  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  sentence  may  be  suspended. 

Sec,  13014.  Where  offense  in  preceding  section  committed. — ^An  offense  under  section 
thirteen  thousand  and  twelve  shall  be  held  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county 
where  such  children's  home  is  situated. 

Sec.  13015.  Failure  to  give  bond — Arrest. — Upon  failure  of  such  father  or  mother,  or 
husband  of  such  pregnant  woman  to  comply  with  any  order  and  undertakingprovided 
for  in  this  subdivision  of  tills  chapter  he  or  she  may  be  arrested  by  the  sheriff  or  other 
ofiicer,  on  a  warrant  issued  on  the  praecipe  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  brought 
before  the  court  for  sentence.  Thereupon  the  court  may  pass  sentence,  or,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  modify  the  order  as  to  the  time  and  amount  of  payments,  or  take  a 
new  undertaking  and  further  suspend  sentence  as  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such 
child  or  children  or  pregnant  woman  and  the  public. 

Sec.  13016.  Duties  of  trustee. — The  trustee  appointed  by  the  court  under  this  subdi- 
vision of  this  chapter,  shall  make  quarterly  reports  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  moneys  coming  into  his  hands  as  herein  provided,  such  reports  to  be  made  to  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which  such  person  was  sentenced,  or  to  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  as  the  case  may  be.  The  court 
may  require  such  trustees  to  enter  into  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  ^e  duties  so  imposed  on  him. 

Sec.  13017.  Humane  society  may  act  as  trustee. — For  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subdivision  of  this  chapter,  a  humane  society,  incorporated,  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  being  willing  to  render  its  services  without  compensation, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  court  as  such  trustee,  and  when  so  appointed)  shall  have  the 
powers  of  such  trustee  as  herein  conferred. 
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Sec.  13018.  Amount  erediied  amwiet  pad  to  trustee. — Wbea  a  peiaan  is  convictH, 
sentenced  and  fined,  under  any  proviaioiiB  (A  this  Babdividon  of  this  dimpter,  in  a 
workhouse,  the  ommty  from  whiai  he  ia  so  convicted,  aentenced  and  confined,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  ooonty  auditor  of  8u<^  county,  and  oat  of  the  general  revenue 
fund  thereof,  ahall  pay  mcKithly  fifty  centB  for  each  dajr  he  ia  so  confined,  to  the 
trustee  appointed  by  the  court  und^  any  of  such  proviaionfl,  to  be  expended  by 
BiK'h  tniatee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  duid  or  children  under  sixteen  yean  of  age, 
of  Kuch  peratm  as  provided  in  audi  provisiona.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1913,  p.  913.) 

.-  EC.  1:^19.  Penotti  confined  thaU  be  credited  with  40  emit  per  da^.— The  board  of 
maaageni  d  the  penitentiary,  or  reformatory,  to  which  a  peraon  is  sentenced  and 
confined  under  tnia  0ubdiviak>n  of  this  chapter,  shall  credit  sudi  penon  with  fortv 
cents  per  day  for  each  workup  day  during  the  pmod  of  such  confinement,  which  shall 
be  paid,  or  caused  to  be  paid,  by  such  board  to  such  trustee.  (As  amended  by  Lawd 
1911,  p.  115.) 

Sec  13Q20.  Trustee  to  be  named  in  mittimus. — ^When  a  jxerson  is  imprisoned  in  a 
wr>rk house,  penitentiary  or  reformatory  under  this  subdi\dsion  of  this  chapter,  the 
name  and  postroffice  address  of  the  trustee  so  appointed  by  the  court  shall  appear  in 
the  mittimus. 

Sec.  13021.  Continuance  of  citizenship. — Citizenship  once  acquired  in  this  State  by 
a  father  or  mother  of  a  legitimate  or  illegitimate  chila  Uaoi^  in  this  State,  for  the  pur- 
p<ise  of  this  subdivision  of  this  chapter,  stuill  continue  until  such  child  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  provided  such  child  so  long  continues  to  live  in  this  State. 

Note  on  brth  reoistratiok. — Certificate  states  whether  Intimate  or  illegitimate; 
a]»i)  full  name  of  father,  except  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  births.  (Sec.  219,  as 
amended  by  Laws  1913,  p.  194.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

Revised  Laws,  1910. 

Section  4401.  Bastardy;  ntrisdidion. — ^Whenever  any  woman  residing  in  any  county 

of  this  State  is  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  or  is  pregnant  with  a 
ceeSSp?***'    ''^  child  which  if  bom  alive  will  be  a  bastard,  complamt  may  be  made 

in  writing  duly  verified,  by  any  pereon  to  the  county  court  of  the 
county  where  such  woman  resides,  stating  that  hct  and  charging  the  proper  penon 
with  being  Uie  fother  thereof.  The  proceeding  shall  be  entitled  in  the  name  of  the 
State  against  the  accused  as  defendant. 

Sec.  4402.  Arrest  of  party  charged. — ^Upon  the  filing  of  such  complaint  the  county 
judge  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  requiring  that  he  be  forth- 
with brought  faHsfore  such  court  for  trial. 

Si-:c.  4403.  Filing  charge;  lien. — Prom  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  complaint  a  lien 
cdiall  be  created  upon  the  real  property  of  the  accused  in  the  county  where  the  action  is 
pending,  for  the  pajrment  of  any  money  and  the  performance  of  any  order  adjudged 
by  the  proper  court. 

Sec.  4404.  AUadmienl  on  oomphint  may  issue. — The  judge  may  also  issue  an  attach- 
ment on  such  complaint  without  bond,  which  attachment  shall  specify  the  amount  in 
value  of  properly  to  be  seized  under  the  attachment.  Such  attachment  may  be 
revoked  at  any  time  by  the  court  on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

Src.  4405.  County  attorney;  duties. — It  is  hereby  made  the  dutvof  the  county  at- 
torney of  the  proper  county  to  appear  and  prosecute  all  actions  brought  under  this 
artic!lc  [sees.  4401-4411^. 

Src.  4406.  Trial  of  issue. — ^Upon  the  defendant  being  brought  bef(»^  the  court,  if 
he  deny  the  truth  of  the  complaint,  the  issue  to  be  tried, shall  be  *' guilty"  or  "not 
guilty, "  and  shall  be  tried  summarily  before  the  court,  unless  the  defendant  demand  a 
trial  by  jury. 

Sec  4407.  Trial — Bond  for  appearance — Forfeited  bond  benefit  of  child. — If  a  jury 
is  demanded,  the  case  shall  be  set  for  trial  at  the  next  term  of  court,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  defendant  may  be  admitted  to  bail  for  his  appearance  at  that  time,  upon  his 
executing  a  recognizance  in  a  sum  fixed  by  the  court,  conditioned  that  he  will  appear 
at  the  time  to  which  such  action  may  be  continued .  Upon  the  execution  and  approval 
of  such  recognizance  the  defendant  shall  be  discharged.  In  any  case  where  the  said 
bond  is  forfeited  and  recovery  is  had  thereon,  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid  into  tho 
county  court  to  be  held  by  said  court  in  trust  for  said  child  and  to  be  paid  out  under 
order  of  said  court.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  91.) 

Skc.  4408.  Penalty.— It  the  accused  be  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  chaiged  with  the 
maintouance  of  the  child  in  such  sum  or  sums,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall 
direct,  and  with  the   cq^ts  of  suit,  and  execution  may  issue,  immediately,  and 
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afteiyrards  from  time  to  time  for  the  collection  of  any  sum  or  suYdb  ordered  to  be  paid, 
and  m  addition  thereto  the  court  shall  require  the  defendant  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  the  order  of  the  court,  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

Sec.  4409.  Powers  of  judge. — The  court  may  at  any  time,  enlai^e,  diminish  or  vacate 
any  order  or  judgment  in  proceeding  under  thiis  article  on  such  notice  to  the  defendant 
and  county  attorney  as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

Sec  4410.  Appeals;  how  taken. — Appeals  may  be  taken  in  cases  brought  under  tlio 
provisions  of  this  article  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  in  other  actions  in 
the  county  court. 

Sec.  44H.  DvJties  of  cownJty  commissioners. — The  board  of  county  commissioners  is 
hereby  required  to  cause  proceedings  under  this  article  to  be  brought  in  all  cases 
where  anv  bastard  child  or  its  mother  is  liable  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  county. 

Sec.  1816.  County  court:  jurisdiction. — *    *    *    The  county  court,  coextensive  with 

the  county,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  probate  matters 

jiuts«ieti«iL  and  bastardy  proceedings.    *    *    *    (AsamendeabyLaws  1917, 

ch.  119.) 

Sec  2438.  Concealing  stillbirth  or  death  of  child. — Any  woman  who  endeavors 

im-i-*       f    ®^^®''  ^y  herself  or  by  the  aid  of  others  to  conceal  the  stillbirth 

bi^u^iSddeatlis.      ®^  *°  \EaviQ  of  her  body,  which  if  born  alive  would  be  a  bastard,  or 

the  death  of  any  such  issue  under  the  age  of  two  years,  is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,  or  both. 

Sec  2807.  Attempt  to  conceal  death  of  child. — Any  woman  who,  having  been  con- 
victed of  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  birth  of  an  issue  of  her  body,  which,  if  bom  alive, 
would  be  a  bastard,  or  the  death  of  any  such  issue  under  the  age  of  two  years,  subse- 
quently to  such  conviction  endeavors  to  conceal  any  such  birth  or  death  of  issue  of 
her  body,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitei^tiary  not  exceeding  five  years 
and  noyt  less  than  two. 

Sec  3885.  Marriage:  who  may  contract. — Any  unmarried  male  of  the  age  of  twenty- 

one  years  or  upwards,  or  any  unmarried  female  of  the  age  of  eight- 
^SSSS^^Sxt^S^  ®^^  years  or  upwards  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  is  capable  of 
'  '     contracting  and  consenting  to  marriage;  but  no  female  under  the 

age  of  eighteen  vears  and  no  male  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  enter  into 
the  marria^  relation,  nor  shall  any  license  issue  therefor,  except  upon  the  consent 
and  authority  expressly  piven,  either  in  person  or  in  writing,  by  a  parent  or  guardian, 
and  if  such  consent  be  given  in  writing,  tJie  written  instrument  must  be  acknowledged 
before  some  officer  auUiorized  to  take  acknowledgments  to  deeds,  and  every  male 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  every  female  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  are 
expressly  forbidden  and  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  marriage  relation:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  courts  from  authorizing  the 
marriage  of  persons  under  the  ages  herein  mentioned,  in  settlement  of  suits  for 
seduction  or  bastardy,  when  such  marriage  would  not  be  incestuous  under  this  chapter. 

Sec  4364.  Legitimaa/  presumed. — All  children  bom  in  wedlock  are  presumed  to  be 

Prenunption  of  le-  legitimate. 
Illtlniacy. 

Sec  4365.  Children  bom  after  dissolution  of  marriage  or  before  wedlock. — All  children 

i»..^M     ♦        #  I-  ^^  *  woman  who  has  been  married,  bom  within  ten  months  after 

giSJaS!'  ^^^  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  are  presumed  to  be  Intimate 

z«egitiiBAtlo]i.  children  of  that  marriage.    A  child  bom  before  wedlock  becomes 

legitimate  by  the  subc^uent  marriage  of  its  parent. 
Sec.  4366.  Disputed  legitimacy. — ^The  presumption  of  legitimacy  can  be  disputed 
Presumptioii  of  to-  only  by  the  husbana  or  wife,  or  the  descendant  of  one  or  lx>th  of 
Kitimacy.  them.    Illegitimacy,  in  such  a  case,  may  be   proved   like  any 

other  fact. 
Sec  4369.  Custody  of  illegitimate  child. — ^The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  unmarried 
Castodj.  minor  is  entitled  to  its  custody,  ser\'ices  and  earnings. 

Sec.  4388.  ConserU  of  parents. — A  legitimate  child  can  not  be  adopted'  without  the 
AdoDtion.  consent  of  its  parents,  if  living,  nor  an  illegitimate  child  without 

the  consent  of  its  mother,  if  li\ing,  except  that  consent  is  not 
necessary  from  a  fatiier  or  mother  deprived  of  civil  rights  or  aaiudged  guilty  of  adul- 
tery, or  of  cruelty,  and  for  either  cause  divorced  or  adjudged  to  be  an  habitual  dnmk- 
aro,  or  who  has  been  judiciously  deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  child,  on  account  of 
cruelty  or  neglect. 
Sbc.  4399.  Adoption  of  illegitimate  child  by  father.— The  father  of  an  illcj^itimato 
ZiedtiniAtioii.  child  by  publicly  acknowled^n^  it  as  his  own,  receivmg  it  oa 

srama    b.  ^^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  consent  of  his  wife,  if  he  is  married,  into  his  family, 

and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  child,  thereby  adopts  it  as  such, 
and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  for  all  purposes  legitimate  from  the  time  of  its 


>v.. 
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birth.    The  status  thus  created  is  that  of  a  child  adopted  by  regular  procedure  of 

court.    The  forcing  provisions  of  this  article  do  not  apply  to  such  an  adoption. 

(As  amended  by  Laws  1910/11,  ch.  73.) 

Sec.  3326.  Gitardian  appointed;  how. — A  euardian  of  the  person  or  estate,  or  of 

n  <..Hi.«.i.i.%  both,  of  a  child  born,  or  likely  to  be  bom,  may  be  appointed  by 

appointing: 

Second.  If  the  child  be  illegitimate,  by  the  mother. 

Sec.  4534.  Legal  residence. — Legal  residence  may  be  acquired  in  any  county  for 

Residence.  purposes  of  county  relief  as  follows:  , 

Fourth.  Illegitimate  children  shall  havie  the  residence  of  their  mothers,  if  she  have 
one  in  the  State. 

Sec.  4974.  Marriage  void. — ^When  either  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  shall  be  inc»- 

Void  maxrlacea.  P^hle,  from  want  of  age  or  understanding,  of  contracting  such 
•^  marriage,  the  same  may  be  declared  void  by  the  district  court,  in 
an  action  brought  by  the  incapable  party,  or  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
party;  but  the  children  of  such  marriage,  begotten  before  the  same  is  annulled,  diall 
DC  legitimate.  Cohabitation  after  such  incapacity  ceases,  shall  be  sufficient  defense 
to  any  such  action. 

Sec  8420.  Inheritance  hy  illegitimate  child. — Every  illegitimate  child  is  an  heir  of 

the  person  who  in  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  competent 
iiiS5oB**Yoii  nSr^  ''''^t^i®^*  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  father  of  such  child;  and 
riages  and  dWoroe.     ^^  ^^1  cases  is  an  heir  of  his  mother;  and  inherits  his  or  her  estate,  in 

whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  he 
had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  he  does  not  represent  his  father  or  mother  by 
inheriting  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her  ki'ndred,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  unless 
before  his  death  his  parents  shall  have  intermarried,  and  his  father  after  such  marriage^ 
acknowledges  him  as  his  child,  or  adopts  him  into  his  family;  in  which  case  such 
child  and  all  the  legitimate  children  are  considered  brothers  and  sisters^  and  on  the 
death  of  either  of  tliem,  intestate,  and  without  issue,  the  others  inherit  his  estate, 
and  are  heirs,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  in  like  manner  as  if  all  the  children  had  been 
legitimate;  saving  to  the  father  and  mother  respectively,  their  rights  in  the  estate 
of  all  the  children  in  like  manner  as  if  all  had  been  l^itimate.  The  issue  of  all 
marriages  null  in  law,  or  dissolved  by  divorce,  are  legitimate. 

Sec  8421.  Inheritance  from  illeoitimate  child. — If  an  illegitimate  child,  who  has  not 

Inheritance  ^^^"^  acknowledged   or  adopted   by  nis   father,   dies  intestate. 

without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  goes  to  his  mother,  or,  in  case  ot 
her  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate.    (Laws  1917,  ch.  168,  sec.  14.) 

OREGON. 

Lord's  Laws,  1910. 

Section  798.  Conclusive  presumptions. — The  following  presumptions,  and  no 
others,  are  deemed  conclusive: 

Prenimptton  of  to-  6.  That  the  issue  of  a  wife  cohabiting  with  her  husband,  who 
gltlmacy.  Ib  not  impotent,  is  legitimate. 

Sec  799.  Certain  disputable  presumptiorut. — All  other  presumptions  are  BatisfactoiTy 
unless  overcome.  They  are  denominated  disputable  presumption^  and  may  De 
controverted  by  other  evidence.    The  following  are  of  that  kind: 

32.  That  a  child  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  there  being  no  divorce  from  bed  or  board, 
is  legitimate. 

Sec.  2080.  Concealing  death  of  child. — If  any  unmarried  woman  shall  conceal  the 

death  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  so  that  it  may  not  be  known  whether 
t.iSw?w??iVfi..       such  issue  was  bom  alive  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  not  murdered, 

such  woman,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  th^n  three  months  nor  more  than  one 
year. 

Sec  2088.  Indictment  of  mother  for  murder  of  bastard. — When  a  woman  is  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  her  bastard  infant,  she  may  also  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment 
with  the  crime  defined  in  section  2080,  and  if  she  shall  be  found  not  guilty  of  the 
chai^  of  murder,  she  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  crime  defined  in  such  section,  and 
punished  accordingly. 
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Sec.  7026.  Marriage  legiiimaUs  bastards — Marriage  according  to  ritual  of  ctmgrega* 
Ledtiiiiatioii.  ^*^^'  valid. — Illegitiniate   children   become    legitimate   by   the 

^  Bubsequent  marriage  of  their  parents  with  each  other;  and  all  mar- 

riages, to  which  there  are  no  legal  impediments,  solemnized  before  or  in  any  religious 
organization  or  congregation,  according  to  the  established  ritual  or  form  commonly 
practiced  therein,  are  valid;  but  in  such  case,  a  certificate  thereof,  containing  the 
particulars  specified  in  section  7021,  shall  be  made  and  filed  for  record  by  the  person 
or  persons  presiding  or  officiating  in  such  religious  organization  or  congregation,  in 
like  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
Sec.  7361.  Illegitimate  child  heir  of  mother,  hut  can  not  claim  throvgh  her. — An 
.  Id  ill^tin^^  child  shall  be  considered  an  heir  of  its  mother,  and 
mSStgS?*^*  ^~*  inherit  or  receive  her  proj^erty,  real  or  personal,  in  whole 

or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  child  had 
been  born  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  such  child  shall  not  be  entitled  to  inherit  or  receive, 
as  representing  his  mother,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  kindred,  either 
lineal  or  collateral,  of  such  mouier:  Provided,  That  when  the  pu^nts  of  such  child 
have  formally  marriedyand  lived  and  cohabited  as  husband  and  wife,  such  child  ^ali 
not  be  regarded  as  illegitimate  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  although  such  formal 
marriage  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  void. 
Sec.  7352  Mother;  when  heir  to  illegitimate  child— Marriage  of  parents  legitimates 
t  i.«*i4^  A       child. — If  an  illegitimate  child  shall  die  intestate,  without  leaving 

gi^Si^^  *  widow,  husband,  or  lawful  issue,  the  property,  real  and  per- 

sonal, of  such  intestate  shall  descend  to  or  be  received  by  his 
mother;  but  if  after  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  the  parents  thereof  shall  inter- 
marry, such  child  shall  be  considered  legitimate  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Laws  of  1917,  ch.  48.  To  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  lUegitimate  children  and  childran 
born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and  to  define  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
such  children,  and  fixing  rights  of  inheritance. 

Sec.  1.  Proceedings  on  complaint  .—On  complaint  being  made  to  any  justice  of 

_,  ^^  the  peace  by  any  unmarried  female  who  shall  hereafter  be  deliv- 

^^^tegitonacy     pro-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  illegitimate  child  or  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  or  who 

shall  be  pregnant  with  a  child  which,  if  bom  alive,  may  be  an 
illegitimate  child,  or  a  child  Dorn  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  accusing  any  person  of  being 
the  father  of  such  child,  the  justice  shall  take  such  complaint  m  writing  under  the 
oath  of  such  female,  and  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant  against  the  person  accused, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  in  his  county,  commanding  him  forthwith  to 
bring  such  accused  before  the  justice  to  answer  to  such  complaint. 

Sec.  2.  Proceedings  on  return  of  warrarU. — On  the  return  of  such  warrant,  if  the 
accused  be  in  custody  or  shall  appear,  the  justice  shall  examine  the  complainant  under 
oath  respecting  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  accused  may  cross-examine  her  and 
put  any  question  necessary  for  his  defense,  subject  to  the  rules  of  evidence  as  provided 
by  the  Ciode  of  Civil  Procedure.  Witni-sscs  may  be  examined  on  behalf  of  either 
party.    All  testimony  taken  and  proceedings  had  shall  be  reduced  to  writing;  the 

Kroceedings  for  cause  shown  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  not  exceeding 
ve  days  at  any  one  time;  and  on  such  adjournment  the  accused  may  be  recognized 
for  his  appearance  for  such  examination  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$1,000,  and  with  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice;  and  in  default  thereof  he 
shall  DC  committed,  pending  such  examination,  to  the  county  jail.  The  accused 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  removal  of  such  action  as  in  criminal  examination  before  justices 
of  the  peace. 

Sec.  3.  Discharge  of  accused, — If  the  accused  person  shall  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid 
to  the  female  complaining,  such  sum  of  money,  or  other  property,  as  she  may  agree 
to  receive  in  full  satisfaction,  and  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  juclge  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  county  wherein  such  action  is  pendine,  of  which  agreement  and  approval 
the  justice  shall  make  a  memorandum  on  nis  docket,  and  shall  also  ^ive  bonds  with 
sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  justice  to  the  county,  conditional  to  secure 
and  indemnify  such  county  from  all  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child,  and 
shall  also  pay  all  expenses,  if  any,  incurred  by  such  county  for  the  lying-in  and  the 
support  and  attendance  upon  the  mother  during  her  sickness,  and  the  costs  of  prose-  . 
cution,  the  justice  shall  discharge  such  accused  person. 

Sec.  4.  Reooonizance  and  commitment. — In  case  any  person  accused  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  and  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  accused  person  guilty,  the  justice  shall  bind  such  person  in  a 
recognizance,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  justice,  in  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $2,000,  to  appsar  at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court 
for  the  proper  county,  and  from  time  to  time  thereaifter  until  final  judgment,  to  answe^ 
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to  the  said  complaint  and  to  abide  th«  order  of  said  court  tbereon;  and  on  bia  neglect 
or  refusal  to  find  each  security ,  the  justice  fiball  cause  him  to'  be  committed  to  the 
county  jailj  there  to  be  held  to  answer  to  such  complaint;  and  such  justice  shall  there 
upon  certify  and  return  the  examination  and  all  t^timony  so  taloen  before  him«  with 
all  process  and  papera  in  the  case,  to  the  clerk  of  said  court.  In  came  any  examina- 
tion has  been  had,  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  pecaon  complained  of  has  been  dis- 
charged tar  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  raise  a  probability  of  his  guilt,  and  the  dis- 
trict attornev  shall  afterward  find  admissible  evidence  sufficient^  in  his  judgment, 
to  convict  the  psrson  discharged,  he  mfty*  notwithstanding  sucn  dischafge,  caus? 
another  complsunt  to  be  made  before  any  omcer  authorized  by  bar  to  make  bjS^  exam- 
ination, and  thereupon  another  arrest  and  examination  shall  be  had. 

Sec  5.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  the  issue  shall  be  as  to  whether  the  accused  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty;  and  if  the  mother  of  the  child  be  dead,  her  examination  taken 
before  the  justice  may  be  read  in  evidence,  and  in  all  cases  it  shall  be  read  when 
demanded  by  the  accused.  If  the  accused  shall  be  found  guilty  or  shall  admit  the 
guilt  of  the  accusation,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  such  child,  and  shall 
stand  chargeable  with  its  future  maintenance  in  such  sum  and^in  svtch  manner  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  and  sJso  for  all  expenses  incurred  by  such  county  or  b^  the  mother 
of  such  child  for  the  lying-in  and  attendance  of  the  mother  during  her  sickneas,  and 
also  for  the  care  and  support  of  such  child  since  its  birth  and  for  the  costs  of  the  prose- 
cution. All  which  matters  shall  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  court,  and  shall  bo 
inserted  in  the  judgment:  Provided,  hawtver,  That  the  judgment  of  the  court  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  child  by  the  father  shall  be  in  a  yearly  sum  not  less  than 
$100  nor  nK>re  than  $350  for  the  first  two  vears,  and  not  less  [tnanl  $150  nor  more  than 
$500  for  each  year  succeeding  until  th^  child  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years:  Pro- 
vided, further,  That  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  trial  by  (ury,  and  appeal, 
as  provided  in  civil  actions:  And  provided,  further,  That  no  conviction  ^all  be  had 
upon  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  said  female. 

8 EC.  6.  Bond  or  commitment, — If  the  person  so  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  such  child 
shall  give  a  bond  to  the  proper  pereon  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  dudl  be 
approved  by  the  court,  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  such  judgment  and  the 
payment  of  all  sums  ordered  th^^by  to  be  paid  as  therein  directed,  and  shall  pay  the 
costs  of  prosecution  and  any  sums  adjudged  then  to  be  paid,  he  shall  be  discmuged; 
otherwise  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  he  shall  ccunply  with  and 
perform  such  j udginent  or  shall  be  o  therwise  d ischaiged  according  to  law.  In  counties 
naving  and  maintaining  a  house  of  correction,  or  workhouse,  the  commitment  may  be 
to  the  house  of  correction  or  workhouse  of  said  county,  instead  of  the  county  jail. 

Skc.  7.  When  and  how  dischar-oed. — Any  person  who  shall  have  been  so  imprisoned 
ninety  days  may  apply  for  his  dischaige  from  imprisonment  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  for  the  discha^e  from  imi»isonment  of  persons  confined  in  jail  upon  executions 
ac^aiust  the  person;  but  notice  of  the  application  for  such  dischaige  shall  be  given  to 
the  complamant,  if  living,  within  the  State  and  also  the  district  attorney  for  the 
county  at  least  fifteen  days  before  such  application  for  discharge  is  made:  Provided, 
however,  That  any  such  person  may  be  recommitted  within  thirty  days  after  such 
discharge,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  hereof. 

Sec.  8.  Execution. — The  court,  upon  motion  by  the  mother  of  such  child  or  of  any 
person  interested,  may,  from  time  to  time,  order  execution  to  iasue  against  the  de- 
fendant and  his  sureties  in  any  bond  given  as  aforesaid  to  secure  the  performance  of 
any  such  judgments,  or  against  a  defendant  who  shall  have  been  dischaiged  under  the 
preceding  section,  for  sucii  sum  as  may  at  any  time  become  due  thereon  and  remain 
unpaid. 

Sec.  9.  Prosecution  by  officers. — When  the  mother  of  an  ille^timate  child  or  a  chiM 
born  out  of  wedlock  commences  any  such  proceedings  and  fails  to  prosecute  the  same, 
the  proper  officers  of  the  county,  or  any  person  interested  in  the  support  of  such  diiki, 
may  prosecute  the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  mother  to  final  judgment. 

Stoo.  10.  Inquiry  of  officers. — If  any  female  shall  be  deliverwi  of  an  illegitimate  child 
or  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  which  is,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  chaige,  or  if  said 
female  shall  be  pre-i^ant  of  a  child  likely  to  be  born  in  the  condition  aforesaid  and 
become  a  public  change,  any  public  officer  duly  authorized  to  make  arrests,  or  to  cause 
arrests,  may,  if  he  doema  proper,  apply  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  Uie  county  in 
which  said  female  resides,  who  shall  thenipon  examine  such  female  respecting'the 
father  of  such  child,  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  such  child  was  begotten, 
and  as  to  such  other  circumstances  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  and  such  justice  shall 
reduce  such  examination  to  ^Titin*^  and  shall  thereuon  issue  his  warrant,  without 
further  or  formal  complaint,  to  appreneud  the  reputed  father,  and  the  same  pnx^eeding 
shall  be  had  thereon  and  with  like  effects  as  are  hereinbefore  provided  in  cases  of  com- 
plaint made  by  such  female. 
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Sec.  11.  Attendance  ^female. — Anjr  warrant  issued  under  this  chapter  may  be  exe- 
cnted  in  any  part  of  tnia  State;  and  in  all  ca^es  said  county  officers  and  the  accused 
may  compel  tne  said  female  to  attend  and  testify  the  same  as  witnesses  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  12.  Comjpromise. — The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county  wherein  such 
female  shall  reside  shall  have  power  to  make  such  compromise  or  arrangement  with  the 
putative  father  of  any  illegitimate  child  or  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  relative  to  tho 
support  of  such  child  as  the  said  judge  shall  deem  equitable  and  just,  and  thereupon 
may  discharge  said  putative  father  from  all  liability  for  the  support  of  said  child. 

Sgc.  13.  Any  contract  made  between  a  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  or  child  born 
out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and  the  father  of  said  child,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  in  all 
courts  of  the  State  of  Ore<?on  to  be  a  legal  contract,  and  the  admission  by  said  father  of 
the  parentage  of  said  child  shall  be  a  sufficient  and  legal  consideration  to  support  said 
contract. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  by  the  court  proceeding  hereinabove  provided,  or  as  is  provided 
by  section  3  of  this  act,  the  parentage  of  an  ill^timate  child  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished not  later  than  three  years  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  and  while  the  father  is 
still  alive,  such  child  shall  have  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  to  the  property  of  tho 
father  as  now  provided  by  law  in  regard  to  inheritance  from  his  or  her  mother. 

Note  on  ADOFnoN  law. — Illegitimate  mother  deemed  to  be  of  age  for  purpose  of 
consenting  to  adoption  of  child.    (Sec.  7099,  as  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  31.) 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  law. — ''Child''  includes  an  illegitimate 
child  legitimated  prior  to  the  injury.  (Laws  1913,  ch.  112,  sec.  14,  as  amended  by 
Laws  1917,  ch.  288,  sec.  5.) 

Note  on  birth  reqistration. — Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate.  (Laws  1917,  ch.  384.) 

PBNNSTLVANIA. 

Pardon's  Digest  of  Laws,  1700-1903,  vols- 1-1;  Supplement,  1905-1915,  voiiL  5-7. 

Vol.  1,  pp.  955-957. 

Section  247.  If  any  person  shall  commit  fornication,  and  be  thereof  convicted, 

he  or  she  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  not  exceeding  one 
ceSffinS"*^     ''^  hundred  dollars,  to  the  guardians,  directors  or  overseera  of  tlie 

poor  of  the  city,  county  or  township  where  the  oifense  was  com- 
mitted, for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  such  city,  county  or  township;  and  any  single  or 
unmarried  woman  having  a  child  bom  of  her  body,  the  same  shall  be  sufficient  to 
convict  such  single  or  unmarried  woman  of  fornication;  and  the  man  by  such  woman 
chained  to  be  the  father  of  such  bastard  child,  shall  be  the  reputed  father,  and  she 
permsting  in  the  said  charge,  in  the  time  of  her  extremity  of  labor,  or  afterwards  in 
open  court,  upon  the  trial  of  such  person  so  charged,  the  same  shall  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, in  order  to  convict  such  person  of  fornication;  and  such  person  being  thereof 
convicted,  ^all  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  fine  aforesaid,  to  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred at  the  birth  of  such  child^  and  to  give  security,  by  one  or  more  sureties,  and 
in  such  sum  as  the  court  shall  direct,  to  the  guardians,  ciirectors  or  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  city,  county  or  township  where  such  child  was  bom,  to  perform  such  order 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  child,  as  the  court  before  which  such  conviction  is 
had  shall  direct  and  appoint. 

Sec  248.  If  a  bastard  child  is  begotten  out  of  the  State,  and  bom  within  the  State, 
or  begotten  within  one  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  and  bom  in  another,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  prosecution  of  the  reputed  father  shall  be  in  Uie  county  where  the  bastajd 
child  shall  be  bom,  and  the  like  sentence  shall  be  passed  as  if  the  bastard  child  had 
been  or  shall  have  been  begotten  within  the  same  county;  and  in  the  former  case, 
viz. :  of  a  bastard  begotten  without  the  State  and  born  within  it,  the  like  sentence 
shall  be  passed,  except  in  the  imposition  of  a  fine,  which  part  of  the  sentence  shall 
be  omitted. 

Vol.  5,  p.  5852  (Laws  1907,  no.  293,  sees.  1-6). 

Sec  52.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  when  any  person  shall  have  been 

convicted  oi  fornication  and  bastardy,  and  sentenced  by  any 
otSdUai^*'^     ^'^  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  pay  to  the  mother  of  any  bastard  child 

any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  such  child,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  mother  of  such  child  to  file,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county 
in  which  such  conviction  shall  have  been  had,  a  copy  of  such  sentence,  certified  by 
the  clerks  of  the  proper  court  of  quarter  sessions  and  under  tho  seal  thereof  upon 
which  copy,  so  fil«l,  the  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  shall  enter  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  mother  and  against  the  defendant,  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
said  sentence,  payable  in  the  instalments  therein  pn)vided,  with  interest  thereon 
from  the  time  they  shall  respectively  become  due,  and  costs  of  suit. 
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Sec.  53.  If  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of  any  such  installments,  and  continue 
for  five  days,  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  may  issue  for  the  collection  of  all  past  due  instal- 
ments, and  no  exemption  of  property  from  levy  and  sale  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec.  54.  In  addition  to  the  writ  of  fieri  facias,  above  provided,  an  attachment  exe- 
cution may  be  issued,  and,  in  addition  to  such  rights  and  credits  as  are  now  attach- 
able, wages  and  salaries  may  also  be  attached  thereon,  and  no  exemption  of  any  money, 
rights,  or  credits  attached  mereby  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec.  55.  The  said  writs,  either  or  both,  may  be  issued  as  often  as  default  occurs, 
until  the  whole  judgment  be  paid. 

Sec.  56.  The  defendants  shall  be  liable  for  all  costs  on  any  of  said  writs  when  prop- 
erly issued. 

Sec.  57.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Vol.  2.,  pp.  2004-2005. 

Sec.  52.  Illegitimate  children  shall  take  and  be  known  by  the  name  of  their  mother, 

N     e-  iBheriUnce   *^^  ^^^  ^^^  their  issue  and  their  mother  and  grandmother  shall 

*™  •  '  respectively  have  capacity  to  take  or  inherit  from  each  other 

personal  estate  as  next  of  kin,  and  real  estate  as  heirs  in  fee  simple,*  and  as  respectfl 

said  real  or  personal  estate  so  taken  and  inherited,  to  transmit  the  same  according 

to  the  intestate  laws  of  this  State.    This  act  shall  apply  to  all  cases  now  pending 

where  the  estate  of  such  illegitimate  or  their  mother  or  grandmother  has  not  been 

actually  paid  to  and  received  by  collateral  heirs  or  relatives,  or  the  commonwealth, 

as  well  as  to  all  such  cases  happening  after  the  passage  of  this  actl^ 

Sec.  55.  Illegitimate  children  shalltake  and  be  known  by  the  name  of  their  mother, 

H&me-  Inheritance  *^^  ^®  common  law  doctrine  of  nullius  filius  shall  not  apply  as 

'  *  between  the  mother  and  her  illegitimate  child  or  children.    But 

the  mother  and  her  heirs,  and  her  illegitimate  child  and  its  heirs,  shall  be  mutually 

liable  one  to  the  other,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  one  to  the  other, 

in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  the  said  child  or  children  had 

been  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Vol.  3,  pp.  2445-2446. 

Sisc.  31.  In  any  and  every  case  where  the  father  and  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
liesitimatioiL  child  or  children  shall  enter  into  the  bonds  of  lawful  wedlock 

^  and  cohabit,  such  child  or  children  shall  thereby  become  legiti- 

mated, and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  il  they  had  been  bom  during  the 
wedlock  of  their  parents. 

.^EC.  32.  The  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  legitimate  children  born  out  of  lawful  wed-. 
lock,"  passed  the  14th  day  of  May  1857,  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to  all  cases  within 
the  terms  of  that  act,  prior  to  its  date,  as  well  as  those  subsequent  thereto:  Provided, 
That  no  estate  already  vested  shall  be  divested  by  the  act. 
Sec.  33.  All  marriages  heretofore  contracted  between  parties  within  the  degrees 
V  idmaxriace         ^^  affinity,  as  prescribed  in  the  39th  section  of  the  act  of  21st 
a«o.        March  I860,  of  which  issue  is  born,  are   hereby  l^alized,  and 
the  child  or  children  of  such  marriages  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  chil- 
dren born  in  lawful  wedlock:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  relate  to 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  as  now  prohibited  by  law. 

Vol.  3,  p.  3197. 

Sec.  4.  Illegitimate  children  shall  take  and  be  known  by  the 
name  of  their  mother. 

Vol.  3,  p.  3560. 

Sec.  60.  Every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  settled  in  the  place  where 
Residence.  ^^®  mother  was  legally  settled,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  such 

child. 

Laws  of  1017,  No.  192.  An  act  relating  to  the  descent  and  distribution  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
persons  dying  intestate;  and  to  provide  for  the  recording  and  registering  of  the  decrees  of  tlM  orpfaaas' 
court  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  fees  therefor. 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided   in  section  15,  the  foregoing  provisions 
inheritaBce  ®^  ^^^  *^^  relative  to  descent  and  distribution  of  real  and  per- 

sonal estate  among  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  intestates  shall  b« 
construed  to  mean  such  persons  only  as  may  have  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 


1  Repealed  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  inheritance,  etc.,  by  Laws  1917,  no.  19^ 
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Sec.  15  (a).  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  her  heirs  and  next  of  kin,  the 
T  iiM>it»  d  ui   ™*^™*1  p-andfathcr  and  grandmother  of  said  ill^itimate  child, 

^^^«ri^c«  ana  le-  ^^^^  ^^^  illegitimate  child,  its  heira  and  next  of  kin,  shall  have 

capacity  to  take  or  inherit  from  each  other  perEonal  estate  as  next 

of  kin,  and  real  estate  as  heirs,  under  the  ibr^poing  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  same 

maimer  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  anid  child  or  children  had  been  bom  in  lawful 

wedlock. 

(b)  Every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  considered  as  a  brother  or  sister  to  every  other 
child  of  its  mother,  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

(c)  The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  legitimate  an  ille^timate  child  only  so  far  as  is 
provided  by  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  hereof.  This  ser^tion  is  not  intended  to  change  the 
existing  law  with  regard  to  the  father  of  such  a  child,  and  his  heirs  and  next  of  kin. 

(d)  In  any  and  every  case  where  the  father  and  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  or 
children,  shall  enter  into  the  bonds  of  lawful  wedlock,  or  shall  heretofore  have  entered 
into  the  bonds  of  lawful  wedlock,  such  child  or  children  ehall  be  Intimated  for  all 
purposes  of  inheritance  by,  from,  or  through  such  child  or  children,  under  the  pro- 
vtstons  of  this  act,  as  if  he  or  they  had  been  bom  during  the  wedlock  of  his  or  tneir 
parents.  • 

Sbc.  27.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen* 
hnndred  and  eeventeen,  and  shall  apply  to  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  all  per- 
sons d3ang  intestate  on  or  after  said  aay .  As  to  the  e3tate3,  real  and  personal,  of  all 
persons  dying  before  that  day,  the  existing  laws  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  28.  This  act  of  asrembly  is  intended  as  an  entire  and  complete  system  for 
the  descent  and  distribution  of  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  persons  dying 
intestate.    *    ♦    * 

Vol.  1,  p.  931. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  woman  shall  endeavor,  privately,  either  by  herself  or  the  pro- 
curement of  others,  to  conceal  the  death  of  any  issue  of  her 
Concealment  of  body,  male  or  fenaale,  which,  if  it  were  bom  alive*  would  by  law 
tirtiif  and  deaths.      be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  come  to  light,  whether  it  was  born 

dead  or  alive,  or  whether  it  was  murdered  or  not,  every  such 
mother,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  an  impriEonment  by  separate  or  solifaiy 
confinement  at  labor,  not  exceeding  three  years.  And  if  the  grand  jury  shall,  in 
the  same  indictment,  charge  any  woman  with  the  murder  of  her  bastard  child,  as 
well  as  with  the  offense  aforesaid,  the  jury  by  whom  such  woman  shall  be  tried,  may 
either  acquit  or  convict  her  of  both  offemes,  or  find  her  guilty  of  one  and  acquit  her 
of  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Vol.  1,  p.  1247. 

Sec.  32.  The  wife  or  hueband  who  ehall  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
jj  adultery,  shall  not  marry  the  person  with  whom-the  said  crime 

^       '  was  committed,  during  the  life  of  the  former  wife  or  husband; 

but  nothing  herein  contained  phall  be  construed  to  extend  to  or  affect,  or  sender  ille- 
gitimate, any  children  born  of  the  body  of  the  wife  during  coverture. 

I  aws  of  1917.  No.  145.  An  act  to  Increase  the  powers  of  courts  in  prooccdinjrs  for  desertion  and  nonsiipport 
of  wives,  children,  or  aged  paivnts;  and  in  proceedings  for  faihire  to  comply  with  orders  of  court  in  frr- 
nication  and  bastardy  proceedings,  or  other  proceedings  for  the  sunport  of  iUogitimate  children;  directing 
that  imprisonment,  m  such  cases,  be  at  herd  labor  in  such  institution  as  the  court  shall  name;  providing 
for  the  pavment  by  such  institution,  or,  In  certain  rases,  by  the  county  from  which  the  defendant  was 
committed,  of  the  sum  of  sixty-flve  cents  per  day,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  designated  by  the  order  of 
the  court;  providing  for  the  issuance  of  attachments,  and  for  the  disbursement  of  moneys  collected  on 
forfeiture  of  bonds,  oail-bonds.  or  recogniumces;  and  providing  for  the  payment  by  the  county  of  the 
expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  this  at.    ( Approved  May  S-t ,  1917.) 

Sbc.  1 .  Whenever  in  any  proceedings  brought  against  any  man,  wherein  it  is  charged 
lllecitiBiaGy   pro-   ^^*^  ^®  ^^i  without  reasonable  cause,  separated  himself  fiom  his 
ceedings;  abmadoB-   wife  or  children,  or  from  both,  or  has  neglected  to  maintain  his 
ment   and  noBinp-   wife  or  children;  or  in  any  proceedings  where  any  father  of  an 
P^*^  illegitimate  child   has  neglect^  to  comply  with  the  order  of 

court  made  against  him,  in  fornication  and  bastardy  proceedings,  or  in  any  other 
proceedings  for  the  support  of  such  child,  for  the  payment  to  the  mother  of  expenses 
incurred  at  the  birth  of  the  child;  or  in  any  proceedings  where  any  child  of  full  age 
has  neglected  or  shall  neglect  to  maintain  nis  or  her  parents,  not  able  to  work  or  of 
sufficient  ability  to  maintain  themselves, — the  court  having  jurisdiction  shall  commit 
the  defendant  to  imprisonment,  for  want  of  a  bond  with  security;  or,  otherwise,  the 
court  may  order  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  imder  existing  lau's, 
tf^WB  tnat  may  hereafter  be  passed,  in  such)  penal  or  reformatory  institution  in  this 
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.»'^  '•^ri  wt.«-T: 


Ci*^  ,  iC  "•*>  '"'  f^'i  -'>'-     'Af-pc '"^'-'i  i^y  II.  1^17., 

Hw.  J,  Anv  Lar*-fjt  who  fthall  williiillv  n*^l*-*-t  or  rerjs*  to  contribute  rcasi>nahlv 
fMwt  ^  *^^  ffur'fjT'ft  and  maintenaiK-**  of  a  rhiW  bnrn  out  oi  lawtul 

fh^T^'of  irfjiill  >j^?  puni.-h<yi  by  a  fine  iK>t  cxr-'H^iiog  tive  hundred  dollars  ^-VIO.,  or 
'\iii\,nfvfuuumt  tvA  ^fxre'dinjr  ffix  months,  or  lx»ih,  with  or  without  hard  lalx>r,  io  the 
iUi¥  rirtion  ot  the  court. 

,-K/'.  2.  l'Tfff'*^diuvn  uruU'T  this  act  mav  >***  iiu^iitutcd  upon  complaint  made,  under 
ifix^\t  or  affirmation,  fiv  tlic  j  arcnt  01  «urfi  child. 

.- >/  .  '{.  '1  f»i.-  a'  1  ?<ha'l  apply  wlicth^-r  «u<'h  <  hild  «hall  have  been  begotten  or  shall 
IiU'. <'  U'^'fi  U>rn  within  or  without  this  rrminionwcalih. 

^Kc.  4.  lifinrt:  tlie  trial,  with  the  con.sent  oi  the  defendant  indorsed  00  the  IhII  of 
ifi^lirtincnt,  an  now  [provided  by  law,  or  at  the  trial  on  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or 
ailcr  conviction,  in.stead  of  imfKn-ing  the  fine  h**rein  provided,  or  in  addition  thereto, 
tilt'  court  in  itH  dir*<^rction,  having  rf^ard  to  the  circumstancee  and  to  the  financial 
tiKiiif  y  utid  carniiit;;  capacity  of  the  defendant,  shall  have  the  power  to  make  an  order, 
whi'  h  Mhall  be  Huhjcct  to  change  by  the  court,  from  time  to  time,  as  circtimstaDces 
may  rc'piirc,  dircriinj/  the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  periodically,  for  such  tiaae 
utul  to  HU'h  f>erj*<>n  an  the  court  may  dire<t;  and  the  court  shall  ha\'e  the  power  to 
MiMj^end  the  wntenee  herein  provided,  and  release  the  defendant  from  custody  on 
i>rol)jitir;n,  in  manner  provided  by  "An  act  for  relief  of  wives  and  children  deserted 
ny  their  hunbttn<iH  and  fathers  within  this  Commonwealth,"  approved  the  thirteenth 
(biy  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thous^and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  the 
MippleiiientH  thert'to:  rrovided^  That  the  defendant  has  entered  into  a  recognisance, 
in  Hiieh  sum,  with  or  without  surety,  as  the  court  shall  direct,  for  ccHnpiiancc  with 
Hu«  h  order. 

.Si^c.  6.  Whenever  a  [jarent  is  paying  for  the  support  of  a  child,  under  an  order  of 
cduil.  iniule  in  any  otlier  imxeeding,  civil,  criminal,  or  quasi-criminal,  said  iiarent 
hIuiII  not  be  Hubje<t  to  pHKcediiigs  lor  support  for  the  same  child  under  this  act:  Fro- 
vidid,  htucvtr,  Thut  if  .said  jmrent,  as  defendant  in  such  other  proceedingjs,  has  holed 
to  oiiey  Mueli  order  of  court,  said  parent  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisione  of  this  act. 

Sia'.  0.  Any  p^'rH<»n  who  shall,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  under  this  act,  know- 
ihi.iy  mak(*  liilMe  statements  as  to  who  is  the  parent  of  a  cJiild,  shall  be  giiiQty  of  the 
crinn«  of  p<»rjury 

NoTK  OS  Binrn  iiK<5iMTK.\'ri()v. — Certificate  states  whether  l^itimate  or  il!(^iti- 
inalg.     (Luwh  iDi:>,  uo.  4t)2,  sec.  14.) 
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PORTO  RICO. 

Revised  Statutoe  and  Code5<,  191 L 

Section  3250.  ChiMren  are  legitimate,  illegitimatei  or  legitimatized.    1.  Legili- 

ii_iM  mate  children  are  thoee  bom  in  wedlock.    2.  Illegitimate  children 

9«ii]iraoBs.  ^^^  thoee  bom  out  of  wedlock.    3.  Illegitimate  children  may  b(j 

"legitimatized  ^ther  by  the  marriage  of  their  parents,  or  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 

vimons  of  this  code. 

Sec.  3251.  Legitimate  children  are  those  bom  180  days  after  the  marriage  has  been 

celebrated  and  before  300  days  have  passed  after  the  marriage  hsus 

l>«fl»*ttoM     and   been  diasolved. 
Ss^naey.  Against  legitimacy  no  other  proof  shall  be  admitted  than  the 

physical  impossibility  of  the  husband  to  use  his  wife  within  the 
first  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  three  hundred  days  that  ha.ve  preceded  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

Sbc.  3252.  A  child  is  also  legitimate  if  bom  within  180  days  after  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage,  if  the  husband  should  not  contest  legitimacy. 

Sec.  3253.  The  Intimacy  <^  a  child  may  be  disputed  if  bom  after  300  days  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage*  but  the  child  and  its  mother  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
ph>ve  ike  patemity^  of  the  husband  in  such  case. 

Sec.  3254.  Legitimacy  can  only  be  disputed  bv  the  husband  or  his  legitimate  heirs. 
The  latter  can  only  contest  the  legitimacy  of  a  cnild  in  the  following  cases:  1.  If  the 
husband  has  died  before  the  termination  of  the  period  fixed  for  instituting  his  action 
in  court.  2.  If  he  i^iall  have  died  after  presenting  his  action  without  having  desisted 
from  it.    3.  If  the  child  was  born  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 

Sec.  3255.  The  action  to  contest  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  shall  be  instituted 
within  three  months  after  the  inscription  of  its  birtn  in  the  registry,  if  the  husband  be 
in  Porto  ]^co,  or  after  six  months  it  he  diould  be  abroad,  reckoning  from  the  time  he 
has  knowledge  of  the  birth. 

Sec  3257.  Only  natural  children  are  entitled  to  be  legitimatized.    (As  amended 

LagltimatioB.  b^  act  of  March  9,  I9I1,  p.  234.) 

Sec.  3258.  The  legitimation  of  natural  children  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  sub- 
sequent wedlock  of  the  parents.    (As  amended  by  act  of  ^larch  9,  1911,  p.  234.) 

Sec  3259.  Legitimatized  children  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  Intimate 
children.    (As  amended  b^  act  of  March  9,  1911,  p.  234.) 

Sec  3260.  The  legitimation  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  the  date  of  tho 
wedlock  of  the  parents.    (As  amended  by  act  of  March  9, 1911 ,  p.  234. ) 

Sec  3261.  The  legitimation  of  children  dying  prior  to  the  wedlock  of  their  parents 
shall  benefit  their  descendants.    (As  amended  by  act  of  March  9^  1911,  p.  22^.) 

Sec  3262.  The  legitimation  may  be  disputed  by  persons  considering  their  rights 
impaired,  when  the  legitimation  be  granted  in  favor  of  persons  not  having  the  lawful 
condition  of  natural  children,  or  when  the  requirements  prescribed  in  this  chapter 
have  not  been  met.    (As  amended  by  act  of  March  9,  1911,  p.  234.) 

Sec.  3263.  Natural  children  are  those  b^n  out  of  wedlock,  from  parents,  who,  at  th^ 

mom^Lt  when  such  children  were  conceived  or  were  bom  could 

Dtlbiition;  proof  ii^ve  intermarried  with  or  without  dispensation.    (As  amended 

toriif^.^   ^        "*"  t>y  act  o^  March  9, 1911,  p.  234.) 

The  natural  child  ma^  be  recognized  hy  the  father  and  mother 
conjointly  or  by  one  of  th«n  cmly  either  m  the  record  of  birth  or  in  the  testament 
or  in  any  other  public  instrument. 

The  father  is  ooliged  to  recognize  the  natural  child: 

1.  when  there  exists  an  indubitable  statement  in  writing  ol  the  father  wherein 
he  expressly  acknowledges  his  paternity. 

2.  Where  the  child  has  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  condition  as  of  a  natural 
child  of  the  defendant  father  justified  bv  acts  of  tne  same  Either  or  of  his  family. 

3.  When  the  mother  was  known  to  have  lived  in  concubinage  with  the  father, 
both  during  her  pregnancy  and  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child. 

4.  When  the  cnila  may  present  any  authentic  evidence  of  his  paternity. 

The  mother  shall  likewise  be  obliged  to  recognize  a  natural  child  in  the  same  cases 
as  the  father^  and  further  where  the  act  of  the  confinement  and  the  identity  of  the 
child  are  fully  established. 

The  child,  if  of  a^^  can  not  be  recognized  without  his  consent. 

When  the  recognition  of  the  minor  is  not  made  at  the  time  of  recording  the  birth 
or  in  Uie  testament,  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  district  where 
the  child  redd^,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  fiscal,  shall  be  necessary. 
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Sec.  3264.  Tlie  action  for  the  recognition  of  natural  children,  can  only  be  established 
during  the  life  of  the  presumptive  parents,  and  a  year  beyond  their  death  except 
in  the  following  instances: 

1.  If  the  father  or  tlie  mother  shall  have  died  during  the  minority  of  the  child, 
in  which  case,  the  child  may  bring  his  action  before  the  first  four  years  of  his  having 
attained  his  majority,  shall  have  elapsed. 

2.  If  after  the  death  of  the  father  or  mother  there  shall  appear  a  written  statement 
or  document,  of  which  no  notice  was  previously  had,  wherein  the  child  is  expressly 
recognized. 

In  this  case  the  action  shall  be  established  within  the  next  six  months  after  the 
document  has  been  discovered. 

The  recognition  of  a  child  not  having  the  qualifications  provided  for  in  paragraph 
first  of  section  3263  can  be  disputed  by  whomsoever  may  be  affected  thereby.     (As 
amended  by  act  of  March  9,  1911,  p.  234.) 
Sec.  3265.  A  natural  child  has  the  right: 

^   ,        1.  To  use  the  surname  of  the  parent  making  the  recognition. 
heS^M."^^     '  2.  To  be  supported. 

3.  To  receive  the  hereditary  portion  determined  in  this  code. 
(As  amended  by  act  of  March  9,  1911,  p.  234.) 
Sec.  3266.  The  ille^timate  children  lacking  the  lawful  qualification  of  natural 

children  are  only  entitled  to  such  support  from  their  parents,  as  is 
support.  prescribed  in  section  3283.     (As  amended  by  act  of  March  9, 1911, 

p.  234.) 

Sec.  3267.  The  right  to  the  support  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  can  only 
be  exercised: 

1.  Where  the  paternity  or  maternity  is  inferred  from  a  final  judgment  rendered 
in  a  criminal  or  civil  action. 

2.  Where  the  paternity  or  maternity  is  shown  by  a[n]  indubitable  document  from 
the  father  or  mother  wherein  the  filiation  is  expressly  recognized.  (As  amended  by 
act  of  March  9. 1911,  p.  234.) 

Sec.  3809.  The   acknowledgment   of    an    illegitimate   child    does    not   lose    its 
LoKitlxnation.  ^^S^^  force  even  though  the  will  in  which  it  was  made  may  be 

revoked. 
Sec.  3282.  Support  is  understood  to  be  all  that  is  indispensable  for  maintenance, 
SuDDort.  housing,  clothing,  and  medical  attention,  according  to  the  social 

^  position  of  the  family. 

Support  also  includes  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  person  supported  when 
he  id  a  minor. 

Sec  3283.  The  following  are  obliged  to  support  each  other,  within  the  full  meaning 
of  thepreceding  section: 

1.  liusband  and  wife. 

2.  L<^timate  ascendants  and  descendants. 

3.  Parents  and  legitimatized  children  and  the  descendants  of  the  latter. 

4.  Parents  and  illegitimate  children  -and  the  le:;itimate  descendants  of  the  latter. 

5.  The  adopter  and  the  person  adopted,  excepting  the  provisions  of  section  3276. 
Brothers  and  sisters  also  owe  to  their  legitimate  brothers  and  sisters,  even  when 

only  on  the  mother's  or  the  father's  side,  the  aid  necessary  to  maintain  their  existence, 
when  through  a  physical  or  mental  defect  or  for  any  other  cause  not  the  fault  of  the 
person  requiring  siipport,  the  said  person  can  not  provide  for  himself.  With  such 
support  arc  included  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  elementary  education  and  teaching 
of  a  profession  or  trade.  * 

Sec  3284.  A  claim  for  support,  when  proper  and  when  there  are  two  or  more  persons 
who  are  bound  to  give  it,  shall  be  made  in  the  following  order: 

1.  To  the  husband  or  wife. 

2 .  To  the  nearest  descendants. 

3.  To  the  nearest  ascendants. 

4.  To  brothers  or  sisters. 

Among  descendants  and  ascendants  the  gradation  shall  follow  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  inherit  the  legitime  of  the  person  having  the  right  to  be  supported. 

Skc  3285.  When  the  obligation  to  support  devolves  upon  two  or  more  persons,  the 
amount  that  each  shall  pay  shall  be  proportioned  to  his  respective  estate. 

Nevertheless,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  under  special  circumstances,  the 

i'udge  may  order  one  of  them  to  provisionally  provide  such  support,  and  he  shall 
lave  the  right  to  reclaim  from  the  others  their  corresponding  part  of  the  amount. 

When  two  or  more  persons  claim  support  at  the  same  .time  of  a  person  lawfully 
obliged  to  give  it,  and  the  latter  have  not  sufficient  fortune  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  all,  the  order  established  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be  observed,  unless  the 
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perBonfi  requiring  svpport  be  the  husband  or  wife  and  a  child  subject  to  patria  potestas, 
in  which  case  such  husband  or  wife  shall  be  preferred  to  the  child  if  they  be  the  mother 
or  father  of  such  child,  and  if  not,  the  support  shall  be  divided  equally  between  them. 

Sec.  3286.  The  amount  provided  for  support  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  resources  - 
of  the  person  giving  such  support  and  to  tne  necessities  of  tne  party  receiving  it,  and 
shall  be  reduced  or  increased  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  former  and  the 
necessities  of  the  latter. . 

Sec.  3287.  The  obligation  to  support  may  be  claimed  from  the  time  the  person 
having  a  right  thereto  shall  require  such  support;  but  it  shall  not  begin  until  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  therefor  is  made. 

Payments  for  support  shall  be  made  monthly,  in  advance,  and  when  the  person 
receiving  the  some  dies,  his  heirs  shall  not  be  required  to  return  any  sum  that  may 
have  been  paid  in  advance. 

Sec.  3288.  The  person  obliged  to  render  support  may,  if  he  so  elects,  either  pay- 
the  amoiint  required  to  be  paid  or  receive  and  maintain  in  his  own  dwelling  the 
person  having  a  right  to  such  support. 

Sec.  3289.  The  obligation  to  give  support  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  person 
obliged  to  give  it,  even  when  given  in  fulfillment  of  a  final  judgment. 

The  right  to  receive  support  cannot  be  relinquished  or  transmitted  to  a  third  party. 
Neither  shall  such  support  be  set  off  against  any  amount  owing  by  the  recipient  to 
the  person  obliged  to  give  it. 

Sec  3290.  The  obligation  to  give  support  shall  also  cease: 

1.  With  the  death  of  the  recipient. 

2.  When  the  fortune  of  the  person  obliged  to  give  it  shall  have  been  reduced  so 
that  he  can  not  do  so  without  disregarding  his  own  needs  and  tht)se  of  his  family. 

3.  When  the  recipient  is  capable  of  working  at  a  trade,  profession  or  industry, 
or  has  obtained  employment  or  bettered  his  fortune,  so  that  he  does  not  stand  m 
need  of  the  amount  given  for  support. 

4.  When  the  recipient,  whether  or  not  a  forced  heir,  shall  have  committed  any  of 
the  offences  which  may  be  a  cause  for  disinheritance. 

5.  When  the  recipient  is  a  descendant  of  the  person  obliged  to  pve  support  and 
the  necessity  therefor  arises  from  wrong  conduct  or  lack  of  application  to  work,  dur- 
ing the  time  such  cause  exists. 

Beg.  3292.  The  patria    potestas  over  the    legitimate  children  not  emancipated 

Q^^g^Q^y  belongs  in  the  first  place  to  the  father,  and  in  case  of  his  absence, 

legal  incapacity  or  death,  to  the  mother. 
^    Illegitimate  children  and  adopted  minors  shall  be  under  the  potestas  of  the  father 
or  mother  acknowledging  or  adopting  them.    \Miere  they  have  been  acknowledged 
or -adopted  by  both  parents,  the  provision  of  paragraph  one  of  this  section  shall  bo 
applicable.    (As  amended  by  act  of  March  14,  1907,  p.  284.) 

Sec.  4001.  Legitimate  and  acknowledged  illegitimate  children  and  their  issue 

Inhtritance  succeed  to  their  fathers  and  other  ancestors  without  distinction 

of  sex  or  age,  and  even  though  they  proceed  from  different 
marriages. 

Sec.  4006.  The  illegitimate  father  and  the  illegitimate  mother  if  there  be  any 
shall  inherit  in  equal  portions.  In  case  there  be  only  one  he  or  she  shall  succeed 
to  the  child  in  the  propertv  of  the  inheritance. 

Sec.  4007.  In  default  of  father  and  mother  the  lawful  ancestors  nearest  in  degree 
shall  succeed  or  natural  parents  with  respect  to  the  illegitimate  child  recognized  by 
the  father  or  the  mother  in  whose  place  the  ancestor  is  put  by  the  right  of  succession. 

If  there  have  been  different  ancestors  of  the  same  degree  belonging  to  the  same 
line,  the  inheritance  shall  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  ancestors  (per 
capita).  If  they  be  of  different  lines,  but  of  equal  degree,  one-half  shall  go  to  the 
paternal  ancestors  and  the  other  half  to  the  maternal  ancestors.  In  each  line  the 
division  shall  be  made  according  to  the  number  of  ancestors  (per  capita). 

Sec  4009.  In  default  of  legitimate  descendant  or  ascendant  the  natural  children 
l^all}^  recognized  shall  succeed  the  deceased  in  the  whole  of  the  inheritance. 

If  with  the  natural  children  there  shall  concur  the  descendants  of  another  deceased 
natural  or  le^timatized  child,  the  former  shall  succeed  by  their  own  right  and  the 
latter  by  right  of  representation. 

The  Mhts  of  inheritance  granted  to  natural  children  by  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs, shall  be  transferable  at  their  death  to  their  descendants,  wno  shall  innerit 
their  [sic]  deceased  grandparent. 

Should  there  be  any  legitimate  descendants  or  ascendants,  the  natural  descendants 
shall  receive  only  that  portion  of  the  inheritance  allowed  to  them  by  the  act  amend- 
ing and  repealing  sections  795,  796,  etc.,  of  the  Civil  Code,  approved  March  9,  1905. 
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A  natural  child  haa  no  right  to  succeed  intestate  legitimate  children  or  relatives 
of  the  father  and  mother  who  has  recognized  him  or  her,  nor  they  a  natural  or  k^ti- 
niatized  child, 

Should  a  natural  recognized  child  die  without  leaving  a  recognized  or  legitimatized 
(by  him  or  her)  posterity,  the  deceased  shall  be  succeeded  in  his  or  her  entirety  by 
the  father  or  mother  who  recognized  him  or  her;  and  if  both  parents  performe<f  the 
recognition  and  lived,  both  shall  inherit  in  equal  portions. 

In  default  of  natural  ascendants,  the  natural  child,  shall  be  succeeded  by;  his  or 
her  natural  brothers  or  sisters  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established  for  legitimate 
broth 3rs  and  sisters.    (As  amended  by  act  of  March  9.  1911,  p.  236.) 

8 EC.  3886.  \Mien  the  testator  leaves  legitimate  children  or  descendanta.  and 
natunil  children,  legally  acknowledged,  each  of  the  latter  shall  have  a  right  to  a 

Eortion  equal  to  one-half  of  that  pertaining  to  each  of  the  legitimate  children  who 
ave  not  received  any  additional  portion:  Provided^  It  can  be  included  in  the  third, 
which  may  be  freely  disposed  of,  irom  which  it  must  be  taken,  after  the  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  have  been  deducted. 

The  legitimate  children  may  pay  the  portion  pertaining  to  the  natural  ones  in 
cash,  or  in  other  piroperty  of  the  estate,  according  to  just  rules. 

Sec  3887.  Should  the  testator  not  leave  any  legitimate  children  or  descendants, 
but  does  leave  legitimate  ascendants,  the  acknowledged  natural  chiklien  shall  have 
a  right  to  one-hair  of  the  part  of  the  estate  which  can  be  freely  disposed  of  by  the 
testator. 

This  is  understood  without  prejudice  to  the  legal  portion  of  the  surviving  spouao, 
in  accordance  with  article  ten  hereof:  so  that  when  the  spouse  8ur\'ives  with  acknowl- 
edged natural  children,  what  may  oe  lacking  to  make  up  their  legal  portion  diall 
be  awarded  to  them  aa  a  naked  property  right  during  the  life  of  the  spouse. 

Sec.  3888.  When  the  testator  leaves  no  legitimate  deBcendant  or  ascendaats, 
the  acknowledged  natural  children  shall  be  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  inheritance. 

Sec.  3889.  The  rights  granted  natural  children  by  the  foregoing  section  arc 
transmitted  on  their  death  to  their  legitimate  descendants. 

Sec  3890.  The  rights  of  succession  which  the  law  grants  natural  children  qx tends 
[sic]  reciorocally  in  similar  cases  to  the  natural  father  or  mother. 

Sec.  3891.  The  gifts  which  the  natural  child  may  have  received  from  its  father 
or  mother  shall  be  charged  to  its  legal  portion. 

Should  they  exceed  the  third  which  can  be  freely  disposed  ol,  they  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  civil  code.   - 

Notes  on  bisth  segistbation. — Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  ille^ti- * 
mate.    (Sec.  231.) 

In  respect  to  newly  born  children  of  illegitimate  origin,  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
to  state  m  the  register  who  the  father  or  the  paternal  grandparents  are,  unless  the 
father  himself  makes  the  declaration  of  birth  and  paternity.  The  same  procedure 
shidl  be  observed  as  regards  the  statement  of  the  mother's  name  and  those  <^  the 
maternal  grandparents  when  the  docktration  of  birth  is  made  by  the  father  alone. 
(Sec.  232.) 

When  a  child  is  bom  during  an  uninterrupted  marriage,  or  at  a  time  wJien  he  mw^i 
be  legally  reputed  as  bom  witnin  such  marriage,  no  declaration  contrary  to  his  legiti- 
macy can  be  recorded  in  the  register  until  so  ordered  by  a  competent  court  by  ^nal 
judgment.    (Sec.  233.) 

On  the  margin  of  registrations  of  births  there  shall  be  recorded  the  following  acta 
relating  to  the  persons  to  whom  such  registrations  refer: 

1.  Legitimations. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  illegitimate  children. 

3.  Decrees  regarding  filiations.     (Sec.  235.) 

Note  on  custody. — Indigent  child  may  be  committed  to  institution  for  care  of 
orphans;  if  a  bastard,  by  the  mother.    (Sec.  184.) 

RHOI>E  ISLAND. 

General  Law<s.  1900,  ch.  95.    Ifalntenanoe  of  bast^ifd  cbildf«i». 

Section  1.  In  case  any  immarried  woman  is  found  to  be  with  child  or  diall  have 

been  delivered  of  a  child,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  in 
ceedinS!"*^    ^'^  which  such  unmarried  woman  shall  reside  or  hekng  may  and, 

upon  the  payment  of  such  sum  or  the  giving  of  such  secoiity  as 
he  F.hall  deem  sufficient  to  indemnify  such  town  for  the  expenses  of  the  lyinfi^in  of 
such  woman  and  the  support  of  such  child  and  the  expenses  of  the  town  in  that  behalf, 
shall  a(*ce])t  such  sum  or  security,  whether  before  or  after  complaint  and  suit,  and 
thereupon  shall  stay  all  further  proceedings  in  the  case. 
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Sec.  2.  Upon  the  examination  of  any  unmarried  woman,  taken  before  any  justice 
or  clerk  of  a  district  court  in  whose  jurisdiction  she  may  reside  or  bek>nff,  alleffing  on 
oath  in  writing  that  she  is  with  child  or  has  been  delivered  of  a  child  ana  naming  the 
father  theieof,  such  justice  or  clerk,  on  complaint  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  such 
town,  may  issue  a  warrant  ccmtraanding  the  person  she  shall  charge  to  be  the  father 
of  said  child  to  be  brought  before  said  district  court  to  be'dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Sec.  3.  Said  warrant  shall  be  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  of  any  county, 
or  to  any  town  sei'geant  or  constable  in  the  State. 

Sec  .  4 .  If  said  accused  shall  plead  * '  guilty  "  or '  *  nolo  contendere  "  before  said  district 
court,  said  district  court  shall  adjudge  him  to  be  the  putative  fi^ther  of  said  child  and  * 
shall  order  him  to  pay  to  said  oveneer  of  the  poor,  by  installments  or  otherwisa,  such 
sum  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  said  court  be  necesssrv  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
lying-in  of  such  woman  and  the  support  of  said  child,  and  of  the  ether  expeBsee  of 
said  town  in  connection  with  said  complaint  and  the  costs  of  said  complaint.  If 
snicl  accused  shall  plead  "not  guilty  "  to  said  complaint  before  said  district  court  a  trial 
shall  be>  had,  and  said  accuscKl  shall  be  required  by  said  court  to  recognize  with  suffi- 
cient surety  or  sureties,  in  such  sum  as  said  court  shall  direct,  to  appear  before  said 
court  for  trial,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  held  and  also  to  abide  and  perform  th.e 
order  of  said  court.  If  on  such  trial  the  accused  person  shall  be  adjudged  by  said 
court  to  be  the  putative  father  of  said  child,  the  like  order  shall  be  made  as  if  he  had 

E  leaded  *^guiHy  "  or  ^'nolo  contendere' '  before  said  court;  and  whatever  payment  shall 
e  ordered  by  said  district  court  to  be  made  by  installments,  the  court  may  also  order 
security,  or  a  b<»d  with  surety  or  sureties,  to  be  given  to  said  overseer  of  the  poor  for 
the  payment  of  said  installments.  From  all  such  judgments  and  orders  of  said  die- 
trict  court,  there  shall  be  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court  for  the  county  in  which  said 
district  cou7t  is  holden,  such  appeal  to  be  cuumed  in  said  district  court  within  five 
days  after  such  judgment  and  order,  and  said  respondent  shall  be  reauired  to  recog- 
nize with  surety  or  sureties,  in  such  sum  as  said  district  court  shall  direct  to  appear 
in  the  superior  court  on  the  assignment  day  for  said  appeal,  and  whenevn  Yob  appeal 
is  called  lor  trial,  and  there  prosecute  his  appoal  with  effect^  and  abide  and  perform 
the  order  of  said  superior  court  thereon.  The  assignment  day  for  such  appeals  shall 
be  the  same  as  for  appeals  in  criminal  cases  in  the  superior  court.  Upon  such  appeal 
the  clerk  or  justice  of  the  court  appealed  from  shall  forthwith  certify  and  transmit 
all  the  papers  in  the  case  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  who  shall  receipt  for  the 
same.    (As  amende  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215.) 

Sec.  5.  If  the  woman  shall  not  have  been  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
said  warrant » said  district  court  may  continue  the  complaint  for  hearing  or  trial  before 
said  district  court  from  time  to  time  or  to  such  time  as  said  woman  shall  have  been 
delivered,  ami  may  require  said  respondent  to  recognize  with  surety  or  sureties  l^r 
his  appearance  at  such  time.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215.) 

Sec.  6.  In  case  of  the  death  of  said  child  bef(»:e  or  after  complaint  made  aa  afore- 
said, said  district  court  on  complaint  made  ma^  order  the  payment  of  the  oxp^se3 
of  the  lying-in  of  the  mother,  the  support  of  said  child  and  the  expenses  of  its  sick- 
ness and  burial,  and  all  costs  and  expenses  of  said  town  in  that  behalf. 

Sbc.  7.  The  trial  in  the  superior  court  shall  be  by  jury  unless  waived  by  tho  parties, 
when  the  same  shall  be  by  tne  court. 

Sec.  8.  No  appeal  shall  be  had  from  the  judgment  and  order  of  the  superior  court 
in  such  cases,  but  new  trials  may  be  granted  oji  petition  of  either  party  under  liko 
restrictions  as  in  civil  cases. 

^ec.  9.  If  on  trial  in  the  superior  court  the  jury  shall  find  the  respondent  guilty, 
or  if,  on  waiver  of  a  trial  by  jury,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  by  the  court,  or  if  said 
respondent  shall  plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  said  superior  court  shall  make  a  new 
order  requirine  said  respondent  to  pay  to  said  overseer  oi  the  poor,  by  installments  or 
otherwise,  sucn  sum  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  said  court  be  necessary  to  defray  tho 
expenses  of  the  lyiLg-in  of  such  woman  and  the  support  of  said  dxild,  and  of  the  other 
expenses  of  said  town  in  ccmnection  with  said  compUmt  and  the  costs  of  said  complaint, 
and  whenever  payment  shall  be  ordered  by  the  superior  court  to  be  made  by  install- 
ments, the  court  may  also  order  security,  or  a  bond  with  surety  or  sureties,  to  bo 
given  to  said  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  payment  of  said  installments.  (As  amcndod 
by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215.) 

Sec.  10.  The  said  overseer  of  the  poor  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  superior  - 
court  on  entering  into  a  recognizance  to  prosecute  such  appeal  with  effect,  or  in 
default  thereof  to  pay  all  costs  which  may  accrue  on  said  complaint  to  said  respond- 
ent or  to  any  other  person;  and  in  case  aaid  accused  dmll  be  acquitted,  he  shall 
recovtf  of  said  overseer  of  the  poor  all  the  costs  to  which  he  may  have  been  put  by 
reason  of  said  complaint 
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Sec.  11.  Depositions,  taken  according  to  the  law  regulating  tbe  taking  of  depoei- 
tions  in  civil  cases,  may  be  used  in  the  trial  of  such  cases  before  said  district  court 
and  superior  court. 

Sec.  12.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  appear  in  pursuance  of  any  recognizance  requir- 
ing him  to  appear  before  said  district  court,  said  court  may  proceed  to  make  an  order 
as  if  said  accused  had  appeared  and  pleaded  guilty  to  said  complaint,  or  if  said  accused 
Fhall  fail  to  appear  before  th?  supenor  court  as  required  by  recognizance,  or  on  appcMEd 
from  said  district  court  to  the  superior  court,  the  superior  court  shall  proceed  to  miUce 
an  order  as  if  said  accused  had  appeared  and  pleaded  guilty  to  said  complaint,  and 
in  all  such  ?ases  said  reco^^nizance  shall  be  held  good  as  security  for  the  performance 
of  said  order.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215.) 

Sec.  13.  The  payment  of  such  expenses  and  costs  as  shall  be  finally  adjudged  by 
said  order  and  all  costs  thereon  shall  discharge  the  security  or  the  bond  given  for  the 
performance  of  said  order  and  all  recognizancea  for  the  appeanmce  of  said  accused. 
(As  amended  by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215.) 

Sec.  14.  Any  respondent,  who  shall  neglect  or  fall  to  comply  with  the  order  of  any 
court  requiring  him  to  make  payment;  or  to  give  security,  or  bond,  or  leoogniiamce  io 
acccmlance  with  the  provisionB  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  committed  to  the  jail  in  the 
county,  in  which  such  court  is,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  comply  with  aush  order,  > 
or  be  discharged  pursuant  to  law.  If  any  person  conmiitted  to  jail  by  virtue  of  this 
chapter  is  poor  and  unable  to  pay  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  ordered,  or  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  the  court,  the  court  by  whom  said  order  was  made,  on  application 
for  that  purpose,  may  at  any  time  wholly  discharge  such  person  from  sucn  jail  and 
imprisonment,  or  at  any  time  may  release  him  from  such  imprisonment  in  jail  for 
such  time  or  times  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 
Whenever  such  person  so  released  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  abide  by  or  perform  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  release,  such  court  may  issue  a  capias  to  apprehend  him,  and 
may  commit  him  a^ain  to  such  jail,  there  to  remain,  until  he  shall  have  complied 
with  the  original  order  made  by  S3ud  court,  or  be  discharged  or  released  in  acc^raance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  be  discharged  pursuant  to  law.  (As  amended 
by  Laws  1915,  ch.  1215.) 

Sec.  15.  In  case  any  unmarried  woman^  having  no  legal  settlement  in  this  State, 
is  with  child  or  has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  the  agent  of  State  charities  and  correc- 
tions shall  have  all  the  powers  and  shall  psrform  the  same  dutic?  as  arc  conferred  upon 
or  required  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  relation  to  bastard  childrenr 

Sec.  16.  Complaint  in  such  cases  may  be  made  by  tho  ai^ont  of  State  chnritica  ami 
corrections  in  benalf  of  the  State,  to  any  justice  or  clerk  of  a  district  court  in  the  county 
in  which  such  unmarried  woman  shall  be  found,  and  like  proceeditigs  shall  bo  had  as 
herein  required  in  cases  of  complaint  made  by  an  overseer  of  the  poor  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

Sec  17.  Whenever  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  any  town  shall  be  the  justice  or  clerk 
or  assistant  justice  of  the  district  court  having  iurisdiction  in  such  town,  every  com- 
plaint under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  brought  before  and  heard  by  the 
district  court  in  any  adjoining  district. 

Sec  18.  No  complaint  unaer  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  the  complainant,  but  the  successor  in  office  oi  the  complainant  may  ap- 
pear and  prosecute  saia  complaint  to  final  judgment  in  the  same  way  as  the  original 
complainant  could  have  prosecuted  the  same  if  ne  had  survived. 

Ch.  92. 

• 
Sec  1.  A  legal  settlement  in  any  town  shall  be  gained,  so  as  to  oblige  such  town 
Reside  ee  ^  relieve  and  support  the  person  gaining  the  same  in  case  he  be- 

^   '  comes  poor  and  stands  in  need  of  relief,  by  any  of  the  ways  and 

means  following  and  not  otnerwise: 

Third.  Illegitimate  children  bom  in  this  State  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement 
of  their  mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth;  but  neither  legitimate  nor  illegitimate  child- 
ren shall  gain  a  settlement  by  birth  in  the  places  where  they  may  be  born,  if  neither 
cf  their  parents  shall  have  a  settlement  there. 

Ch.  243. 

Sec  2.  No  woman  shall  marry  her  father,  grandfather,  son,  son's  son,  daughter's 
V  idmAniAMi.       ^^i   s^pf^^^^^'i    grandmother's   husband,   daughter's  husband, 
01  marriaffei.        ^^i^  daughter's  husband,  daughter's  daughter's  husband,  hus- 
band's father,  husband's  granafather,  husband's  son,  husband's  son's  son,  husband's 
daughter's  son,  brother,  brother's  son,  sister's  son,  father's  brother,  mother's  brother. 
Sec  3.  If  any  man  or  woman  shall  intermarry  within  the  degrees  aforesaid,  evecv 
such  marria^  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  issue  thereof  shall  be  deemed  and  ad- 
judged illegitimate  and  be  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of  such  issue. 
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Ch.  316. 

Sec.  7.  Bastards  shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  or  transmitting  inheritance  on  the 
iBhArit&nM  P*^*  ^^  ^^^  mother,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  been  lawfully 

begotten  of  such  mother. 

Ch.  347. 

Sec  10.  Every  woman  who  shall  conceal  the  birth  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which, 

if  it  were  born  alive,  would  be  a  bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
births^anddeathi.^    known  whether  it  was  bom  dead  or  alive,  or  conceal  the  death  of 

any  infant  bastard  child  bom  of  her  body,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
known  whether  such  child  was  murdered  or  not,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
ten  months  or  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  hundred  doUuB. 

Sec.  11.  Any  woman  who  shall  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  bastard 
child,  may  also  be  chaned  in  the  same  indictment  with  either  or  both  of  the  offenses 
menticxied  in  the  preceding  section,  and  if,  upon  trial,  the  jur^  shall  acquit  her  on  the 
charge'  of  muider  and  find  her  guilty  of  the  other  offenaee,  or  either  of  them,  judgment 
and  seatence  may  be  awarded  against  h^  acccffdingly. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Code  011912, 
Criminal  Code. 

Section  691.  Reputed  father  of  bastard  to  maintain  it;  {o  give  bond. — If  any  woman 

be  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  or  children,  and  shall,  at  any  time 
ceSuS^**^    ^'**"   ^^  ^®  ^^^^  thereof,  nve  information  to  some  maglstmte  of  the 

county  in  which  she  resides,  or  may  be  so  delivered,  and  will  declare, 
on  oath,  who  is  the  father  of  her  child  or  children,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  mag- 
istrate to  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  and  bring  before  him,  or  some  other  magis- 
trate, the  person  so  accused,  who  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  two 
good  and  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penal  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  annual  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  until  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  so  to  save  harmless  the  said  county. 

Sec.  692.  nomen  refusing  to  declare  father  of  bastard  to  be  committed  to  jail  or  aive 
security. — When  ahv  woman,  who  is  charged  with  having  had  a  bastard  child  or  child- 
ren, shall  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  shall  not  voluntarily  give  such  informa- 
tion, such  magistrate  may,  on  information  thereof,  and  that  such  child  is  likely  to 
become  a  burden  to  the  county,  issue  his  warrant  against  such  mother,  requiiing 
her  to  be  brought  before  him,  or  the  next  magistrate,  and  declare  who  is  the  father, 
and,  on  her  refusal  so  to  declare,  the  magistrate  aforesaid  shall  commit  her  to  jail  until 
she  shall  declare  the  same,  or  shall  give  security  that  the  said  bastard  child  shall  not 
become  chargeable  to  the  county  wherein  she  resides.  .  - 

Sec.  693.  ne^tance  of  warrant  ground  for  indictment. — Should  the  person  accused 
evade  or  resist  the  warrant  so  issued,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  return 
the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  as  other  sessions  papers,  with  a  special  note  thereof, 
by  way  of  return,  on  oath,  whereupon  a  bill  of  indictment  may  be  given  out,  and,  if 
found,  a  bench  warrant  may  issue,  and,  in  case  the  accused  shall  be  arrested  on  any 
warrant  issued  and  shall  refuse  to  enter  into  such  recognizance,  he  shall  be  committecl 
to  prison,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  enter  into  such  recognizance. 

Sec  694.  Issue  for  jury  on  denial  by  reputed  father— Security ^  «te.,  on  conviction.-^ 
Should  such  person  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
or  should  he  deny  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  said  child  or  children,  a  jury  shall  bo 
charged,  in  the  court  of  sessions,  to  try  the  qiiestion  whether  the  accused  is  or  is  not 
the  father  of  such  child  or  chilaren;  and  on  nis  acquittal  he  shall  be  discharged;  or, 
if  convicted,  he  shall  be  required  to  give  the  security  or  recognizance  hereinbefore 
required;  and  in  default  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  execution,  as  are  defendants  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors:  Provided^  That  on  the  annual  payment  of  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  the  execution,  except  as  to  costs,  shall  be  stayed  until  another  installment 
falls  due. 

Sec  696.  In  case  of  twins^  recognizance  to  be  for  support  of  both,  etc. — If  the  birth 
be  of  twins,  the  I'ecognizance  or  judgment  shall  be  conditioned  for  the  support  of  both 
the  basttu^ds,  and  for  the  payment  of  double  the  amounts  required  in  the  case  of  a  single 
child. 
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Ct\il  C<>de.       ^ 

Sec.  973.  Apprenticeship  of  poor  children — IllcgUimaU  chUdrcn. — In  case  any  poor 

child  or  children  shall  be,  or  become,  chai^geable  to, the  county. 
■uppOTt.  *^®  county  board  of  commifflioners  may  bind  out  any  such  child 

or  children  as  an  apprentice  to  some  person  of  good  moral  charaoter 
until  such  child,  if  he  be  male,  ishall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  if  it  be  a 
female,  until  she  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  shall  marry.  The  said  board 
shall  have  power  to  bind  out  to  service,  under  some  person  of  good  moral  character, 
any  illegitimate  child  or  children  likely  to  bec(»ne  chargeable  to  the  county,  or  liable 
to  be  demoralized  by  the  immoral  coiiduct  sat  evil  example  of  their  mother  or  other 
persons  having  t&em  in  charge,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time  prescribed  for  pauper 
children,  and  the>r  shall  have  power  to  issue  all  necessary  writs  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Sec.  974.  Moneys  paid  by  faihirs  of  bastards. — Any  moneys  becoming  due  on  any 
recognizances  given  tor  the  maintenance  of  any  illegitimate  child  or  children,  if  such 
child  or  children  ^all  be  bound  out  to  service,  shall  be  paid  to  and  received  by  the 
supervisor,  to  be  invested  and  expended  by  him  under  the  order  of  the  probate  c<Hirt 
for  the  benefit  of  such  illegitimate  child. 

Sec  1530.  How  legal  settlemev^ts  may  be  acquired. — Legal  settlements  may  be  ac- 
.  quired  in  any  county,  so  as  to  oblige  such  county  to  relieve  and 

ence.  support  the  persons  acquiring  the  same,  in  case  they  are  poor  and 

stand  in  need  of  relief,  in  the  manner  following,  nan^ly: 

3.  Ofillegiti'mq.te  children. — Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement 
of  their  mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  if  she  then  has  any  within  the  State;  but 
neither  legitimate  nor  illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  settlement  by  birth  in  th'> 
county  where  they  may  be  bom,  if  neither  of  their  parents  then  ha^  a  settlement 
therein. 

Sec.  3454.  Ceri4iin  conveyances  to  bastard  children  or  their  mother  void. — If  any  person 

who  is  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  or  who  has  an  estate  herein,  shall 
j^  and  conwy-     j^^^e  already  begotten,  or  sllall  hereafter  beget,  any  bastard  child, 

or  shall  live  in  adulter>'  with  a  woman,  the  said  person  having  a 
wife  or  lawful  children  of  his  own  living,  and  shall  give,  or  settle,  or  convey,  either  in 
trust  or  by  direct  conveyances,  by  deed  of  gift»  legacy,  devise,  or  by  any  other  ways  or 
means  whatsoever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  woman  with  whom  he  lives  in 
adultery,  or  of  his  bastard  child  or  children,  any  larger  or  greater  proportion  ol  the  real 
clear  value  of  his  estate,  real  or  personal,  after  payment  of  his  debts,* than  one^fourth 
part  thereof,  such  deed  of  gift,  conveyance,  legacy^  or  devise,  made  or  hereaft^  to  b*^ 
made,  shall  be  null  and  void,  only  in  favor  of  wife  and  legitimate  children,  for  s> 
much  of  the  amount  or  value  thereof  as  shall  or  may  exceea  such  fourth  part  of  his 
real  and  personal  estate. 

Sec.  3562.  IlUgitimate  child  inherits  from  mother — Mother  inherits  from  ille^ttjnate 

child — Death  by  vronfjful  act. — ^Any  illegitimate  child  or  children, 
by  wro2SS*act?*      whose  mother  shall  die  intestate,  possessed  of  any  real  or  personal 
n»""  property,  shall  be,  so  far  as  said  property  is  concerned,  an  heir  or 

heirs  at  law  as  to  such  property,  notwithstanding  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary. 

Whenever  any  illegitimate  child  shall  die  in  this  State,  leaving  pr<^perty,  rekl  or 
personal,  the  mother  of  such  child  shall  have  the  same  right  to  inherit  from  such  child 
as  she  would  have  if  said  child  had  been  legitixnate. 

In  the  event  of  death  of  such  illegitimate  child,  or  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate 
child,  by  the  ^Tongful  or  negligent  act  of  another,  such  illegitimate  child,  or  the  mother 
of  such  illegitimate  child,  ^all  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  in  regard  to  such 
wrongful  or  n^ligent  act  ae  though  such  illegitimate  child  had  been  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock. 

Sec.  3575.  Certain  legacies  declared  void. — If  any  person  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  thi? 

Void  loraetes  State,  or  who  has  any  estate  therein,  shall  beget  any  bastard  child, 

^  or  shall  live  in  adultery  with  a  woman,  the  said  person  having  a 

v.ife  or  lawful  children  of  his  own  living,  and  shall  give,  by  l^;acy  or  devise,  foruie 
use  and  benefit  of  the  said  woman  with  whom  he  lives  in  adultery,  or  ol  hia  bastaid 
child  or  children,  any  larger  or  greater  proportion  of  the  real  clear  value  ol  his  estate. 
real  or  personal,  after  paying  of  his  debts,  than  one-fourth  part  thereof,  such  legacy  or 
devise  shall  be  null  and  void  for  so  much  of  the  amount  or  value  thereof  as  shall  or  may 
exceed  such  fourth  part  of  his  real  and  personal  estate. 

Sec.  3798.  Adoption  of  children — Changie  of  name;  how  a^ected  hie], — ^Any  person  or 

Adopuon  persons  who  may  desire  to  adopt  any  child  or  cnilaren  in  this  State, 

and  confer  upon  such  child  or  children  so  adopted  the  right  to 
inherit  as  the  lawful  child  of  the  said  person  or  persons,  \\  hether  it  be  desired  to  change 
the  name  of  such  child  or  children  or  not,  shall  be  authorized  to  file  his  or  their  petition 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county  in  which  he,  she  or  they  may  reside'  and 
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thereupon,  the  court,  upon  an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  said  petition,  either 
in  open  court  or  upon  reference,  ahall  be  authorized  to  grant  the  prayer  thereof,  upon 
such  tcnnfi  as  may  to  the  court  aeem  proper:  and,  thereupon,  the  name  of  the  said  child 
or  children  shall  be  changed,  if  so  provided  in  the  decree  of  said  court,  and  such  child 
or  children  shall  be  entitled  to  inherit  from  the  said  petitioner  or  petitioners  as  his,  her  or 
their  lawful  child  or  children:  Provided,  That  before  any  hearing^shall  be  had  on  said 
petition,  the  child  or  children  so  sought  to  be  adopted,  and  whose  name  or  names  aro 
sought  to  be  changed,  e^ll  be  served  with  a  copy  of  said  petition,  and  guardian  ad 
litem  for  such  child  or  children  shall  be  appointed  as  in  other  civil  actions:  Proxided, 
further  J  That  whenever  the  child  or  children,  whose  adoption  may  be  desired  by  any 
person  or  persons  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  is  or  are 
an  inmate  or  inmates  of  any  orphan  house  within  this  State,  then  the  petition  for  the 
adoption  of  such  child  or  chilaren  hereinbefore  required  may  be  filed,  and  all  other 
proceedings  in  reference  thereto  had  in  the  court  ox  common  pleas  for  the  county  in 
V  hich  such  orphan  house  is  situated,  with  like  force  and  effect  in  every  respect,  as  if 
such  petition  nad  been  filed  and  such  proceedings  had  in  the  court  of  conmion  pleas 
for  the  county  in  which  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  may  reside:  Provided^  That  no 
person  in  this  State  shall  adopt  an  illegitimate  child  unless  the  father  and  mother  of 
such  child,  if  both  were  unmarried  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  could  have  lawfully  con- 
tracted matrimony  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  nor  when  the  person 
seeking  to  adopt  an  illegitimate  child  has,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  petition,  either  a 
lawful  wife  or  child,  unless  the  wife  is  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate  child,  and  unless 
the  wife  file  her  written  consent  to  said  adoption  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court  of  tho 
county  wherein  said  petition  is  filed :  Provided,  further,  That  no  person  who  adopts  any 
illegitimate  child  shall  give  to  such  child,  by  deed,  will  or  otherwise,  any  gi-eator 
portion  ol  his  estate  than  is  now  allowed  by  law,  unless  such  person  has  no  lawful  \^  ifo 
or  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death;  nor  shall  such  illegitimate  child  inherit,  in  case 
of  intestacy,  fn»n  the  adopted  parent  any  greater  portion  of  his  estate  than  may  be 
given  to  such  child  by  deed  or  will  when  such  intestate  leaves  a  widow  or  lawful  issuo 
surviving  hin:  Provided,  further,  That  where  the  custody  of  any  child  is  given  to  any 
person  or  persons  by  any  orphan  or  foundlirig  home,  and  said  person  or  per83nfl  desire 
to  adopt  said  child,  they  mav  file  their  petition  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  in  the  county  where  said  petitioner  or  petitioners  reside,  and  it  sl^all  net 
be  necessary  to  prove  who  is  the  father  or  mother  of  said  child. 

Note  on  marriages  of  former  slaves. — Marital  cohabitation  (of  colored  per- 
sons) previous  to  emancipation  recognized  and  issue  declared  legitimate.  (Sees, 
8755,  3756.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Revised  Codes,  1903. 
Civil  Code. 

Section  6^.  Where  the  marriage  is  annulled  on  the  ground  that  a  former  husband 

Void  uTiAM  ^  ^"^®  ^^  living,  Of  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  children  bc^tten 
jnMii««««-  before  the  judgment  aro  legitimate,  and  succDod  to  the  estate  of 
both  parents. 

Sec.  si.  When  a  divorce  is  granted  for  the  adultery  of  the  husband,  the  legitimacy 

of  children  of  the  marriage,  begotten  of  the  wife  before  the  com- 
^'^*'  mencement  of  the  action,  is  not  affected. 

Sec.  82.  When  a  divorce  is  granted  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  the  legitimacy  of 
children  begotten  of  her  before  the  cominission  of  the  adultery  is  not  affected;  but 
the  legitimacy  of  other  children  of  the  wife  may  be  determined  by  the  court,  upon 
tiie  evidence  in  the  case.  In  every  such  case  all  children  begotten  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  are  to  be  presumed  legitimate  until  the  contrary  is  dK>wn. 

PnnunptioB  of  le-  Sec.  107.  All  children  born  in  wedlock  are  presumed  to  be 
gitimaey*  legitimate. 

Seg.   108.  *  *  *.    A  child  bom  before  wedlock  becomes  legitimate  by  the  sub- 

LegittiBatioiL  sequent  marriage  of  its  parents. 

Sec.  109.  The  presumption  of  legitimacy  can  be  disputed  only  by  tho  husband  or 

Pntampttos  of  !•>  wife,  or  the  descendant  of  one  or  both  of  them.  Illegitimacy  in 
Sitlmacy.  such  case  ma^  be  proved  Like  an^  other  fact. 

Sec  112.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  unmarried  minor  is  entitled  to  its  cus- 

Cvstody.  tody,  services  and  earning. 

Sec.  138.  The  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  by  publicly  acknowledging  it  as  hia 

lAcftiaatioa  ^^°»  receiving  it  as  such,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  if  he  ia 

•^^  married,  into  his  family,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a 

legitimate  child,  thereby  adopts  it  as  such^and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  lor 
idl  purposes  legitimate  from  tne  time  of  its  birth.     *  *  *. 
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SciT,  1  <♦.  A  ^^isctSan  of  tt^  pwr.n  rr  «*a*«?  or  rj  tc*h.  of  a  ciiild  bom.  tw  UkAr 

riifrtiiiBAiM  ***  ^*  lx*3.  may  h*  appointed  by  will  or  by  de€(L  to  take  effect 

'^  '^F!?'^  *^^  Heath  <rf  the  parent  a{^iatiitiii^ 

2.  If  the  child  be  lil^^si'imaXe.  by  the  iiM>thtf>r. 

r  j.c.  l(Ki6.  Every  ille'.'i'inxate  child  is  an  heir  of  the  pefson  who.  in  writii^.  st^nynl 

^  ^^     in  the  presence  of  a  competent  witnes.  acknowledges  himself  lo 

b^S^^*Toui  "iSl   ^  ^'^  (k^hfrr  of  rj'-h  rhild ;  and  in  all  caaet  is  an  heir  of  his  nwther; 

tbigm  aad  ditorw.     and  ich^!«  his  or  her  e^ute.  in  whole  «r  in  part,  as  the  case  may 

be.  in  the  Ame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock: 
T'tjt  he  does  not  repre^sent  hl^  father  r.r  rc^'.cher  bv  inheritlnfr  any  part  of  the  estate  of 
hii;  or  her  kindred,  either  lineal  or  coliatenJ.  unfess  before  his  death  his  parents  shall 
have  intermanried.  and  his  father  after  scch  manias  acknowledges  him  as  his  child^ 
or  arlopts  him  into  his  family:  in  which  case  stirh  child  and  all  the  legitimate  children 
are  considered  lyrothera  and  nirters.  and  on  the  death  of  either  of  them,  intestate,  and 
without  issue,  the  others  inherit  his  estate,  and  are  heiis,  as  heranbefore  prorided. 
in  like  manner  as  if  all  the  children  had  been  legitimate:  saving  to  the  father  and 
neither,  respectively,  their  rights  in  the  estates  of  all  the  children  in  like  manner  as 
if  ail  had  been  lesitimate.  The  issue  of  all  marriages  null  in  ^w,  or  dissolved  by 
divorce,  are  legitimate. 

iSKC.  1097,  If  an  illezitimate  child,  who  has  not  been  acknowledged  or  adopted 
T«fc^>i»««^  ^y  ^^  father,  dies  intestate,   without  lawful  issue,  his  estate 

goes  to  his  mother,  or,  in  ease  of  her  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 

Cod«orCi\-iJ  Procedure. 

Sec.  807.  When  an  unmarried  woman  who  diall  be  pregnant  or  delivered  of  a 

ettiBMiST  child,  which  by  law  would  be  deemed  a  bdistard,  diall  make  com- 

©••'dJaSfc^    ^"*'   plaint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  she  may  be 

so  pregnant  or  delivered,  or  the  person  accosed  may  be  found. 
anH  shaM  accuse,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  a  person  with  being  the  &ther  of  such 
child,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  justice  to  issue  a  warrant  against  the  peison  so 
acciised  and  cause  him  to  be  brought  forthwith  before  him,  or  in  his  absence  any  other 
justice  of  the  peace  in  such  county. 

Sec'  808.  Upon  his  appearance  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  justice  to  eiuimine  the 
woman  uprm  oath  or  affirmation,  in  the  presence  of  the  m^n  alleged  to  be  the  father  of 
the  child ,  touching  the  chanre  against  him.  The  defendant  shall  nave  the  right  to  con- 
Iro vert  such  charge,  and  evidence  may  be  heard  as  in  cases  of  trial  before  the  justice 
court,  if  the  justice  shall  be  of  the  o[>inion  that  sufficient  cause  appears  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  bind  the  person  accused,  in  an  undertaking  with  sumcient  surety,  to 
appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  such  county  to  answer  such  charge, 
f )ir  rif^lect  or  refusal  to  give  such  undertaking,  the  justice  eliall  cause  such  person  to 
be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  be  held  to  answer  the  complaint, 
which,  with  the  warrant,  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  said  court. 

Skc.  809.  The  issue  to  be  tried  on  such  complaint  shall  be  whether  the  person 
chaiged,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  father  of  the  child,  which  issue  shdl  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
In  any  hearing  or  examination  or  trial  under  this  article  evidence  of  the  previous 
unr'hastity  of  the  female  shall  be  admissible. 

Sec,  810.  If,  at  any  term  of  such  court  when  the  case  stands  for  trial,  the  woman 
be  not  delivered,  or  is  unable  to  attend,  the  court  shiUl  postpone  the  trial,  and  order 
an  undertaking  to  be  given  by  the  person  charged  as  aforesaid,  with  sufficient  sureties, 
for  his  anpearance  at  the  next  term  of  court,  and  on  neglect  or  refusal  to  fiirni^  such 
undertaking,  such  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  to  answer  such 
complaint. 

Skc.  811.  In  case  the  issue  be  found  against  the  defendant,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
by  the  order  of  the  court  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the  first  year  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  yearly  for  ten  years  succeeding  said  first  year,  for  the  support,  main- 
tenance and  ediuration  of  such  child,  and  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution; and  he  shall  be  required  by  said  court  to  give  an  undertaking  with  sumcient 
Kureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  said  court,  for  the  payment  of  such  sums 
of  money,  which  undertaking  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
and  conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  payment  of  said  yearly  sum  in  quarterly 
installments  to  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Skc.  812.  In  case  the  defendant  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  undertaking 
as  may  be  ordered  by  the  court,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there 
to  remain  until  he  shall  comply  with  such  order  or  until  otherwise  dischaiged  by 
due  course  of  law. 
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Sec.  813.  The  money  when  received  shall  be  laid  out  and  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  child  in  such  manner  as  ehall  be  directed  by  the  court. 

Sec.  814.  Whenever  default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of  a  quarterly  install- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof  mentioned  in  the  undertaking,  providing  for  the  support 
of  the  child,  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  where  such  undertaking  is 
Hied,  shall  issue  a  notice  to  the  principal  and  sureties  thereon  to  appear  before  the 
circuit  court  of  said  county,  on  a  dav  in  term  time,  to  show  cause  why  judgment 
should  not  be  rendered  against  them  for  the  amount  due  and  unpaid  on  such  under- 
taking, which  notice  shall  be  served  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  fixed  therein 
for  the  hearing.  On  the  hearing  of  said  notice  the  circuit  court  may  render  judgment 
against  said  principal  and  sureties,  who  have  been  served  therewith,  for  the  amount 
due  and  unpaid  on  such  undertaking,  and  execution  shall  issue  thereon  for  the  col- 
lection of  such  jud^ent. 

Sec.  815.  Said  circuit  court  shall  also  have  power,  in  case  of  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  an  v  installment  of  such  an  undertaking,  to  adjudge  the  principal  in  such  under- 
taking guilty  of  contempt  of  said  court  by  reason  of  the  nonpayment,  as  aforesaid, 
and  to  order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  the  amount  of  such  install- 
nient,  together  with  all  costs  of  said  commitment,  shall  be  paidj  and  the  court  may, 
from  time  to  time  recjuire  additional  sureties  on  such  undertaking. 

Sec.  816.  No  commitment  for  a  faihure  or  refusal  to  give  the  undertaking  for  the 
support  of  a  child  herein  required,  or  to  pay  the  installments  due  thereon,  shall 
continue  longer  than  one  year,  if,  at  tlie  expiration  of  that  time,  the  person  so  com- 
mitted diall  satisfy  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  upon  proof  to  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  said  court,  that  lie  is  unable  to  give  such  undertaking  or 
comply  with  the  conditions  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Political  Code. 

Sec  2764.  Legal  settlements  may  be  acquired  in  any  coimty  so  as  to  oblige  such 
.  county  to  relieve  and  support  the  persons  acquirii^  such  settle- 

en  enoe.  mi?nt,.iii  case  they  are  poor  and  stand  in  need  of  relief,  as  follows: 

3.  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother  at- 
the  time  of  their  birth,  if  she  then  have  any  within  this  State;  but  neither  legitimate 
nor  illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  settlement  by  birth  in  the  place  where  they  wero 
bom,  unless  their  parent  or  parents  had  a  settlement  therein  at  the  time. 

Penal  Code. 

Sec.  344.  Every-  woman  who  endeavors  either  by  heiself  or  by  the  aid  of  others, 

to  conceal  the  stillbirth  of  an  issue  of  her  body,  which  if  borii  alive 
bi^^^ddeatlis.       would  be  a  bastard,  or  the  death  of  any  such  issue  under  the  age 

of  two  yeara,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both.  ' 

Sec.  794.  Every  woman  who,  having  been  convicted  of  endeavoring  to  conceal 
the  birth  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which,  if  born  alive,  would  be  a  ba'^tard,  or  the 
death  of  any  such  issue  under  the  age  of  two  years,  subsequently  to  such  conviction 
endeavors  to  conceal  any  such  birth  or  death  of  issue  of  her  body,  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years  and  not  less  tUan  two. 

Note  on  incestuous  mari^iages. — ^The  law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationship. 
(Civil  Code,  Sec.  38.) 

Note  on  adoption. — The  illegitimate  mother  is  recognized  in  the  consent  require- 
ment.   (Civil  Code,  Sec.  131.) 

TENNESSEE. 

Thompson's  Shannon's  Code,  1918. 

Section  2707.  Bastards;  how  supported. — For   the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the 

county  against  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  bastards,  the  father, 

BQppoit.  .|  j^^  pj^  1^^  ascertained,  is  liable  to  proceedings  as  pointed  out  in 

Part  IV,  Title  6,  Chapter  6  (sees.  7332-7353). 

Sec.  2708.  IllegitvmaU  child  may  be  hound  out;  when, — ^The  county  court  may  bind 

A         ti   >hiD        ^"*  illegitimate  children  in  the  same  way  as  orphans,  upon  its 

Apprenticegnip.        satisfactortily  appearing   that  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate 

children  disr^axds  their  moral  and  mentsd  culture,  and  either  keeps  or  lives  in  a 

house  of  ill  fame,  and  upon  its  further  appearing  that  the  condition  of  such  children 

would  be  thereby  bettered,  although  the  mother  may  provide  ordinary  food  and 

raiment  for  her  children. 
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Sec.  4166.  Estate  of  illegitimate;  hov>  inJierited. — When  an  illegitimate  child  diw 
ritan  intestAte  without  child  or  children,  husband  or  wife,  hie  leal  and 

Dinerttance.  personal  estate  shall  go  to  his  mother;  and  if  there  be  no  mother 

living,  then  ecjually  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  his  mother,  or  descencfaints  of  such 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Sec.  4167.  Who  shaU inherit  iltegitimate^s  estate. — ^The  estates,  both  real  and  jMsrsonal, 
of  illegitimate  persons  djTUg  intestate  in  this  State,  leaving  no  relatives  entitled  by 
existing  laws  to  his  or  her  estate,  shall  go  to  such  persons  as  would,  had  the  intestate 
been  Intimate,  have  been  his  or  her  heirs  on  his  or  her  mother's  si<ie,  in  sii^h  way 
and  proportions,  and  under  the  same  rtrfes,  as  provided  by  existing  laws  of  descent 
of  real  and  personal  estate  among  legitimates  who  have  no  kin  on  the  father's  side. 

Sbc.  4169.  Illegitimate  children  inherit  nith  legitimate. — ^Where  any  womaa  shall  die 
intestate,  having  a  natural  bom  child  or  childreu,  whether  sh&shso  ieaive  a  legitimate 
child  or  children,  or  otherwiBc»  such  natural  bom  child  or  children  shall  take,  by  the 
general  rules  of  descent  and  distribution,  equally  with  the  other  child  or  diiidrea). 
the  estate,  real  and  personal,  (A  his,  her,  and  their  mother;  and,  should  either  of  such 
childr^i  die  intestate,  without  child,  his  or  her  brothers  and  sisters  shall,  ia  like 
manner,  take  his  or  her  estate. 

Sec.  4229.  Legitimacy  of  children. — ^The  dissolution  (rf    the  marriage  shaU  not  in 

Void  maniaceg  and  anywise  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  the  same. 
dliroret« 

Sec.  4322.  Bastard  to  he  apprenticed. — ^The  court  may,  in  like  manner,  apprentice 

A         tioechiD        every  base-bom  child;  if  such  child  be  a  female,  until  sne  shall 

Appmntusetnip.       attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

'  6kc.  5402.  Jwrisdi^ion. — The  circuit  and  county  courts  of  this  State  have  con- 

Jnrisdiotion.  current  jurisdiction  to  change  names,  to  legitimate,  and  authori:% 

the  adoption  of  children,  on  the  application  of  a  rcaident  citL  en 
of  the  coimty  in  which  the  application  is  made. 

Sec.  5406,.  Application  to  legitimate. — The  application  to  legitimate  a  child  not 

LeeitimatioB  hctcn.  in  lawful  wedlock  is  made  by  petition,  in  writing,  signed 

^  by  the  person  wishing  to  legitimate  such  child,  and  settuig  forth 

the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  5407.  Jvdgpfnent. — ^The  court,  if  satisfied  with  the  reasons^  mAy,.  by  order  em- 
bodying the  petition  in  full,  and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  court,  c(eclare  suck 
child  legitimate. 

Sec  5408.  Effect. — ^The  effect  of  the  legitimation  is  to  create  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child  between  the  petitioner  and  person  legitimated,  as  if  the  latter  had  beeii 
born  to  the  former  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Sec  5412.  Nam£  may  be  changed. -^In  cases  of  legitimation  and  adoption,  the  name 

ntjob  ^^  ^^^  person  sought  to  be  legitimated  oc  adopted  may  be  changed 

by  proper  prayer  for  that  purpose  inserted  in  the  petitioD. 

Sec.  6040.  The  [county]  court  has  also  original  jurisdiction  over  bastardy  and  bas- 

JnrUdictbui.  tards,  and  general  supervision  of  the  latter. 

Sec.  7332.  Justice  may  cause  uoTnan  to  be  brought  before  ^im. — Any  justice  ol  the 

in  ntimA  peace,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  or  information  made  to  him, 

••SSSS"*^     ^^'  ^^*  *^y  single  woman  within  his  county  is  delivered  of  a  living 

child,  may  cause  such  woman,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  delivery,  to  be  brought  before  him  to  be  examined  on  oalh  touch- 
ing the  father. 

Sec  7333.  Proceedings  on  her  refusal  to  declare  the  father. — ^If,  upon  such  examina- 
tion, she  refuses  to  declare  the  father,  she  shall  be  required  to  ^ve  sufficient  security 
to  keep  such  child  from  being  chargeable  on  the  county,  or  be  committed  to  jail  untU 
she  declare  the  father  or  give  the  security  required,  or  is  otherwise  diEcharged  bylaw. 

Sec  7334.  Warrant  for  putative  father. — But  if  she,  upon  oath,  accuse  any  man  of 
being  the  father  of  such  illegitimate  child,  either  at  the  examination  refeired  to  in 
the  preceding  section  or  upon  voluntary  complaint  before  or  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  against  such  person,  and  cause  him  to  come 
before  him. 

Sec  7335.  Who  shall  be  hound  over  or  committed. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  justice,  upon 
such  person  being  brought  before  him,  to  bind  him,  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  with  good  sureties,  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  county  court  of  said 
county  to  answer  said  complaint,  or  to  commit  such  person  to  jail  until  the  required 
bail  is  given  or  he  is  otherwise  die  charged  by  law. 

Sbc.  7336.  Proceedings  returned  to  county  court. — The  magistrate  wiH  return  the 
complaint  or  accusation,  with  the  bond,  if  given,  to  the  county  court  on  or  before  the 
next  term  thereafter,  for  further  prcceedings. 

Sec.  7337.  Capias. — If  the  person  charged  is  not  found,  or  has  removed  from  the 
county,  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  upon  the  complaint  or  accusation  being  returned 
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to  the  court,  shall  issue  a  capias  to  any  cQunty  in  the  State  where  such  person  may 
probably  be  found,  to  be  executed  like  similar  pfoccfs  in  criminal  caecs. 

Sec.  7338.  Bail. — Upon  the  execution  of  such  prccera,  the  defendant  may  givo 
bail  to  the  officer  for  his  appearance  before  the  county  court  to  answer  the  charge,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  had  oeen  brought  before  a  magistrate  as  hereinbefore  provided . 

Sec  7339.  Judament  on  hail  bond.— The  county  court  is  authorized  to  take  judg- 
ment upon  such  beads,  and  enforce  their  collection. 

Sbc.  7340.  Cemtinuance. — If  the  person  is  bound  over,  and  appears  before  the 
child  is  born,  the  court  may  continue  the  complaint  upon  reccgnizance  of  the  defend- 
ant until  the  woman  is  delivered. 

Sec  7341.  Failure  to  appear. — If  the  person  is  bound  over  or  recognized  to  appear 
at  the  county 'Court,  and  fails  to  appear,  the  court  shall  have  the  defendant  called 
out  upon  his  undertaking  or  recognizance,  and  cauee  a  scire  facias  to  issue,  requiricg 
him  to  appear  at  the  next  or  any  ensuing  term  of  the  court,  and  show  cause  why  judg- 
ment should  not  be  rendered  against  him  or  his  sureties;  and,  if  the  defendant  mil  to 
appear  or  to  show  cause,  the  court  shall  render  final  judgment  against  him  and  his 
sureties  for  the  full  amount  of  the  penalties,  and  issue  execution  forthwith. 

Sec.  7342.  Issue. — Upon  the  hearing  before  the  county  court,  the  person  so  com- 
plained against  o^  accuced  as  aforesaid,  ehall  be  adjudged  the  reputed  father  of  the 
child,  unless  he  file  his  affidavit  clearly  sMtirg  forth  tl»t  justice  requires  an  issue  to 
be  made  to  try  the  truth  of  such  charge,  in  which  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
hear  proof  and  determine  the  matter  as  right  and  justice  may  appertain. 

Sec.  7343.  Affidavit;  when  evidence. — If  the  affidavit  requirea  by  the  last  section 
deny  sexual  intercourse  with  the  mother  of  the  child  from  the  firet  of  the  tenth  month 
to  the  first  of  the  sixth  month  next  before  the  birth  of  such  child,  it  shall  be  received 
as  evidence  on  the  trial. 

Sec.  7344.  Proceedings  iji  name  of  State. — The  proceedings  in  bastardy  are  conducted 
in4he  name  of  the  State  as  plaintiff  and  the  accused  as  defendant,  and  are  intended 
for  the  indemnity  of  counties  against  the  charge  of  supporting  baMarde. 

Sec.  7345.  When  defendant  found  guilty. — If  the  accused  be  found  guilty,  either 
upon  default,  hearing,  or  confession,  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  maintecarce  of  the 
child  in  such  sum  or  sums,  within  the  limits  of  the  next  section,  ard  in  such  manrier 
as  the  court  may  direct,  and  with  the  costs  of  suit,  and  shall  Le  required  to  enter  into 
bond,  with  good  security,  conditioned  to  save  the  county  and  all  other  counties  in 
the  State  from  all  charges  toward  the  maintenacce  of  the  child. 

Sec  7346.  Allowance. — The  allowance  for  the  support  of  an  illegitincate  child  shall 
not,  for  the  JBrst  year  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  exceed  forty  dollars :  for  the  second 
year,  thirty  dollars;  and  for  the  third  year,  twenty  dollars,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  court  shall  dispose  of  such  child  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  its 
interest,  either  by  giving  it  to  the  reputed  father  or  binding  it  out  to  seme  suitable 
person,  in  their  dUscret^n. 

Sec.  7347.  When  court  shall  provide. — But  the  counly  court  shall  make  no  pro- 
vision for  a  bastard,  except  when  he  is  or  is  likely  to  become  a  county  chwrge. 

Sec  7348.  Provision  for  support  to  be  expended  by  commissioners  for  the  poor. — ^The 
provision  made  for  the  support  of  a  bastard  child  shall  not  be  the  property  of  the 
mother,  but  shall  go  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the  poor,  to  be  expended 
for  the  use  of  the  child,  it  being  the  object  of  the  provision  for  a  bastard's  support,  to 
indemnify  the  county  against  the  same. 

Sbc  7349.  Enforcement  of  judgment. — The  court  is  vested  with  full  power  to  enforce 
its  judgment  by  the  collection  of  money  forthwith  by  execution,  or  by  the  collection 
of  installments  as  they  respectively  fall  due,  or  otherwise  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  articular  case. 

Sec  7350.  Appeal. — Either  party  is  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court, 
where  the  case  may  be  tried  by  jury  upon  the  issue  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  in  other 
cases  of  issues  of  fact. 

Sec  7351.  Remanding  caiLse. — If  the  judgment  below  against  the  accused  is  sus- 
tained, tlie  cause  will  be  remanded  to  the  county  court  for  further  proceedings. 

Sec  7352.  Costs  if  issued  found  for  defendant. — If  the  issue  in  either  court  is  found 
in  favor  of  the  defendant ,  judgment  for  costs  may  be  given  against  the  person  at  vrhoem 
instance  the  proceedings  were  instituted,  or  against  the  county. 

Sec  7353.  Effect  of  legitimation  of  child. — The  judgment  of  the  court  agsdnst  tho 
defendant  is  not  satisfied,  nor  the  defendant  and  his  sureties  exonerated  from  liability 
by  the  defendant  subsequently  legitimating  the  child  according  to  law. 

Note  on  marriage  a  of  former  rlavss. — ^Marital  cohabitation  of  former  slaves 
is  recognized  and  issue  legitimized.    (Sees.  4179,  4198.) 

Note  on  birth  registration. — ^The  certificate  of  birth  states  whether  the  child 
is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.    (Sees.  3118a-51.) 
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JUrxd  drU  EUtntcs.  1911. 

A rnncLX  2472.  JUegiitmaU dtUdren ami isttu ofroid  wiuiMiyM. — ^Where a Bun, 

by  a  fronaD  a  diild  or  childven.  riiall  afteiaaiil  intermiTy  vith 

''  ^^'^  Ricfa  woman,  such  child  or  cfaildren,  if  recognized  by  him,  ehall 

thereby  be  le^timated  and  made  capable  of  tnheritut^  his  estate. 

The  ioBue  alao  of  marriagea  deemed  null  in  law  shall  neverthekn  be  legitimate. 

Art.  ^473.  BosUtHm  inherit  from  mother. — Bastards  idiall  be  capable  of  inheritins 

i^mtttmmt^  from  and  tnrouirh  their  mother,  and  of  tiansmittinj^  estates,  and 

laaefttaace.  shall  also  be  entitled  to  distributive  shares  of  the  pemonal  eatat^s 

of  any  of  their  kindred,  on  the  port  of  their  mother,  in  like  manna*  as  if  they  had  been 

lawfully  begotten  of  such  raotiwr. 

Abt.  4615.  Isnu  Ugitimateii.—Jn  cases  where  pnaoBS  have  so  intermarried  a^ree- 

ably  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  where  hasbaad  or  wife  his 

*-  '*  since  died,  then  and  in  that  csae  the  issBe  of  aoch  maniagfa  ace 

hereby  le^timated. 

Art.  4636.  Legilimaof  of  tkUdren;  partie»  rniUf  many  agimu — A  divorce  from  the 

iMvoTM.  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  not  in  any  wise  affect  the  legitimacy  of 

the  children  thereof;  and  either  party  may,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  marry  again. 

Note. — See  arts.  4614-4616 — arts  validating  certain  marriages  and  l^timizing 
UHue, 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate.   (Laws  1917,  ch.  129,  sec.  9.) 

UTAH. 

Compiled  Laws,  1917. 

Section  19.  IlUgilimate  child  adopted  by  actnowled^meni. — ^The  father  of  an  illegiti- 
^^.  mate  child,  by  publicly  acknowledging  it  as  his  own,  receiving  it 

i^SRjB*  .on.  ^  g^^i^  ^^1^  ^1^^  consent  of  his  wife,  if  he  is  married,  into  his 

family,  and  otherwise  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  child,  thereby  adopts  it  as 
siich,  and  such  child  is  thereupon  deemed  for  all  puiposes  legitimate  from  tne  time 
of  its  birth.    The  foregoing  pro\'isions  of  this  title  do  not  apply  to  such  an  adoption. 

Sec  380.  Complaint  to  be  made  to  justice  of  the  peace — TTorran^— When  an  unmar- 

-n^^  ried  female,   pregnant  or  delivered  of  a  child,  which  by  law 

cMdtaS!"**^    pro-   ^ji  Y^  deemed  a  bastard,  shsU  make  complaint  to  a  justice 

of  the  peace  within  the  county  where  she  may  be  so  pregnant  or 
delivered,  or  where  the  person  accused  may  be  found,  and  shall  accuse,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  a  person  with  being  the  father  of  such  child,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
justice  to  issue  a  warrant  against  the  person  so  accused  and  cause  him  to  be  brought 
forthwith  before  him,  or,  in  his  absence,  before  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  in  such 
county. 

Sec.  381.  Examination  of  plaintiff— Rights  of  defendant. — Upon  his  appearance,  it 
shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  county  attorney  to  examine  the  woman  upon  oath  or  affirma- 
tion before  the  justice  and  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  is  alleged  to  be  the  father 
of  the  child,  touching  the  charge  a^inst  him.  The  defendant  shall  have  the  right 
to  controvert  such  charge,  and  evidence  may  be  heard  as  in  other  cases.  If  the 
justice  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  defend- 
ant is  the  father  of  such  bastard,  it  shall  be  nis  duty  to  bind  the  defendant  so  accused 
with  such  sufficient  surety,  to  appear  before  the  district  court  and  answer  such  charge, 
as  in  other  cases.  If  the  defendant  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  bonds  as  security  as 
aforesaid,  said  justice  shall  cause  such  defendant  to  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the 
county. 

Sec.  382.  Information  to  be  filed. — In  all  cases  of  commitment  under  this  act,  an 
information  shall  be  filed  in  the  district  court  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  383.  Continvance  of  case — Defendant  must  give  security  for  appearance. — If  the 
defendant  plead  not  guilty  to  such  information  and  the  case  be  set  for  trial  on  the 
issue  of  fact,  and  if  at  the  day  appointed  for  such  trial  the  woman  be  not  delivered 
or  unable  to  attend,  the  court  may  continue  the  case,  but  shall  require  the  defendant 
.to  give  such  security  as  the  court  may  deem  just  to  insure  his  presence  to  answer 
such  information  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  if  such  mother  be  not  able  to  attend 
on  tlie  day  appointed,  said  security  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  she  is  able  to  attend. 

Sec.  384.  The  mother  and  defendant  competent  witnesses. — On  the  trial  of  every  issue 
of  fact  as  to  the  bastardy,  the  mother  ana  defendant  shall  be  admitted  as  competent 
witnesses,  and  the  credibility  shall  be  left  to  the  jury. 
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S«c.  385.  In  case  of  acquittal ^  xcoman  to  pav  costs. — If  upon  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforo- 
fsaid,  the  jury  ehall  find  that  the  child  is  not  the  child  of  the  defendant  or  alleged  father, 
then  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  that  the  defendant  be  discharged.  In  such 
cajse  the  woman  making  the  complaint  shall  pay  the  coetfl  of  the  prosecution,  and 
judgment  may  be  entered  therefor  and  execution  issued  thereon,  as  in  other  cafeos. 

Sec.  386.  Penalty ^  if  defendant  he  found  guilty — Bond. — In  case  the  issue  be  found 
against  the  defendant  or  reputed  father,  or  whenever  he  shall  in  open  coiu-t  have 
confessed  the  truth  of  the  accusation  against  him,  he  shall  be  conaemned  by  the 
order  and  judgment  of  the  court  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $200  for  the 
first  year  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  |150  yearly  for  seven- 
teen years  succeeding  said  first  year  jfor  the  support  and  maintenance  and  education 
of  such  child;  and  shall,  moreover,  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  prosecution. 
for  which  costs  execution  shall  issue  as  in  other  cases,  and  the  said  reputea  father  shall 
be  required  by  said  court  to  give  bond  with  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by* 
the  judge  thereof,  for  the  payment  of  such  sum  of  monev  as  shall  be  awarded  by  said 
court  as  aforesaid,  which  said  bond  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  State  of  Utah,  con- 
ditioned for  the  due  and  faithful  payment  of  saia  yearly  sum  in  equal  quarterly 
installments  to  the  clerk  of  said  coiu-t;  and  the  said  bond  shall  be  filed  and  preserved 
by  the  clerk  of  said  court. 

'Sec.  387.  Defendant  failing  to  give  security  must  he  committed  to  jail. — In  case  the  de- 
fendant shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  security  as  will  be  ordered  by  the  court,  he 
shall  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  until  he  shall  comply 
with  such  order,  or  until  otherwise  discharged  in  due  course  of  law.  Any  person 
so  committed  may  be  discharged  for  insolvency  or  inability  to  give  bond:  Provided 
That  such  discharge  shall  not  be  made  within  one  year  after  such  commitment. 

Sec.  388.  Disposition  of  money. — The  money,  when  received,  shall  be  laid  out  and 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  such  child  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
court,  but  when  a  guardian  be  appointed  for  such  bastard,  the  money  arising  from 
such  bond  shall  be  paid  over  to  such  guardian. 

Sec.  389,  Default  in  payment  of  installments — Procedure. — Whenever  default  shall 
be  made  in  the  payment  of  a  quarterly  installment  or  any  part  thereof  mentioned  in 
the  bond  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  judge  oi  the  district  coiu-t  for  the 
county  wherein  such  bond  is  filed,  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  mother,  guardian  or  any 
other  person  interested  in  the  support  of  such  child,  issue  an  order  to  show  cause  to 
the  principal  and  sureties  of  said  bond,  requiring  them  to  appear  on  the  day  named 
In  said  order,  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  execution  should  not  issue 
against  them  to  the  amount  of  the  installment  or  installments  due  and  unpaid  on  said 
bond,  and  that  such  order  to  show  cause  may  be  served  by  the  sheriff  or  any  constable 
within  the  county  in  which  such  principal  or  surety  resides  or  may  be  found,  and 
such  service  shall  be  made  at  least  five  days  before  the  return  day  named  in  siicli 
order.  If  the  amount  due  on  such  installment  or  installments  shall  not  be  paid  before 
the  time  mentioned  in  such  order  to  show  cause,  the  said  court  shall  render  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  State  against  the  principal  and  the  sureties  who  have  been  served  with 
such  order  for  the  amount  unpaid  on  the  installment  or  installments  due  upon  the 
said  bond,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  proceeding,  and  execution  shall  issue 
therefor  against  the  judgment  debtors  as  in  other  cases,  for  the  amount  of  said  judgment 
and  costs. 

Sbc.  390.  Reputed  father  guilty  of  contempt;  when. — Any  judge  shall  have  power, 
in  case  of  default  in  the  payment,  when  due,  of  any  installment  or  installments  thereof, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  said  bond,  to  adjudge  the  reputed  father  of  such 
child  guilty  of  contempt  by  reason  of  nonpayment  of  any  installment  or  install- 
ments aforesaid,  and  may  order  such  defendant  to  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the 
county  until  the  amount  of  such  installment  or  installments  as  may  be  due  shall  be 
fully  paid,  together  with  the  costs  of  commitment.  The  commitment  of  such  reputed 
father  shall  not  o^rate  to  stay  the  execution  upon  such  judgment  as  aforesaid. 

Sbc.  391.  Custody  of  child. — The  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  the  custody  or  control  of  such  child  if  the  mother  is  living  and  wishes  to  retain 
such  custody  and  control,  until  after  it  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
unless,  upon  petition  to  the  district  court  for  the  county  in  which  the  mother  resides, 
it  shall,  upon  full  hearing,  after  notice  to  the  mother,  be  made  to  appear  that  said 
mother  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  have  control  and  custody  of  such  child. 

Sec.  392.  Bond  hecomes  void;  when. — If  such  bastard  child  shall  not  be  born  alive, 
or,  being  born  alive,  should  die,  and  the  fact  sliall  be  suggested  upon  the  records  of 
said  court,  then  such  bond  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  393.  Intermarriage  of  another  and  reputed  Jather  legitimatizes  child. —  If  the 
mother  of  any  bastard  child  and  the  reputed  father  shall  at  any  time  after  its  birth 
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intennany,  nid  child  aliall  in  all  respects  be  deemed  to  be  Intimate,  usd  the  bood 
for  the  support  of  said  child  shall  thereapon  become  void. 

8cr:.  394.  ProsenUion  wiust  be  bnmght  iciikm  four  fearg. — Xo  prosecution  undo*  thia 
title  [sees.  380-3^  shall  be  brought  after  four  yean  from  th»  birth  of  such  bastvd 
child :  Proiided,  Tnat  the  time  for  which  the  person  accused  shall  be  absent  from  the 
State  shall  not  be  computed. 

Sec.  3d5.  Rdttue  of  reputed  father. — ^The  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  before  or  after 
its  birth,  may  relesLse  the  reputed  father  of  such  child  from  all  le^  liability  on  account 
of  such  bastard,  npon  such  terms  as  may  be  consented  to  in  writing  and  approved  by 
the  judge  of  the  custjict  court  for  the  county  in  which  the  mother  resides:  ProridtJ, 
That  a  release  obtained  from  such  mother  in  consideration  of  the  pa>'ment  to  her  of  a 
sum  of  money  less  than  $500  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  suit  for  bastardy  against  such 
father,  and  if,  after  such  release  is  obtained,  suit  is  instituted  against  such  father  and 
the  issue  be  found  against  him,  he  shall  be  entitled  as  a  set  off  for  the  amount  so  paid, 
and  it  shall  be  accredited  to  him  as  a  first  payment,  cr  {Mtyments:  And  protided, 
further.  That  such  father  may  compromise  all  his  legal  liability  on  account  of  such 
bastard  with  the  mother  thereof  by  jpaying  to  her  a  sum  not  less  than  $500. 

iiEc,  lAOOxU.  LoKfiUuUUment'-DeJinitums.--*    ♦♦♦♦♦. 

I.  *    *    *    llle^timate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their 

mother,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  if  she  hare  any  within  the 
State,  but  neither  Intimate  nor  iUegitimate  children  shall  gain 
a  lawful  settlement  by  birth  in  the  place  where  they  were  bom,  unless  their  parent  or 
parents  had  the  settlement  therein  at  the  time. 

Sec.  29G8.  Children  ofhigamout  marriages  contracted  in  good  faith. — ^When  a  marriage 

M  rrUcM.  ^  contracted  in  good  faith  and  with  the  oelief  «C  the  parties  that 

*      '^^  a  former  husband  or  wife,  then  ii\'ing  and  not  legally  divorced, 

was  dead  or  legally  divorced,  the  issue  of  such  marriage,  bom  or  begotten  before  notice 
of  the  mistake,  shall  be  the  legitimate  issue  of  both  parents. 

Sec.  6413.  Illegitimate  children  to  inherit;  tchen. — Every  illegitimate  child  is  an 

heir  of  the  person  who  acknowledges  nimBen  to  be  the  father  of 
AaSnr^^Toli  'uu^  ^^^^  child;  and  in  all  cases  is  an  heir  of  his  mother;  and  inh^ti 
tlasef  and  dirozra.      ^^  ^  ^^  estate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  mav  be,  in  tlie  same 

manner  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.    The  issue  of 
all  marriages  null  in  law  or  dissolved  by  divorce  are  legitimate. 

Sec  6414.  Inheritance  from  illeaitimate  child. — If  an  illegitimate  child  dies  intcs- 

ZalierltBnM  *****  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  goes  to  his  mother,  or,  in 

jcaae  of  her  decease,  to  her  heirs-atrlaw. 

Sec.  6428.  Inheritance  hy  children  of  polygamous  marriages. — Sec.  6413  included  when 
first  enacted  and  effectually  operated  at  all  times  thereafter  and  now  operates  to 
include  the  issue  of  bigamous  and  polygamous  marriages,  and  entitles  all  such  issue 
to  inherit,  as  in  said  section  provided,  except  such  as  are  not  included  in  the  proviso 
of  section  11  of  the  act  of  Congress  called  the  "  Edmunds-Tucker  Act,"  entitled  "  An  act 
to  amend  an  act  entitled,  '  An  act  to  amend  section  5352 '  of  the  Revised  Stat^uUes 
of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  bigamy  and  for  other  purposes."  (See  infra. 
United  States.) 

Sec.  6430.  Folygoinous  issue  horn  on  or  prior  to  January  4,  1896,  legitimated.— The 

LeeitimAtion.  ^^auc  of  bij^amous  and  polygamous  marriages,  heretofore  contracted 

^  between  members  of  the  Church  of  Jeaus  Christ  of  Latter-day 

Saints,  born  on  or  prior  to  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1896,  are  hereby  les[itimatea; 
and  such  issue  are  entitled  to  inherit  from  both  parents,  and  to  have  and  enjoy  all 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  same  extent  and  in  ttie  same  manner  as  though  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock.    (See  infra.  United  States.) 

Note  on  adoption  law. — ^The  illegitimate  mother  is  recognized  in  the  conseiit 
requirement.     (Sec.  13.) 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. —The  law  applies  to  iilegitiinate  relationshipB. 
(Sec.  2968.) 

Note  on  birth  reciistkation. — Certificate  states  whether  logitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate.   (Sec.  5052.) 

VERMONT. 

General  Law%  1M7. 

Section  3418.  Illeaitim4ite  Mldren  and  mother  to  inherit  of  each  other, — ^Ill^itimate 

-  .  children  shall  inherit  the  estate  of  their  mother  as  if  bom  in  lawful 

'  wedlock;  and  the  estate  of  an  illegitimate  peisoa  dying  intestate 

and  lea  vine  no  issue,  nor  husband  nor  wife,  shall  descend  to  the  mother,  and,  if  the 

mother  is  dead,  through  the  line  of  the  mother  as  if  the  person  so  d'yiog  were  bom  in 

lawful  wedlock. 
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Sec.  3419.  Legitimatized  by  parenla*  marria'fe, — ^When  the  parents  of  an  illegitimate 

lAdtim&ti  child  intermarry,  the  child,  if  recognized  by  the  father  as  his 

i^AgittBauoB.  child,  shall  be  considered  legitimate  and  be  capable  of  inheriting. 

Sec.  3546.  Issrte  illegitimate. — Upon  the  dissolution,  by  a  decree  of  nullity,  of  a 

▼  idmuTiaM  marriage  prohibited  on  account  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  be- 
mamacsi.       tween  the  i)arti6s,  the  iBsue  of  the  marriage  shall  be  illegitimate. 

Sec  3553.  Children  to  inherit  from  sane  parent. — Children  of  a  marriage  annulled 

on  the  ground  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  shall  succeed  like  legitimate 

IB  e  tan   .  children  to  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  parent  who  was  of 

sound  mind. 

Sec  3597.  Court  may  make  orders  as  to  children. — ^When  a  marriage  is  annulled  or  a 

divorce  granted,  and  at  any  time  thereafter,  upon  petition  of  either 
^YM^niiiAK9B  ana  ^j  ^j^^  parents,  the  court  may  make  such  other  or  further  decree  as 

it  deems  expedient  concerning  the  care,  custodjr  and  maintenance 
of  the  minor  children  of  the  parties,  and  may,  on  the  petition  of  either  of  the  parents, 
annul,  vary  or  modify  such  order. 

Sec.  3636.  Mother  auardian  of  illegitimate  child. — ^The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  minor 

GaardianiUp.  child  shall  be  guardian  of  such. child  until  another  is  appointed. 

Sec.  3732.  Minors,  under  fourteen^  haw  hound. — Children,  under  the  a^e  of  fourteen 

ADorentiMiUD        years  may  be  bound  by  their  father,  or  if  he  is  dead  or  incompetent, 

ppre  p.       j^^  Wieir  mother,  or  hy  their  legal  guardian;  and,  if  ill^timate. 

they  may  be  bound  by  their  mother;  and,  if  they  have  no  parent  competent  to  act  ana 

no  guardian,  they  may  bind  themselves,  with  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  of  the 

town  where  they  reside. 

Sec.  3733.  Satne,  over  fourteen,  how  hound. — ^Minors,  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years; 
may  be  bound  in  the  same  manner;  but  when  they  are  bound  by  their  parent  or 
guiurdian,  the  consent  of  tho  minor  shall  be  expressed  in  the  indenture,  which  shall 
Designed  by  him. 

Sec  3757.  Minor,  how  adopted. — If  the  person  sought  to  be  adopted  is  a  minor,  the 

.  uiffiti     ^^e  proceedings  shall  be  had,  except  that  the  instrument  shall 

wi^nn       '  ^e  signed,  sealed  and  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  minor  by 

one  of  his  parents,  or,  if  under  guaurdianship,  by  his  guardian,  or, 
if  a  married  woman  under  age,  by  such  woman  and  her  husbana;  and  if  the  minor  has 
no  parent,  euardian  or  husband,  or  liis  parents,  guardian  or  husband  have  abandoned 
his  care  and  support,  or  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  probate  court,  incompetent  to  have 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  minor,  the  instrument  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
probate  court,  be  signed,  sealed  and  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  minor  by  the 
first  selectman  of  the  town  or  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  whicn  such  minor  resides.  If 
the  mother  of  such  minor  is  the  wife  of  the  person  adopting,  she  may  execute  the 
instrument  on  the  part  of  the  minor,  notwithstanding  her  coverture.  If  the  minor  is 
an  illegitimate  child  whose  mother  is  .dead  and  the  person  adopting  is  the  natural 
father  of  said  child,  such  instrument  need  not  be  signed,  sealed  or  acknowledged  on 
the  part  of  the  minor,  but  the  probate  court  after  adoption  may  make  such  orders 
concerning  the  care,  custody,  control  and  guardianship  of  such  minor  as  the  interest 
of  said  minor  may  require. 

Sec.  3608.  Warrant  to  issue  on  complaint  of  looman. — When  a  singld  woman  is  deliv- 

ered  of  a  bastard  child,  or  declares  l^rself  to  be  with  child,  which, 
^^Bgsttnacy    pro-  jj  y^j^  alive,  will  be  a  bastard,  ana  charges  a  person  in  writing, 

under  oath,  before  a  justice  or  a  municip«J  or  city  judge  of  the 
county  in  which  she  resides,  with  having  begotten  such  child,  such  mi^trate  shall, 
on  application  made  by  such  woman,  issue  his  warrant  and  cause  such  person  to  he 
apprenended  and  brought  befcnre  him  or  another  such  magistrate  of  ^e  same  county, 
which  warrant  shall  run  into  any  county  in  the  State  and  may  be  executed  by  any 
person  to  whom  the  same  is  lawfully  directed. 

Sec  3609.  Same;  security  for  costs. — Before  the  warrant  issues,  such  woman  shall 
give  security  for  costs  to  the  person  so  charged,  as  in  writs  of  attachment. 

Sec  3610.  Accused  to  give  bail  for  appearance. — ^The  magistrate  before  whom  the 
person  is  brought,  shall  require  him  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  such  woman  with 
sufficient  sureties,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  conditioned  that  he  will  personally  appear  before  the 
county  court  next  to  be  held  within  and  for  the  same  county,  ana  answer  to  such 
complaint  and  abide  the  order  of  the  court  the«^eon. 

Sec  3611.  Accused  to  be  commiltfd  on  refusal  to  give  bail. — If  such  person  does  not 
enter  into  the  recognizance,  such  magistrate  shall  order  him  to  be  committed  to  jail 
in  the  same  county,  until  he  enters  into  tho  recopfnizance  before  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  county  court  of  the  county,  or  is  otherwise  discharged  by  law. 

Sec  3612.  Magistrate  to  return  papers  to  court. — Such  magistrate  issuing  the  war- 
rant shall,  on  request  of  such  woman,  return  to  the  clerk  of  tiie  county  court,  on  or 
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before  the  first  day  of  tlie  term  at  which  the  person  is  recognized  to  appear,  the 
originaf  complaint  and  warrant,  with  a  true  record  of  the  doings  of  the  magistrate 
thereon.  '  -^ 

Sec.  3613.  Issue — Trial  by  jury — Costs. — Upon  trial  of  the  cause  in  the'county  conrt, 
the  issue  shall  be  whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  shall,  at  the  re> 
quest  of  either  party,  be  tried  by  a  jury;  and  if  the  verdict  or  jud^ent  of  the  court 
is  that  the  defendant  is  not  guilty,  he  shall  be  discharged  and  have  judgment  and  exe- 
cution for  his  costs. 

Sec.  3614.  Woman  compelled  to  testify. — On  trial  of  such  issue,  the  woman  shall  be  a 
competent  witness,  and  may  be  compelled  to  testify,  unless  rendered  incompetent 
by  conviction  of  a  crime  which  by  law  disqualifies  her  from  being  a  witness  in  any 
other  cause;  but  her  testimony  in  any  of  the  proceedings  under  this  chapter  shall  not 
be  used  against  her  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  except  for  perjury  conunittcd  while  so 
testifying. 

Sec.  3615.  Same;  limitation. — A  woman  shall  not  be  compelled  to  testify  or  answer 
questions  as  to  her  pregnancy  until  thirty  days  after  her  delivery. 

Sec  3616.  Person  proved  father;  how  tnargeable. — If  the  verdict  or  judgment  of  the 
court,  on  the  trial,  is  that  the  defendant  is  guilty,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  shall  stand  charged  with  its  support,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  mother,  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  the  court  judges  proper,  and  for  such 
time  as  the  child  is  likely  to  be  unable  to  support  itself,  and  no  longer,  and  shall 
also  pay  to  the  mother  such  proportion  of  the  expenses  already  accrued  in  the  premises 
as  the  court  deems  just,  ana  costs,  at  such  time  as  the  court  directa. 

Sec.  3617.  Father  to  pive  bond  to  perform  orders. — Such  father  shall,  during  the 
term  of  the  court  in  which  the  OTders  are  made,  enter  into  a  recognizance  before  the 
court,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  mother  of  the  child,  in  sucn  sum  as  the  court 
directs,  conditioned  that  he  will  abide  and  perform  the  orders  of  the  court  so  made 
in  the  premises;  and,  on  entering  into  such  recognizance,  the  one  entered  into 
before  tne  magistrate  shall  be  void. 

Sec  3618.  Same — Commitment  for  neglect. — If  the  father  does  not  enter  into  such 
recognizance,  he  may  be  committed  to  jail  until  he  enters  into  the  recognizance  and 
pays  such  sums  of  money  as  are  th^n  due  and  payable  under  the  orders  of  the  court, 
or  until  he  is  discharged  by  the  mother,  or  by  law.  Such  recognizance,  taken  after 
the  commitment,  shall  be  entered  into  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court, 
wlio  shall  return  the  same  into  court. 

Sec  3619.  Father  refusing  to  make  payments;  execution  to  issue. — If  the  father  fails 
to  pay  the  costs  taxea,  or  any  sums  of  money  charged  against  him  by  order  of  the 
court,  according  to  the  terms  thereof,  the  court  before  which  the  recognizance  was 
entered  into,  or  to  which  a  recognizance  taken  by  a  single  judge  is  returned,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  on  motion  of  the  mother  or  her  executors  or  administrators,  enter 
judgment  on  the  recognizance,  and  award  execution  for  the  amount  of  money  men- 
tioned in  such  orders,  as  the  same  becomes  due,  against  the  father  and  his  sureties; 
but  twelve  days'  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  party  against  whom  the  motion  is  made, 
before  the  making  thereof. 

Sec  3620.  Warrant  may  is8U£  if  execution  not  satisfied. — If  such  execution  is  returned 
unsatisfied,  because  property  of  the  father  or  his  sureties  can  not  be  found,  the  clerk 
of  the  court  from  which  the  execution  issued,  may,  upon  request  of  the  mother,  issue 
a  warrant  to  commit  the  father  to  jail ;  and,  upon  such  warrant,  he  may  be  so  committed 
in  the  county  where  the  judgment  was  rendered,  unless  he  pays  the  sum  due  upon 
the  execution,  with  costs,  together  with  the  costs  on  such  warrant,  and  such  otner 
sums  as  are  then  due  and  payable  under  the  orders  of  the  court  in  the  premises,  and 
also  enters  into  a  new  recognizance,  with  sufficient  sureties,  before  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  county  court,  conditioned  that  he  will  abide  and  perform  the  orders  of  the 
court,  before  made. 

Sec  3621.  New  recoanizance,  etc. — If  the  father  is  committed  to  jail  under  the  pre- 
ceding section,  he  shall  there  remain  until  he  pays  the  sums  therein  provided,  with 
costs  of  commitment,  and  enters  into  such  recognizance,  or  until  he  is  discharged 
by  the  mother,  or  by  law.  The  recognizance  shall  be  returned  by  the  judge  to  the 
county  court,  and  the  mother  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  remedies  thereon  that 
are  provided  in  the  second  preceding  section. 

Sec  3622.  Accused  to  he  discharged  if  woman  miscarries,  marries  or  dies. — If  a  woman, 
charging  a  person  as^foresaid,  dies  or  is  married  before  she  is  delivered  of  the  child, 
or  miscarries  thereof,  or  was  not  pregnant  at  the  time  of  declaring  herself  to  be  with 
child  by  such  person,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  his  recognizance  by  the  county 
court,  or  be  released  from  custody  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  municipal  or  city 
jud^e  of  the  county,  by  warrant  under  his  hand,  upon  application  and  proof  made 
to  Buch  coiut  or  magistrate. 

Sec  3623.  May  conduct  and  take  benefit  of  prosecution. — The  overseer  of  the  poor 
of  a  town  charged,  or  likely  to  be  charged,  with  the  support  of  a  bastard  child,  may, 
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if  the  intereet  of  the  town  requires,  commence  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  child's 
mother  or  control  and  manage  a  prosecution  commenced  by  her;  he  mav  conduct 
such  cause  to  final  judgment  and  have  all  the  rights  of  the  mother  as  provided  in  this 
chapter,  and  shall  apply  the  moneys  received,  exclusive  of  costs,  for  the  support  of  thei 
child.    He  shall  not  compromise  such  prosecution  without  the  consent  of  the  mother. 

S«c.  3624.  File  certificate  of  intention. — The  overseer  shall  not  commence  or  manage 
such  prosecution  until  he  files  with  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  or  with  the 
clerk  of  the  countv  court,  a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  his  intention  so  to  do 
and  that  he  will  indemnify  the  mother  of  the  child  from  future  costs  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  3625.  Woman  neglecting  to  charge  father  mm  he  cited  before  justice  of  municipal 
court. — If  a  single  woman  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  does  not  char^  a  person 
with  beine  its  father  within  thirty  days  after  the  child  is  bom, -as  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  towTi  charged,  or  likely  to  be  charged,  with 
the  support  of  the  child,  may  make  a  written  complaint  against  her  to  a  justice  or  a 
municipal  or  city  jud^e  of  the  county,  setting  forth  the  facts,  and  thereupon  such 
ma^trate  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  bring  her  before  him  to  be  examined  upon  oath. 

SEC.  3626.  To  prosecute  person  charged  by  woman  on  complaint, — ^When  a  single 
woman  is  brought  before  such  a  magistrate,  he  shall  take  her  examination  in  writmg 
under  oath,  and  thereupon  by  his  warrant  cause  the  person  charged  by  her  with 
being  the  father  of  her  bastard  child  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  same  proceed- 
ings shall  thereafter  be  had  in  the  name  of  such  overseer,  as  though  such  woman 
hwA  commenced  the  prosecution  in  her  own  name. 

Sec.  3627.  No  discharae  of  father,  or  compromise^  uithout  overseer^  s  consent, — ^A  com- 
promise made  with,  or  dlBcharge  given  to,  a  person  charged  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, or  made  or  given  after  the  overseer  has  commenced  a  prosecution  or  taken  upon 
himself  the  control  or  management  of  a  prosecution  commenced  by  the  woman,  snail 
not  be  valid  as  against  the  overseer,  unless  made  with  his  consent. 

Se^.  3(>28.  Overseer  may  enter  and  prosecute  when  mother  dies  pending  suit. — If  the 
mother  of  a  bastard  child  dies  during  the  pendency  of  a  prosecution  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  charged,  or  likely  to  be  charged,  with  the 
support  of  the  child,  may  prosecute  or  enter  and  prosecute  the  same,  and  cause  the 
death  of  the  mother  to  be  suggested  upon  the  record,  and  thereafter  the  prosecution 
shall  proceed  to  final  judgment  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

Sec.  3629.  Orders  and  bail  to  be  in  favor  of  and  for  benefit  of  town. — If  the  defendant 
is  found  guilty,"  the  orders  and  recognizances  for  tlie  payment  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  child,  or  costs  of  prosecution,  or  for  securing  the  same,  shall  be  made  m 
favor  of  the  town,  and  a  recognizance  taken  to  the  mother  of  the  child  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

Sec  3630.  Sum^  recovered;  how  used. — The  sums  recovered  by  the  town  shalHbe 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  child ;  and ,  if  the  child  ceases  to  be  a  town  charge, 
any  balance  unexpenaed  shall  be  returned  to  the  putative  father. 

Sec.  3631.  Defmdant  found  not  guilty;  to  have  costs. — If,  upon  trial,  the  defendant 
is  found  not  ^iity,  he  shall  be  discharged,  and  have  judgment  and  execution  against 
the  town  for  his  costs. 

Sec  3632.  Powers  to  cease  on  woman  giving  security. — If  such  woman  or  other  per- 
son gives  sufScient  security  for  the  support  of  the  child  and  pays  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses for  its  support,  the  powers  grante^l  to  the  overseer  by  this  chapter  shall  cease, 
and  proceedings  commenced  by  him  shall  be  discontinued. 

Sec  2417.  jretition — Service  and  hearmg. — A  person  committed  to  jail  under  the 

orders  of  a  court  or  by  a  warrant  issued  by  the  clerk  thereof  in 
c^dSnm?**^    ^'**"   ^a^tardv  proceedings  mav  appl)^  to  the  county  court  of  the  county 

in  which  ne  is  confined,  by  petition,  praying  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  oath  hereinafter  set  forth;  and,  after  six  months'  imprisonment,  he  may 
apply  to  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  same  manner.  Such  petition,  with 
an  order  to  show  cause,  shall  be  served  upon  the  complainant  in  such  bastardy  prose- 
cution, and  upon  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  if  he  has  appeared  to  prosecute,  at  least 
twelve  days  before  the  term  of  the  court,  or  the  hearing  before  the  justice;  and  the 
court  or  justice  may  hear  the  parties,  and  shall  consider  the  aggravation  of  the  pris- 
oner's case  and  the  extent  of  his  confinement,  and  determine  whether  he  is  entitled 
to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  taking  such  oath,  and  if  so,  after  what  time. 

Sec.  241 8.  Application  for  discharge — Hearing — Oath. — If  the  petition  is  granted,  the 
prisoner  may,  after  the  time  fixed  by  said  court  or  justice,  apply  to  the  commissioners 
of  jail  delivery  in  the  county  for  a  discharge  from  imprisonment;  and  said  commis- 
sioners, after  giving  notice  to  the  opposite  party  before  such  examination,  as  pro- 
vided in  other  cases  in  this  chapter,  shall,  if  they  find  on  examination  that  such 
person  has  not  property,  except  his  wearing  apparel,  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  admin- 
ister to  him  the  following  oath: 

"You  solemnly  swear  that  you  have  not  estate,  real  or  personal,  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  except  your  wearing  apparel,  and  that  you  have  not  disposed  of  any  of  your 
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property  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  complainant  in  the  proceedings  on  wfaidi 
you  are  comm '  tted .    So  help  you  God . ' ' 

Sec.  2419.  Discharge;  effect  of. — ^Upon  taking  such  oath,  the  prisoner  eiiail  be  dift- 
chaiged  as  other  persons  are  discharged  upon  taking  the  poor  deotor's  oath,  and  ahaU 
thereafter  be  free  from  arrest  or  imprisonment  upon  an  execution  issued  upon  any 
judgment  rendered  in  such  bastardy  proceedings  or  founded  thereon;  but  tae  judg* 
ment  shall  remain  in  force,  and  the  plaintiff  may  have  execution  against  his  property 
iof  nonpayment  of  orders  of  court  or  may  sustain  an  action  of  contract  thereon. 

Sec  2343.  Bailpiece — Bcutardy  proceedings. — When  a  surety  recognises  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  a  judge  of  a  municipal,  city  or  county  court,  for  the  appearance 
before  the  county  court  of  a  person  charged  wiUi  being  the  father  of  a  bastard  cmildy  the 
officer  mak'n^  the  arrest  upon  the  warrant,  if  the  recognizance  is  entered  into  b^ore 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  municipal  or  city  judge,  or  the  keeper  of  the  jail  in  the 
county  in  which  the  principal  is  confined,  if  it  is  entered  into  before  a  judge  of  the 
county  court,  shall,  if  required,  deliver  to  him  a  bailpiece. 

Sec  2344.  Warrant  thereon. — Upon  presentation  oi  a  bailpiece  to  a  justice  of  the 

Seace,  or  a  municipal  or  city  judge,  sucn  magistrate  shall  issue  to  the  surety  a  warrant 
irected  to  any  sheriff  of  constable  in  the  State,  commanding  him  to  assist  such  surety 
in  apprehending  the  principal. 

Sec.  2345.  Use  of  warrant, — A  surety  may  use  such  warrant  when  he  has  occasion  to 
arrest  the  principal  to  surrender  him  m  court  in  discharge  of  his  bail  on  the  original 

Crocess  or  upon  scire  facias  or  to  secure  him  until  a  term  of  the  court  in  which  he  may 
e  surrendered  for  that  purpose. 

Sec  2346.  Commitment  of  principal. — ^The  officer  apprehending  the  principal  may 
commit  him  to  jail  in  the  county  in  which  he  was  arrested  on  the  original  process  or  in 
the  county  in  which  the  process  is  pending,  agreeably  to  the  direction  in  the  warrant; 
and  such  commitment  shall  be  considered  as  a  commitment  on  the  original  process,  it 
the  same  is  pending. 

Sec  2347.  Delivering  principal  into  court. — A  surety  on  mesne  process  may  deliver 
the  principal  into  court  before  or  during  the  term  at  which  final  judgment  is  rendered 
on  sudi  process,  in  discharge  of  himself;  and  he  may,  at  any  time,  commit  the  principal 
to  jail  so  that  he  may  be  delivered  into  court. 

Sec  2348.  Principal  committed  for  want  of  baU. — When  the  principal  is  delivered 
into  court,  the  court  shall,  unless  the  principal  procures  sufficient  surety  for  his  a^>emr- 
ance,  order  him  committed  to  jaU,  and  sucn  commitment  shall  be  deemed  a  commit^ 
ment  on  the  original  writ. 

Sec  2349.  Frincival  delivered  in  bastardly  proceedings;  when. — A  surety  on  the  recog- 
nizance in  a  bastaray  complaint  may  deliver  the  principal  into  court  in  discharge  of 
his-recognizance  before  the  principal  is  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  such  bastard  oiild 
and  the  court  has  made  an  order  charging  him  with  its  support,  but  not  after;  and  he 
may,  before  such  adjudication  and  order,  commit  the  principal  to  jail  so  that  he  may 
be  delivered  into  court. 

Sec  2350.  Principal  in  bastardy  proceedings  may  be  committed. — ^When  the  principal 
is  delivered  into  court  under  the  preceding  section  the  court  shall  order  him  committed 
to  jail,  unless  he  enters  into  a  recognizance  before  the  court,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in 
the  sum  fixed  by  the  order  of  the  justice  or  judge,  conditioned  as  provided  by  law  in 
such  cases,  and  such  commitment  shall  be  deemed  a  commitment  on  the  original 
warrant. 

Sec  2351.  Surety  ma^  have  warrant. — A  surety  in  a  recognizance  taken  by  a  justice 
of  a  supreme  court,  a  judge  of  a  municipal,  city  or  county  court,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  clerk  of  the  supreme  or  county  court,  may  make  written  application  to  the 
authority  taking  the  recognizance  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  principal  and  com- 
mit him  to  jail.  The  authority  taking  the  recognizance  shall  thereupon  issue  such 
warrant,  directed  to  any  sheriff  or  constable  in  the  State,  and|  when  the  principal 
is  committed  to  jail  on  such  warrant,  the  bail  shall  be  discharged. 

Sec  6804.  Mother;  when  guilty  of  felony  if  bastard  found  dead. — ^A  wonum  who  is  pri- 
vately delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child,  if  such  child  is  found 

birthfi^amf  deaths^  °'  ^®*^  under  such  circumstances  as  to  create  a  strong  presumption 
DiriAs     a  ^^^  ^^  ^^  1^^  ^\Q  and  came  to  its  death  by  the  premeditated 

and  willful  neglect,  violence  or  procurement  of  the  mother,  shall  be  imprisoned  in 
the  State  prison  not  more  than  three  years  or  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 
Sec  6805.  Mother  on  trial  for  murder — Conviction  for  such  felony, — If,  upon  trial  of  a 
woman  for  the  murder  of  an  illegitimate  child  so  found  dead,  the  evidence  is  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  jury,  sufficient  to  prove  murder,  it  may,  upon  sufficient  evidence, 
find  her  guilty  of  the  felony  specified  in  the  preceding  section  (sec.  6804);  and,  in  that 
event,  she  shall  be  punished  as  there  provided. 

Note  ON  workmen's  compensation  law. — ''Child "includes  acknowledged  ille- 
gitimate children.    (Sec.  5759.) 
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Code  of  1904. 

Section  2552.  When  bastanh  take — When  children  of  former  slaves  take. — Bastards  shall 
ikiM  liuMM  ^®  capable  of  inheriting  and  transmitting  inheritance  on  the  pirt 

lanarian   .  ^^  their  mother  as  if  lawfully  begotte  -.    And  the  children  of  par- 

ents, one  or  both  of  whom  were  slaves  at  and  during  the  period  of  cohabitation,  and 
who  were  recognized  by  th^  father  as  his  children,  and  whose  mother  was  recognize  I 
by  such  father  as  his  wife,  and  was  cohabited  with  as  such,  and  their  descendants,  shall 
be  as  capable  of  inheriting  any  estate  whereof  such  father  may  have  died  seized  or 
possessea,  or  to  which  he  was  entitled,  as  though  such  children  had  been  born  in  lawful 
wedlock. 
Sec  2553.  When  marriage  legitvmates  children. — If  a  man,  having  had  a  child  or  chil- 
itiniati  ^^^  ^y  *  woman,  shall  afterwards  intermarry  with  her,  such  child 

liegrtima  on.  ^^  children,  or  their  descendants,  if  recognized  by  him  before  or 

after  the  marriage,  shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 
Sec.  2554.  Issue  legitimaU,  though  marriage  null. — The  issue  of  marriages  deemed 
Void  marriarst  and  null  in  law  or  dissolved  by  a  court  shall  nevertheless  be  legiti- 
dlforos.  mate. 

Note  on  birth  reoistra-tion. — ^Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate ;  also  full  name  of  father  '  *  except  for  illegitimate  children . ' .'  (Laws  1 9 1 2,  ch .  1 81 , 
sec.  14.) 

Note. — ^The  desertion  act  (act  of  1904)  refers  to  children,  but  not  to  illegitimate 
children. 

Note. — The  Code  of  Virginia  of  1874  had  a  chapter  fl21)  "Of  the  maintenance  of 
illegitimate  rhildren."  providing  for  the  usual  type  ot  bastardy  proceedings.  The 
Code  of  1887  omits  tnis  chapter  and  repeals  (sec.  4202)  all  acts  of  a  general  nature  iu 
force  ki  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  code  from  and  after  May  1, 1888.  The  present 
code  contains  no  bastardy  supi>ort  law. 

WASHINGTON. 

Remlogtoa's  Codes  and  Statutes.  1015. 

Section  1345.  Illegitimate  child;  rights  of, — Every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  con- 
Legitbnation  and  sidered  as  an  heir  to  the  person  who  shall  in  writing,  signed  in  tho 
taiheritance.  presence  of  a  competent  witness,  have  acknowledged  himself  to 

be  the  father  of  such  child^  and  e^all  m  all  cases  be  considered  as  heir  of  his  mother, 
and  shall  iiAerit  his  or  her  estate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  samo  ^ 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
claim,  as  representing  his  father  or  mother,  an^  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her^kin* 
dred,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  unless  bfefore  his  death  his  parents  diall  have  inter- 
married, and  his  father,  after  such  marriage,  shall  have  acknowledged  him  as  afore- 
said, and  adopted  him  into  his  family,  in  wnich  case  such  child  and  the  legitimate 
children  shall  be  considered  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  on  the  death  of  either  of  them 
intestate,  and  without  issue,  the  others  shall  inherit  his  estate,  and  the  heirs,  as  here- 
tofore provided  in  like  manner  as  if  all  the  children  had  been  legitimate,  saving  to 
the  fatter  and  mother,  respectively,  their  rights  in  the  estates  of  all  the  said  children, 
as  provided  heretofore,  in  like  manner  as  if  all  had  been  legitimate. 
Sec.  1346.  Property  of  illegitimate  child;  descent  of. — If  any  ille^timate  child  rfiall 
inbArtiAA  intestate  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  his 

laaATttaao*.  mother,  or  in  case  of  her  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 

Sec.  7155.  Marriage  by  unauthorized  per9on;  effect  of. — ^  ♦  *   Illegitimate  children 
-^  ...     ^.  liecome  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents 

^  with  each  other. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  Intimate  or  illegiti- 
mate.    (Sec.  5435.) 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  law. — ''Child"  includes  an  illegitimate 
child  legitimated  prior  to  the  injury.  (Sec.  6604-3,  as  amended  by  Laws  1917,  ch. 
120,  sec.  1.) 
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WEST  vmomu. 

Barnes'  Code,  1916. 
Ch.  78.    Descent  and  distribation. 

Section  5.  Bastards  inherit  from  mother. — Baatards  shall  be  capable  of  inheriting 
inhAritAAM  *^^  transmitting  inheritance  on  the  part  of  their  mother,  as  if 

lawfi^lly  begotten. 
Sec.  C.  Legitimation  of  children  by  marriage. — If  a  man,  ha\dng  had  a  child  or 

children  by  a  woman,  shall  afterwards  intermarry  with  her,  such 
i^egi       tion.  child  or  children,  or  their  descendants,  if  recognized  by  him 

before  or  after  the  marriage,  shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 
Sec.  7.  Issiies  of  marriages  void  or  dissolved. — The  issues  of  marriages  deemed 

--  , . ,  _         null  in  law,  or  dissolved  by  a  court,  shall  nevertheless  be  legiti- 

Vold  aamages.       ^^^^^ 

Ch.  80.    Maintenance  of  illegitimate  children. 

Sec  1.  Accusation — Examination — WarrarU — Recognizance — Proceedings  by  married 

woman. — Any  unmarried  woman  may  go  before  a  justice  of  the 
c^lnes!"**'^      ^'°'  county  in  Which  she  has  resided  for  tiie  preceding:  year,  and 

accuse  any  person  of  being  the  father  of  a  bastard  child  of  which 
she  has  been  delivered.  The  said  justice  shall  examine  her  under  oath,  and  reduce 
her  examination  to  writing  and  sign  it.  On  such  examination,  imlees  the  child  be 
three  years  old  or  upward,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  shaiS 
of,  or  a  constable  in  any  county  where  the  accused  may  be,  requiring  him  to  be 
apprehended  and  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  county  in  which  ne  may  be  found; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  justice  to  require  the  accused  to  enter  into  a  recog- 
nizance,  with  one  or  more  good  securities,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  for  his  appearance  at  the  next 
term  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  warrant  issued,  to  answer  said 
charge,  and  to  abide  by  and  perform  the  order  of  the  court  in  relation  tiiereto.  If  a 
married  woman  live  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband  for  the  space  of  one  year  or 
more,  and  shall  not  at  any  time  during  such  separation,  cohabit  with  her  said  hus- 
band she  may,  if  she  be  delivered  of  a  child  at  any  time  after  the  said  one  year,  and 
while  such  separation  continues,  accuse  any  person,  other  than  her  husband,  of  being 
the  father  of  such  child,  in  like  manner,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  thereupon 
be  had,  as  if  she  were  an  unmarried  woman. 

Sec  2.  ^^kvae— Continuance. — Should  the  court  continue  the  case  at  the  first  or  any 
subsequent  term,  the  recognizance  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  final  judgment, 
unless  the  accused,  if  a  new  recognizance  be  required,  shall  give  the  same  or  be 
committed  to  jail. 

Sec  3.  Proceedings;  in  whose  najne  conducted. — ^After  such  accusation  shall  have 
been  made,  proceedings  thereupon  may  be  had  in  the  name  of  the  w(»nan  or,  if  the 
court  so  order,  in  the  name  of  the  county  court. 

Sec  4.  Trial — Jury — Order  for  support — BoTid — Commitment — Discharge — Costs.— li 
the  accused  appear  and  plead  not  guilty,  the  issue  shall  be  tried  bj^  a  jury,  if  not 
waived  by  the  parties,  and  if  he  be  found  guilty,  the  court  shall  order  him  to  pay  to  the 
county  court  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  such  sums  as  it  may  deem  proper  for 
each  year,  until  such  time  as  the  court  may  appoint,  unless  it  sooner  die;  and  shall 
order  the  father  to  give  a  bond  in  such  penalty  and  with  such  sureties  as  it  may  deem 
sufficient  for  the  peiformance  of  said  order;  and  shall  order  him  to  jail  imtil  sucn  bond 
be  given  in  the  court  or  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved 
by  the  court  or  clerk,  or  the  woman  and  the  said  coimty  coitft  consent  to  his  dischai^e, 
of  until  he  be  discharged  by  an  order  of  the  circuit  court  or  county  court,  the  court 
being  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  can  not  pay  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  give  the 
bond  required,  or  he  be  otherwise  legally  discharged;  and  if  found  not  guiltv  by  the 
jury,  he  shall  be  discharged,  and  slmll  recover  his  costs  against  the  party  in  whose 
name  the  proceedings  are  had. 

Sec  5.  Recovery  on  bond. — As  often  as  the  condition  of  such  bond  is  broken, 
a  motion  may  be  made  before  the  ciicuit  court  of  the  county  and  judgment  may 
be  given  in  the  name  of  the  county  court,  against  the  said  father  and  bis  sureties, 
and  as:ain8t  his  and  their  personal  representatives,  for  the  money  due,  with  lawful 
interest  thereon  irom  the  time  or  times  when  the  same  ought  to  have  been  |>aid. 

Sec  6.  Prosecuting  atlonutf  to  apptar  for  complainant — Fee. — ^The  prosecutinor  att  ^ 
ney  foi  the  county  shall  appear  on  behalf  of  the  woman  or  of  the  county  court  in 
every  case  under  this  chapter,  and  if  judgment  be  given  against  the  father,  tiiere  shall 
be  in(  luded  in  the  costs  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  to  said  attorney. 


I 
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Iaw9  of  1917,  eb.  51.  An  act  rotating  to  desertioii  or  nonsupFOrt  of  wife  and  cbildmi,  providing  punish- 
ment tlierefor,  directing  payment  ior  support  of  wife  or  children,  and  authorizing  extradition  oi  persons 
accused  of  its  violation 

Sec.  1.  Any  hueband  who  shall,  without  just  cause,  desert  or  wilfully  neglect  or 

refuse  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  wife  in 
nonSSp^t!***  deetitute  or  necessitous  circumstances;  or  any  parent  who  shall, 

without  lawful  excuse,  desert  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  or  her  (legitimate  or  illegitimate)  child  or 
children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pimished  by  a 
fine  not  excee<]bng  five  hundred  dollais,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year  with  hard  labor,  or  both;  and  if  a  fine  be  imposed  and  not  paid, 
the  court  may  also  direct  the  county  court  to  cause  such  husband  oi  parent  to  labor 
on  the  roads  or  other  public  improvements  of  the  county,  for  which  it  shall  allow 
the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  cents  or  more  than  one  doUai  per  day  (but  such  allowance 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  fine  or  part  of  the  sentence  of  the  court),  and  such  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  by  the  county  court  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian,  curator,  custo- 
dian or  triLstee  of  the  said  minor  child  or  children,  as  the  circuit  court  may  order. 

Sec.  2.  Proceedings  under  this  act  may  be  instituted  upon  complaint  made  under 
oath  or  affirmation  by  the  wife  or  child  or  children,  or  b>[  any  other  person.  Juvenile 
courts  shall  have  original  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  circuit,  intermediate  and 
criminal  courts,  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

The  complaint  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  bo  sufificient  if  it  be  in  form  or  effect 
as  follows: 

state  ofWest  Virginia,  Count v  of to  wit: upon  oath  complains  that  on  the  ..., 

day  01 19. .,  and  from  said  date  to  the  date  of  this  complaint,  in  the  said  county did 

without  just  cause  (her^  state  some  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  mentioned  in  section  one  of  tliis  act)  and 

the  said therefore  prays  that  the  said may  be  apprehended  and  held  to  answer 

the  said  complaint,  and  dealt  in  relation  thereto  as  the  law  may  require. 


On  the  ....  day  of 19..  the  said made  oath  o  the  truth  oi  the  .oregoing  complaint 

before  the  undersigned. 


Judge  of  the Court  o  County,  West  Virginia. 

The  clerk  shall  enter  said  complaint  in  the  record  book  of  the  juvenile  court  of  said 
county,  and  the  court  or  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  shall  make  an  order  reciting  the 
grounds  of  the  complaint,  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  against  whom  said  complaint  is 
made  and  shall  issue  a  wanant  directed  to  the  sheriff^ofsaid  county  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  such  person,  and  said  warrant  shall  be  sufiicient  if  in  form  or  effect  as  follows: 

state  ol  West  Virginia,  County  of ,  to  wit : 

To  the  sheriff  of  said  county: 

Whereas ol  said  county,  has  this  day  made  complaint  and  given  information  on  oath  before 

the  undersigned,  that of  said  county,  on  the  ....  day  of 19..,  and  from  said  date  to  the 

date  of  said  complaint,  in  said  county,  did  without  just  cause  (here  set  out  the  grounds  mentioned  in  said 
complaint).    These  are  therefore,  in  the  name  oi  the  State  of  West  Vhginia,  to  command  you  forthwith 

to  apprehend  and  bring  said into  court  or  before  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  to  answer  the 

said  complaint,  and  to  oe  furtho-  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  this..'.,  day  of ,19.... 

Judge  of  the Court  of County,  Vfesi  Virginia. 

Sec.  3^  At  anv  time  before  the  trial,  upon  petition  of  the  complainant  and  upon 
notice  to  the  defendant,  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  may  enter  such  tem- 
porary order  aa  may  seem  just,  providing  for  the  support  of  the  deserted  wife  or  chil- 
dren, or  both  pendente  lite^  and  may  punish  for  violation  of  such  order  as  for  contempt. 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  trial,  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant;  or  at  the  trial,  on  entry 
of  a  plea  of  guilty;  or  after  conviction,  instead  of  imposing  the  penalty  hereinbefore 
provided,  or  in  addition  thereto,  the  court  in  its  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  the  financial  ability  or  earning  capacity  of  the  defendant,  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to  change  by  the  court  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  directing  the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  periodically  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian,  curator  or  custodian  of  the  said  minor 
chilcl  or  children,  or  to  an  organization  or  individual,  approved  by  the  court  as  trustee, 
and  to  release  the  defendant  from  custody  on  probation,  upon  his  or  her  entering  into 
a  recognizance,  with  or  without  surety,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof  in 
vacation  may  order  and  approve.  The  condition  of  the  recognizance  shall  be  such 
(liat  if  the  defendant  shall  make  his  or  her  personal  appearance  in  court  whenever 
c.'Jcred  to  do  so,  and  shall  further  comply  with  the  terms  of  surh  oi'der  oi  support, 
or  at  any  subsequent  modiQcation  thereof,  then  such  recognizance  shall  be  void, 
ouicrwise  in  full  force  and  effect. 
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Sec.  5.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  by  information  and  due  proof  under  oath  that  the 
defendant  has  violated  the  terms  of  such  order,  it  may  forthwith  proceed  with  the  trial 
of  the  defendant  under  the  original  chai^,  or  sentence  him  or  ner  under  the  original 
conviction,  or  enforce  the  suspended  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  ^  for- 
feiture of  a  recognizance,  and  enforcement  thereof  by  execution,  Uie  sum  recoverf>d 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  wife,  or  to  the 
guardian,  curator,  custodian  or  trustee  of  the  said  minor  child  or  children,  as  the 
court  may  order. 

Sec.  6.  No  other  or  greater  evidence  shall  be  required  to  prove  the  marriage  of  such 
husband  and  wife,  or  that  the  defendant  is  the  father  or  mother  of  such  child  or  children . 
than  is  or  shal  I  be  required  to  prove  such  facts  in  a  civil  action .  In  no  prosecution  under 
this  act  shall  any  existing  statute  or  nile  of  law  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial communications  between  husband  and  wife  apply,  and  both  husband  and  wife 
shall  be  competent  and  compellable  witnesses  to  testify  against  each  other  to  any  and 
all  relevant  matters^  including  the  fact  of  such  marriage,  and  the  parentage  of  such 
child  or  children.  Proof  of  the  desertion  of  such  wife,  child  or  children  in  destitute 
or  necessitous  circumstances,  or  neglect  or.  refusal  to  provide  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  such  wife,  child  or  children  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such 
desertion,  neglect  or  refusal  is  willful. 

Sec  7.  An  offense  under  this  act  shall  be  held  to  have  been  committed  in  any 
county  in  which  such  husband,  parent,  wife,  child  or  children  may  be  at  the  time  such 
CO  1  plaint  is  made.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  court,  in  any  case  in  which 
ap  «lication  is  properly  made  by  the  oflScers  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  law, 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  extraditing  any  person,  charged  with  an  offense  un- 
der this  act,  who  has  gone  to  another  State.  y 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  be  so  interpreted  and  construed  as  to  effectuate  its  general 
purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  those  States  which  enact  it. 

Sec  9.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

wiscoNsm. 

Etatutes  1917. 

Sectiok  1500.  Legal  seltlemenU. — ^Legal  settlements  may  be  acquired  in  any  town, 

so  as  to  oblige  such  town  to  relieve  and  support  the  persons  ac- 
Residence.  quiring  the  same  in  case  they  are  poor  and  stand  in  need  of  relief, 

as  follows: 

(o)  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother  at  the 

time  of  their  birth  if  she  then  have  any  within  the  State;  but  neither  legitimate  nor 

illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  settlement  by  birth  in  the  place  where  they  were 

born  unless  their  parent  or  parents  had  a  settlement  therein  at  the  time. 

Sec  1530.  Prooeedings  on  complaint. — On  complaint  bein^  made  to  any  justice  of 

the  peace  by  any  female  who  shall  be  delivered  of  a  bastard  child 

cwium"*"^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^^  ^^  pregnant  with  a  child  which,  if  born  alive,  may  be 

a  bastard,  accusmg  any  person  of  being  the  father  of  such  child  the 
justice  shall  take  such  complaint  in  writing,  under  the  oath  of  such  female,  and  shall 
thereupon  issue  his  warrant  against  the  person  accused,  directed  to  the  sherifif  or  any 
constable  of  his  cpunty,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  bring  such  accused  person  before 
the  justice  to  answer  such  complaint. 

Sec  1531.  Proceedings  on  return  of  warrant. — On  the  return  of  such  warrant,  if  the 
accused  be  in  custody  or  shall  appear,  the  justice  shall  examine  the  complainant  under 
oath  respecting  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  accused  may  cross-examine  her  and 
put  any  question  necessary  for  his  defense.  Witnesses  may  be  examined  on  behalf^ 
either  partv.  All  testimony  taken  and  proceedings  had  shall  be  reduced -to  writing; 
the  proceedings  for  cause  shown  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  not  exceeding 
ten  days  at  any  one  time;  and  on  sudi  adjournment  the  accused  may  be  recognized 
for  his  appearance  for  such  examination  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollM  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  with  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice,  and 
in  default  thereof  he  shall  be  committed,  pending  such  examination,  to  the  county 
jail.  The  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  a  removal  of  such  action  as  in  criminal  exam- 
nation  before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Sec  1532.  Discharge  oj  accused. — If  the  accused  person  shall  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid 
to  the  female  complaining  such  sum  of  money  or  other  property  as  she  may  agree  to 
receive  in  full  satisfaction  and  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  supervisors  of  the  town,  of 
which  a^eement  and  approval  the  justice  shall  make  a  memorandum  on  his  docket, 
and  shall  also  give  boncTs  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  justice,  to  the 
town  in  which  she  shall  reside,  or  if  she  shall  reside  in  a  county  which  has  abofished  the 
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distinction  between  county  poor  and  town  poor,  to  such  county,  conditioned  to  secure 
and  indemnify  Buch  town  (or  county,  as  the  case  may  be)  from  all  charges  for  ^o 
maintenance  of  such  child,  and  shall  also  pay  all  expenses,  if  any,  incurr^  by  such 
town  or  county  for  the  lying-in  and  the  support  and  attendance  upon  the  mother 
during  her  sickness  and  the  costs  of  prosecution  and  further  conditioned  to  support 
and  maintain  such  child  until  it  is  sixteen  years  of  age  the  justice  shall  discharge  such 
accused  perscm. 

Sec  1533.  Recognisance  and  commitment. — In  case  any  person  accused  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  and  there  is  probablo 
cause  to  believe  the  accused  person  guilty  the  justice  shall  bind  such  person  in  a 
recognizance  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  justice,  in  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  to  appear  at  th<> 
next  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  proper  county,  and  from  time  to  time  thexeafU^r 
until  final  judgment,  to  answer  the  said  complaint  and  to  abide  the  order  of  said 
court  thereon;  and  on  hia  neglect  or  refusal  to  find  such  seciu'ity  the  justice  shall 
cause  him  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail,  there  to  be  held  to  answer  to  such  com- 
plaint; and  such  justice  shall  thereupon  certify  and  return  the  examination  and  all 
testimony  so  taken  before  him  with  all  process  and  -papers  in  the  case  to  the  clerk  oC 
said  court.  In  case  any  examination  has  been  had  as  pro\ided  by  law,  and  the  person 
complained  of  has  been  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  raise  a  proba- 
bility of  his  guilt,  and  the  district  attorney  shall  atferwards  discover  admissible 
evidence  sufficient,  in  his  judgment,  to  convict  the  person  diBchareed,  he  may,  not- 
withstajidinff  such  discharge,  cause'another  complaint  to  be  made  oefore  any  officer 
authorized  by  law  to  make  such  examination,  and  thereupon  another  arrest  and 
examination  shall  be  had. 

Sec.  1533a.  Change  of  venue. — ^AU  cases  begun  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  action  is  properly  commenced  unless  it  snail 
^pear  to  the  satisfaction  o&  the  court  by  affidavit  that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  can 
not  be  had  in  such  county,  in  which  case  the  court  may  direct  that  the  accused  be 
tried  in  some  adjoining  county  where  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  can  be  had,  tiio 
accused  shall  be  entitl^  to  a  change  of  venue  but  once  and  no  more. 

Sbc.  1533b.  Jwitdiction  of  hastaray  actions. — Any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  in 
vacation  as  well  as  in  open  court,  and  all  court  commissioners,  except  in  counties 
containing  cities  having  >  population  of  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  or  more,  shall 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  con^plaints  and  pro- 
ceedings arising  under  chapter  64  of  the  statutes. 

Sec.  1533m.  Bastardy — Prosecution  and  costs — No  fees  for  ooimsel  or  witnesses. — 1.  It 
shall  be  Uie  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  appear  and  prosecute  in  all  bastardy 
proceediiigs  in  the  trial  court  and,  whenever  notified  and  requested  by  the  justico 
or  magistrate,  at  the  preliminary  examination,  and  the  rule  for  the  taxation  and  pay- 
ment of  costs  therein  shall  be  the  same  as  in  criminal  proceedings  and  actions:  rro^ 
vided,  That  the  provisions  of  se€tion[8]  4062  and  4713  of  the  statutes  shall  not  apply. 

2.  In  counties  having  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand  or  more  according  to 
the  last  State  or  nationid  census,  the  district  attorney  or  an  assistant  district  attorney, 
shall  appear  and  prosecute  all  bastardy  cases  at  the  preliminary  examinations  in  jus- 
tice  courts  and  at  the  trial  court.  No  agreement  or  settlement  of  any  bastardy  pro* 
ceedings  in  any  such  county  shall  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the  custrict  attorney 
or  an  assistant  district  attorney. 

Sec  1534.  Continuance — Bail. — If  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  to  which  the  accused 
is  recognized  or  to  which  the  venue  has  been  changed  the  complainant  shall 
not  have  been  delivered  or  shall  not  be  able  to  attend,  or  if  at  any  time  there 
shall  be  any  other  sufficient  reason  therefor  the  court  may  order  a  continuance  o£ 
the  cause  from  term  to  term  as  shall  be  judged  necessary.  If  the  sureties  in  the  re- 
cognizance shall  at  any  term  of  court  object  to  being  any  longer  held  liable  or  if  the 
court  shall  for  any  cause  deem  it  proper  such  court  may  order  a  new  recognizance  to 
be  taken  and  the  defendant  shall  be  committed  until  he  gives  such  new  recognizance . 

Note. — ^The  court  may  appoint  counsel  to  assist  the  district  attorney  in  bastardy 
cases.    (Sec.  750.2.) 

Sec.  1535.  Drial — Evidence — Judgment. — Upon  the  trial  of  the  cause  the  issue  shall  l>o 
whether  the  accused  is  euilty  or  not  guilty;  and  if  the  mother  of  the  bastard  be  dead 
her  examination  taken  before  the  justice  may  be  read  in  evidence,  and  in  all  cases  it 
diall  be  read  when  demanded  by  the  accused.  If  the  accused  shall  be  found  euilty 
or  shall  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusation  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of 
such  child  and  shall  stand  chargeable  with  its  future  maintenance  in  such  sum  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  'direct  and  also  for  all  expenses  incurred  by  Rich 
town  or  county  or  by  the  mother  of  such  child  for  the  lying-in  and  attendance  of  the 
mother  during  her  sickness  and  also  for  the  care  and  support  of  such  child  since  ita 
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birth  and  until  it  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  for  the  coBia  of  the  prcee- 
cution.  All  which  matters  shall  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  court  and  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  judgment. 

•  Sec.  1536.  Bond  or  commitment. — If  the  person  so  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of 
such  child  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  proper  town  or  county  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
sureties  as  shall  oe  approved  by  the  court,  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  sudi 
judgment  and  the  payment  of  all  sums  ordered  thereby  to  be  paicl  aa  therein  directed, 
and  shall  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution  and  any  sums  adjudged  then  to  be  paid,  he 
shall  be  discharged;  otherwise  he  shall  be  committed  to  me  county  jail  until  he 
shall  comply  wiu  and  perform  such  judgment  or  shall  be  otherwise  disdiaiged  accord- 
ing to  law.  In  counties  havino;  and  maintaining  a  house  of  correction,  or  workhouse 
the  commitment  may  be  to  the  nouse  of  correction  or  workhouse  of  said  county  instead 
of  to  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  1537.  When  and  how  discharged. — Any  person  who  shall  have  been  so  impris- 
oned ninety  days  may  apply  for  his  discharge  from  imprisonment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  discharge  from  imprisonment  of  persons  confined  in  jail  upon 
executions  against  the  person;  but  notice  of  the  application  for  such  discharge  shall 
be  given  to  the  complainant,  if  living  within  the  State,  and  also  to  the  chairman  of 
the  proper  town  or  county  board  at  least  fifteen  days  before  such  application  for 
discharge  is  made. 

Sec  1538.  Execution. — The  court,  upon  motion  by  the  mother  of  such  child  or  of  any 
town  or  county  interested  may,  from  time  to  time,  order  execution  to  issue  against 
the  defendant  and  his  sureties  in  any  bond  given  as  aforesaid  to  secure  the  perfOTm- 
ance  of  any  such  judgments,  or  against  a  defendant  who  shall  have  been  discharged 
under  the  preceding  section  for  such  sum  as  may  at  any  time  become  due  thereon 
and  remain  unpaid. 

Sec  1539.  Prosecution  by  officers. — When  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  commences 
any  such  proceeding  and  fails  to  prosecute  the  same  the  supervisors  of  the  proper 
town  or  proper  officers  of  the  county  in  which  the  distinction  between  town  and 
county  poor  has  been  abolished  or  any  person  interested  in  the  support  of  such  baks- 
tard  may  prosecute  tlie  proceedings  commenced  by  the  mother  to  final  judgment. 

Sec  1540.  Inquiry  by  officers. — I!  any  female  shall  be  delivered  of  a  bastard  child 
which  is  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  shall  be  pregnant  of  a  child  likely 
to  be  borne  a  bastard  and  to  become  a  public  charge,  any  member  of  the  town  board 
in  a  town,  village  board  in  a  village,  common  council  in  a  city  or  superintendent  or 
commissioner  of  poor  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  poor  in  any  such  town, 
village  or  city  wherein  such  female  shall  reside,  or  in  case  she  shall  reside  in  a  county 
which  has  abolished  the  distinction  between  county  poor  and  town  poor,  any  member 
of  the  county  board  or  any  superintendent  of  the  county  poor  thereof  may,  if  they 
deem  proper,  apply  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  same  county ,who  shall  there- 
upon examine  such  female  on  oath  respecting  the  father  of  such  child,  the  time  when 
and  the  place  where  such  child  was  begotten  and  as  to  such  other  circumstances  as 
he  may  aecm  necessary;  and  such  justice  shall  reduce  such  examination  to  writing 
and  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  without  further  or  formal  complaint,  to  appre- 
hend the  reputed  father,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon  and  with 
the  like  effects  as  are  hereinbefore  provided  in  cases  of  complaint  made  by  such  female. 

Sec  1541.  Warrant — Attendance  of  female. — ^Any  warrant  issued  under  this  chapter 
may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  this  State;  ana  in  all  cases  said  town  and  county 
supervisors,  superintendentfl  of  county  poor  and  the  accused  may  compel  the  said 
female  to  attend  and  testify  the  same  as  witnesses  in  other  cases. 

Sec  1542.  Compromise. — The  chairman  of  the  town,  president  of  the  village  or 
mayor  of  the  city  wherein  any  such  female  shall  reside,  or  county  superintenaents 
of  poor  in  such  counties  as  may  have  abolished  the  distinction  between  town  and 
county  poor,  shall  have  power  to  make  such  compromise  or  arrangement  with  the 
putative  father  of  any  bastard  child  in  any  such  town,  city,  village  or  county  relative* 
to  the  support  of  such  child  as  they  shall  deem  equitable  and  just;  and  thereupon 
may  discharge  such  putative  father  from  all  liability  for  the  support  of  such  bastard. 

Sec.  2273.  Property  of  illegitimate  child. — If  any  illegitimate  child  shall  die  intes- 

I  h   itftnce  ^^^'  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  his  mother; 

°  *'         *  or  in  case  of  her  decease,  to  her  heirs  at  law. 

Sec  2274.  Heirship  of  ille^itimales. — Every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  considered 

as  heir  of  tlie  pei-son  who  shall,  \n  writing  signed  in  the  presence  of 
taheritaSoi.    **  "     ^  competent  witness,  have  acknowledge!  himself  to  be  the  f^er 

of  such  child  or  who  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  such  ^ther  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1530  to  1542,  inclusive,  of  tJie  statutes,  or  who  shall  admit  in 
open  court  that  he  is  such  father,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  considere^l  as  heir  of  his 
mother,  and  shall  inherit  his  or  her  estate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
eame  manner  as  if  he  had,  been  born  in  lawful  wedlocK;  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed 
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to  claim,  as  representinfi;  his  fatKer  or  mother  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her  kin- 
(hed,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  unless  before  his  death  he  shall  have  been  legitimated 
by  the  marriage  of  his  parents  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  (As  amended  by 
Laws  1917,  ch.  218.  > 

Sec.  2339n-24.  Removal  of  impediments  to  subsequent  marriages. — If  a  person  during 

the  lifetime  of  a  husband  or  wife  with  whom  the  marriage  is  in 
^^'  force,  enters  into  a  subsequent  marriage  contract  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  section  2339n-l,  and  the  parties  thereto  live  together  there- 
after as  husband  and  wife^  and  such  subsequent  marria^^e  contract  was  entered 
into  by  one  of  the  parties  in  good  faith,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  former  husband 
or  wife  was  dead,  or  that  the  former  marriage  had  been  annulled,  or  dissolved 
by  a  divorce,  or  without  knowleige  of  such  former  marriage,  they  shall,  after 
the  impediment  to  their  marriage  has  been  removed  bv  the  death  or  divorce  of  the 
other  party  to  such  former  marriage,  if  they  continue  to  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  be  held  to  have  been  legally  married 
from  and  after  the  removal  of  such  impediment,  and  the  issue  of  such  subsoquent 
marriage  shall  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  issue  of  both  parents.  (Addod  by 
Law8l917,  ch.  218.) 

Sec  2339n-26.  Legilimation  of  child  by  marriage. — In  any  and  every  case  whore 

LAdtixnation.  father  and  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  or  children  shall 

^  lawfully  intermarry,   such  child  or  children  shall  thereby  be- 

come legitimated  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legitimacy  as  if  they 
had  been  born  during  the  wedlock  of  their  parents;  and  this  section  shall  be  taken 
to  apply  to  all  cases  prior  to  its  date,  as  well  as  those  subsequent  thereto:  Pro- 
vided,  'that  no  estate  already  vested  shall  be  divested  by  section  2274  and  sections 
2339n-l  to  2339n'27,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes.  The  issue  of  all  marriages  declared 
null  in  law  shall,  nevertheless,  be  legitimate.    (Added  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  218.) 

Sec.  4585.  Concealing  death  of  bastard. — Anv  woman  who  shall  conceal  the  death 

of  any  issue  of  her  body  which,  if  born  alive,  would  be  a  bastard 

birth^anddeatliB ^'   ^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  known  whether  such  issue  was  born  alive 

or. not  or  whether  it  was  not  murdered,  shall  be  punished  by  im« 
prisonmcnt  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  vear  nor  less  than  six  months,  or  by 
line  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  nor  less  tnan  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4587.  Aband&nrnent  of  young  child. — ^Any  person  having  the  custody  of  any  child 

under  the  a^e  of  six  years  who  shall  expose  such  child  in  any 

Abandonment.  highway  or  m  any  other  place,  with  intent  to  abandon  it,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  three  years  nor  less 
than  one  year,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec  4587c.  'Abandonment  of  child  or  mfe — Penalty. — 1.  Any  person  who  shall,  with- 
out j ust  cause,  desert  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  ifor  the 

Abandoanunt  and  gupport  and  maintenance  of  his  wife  in  destitute  or  necessitous 
nonsnpport.  circumstances;  or  any  person  who  shall,  without  lawful  excuse, 

desert  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
his  or  her  legitima^  or  ill^timate  minor  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,  county  jail  or  in  the  county  workhouse  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  the  parent  of  any  illegitimate  child  or  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to 
provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  illegitimate  child  or  children: 
Provided,  That  the  parent  of  any  illegitimate  child  w^ho  shall  have  made  provision  for 
the  support  of  such  child  by  giving  bond,  or  by  settlement  with  the  proper  officers  in 
Accorda,nce  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  64  of  the  statutes,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

2.  Proceedings  under  this  section  may  be  instituted  upon  complaint  made  under 
oath  or  affirmation  by  the  wife  or  child  or  children,  or  either  of  them,  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  organization,  against  any  person  guilty  of  either  of  the  above- 
named  offenees. 

3.  At  any  time  before  trial,  upon  petition  of  the  complainant  and  upon  notice  to 
the  defendant,  the  court,  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  may  enter  such  temporary 
order  as  may  seem  just,  providing  for  support  of  the  deserted  wife  or  children,  or  both, 
pendente  lite,  and  may  punish  for  violation  of  such  order  as  for  contempt. 

4.  Before  the  trial,  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  or  at  the  trial,  on  entry  of  a 
plea  of  guilty,  or  after  conviction,  instead  of  imposing  the  penalty  hereinbefore  pro- 
vide.! or  in  addition  thereto,  the  court  in  its  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  financial  ability  or  earning  cai>acity  uf  the  defendant,  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to  change  by  the  court  from  time  to 
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time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  directinf^  the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  to  the  wife  or  to  the  guardian,  curator  or  cus- 
todian of  the  said  minor  child  or  children,  or  to  an  organization  or  individual  approve-i 
by  the  court  as  trustee;  and  shall  also  have  the  power  to  release  the  defendant  from  cus- 
tody on  probation  for  the  period  so  fixed,  upon  his  or  her  entering  into  a  recognizance, 
with  or  witliout  surety,  in  such  sunt  as  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  may  or- 
d  or  and  approve.  The  cond ition  o f  the  recognizance  shall  be  such  that  if  the  defenaan t 
shall  make  nis  or  her  personal  appearance  in  court  whenever  ordered  to  do  so,  and  shall 
forUior  comply  with  the  terms  of  such  order  of  support,  or  of  any  subsequent  modifi- 
cation thereof,  then  such  recognizance  shall  be  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and  effect. 

5.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  by  information  and  due  proof  under  oath,  that  at  any  time 
during  said  period  of  two  years  the  defendant  has  violated  the  term  of  such  order,  it 
may  forthwith  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  defendant  under  the  original  charge,  or 
sentence  hyn  or  her  under  the  original  conviction,  or  enforce  the  suspended  sentence, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  of  forfeiture  of  recognizance,  and  enforcement  thereof  by 
execution,  the  sum  recovered  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  paid,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian,  curator,  custodian  or  trustee  of  the  said  minor 
child  or  children. 

6.  No  other  or  greater  evidence  shall  be  require  i  to  prove  the  marris^e  of  such  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  that  the  defendant  is  the  father  or  mother  of  such  child  or  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  ill^itimate,  than  is  or  shall  be  reauired  to  prove  such  facts  in  a 
civil  action.  In  no  prosecution  under  this  section  shall  any  existing  statute  or  rule 
of  law  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  confidential  communications  between  husband  and 
wife  apply,  and  both  husband  and  wife  shall  be  competent  and  compellable  witnesses 
to  testily  against  each  other  to  any  and  all  relevant  matters,  including  the  fact  of  such 
qiarriage  and  the  parentage  of  such  child  or  children:  Provided,  That  neither  shall  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  incriminating  himself  or  herself,  proof  of  the  desertion  of 
such  wife,  child  or  children  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances  or  of  neglect  or 
refusal  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  wife,  child  or  children  shall 
be  prima  uicia  evidence  that  such  desertion,  neglect  or  refusal  is  willful. 

-  Note  on  birth  registration. — Certificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimalo 
(1022-30).  If  child  is  born  out  of  wedlock  and  thereafter  proceeding  are  had  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1530  to  1542  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  and  m  such  proceedings 
the  paternity  of  such  child  determined,  such  child  shall  be  given  the  name  of  such 
father  in  said  report  (1022-30,  added  by  amendment,  June  18,  1915). 

Note  on  adoption  law. — ^The  ille^timate  mother  is  recognized  in  the  consent 
requirement.    (Sec.  4022.) 

WYOMING. 

Compiled  Statutes,  1910. 

Section  3941.  Legitimacy  of  children  presumed. — A  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery 

committed  by  the  wife,  shall  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the 
•nd^SToroe"^*'**  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  marriage,  but  the  legitimacy  of  such  children  if  ques- 
tioned may  be  determined  by  tne  court  upon  proofe  in  the  case, 
and  in  every  case  the  legitimacy  of  all  children  begotten  before  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  shall  be  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

Sec.  3942.  Certain  divorces  not  to  affect  legitimacy  of  children, — ^ITpon  the  dissolution 
of  a  marriage  on  account  of  the  nonage,  insanity  or  idiocy  of  cither  party,  the  issue 
of  the  marria^  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  all  respects,  the  legitimate  issue  of  tiie  parent, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was  capable  of  contracting,  or  if  neither  parent  be 
of  age,  then  of  the  oldest  parent. 

Sec  3943.  Divorce  because  of  prior  mmriage—Form  of  decree — Leqilimacy  of  children. — 
When  a  marriage  is  dissolved  on  account  of  a  prior  marriage  dt  either,  and  it  shall 
appear  that  the  second  marria^  was  contracted  in  good  faith  and  with  the  full  belief  of 
the  parties  that  the  former  wife  or  husband  was  dead,  or  that  one  of  the  parties  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  other  had  a  wife  or  husband  living,  the  fact  shall  be  stated 
in  the  decree  of  divorce  or  nullity,  and  the  issue  of  such  second  marriage  bom  or 
begotten  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  parent  who  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was  capable  of  contracting. 

Sec  3944.  When  issue  deemed  illegitimate. — Upon  the  dissolution  by  decree  of  nul- 
lity of  any  marriage  that  is  prohibited  on  account  of  consanguinity  between  the 
parties,  the  issue  oi  the  marriage  shall  be  deemed  to  be  illegitimate. 

Sec  5731.  Illegiiimate  children;  inheritance  by. — Illegitimate  children  shall  inherit 

the  same  as  those  bom  in  wedlock,  if  the  parents  subsequently 
h^rttjSS.   "  intermarry,  and  such  children  be  recognized  after  such  inter- 

marriage by  the  father,  to  be  his  illegitimate  children,  inherit 
from  the  mother  and  the  mother  from  the  children. 
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Szc.  5732.  Divorce  not  to  affect  inheritance. — Divorcee  of  husband  and  wife  shall 

not  affect  the  right  of  children  personally  together,  to  inherit 
DiTorM.  their  property. 

Sec.  5733.  Rule  of  descent  from  illegitwude  person. — ^The  rule  of  descent  of  all  prop- 
erty of  wnatsoever  kind  or  nature,  real  and  personal,  of  any  bastard 
Ikiherttaiics.  ^^  illegitimate  person  d>ing  intestate  in  tnis  State,  and  leaving 

propert)^  and  effects  therein,  shall  be  as  follows,  to- wit:  On  the  death  of  any  such 
person  intestate,  his  or  her  property,  estate  and  effects,  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in, 
the  widow  or  surviving  husband  and  children,  as  the  property  and  effects  of  other 
persons,  in  like  cases.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  illegitimate  person  leaving 
no  children  or  decendants  of  a  child  or  children,  then  the  whole  property  and  estate, 
rights,  credits  and  effects  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in  the  widow  or  surviving  hus- 
band. In  case  of  any  such  illegitimate  person  leaving  no  widow,  surviving  husband 
or  descedants,  then  the  property  and  estate  of  such  person  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in, 
the  mother  and  her  children,  and  their  descendants;  to  the  mother  one-half  and  the 
other  half  held  to  be  equally  divided  between  her  children  and  their  descendants,  the 
descendants  of  a  child  taking  the  share  of  the  deceased  parent  or  ancestors.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  any  such  illegitimate  person  leaving  no  heirs,  as  above  provided,  then 
the  pronerty  and  effects  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature,  shall  pa^  to,  and  vest  in,  the 
next  of  Kin  to  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  estate 
of  a  legitimate  person,  would  by  law,  pass  to  the  next  of  kin. 

Sec.  5739.  Parents  joint  guardians — Survivor  innif  dispose  of  custody. — *    »    »    «    • 

Any  unmarried  or  widowed  mother,  whether  of  full  age  or  a  minor,  of  a  child  likel  v 

fliMwttoMhto  *^  ^®  ^^"^  ^^  *  child  imder  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  unmarriea, 

"^^^"^^  may  by  a  written  instrument  duly  acknowledged,  or  last  will  duly 

executed,  dispose  of  tne  custody  and  tuition  of  such  child  during  its  minority,  or  for 
any  less  time,  to  any  proper  person  who  shall,  nevertheless,  be  subject  tob^  removed 
as  such  guardian  of  the  person,  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  for  failure  to 
discharge  such  trust.     (As  amended  by  Laws  1915,  en.  143.) 

Sec  6371.  Complaint  and  warrant  for  arrest. — ^\^^hen  an  unmarried  woman  who  has 

been  delivered  of,  or  is  pregnant  with  a  bastard  child,  makes 
^J^ff^naey  pro-  ^ompteint  thereof  in  writing,  under  oath,  before  any  justice  of  the 

peace,  charging  a  person  with  being  thefadier  of  such  chifd,  the 
justice  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  sheriff  or  constable  of  this 
State,  commanding  him  to  pursue  and  arrest  such  accused  person  in  anjr  county  in 
the  State  and  bring  him  fortnwith  before  the  justice  to  answer  the  complaint. 

S^c.  6372.  Examination  of  the  complainant. — Upon  the  return  of  the  warrant  tho 
justice  shall  examine  the  complainant,  under  oatn,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
respecting  the  cause  of  her  complaint;  the  accused  shall  be  allowed  to  ask  the  com- 
plainant, when  under  oath,  any  question  he  may  think  necessary  for  his  defense,  and 
the  examination  of  the  complainant  by  the  justice,  the  questions  of  the  defendant  and 
the  answers  thereto  by  the  complainant  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  in  the  presenco 
of  the  justice,  and  subscribed  by  the  complainant. 

Sec  6373.  Adjournment  of  examination  arid  bond  to  answer  complaint. — ^The  justice 
may,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  and  upon  good  cause  shown,  continue  the  exami- 
nation for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  upon  the  accused  entering  into  a  recogni- 
zance to  the  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  six  hundred  dollars,  to  appear  and  answer 
the  complaint  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing  thereof,  and  abide  the  order  of  the 
justice. 

Sec  6374.  Compromise  and  bond. — If,  during  the  examination  before  the  justice,  or 
at  any  time  before  judgment  in  the  district  court,  the  accused  pay,  or  secure  to  be  paid 
to  the  complainant,  such  amount  of  money  or  property  as  she  may  agree  to  receive 
in  full  satisfaction,  and  give  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  with  suf- 
ficient surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  justice,  court  or  judge  in  vacation,  conditioned 
-to  save  any  county  within  the  State  free  from  all  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
bastard  cluld,  the  justice,  court  or  judge  in  vacation  shall  discharge  the  accused  from 
custody,  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  prosecution;  but  such  agreement  shall  be 
made  or  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  in  tne  presence  of  the  justice,  court  or  judgo 
in  vacation;  who  shall  thereupon  enter  a  memorandum  thereof  upon  his  docket,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  made  upon  the  journal. 

Sec.  6375.  When  no  compromise  made,  accused  to  be  recognized. — If  no  compromiso 
be  made,  the  justice  before  whom  the  complaint  was  made  shall  bind  the  accused  to 
appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  such  county,  in  a  recognizance 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  with  sufficient  surety  to  be  approved  by  such 
justice,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars,  to  answer  the  accusation  and  abide  the  order  of  the  court,  and  on  neglect  or 
refusal  to  find  such  security,  the  justice  shall  cause  the  accused  to  be  committed  to 
the  jail  of  tho  county,  there  to  be  neld  to  answer  the  complaint. 
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tinio  aacircumstaDCeemayrequire.dirertliutthedolendaiiltopayac*'  -''  ^^  tiertof— 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  ye»ra.  to  the  wife  or  Ui  the  guw'  .  ^^  diBcharRed 
t«diui  of  the  said  minor  child  or  children,  or  to  an  ors^DiEfttion  c    >     ^  ^  ^^pj  ^^^  j^^ 

by  Ihecourt  as  tniBleo;  and  shall  also  htt%-e  the  power  tflreleasp  -'  _,^  ^  ^e  Uken  »nd 
todvonprobationfortheperiodsofixel,  uponhisorher  er.  '  je  oEBce  ot  the  clerk 
wilhorwiUioutBuretv,  insuchsui^.aa  theconrtorajud)f  . 

tier  and  approve.  The  conditionoltherecognizancesb  -  ^ri.— The  juslice  before 
aliall  make  his  or  lier  personttl  appearance  in  court  wh  -  ^-reatter,  file  with  the  clerk 
farther  comply  with  the  tcrmfl  of  such  order  ol  hi'-  ■  ,  (,[  me  proceedings,  together 
cation  thereof,  then  such  recognizance  Bhall  be  ■  ^-r  papers  therein. 

5.  If  the  court  be  Batiafiel  by  information  ft'  -  -Efcct  on  bcmd.—U,  at  the  next 
during  said  j>eriod  o(  two  yeara  the  defeii''  ,  delivered,  or  is  unable  to  attend; 

may  forthwith  proceed  with  the  trial  or  jf_  the  court  may  order  a  continuance 

Hcuience  hyn  or  her  under  the  orieinai  ,|»iratc  aa  a  renewal  of  the  recognizance, 

aa  the  case  may  be.    In  caae  of  forfe'         ;,,  judgment. 

OKoeution,  the  sum  recovered  ma-  ^  jM-dta,  and  ntvi  Tccognhanee.— It  the  euretiea 
in  part,  to  the  wife  ot  to  the  g''  J  jhc  district  court,  surrender  the  accused,  and 
cliild  or  children  '"^^izance,  or  if  the  court  deems  the  recc^niiance 

fi.  No  other  or  greater  ev  * 'Tg  new  recognizance  to  be  taken,  cancel  the  first 
baud  and  wife,  or  Ihattb  'imiaed  until  a  new  recognizance  is  taken, 

whether  legitimate  or  '  '''J/o  app/ar  and/orjeilure  ofrnog^tkana. — If  the  accused 

CIV  il  ftc  ni"  ~]|^  court  lo  which  he  is  recognized,  his  recognizance  shall 

of  law  p  f  1    J  of  gild  ty  be  rendered,  and  jud^^ent  entered  thereon  ai 

wife  apt  ,  '^uunt  of  such  forfeited  recoguizauce  shall  be  applied  in 

tot«9tir  V'P  nJ 

'''*'""*(?'"  ''''  fi^%^  yirmitlfd  to  dt/end. — Before  or  upon  the  hearing  of  the  com- 

Gomji^Ur  .  y  J  'iJ'  fwery  ^^^  ^t"*"  permit  the  accused  to  appear  in  person,  or  by 
Buch  V      ;•  ^     1^^  'defense 

refus'  »"  ^    ,^"^niiir(— 'When  the  accused  pleadsnotguilty  of  the  charge,  before 

bo  be  IB  recognized  to  appear,  or  having  been  rec<«nized,  fails  to 

ill  order  the  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  at  the  trial  ot  such 

(  a  before  the  justice  shall  be  given  in  evidence  by  the  com- 

'  court  u'hm  aeeiucd  adjudged  the  rtpuird  faOttr.—li  the  sccnsed, 
9el,  confess  in  court  that  the  accusation  is  true,  or  if,  upon  the 
m  guilty,  he  shall  be  adjudged  the  reputed  father  of  the  baatard 
clmrged  with  the  maintenance  thereof  in  such  sum  as  the  court 
,  with  theimyment  of  costeof  prosecution;  the  court  shall  require 
I  give  security  to  perform  sucn  order;  and  in  case  he  neglect  or 
>ciuity  and  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  committed 
,  ity,  there  to  remain  except  as  provided  in  the  next  section,  until 

1  order  of  the  court. 

I  utative  father  entitled  to  benefits  of  ■provisions  of  law  relating  to 

^  liicn'  debtors. — Such  putative  father,  after  having  been  confined  in  such  jail  for 
'hp'period  of  three  months  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  provided 
f.  iothe  last  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
M  insolvent  debtors  in  tlie  same  manner  as  persons  imprisoned  for  debt;  but  before 
BUch  putative  father  shall  receive,  or  be  entitled  to  such  benefils,  he  shall  give  at 
least  three  days'  notice  to  the  complainant  or  her  attorney  of  his  intention  to  apply 
(jierefor. 

Sec.  filiS.).  Efffet  of  death  of  mother,  <f  child  iu-inp.— The  death  of  the  mother  shall 
not  abate  the  pro^cculionif  the  child  is  living,  but  a  suggestion  of  the  factshall  be  made, 
and  the  name  of  the  child  substituted  upon  the  record  for  that  of  the  mother,  and  a 
guardian  ad  litem  appointed,  who  shall  not  be  liable  for  coals;  and  in  such  case  the 
testimony  of  the  mother,  reduced  to  writing  before  the  justice,  may  be  read  in  evi- 

.Sec.  6386.  Effect  of  death  of  child  upon  prosecution,  if  mother  be  (ii-ing.— The  death 
of  a  bastard  child  shall  not  be  cause  of  abatement,  or  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  bastardy, 
if  the  mother  be  living;  but  tin-  court  trying  the  cause  shall,  on  conviction,  take  the 
death  into  consideration,  and  (;ive  judgment  for  such  sum  aa  it  deems  just,  the  pay- 
ment of  whii'h,  or  security  theri'for,  may  be  enforced  as  above  providra. 

Sec.  KiST.  U/ion  death  of  child  after  judgment,  court  may  modify  amount. — Upon  the 
death  of  a  bastard  child  alter  judginenl,  and  beiore  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited 
for  the  Inst  |myment  on  the  jud>,:nient,  the  court  which  rendered  the  judgment  may. 
on  motion  and  notice,  make  siicli  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  same  as  is  proper  ana 
juBi  in  coustijuencc  of  such  death. 
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"^  6388.  Proceedings  on  failure  of  officer  to  arrest  accused. — When  it  appears  from 

3?»  'im  of  the  officer  upon  the  warrant  that  the  acciused  could  not  be  arrested,  the. 

^^  hall,  upon  demand,  forthwith  make  a  certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings 

'^  *e  him,  incl  uding  copies  of  the  complaint  and  warrant  with  the  return  thereon, 

^  ^r  the  same  to  the  complainant,  ner  agent  or  attorney, 

k  "f\  1.  Order  of  attachment  and  pounds  therefor. — ^Upon  the  filing  of  the  tran- 

V'  oned  in  the  preceding  section,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 

^*^  -  in  which  tne -justice  resides,  an  order  of  attachment  shall  be  issued   by 

^  ^.  ...  >n  there  is  filed  in  his  office  an  affidavit  of  the  complainant,  her  agent 

V  wing: 

ir  e  complainant  is  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  or  that  she  is  pregnant 

^  ch,  if  bom  alive,  will  be  a  bastard; 

•  "^         ^  he  accused  person  is  the  father  of  such  child; 

*         *-*  ^ence  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds: 

«  ased  is  a  nonresident  of  the  State;  or 

jiuled  with  the  intent  to  defraud  complainant;  or, 
oit  the  coimty  of  his  residence  to  avoid  the  service  of  a  wcurant, 
o  conceals  himself  that  a  warrant  can  not  be  served  upon  him. 
oEC.  6390.  Proceedings  under  attachment  same  as  in  civil  actiojis. — The  order  of 
ettachmcnt  shall  issue  without  an  undertaking.    The  amount  of  property  seized 
thereon  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  in  appraised  value;  and  attachments 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  in  this  State  relating  to 
attachments  in  civil  actions,  and  be  governed  in  all  respects  thereby. 

Sec.  6391.  Service  hy  publication. — ^Upon  the  return  of  the  order  of  attachment, 
service  may  be  had  by  publication,  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  in  some  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  m  the  county  wherein  the  cause  is  pending,  of  a  notice  of  a  pend- 
ency of  the  proceeding,  stating  the  object  thereof,  the  substance  of  the  complaint, 
and  that  an  order  of  attachment  has  been  issued  and  served  therein;  and  in  such  case 
copies  of  the  complaint  and  order  of  attachment,  with  the  return  thereon,  sliall  forth- 
with be  depositee!  in  the  poet  office,  directed  to  the  accused  at  his  place  of  residence, 
unless  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the  court,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  that  such  residence 
is  unknown  to  the  complainant,  and  could  not,  with  reasonable  diligence,  be  ascer- 
tained by  h^r.  The  cause  may  be  heard  or  determined  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
pletion of  service  by  publication. 

Sec  6392.  Order  of  the  court  unth  respect  to  attached  property. — If,  upon  such  trial, 
the  accused  be  adjudged  to  be  the  reputed  father  of  the  child,  the  court  shall  order 
that  unless  the  defendant,  within  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  pay  the  siim  adjudged 
against  him,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  so  much  of  the  property  remaining  in  the  hands 
o?  the  officer,  after  applying  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  perishable  property, 
and  so  much  of  the  personal  proi)erty,  and  lands  and  t^enements,  if  any,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  such  order  be  sold  under  the  same  restrictions  ana  regulations 
as  if  the  same  had  been  levied  on  by  execution.  The  money  arising  therefrom,  with 
the  amount  that  may  be  recovered  from  the  garnishee,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order 
and  control  of  the  court,  and  be  applied  to  satisfy  such  order  in  such  sums  and  at 
such  times  as  the  court  may  order  and  direct;  if  there  be  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
same,  the  order  of  the  court  shall  stand,  and  execution  may  issue  thereon  for  the  residue, 
in  all  respects  as  in  judgments  at  law;  and  any  surplus  of  attached  property,  or  its 
proceeds,  shall  be  returned  to  the  defendant. 

Sec.  6393.  County  commissioners  may  prosecute  suit. — If  a  woman  have  a  bastard 
child,  and  neglects  to  bring  a  suit  for  its  maintenance,  or  commences  a  suit  and  fails 
to  prosecute  it  to  final  judgment,  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  interested 
in  the  support  of  such  bastard  diild  may,  when  sufficient  security  is  not  offereci  to 
save  such  county  from  expense,  make  complaint  on  behalf  of  such  county,  against 
him  who  is  accused  of  begetting  such  child,  or  may  take  up  and  prosecute  a  complaint 
begun  by  the  mother  of  such  child. 

Sec.  6394.  Counttf  commissioners  may  recover  on  bond  given  in  lastardy  proceedings. — 
The  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  a  bastard  child  becomes  a  charge 
may  sue  and  recover  on  any  bond  given  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  any 
proceeding  against  the  reputed  father  of  such  bastard  child;  and  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  all  the  remedies  herein  allowed  shall  apply  to  all  cases  in  which 
the  county  commissioners  are  authorized  to  commence  or  prosecute  a  complaint 
against  the  reputed  father  o'  an  illegitimate  child. 

Note  on  birth  reqistration. — United  States  Bureau  of  Census  standai-d  form. 
(Sec.  2957.) 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — Law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationship.  (Sec. 
3917.) 
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Sec.  G376.  Proceedings  for  discharge^  on  bail,  of  persons  committed  in  default  thereof. — 
A  ]>er8on  committed  to  jail  for  failure  to  give  euch  recognizance,  may  be  discharged 
from  custody  by  entering  into  recognizance,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  a  sum  not  leas 
than  three  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  six  hundred  dollars,  to  be  taken  and 
approved  by  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  and  by  him  fided  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
01  the  court. 

Sec.  6377/  Justice  shall  file  transcript  and  papers  vdlh  clerh. — ^The  justice  before 
whom  the  examination  is  had  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  the  county,  a  certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings,  together 
with  the  recognizance,  if  any  be  taken,  and  all  other  papers  therein. 

Sec.  6378.  Continvxince  of  cause  in  district  court — Effect  on  bond. — If,  at  the  next 
term  of  the  court,  the  complainant  has  not  been  delivered,  or  is  unable  to  attend; 
or  if  there  be  any  other  sufncient  reason  tlierefor,  the  court  may  order  a  continuance 
of  the  cause,  and  such  continuance  shall  operate  as  a  renewal  of  the  recognizance, 
which  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  final  judgment. 

Sec  6379.  Surrender  of  accused  by  sureties^  and  new  recognizance. — If  the  sureties 
on  the  recognizance,  at  any  term  of  the  district  court,  surrender  the  accused,  and 
request  to  be  released  from  the  recognizance,  or  if  the  court  deems  the  recognizance 
insufficient,  the  court  may  order  a  new  recognizance  to  be  taken,  cancel  the  first 
recognizance,  and  commit  the  accused  imtil  a  new  recognizance  is  taken. 

Sec.  6380.  Failure  of  accused  to  appear  and  forfeiture  of  recognizance. — If  the  accused 
fail  to  appear  at  the  term  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  recognized,  his  recognizance  shall 
be  forfeited;  and  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  be  rendered,  and  judgment  entered  thereon  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  amount  of  such  forfeited  recognizance  shall  be  applied  in 
payment  of  the  judgment. 

Sec  6381.  Accused  to  be  permitted  to  defend. — ^Before  or  upon  the  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  in  every  case  shall  permit  the  accused  to  appear  in  person,  or  by 
counsel,  and  make  defense. 

Sec.  6382.  Trial  in  court. — ^When  the  accused  pleads  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  before 
the  court  to  which  he  is  recognized  to  appear,  or  having  been  recognised,  fails  to 
appear,  the  court  shall  order  the  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  at  the  trial  of  such 
issue,  the  examination  before  the  justice  shall  be  given  in  evidence  by  the  com- 
plainant. 

Sec  6383.  Order  of  court  when  accused  adjudged  the  reputed  father. — If  the  ibcctEsed, 
in  person  or  by  counsel,  confess  in  court  thiat  the  accusation  is  true,  or  if,  upon  the 
trial,  the  jury  find  him  guilty,  he  shall  be  adjudged  the  reputed  father  of  the  oastard 
child  and  shall  stand  charged  with  the  maintenance  thereof  in  such  sum  as  the  court 
shall  order  and  direct,  with  the  ptyment  of  costs  of  prosecution;  the  court  shall  require 
the  reputed  father  to  give  security  to  perform  sucn  orderj  and  in  case  he  n^lect  or 
refuse  to  give  such  security  and  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  committed 
to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  except  as  provided  in  the  next  section,  until 
he  complies  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Sec  6384.  When  putative  father  entitled  to  benefits  of  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
insolvent  debtors. -^uch  putative  father,  after  having  been  confined  in  such  jail  for 
the  period  of  three  months  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  provided 
for  in  the  last  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  insolvent  debtors  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  imprisoned  for  debt;  but  before 
such  putative  father  shall  receive,  or  be  entitled  to  such  benefits,  he  shall  give  at 
least  three  days'  notice  to  the  complainant  or  her  attorney  of  his  intention  to  apply 
therefor. 

Sec  6385.  Effect  of  death  of  mother,  if  child  living. — ^The  death  of  the  mother  shall 
not  abate  the  prosecution  if  the  child  is  living,  but  a  suggestion  of  the  fact  shall  be  made, 
and  the  name  of  the  child  substituted  upon  the  record  for  that  of  the  mother,  and  a 
guardian  ad  litem  appointed,  who  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs;  and  in  such  case  the 
testimony  of  the  mother,  reduced  to  writing  before  the  justice,  may  be  read  in  evi- 
dence. 

Sec  6386.  Effect  of  death  of  child  upon  prosecution,  if  irvother  be  living. — ^The  death 
of  a  bastard  child  shall  not  be  cause  of  abatement,  or  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  bastardy, 
if  the  mother  be  living;  but  the  court  trying  the  cause  shall,  on  conviction,  take  the 
death  into  consideration,  and  jiive  judgment  for  such  sum  as  it  deerns  just,  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  or  security  therefor,  may  be  enforced  as  above  provided. 

Sec  63S7.  Upon  death  of  child  after  judgment,  court  may  modify  amount.— Upon  the 
death  of  a  bastard  child  after  judgment,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited 
for  the  last  payment  on  the  judument,  the  court  which  rendered  the  judgment  may. 
on  motion  and  notice,  make  such  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  same  as  is  proper  and 
just  in  consequence  of  such  death. 
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Sbc.  6388.  Proceedings  o?i  failure  of  officer  to  arrest  accused. — ^When  it  appears  from 
the  return  of  the  officer  upon  the  warrant  that  the  accused  could  not  be  arrested,  the. 
justice  shall,  upon  demand,  forthwith  make  a  certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
jiad  before  him,  including  copies  of  the  complaint  and  warrant  with  the  return  thereon, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  complainant,  ner  agent  or  attorney. 

Sec.  6389.  Order  of  attachment  and  pounds  therefor. — Upon  the  filing  of  the  tran- 
script mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
of  the  countv^in  which  tne  justice  resides,  an  order  of  attachment  shall  be  issued  by 
the  clerk,  when  there  is  filed  in  his  office  an  affidavit  of  the  complainant,  her  agent 
or  attorney  showing: 

First.  That  the  complainant  is  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  or  that  she  is  pregnant 
with  a  child  which,  it  bom  alive,  will  be  a  bastard; 

Second.  That  the  accused  person  is  the  father  of  such  child; 
-    Third.  The  existence  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds: 

1.  That  the  accused  is  a  nonresident  of  the  State;  or 

2.  Has  absconded  with  the  intent  to  defraud  complainant;  or, 

3.  Has  left  the  countv  of  his  residence  to  avoid  the  service  of  a  warrant, 

4.  So  conceals  himself  that  a  warrant  can  not  be  served  upon  him. 

Sec.  6390.  Proceedings  under  attachment  same  as  in  civil  actions, — The  order  of 
attachment  shall  issue  without  an  undertaking.  The  amount  of  property  seized 
thereon  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  in  appraised  value;  and  attachments 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  in  this  State  relating  to 
attachments  in  civil  tuitions,  and  be  governed  in  all  respects  thereby. 

Sec.  6391.  Service  by  publication. — ^Upon  the  return  of  the  order  of  attachment, 
service  may  be  had  by  publication,  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  in  some  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  the  county  wherein  the  cause  is  pending,  of  a  notice  of  a  pend- 
ency of  the  proceeding,  stating  the  object  thereof,  the  substance  of  the  complaint, 
and  that  an  order  of  attachment  has  been  issued  and  served  therein,'  and  in  such  case 
copies  of  the  complaint  and  order  of  attachment,  with  the  return  thereon,  shall  forth- 
with be  depositea  in  the  poet  office,  directed  to  the  accused  at  his  place  of  residence, 
unless  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the  court,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  tiiat  such  residence 
is  unknown  to  the  complainant,  and  could  not,  with  reasonable  diligence,  be  ascer- 
tained by  h^r.  The  cause  may  be  heard  or  determined  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
pletion of  service  by  publication. 

Sec  6392.  Order  of  the  court  unth  respect  to  attached  property. — If,  upon  such  trial, 
the  accused  be  adjudged  to  be  the  reputed  father  of  tne  child,  the  court  shall  order 
that  unless  the  defendant,  within  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  pay  the  sum  adjudged 
against  him,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  so  much  of  the  property  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  officer,  after  applying  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  perishable  property, 
and  so  much  of  the  personal  propertv,  and  lands  and  tenements,  if  anv,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  such  order  be  sold  under  the  same  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  if  the  same  had  been  levied  on  by  execution.  The  monev  arising  therefrom,  with 
the  amount  that  may  be  recovered  from  the  garnishee,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order 
and  control  of  the  court,  and  be  applied  to  satisfy  such  order  in  such  sums  and  at 
such  times  as  the  court  may  order  and  direct;  if  there  be  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
same,  the  order  of  the  court  snail  stand,  and  execution  may  issue  thereon  for  the  residue, 
in  all  respects  as  in  judgments  at  law;  and  any  surplus  of  attached  property,  or  its 
proceeds,  shall  be  returned  to  the  defendant. 

Sec.  6393.  County  commissioners  may  prosecute  suit. — ^If  a  woman  have  a  bastard 
child,  and  neglects  to  bring  a  suit  for  its  maintenance,  or  commences  a  suit  and  fails 
to  prosecute  it  to  final  judgment,  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  interested 
in  the  support  of  such  bastard  child  may,  when  sufficient  security  is  not  offered  to 
save  such  county  from  expense,  make  complaint  on  behalf  of  such  county,  against 
him  who  is  accused  of  begetting  such  child,  or  may  take  up  and  prosecute  a  complaint 
begun  by  the  mother  of  such  child. 

Sec.  6i394.  County  commissioners  may  recover  on  bond  given  in  bastardy  proceedings. — 
The  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  a  bastard  child  becomes  a  charge 
may  sue  and  recover  on  any  bond  given  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  any 
proceeding  against  the  reputed  father  of  such  bastard  child ;  and  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  all  the  remedies  herein  allowed  shall  apply  to  all  casea  in  which 
the  county  commisstoners  are  authorized  to  commence  or  prosecute  a  complaint 
against  the  reputed  father  o'  an  illegitimate  child. 

Note  on  birth  registration. — United  States  Bureau  of  Census  standard  form. 
(Sec.  2957.) 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages.— Law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationehip.  (Sec. 
3917.) 
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UNITED  STATES. 

1  Fed.  Stat.  Ann.,  M  od.,  p.  122S. 

Act  of  March  23,  ljB82:  Act  to  amend  section  S352  of  Revised  Statutes  of  TTnltod  States  in  reference  to 

Ugamy. 

Section  7.  Isnte  of  Mormon  marriages  before  January ^  1883,  legitimated. — ^The  iffiae 
of  bigvuoua  or  polygamous  marriages,  known  as  Mormon  marriages,  in  cases  in  which 
sudi  mmriages  have  been  solemnized  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Monnoa 
sect,  in  any  Territory  vf  the  United  States,  and  such  issue  shall  have  been  bom  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  are  hereby 
legitimated.    (See  Utah,  sec.  2850.) 

1  Fed.  Stat.  Ann.,  1st  ed.,  p.  709. 
Act  o<  March  3, 1S87,  in  r?ferenoe  to  Ixgamy. 

Sec.  11.  Latos  of  Utah  allowina  illegitimate  ehildren  to  inherit  amrtuUed, — ^That  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  L^fislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  whi(di  ivovide  for 
or  recognize  the  capacity  of  illegitimate  children  to  inherit  or  to-be  entitled  to  any 
distributive  share  in  the  estate  of  the  fatiier  of  any  such  illegitimate  child  are  hereby 
disapproved  and  annulled;  and  no  illegitimate  child  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to 
inherit  from  his  or  her  father  or  to  receive  any  distributive  share  in  tiie  estate  of  hia 
or  her  father:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  iil^timato  child 
bom  within  twelve  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  to  any  child  made  legiti- 
mate by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  entitled  *^An  act  to  amend  section  fifty-throe 
hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States^  in  refei^eace  to 
bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Mardi  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty- two.    (See  u  tan,  sec.  284S,  w^pra.) 
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FRANCE.* 

Provisions  op  the  Civil  Codb. 
legitimation  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Section  331.^  (Law  of  Dec.  30,  1915.)  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  except  those 
bom  of  adultery,  are  legitimized  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  father  and 
mother,  when  these  latter  parties  have  recognized  them  legally  before  their  mar- 
riage and  when  they  are  recognizing[  them  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  celebration. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  who  celebrates  the  marriage  notes 
the  recognition  and  the  legitimation  in  a  separate  document. 

When  an  illegitimate  child  has  been  recognized  by  its  father  and  mother  or  by 
one  of  them  subsequently  to  their  marriage,-  this  recognition  will  bring  about  legiti- 
mation only  after  a  judgment  pronounced  in  public  sitting  after  inquirv  and  discus- 
sion in  the  council  chamber,  which  judgment  must  state  that  the  child  had,  since 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  the  status  of  a  child  common  to  both  parents. 

Children  bom  of  adultery  are  legitimated  in  the  following  cases  by  tne  subsequent 
marriage  of  their  father  and  mother,  when  these  latter  parties  have  recognized  them 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  celebration,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  section; 

(1)  Children  bom  in  consequence  of  adulterous  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  when  they  are  disowned  by  the  husband  or  his  heirs; 

(2)  Children  bom  in  consequence  of  adulterous  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  father 
or  mother  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  conceived  at  a  time  when  the  father  or 
mother  resided  separately  by  virtue  of  an  order  issued  in  accordance  with  section 
878  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure*  and  prior  to  waiving  of  proceedings,  the  refusal 
of  the  request  or  to  a  reconciliation  judicially  acknowledged. 

However,  both  the  recognition  and  legitimation  may  be  made  void  if  the  child 
ha^  the  status  of  a  legitimate  child; 

(3)  Children  bom  in  consequence  of  adulterous  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  in  all  other  cases,  if  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage  there  are  no 
children  or  legitimate  descendants  issued  from  the  marriage  during  which  the  adul- 
terine child  was  bom  or  had  been  conceived. 

Any  case  of  legitimation  will  be  mentioned  on  the  margin  of  the  birth  record  of 
the  legitimated  child. 

This  mention  will  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  who 
performed  the  marriage,  if  he  Imows  of  the  existence  of  the  children;  if  not,  at  the 
request  of  any  interested  party. 

Sec.  332.  Legitimation  may  take  place  even  in  favor  of  deceased  children  who 
left  descendants;  in  such  case  it  operates  for  the  benefit  of  those  descendants. 

Sec.  333.  Children  legitimated  oy  subsequent  marriage  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  if  they  had  been  bom  from  that  marriage. 

REcoGNrrioN  OF  illegitimate  children. 

Sec.  334.  The  recognition  of  an  illegitimate  child  shall  be  made  by  a  document 
drawn  up  before  a  notary  when  the  recognition  had  not  been  made  in  his  birth  record. 

Sec  335.  This  recognition  shall  not  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  children  born  from  an 
incestuous  or  adulterous  intercourse,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  331 . 

Sec.  336.  Recognition  by  the  father,  without  reference  to  and  consent  of  the  mother, 
has  an  effect  only  with  re^rd  to  the  father. 

Sec  337.  Recognition  during  marriage  by  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  in  favor 
of  an  illegitimate  child  which  he  or  she  had  before  the  present  marriage  from  another 
than  the  present  marriage  partner,  can  not  affect  the  rights  either  of  the  other  partv 
to  the  marriage,  or  those  of  the  children  bom  from  that  marriage.  However,  it  shall 
have  its  legal  effect  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  if  there  are  no  children 
from  that  marriage. 

1  The  Norwegian  laws  have  been  issaed  in  a  separate  publication:  Xon^-egian  Laws  Concerning  Ille- 
gitimate Children;  Introduction  and  translation  by  Leifur  Magnusson.  Legal  scries  No.  1,  Boreaa 
publication  No.  31.    U.  8.  Children's  Bureau,  lOiS. 

s  As  in  force  on  Dec.  31, 1018. 

s  This  and  other  sections  referred  to,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  sections  of  the  Civil  Code.  Edition 
used:  Code  Civil,  Paris,  Libraric  Dalloz.  1919. 

4  Describes  procedure  in  case  of  separation. 
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birth  and  until  it  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  for  the  costs  of  the  prose- 
cution. All  which  matters  shall  be  suscertained  and  fixed  by  the  court  and  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  judgment.  < 

'  Sec.  1536.  Bond  or  commitTnent. — Tf  the  person  so  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of 
such  child  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  proper  town  or  county  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
sureties  as  shall  oe  approved  by  the  court,  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  such 
judgment  and  the  payment  of  all  sums  ordered  thereby  to  be  paid  as  therein  directed, 
and  shall  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution  and  any  sums  adjudged  then  to  be  paid,  he 
shall  be  discnarged;  otherwise  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  couiity  jail  until  he 
shall  comply  witn  and  perform  such  judg[ment  or  shall  be  otherwise  discharged  accord- 
ing to  law.  In  counties  having  and  maintaining  a  house  of  correction,  or  workhouse 
the  commitment  may  be  to  the  house  of  correction  or  workhbuse  of  said  county  inst^id 
of  to  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  1537.  When  and  how  discharged. — Any  person  who  shall  have  been  so  impris- 
oned ninety  days  may  apply  for  his  discharge  from  imprisonment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  discharge  from  imprisonment  of  persons  confined  in  jail  upon 
executions  against  the  person;  but  notice  of  the  application  for  such  discharge  shall 
be  given  to  the  complainant,  if  living  within  the  State,  and  also  to  the  chairman  cA 
the  proper  town  or  county  board  at  least  fifteen  days  before  such  application  for 
discharge  is  made. 

Sec  1538.  Execution. — The  court,  upon  motion  by  the  mother  of  such  child  or  of  any 
town  or  county  interested  may,  from  time  to  time,  order  execution  to  issue  against 
the  defendant  and  his  sureties  in  any  bond  riven  as  aforesaid  to  secure  the  pertOTm- 
ance  of  any  such  judgments,  or  against  a  defendant  who  shall  have  been  discharged^ 
under  the  preceding  section  for  such  sum  as  may  at  any  time  become  due  thereon' 
and  remain  unpaid. 

Sec.  1539.  Prosecution  by  officers. — ^When  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  commences 
any  such  proceeding  and  fails  to  prosecute  the  same  the  supervisors  of  the  proper 
town  or  proper  officers  of  the  county  in  which  the  distinction  between  town  and 
county  poor  has  been  abolished  or  any  person  interested  in  the  sujyort  of  such  bas- 
tard may  prosecute  the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  mother  to  final  jii<5f  irent. 

Skc.  1540.  Inquiry  by  officers. — If  any  female  shall  be  delivered  of  a  bastard  child 
which  is  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  shall  be  pregnant  of  a  child  likely 
to  be  borne  a  bastard  and  to  become  a  public  charge,  any  member  of  the  town  board 
in  a  town,  village  board  in  a  village,  common  council  in  a  city  or  superintendent  at 
commissioner  of  poor  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  poor  in  any  such  town, 
village  or  city  wherein  such  female  shall  reside,  or  in  case  she  shall  reside  in  a  county 
which  has  abolished  the  distinction  between  county  poor  and  town  poor,  any  member 
of  the  county  board  or  any  superintendent  of  the  county  poor  thereof  may,  if  they 
deem  proper,  apply  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  same  county, who  shall  there- 
upon examine  such  female  on  oath  respecting  the  father  of  such  child,  the  time  when 
and  the  place  where  such  child  was  begotten  and  as  to  such  other  circumstances  as 
he  may  deem  necessary;  and  such  justice  shall  reduce  such  examination  to  writing 
and  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  without  further  or  formal  complaint,  to  appre- 
hend the  reputed  father,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon  and  with 
the  like  effects  as  are  hereinbefore  provided  in  cases  of  complaint  made  by  such  female. 

Sec  1541.  Warrant — Attendance  of  female. — ^Any  warrant  issued  under  this  chapter 
may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  this  State;  and  in  all  cases  said  town  and  county 
supervisors,  superintendents  of  county  poor  and  the  accused  may  compel  the  said 
female  to  attend  and  testify  the  same  as  witnesses  in  other  cases. 

Sec  1542.  Compromise. — The  chairman  of  the  town,  president  of  the  villace  or 
mayor  of  the  city  wherein  any  such  female  shall  reside,  or  county  superintendents 
of  poor  in  such  counties  as  may  have  abolished  the  distinction  between  town  and 
county  poor,  shall  have  power  to  make  such  compromise  or  arrangement  with  the 
putative  father  of  any  bastard  child  in  anv  such  town,  city,  village  or  county  relative* 
to  the  support  of  such  child  as  they  shall  deem  equitable  and  just;  and  thereupon 
may  discharge  such  putative  father  from  all  liability  for  the  support  of  such  bastard. 

Sec  2273.  Property  of  illegitimate  child.~li  any  illegitimate  child  shall  die  intes- 
tate, without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  shall  descend  to  his  mother; 

n  en  ance.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j  j^^^.  fig^Q^g^  ^  i^^^  j^^irs  at  law. 

Sec  2274.  Heirship  of  illegititnales.—E\ ery  illegitimate  child  shall  be  considered 

as  heir  of  the  person  who  shall,  in  writing  sijf^ued  in  the  presence  of 
inheriuSS    '^  *  competent  witness,  have  acknowledge!  himself  to  be  the  father 

of  such  child  or  who  shall  be  adjudgoi  to  be  such  father  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1530  to  1542,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  or  who  shall  admit  in 
open  court  that  he  is  such  father,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  as  heir  of  his 
mother,  and  shall  inherit  his  or  her  estate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had,  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock;  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed 
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to  clftira,  as  representing  his  fatfier  or  mother  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her  kin- 
dred, either  lineal  or  coTlateral,  unless  before  his  death  he  shall  have  been  Intimated 
by  the  marriage  of  his  parents  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  (As  amended  by 
Laws  1917,  ch.  218.  > 
Sec.  2339n-24.  Removal  of  impediments  to  subsequent  marriages. — If  a  person  during 
Mazzlan  ^^®  lifetime  of  a  husband  or  wife  with  whom  the  marriage  is  in 

^*  force,  enters  into  a  subsequent  marriage  contract  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  section  2339n-l,  and  the  parties  thereto  live  together  there- 
after as  husband  and  wife^  and  such  subsequent  marriage  contract  was  entered 
into  by  one  of  the  parties  in  good  faith,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  former  husband 
or  wife  was  dead,  or  that  the  former  marriage  had  been  annulled,  or  dissolved 
by  a  divorce,  or  without  knowledge  of  such  former  marriage,  they  shall,  after 
the  impediment  to  their  marriage  has  been  removed  bv  the  death  or  aivorce  of  tho 
other  party  to  such  former  marriage,  if  they  continue  to  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  be  held  to  have  been  legally  married 
from  and  after  the  removal  of  such  impel iment,  and  the  issue  of  sucn  subsequent 
marriage  shall  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  issue  of  both  parents.  (Addod  by 
Lawsl917,  ch.  218.) 
Sec  2339n-26.  Legitimation  of  child  by  marriage. — In  any  and  every  case  whore 
Ladtiiaatioii.  father  and  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  or  children  shall 

■^  lawfully  intermarry,   such  child  or  children  shall  therebv  be- 

come Intimated  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legitimacy  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  diu-ing  the  wedlock  of  tneir  parents;  and  this  section  shall  be  taken 
to  apply  to  all  cases  prior  to  its  date,  as  well  as  those  subsequent  thereto:  Pro- 
ridedj  That  no  estate  already  vested  shall  be  divested  by  section  2274  and  sections 
2339n-l  to  2339n-27,  inclusive,  of  tho  statutes.  The  issue  of  all  marriages  declared 
null  in  law  shall,  nevertheless,  be  legitimate.  (Added  by  Laws  1917,  ch.  218.) 
Sec.  4585.  Concealing  death  of  bastard. — Any  woman  who  shall  conceal  the  death 

of  any  issue  of  her  body  wnich,  if  born  alive,  would  be  a  bastard 

birth?anddeathi ^'   ^  ^*^**  ^*  "^^^  °^^  ^®  inown  whether  such  issue  was  bom  alive 

or.  not  or  whether  it  was  not  murdered,  shall  be  punished  by  im* 

Srisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  vear  nor  less  than  six  months,  or  by 
ne  not  exceeding  three  nundred  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
Sec  4587.  Abandt^if^^nt  of  young  child. — ^Any  person  having  the  custody  of  any  child 

under  the  a^e  of  six  years  who  shall  expose  such  child  in  any 
Abandonment.         highway  or  m  any  other  place,  with  intent  to  abandon  it,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  three  years  nor  less 
than  one  year,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year. 
Sec  4587c.  *  Abandonment  of  child  or  wife — Penalty. — 1.  Any  person  who  shall,  with- 
out j ust  cause,  desert  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  the 
Abandonment  and   gupport  and  maintenance  of  his  wife  in  destitute  or  necessitous 
nonsupport.  circumstances;  or  any  person  who  shall,  without  lawful  excuse, 

desert  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
his  or  her  legitima^  or  ille^timate  minor  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,  county  jail  or  in  the  county  workhouse  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  the  parent  of  any  ill^itimate  child  or  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to 

Provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  illegitimate  child  or  children: 
Provided,  That  the  parent  of  any  illegitimate  child  who  shall  have  made  provision  for 
the  support  of  such  child  by  giving  bond,  or  by  settlement  with  the  proper  officers  in 
dccorduance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  64  of  the  statutes,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

2.  Proceedings  under  this  section  may  be  instituted  upon  complaint  made  under 
oath  or  affirmation  by  the  wife  or  child  or  children,  or  either  of  them,  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  organization,  against  any  person  guilty  of  either  of  the  above- 
named  offenpes. 

3.  At  any  time  before  trial,  upon  petition  of  the  complainant  and  upon  notice  to 
the  defendant,  the  court,  or  a  juflge  thereof  in  vacation,  may  enter  such  temporary 
order  as  may  seem  just,  providing  for  support  of  the  dcv-erted  wife  or  children,  or  both, 
pendente  lite,  and  may  punish  for  violation  of  such  order  as  for  contempt. 

4.  IJefore  the  trial,  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  or  at  the  trial,  on  entry  of  a 
plea  of  guilty,  or  after  conviction,  instead  of  imposing  the  penalty  hereinbefore  pro- 
vide.l  or  in  addition  thereto,  the  court  in  its  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  financial  ability  or  earning  caj>acity  of  the  defendant,  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to  change  by  the  court  from  time  to 
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time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  directing  the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  weokly 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  to  the  wife  or  to  the  guardian,  curator  or  cus- 
todian of  the  said  minor  child  or  children,  or  to  an  organization  or  individual  approved 
by  the  court  as  trustee;  and  shall  also  have  the  power  to  release  the  defendant  from  cus- 
tody on  probation  for  the  period  so  fixei,  upon  his  or  her  entering  into  a  recognizance, 
with  or  witliout  surety,  in  such  sutrtas  the  coiu't  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  may  or- 
der and  approve.  The  condition  of  the  recognizance  shall  be  such  that  if  the  defendant 
shall  make  his  or  her  personal  appearance  in  court  whenever  ordered  to  do  so,  and  shall 
farther  comply  with  the  terms  of  such  order  of  support,  or  of  any  subsequent  modifi- 
cation thereof,  then  such  recognizance  shall  be  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and  effect. 

5.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  by  information  and  due  proof  under  oath,  that  at  any  time 
during  said  period  of  two  years  the  defendant  has  violated  the  term  of  such  order,  it 
may  forthwith  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  defendant  under  the  original  chaige,  or 
sentence  hyn  or  her  under  the  original  conviction,  or  enforce  the  suspended  sentence, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  of  forfeiture  of  recognizance,  and  enforcement  thereof  by 
execution,  the  sum  recovered  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  paid,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian,  curator,  custodian  or  trustee  of  the  said  minor 
child  or  children. 

6.  No  other  or  greater  evidence  shall  be  required  to  prove  the  marriage  of  such  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  that  the  defendant  is  the  father  or  mother  of  such  child  or  children^ 
whether  Intimate  or  ill^itimate,  than  is  or  shall  be  required  to  prove  such  facts  in  a 
civil  action.  In  no  prosecution  under  this  section  shall  any  existing  statute  or  rule 
of  law  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  confidential  communications  between  husband  and 
wife  apply,  and  both  husb.and  and  wife  shall  be  competent  and  compellable  witneasea 
to  testify  against  each  other  to  any  and  all  relevant  matters,  including  the  fact  of  sudi 
^larriage  and  the  parentage  of  such  child  or  children:  Provided^  That  neither  shall  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  incriminating  himself  or  hczself,  proof  of  the  desertion  of 
such  wife,  child  or  children  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances  or  of  .n^Iect  or 
refusal  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  wife,  child  or  children  shall 
be  prima  &cia  evidence  that  such  desertion,  neglect  or  refusal  is  willful. 

-  Note  on  birth  registration. — C'ertificate  states  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimale 
(1022-30).  If  child  is  born  out  of  wedlock  and  thereafter  proceeding  are  had  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1530  to  1542  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  and  in  such  proceedings 
the  paternity  of  such  child  determined,  such  child  shall  be  given  the  name  of  such 
father  in  said  report  (1022-30,  added  by  amendment,  June  18, 1915 )u 

Note  on  adoption  law. — ^The  ille^timate  mother  is  recognized  in  the  consent 
requirement.    (Sec.  4022.) 

WYOMING. 

Compiled  Statutes,  1910. 

Section  3941.  Legitimacy  of  children  presumed. — A  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery 

committed  by  the  wife,  shall  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the 
and^Svorce"**'*'  iBsue  of  the  marriage,  but  the  leritimacy  of  such  children  if  ques- 
tioned may  be  determined  by  tne  court  upon  proofs  in  the  case, 
and  in  every  case  the  legitimacy  of  all  children  begotten  before  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  shall  be  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

Sec  3942.  Certain  divorces  not  to  affect  legitimacy  of  children. — ^Upon  the  dissolution 
of  a  marriage  on  account  of  the  nons^,  insanity  or  idiocy  of  either  party,  the  issue 
of  the  marria^  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  all  respects,  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  parent, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was  capable  of  contracting,  or  if  neither  parent  be 
of  age,  then  of  the  oldest  parent. 

Sec  3943.  Divorce  because  of  prior  marriage— Form  of  decree — Legitimacy  of  children. — 
When  a  marriage  is  diasolvcd  on  account  of  a  prior  marriage  of  either,  and  it  shali 
appear  that  the  second  marria^  was  contracted  in  ^ood  faith  and  with  the  full  belief  of 
the  parties  that  the  former  wife  or  husband  was  dead,  or  that  one  of  the  parties  waa 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  other  had  a  wife  or  husband  living,  the  fact  shall  be  stated 
in  the  decree  of  divorce  or  nullity,  and  the  issue  of  such  second  marriage  bom  or 
begotten  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  parent  who  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was  capable  of  contracting. 

Sec  3944.  Wfien  issue  deemed  illegitimate. — Upon  the  diasolution  by  decree  of  nul- 
lity of  any  marriage  that  is  prohibited  on  account  of  consanguinity  between  the 
parties,  the  issue  of  the  marriage  shall  be  deemed  to  be  illegitimate. 

Sec.  5731.  Illegitifnate  children;  inheritance  by. — lllcn^itimate  children  shall  inherit 

the  same  as  those  bom  in  wedlock,  if  the  parents  subsequently 
hiwitanS.   "  intermarry,  and  such  children  be  recognized  after  such  inter- 

marriage by  the  father,  to  be  his  illegitimate  children,  inherit 
from  the  mother  and  the  mother  from  the  children. 
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Sec.  5732.  Divorce  not  to  affect  inheritance. — ^Divorcea  of  husband  and  wife  shall 

not  affect  the  right  of  children  personally  together,  to  inherit 
DlTorce.  ^^^j.  property. 

Sec  5733.  Rule  of  descent  from  illegitimaie  person. — ^The  rule  of  descent  of  all  prop- 
erty* of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature,  real  and  personal,  of  any  bastard 
lUierttaiiee.  ^^  illegitimate  person  dying  intestate  in  tnis  State,  and  leaving 

property  and  effects  therein,  shall  be  as  follows,  to- wit:  On  the  death  of  any  such 
person  intestate,  his  or  her  property,  estate  and  effects,  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in, 
the  widow  or  surviving  husband  and  chDdren,  as  the  property  and  effects  of  other 
persons,  in  like  cases.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  illegitimate  person  leaving 
no  children  or  decendants  of  a  child  or  children,  tHen  the  whole  property  and  estate, 
rights,  credits  and  effects  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in  the  widow  or  surviving  hus- 
band. In  case  of  any  such  illegitimate  person  leaving  no  widow,  surviving  husband 
or  descedants,  then  the  property  and  estate  of  such  person  shall  descend  to.  and  vest  in, 
the  mother  and  her  children,  and  their  descendants;  to  the  mother  one-half  and  the 
other  half  held  to  be  equally  divided  between  her  children  and  their  descendants,  the 
descendants  of  a  child  taking  the  share  of  the  deceased  parent  or  ancestors.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  any  such  illegitimate  person  leaving  no  heire,  as  above  provided,  then 
the  pronerty  and  effects  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature,  shall  pass  to,  and  vest  in,  the 
next  of  Kin  to  the  mother  of  such  illegitimate  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  estate 
of  a  legitimate  person,  would  by  law,  pass  to  the  next  of  kin. 
Sec.  5739.  Parents  joint  guardians — Survivor  may  dispose  of  custody. — *  «  •  «  ♦ 
Any  unmarried  or  widowed  mother,  whether  of  full  age  or  a  minor,  of  a  child  likely 

Gitardiaiiaiii  ^  ^^  ^^™  ^^  *  ^^^^^  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  unmarried, 

mromiaiup.  ^     ^yy  a  written  instrument  duly  acknowledged,  or  last  will  duly 

executed,,  dispose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  such  child  during  its  minority,  or  for 
any  less  time,  to  any  proper  person  who  shall,  nevertheless,  be  subject  to  hp  removed 
as  such  guardian  of  the  person,  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  for  failure  to 
discharge  such  trust.     (As  amended  by  Laws  1915,  en.  143.) 

Sec  6371.  Complaint  and  warrant  for  arrest. — When  an  unmarried  woman  who  has 

been  delivered  of,  or  is  pregnant  with  a  bastard  child,  makes 
^jE^^Baejr  pro-  complaint  thereof  in  writing,  under  oath,  before  any  justice  of  the 

I)eace,  charing  a  person  with  being  the  father  of  such  child,  the 
justice  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  sheriff  or  constable  of  this 
State,  commanding  him  to  pursue  and  arrest  such  accused  person  in  any  county  in 
the  State  and  bring  him  forthwith  before  the  justice  to  answer  the  complaint. 

S^c  6372.  Examination  of  the  complainant. — Upon  the  return  of  the  warrant  the 
justice  shall  examine  the  complainant,  under  oatn,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
respecting  the  cause  of  her  complaint;  the  accused  shall  be  allowed  to  ask  the  com- 
plainant, when  under  oath,  any  question  he  may  think  necessary  for  his  defense,  and 
the  examination  of  the  complainant  by  the  justice,  the  questions  of  the  defendant  and 
the  answers  thereto  by  the  complainant  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  in  the  presence 
of  the  justice,  and  subscribed  oy  the  complainant. 

Sec  6373.  Adjournment  of  examination  and  bond  to  answer  complaint. — ^The  justice 
may,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  and  upon  good  cause  shown,  continue  the  exami- 
nation for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  upon  the  accused  entering  into  a  recogni- 
zance to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  six  hundred  dollars,  to  appear  and  answer 
the  complaint  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing  thereof,  and  abide  the  order  of  the 
justice. 

Sec  6374.  Compromise  and  bond. — If,  during  the  examination  before  the  justice,  or 
at  any  time  before  judgment  in  the  district  court,  the  accused  pay,  or  secure  to  be  paid 
to  the  complainant,  such  amount  of  money  or  property  as  she  may  agree  to  receive 
in  full  satisfaction,  and  give  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  with  suf- 
ficient surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  justice,  court  or  judge  in  \*acation,  conditioned 
-to  save  any  county  witnin  the  State  free  from  all  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
bastard  child,  the  justice,  court  or  judge  in  vacation  shall  discharge  the  accused  from 
custody,  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  prosecution;  but  such  agreement  shall  be 
made  or  acKnowledged  by  both  parties,  in  tne  presence  of  the  justice,  court  or  judge 
in  vacation;  who  shall  thereupon  enter  a  memorandum  thereof  upon  his  docket,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  made  upon  the  journal. 

Sec  6375.  When  no  compromise  made,  accused  to  be  recognized. — If  no  compromise 
be  made,  the  justice  before  whom  the  complaint  was  made  shall  bind  the  accused  to 
appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  such  county,  in  a  recognizance 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  with  sufficient  surety  to  be  approved  by  such 
justice,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars,  to  answer  the  accusation  and  abide  the  order  of  tlie  court,  and  on  neglect  or 
refusal  to  find  such  security,  the  justice  shall  cause  the  accused  to  be  committed  to 
the  jail  of  the  county,  thero  to  be  held  to  answer  the  complaint. 
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Sec.  6376.  Proceedings  for  discharge^  on  bail,  of  persons  committed  in  default  thereof. — 
A  ])er8on  committed  to  jail  for  failure  to  give  such  recognizance,  may  be  dischaiged 
from  custody  by  entering  into  recognizance,  with  sufficient  surety,  in  a  sum  not  leas 
tlian  three  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  six  hundred  dollars,  to  be  taken  and 
approved  by  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  and  by  him  filed  in  the  office  of  the  cl^-k 
ot  the  court. 

Sec.  6377/  Justice  shall  file  transcript  and  papers  tcith  clerh. — ^The  justice  before 
whom  the  examination  is  had  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  file  wijth  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  the  county,  a  certified  transcnpt  of  the  proceedings,  together 
with  the  recognizance,  if  any  be  taken,  and  all  other  papers  therein. 

Sec.  6378.  Continuance  of  cause  in  district  court— Effect  on  bond. — If,  at  the  next 
term  of  the  court,  the  coinplainant  has  not  been  delivered,  or  is  unable  to  attend; 
or  if  there  be  any  other  sufficient  reason  therefor,  the  court  may  order  a  continuance 
of  the  cause,  and  such  continuance  shall  operate  as  a  renewal  of  the  recognizance, 
which  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  final  judgment. 

Sec  6379.  Surrender  of  accused  by  suretieSi  and  new  recognizance. — ^If  the  sureties 
on  the  recognizance,  at  any  term  of  the  district  court,  surrender  the  accused,  and 
request  to  be  released  from  the  recognizance,  or  if  the  court  deems  the  recognizance 
insufficient,  the  court  may  order  a  new  recognizance  to  be  taken,  cancel  the  first 
recognizance,  and  commit  the  accused  until  a  new  recognizance  is  taken. 

Sec.  6380.  Failure  of  accused  to  appear  and  forfeiture  of  recognizance. — If  the  accused 
fail  to  appear  at  the  term  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  recognized,  his  recognizance  shall 
be  forfeited;  and  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  be  rendered,  and  judgment  entered  thereon  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  amount  of  such  forfeited  recognizance  £hall  be  applied  in 
pavment  of  the  judgment. 

Sec.  6381.  Accused  to  be  permitted  to  defend. — ^Before  or  upon  the  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  in  every  case  shall  permit  the  accused  to  appear  in  person,  or  by 
counsel,  and  make  defense. 

Sec.  6382.  Trial  in  court. — ^When  the  accused  pleads  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  before 
the  court  to  which  he  is  recognized  to  appear,  or  having  been  recognizea  fails  to 
appear,  the  court  shall  order  the  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  at  the  trial  of  such 
issue,  the  examination  before  the  justice  shall  be  given  in  evidence  by  the  com- 
plainant. 

Sec.  6383,  Order  of  court  when  accused  adjudged  the  reputed  father. — ^if  the iKrcnsed, 
in  person  or  by  counsel,  confess  in  court  that  the  accusation  is  true,  or  if,  upon  the 
trial,  the  jury  find  him  guilty,  he  shall  be  adjudged  the  reputed  father  of  the  oastard 
child  and  shkll  stand  charged  with  the  maintenance  thereof  in  such  sum  as  the  court 
shall  order  and  direct,  with  the  payment  of  costs  of  prosecution;  the  court  shall  require 
the  reputed  father  to  give  security  to  perform  sucn  order^  and  in  case  he  neglect  or 
refuse  to  give  such  security  and  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  committed 
to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  except  as  provided  in  the  next  section,  until 
he  complies  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Sec  6384.  When  putative  father  entitled  to  benefits  of  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
insolvent  debtors.— Such  putative  father,  after  having  been  confinea  in  such  jail  for 
the  period  of  three  months  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  provided 
for  in  the  last  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  insolvent  debtors  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  imprisoned  for  debt;  but  before 
such  putative  father  shall  receive,  or  be  entitled  to  such  benefits,  he  shall  give  at 
least  three  days'  notice  to  the  complainant  or  her  attorney  of  his  intention  to  apply 
therefor. 

Sec  6385.  Effect  of  death  of  mother,  if  child  living. — ^The  death  of  the  mother  shall 
not  abate  the  prosecution  if  the  child  is  living,  but  a  suggestion  of  the  fact  shall  be  made, 
and  the  name  of  the  child  substituted  upon  the  record  for  that  of  the  mother,  and  a 
guardian  ad  litem  appointed,  who  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs;  and  in  such  case  the 
testimony  of  the  mother,  reduced  to  writing  before  the  justice,  may  be  read  in  evi- 
dence. 

Sec  6386.  Effect  of  death  of  child  upon  prosecution,  if  mother  be  living. — ^The  death 
of  a  bastard  child  shall  not  be  cause  of  abatement,  or  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  bastardy, 
if  the  mother  be  living;  but  the  court  trying  the  cause  shall,  on  conviction,  take  the 
death  into  consideration,  and  give  judgment  for  such  sum  as  it  deems  just,  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  or  security  therofor,  may  be  enforced  as  above  provide*!. 

Sec  6387.  Upon  death  of  child  after  judgment^  court  rrwy  mjodify  amxmnt. — ^Upon  the 
death  of  a  bastard  child  after  judgment,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited 
for  tlie  last  payment  on  the  judgment,  the  court  which  rendered  the  judgment  may. 
on  motion  and  notice,  make  such  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  same  as  is  proper  ana 
just  in  consequence  of  such  death. 
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Sbc.  6388.  Proceedings  on  failure  of  officer  to  arrest  accwied. — When  it  appears  from 
the  return  of  the  officer  upon  the  warrant  that  the  accused  could  not  be  arrested,  the 
justice  shall,  upon  demand,  forthwith  make  a  certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
liad  before  him,  including  copies  of  the  complaint  and  warrant  with  the  return  thereon, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  complainant,  ner  agent  or  attorney. 

Sec.  6389.  Order  of  attachment  and  grounds  therefor. — Upon  the  filing  of  the  tran- 
script mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
of  the  countv'in  which  the -justice  resides,  an  order  of  attachment  shall  be  iEBued  by 
the  clerk,  when  there  is  filed  in  his  office  an  affidavit  of  the  complainant,  her  agent 
or  attorney  showing: 

First.  That  the  complainant  is  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  or  that  she  is  pregnant 
with  a  child  which,  if  bom  alive,  will  be  a  bastard; 

Second.  That  the  accused  person  is  the  father  of  such  child; 

Third.  The  existence  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds: 

1.  That  the  accused  is  a  nonresident  of  the  State;  or 

2.  Has  absconded  with  the  intent  to  defraud  complainant;  or, 

3.  Has  left  the  countv  of  his  residence  to  avoid  the  ser\dce  of  a  warrant, 

4.  So  conceals  himself  that  a  warrant  can  not  be  served  upon  him. 

Sec.  6390.  Proceedings  under  attachment  same  as  in  civil  actions. — The  order  of 
attachment  shall  issue  without  an  undertaking.  The  amount  of  property  seized 
thereon  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  in  appraised  value;  and  attachments 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  in  this  State  relating  to 
attachments  in  civil  actions,  and  be  governed  in  all  respects  thereby. 

Sec  6391.  Service  by  publication. — Upon  the  return  of  the  order  of  attachment, 
service  may  be  had  by  publication,  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  in  some  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  m  the  county  wherein  the  cause  is  pending,  of  a  notice  of  a  pend- 
ency of  the  proceeding,  stating  the  object  thereof,  the  substance  of  the  complaint, 
and  that  an  order  of  attachment  has  been  issued  and  served  therein;  and  in  such  case 
copies  of  the  complaint  and  order  of  attachment,  with  the  return  thereon,  shall  forth- 
with be  depositee  in  the  post  office,  directed  to  the  accused  at  his  place  of  residence, 
unless  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the  court,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  that  such  residence 
is  unknown  to  the  complainant,  and  could  not,  with  reasonable  diligence,  be  ascer- 
tained by  h^r.  The  cause  may  be  heard  or  determined  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
pletion of  service  by  publication. 

Sec  6392.  Order  of  the  court  unth  respect  to  attached  property. — If,  upon  such  trial, 
the  accused  be  adjudged  to  be  the  reputed  father  of  the  child,  the  court  shall  order 
that  unless  the  defendant,  within  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  pay  the  su/n  adjudged 
against  him,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  so  much  of  the  property  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  officer,  after  applying  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  perishable  property, 
and  so  much  of  the  personal  propertv,  and  lands  and  tenements,  if  anv,  as  ma}^  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  such  order  be  sold  under  the  same  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  if  the  same  had  been  levied  on  by  execution.  The  money  arising  therefrom,  with 
the  amount  that  may  be  recovered  from  the  garnishee,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order 
and  control  of  the  court,  and  be  applied  to  satisfy  such  order  in  such  sums  and  at 
such  times  as  the  court  may  order  and  direct;  if  there  be  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
same,  the  order  of  the  court  shall  stand,  and  execution  may  issue  thereon  for  the  residue, 
in  all  respects  as  in  judgments  at  law;  and  any  surplus  of  attached  property,  or  its 
proceeds,  shall  be  returned  to  the  defendant. 

Sec  6393.  County  commissioners  may  prosecute  suit. — If  a  woman  have  a  bastard 
child,  and  neglects  to  bring  a  suit  for  its  maintenance,  or  commences  a  suit  and  fails 
to  prosecute  it  to  final  judgment,  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  interested 
in  the  support  of  such  bastard  child  may,  when  sufficient  security  is  not  offered  to 
save  such  county  from  expense,  make  complaint  on  behalf  of  such  county,  against 
him  who  is  accused  of  begetting  such  child,  or  may  take  up  and  prosecute  a  complaint 
b^nn  by  the  mother  of  such  child. 

Sec  6394.  County  commissioners  may  recover  on  bond  given  in  lastardy  proceedings. — 
The  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  a  bastard  child  becomes  a  charge 
may  sue  and  recover  on  any  bond  given  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyominof  in  any 
proceeding  against  the  reputed  father  of  such  bastard  child;  and  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  all  the  remedies  herein  allowed  dial]  apply  to  all  cases  in  which 
the  county  commissioners  are  authorized  to  commence  or  prosecute  a  complaint 
against  the  reputed  father  o'  an  illegitimate  child. 

Note  on  birth  regi6tration. — United  States  Bureau  of  Census  standai-d  form. 
(Sec.  2957.) 

Note  on  incestuous  marriages. — Law  applies  to  illegitimate  relationship.  (Sec, 
3917.) 
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Sec.  1738.  With  th?  declaration  of  legitimation  the  mother  loses  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  care  for  the  psrson  of  the  child.  If  she  is  bound  to  support  the  child,  that 
right  and  duty  again  come  into  force  when  the  parental  power  of  the  lather  terminates 
or  when  it  is  suepanded  on  account  of  his  incapacity,  or  according  to  section  1677. 
(The  parental  power  of  the  father  ia  suspended  if  the  public  guardians*  court  finds 
that  the  father  is  de  facto  prevented  from  exercising  his  parentfu  power  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  suspension  ends  when  the  public  guardians*  court  decrees  tiiat  the 
reason  for  suspension  no  longer  exists.) 

Sec.  1739.  The  father  is  bound  to  support  the  child  and  its  descendants  before  the 
mother  and  the  maternal  relatives  are  oound  to  do  so. 

Sec.  1740.  If  the  father  desires  to  marry  while  he  has  the  parental  power  over  the 
child  the  provisions  of  sections  1669  to  1671  apply.  CSecs.  1669  to  1671  state  in  sub- 
stance that  the  father  intending  to  remarry  must  notify  the  public  guardians'  court 
and  must  bring  about  a  division  of  prop?rty.) 

Legislation  Enacted  Between  1914  and  1918,  Both  Inclusive. 

Law  of  August  4,  1914,  on  separation  allowances  (Reichs-Gcsetzblatt,  1914,  p.  332): 

The  above  law  amende  that  of  February  28, 1888,  and,  among  other  measures,  extends 
the  separation  allowances  to  the  soldier's  illegitimate  children  when  his  obligation  as 
father  to  provide  support  has  been  proved. 

Imp?rial  order  of  March  19,  1915,  on  separation  allowances  to  families  of  soldiers  of 
tne  reserve  and  landsturm  serving  in  the  colonies  (Reichs-Gesstzblatt,  1915,  p.  187): 

The  allowances  are  paid  not  only  to  the  wife  and  legitimate  children  but  also  to 
illegitimate  children  when  the  soldier's  obligation  as  father  to  support  the  children 
has  been  proved. 

Order  by  Federal  Council  of  April  23,  1915,  on  the  extension  of  maternity  benefits 
for  the  time  of  the  war  (Reichs-Gesetzblatt,  1915,  p.  257): 

Section  3  states:  The  maternity  benefit  prescribed  by  the  order  of  the  above  date 
is  paid  also  for  an  illegitimate  child  of  a  war  participant  of  the  categories  mentioned 
in  section  1  (ser\dng  in  this  war  in  the  army  or  sanitary  or  similar  service,  or  persons 
who  served  so  and  were  prevented  from  the  continuation  of  such  service  or  resumption 
of  gainful  employment  by  death,  wounds,  sickness,  or  by  becoming  a  war  prisoner) 
when  that  child  is  receiving  the  separation  allowance  according  to  section  2,  paragraph 
Ic,  of  the  law  of  February  28,  1888,  as  amended  by  the  law  of  August  4, 1914  (illegiti- 
mate child  is  receiving  the  separation  allowance  when  the  soldier's  obligation  as  father 
to  support  the  child  has  been  proved). 

Order  of  September  9,  1915,  on  simplification  of  court  procedure  (Reichs-Gesetas- 
blatt,  1915,  p.  562): 

Section  28  of  the  order  states  that  in  case  an  illegitimate  child  applies  for  support 
from  its  father,  the  evidence  prescribed  in  section  118,  paragraph  2,  of  the  code  of 
civil  procedure  *  is  not  necessary  for  the  granting  of  poor  relief. 

Order  by  Federal  Council  of  Jaliuary  21,  1916,  on  separation  allowances  to  families 
of  soldiers  (Reichg-Gesetzblatt,  1916,  p.  55): 

Be4des  the  families  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  earlier  laws,  this  order  extends 
also,  in  case  of  need,  the  war-time  separation  allowances  to  the  families  of  (1)  soldiers 
who  during  the  war  were  in  the  regular  military  service  required  by  law;  (2)  those 
who  volunteered  for  the  duration  of  the  war;  and  (3)  German  subjects  who  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  resided  abroatl  and  were  prevented  by  the  war  from  returning  home. 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  order  apply  are  illegitimate 
children  of  the  wife  brought  by  her  into  the  marriage,  even  wnen  the  husband  is 
not  the  father. 

Order  by  Federal  Council  of  March  1, 1917,  on  sickness  and  maternity  benefits  during 
the  war  (Reichs-Gesetzblatt,  1917,  p.  200): 

Part  III  of  the  order  is  as  follows:  The  maternity  benefit  provided  by  section  3  of 
the  order  of  April  23,  1915,"  is  also  to  be  paid  for  an  illegitimate  child  of  a  soldier 
who  reenlists  after  having  served  his  time,  when  his  obligation  to  support  the  child 
has  been  proved  and  the  mother  is  a  woman  of  small  means  in  the  meaning  of  section 
2,  paragraph  2,  of  that  order  (when  the  total  income  left  to  her  upon  her  husband's 
death  or  entrance  into  the  service  is  not  over  1,500  marks  and  for  each  child  under 
15  years  old  consists  of  another  250  marks). 

'  Prescribes  the  manner  of  proving  that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  small  means. 
3  Sec  above. 
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Order  by  Federal  Council  of  July  6,  1917,  on  maternity  benefits  in  connection  with 
the  national  auxiliary  service  (Keichs-Gesetzblatt,  1917,  p.  591): 

Section  2  of  the  order  provides  maternity  benefits  for  women  not  receiving  such 
benefits  under  the  orders  of  December  3,  1914,  January  28  and  April  23,  1915,  if  their 
husbands  are  pursuing  any  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  section  1  of  the  national> 
auxiliary  service  law,  if  the  economic  situation  of  the  husband  has  been  shown  to 
have  become  worse  because  of  his  participation  in  the  auxiliary  service,  and  if  there 
is  need  of  assistance. 

Section  4  states  that  the  maternity  benefit  is  also  to  be  granted  for  the  ille^timate 
child  of  a  man  in  the  national  auxiliary  service  when  his  obligation  to  provide  sup- 
port has  been  proved  and  when  the  conditions  of  section  2  are  present. 

Order  by  Federal  Council  of  November  22,  1917,  amending  the  provisions  concern- 
ing sickness  insurance  and  maternity  benefits  during  the  war  (Keichs-Gesetzblatt, 
1917,>  1085): 

Section  4  deals  with  illegitimate  children,  and  is  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  an 
illegitimate  child  the  claim  for  maternity  benefit  according  to  section  3  of  the 
order  of  April  23,  1915,'  is  valid  even  when  the  separation  allowance  provided  by 
section  2,  paragraph  Ic,  of  the  law  of  August  4,  1915,  is  not  granted,  but  when  tho 
war  participant's  obligation  to  support  the  child  has  been  proved  and  the  mother 
is  a  woman  of  small  means. 

1  See  p.  262. 
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Provisions  of  the  Civil  Codb. 
lbgitimation. 

Skc.  258.*  If  the  parents  of  an  illegitimate  child  intermarry,  the  child  becomes  by 
law  Intimate. 

Sec.  259.  The  parents  are  re(:iuired  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately  after  the  marriage. 
t()  report  their  common  ill^timate  children  to  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  oi  their 
place  of  residence  or  of  the  place  of  marriage. 

The  omission  of  such  report  does  not  affect  the  leg[itimacy  of  the  children. 

Sec.  260.  If  the  parents  of  the  child  have  promised  marriage  to  each  other  and 
marriagfe  has  become  impossible  by  the  death  or  the  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties, 
the  judge  must,  u{)on  the  demand  of  the  other  party  or  of  the  cliild,  pronounce  a  decla- 
ration of  1  estimation. 

If -the  child  is  of  age  the  other  party  can  make  the  request  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  child.  After  the  death  of  the  child  liis  descendants  may  demand  the  declaration 
of  legitimation. 

Sec.  262.  The  next  of  kin  of  the  parents  who  would  be  entitled  to  inherit  from  them 
and  the  competent  authority  of  the  canton  where  the  father  resides  ihay,  within  threo 
months  from  the  time  they  learned  of  the  legitimation,  contest  the  declaration  of  legiti- 
mation by  proving  that  the  child  is  not  the  issue  of  the  alleged  parents. 

Sec  263.  By  the  declaration  of  leg[itimation  the  lll^timate  child  and  his  Intimate 
descendants  are  made  equal  to  legitimate  relatives  in  their  relation  to  the  father  and 
the  mother  and  their  relatives.  The  fact  of  legitimation  is  communicated  to  the 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  the  place  of  the  child's  birth  and  of  the  places  of  the 
father's  and  mother's  birth. 

THE   STATUS   OP  AN   ILLEOITIMATE   CHILD. 

Sec  302.  The  relation  of  illegitimacy  arises  between  the  mother  and  the  child  at 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

Between  the  child  and  the  father  it  is  establislied  by  recognition  or  by  judicial 
decree. 

Sec  303.  The  recognition  of  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  made  by  the  father.  r»r 
if  he  is  dead  or  permanently  incompetent,  by  the  paternal  grandfather. 

1 1  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  public  aocument  or  by  testamentary  disposition,  and  must 
be  communicated  to  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  party 
making  the  recognition. 

Sec  304.  The  recognition  of  a  child  born  in  consequence  of  adulterous  or  incestuous 
intercourse  is  forbidden. 

Sec  305.  The  mother,  the  child,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  his  descendants, 
may  protest  to  the  vital  statistics  registration  office  against  the  recognition,  within  three 
montns  after  they  had  been  notified  of  it,  by  contending  that  the  recognizing  party  is 
not  the  father  or  the  grandfather,  or  that  the  recognition  will  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  child. 

The  r^:istrar  of  vital  statistics  must  notify  of  this  protest  the  party  who  made  tlie 
recognition  or  his  heir,  whereupon  within  three  months  action  may  be  brought  before 
the  proper  vital  statistics  registration  office  for  the  setting  aside  of  the  protest. 

Sec.  306.  The  competent  authority  of  the  home  canton  of  the  father,  or  anyone  who  ♦ 

has  an  interest,  may  witliin  three  months  after  they  have  been  notified ,  contest  the  recog-     _ 
nition  by  proving  that  the  party  recognizing  is  not  the  father  or  the  grandfather  of  the 
child  or  that  recognition  is  prohibited. 

Sec  307 .  The  mother  of  an  il  legi ti  mate  child  is  entitled  to  demand  that  the  paternity 
be  judicially  established. 

Sec  308.  The  action  may  be  brought  before  or  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  must 
be  brought  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Sec  309.  The  action  for  paternity  demands  payments  on  the  part  of  the  father  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  also,  when  the  conditions  prescribetl 
by  law  are  satisfied,  the  declaration  of  the  status  of  the  cliild  as  that  of  a  child  of  the 
father. 

1  As  In  force  on  Doc.  31, 1918. 

>  This  and  the  other  sections  refer  to  the  Civil  Code  unless  otherwise  stated.  Edition  used  Schweiieriachcij 
Zivilgeset^buch  vom  10  Dezember  1907,  Vcrlag  A.  Francko,  Bern,  1908. 
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The  paymente  to  the  mother  may  also  be  demanded  when  the  child  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  father,  or  when  it  is  stillborn,  or  when  it  has  died  before  the  judgment. 

When  the  child  obtains  the  status  of  a  child  of  the  father,  the  performance  of  the 
parental  dutv  takes  the  place  of  the  payments  for  maintenance. 

Sec.  310.  I'he  procedure  in  paternity  actions  is  determined  by  the  cantonal  law  of 
pn)cedure  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  code. 

However,  the  Cantons  may  not  establish  rules  of  evidence  stricter  than  those  of  the' 
ordinary  process  procedure. 

Sec.  311.  As  soon  as  the  guardianship  authorities  have  received  notice  of  the 
illegitimate  birth,  or  the  mother  has  made  a  declaration  of  her  illegitimate  pregnancjr, 
a  trustee  is  appointed  for  the  child  tr,  take  care  of  its  interests.  The  trustee  after  terbii- 
nation  of  the  actioti  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  sue,  is  replaced  by  a  guardian 
unless  the  guardianship  authority  deems  it  proper  to  place  the  child  under  the  parental 
power  of  the  father  or  the  mother. 

Sec.  312.  The  paternity  action  is  brought  before  the  judge  of  the  Swiss  residence  of 
the  complainant  at  the  tmie  of  the  birth  or  of  the  residence  of  the  respondent  at  the 
time  of  action. 

If  the  action  demands  declaration  of  paternity,  notice  thereof  must  be  officially  sent 
to  the  commune  where  the  father  resiaes  in  order  that  the  commune  may  protect  its 
interests. 

Sec  313.  If  the  father  is  a  Swiss  citizen  and  lives  abroad,  and  if  mother  and  child 
likewise  live  abroad,  the  action  may  be  brought  in  the  place  of  the  father's  residence. 

Sec  314.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  defendant  has  cohabited  with  the  mother  in 
the  time  from  theJbhree  hundredth  to  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  child,  the  paternity  is  presumed. 

The  presumption  does  not  take  place  if  facts  are  proved  which  justify  a  material 
doubt  regarding  his  paternity. 

Sec  315.  If  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  conception  has  lived  an  immoral  life, 
the  action  must  be  dismissed. 

Sec  316.  If  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  conception  is  married,  the  paternity 
action  can  be  brought  only  after  the  child  has  been  judicially  declared  illegitimate. 

In  the  latter  case  the  time  for  bringing  the  action  begins  to  run  on  the  day  when  the 
child  has  been  declared  illegitimate. 

Sec  317.  If  the  action  is  well  founded  the  judge  must  award  damages  to  the  mother 
(1)  for  the  cost  of  confinement;  (2)  for  the  support  for  at  least  four  weeks  before  and 
four  weeks  after  the  birth;  (3)  for  other  expenses  incurred  in  consequence  of  pregnancy 
and  confinement. 

Sec  318.  If  the  father  has  promised  marriage  to  the  mother  before  cohabiting,  or 
has  been  guiltv  of  a  crime  against  her  in  cohabiting  with  her,  or  has  abused  an  authority 
over  her,  or  if  she  was  under  age  at  the  time  of  cohabitation,  the  judge  may  award 
damages  to  her  by  way  of  satisfaction. 

Sec  319.  If  the  action  is  well  founded,  the  judge  must  award  to  the  child  support, 
the  amount  of  f^hich  is  determined  in  conformity  to  the  position  in  life  of  the  father 
and  the  mother,  and  which  in  any  event  must  represent  an  adequate  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child. 

The  support  must  be  paid  to  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  child, 
pavments  to  be  made  in  advance  for  periods  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge. 

I'he  right  of  action  of  the  child  is  not  taken  away  by  a  compromise  or  renimciation 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  whereby  the  child  is  manifestly  prejudiced  in  its  claims. 

Sec.  320.  Upon  petition  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  the  court  may  alter  the  amount 
of  the- support  if  conditions  have  changed  materially  and  may  decree  that  the  pay- 
ment of  support  shall  terminate  at  a  time  at  which  the  child  obtains  an  income  ade- 
quate to  his  station  in  life. 

Sec  321.  If  the  paternity  is  made  probable  and  the  mother  is  in  need,  the  court 
may  require  the  father  before  the  judgment  and  without  proof  that  the  claim  is  im- 
periled, to  give  security  for  the  probable  cost  of  confinement  and  of  the  support  of 
the  child  for  the  first  three  months. 

Sec  322.  The  claims  suridve  against  the  heirs  of  the  father. 

The  heirs  need  not  pay  the  child  any  more  than  the  child  could  have  claimed  as 
heir  in  case  of  recognition. 

Sec  323.  The  judge,  on  the  petition  of  the  plaintiff,  may  declare  the  status  of  the 
child  to  be  that  of  a  child  of  the  father  if  the  defendant  has  promised  marriage  to  the 
mother  or  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  against  her  by  cohabiting  with  her  or  has  abused 
his  authority  over  her. 

The  child  may  not  be  given  the  status  of  a  child  of  the  father  if  the  father  is  married 
and  was  married  at  the  time  of  the  cohabitation. 
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Sec.  324.  If  the  child  remains  with  the  mother,  it  receives  her  family  name  and 
her  residence,  and  obtains  with  regard  to  the  mother  and  the  maternal  kin  the  rights 
and  duties  of  illegitimate  relationship.  The  obligations  of  the  mother  are  the  same  as 
though  the  child  were  legitimate. 

The  guardianship  authority  may  confer  parental  power  on  the  mother. 

Sec.  325.  If  the  child  has  been  voluntarily  recognized,  or  if  its  paternity  has  been 
declared  judicially,  it  receives  theiamily  name  and  the  residence  of  the  father,  and 
obtains  with  regard  to  the  paternal,  as  well  as  the  maternal,  kin  the  rights  and  duties 
of  illegitimate  relationship. 

The  father  has  to  care  for  the  child  as  though  it  were  legitimate. 

The  guardianship  authority  may  confer  parental  power  either  on  the  father  or  the 
mother. 

Sec  326.  If  an  illegitimate  child  is  placed  under  the  power  of  the  father,  the  mother 
has  nevertheless  the  right  of  reasonable  success  to  her  child. 

The  guardianship  authority  upon  the  petition  of  the  mother,  or  of  its  own  motion, 
may  award  the  parental  power  over  the  child  up  to  a  certain  age  to  the  mother  and 
from  then  on  to  the  father. 

Sec.  327.  If  the  guardianship  authority  places  the  child  under  the  parental  power 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother,  it  determines  at  the  same  time  what  rights  the  parent 
.shall  have  over  the  property  of  the  child. 
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LOXnSUNA. 


NoTB  ON  BIRTH  BBOI8TRATION. — Certificate  statofl  whetber  legitimate  or  ille- 
oritimate.    (Laws  1918,  No.  257,.  sec.  14.) 

XoTs  ON  workmen's  compbnsation  law. — ^The  law  applies  to  acknowledged 
illegitimate  children.    (Laws  1914,  No.  20,  sec.  8,  as  amended  by  Laws  1918,  No.  38.) 

MASSACHUSBTTS. 

Revised  Lews  IWU^  ob.  IBS.    ApprantloMhlii. 

NoTB. — ^This  chapter,  consdtuting  the  apprenticeship  law,  is  repealed  by  Laws 

1918,  eh.  257,  sec.  402. 

Laws  IfiU^  oh.  6Mw 

Sbc.  8.  If  money  is  forfeited  or  recovered  upon  a  lecognizance  or  deposit  in  lieu 

thereof  in  proceeding  under  this 'act,  the  court  in  which  such 
^^[g^™**^   ^^  proceedings  are  pending  may  order  such  money  paid  to  the  pro- 

^^^  oation  officer  and  expended  by  him,  under  the  direction  of  the 

court,  for  the  support  of  the  child.    (As  added  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  199.) 

Laws  1011,  Ob.  4M. 

Sec.  5.  Before  the  trial,  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  or  at  the  trial,  on  entry 

of  a  plea  of  ^lilt^,  or  after  conviction,  if  the  defendant  is  placed 
aoMSpSrt?*"  ^^  probation  or  if  his  sentence  is  suspended  and  he  is  placed  on 

prooation  under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  chapter  220  of 
the  Revised  Laws,  and  acts  in  amendment  tnereof,  the  court  in  its  discretion,  having 
regard  to  the  circtmistances  and  to  the  financial  ability  or  earning;  capacity  of  the 
defendant,  shall  have  power  to  make  an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to  change  by 
the  court  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  re  ^iiire,  directing  the  defendant 
topay  a  certedn  sum  periodically,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  to  the  probation 
ofncer,  who  shall  pay  over  the  same  to  the  wife  or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of  the 
said  minor  child  or  children,  or  to  the  city,  town,  corporation  or  society  supporting 
the  wife  or  minor  child  or  children,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth  for  the 
use  of  the  State  board  of  charity  when  the  complaint  is  for  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  minor  child  or  minor  children  who  have  been  comraittea  to  the  castody 
of  said  board;  and  the  court  shall  also  have  power  to  release  the  defendant  from 
custody  on  probation  for  the  period  so  fixed,  requiring  in  its  discretion  the  defendant 
to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  surety,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  or  a 
Judge  thereof  in  vacation  may  order  and  approve.  The  condition  of  the  recognizance 
shall  be  that  if  the  defendant  shall  make  his  or  her  personal  appearance  in  court,  when- 
ever ordered  to  do  so,  and  shall  complv  with  the  terms  of  the  order  of  support,  o^  of 
any  subseauent  modification  thereof,  then  the  recognizance  shall  be  void,  out  other- 
wise it  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect.  Suit  may  l^  brought  upon  said  recognizance 
by  any  person  authorized  by  the  court,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  suit  shall  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  wife  or  of  the  minor  child  or  children  as  the  court  ^^hall  direct. 
(As  amen^d  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  257,  sec.  453.) 

Sbo.  6.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  by  information  and  due  proof  under  oath  that  at 
any  time  during  said  period  of  probation  the  defendant  has  violated  the  terms  of  the 
oraer,  it  may  forthwith  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  defendant  under  the  original 
charge,  or  sentence  him  or  her  tmder  the  original  conviction,  or  enforce  the  suspended 
sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  the  defendant  is  admitted  to  bail  pending  the 
trial  of  the  cause  and  the  bail  shall  be  forfeited,  the  money  or  sum  recovered,  and  in 
case  ot  the  forfeiture  of  the  reoognizanoe  and  enforcement  thereof  by  execution  the  sum 
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recovered  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  pro- 
bation officer,  who  shall  pay  over  the  same  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian  or  custoaian 
of  said  minor  child  or  chudien,  or  to  the  city,  town,  corporation,  or  society  supportiiig 
the  wife  or  minor  child,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  use  of  the 
State  board  of  charity  when  the  complaint  is  for  neglect  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
a  minor  child  or  of  minor  children  who  have  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  said 
board.    (As  amended  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  257,  sec.  454.) 

HBW  JERSEY. 

Compiled  Statutes  1911,  p.  8874,  see.  IW,  as  amended  by  Laws  1018^  di.  88. 

Note. — Subdivisions  V  to  VII  of  section  169,  as  amended  in  1918,  relating  to  the 
light  of  inheritance  of  illeeitimate  children,  are  identically  as  presented  on  page  180 
under  the  amendment  made  by  chapter  47  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Note  on  workmen's  oompenbation  LAW.^-The  law  applies  to  illegitiniate 
children.    (Laws  1918,  No.  10,  sec.  3.) 

VIRGINU. 

Note  on  birth  eeqistration. — ^The  State  registrar  may  decline  to  issue  a  certified 
copy  of  the  certificate  of  the  birth  or  the  death  of  an  illegitimate  child  or  to  give  any 
inn>rmation  concerning  the  same,  except  by  order  of  court  or  upon  the  written  request 
of  the  mother  of  the  child,  or  other  person  responsible  for  it.  (Laws  1912,  ch.  181,  sec. 
20,  as  amended  by  Laws  1918,  ch.  58.) 

Note  on  abandonment  and  nonbuffort  law. — ^The  new  law  refers  to  a  "male 
child  imder  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  female  child  under  the  age  of  seventeen  yean," 
but  not  to  illegitimate  children.    (Laws  1918,  ch.  416.) 

Note  on  workmen's  compensation  law. — ^Terms  "child,"  "boy,"  and  "giil,** 
shall  include  acknowledged  illegitimate  children.    (Laws  1918,  ch.  400,  oec.  40.) 
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LETTER  or  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  1918. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  bulletin  entitled  "Children  before  the 
Courts  in  Connecticut,"  by  William  B.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Practical  Philanthropy  in  Yale  University. 

This  study  presents  briefly  the  legislative  progress  of  Connecticut 
in  its  dealings  with  children  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  in 
1635  to  the  year  1917.  It  shows  with  remarkable  clearness  the  grad- 
ual change  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  child 
for  his  unlawful  acts  and  the  slowly  gained  amelioration  of  the 
laws.  The  1017  act  concerning  juvenile  offenders,  although  falling 
short  in  certain  particulars  of  the  generally  accepted  model  standard 
of  juvenile  court  laws,  is  a  genuine  advance,  and,  if  faithfully  and 
intelligently  administered,  affords  a  new  protection  to  the  children 
who  come  within  its  terms. 

Prof.  Bailey  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  preparation  of  the 
report:  "In  all  this  work  I  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
all  to  whom  I  have  applied  for  assistance.  The  number  is  so  large 
that  I  can  not  mention  them  all  even  by  name.  I  wish,  however, 
to  record  my  indebtedness  in  particular  to  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Coyle, 
Mr.  Clarence  M.  Thompson,  Mr.  Elmer  K.  Higdon,  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Connolly,  Miss  Elsie  C.  Osborn,  Miss  Helen  T.  Barry,  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  W.  Gray,  who  have  given  generously  of  their  time.  Several 
students  in  the  department  of  social  service  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Religion  have  been  employed  in  this  worf 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop, 

Chief. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  methods  | 
employed  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  deal  with  the  juvenile  delin-  | 
quent.  It  includes  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the  legislation  I 
appertaining  to  juvenile  delinquents,  a  study  of  the  court  procedure  ' 
in  their  cases,  an  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  probation  officers,  ' 
a  short  I'eview  of  the  work  of  the  institutions  provided  for  this  group  • 
of  delinquents,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  cases  of  delinquent  chil-  j 
dren  convicted  before  the  courts  in  New  Haven,  New  Britain,  and  10 
other  towns  of  the  State. 

The  body  of  the  material  irsed  in  this  report,  except  that  of  the  his-  ' 
torical  summary,  was  obtained  in  1914,  1915,  and  1916  through  inter- 
views with  public  officials,  through  visits  to  courts  and  institutions, 
examination  of  court  and  other  public  records,  including  those  of  the 
Connecticut  Prison  Association,  and  through  correspondence.  The 
details  given  i-egarding  the  work  of  the  courts  were  gathered  before 
the  act  concerning  juvenile  offender  went  into  effect  in  1917. 

An  intelligent  discu^ion  of  juvenile  delinquency  demands  a  clear 
definition  of  the  class  to  which  the  term  applies.    Hei-e  we  must  fall- 
back not  to  tlie  words  of  statutes  themselves  but  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  English  common  law  upon  which  they  are  grounded.  ; 
We  may  consider  that  a  delinquent  is  a  person  who  violates  the  law,  ; 
and  both  etyinologically  and  in  its  legal  sense  the  word  is  synonymous  ' 
with  criminal.    The  juvenile  delinquent  is,  therefore,  one  under  the 
age  of  legal  majority  who  commits  a  crime  of  any  sort,  whether  felony 
or  misdemeanor. 

But  no  matter  how  heinous  the  consequences  of  the  act  committed, 
it  can  not  be  called  a  crime  at  common  law  unless  the  perpetrator  be 
over  7  years  of  age.  A  child  under  7  years  can  not  be  punished  for 
any  offense  because  of  the  irrebuttable  presumption  that  he  is  doli 
incapax.  Between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  the  juvenile  is  presumed  to  be 
innocent  and  incapable  of  committing  a  crime,  but  that  presumpticm 
may  be  rebutted  if  it  appears  to  the  jury  that  he  can  distinguish  ■^ 
between  right  and  wrong.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and  i 
wrong  is  usually  limited  to  the  specific  act  committed.  But  in  92 
Mass«,  398,  the  court  held  that  the  plaintiff  must  prove  general  as 
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well  as  special  capacity.  Such  ability  is  often  implied  as  a  matter  of 
law  if  the  act  committed  evinces  arrant  malice  and  wickedness — 
malitia  supplet  aetatem.  "  Children  of  8, 10,  and  13  years  of  age  have 
been  convicted  of  and  executed  for  capital  offenses,  because  they 
manifested  a  consciousness  of  guilt  and  mischievous  discretion  and 
cunning."*  Above  the  age  of  14  all  juveniles  are  presumed  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  are  punishable  equally  with 
adults  for  their  criminal  acts.* 

At  the  time  the  field  work  of  this  study  was  completed  the  Connec- 
ticut statute  considered  juveniles  to  be  minors  under  16  years  of  age.* 
This  was  a  purely  arbitrary  division,  but  was  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  State,  since  the  boys  and  girls  under  16  were  (and 
are)  sent,  respectively,  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  If  16  years  of  age  and  over 
they  may  be  committed,  respectively,  to  the  Connecticut  Reformatory 
for  Men  and  to  the  Connecticut  State  Farm  for  Women,  or  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home. 
Since  this  distinction  was  so  clean-cut  in  the  statutes,  all  the  tables 
for  juvenile  delinquents  in  this  report  refer  to  those  xmder  16  yeare 
of  age  unless  some  specific  reference  to  the  contrary  is  made  in  the 
text.  A  discussion  of  institutions  for  older  offenders  is,  however, 
included. 

The  1917  legislation  involving  juveniles  specifies  the  laws  relative 
to  chamber  hearings,  summons,  and  juvenile  docket  to  be  applicable 
to  "  children  under  18  years  of  age."  * 

1  Swift'8  Dig.  (Conn.)*  1822,  Vol.  II,  p.  361 ;  1  Hale.  20;  4  Bl.  Com.,  23. 

«  See  P.  A.,  1672,  p.  40 ;  Sess.  Acts,  1750-1753,  p.  187. 

«P.  A.,  1851,  ch.  46,  sec.  4. 

*P.  A„  1917,  ch.  308,  sec*.  4,  5,  6b 


CHAPTER  I.  HISTORY  OP  LAWS  RELATING  TO 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 

Progressive  amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents 
in  Connecticut  is  marked  by  three  well-defined  epochs:  (1)  The 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period,  beginning  with  the  foundation 
of  the  colonj^  in  1635  and  continuing  down  to  the  abolition  of 
medieval  methods  of  punishment,  such  as  the  stocks,  the  pillory, 
flogging,  and  branding.  The  purpose  of  punishment  during  this 
period  was  wholly  punitive,  the  primary  aim  being  revengeful 
retribution  upon  those  who  broke  the  peace  of  society.  (2)  The 
second  period  is  one  of  transition,  extending  from  1816  to  1851,  when 
the  statute  establishing  the  first  juvenile  reformatory  in  the  State 
was  enacted.  The  State  reform-school  act  was  passed  in  1851,* 
and  the  school  was  opened  March  1, 1854.  Its  name  was  not  changed 
to  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  until  1893.*  During  the  first  part 
of  this  period  the  predominant  motive  was  the  protection  of  society ; 
toward  the  close  of  the  period  this  verged  to  the  higher  plane  of 
reformation  of  the  juvenile  offender.  (3)  The  third,  or  modem, 
period  dates  from  1851  to  the  present  time,  the  actuating  motive  in 
the  treatment  of  minor  delinquents  being  reformatory  and  pre- 
ventive. The  foregoing  divisions  are  not  absolute  but  are  merely 
useful  in  indicating  the  prevailing  tendencies  during  the  given 
epochs.  For  instance,  the  founding  of  the  State  prison  at  Wethers- 
field  in  1827  was  the  seed  of  a  new  order,  which  gradually  ripened 
into  fruition  with  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  for  the 
reformation  of  delinquent  boys  more  than  two  decades  later. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  history  of  the  development  of 
laws  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency  must  include  many  facts 
besides  those  pertaining  to  children  of  the  ages  which  Connecticut 
now  classes  as  juveniles,  and  that  to  some  extent  it  is  necessary  also 
to  trace  the  change  of  attitude  regarding  the  treatment  of  offender- 
of  all  ages. 

THE  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD,  1635-1816. 

In  1635,  urged  by  Thomas  Hooker,  the  apostle  of  a  free  church  and 
a  free  State,  a  little  band  of  "  emigrants  for  the  faith  "  left  Massa- 
chusetts and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  near  what 
is  now  Hartford.    Hooker  himself,  with  his  wife  and  more  settlers, 

»  See  R.  S.,  1854,  pp.  362-306.  « P.  A.,  1803,  ch.  92. 
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joined  this  original  group  in  the  spring  of  1030.  In  April  of  that 
same  year  the  general  court  of  the  mother  colony  empowered  Robert 
Ludlow  and  seven  assistants  to  constitute  themselves  a  general  court 
for  the  government  of  the  settlers  along  "  the  Connecticut  River." 
In  December,  1042,  the  court  laid  down  several  "  capital  laws,"  which 
in  1050  w-ere  compiled  into  a  code. 

This  code  was  revised  in  1072  and  printed  in  the  next  year.  The 
revision  contained  the  two  following  provisions  from  the  original 
code : 

If  any  Child  or  Chiltlren  above  sixteen  years  old,  and  of  suflieient  under^stand- 
inji:,  shaU  Curse  or  Smite  their  natural  Fatlier  or  ^fotlier,  he  or  they  shall  l>e 
put  to  death,  unless  It  can  l)e  sufficiently  testified,  that  the  Parents  have  been 
very  unohrlstlanly  negligent  in  the  ^tlucation  of  such  Children,  or  so  provoke<I 
them  by  extreme  and  cruel  correction  that  they  have  been  forced  thereunto  to 
preserve  themselves  from  death  or  maiming.  Kxod.  21".  Levlt.  20'.  I<Ixod.  21". 
(Gen.  Laws  1672,  p.  9,  sec.  14.) 

If  any  man  have  a  stubborn  or  rebellious  Son  of  sufflcicut  understanding 
and  years,  viz.  16  pears  of  age,  which  will  »^  obey  the  voice  of  his  Father,  or 
the  voice  of  Mother,  and  that  when  they  have  chastened  hlni  he  will  not 
hearken  unto  them ;  then  may  his  Father  or  Mother,  being  his  natural  Parents*, 
lay  hold  on  him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  as.sembled  in  court,  and 
testify  unto  them,  that  their  Son  is  Stubborn  and  Uebelliou;^  and  will  not  oliey 
their  voice  and  chastisement.  Init  lives  in  sundry  notorious  Crimes,  such  Son 
shall  be  put  to  death.    Deut.  21**,  **.     (Supra,  sec.  l,"i.) 

It  was  further  provided  in  this  same  section  that  a  girl  over  14 
convicted  of  incest  or  a  boy  over  15  found  guilty  of  sodomy  should 
be  put  to  death.  Other  capital  crimes  for  Avhich  children  over  14 
years  old  were  equally  liable  with  adults  ^vere  rape,  bestiality,  blas- 
phemy,^ witclicraft,  nuirder,  false  witness,  treason,  arson,  idolatry, 
and  man  stealing.  It  nuist  be  remembered  that  these  laws  were  not 
passed  to  meet  possible  exigencies,  but  that  the  penalties  were  actually 
enforced. 
'  By  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  session  laws  in  1750,  the 
rigors  of  these  ^' Blue  Laws"  had  somewhat  abated.  While  the 
death  penalty  was  still  preserved  against  mijiors  who  committed 
felonies  for  which  adults  were  also  punishable  by  death,  it  had  been 
abolished  against  "  children  who  shall  curse  or  smite  their  natural 
father  or  mother  ''  and  "  stubborn  and  rebellious  children."  Pen- 
alties for  other  crimes  were  also  mitigated.  For  instance,  in  1072 
the  punishment  for  an  incestuous  marriage  or  cohabitation  within 
cei'tain  limits  was  death,  while  in  1750  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
both  paities  were:  (1)  That  the}'  stand  on  the  gallows  with  a  halter 

^  Perhaps  no  crime  ao  well  Illustrates  tbe  changing  concepts  of  leji^al  morality  bh  does 
blasphemy.  Punished  by  death  under  the  law  of  1G72.  the  penalty  was  changcni  In  the 
acta  of  1784  (p.  67)  to  "whipping  on  the  naked  lH>dy  not  exceeding  40  afripea.  anil 
sitting  on  the  pillory  one  hour,  and  *  •  •  iiound  to  ^qw\  behavior."  A  giHieratioii 
later  the  penalty  was  fixed  at  one  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $KHI. 
(It.    S.,   1824,   p.    18a.) 
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about  the  neck  for  one  hour;  ("2)  that  "on  the  way  thence  to  the 
county  jail  they  shall  be  severely  whipped,  not  exceeding  40  striix^s 
each";  (3)  that  they  suffer  imprisonment;  and  (4)  wear  the  letter 
I — of  different  color  from  their  clothing  and  at  least  2  inclies  long — 
on  the  arm  or  back  of  their  outside  coats. 

Although,  in  general,  there  was  a  relaxation  in  the  severity  of 
laws  in  later  codes  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period, 
treason  formed  an  exception.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  laws  in  regard  to  this  crime  should  have  become 
inore  stringent.  Indeed,  the  Revolution  had  not  progressed  six 
months  before  Connecticut  had  imi>osed  the  death  penalty  upon 
anyone  who  "aided  or  assisted  in  any  manner  the  enemies  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States  of  America."  To  the  large  number 
of  boys  in  the  Continental  Army  this  grim  prohibition  was  not 
without  its  application. 

Lying  was  a  penal  offense  before  there  was  any  thought  of  pun- 
ishment for  perjury.  The  i-tittutes  of  1672  provided  that  any  person 
of  14  yeai*s  or  over  "  who  shall  wittingly  and  willingly  make,"  or 
publish  any  lie  "  should  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  10  shillings, 
It  Qj.     ♦     *     ♦    gj^   \j^    tijg   Stocks    *     *    *    not    exceeding   Three 

Hours" ;  for  the  second  offense,  "  Twenty  Shillings,  or  be  whipped 
on  the  naked  body  not  exceeding  Ten  Stripes";  for  the  third  of- 
fense, 40  shillings  or  30  strii)es,  and  additional  offenses  were  recom- 
pensed with  a  graduated  system  of  stripes  and  fines.  "And  for  all 
such  as  being  under  age  of  discretion  (fourteen  yeare)  that  shall 
offend  in  lying,  their  Parents  or  Masters  shall  give  them  due  correc- 
tion, and  that  in  the  presence  of  some  Officer." 

By  the  time  of  the  revision  of  1702  *  perjui-y  had  become  well 
defined  and  was  pimished  more  severely  than  ordinary  l3'ing.  Any 
person  over  14  years  who  was  convicted  of  this  offense  was  required 
to  pay  a  fine  of  20  pounds  and  also  serve  "  Six  months,  without  Bail, 
or  Main-prize,"  and  if  unable  to  pay  such  fine,  to  be  "set  on  the 
Pillory  bv  the  space  of  One  whole  Hour,  *  ♦  *  and  have  both 
his  Ears^Nailed."^ 

AVhoever  stole  money,  goods,  or  chattels  "  of  the  value  of  5  shillings 
and  imder  the  sum  of  20  shillings"  value  and  who  should  refuse  or 
was  unable  to  pay  treble  the  value  of  such  goods  and  an  additional 
fine  imposed  by  the  court,  upon  conviction  or  confession  was  "  pun- 
ished by  whipping  on  the  naked  body  not  exceeding  Ten  Strij^es, 
any  Law,  Usage  or  Custom  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwitli- 
standing."' 

>  R.   S.,   1702.  p.  <>-i. 

«Stss.    Acts.   17."»(>-177n,   p.   1S7 

•It.  S.,  17ir.,  p.  U;  R.  S.,  17r»0,  p.  2:J7;  P.  A.,  1770,  cli.  .>Sl. 
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A  more  severe  penalty  was  imposed  for  horse  stealing,  which 
then — as  now  on  the  plains — was  considered  a  much  more  serious 
offense  than  other  thefts : 

Whoever  shall  steal  any  horse  within  this  CJolony  and  be  thereof  duly  con- 
victed shall  pay  and  satisfy  to  the  owner  of  such  horse  the  value  thereof,  and 
also  pay  as  a  fine  to  the  Colony  Treasury  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  be  further 
punished  by  being  publickly  whipped  on  the  naked  body  not  exceeding  fifteen 
stripes,  and  be  confined  in  a  work-house  or  house  of  correction,  not  exceeding 
3  months ;  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor,  and  be  further  whipped  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes  each  time.* 

If  the  culprit  was  unable  to  satisfy  fully  the  damages  and  fine,  he 
was  to  be  bound  out  in  service  so  long  as  the  court  adjudged  proper, 
either  to  the  person  injured,  his  assigns,  or  "  to  any  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects." 

The  laws  prohibiting  "Sabbath  breaking"  probably  weighed 
heavily  on  many  a  red-blooded,  irrepressible  boy.  The  revision  of 
1702  contained  a  prohibition  that  seems  to  have  been  expressly  aimed 
with  malice  aforethought  against  the  small  boy  on  a  hot  Sunday 
afternoon : 

No  ixirson  ♦  •  ♦  shall  swim  in  the  water  in  the  evening  preceding  the 
Lord's  Day,  or  any  part  of  the  said  day,  or  the  evening  following  •  •  • 
nor  use  any  game,  sport,  play  or  recreation  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  part 
thereof. 

And  all  masters  and  governors  of  families  are  hereby  required  to  take  effec- 
tual care  that  their  children  and  servants  do  not  transgi*ess  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  particulars     •     ♦     ♦     Penalty  10  shillings.* 

An  act  of  1721  (p.  262)  makes  illegal: 

Any  rude  and  unlawful  Behavior  on  the  Lord's  Day,  either  in  word  or  action 
by  clamorous  Discourse,  or  by  Shouting,  Hollowing,  Screaming,  Running, 
Riding,  Dancing,  Jumping,  Winding  Horns,  or  the  like,  ♦  *  *  so  near  to 
any  Public  Meeting  House,  for  Divine  Worship  that  those  who  meet  there  may 
be  disturbed  by  any  such  rude  and  profane  Behavior. 

The  penalty  was  fixed  at  40  shillings  for  a  violation  of  this  statute. 

By  1750  the  rigors  of  the  law  had  so  far  abated  that  children  under 
14  years  of  age  convicted  of  Sabbath  breaking  were  punishable 
merely  by  their  parents,  guardians,  or  masters  "giving  them  due 
Correction  in  the  Presence  of  some  Officer,"'  and  by  1808  the  law 
had  waxed  so  soft  that  the  parent  who  refused  so  to  chasten  his 
offspring  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  only  50  cents. 

There  was  enacted  in  1709  ''An  Act  to  Prevent  Unseasonable  Meet- 
ing of  Young  People  in  the  Evening  after  the  Sabbath,  and  on  any 
Public  Day  or  Fast  or  Any  Lecture  Day,  except  for  Purposes  of 

>  p.  A.,  1772,  p.  234 ;  Colonial  Roc.  cf  Conn.,  vol.  14,  p.  4. 

•RevlHlon  of  1702,  p.   104. 

•Revision  of  1750,  p.  142;  gee  also  Rev.  St.,  1705,  p.  370. 
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Worship,"  the  penalty  being  fixed  at  5  shillings,  or  "  to  be  set  in  the 
Stocks  not  exceeding  Two  houris."  * 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  minors  were  not  allowed  to  fre- 
quent public  houses  and  taverns  on  a  Sunday  or  a  fast  day  or  a  lec- 
ture day.* 

This  first  published  colonial  statute  book  contains  an  "Act  against 
Contemning  the  Preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,"  ^  which  was  equally 
binding  upon  both  children  and  adults: 

If  any  ♦  *  ♦  conteraptuously  behave  himself  towards  the  Word  preached, 
or  the  Messengers  thereof  ♦  *  *  or  like  a  Son  of  Korah  casts  upon  his  true 
Doctrine  or  Himself,  any  reproach  *  •  ♦  shall  (whatsoever  censure  the 
cUurch  may  pass)  for  the  first  scandall  be  con  vented  and  reproved  openly  by 
the  Magistrate  in  some  publick  Asisembly,  and  bound  to  their  good  behavior. 
And  if  a  Second  time  they  break  forth  Into  like  contemptuous  carriages,  they 
sliall  either  pay  five  pounds  to  the  publick,  or  stand  two  hours  openly  upon  a 
block  or  stool  four  feet  high  upon  a  publick  meeting  day,  w^ith  a  paper  fixed  on 
his  Breast  written  with  Capital  Letters,  AN  OPEN  AND  OBSTINATE  CON- 
TEMNER OF  GOD'S  HOLY  ORDINANCES,  that  others  may  fear  and  be 
ashamed  of  breaking  out  into  the  like  wickedness. 

Any  person  over  14  who  aided  or  assisted  in  the  making  of  coun- 
terfeit money,  or  who  passed  off  the  same  knowing  it  to  be  such,  was 
X>unished  upon  conviction  as  follows : 

*  *  *  his  right  ear  cut  off,  be  branded  in  the  forehead  w-lth  the  letter  C, 
on  a  hot  iron,  be  whij^ped  on  the  naked  body  twenty  stripes,  be  imprisoned  six 
months  in  the  common  Gaol  in  the  county  where  such  person  shall  be  convicted, 
without  bail  or  main-prize,  and  there  kept  to  hard  labour,  ♦  *  *  and  be 
fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  pay  costs  of  prosecution.  And  if  such 
offender  or  offenders  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  such  fine  and  costs  of  prosecution, 
said  Superior  Court  is  hereby  authorized  and  fully  empowered  to  assign  such 
person  or  persons  in  service  for  satisfying  the  same  after  the  expiration  of 
said  six  months  imprisonment/ 

A  less  serious  misdemeanor  was  gaming.  Every  member  of  a  fam- 
ily playing  at "  Cards,  Dice,  or  Tables,  (shuffle  boards)  *  ♦  ♦  shall 
pay  for  every  offense  twenty  shillings  *  ♦  ♦  and  the  head  of  the 
Family  where  any  such  Game  is  used,  with  his  privity  or  consent, 
shall  pay  in  like  manner  twenty  shillings  for  each  time  such  Game 
i ;  played  in  his  house."*  The  reason  for  such  enactment  was  stated 
"n  the  title:  "Whereby,  much  precious  time  is  spent  unfruitfully, 
rid  much  waste  of  Wine  and  Beer  occasioned.'* 

ip.  A.,  1709,  p.  149. 

«P.   A.,    1712,   p.   175. 

•Revision  of  1672,  p.  22. 

*P.  A.,  1770,  p.  355;  Colonial  Bee.  of  Conn.,  vol.  13,  pp.  303-364. 

»  Revision  of  1672,  p.  27. 
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Few  words  in  juristic  usage  have  suffered  more  from  bad  associa- 
tions than  has  "  nightwdlking."  The  offense  was  primarily  confined 
ahnost  wholly  to  minors^  as  the  following  statute  of  1672  indicates: 

If  any  pei-sons,  joung  or  old  within  this  Colony  that  are  under  Parents,  or 
Masters^  (jovernm<"nt,  shaU  convene  or  meet  together,  or  be  entertained  in  aojr 
House  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  their  Parents  or  Governours,  after 
the  shutting  in  of  tlie  Evening,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Or  If  any  persons  sliall  be  discovered 
to  meet  together  and  to  associate  themselves  with  their  Companions  abroad  in 
tlie  Streets  or  Fields  after  the  time  aforesaid,  the  persons  that  are  lawfuUy 
convicted  to  be  guilty  liereof,  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  per  person,  for  every  such 
transgression,  and  the  liead  of  that  Family  that  entertains  them,  or  tolerates 
them  in  their  liouse,  shall  forfeit  Ten  Shillings,  •  •  *  and  in  ease  any  be 
unable  to  pay  their  Fine,  the  Constable  is  liereby  required  to  set  such  in  the 
Stocks  there  to  continue  one  hour  at  least    *     *     ♦.* 

The  act  of  1672  prohibiting  the  entertainment  of  young  people 
"  after  the  shutting  in  of  the  evening  '^  evidently  did  not  fit  all  need- 
ful contingencies,  so  in  1702  "An  Act  concerning  Young  People** 
was  passed  which  provided: 

AVhereas,  it  is  obscrve<l.  That  Young  i)ersons  getting  from  under  the  Govenv 
ment  of  Parents  and  Masters,  before  they  are  able  to  govern  themselves,  hath 
been  an  occasion  of  many  Evils  and  inconveniences    ♦     ♦    * 

It  is  ordere<l  that  •  ♦  ♦  no  Master  of  a  Family,  or  other  House-keeper, 
shall  give  Entertainment  or  Habitation  to  any  single  person,  *  •  •  but  |>y 
the  allowance  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  where  he  dwells,  under  the  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings  per  Week,  for  every  Week's  Entertainment. 

And  that  all  such  *  *  ♦  Young  persons,  that  do  live  in  any  Family 
*  *  ♦  shall  carefully  attend  the  Worship)  of  God  In  those  Families  where 
they  Reside,  and  be  subject  to  the  Domestic  Government  of  the  same,  upou 
penalty  of  forfeiting  Five  Shillings,  for  every  breach  of  this  Act.* 

The  Connecticut  statute  book  of  1672  contained  one  other  provision 
regarding  the  care  and  behavior  of  children  which  was  destined  to 
prove  more  enduring  than  the  rest,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 
compulsory  education  and  "  morally  imperiled  children  "  provisions 
of  present-day  legislation :  "  Selectmen  *  ♦  ♦  shall  have  a  vig- 
ilant eye  over  their  Brethren  and  Neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of  their  Families^  as  not  to 
teach  their  children  and  servants  the  English  language  and  especially 
the  Bible;  "All  Masters  of  Families  do  once  a  week  at  least,  Catechise 
their  Children  and  Servants  in  the  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Reli- 
gion ; "  and  such  childi'en  and  servants  might  be  questioned  by  any 
selectman  to  ascertain  whether  thev  had  learned  their  "orthodox 
catechism  without  book.'' 

''And  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  Admonition  by  them  given 
to  such  Masters  of  Families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their 
duties   in  the   particulars  aforementioned,   whereby   Children   and 

»G.    S.,    1072,   p.   40.  'itevision  of  1T02,  p.  59;  Uevi^lon  of  1715.  p.  Ga 
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S^r\'ants  grow  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with 
the  help  of  two  Magistrates  shall  take  such  Cliildren  and  Appren- 
tices from  them  and  place  them  with  some  Masters  for  years,  Boys 
till  tliey  come  to  21,  and  Girls  18  of  age  compleat,  which  will  more 
strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  Government, 
according  to  the  Rules  of  this  Order."  (R.  S.  1672,  p.  13.)  This  act 
was  copied  literally  from  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1042,  and  indicates 
the  strong  similarity  of  conditions,  population,  and  point  of  view  in 
the  two  colonies. 

In  passing,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  early  laws  did  not  permit 
delinquents  to  have  advocates,  and  those  who  endeavored  to  defend 
them  were  subject  to  fine.^  Moreover,  all  persons  committed  to  the 
county  jails — 

♦  ♦  •  shaH  l)enr  their  own  reasonable  Charge  for  conveying  or  sending  them 
to  the  said  Gaol ;  and  also  the  Charge  of  such  as  shall  be  apiK>lnted  to  Guard 
them  thither;  and  also  of  their  Support  while  In  Gaol,  •  *  •  and  the 
E.state  of  such  Person  shall  l>e  subjected  to  the  Payment  of  such  Charge ;  And 
for  want  of  Estate,  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  Service  to  answer  the  same.' 

The  revision  of  1835  extended  this  statute  to  apply  to  those  com- 
mitted to  the  State  prison  at  Wethei'sfield  also. 

ORIGIN   AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF   COUNTY   JAILS,    WORKHOUSES, 

AND  STATE  PRISON. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  during  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period  little  has  been  said  regarding  the 
punishments  imposed  in  institutions  for  delinquents,  and  almost  noth- 
ing concerning  the  origin  of  these  institutions.  Inasmuch  as  the  con- 
finement of  minor  delinquents  in  institutions  for  purposes  of  punish- 
ment and  reformation  becomes  increasingly  important  as  we 
progress  from  the  early  period  to  the  transitional  and  modern  epochs, 
it  is  worth  while  to  ascertain  the  history  of  these  institutions  and  the 
functions  they  were  supposed  to  discharge. 

In  1667  the  only  prison  in  the  State  was  situated  in  the  county  of 
Hartford.  The  general  court  at  the  May  session  of  that  year  ordered 
*'  ye  several  countys  speedyly  to  provide  and  mayntaine  in  ye  County 
Town  of  each  County,  a  prison  or  house  of  correction."'  Later  it 
was  amended  to  read: 

♦  *  *  And  there  shall  be  two  such  common  Gaols  In  each  of  the  several 
bounties  of  New  London,  Fairfield,  and  Middlesex ;  to  wit,  one  in  each  of  the 
Towns  of  New  Txindon,  Norwich,  Fairfield,  Danbury,  aiiddletown,  and  HacMam.* 

»  Revision   of  1072,   p.   19. 

'Seshion  State.  17oO-17r»3.  p.  02.  By  a  provision  of  tlie  Code  of  1672  (p.  10)  de- 
linquentH  wci-e  compelled  to  pay  "  to  tlie  Master  of  the  I*rlbon,  or  House  of  Correction, 
six  Mh  11  lings,  eight  pence,  before  he  l>e  freed  thoi-efrora/' 

'Connecticut  Colony  Public  Itecords,  Vol.  II,  p.  01.  • 

*R.  S.,   1705,  p.  220. 
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The  last  of  these  jails  was  not  built  until  1785.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  statutory  revision  of  1702  constituted  the  jails  in  the  several 
counties  houses  of  correction/  and  11  years  later  another  act  spe- 
cifically designates  the  county  jails  as  "  House  of  Correction  for  the 
Beception  of  such  persons  who  being  Convict  of  any  manner  of 
Reviling  and  Prophane  Speaking  or  Misbehavior,"*  and  those  so 
received  were  to  be  greeted  by  whipping  on  the  naked  back,  15 
stripes. 

The  public  acts  of  1753  directed  each  county  to  erect  a  house  of 
correction  in  addition  to  its  jail,  and  contained  regulations  for  their 
government,  but  in  1824  no  houses  of  correction  had  been  erected  by 
any  county.* 

The  legislature  from  time  to  time  authorized  particular  towns  to 
erect  workhouses,  and  in  1813  gave  the  same  power  to  every  town. 
A  t3'pical  specimen  of  these  town  workhouses  is  that  established  by 
statute  of  1727  at  Hartford  *  for  the  detention  of  "  Rogues,  Vaga- 
bonds and  Idle  Persons,  *  *  *  Common  Pipers,  Fidlers,  Run- 
aways, Stubborn  Servants  or  Children,  Common  Drunkards,  Com- 
mon Night-walkers,  Pilferers,  Wanton  and  Lascivious  Persons, 
either  in  Speech  or  Behaviour,  Common  Railers  or  Brawlers,  such 
as  neglect  their  callings,  misspend  what  they  Earn,  and  do  not  pro- 
vide for  themselves  or  the  Support  of  their  Families."  The  punish- 
ments to  be  meted  out  are  prescribed  by  the  statute : 

The  master  of  the  said  House  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  and  shall 
set  all  such  persons  ♦  *  ♦  to  work  and  labor,  ♦  •  *  and  to  punish  them 
by  putting  fetters  or  shackles  uix)n  them,  and  by  moderate  whipping,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  8trii)es  at  once,  which  (unless  the  warrant  of  committment  shall 
otherwise  direct)  shall  lie  inflicted  at  their  first  coming  in,  and  from  time  to 
time  in  case  they  be  stubborn,  disorderly,  or  idle,  and  do  not  perform  their 
tasks,  ♦  *  ♦  or  to  abridge  them  of  their  food,  ♦  ♦  •  until  they  be  re- 
ducetl  to  better  order. 

These  "houses  of  correction"  were  evidently  identical  with  the 
English  workhouses.  Indeed,  the  names  are  often  interchanged  in 
the  same  act.  That  they  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  upon  "  rogues, 
sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds  "  none  will  deny;  but  it  is  seriously  to 
be  questioned  whether  they  did  not  do  much  more  harm  than  good 
to  "stubborn  and  rebellious  children.'^  The  general  character  and 
reputation  of  these  houses  of  correction  is  indicated  by  an  act  of  1753, 
which  provides  that  no  person  convicted  of  theft  for  the  first  time 

*  Note  to  statute  on  workhouses,  in  Revision  of  1824,  p.  438. 

«P.  A.,  1713,  p.  187. 

'Note  to  statute  on  workhouses,  revision  of  1824,  p.  438.  The  law  directing  counties 
to  build  houses  of  correction  in  addition  to  ttieir  Jails  was  rcenacted  in  1753  (Statutea* 
p.  200),  but  apparently  without  any  effect.  The  session  statutes  of  1784-1793  (p.  210) 
provide  that  "  The  several  jails  in  the  respective  counties  are  hereby  made  to  be  Work- 
Houses  or  Houses  of  Correction  until  there  shall  be  such  House  or  Houses  of  Correction 
built   as   aforesaid." 

•Conn.  Stat.  I,  Goo.  II,  p.  ti43. 
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shall  be  sent  to  a  workhouse  or  house  of  correction  unless  he  "be  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  upwards,  ♦  *  *  anything  in  the 
aforesaid  Act,  or  Acts  contained  notwithstanding,"  *  but  that  instead 
such  thieves  shall  be  fined  and  flogged  with  10  stripes. 

In  1773  there  was  enacted  "An  Act  for  Constituting,  Regulating, 
and  Governing  a  Public  Gaol  or  Work  House,  in  the  Copper  Mines 
in  Symsbury,  and  for  the  Punishment  of  certain  atrocious  Crimes 
and  Felonies,"  which  provided  that — 

The  subterraneous  Caverns  and  Buildings  in  tlie  Copper  Mines  in  Symsbury, 
*  *  ♦  with  such  other  Buildings  as  may  hereafter  be  erected  and  made  in 
said  Caverns,  or  on  the  Surface  of  the  Eartli,  at  or  near  the  Mouth  of  the  same, 
slmll  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  made  a  public  Gaol  and  Work- 
House,  for  the  Use  of  this  Colony,  and  shall  be  caUed  and  named  Newgate 
Prison." 

Referring  to  this  subterranean  prison,  E.  C.  Wines'  says; 

For  more  than  fifty  years  (1773-1827)  Connecticut  had  an  underground 
prison  In  an  old  mining  pit  on  the  hills  near  Symsbury,  which  equaled  in 
horrors  all  that  was  ever  related  of  European  prisons.  Here  the  prisoners 
were  crowded  together  at  night,  their  feet  fastened  to  heavy  bars  of  iron, 
and  chains  about  their  neclvs  attached  to  beams  above.  These  caves  reeked 
with  filth,  causing  Incessant  contagious  fevers.  The  inmates  were  self-edu- 
cators In  crime.  Their  midnight  revels  were  said  to  have  resembled  often 
the  bowlings  of  a  pandemonium,  banishing  sleep  and  forbidding  all  re- 
pose. ♦  ♦  ♦  Men,  women,  boys,  idiots,  lunatics,  drunkards,  Innocent  and 
guilty,  were  mingled  pellmell  together.  No  restraint  was  put  upon  gambling, 
lascivious  conversation,  or  quarrelling.     ♦     ♦     *. 

Writers  upon  prison  conditions  and  punishments  hold  up  the  Con- 
necticut Newgate  prison  near  Granby  as  a  horrible  example  of  the 
fact  that  liberty-loving  Americans  could  and  did  devise  a  place  of 
incarceration  for  culprits  which  outdid  the  European  dungeon  in  its 
brutal  wretchedness.  The  master  of  the  gaol  was  empowered  to  put 
prisoners  at  hard  labor  and  to  punish  them  "by  putting  Fetters 
and  Shackles  upon  them,  and  by  moderate  Whipping,  not  exceeding 
Ten  Stripes  for  any  offence;  which  Punishment  may  be  inflicted  in 
Case  they  be  stubborn,  disorderl}',  or  idle,  and  do  not  well  and 
faithfully  perform  their  tasks,  *  *  *  or  in  case  they  shall  not 
submit  to  and  observe  •  *  *  such  rules  and  orders  as  shall  be 
from  time  to  time  made  and  established." 

Crimes  for  the  first  commission  of  which  the  convict  could  be 
sentenced  to  the  "  New  Gate  "  were  burglary,  robbery,  counterfeiting, 
forging,  and  horse  stealing — in  short,  the  more  serious  felonies  short 
of  murder,  for  which  the  penalty  was  death.  Manslaughter  was  still 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  all  property,  whipping,  and  branding  on 
the  hand  with  a  capital  M.    Arson  for  some  reason  was  not  in- 

iP.  S.,  1753.  p.  273. 

«Conn.  Stat.,  Geo.  Ill,  1773,  p.  385. 

•  Wines,  E.  C. :  State  of  Prisons  and  of  Cblld-Saving  Institutions,  p.  22.     18S0. 
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Tlie  to 

the  statu*'"-  ,^„.,  V  '"'■    _  fi-i"i^'  The  second  conviction  for 

cotintJ  .         ' "     ^p,n-  ''''J'jai'  fi/Jto  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 

cifica"  '.  I  •'■''■- '.^''''''"'^•'•^''S'''^  changed  and  the  life   term 

Itecf  :f.^'':^:l  -^J^^iP  f^e  f'"'^  offense. 

Kev  ,l«^"'rii''-" 'l^^^fa-c^i^  *^e  first  provision  in  Connecticut 

rer  •■-*':.::„W.'ff«//''S-prisoneis: 

■eof"' 


>«" 


„r  tept  In  repair  over  said  Cavern  tUie  Newgate 


.y/i»"*       j^  ^"i"^,  S^  ""^  propec  to  keep  such  Prisoners  ia 

i**Zi^>'      u.  "rtii  stnpos  upon  the  naked  body"  when  entering 
"»to/*^'*'^'/rjcfeen  from  the  statute  books  at  this  revision. 
r/so"  "^"^afone  iov  too  great  lenience,  the  lawmakers  enacted  in 
As  '^fl^lhe  first  definite  instruction  to  place  prisoners  in  solitary 
>/n.v.  ^^^'(  in  the  prisons  in  this  State : 

**"  ■ers**'^  •  •  •  ore  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  dispose  of  Uie 
^**  ^  cttn""'"^*^  •"  *"'*'  IKewgateJ  prison,  wlit-n  not  employed  In  labor,  ia 
'"^*Teni». '"  ^"^  "l>*'t''«°t  called  the  atone  prison  and  Iq  said  upper  prison, 
'^*^  "*  c/o'sc'f  '>'■  '«  tolilnrg  cells,  us.  In  their  opinion,  will  most  conduce  to 
***  ij^er  »nd  safety  of  said  prison,  to  limit  the  inauence  of  bad  examples  and 
^titei*  voans  the  prisctiers,  and  to  promote  their  return  to  the  habit  and 
prtctK*  of  Tlrtue.' 

From  the  vantage  point  of  our  century  or  more  of  experience  there 
js  a  grim  suggestion  of  tragic  humor  in  the  naire  hope  implied. 
Although  the  intent  o£  the  statute  plainly  is  that  all  prisoners  shall 
work  during  the  day  and  be  confined  by  classes  or  in  solitary  cells 
only  at  night,  the  prison  authorities  soon  pimished  ftll  inflictions 
of  discipline  by  solitary  confinement  24  hours  a  day.*  Wthout 
question,  this  was  the  most  iniquitous  heritage  bequeathed  by  New- 
gate to  the  State  prison  ei-ecfed  »t  Wethersfield  a  generation  later. 

A  revision  of  the  statutes  in  l7i>5  effected  some  important  changes 
in  the  commitment  of  juvenile  delinqnents  to  Newgate.  Stubborn 
and  rebellions  children  and  servants  were  ordered  confined  in  the 
county  jails  or  workhouses,*  but  boys  over  16  years  of  age  might  be 
sentenced  to  Newgate  for  .seiious  felonies.  Including  in  addition  to 
those  heretofore  mentioned  arson,  perjury,  assault  to  commit  rape, 
and  helping  in  the  escape  of  any  prisoner.  An  act  of  the  same  year 
prohibits  the  sending  of  females,  no  matter  of  what  age  or  for  what 
offense  committed,  to  the  Newgate  prison,  and  provides  that — 

Such  female  shall  Instead  ■  •  •  be  liable  anil  suhjecteil  to  confine- 
ment •  *  •  In  tbe  common  Work-Honsp;  •  •  •  or  to  Imprliionment  In 
tlie  common  saol  In  such  County,  there  to  be  kppt  to  Lnboor.  (Revised  .Statutes 
1795,   p.    186.) 

'  R.  S.,  1795,  p.  323. 

'R.  S.,  1S08.  Vol.  I.  title  118,  rh.  2,  p.  sno. 

•Tbomas  JI»(t  Oebonx.  The  Hrw  I-eootogy,  Yale  UnlTerall?  nttt,  lOlO. 

'R.  8.,   ITflS,  p.  60. 
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Two  years  later  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  compelled  the  enact- 
ment that — 

Whenever  the  Prisoners  in  any  gaol  In  this  State,  shall  he  exposed  to  any 
prevailing  malignant  sickness  ♦  ♦  *  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of 
the  Coimty  Court,  or  two  Justices  of  the  quorum  in  the  County  where  such 
sickness  prevails,  to  cause  such  Prisoner  or  Prisoners  to  be  removed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  to  some  place  of  safety  "  in  the  next  gaol  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  County     •     •     ♦    until  such  sickness  shall  abate."  * 

Unfortunately,  while  this  last  measure  gave  relief  to  prisoners  ex- 
posed to  contagious  infection  in  the  Hartford  County  jail,  it  afforded 
no  relief  whatever  to  those  incarcerated  in  Newgate,  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  no  other  prison  in  the  State  to  which  its  inmates 
might  legally  be  transferred. 

Just  how  far  the  execrable  conditions  which  existed  at  Newgate 
affected  juvenile  offenders  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We 
have  already  seen,  however,  that  boys  over  16  found  guilty  of  felo- 
nies were  committed  to  Newgate,  and  that  younger  boys  were  sent 
there  upon  a  second  offense.  In  fact,  it  was  legally  possible  for  a 
boy  barely  over  7  years  of  age  to  be  committed  to  Newgate  for  life. 

When  conditions  get  bad  enough  they  cure  themselves.  Prisonei*s 
condemned  to  Newgate,  even  for  a  short  term  of  years,  in  many  cases 
contracted  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  or  even  gangrene  or  some  viru- 
lent contagious  disease ;  and  even  the  strongest  emerged  from  a  tenn 
in  the  dark,  filthy  mine  pit  with  an  impaired  constitution.  Indeed, 
upon  the  immature  body  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  imprisonment  in  Newgate  frequently  proved  fatal.  As 
a  result,  the  consciences  of  Connecticut  legislators  were  at  length 
roused  to  action,  and  "An  Act  Concerning  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison  "  was  passed,  which  provided  that — 

The  land,  buildings,  and  appurtenances,  belonging  to  this  State  in  Wethers- 
field,  shall  be,  and  remain  a  Public  Gaol,  Prison  and  Work-house.' 

In  1827  the  first  buildings  were  completed  and  the  new  State 
prison  formally  opened.    Newgate  was  at  once  discarded: 

In  any  and  all  future  cases  of  conviction  of  any  person  or  persons  for  any 
crime  of  Isle]  offense,  the  punishment  whereof  is  now  •  •  ♦  Imprisonment 
In  Newgate  Prison,  tliere  shall  be  and  Is  hereby  substituted  and  established,  in 
lieu  thereof,  imprisonment  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  ♦  •  ♦  And 
that  so  much  of  any  and  all  of  the  Acts  of  this  State,  as  requires  or  prescribes 
imprisonment  in  said  Newgate  Prison,  ♦  ♦  ♦  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed.* 

The  statute  further  provided  for  the  immediate  transfer  of  pris- 
oners in  Newgate  to  Wethersfield  for  the  remainder  of  their  unex- 
pired tenns. 

M».  A.,  1708,  p.  494.  « Public  Acts,  1827,  p.  ICl.  •Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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The  act  was  amended  in  1831  to  provide  for  a  prison  physician  and 
a  prison  chaplain  at  Wethersfield.  The  chaplain  was  "  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  religious  instruction,  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
prisoners."  A  suitable  apartment  was  to  be  provided  for  a  "  Sab- 
bath school." 

This  act  did  not,  however,  abolish  the  disciplinary  rigors  of  prison 
life.  The  revised  statutes  of  1835  provided  that  the  punishment  of 
refractory  prisoners  should  be  "by  putting  fetters  and  shackles  on 
them  and  by  moderate  whipping,  not  exceeding  10  stripes  for  any 
one  offense,  or  by  confinement  in  dark  and  solitary  cells  "  * — phrases 
clearly  borrowed  from  the  old  Newgate  act. 

Improvement  in  penal  conditions  was  not  confined  to  State  prisons. 
The  revision  of  1821  replaced  the  harsh  punishments  of  the  law  in 
1727  with  the  more  humane  and  equally  effective  provision  that — 

If  any  of  them  [the  prisoners]  shaU  be  refractory  and  stubborn,  and  refuse 
to  work,  or  perform  their  worli  in  a  proi)er  manner,  he  [the  master]'  may  put 
them  in  close  confinement,  till  they  will  submit  to  perform  their  tasks,  and 
o!)ey  his  ordei*s;  and  in  case  of  great  obstinacy,  and  perverseness,  he  may  re- 
duce them  to  bread  and  water,  till  they  are  brought  to  submission  and  obedi- 
ence." 

Fetters  and  shackles  were  used  onlj'  in  punishment  for  attempts  to 
escape,  which  offense  was  penalized  by  solitary  confinement  in  chains 
and  the  addition  of  one  month  to  the  prisoner's  term. 

The  law  provided  that  prisoners  unable  to  work  "  shall  be  prop- 
erly taken  care  of;  if  possessed  of  estate,  at  their  own  expense;  if 
not,  at  the  expense  of  the  Town  where  they  belong."  • 

By  1824  the  law  was  beginning  to  exhibit  greater  clemency  toward 
"stubborn  or  rebellious  children  or  minors,"  who  were  now  to  be — 

♦  *  •  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  the  Town  where  they  live,  or 
if  there  be  none  in  that  town,  to  the  common  jail  in  the  county,  to  remain  con- 
fined to  hard  labor  so  long  as  said  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  Judge  proi-er, 
not  exceeding  thirly  days,* 

This  is  a  somewhat  milder  penalty  than  the  death  sentence  pro- 
vided in  the  "  Stubborn  or  Rebellious  Son  "  act  of  1672,  or  the  "  hard 
labor  and  severe  punishment "  imposed  in  1750. 

We  have  so  far  traced  the  development  of  penal  institutions  in 
Connecticut  up  to  1830.  More  than  a  decade  was  to  elapse  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  remove  boy  delinquents  from  the  Slate 
prison,  while  twice  that  period  passed  before  the  first  separate  insti- 
tution for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders  was  established. 
With  the  founding  of  that  institution  begins  the  modern  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  handling  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  Connecticut. ' 

»R.    S.,    1835,    title   08.  »  R.  S.,  1824,  title  111.  sec,  6,  p.  437. 

«B.  S.,  1821,  title  109,  sec.  3.  *  R.  S.,  1824.  tUle  13,  sec.  3. 
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THE  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  JUVENILE 

DELINQUENCY,  1816-1851. 

The  Connecticut  legislature  of  1816  was  evidently  in  an  icono- 
clastic frame  of  mind.  The  venerated  idols  of  the  penal  system  of 
"  the  good  old  days  "  were  ruthlessly  shattered.  The  stocks,  the  pil- 
lory, and  the  branding  iron  were  relegated  to  the  museum  of  peno- 
logical atrocities.  For  instance,  the  crime  of  blasphemy  was,  unde: 
the  code  of  1G72,  punishable  by  death.^  The  Revised  Statutes  of 
1808  had  reduced  the  penalty  to  "  whipping  on  the  naked  body,  not 
exceeding  forty  stripes,  and  sitting  in  the  pillory  one  hour";*  bub 
the  statute  of  1816  swept  away  these  time-honored  methods  of  cor- 
rection, and  in  their  stead  decreed  that  the  blasphemer  should  be 
punished  by  "  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  by  im- 
prisonment, in  a  common  gaol,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year."  * 
In  the  same  way,  the  penalty  for  adultery  in  1650  was  death;  this 
punishment  was  commuted  to  flogging,  branding  with  the  letter  A 
on  the  forehead,  and  wearing  a  halter  around  the  neck,  in  the  re- 
vision of  1672 ;  but  the  legislature  of  1816  abolished  these  barbarous 
penalties  and  instituted  instead  punishment  by  imprisonment — for  a 
man,  in  Newgate;  for  a  woman,  in  a  common  jail — ^not  more  than  five 
nor  less  than  two  year^* 

Something  was  also  done  for  those  already  behind  the  bars.  The 
act  making  mandatory  upon  masters  and  overseers  of  jails  the  provi- 
sion of  fuel  and  bedding  for  prisoners  '^  awakens  us  to  a  partial  reali- 
zation of  what  their  lot  must  previously  have  been.  Prior  to  the  act 
of  1816  the  juvenile  prisoner  slept  on  the  bare  ground  of  the  prison 
floor,  or  at  best  in  a  hard  board  bunk,  unless  he  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  parents  able  to  provide  him  with  blankets.  Up  to 
that  time  no  prison  had  any  provision  for  heating  during  the  cold 
of  winter,  or  for  ventilation  during  the  heat  of  summer.  What 
wonder  that  men,  as  well  as  boys,  often  died  of  "  malignant  diseases  ^ 
before  even  a  short  prison  term  could  be  served ! 

The  statute  book  of  1824  also  phrased  in  its  modern  form  the 
law  empowering  town  selectmen  to  indenture  orphans  or  idle  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents : 

If  any  person  or  persons,  who  have  had  relief  or  snppUes  from  any  town, 
shnU  suffer  their  chUdren  to  misspend  their  time,  and  live  in  idleness,  and 
shall  neglect  to  bring  them  up  and  employ  them,  In  some  honest  calling;  or 
if  there  shall  be,  at  any  time,  any  family  that  cannot,  or  does  not,  provide 
competently  for  their  children,  whereby  they  are  exposed  to  want ;  or  if  there 
be  any  poor  children  in  any  town,  that  live  idly,  or  are  exposed  to  want  and 
distress,  and  there  are  none  to  take  care  of  them ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 


»  See  note,  p.   10,  ante. 

»R.  S.,  1808,  title  06,  ch.  1,  sec.  7,  p.  295. 

•  P.  A.,  May.  1816,  ch.  8 ;  R.  8.,  1824,  p.  109. 


*R.  S.,  1824,   title  20,  sec.  62. 
•P.  A.,  1816,  ch.  7. 
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.selectmen  of  such  town  ♦  *  ♦  to  bind  out  such  poor  cliildren  ♦  ♦  ♦  to 
be  apprentices  to  some  proper  masters,  to  be  instructed  in  «ome  suitable  tra<1e, 
calling,  or  profession;  males  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  females  till  the 
age  of  eighteen,  or  to  the  time  ot  their  marriage  within  that  age.^ 

This  law,  essentially  in  the  foregoing  form,  is  still  retained  in 
this  State.*  The  only  important  alteration  made  in  it  is  the  provision 
that  such  children  may  be  indentured  either  to  an  institution  or  to  % 
private  master.*  It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that,  whereas  the 
penalty  imposed  by  the  law  of  1854  upon  disobedient  apprentices 
was  a  sentence  of  30  days  in  the  county  jail,^  the  penalty  under  the 
present  day  is  commitment  to  a  State  reformatory  tor  juvenile  of- 
fenders, in  case  the  apprentice  is  incorrigible." 

The  laws  of  1854  also  laid  an  obligation  upon  the  master  not  to 
abuse  or  maltreat  his  apprentice.  The  only  puni^ment  imposed 
upon  the  master  in  this  event,  however,  is  the  cancellation  of  his 
contract  of  indenture.* 

The  primary  characteristic  of  the  transition  period  is  the  mitiga- 
tion of  statutory  punishments.  The  decreasing  severity  of  penal- 
ties during  this  period  is  well  illustrated  by  the  punishments  at- 
taching to  crimes  against  women.  We  have  already  seen  that  under 
early  law  these  offenses  invoked  the  death  penalty,  but  that  suc- 
ceeding statutes  lessened  the  severity  of  the  punishment  provided  for 
such  felonies/    The  Bevised  Statutes  of  1854  provide  that — 

Every  person  who  shall  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  female  child,  under  the 
age  of  ten  years  ♦  •  •  shall  suffer  imprisonment  in  Newgate  prison,  during 
his  natural  life,  or  for  such  other  term  as  the  court    •    •    *    shaU  determine.' 

It  also  imposed  the  same  penalty  for  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
rape. 

The  Kevised  Statutes  of  1835  reduced  the  penalty  for  the  first  of 
these  offenses  to  "  Imprisonment  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  ten  years,"  and  for  the 
latter  offense  to  "Imprisonment  *  *  *  for  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  ten  yeare."  In  case  of  adultery  the  sentence  was  im- 
prisonment in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  for  the  man,  and  in  a 
common  (county)  jail  for  the  woman,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  five  years.*  Further  instances  would  be  super- 
fluous; almost  without  exception  the  severe  penalties  imposed  by 
earlier  statutes  were  materially  moderated  by  the  laws  of  the  transi- 
tion period. 

^R.  S..  1824,  title  05,  sec.  S. 

«G.  S.,  1002,  sec.  4686. 

•R.  S.,  1854,  ch.  7,  sees.  54  and  55. 

*  R.  S.,  1854,  title  65,  sec.  4.     See  all  11  Codd..  200. 

*  G.  S.,  1888,  sec.  3034 ;  also  G.  S.,  1902,  cbapter  on  master  niid  senrants.   ' 
•R.   S.,  1854,  title  65,  sec.  6. 

*  See  p.  10,  ante. 

•R.  Sm  1854,  title  20,  sec.   11. 

*R.  S.,  1835.     See  under  respcctlyc  titles. 
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One  of  the  few  laws  of  this  period  which  lay  the  liability  for  juve- 
nile delinquency  upon  the  parents  is  the  statute  providing  a  penalty 
for  failure  of  a  minor  enlisted  in  the  State  militia  to  respond  to  a 
call  to  muster  into  active  service.  Here  the  penalty  must  be  borne 
by  the  parent  or  master  or  guardian  of  the  infant  "unless  where 
such  parent,  guardian,  or  master  shall  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
not  aiding  in,  or  consenting  to,  such  neglect  or  refusal."^  The  dis- 
tinction here,  of  course,  is  that  the  minor  is  under  a  positive  duty  to 
act,  and  that  the  penalty  attaches  to  a  failure  to  act,  in  which  the 
restraint  of  his  parents  may  well  have  been  a  factor. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  every  other  penal  statute  prohibits 
the  commission  of  a  given  act.  Like  the  Ten  Commandments,  crimi- 
nal law  is  mainly  composed  of  "  Thou  shalt  nots  " ;  and  it  is  obviously 
more  difficult  for  parents  to  prevent  their  children  from  committing 
any  of  the  thousand  or  more  acts  that  are  legally  prohibited  than  it 
is  to  compel  them  to  perform  the  few  acts  that  are  legally  mandatory. 

The  last  important  enactment  of  the  transition  period  prepai'ed 
the  way  for  the  juvenile  I'eformatory  institutions  of  the  modern 
epoch  by  establishing  the  principle  that  juvenile  delinquents  need 
not  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  State  prison : 

Whenever  any  person  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  shaU  be  convicted 
by  any  court  in  this  State,  of  an  offense,  the  punishment  of  which,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is  or  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,  such  court  may,  at 
Its  discretion,  instead  thereof,  sentence  such  convict  to  imprisonment  for  the 
same  term,  in  the  county  Jail  of  the  county  where  such  conviction  is  had.* 

The  same  act  provides  that  any  prisoner  who  may  be  committed  to 
a  common  jail  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  ju^ice,  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse  or  house  of  correction  of  the  town 
or  the  county. 

These  acts  indicate  the  growing  sentiment  that  youthful  offenders 
should  not  be  associated  with  those  sophisticated  in  the  ways  of 
crime  and  vice.  Seven  years  later  this  sentiment  crystallisEed,  and 
expreased  itself  in  the  foundation  of  a  school  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  delinquents  instead  of  a  prison  for  their  punishment. 

THE  MODERN  PERIOD,  1851-1917. 

The  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Connecticut 
was  inaugurated  by  the  State  Reform  School  act  of  1851 : 

There  shaU  be  established,  on  land  conveyed  to  this  State  for  that  purpose,  a 
school  for  the  instruction,  employment,  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
to  be  called  the  "  State  Reform  School."' 

The  duties  of  the  eight  trustees  were:  To  take  charge  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  institution,  to  see  that  strict  discipline  was 
maintained,  to  provide  employment  for  the  inmates,  to  bind  them  out 

m^m^^mmi^^mmm^^f^—      .mmi.!!!  ■■  ■-■■-  —-  .         — — -i      -—    ■  ■     m  ■  ■    ■    ■  i         i  ■  ■■!  i       »■■■■■■    i  iim  ^^^m^     ■■  i^^— ^^^^ 

>  R.  S.,  1835.  chapter  on  militia    p.  o9(). 

•  P.  A.,  1843.  ch.  21 ;  B.  S.,  1854,  p.  850,  sees.  179  and  180. 

•R.  S.,  1854,  pp.  362  and  S63. 
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in  service  when  desirable,  and  to  discharge  or  remand  them,  and  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  other  officers. 
Those  who  might  be  committed  to  this  school  were : 

Any  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  *  ♦  •  convicted  of  any  offense 
known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  punishable  by  Imprisonment,  other 
than  such  as  may  be  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  life  •  ♦  ♦  And  such 
sentence  shall  be  in  the  alternative,  to  the  State  Reform  School  or  to  such 
punishment  as  would  have  been  awarded  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

In  1881  the  following  classes  of  delinquent  or  morally  imperiled 
boys  were  made  amenable  to  this  act : 

1.  Any  boy  under  16  years  of  age  who  may  be  liable  to  punishment  by  im- 
l)risonment  under  any  existing  law  of  the  State,  or  any  law  that  may  be  en- 
acted or  enforced  in  the  State. 

2.  Any  boy  under  16,  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  against 
whom  any  charge  of  committing  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  pending. 

3.  Any  boy  under  16  who  is  destitute  of  a  suitable  home  and  adequate 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  living,  or  who  is  morally  imperiled. 

4.  Any  boy  under  16  who  is  incorrigible,  vagrant,  habitually  disobedient. 
Immoral,  refuses  to  work  or  to  attend  school.* 

The  term  of  commitment  was  to  the  age  of  21,  unless  the  boy  was 
sooner  reformed  or  bound  out  to  service ;  ^  and  those  released  on 
probation  must  be  visited  by  an  agent  of  the  trustees  at  least  once  in 
six  months.* 

Until  1001  any  boy  under  16  years  of  age  who  could  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  was  subject  to  commitment  to  this  reform  school. 
It  was  then  provided  that — 

No  boy  under  10  years  of  age  shall  hereafter  be  committed  to  the  CJonnectlcut 
School  for  Boys  *  except  upon  conviction  of  an  offense  for  which  tiie  punishment 
is  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison.* 

In  1902  tlie  rule  was  made  absolute  that  no  boy  under  16  should  be 
committed  to  any  jail,  almshouse,  workhouse,  or  State  prison,  except 
for  an  offense  penalized  by  lif.e  imprisonment.®  Minor  alterations  in 
the  provisions  for  this  institution  will  not  be  enumerated  here,  since 
tliey  are  easily  accessible  in  current  statutes. 

Meanwhile  the  towns  did  little  or  nothing  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  trustees  of  the  State  School  for  Boys, 
in  their  thirteenth  annual  report  (1865)  tell  us: 

Tills  is  the  only  strictly  reformatory  institution  Connecticut  ix)ssesses.  None 
of  our  large  cities  possess  any  local  institutions,  although  Hartfoi"d  has  the 

nucleus  for  one. 

* . 

»P.  A.,  1881,  ch.   119;  G.  S.,  1002,  sec.  2823. 

2  Boys  presumably  reformed  are  released  from  the  school  on  probation  and  can  be 
romnnded  in  case  their  reformation  i.oes  not  appear  complete.  Boys  may  also  be  placed 
out  in  suitable  homes.     G.  S.,  1002,  sees.  2826,  2830-2831. 

»(}.   S.,  1002,  sec.  2832. 

*  The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  State  Reform  School  to  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys  by  G.  S.,  1803,  ch.  92.     See  page  9,  ante. 

^  P.  S.,  1901,  ch.  56.  In  1014  there  were  11  boys  under  10  years  of  age  in  the  school 
at  Meriden.     (Report  State  Board  of  Charities,  1914,  p.  54.) 

•G.   S.,   1902,  sec.   2823. 
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Wliile  the  State  School  for  Boys  took  admirable  care  of  offenders 
under  16  years  of  age,  it  was  forbidden  by  statute  to  receive  the  most 
serious  class  of  minor  delinquents,  those  in  the  later  years  of  adoles- 
cence and  early  manhood.  In  1909  the  legislature  provided  for  a 
State  reformatory  at  Cheshire  for  male  oflfenders  between  the. ages 
of  16  and  25  "  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  offenses  which  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a  shorter  period 
tfian  lifeP  Those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  must  be  committed 
to  the  reformatory,  while  those  between  21  and  25  are  to  be  com- 
mitted only  when  "they  seem  to  be  amenable  to  reformatory 
methods." 

In  either  case  "  the  judge  shall  not  fix  the  term  unless  it  exceeds 
five  years,"  but  shall  merely  impose  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in 
the  reformatory.  Boys  convicted  of  offenses  involving  a  jail  sen- 
tence of  more  than  six  months  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
be  sentenced  to  the  reformatory.  Lastly,  inmates  of  the  State  School 
for  Boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Cheshire  School  in  cases  where  such  a  transfer  is  deemed  expedient 
by  the  managers  of  both  institutions;  and  by  an  amendment  of  1911 
similar  transference  was  authorized  of  boys  in  the  State  prison 
under  25  years  of  age  serving  sentences  of  not  more  than  five  years.^ 

Private  philanthropy,  however,  had  undertaken  on  a  limited  scale 
the  reformation  of  adolescent  boy  offenders  some  five  years  before 
the  legislature  founded  the  Cheshire  Reformatory.  In  1904,  165 
acres  of  land  near  Litchfield  were  given  as  a  site  for  the  Connecticut 
George  Junior  Republic,  which  admits  incorrigible  boys  over  14 
and  under  21,  either  from  private  homes  or  State  reformatory  insti- 
tutions. The  present  facilities  accommodate  30  boys,  but  a  financial 
campaign  is  now  being  carried  on  to  enlarge  the  Republic  in  order 
to  provide  for  at  least  twice  that  number.  The  average  stay  of  boys 
committed  to  the  Republic  is  three  years. 

For  the  care  of  girl  delinquents  prior  to  1868  there  was  no  institu- 
tion other  than  a  jail  or  workhouse.  In  that  year  a  private  corpora- 
tion, organized  in  the  form  of  a  school  district,  established  at  Mid- 
dletown  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  In  1886  the 
legislature  officially  recognized  it  as  a  quasi  State  institution;  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  secretary  of  state  were  affiliated 
with  the  self-perpetuating  board  of  12  directors  as  State  directors, 
ex  officio;  and  a  statute  of  that  year  provided  for  the  commitment 
of  girl  offenders  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  to  the  school  on 
any  of  the  following  grounds : ' 

»  For  further  Information  concerning  the  Cheshire  School  consult  the  founding  act  of 
1909  and  the  amendment  of  1911.  The  school  was  opened  to  receive  Inmates  In  June, 
1913. 

•P.  .v.,  1886;  R.  S.,  1888,  sec.  3638;  G.  S.,  1902.  ch.  171.  sec.  2830. 
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1.  Commission  of  any  offense  punishable  by  law,  other  than  im- 
prisonvient  for  life, 

2.  Rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly  behavior. 

3.  Habitual  truancy  from  school. 

4.  Daughter  of  parent  receiving  town  relief  who  is  suffered  to 
misspend  her  time  and  be  without  an  honest  calling. 

5.  Girl  who  "  is. so  ill  provided  for  by  her  parents  as  to  be  exposed 
to  want,  or  is  exposed,  to  want  with  none  to  care  for  her." 

6.  Girl  who  is  leading  idle,  vagrant,  or  vicious  life. 

7.  Girl  who  is  in  manifest  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  vice. 
The  delinquent  girl  is  committed  until  21  yeai*s  of  age,  unless 

sooner  discharged  on  probation  or  bound  out  to  service.  Whether  on 
probation  or  bound  out  she  is  visited  by  the  school  agent  twice  a 
year  until  she  is  21  years  old. 

The  school  is  organized  on  the  cottage  plan,  separates  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  inmates,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  an  institution 
of  this  nature. 

That  the  school  was  doing  its  work  well  as  far  back  as  1879  is 
evidenced  by  E.  C.  Wines,  who  wrote  in  that  year :  "Careful  examina- 
tion has  shown  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  who  have  passed  under 
its  actual  training  and  influence  have  become  respectable  and  self- 
supporting  members  of  society."  ^ 

In  1902  two  private  institutions,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  Hartford  and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  in  New  Haven, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  wayward  girls  and  women. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1886,  morally  imperiled  girls  over  16 
years  of  age  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Middletown,  but  must  be  committed  to  a  county  jail  or  "  house  of 
correction."  * 

In  1905  the  legislature  remedied  the  situation  by  "An  act  concern- 
ing the  commitment  of  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  to  chartered 
institutions,"  which  provided  that — 

Any  unmnrrieil  female  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty -one  years, 
who  Is  in  manifest  danger  of  falling  Into  habits  of  vice,  or  who  Is  leading  a 
vicious  life,  may  •  *  •  be  committed  to  the  custoily  of  any  Inst  i  tut  ion, 
except  the  Connecticut  Industrial  Sclwol  for  Girls,  chartered  ♦  •  ♦  or  in- 
corporated ♦  ♦  ♦  and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  diarltleSk  *  ♦  * 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  caring  for  females  who  have  fallen  into,  or  are 
In  danger  of  falling  into  vicious  habits,  until  she  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  yeai*s.» 

In  1917  there  was  passed  an  act  establishing  the  Connecticut  State 

Farm  for  Women,  to  whicli  women  and  girls  16  years  of  age  and  over 

mav  be  committed. 


^  Wines,  R.  C,  State  of  Prisons  and  ChlM-sayIng  Institutions,  p.  139. 

«  S«»e  p.  23,  ante. 

•  P.  A.,  1905,  cb.  233,  as  amended  by  P.  A.,  1007,  cb.  48. 
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Other  private  institutions  than  those  already  referred  to  which 
care  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  State  are:  (1)  The  WatkinsOn 
Farm  School  near  Hartford,  admitting  boys  over  12,  preferably  resi- 
dents of  Hartford;  (2)  the  Children's  Home  at  New  Britain,  re- 
ceiving needy  or  morally  endangered  children  of  both  sexes  between 
the  ages  of  2  and  12;  (3)  Mount  Carmel  Children's  Home,  caring 
for  Protestant  homeless  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  12  ex- 
posed to  immoral  influences  or  in  need;  (4)  the  Children's  Home, 
Stamford,  an  endowed  home  caring  for  boys  and  girls  under  16; 
(5)  the  William  L.  Gilbert  Home  at  Winsted,  a  liberally  endowed 
institution  admitting  children  who  can  not  be  cared  for  at  home, 
neither  an  orphan  asylum  nor  a  reform  school,  and  receiving  only 
those  delinquents  whose  oflFensos  indicate  no  criminal  animus  or  tend- 
ency;  and  (6)  St.  John's  Industrial  School  at  Deep  Eiver,  caring  for 
Boman  Catholic  delinquent  boys  bet^veen  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years. 

The  institutions  heretofore  considered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  small  private  homes  just  mentioned,  have  no  provisions  for 
the  care  of  delinquent  or  morally  imperiled  children  under  8  years 
of  age.  What  such  children  need  is  not  a  jail  but  a  home;  not  punish- 
ment but  reformative  and  preventive  care.  In  1883  the  legislature 
jfinallj^  acted,  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  "  County  tem- 
porary homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children-"*  The  origi- 
nal provision  was,  ''  For  the  better  protection  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen,"  but  this  was  later  amended  to  read: 

For  the  better  protection  of  cliildren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years^  of  the  classes  hereinafter  described,  to  wit,  waiffe,  strays,  children  In 
charge  of  o\'ers€ers  of  the  poor,  children  of  prisonei's,  dmnkards,  or  paupers, 
and  others  committed  to  Itospitals,  almshouses,  or  workhonses,  and  all  children 
within  said  ages  desertetl,  neglected,  cruelly  treated,  or  dependent,  or  living  in 
any  disorderly  house,  or  house  reputed  to  be  a  house  of  ill  fame  or  assigna- 
tion, there  shall  be  provided  in  each  county  one  or  more  places  of  refuge  to  be 
known  as  temporary  homes.  No  such  home  shall  be  located  within  one-half 
mile  of  any  penal  or  pauper  institution,  and  no  pauper  or  convict  be  per- 
mitted to  live  or  labor  therein.  No  such  house  shall  be  used  as  a  permanent 
residence  for  any  child,  but  for  its  temporary  protection,  for  so  long  a  time  only 
as  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  placing  of  the  child  In  a  well-selected 
family  home/ 

The  only  children  excluded  from  the  protection  of  these  homes  are 
those  *'  demented,  idiotic,  or  suffering  from  any  incurable  or  con- 
tagious disease."* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that — 

Children  less  than  four  yeairs  of  age  may  be  placed  by  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  any  county  temporary  home  if  its  board  of  management  shall  consent  to 
receive  them.* 

ip.  A.,  1883,  cb.  126;  II.  S.,  1888,  Ch.  228,  sec.  3655;  P.  A.»  1901,  ch.   184;  Q.  3., 
Bccs.   2788,  ff. 
« (;.  S.,  1902.  sec.  2788. 
•Ibid.,  sec.  2789. 
«G.  S.,  1902,  sec.  2794. 
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The  keeping  of  children  over  4  years  of  age  in  almshouses  was 
prohibited : 

Overseers  of  the  poor  shall  not  place  or  retain  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years  in  almshouses  after  they  shall  have  been  notified  by 
said  board  that  a  temporary  home  in  their  county  Is  open  for  such  children ; 
*  *  *  Provided,  That  if  one  of  the  parents  of  such  children,  who  is  a  person 
of  good  moral  character,  shall  be  committed  to  the  almshouse  with  and  may 
there  care  for  them,  such  children  may  remain  with  such  parent  in  the  alma- 
liouse  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  any  one  year.* 

If,  however,  a  child  eligible  for  admission  to  a  county  home  com- 
mits an  offense  punishable  by  law,  or  is  leading  "  an  idle,  vagrant,  or 
vicious  life,  or  if  the  child's  previous  circumstances  and  life  have 
been  such"  as  to  warrant  commitment  to  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys  or  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  child  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  be  sent  to  one  of  these  homes.  But  no  other 
child  eligible  for  admission  to  a  county  home  shall  be  sent  to  one  of 
these  reformatory  institutions.* 

These  county  homes  are  doing  an  exceptionally  valuable  work. 
They  are  caring  for  approximately  1,000  children,  besides  some  250 
others  boarded  in  private  asylums  or  homes.  In  New  Haven,  New 
London,  and  Fairfield  Counties  the  homes  are  overcrowded,  and  the 
pressing  need  for  immediate  enlargement  can  not  long  be  ignored. 
Without  a  doubt  they  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  preventives  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  this  State. 

Supplementary  to  the  county  temporary  homes  for  neglected  and 
dependent  children  is  the  new  St.  Agnes  Home  for  Children  in  Hart- 
ford, which  cares  for  children  of  all  denominations  under  5  years  of 
age.'  Hitherto  the  almshouse  has  been  practically  the  only  shelter 
for  children  during  tliese  years  of  infancy,  since  the  county  homes 
and  most  of  the  orphan  asylums  do  not  receive  children  under  4  years 
of  age,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

A  statute  enacted  within  recent  years  empowers  the  State  board 
of  charities,  or  any  member  or  agent  thereof,  to  visit  without  pre- 
vious warning  and  inspect  "  all  almshouses,  homes  for  neglected  or 
dependent  children,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  all  institutions  for  the 
care  or  support  of  the  dependent  or  criminal  classed  *  *  *  to 
ascertain  whether  their  inmates  are  properly  treated  *  *  *  or  un- 
justly placed  or  improperly  held  therein."*  It  also  makes  obliga- 
tory upon  the  State  board  of  charities,  or  at  least  one  member  of 
each  sex  thereof,  to  visit  at  least  once  each  quarter  without  previous 
warning  "the  State  prison,  the  State  reformatory,  the  Connecticut 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys    *    ^ 


»  r.  A.,  1885,  ch.  11*1,  ROC.  1  ;  R.  S.,  1888,  see.  3657;  G.  B.,  1902,  sec.  2792. 
»P.  A.,  1885.  ch.  9:J;  a.   S..  1902,  sec.  2796. 
•Opened  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercj,  September,  1914, 
*0.  S.,  1902,  sec.  2858. 
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at  which  time  all  inmates  shall  have  the  right  of  access  to  or  com- 
munication with  the  visiting  board  members.^ 

By  an  act  of  1917  licenses  from  the  State  board  of  charities  are 
required  by  certain  institutions  caring  for  dependent  children : 

'No  orphan  asylum,  children's  home,  or  similar  institutions,  unless  specially 
chartered  by  the  State,  and  no  person  or  gi'oup  of  persons,  whether  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  or  not,  shall  care  Tbr  or  board  dependent  children,  under  IC 
years  of  age,  or  other  persons,  in  any  number  exceeding  two  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  place,  without  a  license  obtained  from  the  State  board  of  charities; 
provided  county  commissioners,  city  boards  of  charity,  selectmen  of  towns  and 
similar  official  bodies  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  State  board  of  charities  is  required  to  investigate  and  report 
that  the  home  has  met  certain  conditions  before  a  license  may  be 
granted. 

Few  statutes  of  importance  defining  offenses  of  which  juveniles 
may  be  guilty  have  been  enacted  during  the  modern  period  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  legislation.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  new  statutory 
penalties  for  minor  offenders  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  period. 
The  only  such  statutes  passed  during  this  period  are : 

1.  An  act  prohibiting  the  trespassing  of  minors  on  railways,  en- 
gines, or  cars.^ 

*  2.  The  antitobacco  act,  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form 
in  public  places  by  persons  under  16  years  of  age.' 

3.  The  truant  act,  providing  that  boys  between  7  and  16  years  of 
age  arrested  three  times  or  more  for  truancy  may  be  committed  "  to 
any  institution  of  correction,  or  home  of  reformation  in  said  city, 
borough,  or  town,  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or,  if  such  boys  be 
less  than  10  years  of  age  *  *  *  to  the  Connecticut  School  for 
Boys."  * 

4.  The  vagrant-girl  act,  applying  to  girls  between  7  and  16  years 
of  age,  and  identical  with  the  truant  act  for  boys,  with  the  exception 
that  girls  may  be  committed  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.* 

5.  The  tramp  act,  applying  only  to  boys  over  16  and  adult  men, 
provides  that  "  all  transient  persotis  who  rove  about  from  place  to 
place  begging,  and  all  vagrants  *  *  *  shall  be  deemed  tramps," 
and  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  not  more  than 
one  year." 

Several  important  laws  tending  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
by  improving  the  condition  of  children  outside  institutions  have 
been  enacted  during  the  past  few  years. 

ip.  A.,  1913,  ch.  42. 
»G.   S.,   1866,  p.    190. 

•  G.  S.,  1902,  8€C    1362. 

<G.  8.,  1902    ch.  130,  -lecs.  2124,  2125. 
»G.   S.,   1902,     ec.   2129. 

•  G.  8..  1902,  sees.  1336-1341,  as  amended  by  P^  A.,  1913,  ch.  159. 
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One  noteworthy  measure  of  this  period  is  the  probation  act  of 
1903  and  its  several  amendments.* 

Its  provisions  and  operations  are  mentioned  in  considerable  detail 
later  in  this  study. 

A  second  important  measure  (1911-1913)  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  any  cliild  under  li  years  of  age  "  in  any  mechanical,  mer- 
cantile, or  manufacturing  establishment,"  or  of  any  child  between 
14  and  16  unless  he  has  a  certificate  issued  by  the  school  authorities 
certifying  that  he  knows  "  the  three  R's  "  and  does  not  appear  to  bo 
physically  unfit  for  employment.  The  act  also  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  any  child  under  16  in  certain  dangerous  occupations; 
or  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  "more  than  10 
hours  in  any  day^  or  55  hours  in  any  calendar  week";  or  in  any 
mercantile  establishment  more  than  58  hours  in  any  calendar  week, 
with  certain  exemptions  during  the  Christmas  holidays.*  The  pres- 
ent law  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  original  act  (P.  A.,  1853,  ch. 
39),  which  prohibited  the  employment  only  of  children  under  10 
years,  and  fixed  a  minimum  working  day  of  12  hours  for  those 
under  18. 

A  notable  advance  in  the  method  of  trial  and  detention  of  juvenile 
delinquents  was  made  possible  by  the  enactment,  in  1917,  of  the 
"act  concerning  juvenile  offenders."'  Prior  to  1917,  Connecticut 
had  no  special  laws  governing  the  trial  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
Young^  persons  accused  of  wrongdoing  were  subjected  to  the  same 
legal  process  as  adult  offenders.  No  provision  was  made  by  law  for 
the  detention  of  children  awaiting  trial,  nor  was  it  incumbent  upon 
the  court  to  hear  juvenile  cases  in  chambers.  The  provisions  of  the 
law,  all  of  which  look  toward  improved  standards  of  court  work  for 
children,  pertain  to  the  j>rocess  of  bringing  in  cases,  detention,  hear- 
ings, separate  dockets,  and  the  establishment  of  special  juvenile 
courts. 

This  act  provides  that  in  all  criminal  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
is  a  child  under  14  service  of  the  process  shall  be  by  summons,  unless 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  summons  may  not  be  obeyed,  in 
which  case  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  the  child's  arrest.  A  child 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  may  be  summoned  into  court  instead 
of  suffering  arrest. 

No  child  under  14  shall  be  committed  to  a  jail  or  common  lockup 
while  awaiting  trial,  but  shall  be  confined  in  a  detention  homo  pro- 
vided by  the  municipality,  or  placed  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer, 
some  other  suitable  person,  or  a  charitable  institution.     The  same 

»P.  A.,  lOO.X  ch.  120:  1005,  ch.  142;  1907,  ch.  172;  1900,  ch.  101;  IDll,  ch.  106; 
1913.  ch.  68. 
«P.  A.,  1911,  chs.  119.  123,  278;  P.  A.,  1913.  ch.  379. 
•P.  A..  1917,  ch.  r>09. 
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provision  may  be  made  for  the  detention  of  juveniles  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18,  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  court.  Towns  are  author- 
ized to  provide  or  maintain  detention  homes  for  children  accused  of 
crime  whom  the  judge  may  consider  in  need  of  reformative  rather 
than  punitive  treatment. 

All  children  under  18  are  to  be  tried  for  the  first  offense  in  cham- 
bers, unless  the  offense  is  one  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
State  prison  or  by  the  death  penalty.  Upon  a  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion the  court  may  decide  whether  the  case  shall  be  tried  in  chambers. 
The  court  records  of  the  first  prosecution  of  all  juveniles  tinder  18 
shall  not  be  open  to  the  general  public,  unless  the  offense  is  particu- 
larly serious. 

Cities  having  a  population  of  20,000  or  over  may,  by  ordinance  or 
by-laws,  provide  for  juvenile  courts  to  be  conducted  by  a  judge  of 
the  police  or  city  court  of  such  municipality,  provided  such  ordi- 
nances or  by-laws  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
court  room  and  such  other  accommodations  for  such  court  as  the 
judge  thereof  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper.^  No  special  judges 
are  provided. 

While  this  act  embodies  SQpie  of  the  best  features  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced juvenile  court  legislation,  such  as  the  substitution  of  a  sum- 
mons in  place  of  a  warrant,  and  the  provision .  for  detention  of 
childi-en  awaiting  trial,  yet  it  is  based  on  a  different  theory  of  legal 
procedure.  In  the  CJonnecticut  act  the  cases  of  youthful  offenders 
are  designated  criminal  cases,  although  conducted  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  such  cases  involving  adults,  while  the  trend  of  juvenile 
court  legislation  is  to  consider  the  case  in  the  nature  of  one  in  chan- 
cery. In  chancery  proceedings  the  child  is  summoned  into  court 
not  on  a  "complaint"  but  on  a  "petition,"  and  he  is  treated  not 
as  a  criminal  to  be  punished  but  as  an  erring  ward  of  the  State  who 
is  entitled  to  the  discipline  and  protection  of  that  State.  A  law, 
based  on  this  theory,  may  vary  in  form  in  different  States  accord- 
ing to  various  conditions  to  be  met,  but  in  the  main  its  provisions  are 
the  same. 

If  the  Connecticut  act  be  compared  to  the  law  which  was  indorsed 
as  a  model  for  juvenile  court  legislation  by  the  National  Probation 
Association,  several  significant  differences  and  likenesses  appear.* 

In  the  first  place,  as  mentioned  before,  the  procedure  in  Connecti- 
cut may  be  under  the  criminal  code,  and  not,  as  provided  by  the  so- 
called  model  law,  only  in  a  court  of  chancery.  Original  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  juvenile  cases  is  not  given  to  county  courts, 
as  recommended  by  the  so-called  model  law,  but  cases  may  be  heard 

»P.  A.,   1017,  ch.   309,   Bee.   7. 

>  '*  The  Proposed  Model  Juvenile  Court  Law/*  Bernard  and  Flcxner,  Juvenile  Court  and 
ProlAtion,  pp.   25i>-289.. 
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by  a  superior  court,  district  court  of  Waterbury,  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  police,  town,  city,  or  borough  courts,  and  'justices  of  the 
peace.^ 

The  Connecticut  courts  were  given  no  broad  powers  in  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  cases  nor  has  the  State  made  provision  for  the 
prosecution  of  adults  who  may  have  contributed  toward  the  delin- 
quency of  children.  The  so-called  model  law  permits  the  court, 
throughout,  a  liberal  construction  of  the  powers  bestowed  upon  it,  in 
order  that  the  act  may  effect  the  beneficial  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  It  provides,  too,  that  the  court  dealing  with  juvenile 
cases  shall  also  have  the  disposition  of  cases  of  adults  who  have 
"  knowingly  or  willfully  encouraged,  aided,  caused,  abetted,  or  con- 
nived at  such  a  state  of  delinquency  or  neglect"  of  any  juvenile. 
Neither  does  the  Connecticut  act  include  in  its  provisions  for  trial 
and  treatment  other  types  of  children's  cases  than  those  of  children 
accused  of  criminal  offenses,  though,  as  provided  by  other  statutes, 
the  same  courts  which  may  hear  cases  of  delinquency  may  decide 
questions  of  neglect.  These  cases  are,  however,  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  county  commissioners.  The  so-called  model  law  em- 
braced within  the  methods  of  treatment  in  its  juvenile  courts  a  more 
general  class  of  children  than  specific  offenders  when  it  defined  the 
jurisdiction  to  include  any  child  "who  so  deports  himself  or  is  in 
such  condition  or  surroundings  or  under  such  improper  or  insuffi- 
cient guardianship  or  control  as  to  endanger  the  morals,  health,  or 
general  welfare  of  such  child,  *  *  *  who  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  any  law  for  the  education,  care,  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren." 

In  Connecticut  it  is  not  obligatory  to  have  all  hearings  away  from 
the  other  business  of  the  court;  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  except  in  cases  of  first  prosecutions  which  are  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  by 
death.  The  so-called  model  law  requires  this  separation  for  all 
cases,  without  any  distinction  between  first  and  later  prosecutions. 

Although  Connecticut  provides  for  a  separate  docket  for  first 
prosecutions,  subsequent  cases  may  be  kept  on  public  records.  This 
exception  is  opposed  to  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  so-called  model 
law  which  makes  private  records  mandatory  for  all  cases.  The  so- 
i^alled  model  law,  furthermore,  provides,  as  Connecticut  does  not, 
(hat  adjudication  under  the  law  shall  not  operate  as  a  disqualification 
{>f  the  child  for  any  office  under  any  State  or  municipal  civil  service, 
and  that  such  child  shall  not  be  denominated  a  criminal. 

The  Connecticut  act  has  no  such  provision  as  the  so-called  model 
Jaw  for  special  probation  officers  to  deal  w^ith  juvenile  cases,  tJioagh 
the  probation  act  specifies  that  all  cases  of  minors  shall  have  a  pre- 

*P.  A.,  1917,  ch.  308,  sec.  4. 
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liminary  investigation  by  probation  officers  before  the  case  is  heard 
in  court,  and  if  the  court  so  decides,  the  child  may  be  piit  in  care  of 
a  probation  officer  after  the  hearing.  Probation  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  judges  and  not,  as  recommended  in  the  so-called  model  law, 
by  public  competitive  examinations. 

No  such  provision  as  that  recommended  by  the  so-called  model  law 
was  embodied  in  the  Connecticut  act  for  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  board  of  citizens  to  cooperate  with  the  court  upon  matters 
affecting  children. 

The  bill  which  embodied  those  provisions  of  the  so-called  model 
law,  which  was  recommended  by  the  National  Probation  Association 
and  other  qualified  persons  for  the  particular  needs  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  failed  of  passage.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  his- 
tory of  the  legislation  of  the  State  shows  a  steady  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

63654"— 18 3 


CHAPTER  11.  METHODS  OF  CONDUCTING  CASES  OP 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE 
COURTS. 

This  study  of  methods  of  court  work  was  made  before  the  act  con- 
cerning juvenile  offenders  went  into  effect  in  1917,  and,  consequently, 
the  facts  obtained  relate  to  conditions  as  they  were  found  to  be  be- 
fore any  changes  due  to  the  new  law  may  have  taken  place.  Since 
1917  better  methods  have  been  possible  in  the  matter  of  arrest,  deten- 
tion, privacy  of  hearings,  and  separation  of  juvenile  records.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  situation  described  would  not  be  greatly  changed. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE  CASES  BEFORE  TRIAL. 

At  the  time  this  inquiry  was  made,  as  a  rule  in  the  cities  of  Con- 
necticut, juveniles  were  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  prose- 
cuting attorney.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to 
satisfv  himself  that  sufficient  cause  existed  to  warrant  an  arrest. 
Usually  this  officer  does  very  little  investigating  outside  his  office. 
Where  warrants  are  issued  in  the  cases  of  children  to  be  placed  in 
the  county  home,  three  days  must  elapse  between  the  issuing  of  the 
warrant  and  the  trial  of  the  case.  This  gives  opix)rtunity  for  fairly 
complete  investigation  of  a  case.  In  most  cases,  however,  before  the 
city  courts,  children  have  been  arrested  on  one  day  and  tried  on  the 
following  day. 

Where  probation  officers  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  court  it  has 
been  their  duty  to  investigate  these  cases,  in  order  to  advise  the  court 
as  to  their  disposition  at  the  trial.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
probation  officer  will  ask  the  court  for  a  continuance  of  the  case,  and 
this  request  is  usually  granted.  In  the  ordinary  routine,  however,  it 
is  a  rare  occurrence  that  more  than  24  hours  elapse  between  the  issu- 
ance of  the  warrant  and  the  trial  of  the  case.  Many  probation  officers 
have  reported  that  their  first  acquaintance  w^ith  the  case  was  when 
the  child  appeared  before  the  court  on  the  day  of  the  trial.  Only 
19  out  of  a  total  of  46  probation  officers  interrogated  upon  this  point 
were  of  the  opinion  that  sufficient  time  elapsed  before  the  trial  to 
enable  them  to  investigate  carefully  each  case  of  a  juvenile  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  court.  Some  probation  officers  reported  that 
investigations  were  seldom  made  before  a  trial  and  othere  that  they 
were  not  notified  of  arrests. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the  efficiency  of  the  proba- 
tion service  in  the  State  has  been  lowered  by  this  lack  of  opportunity 
to  make  complete  investigation  before  a  case  appears  for  trial.  The 
Connecticut  Prison  Association,  which  has  charge  of  the  probation 
work  in  this  State,  has  failed  to  furnish  a  blank  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory  for  this  preliminary  investigation.  The  probation  offi- 
cers in  Xew  Haven  and  Hartford  make  use  of  blanks  not  furnished 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  It  would  appear 
that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  would  involve 
the  furnishing  of  a  more  satisfactory  blank  by  the  prison  associa- 
tion and  a  provision  in  the  law  requiring  the  submission  to  the  court 
of  this  blank,  properly  filled  out,  before  the  case  is  tried.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  trial  will  bring  out  the  salient  points  in  the 
case,  but  a  careful  investigation  in  the  home  and  neighborhood  would 
usually  bring  to  light  facts  which  would  assist  the  judge  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  case.  The  necessity  of  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  this  kind  would  also  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  probation  officers 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  only  court  officers  but  social  workers 
as  well. 

MENTAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  more  scientifically  juvenile  delinquency  is  studied,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  delin- 
quents there  is  an  accompaniment  of  low  mentality.  The  child  is 
backward  at  school,  fails  of  promotion,  gets  discouraged,  loses  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  classroom,  and  falls  into  habits  of  idleness. 
The  same  causes  which  make  him  fall  behind  in  his  school  work 
render  it  hard  for  him  to  get  and  keep  a  job.  Unemployment  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  spend  his  time  on  the  street  and  to  form  bad 
associations.  This  results  in  his  appearance  before  the  court  on  a 
charge  of  idleness,  theft,  or  some  kindred  oflFense.  One  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  court  should  be  to  order  a  mental  examination  of  a 
child  whose  school  record  is  unsatisfactory.  This  is,  however,  one 
of  the  weak  points  of  criminal  procedure  in  this  State.  Only  seven 
of  the  probation  officers  report  that,  before  the  trial,  an  examination 
is  made  by  an  export  to  determine  whether  the  child  is  mentally  nor- 
mal. Many  children  are  thus  brought  before  the  court  again  and 
again  before  it  is  finallv  determined  as  a  result  of  a  mental  examina- 
tion  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions. 

Many  such  children  are  placed  on  probation  with  the  idea. that  it 
is  possible  for  the  probation  officer  to  keep  such  subnormal  children 
out  of  trouble  in  the  future.  Almost  without  exception  the  proba- 
tion officers  complain  that  cases  ai*e  turned  over  to  them  in  which 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  improvement.    The  efficiency  of  the  proba- 
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tion  service  in  the  State  is  lowered  by  loading  up  the  officers  with  a 
number  of  impossible  cases.  After  probation  has  failed,  the  next 
step  is  to  commit  these  children  to  the  Connecticut  State  School  for 
Boys  or  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  The  task  of 
conducting  such  a  school  is  difficult  at  best,  but  it  is  rendered  much 
harder  by  the  presence  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  subnormal  mentally 
and  who  are  a  continuous  source  of  trouble  w^ithin  the  institution. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded at  Lakeville  many  children  who  had  been  arrested  time  and 
again  as  delinquents  before  an  adequate  mental  examination  proved 
them  to  be  feeble-minded.    A  few  cases  may  serve  as  illustrations. 

Case  No.  1. — A  girl  16  or  17  years  old.  Her  parents  died  when 
she  was  young  and  she  was  placed  in  a  private  institution  and  later 
transferred  to  a  county  home.  She  was  still  later  placed  in  a  private 
home,  where  she  lived  until  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Then 
she  was  placed  with  another  family  and  set  fire  to  their  house.  She 
became  frightened  and  tried  to  extinguish  it.  A  little  while  after- 
wards she  set  fire  to  a  barn,  which  was  completely  destroyed.  She  was 
untruthful  and  told  weird  stories  about  these  fires,  but  finally  ad- 
mitted her  responsibility  for  them.  She  apparently  liked  the  excite- 
ment which  they  created.  The  girl  did  not  seem  distressed  by  con- 
finement in  jail  and  showed  little  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  her.  She  was  examined  as  to  her  mentality  and  committed 
to  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  at  Lakeville, 
where  she  seems  quite  happy.  Her  mental  development  is  that  of  a 
child  of  11. 

Case  No.  2. — A  boy  born  in  1892.  During  his  early  years  he  was  a 
vagrant  and  a  thief,  and  was  placed  in  a  county  home.  From  there 
he  was  committed  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  on  account  of 
incorrigibility.  Although  good  natured  and  apparently  harmless,  he 
was  five  years  in  earning  his  honor  badge  and  release,  though  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  in  11  months.  After  his  release  he  got  into  trouble 
again  auv.  was  finally  committed  to  Lakeville.  His  mental  age  is 
11  years. 

Case  No.  3. — In  this  family  one  girl  was  committed  to  the  Connec- 
ticut Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  the  age  of  12  on  the  charge  of 
being  beyond  the  control  of  her  parents  and,  by  her  own  confession, 
guilty  of  immoral  conduct.  After  her  release  from  Lakeville  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  Mother  and  child  were 
both  taken  to  the  almshouse  for  a  short  time.  Later  this  girl  moved 
from  her  home  city  to  another  State,  where  she  married  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  her  trouble.  Since  then  she  has  had  two  children.  Re- 
cently, upon  the  discovery  that  he  had  another  wife  living,  her  hus- 
band deserted  her.    A  brother  of  this  girl,  guilty  of  theft,  was  sent 
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to  the  county  home.  Another  brother  was  committed  te  the  reform 
school,  but  the  authorities  in  that  school  reported  that  he  was  a  suit- 
able candidate  for  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. Accordingly  he  was  committed  to  that  school.  Three  years 
later,  soon  after  his  release  from  Lakeville,  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Comiecticut  School  for  Boys.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  released  and  was  shortly  after  arrested  again  for  theft.  He  was 
then  recommitted  to  Lakeville.  Later  he  was  released  from  Lakeville 
and  during  the  following  two  years  was  brought  in  by  the  police 
on  five  different  occasions.  He  was  finally  committed  again  to  Lake- 
ville. Another  brother  was  arrested  for  theft  but  allowed  to  go 
free.  Both  the  parents  in  this  case  were  of  low  mentality  and  all  the 
children  were  subnormal  mentallv.  Whenever  the  children  had  their 
liberty  they  were  constantly  getting  into  trouble.  They  did  not  be- 
long in  the  county  home,  in  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  or  in 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  They  should  have  been  placed  in 
Lakeville  at  an  early  age  and  kept  there. 

The  judges  in  the  State  are  not  to  be  blamed  too  much  for  putting 
upon  probation  or  sending  to  the  reform  school  boys  and  girls  who 
really  belong  in  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  since  this  institu- 
tion can  care  for  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  known 
cases  of  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  State.  The  institution  is  con- 
tinually overcrowded  and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list.  The  work  of 
the  probation  officers  and  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  will  continue  to  be  handicapped  until  the 
State  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  mentally  deficient.  This  is 
in  some  ways  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  proper 
care  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  Connecticut  at  the  present  time.  New 
buildings  are  now  being  erected  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Mansfield, 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  when  these  buildings  are  completed 
there  will  still  remain  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded  children  in 
the  State  who  should  have  institutional  treatment.  Until  these  un- 
fortunates can  be  properly  cared  for,  the  officers  and  institutions 
w^orking  with  juvenile  delinquents  will  continue  to  be  handicapped  by 
attempting  to  deal  with  a  number  of  cases  which  do  not  rightfully 
belong  to  and  can  not  be  handled  adequately  by  them. 

Not  only  are  there  in  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded many  juveniles  who  were  treated  as  criminals  and  sent  to 
penal  institutions  before  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  so  sub- 
normal mentally  that  they  were  really  not  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions,  but  there  are  many  in  the  State  reformatory  at  Chediire  who 
are  feeble-minded  and  are  there  at  the  present  time  because  the  St^te 
has  never  made  adequate  provision  for  them.  Many  of  the  inmates 
of  this  institution  are  of  such  low  mentality  that  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  any  permanent  improvement  cah  be  expected  froiri  their 
confinement  and  training  in  this  institution.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  can  ever  become  worthy,  self-supporting  members  of 
the  community  after  release.  A  brief  history  of  a  few  who  have 
been  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  reformatory  during  the  past  year 
will  make  this  more  apparent. 

Case  No,  1. — ^A  boy  born  in  Europe  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  when  11  years  of  age.  He  had  a  feeble-minded  brother  who 
was  twice  refused  admittance  to  this  country.  This  boy  attended 
a  special  class  for  immigrants  in  the  public  schools,  where  he  was 
considered  stupid,  erratic,  almost  insane,  stubborn,  surly,  and  quar- 
relsome. He  is  practically  an  imbecile  and  has  been  used  by  crim- 
inals as  a  tool,  although  he  is  not  a  criminal  type  himself.  He  will 
probably  never  have  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  keep  out  of 
the  hands  of  designing  persons. 

Case  No.  2. — A  boy  bom  in  1892.  He  was  in  the  third  grade 
throughout  his  seven  years  at  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  and 
was  considered  mentally  defective.  His  influence  was  so  bad  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other  young  boys,  but  was 
kept  with  the  older  ones.  During  his  entire  time  in  the  school  he 
did  not  receive  a  single  visit  from  a  relative  or  friend.  He  was  so 
undesirable  that  he  could  not  be  placed  out.  When  his  own  homo 
was  found  it  was  most  unsatisfactory.  The  mother  was  an  alcoholic 
and  a  streetwalker,  but,  since  there  was  no  alternative,  he  was  re- 
turned to  her  for  lack  of  a  better  place.  He  was  committed  to  the 
reformatory  the  year  after  his  release  from  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys.  His  mental  age  is  8  years.  He  can  read  a  little,  but 
does  not  seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads.  He 
will  follow  directions  literally  and  blindly,  but  lacks  all  initiative. 
He  seems  to  be  devoid  of  all  reasoning  powers  and  is  extremely  sug- 
gestible, doing  simply  what  he  is  told  regardless  of  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  will  ever  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Case  No,  3, — A  boy  born  in  Connecticut.  Both  parents  had  jail 
records  for  drunkenness  and  the  mother  an  additional  record  for 
keeping  a  disorderly  house.  Two  sisters  were  immoral.  The  two 
sisters  and  this  boy  were  committed  by  the  court  to  a  county  home. 
Later  they  were  returned  to  an  aunt  who  had  a  court  record  for 
drunkenness.  The  two  girls  became  prostitutes.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys.  Later  he  was  placed  in  the 
reformatory,  was  released  on  parole,  violated  the  parole,  and  was 
returned.  He  is  dull  and  of  low  mentality.  In  addition  he  has  been 
a  heavy  drinker. 

Case  No,  i. — A  boy  born  in  Connecticut  in  1894.  The  parents 
separated  and  the  mother  remarried.     She  is  an  alcoholic  and  pos- 
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sibly  insane,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  abnormal  mentally.  This  boy  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who  was  also  mentally  abnormal.  He  spent 
nine  years  at  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  where  he  was  con- 
sidered mentally  deficient.  He  was  twice  paroled  to  his  aunt,  and 
was  finally  committed  to  the  reformatory.  He  was  there  rated  as 
feeble-minded  and  easily  influenced. 

Case  No.  5, — A  boy,  the  child  of  an  illegitimate  union,  born  abroad 
of  pauper  ancestry.  He  made  his  home  with  an  aunt,  whose  char- 
acter is  questionable,  and  who  was  cruel  to  him.  At  the  age  of  6 
lie  was  committed  to  the  county  home.  He  is  described  at  the  age  of 
9  as  dull,  very  irresponsible,  and  one  who  could  not  be  allowed  in 
the  room  with  a  girl,  even  if  there  were  others  present.  Because 
of  his  abnormal  sex  tendency  he  was  placed  in  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He  was  paroled  in  the 
custody  of  his  aunt,  from  whom  he  ran  away  after  a  few  weeks.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  committed  to  the  State  Beformatory  for  rai^e. 
Beyond  question  the  boy  is  feeble-minded. 

(?a8e  No,  6, — A  boy  born  in  1804.  Both  father  and  mother  were 
alcoholics  with  long  jail  records.  The  mother  was  also  immoral. 
This  boy  was  committed  to  a  county  home  when  yo\mg.  He  was 
later  placed  in  two  excellent  private  homes,  but  proved  unadaptable, 
and  was  returned  to  the  institution.  According  to  the  State  law  the 
control  of  the  county  commissioners  ended  when  he  was  16  years  of 
age,  and  from  that  time  until  his  commitment  to  the  reformatory  he 
led  a  wandering  life.  He  was  a  hard  drinker,  and  seemed  unable  to 
resist  stealing  whenever  opportunity  offered.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  could  not  have  been  kept  longer  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
count V  home. 

Case  No,  7, — A  boy  born  in  Connecticut  in  1899.  Tlie  father  is  a 
hard  drinker,  fails  to  support  his  wife,  and  has  served  a  sentence  in 
the  State  prison.  The  mother  is  neurotic  and  was  unable  to  control 
this  boy.  He  spent  four  years  for  burglary  in  the  Coimecticut  School 
for  Bovs,  and  was  later  conunitted  to  the  reformatorv.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  had  the  mental  development  of  a  child  of  11.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  will  become  self-supporting. 

These  cases  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  show  the  need  for  care- 
ful and  thorough  investigation,  including  mental  tests,  of  all  juve- 
niles when  brought  to  trial.  It  is  impossible  for  any  judge,  no  matter 
how  conscientious  he  may  be,  to  gain  from  questioning  witnesses  at 
a  trial  sufficient  information  concerning  a  child's  antecedents,  home 
surroundings,  and  past  history  to  deal  wisely  with  his  case.  Each 
child's  case  should  be  continued  long  enough  to  enable  the  probation 
officer  or  some  social  worker  to  make  a  detailed  study  and  lay  all  the 
facts  before  the  court. 
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CARE  OF  JUVENILES  AWAITING  TRIAL. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  in  which  there  was  probation 
service  in  1916/  a  study  was  made  of  the  provision  for  the  care  of 
delinquent  children  held  by  the  courts  while  awaiting  trial.  In  most, 
of  these  cities  and  towns  this  provision  is  inadequate.  Twenty-nine 
of  the  towns  and  cities  have  no  special  detention  rooms  for  children 
either  within  or  without  the  police  station. 

In  13  places  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  is  met  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory manner.  If  a  child  is  arrested  while  committing  a  crime 
and  brought  to  the  police  headquarters  he  is,  in  all  but  the  most  seri- 
ous cases,  allowed  to  return  to  his  home  for  the  night  on  promise  to 
appear  with  a  parent  at  the  court  on  the  following  morning.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  confining  him  in  the  same  building  with 
adult  criminals  and  brings  home  to  the  parents  their  responsibility 
for  the  child's  conduct.  Where  the  child  is  not  placed  under  arrest, 
the  officer  calls  at  the  home  and  leaves  a  notice  for  the  child  and 
parent  to  appear  in  court  on  the  following  morning.  This  method  of 
handling  juvenile  cases  is  really  the  only  way  which  can  be  followed 
with  any  satisfactory  results  in  towns  and  cities  where  no  special  de- 
tention rooms  for  children  are  maintained. 

In  12  of  the  places  the  children  are  kept  over  night  either  in  the 
police  station  or  in  the  town  lockup.  Even  in  cities  as  large  as 
Willimantic,  New  Britain,  Stamford,  Meriden,  and  Middletown-^ 
each  of  which  has  a  population  of  10,000  or  over — no  special  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  care  of  juveniles.  In  Waterbury  a  new 
municipal  building  has  just  been  erected  with  special  detention 
rooms  for  children.  In  Hartford  juveniles  are  usually  released  on 
probation,  but  in  exceptional  cases  have  been  held  in  the  women's 
section  of  the  police  station  under  the  care  of  the  police  matron. 
This  method  of  caring  for  juveniles  has  also  been  followed  in  four 
other  cities  in  the  State.  A  row  of  cells  is  set  apart  for  women  and  it 
is  the  custom  in  these  cities  to  hold  the  children  as  far  as  possible 
from  any  women  occupying  cells  in  the  same  row. 

In  two  places  children  are  kept  in  the  town  hall  over  night.  In 
one  place  they  are  kept  in  a  boys'  clubroom,  and  in  one  place  they  are 
kept  at  the  town  farm. 

New  Haven  has  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  children  awaiting  trial.  Until  about  20  years  ago  children  were 
kept  at  the  police  station  over  night.  At  this  time  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Organized  Charities  Association  to  keep  chil- 


1  Ansonia,  Berlin,  Branford,  Bridgoport,  Bristol,  Danbury,  Derby,  East  Hartford,  Enfield, 
Farmlngton,  Greenwich,  Grlswold,  Groton,  Ilamden,  Hartford,  Huntington,  Killingly, 
Manchester,  Meriden,  Mlddletown,  Mllford,  Naugatuck,  New  Britain,  New  naven?  New 
London,  New  Milford,  Norwalk,  Norwich,  Orange,  Putnam,  Rockyille,  Southington,  Staf- 
ford Springs,  Stamford,  Stonington»  Stratford,  Torrlngton,  Wallingford,  Waterbury, 
willimantic,  Winchester. 
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dren  awaiting  trial  in  the  top  storj-  of  their  building.  In  1904  the 
detention  room  for  the  boys  was  moved  to  a  separate  building  on  the 
same  property,  where  three  detention  cells  in  the  corner  of  the  men's 
lodging  house  were  fitted  up  for  them.  This  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  a  temporary  detention  room  was  prepared  in  the  police  station, 
where  the  boys  were  kept  separate  from  the  adult  prisoners. 

Through  the  generosity  of  two  public-spirited  women  of  the  city 
a  children's  building,  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs,  was  presented 
to  the  city  in  1916.  Here  all  boys  under  16  and  all  girls  under  21  aro 
held  while  awaiting  trial.  There  is  a  disciplinary  school  in  the  build- 
ing and  on  the  ground  floor  is  a  room  used  for  the  city  court  and  two 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  two  probation  officers  who  deal  with  the 
eases  of  boys  and  girls.  Court  is  held  one  afternoon  each  week.  The 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  from  this  building  all  the  ordinary  activi- 
ties of  a  police  court.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  cities  in  the  State 
will  follow  the  lead  of  New  Haven  in  providing  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  children. 

Little  complaint  could  be  made  in  most  places  of  the  character  of 
the  meals  served  to  juveniles  awaiting  trial.  There  were  only  two 
places  in  which  the  diet  was  confined  to  crackers  and  water.  In  three 
places  meals  were  sent  to  the  prisoners  from  a  restaurant  and  in  two 
from  a*  hotel.  Plain  home  cooking  was  served  in  four  places.  In 
about  half  the  places  sandwiches  and  milk  or  sandwiches  and  coffee 
w^ere  served. 

Judging  by  conditions  in  the  12  cities  covered  by  this  study  in 
1914-1916,  the  provision  for  the  detention  of  juvenile  delinquents 
held  for  trial  is  far  from  satisfactory  throughout  the  State.  Except 
in  extreme  cases  there  is  no  excuse  for  putting  these  youthful  offend- 
ers in  the  ordinary  cell  at  the  police  station  or  lockup.  In  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  arrests  of  children  are  infrequent,  it  is 
probably  not  to  be  expected  that  any  special  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  detention.  In  these  cases  they  should  be  returned  to 
their  homes  or  eared  for  by  the  probation  officer  until  the  trial, 
Where  the  city  has  attained  any  considerable  size  and  where  ari-ests 
of  juveniles  are  frequent,  some  better  arrangements  for  their  care 
should  be  provided  or  they  should  be  returned  to  their  homes.  As 
the  need  for  more  thorough  investigation  before  the  trial  is  realized 
more  clearly,  so  the  necessity  for  proper  detention  quarters  (if  the 
home  is  unsatisfactory)  while  this  investigation  is  being  made  be- 
comes apparent. 

TRIAL  OF  JUVENILES. 

There  were  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  this  study  was  made  no 
judges  whose  duties  were  confined  to  hearing  children's  cases,  and 
none  have  been  appointed  since 
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It  Was  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  children's  cases  appeared 
before  the  city  courts.  Tlie  judges  in  these  courts  are  chosen  as  fol- 
lows :  Any  person  has  the  right  to  nominate  to  the  legislature, 
which  meets  biennially,  any  persons  he  may  desire,  to  be  made  judges. 
These  nominations  are  all  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee.  After 
a  hearing  this  committee  recommends  to  the  legislature  the  pei*sons 
who  it  believes  should  be  elected  judges.  The  elections  are  made  by 
the  legishiture  and  the  judges  so  chosen  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  when  the  recommendation  of  the  judi- 
ciarj^  committee  is  not  accepted. 

The  result  of  this  method  of  selection  of  judges  is  that  they  are 
almost  invariably  chosen  from  the  political  party  at  the  time  in  con- 
trol of  the  legislature.  The  tenure  of  office  of  judges  in  many  cities 
has  been  very  brief  and  is  often  lintited  to  one  term.  It  makes  pos- 
sible the  selection  of  the  men  with  the  most  political  influence  rather 
than  the  men  best  fitted  for  the  position.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  several  times  that  the  judges  of  the  city  courts  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  as  are  the  judges  of  the  superior  and  supreme  courts, 
but  this  recommendation  has  never  become  part  of  the  hnv  of  the 
State. 

A  stud}'  was  made  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  is  pro- 
bation service  to  determine  how  common  is  the  custom  of  the  judges 
to  hear  juvenile  cases  in  open  couil:  or  in  chambers.  In  most  of  the 
larger  cities,  including  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  Stamford,  New 
Britain,  Waterbury,  South  Norwalk,  South  Manchester,  Naugatuck, 
Greenwicli,  and  Bristol,  children's  cases  were  almost  invariably  tried 
in  chambers.  In  five  of  the  smaller  places  with  town  government 
this  practice  prevailed.  In  about  half  the  places  studied,  however, 
most  of  the  cases  are  tried  in  the  open  court ;  it  is  unfortunate  that 
four  cities  are  in  this  list.  Even  wliere  this  practice  of  hearing 
children's  cases  in  the  open  court  has  been  discontinued,  the  method 
of  hearing  cases  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  he  may  revert 
to  hearing  children's  cases  in  the  open  court  whenever  he  so  wishes. 
Since  the  city  court  judges  change  frequently,  the  changes  in  this 
matter  of  procedure  may  be  as  fi'equent.^ 

In  one  city  court  it  frequently  happens  that  children  sit  for  hours 
while  cases  of  adults  are  being  heard,  waiting  until  their  own  cases 
are  reached  on  the  docket.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for 
forcing  children  to  wait  in  a  court  room  while  the  cases  of  adults 
are  being  tried,  or  to  have  their  own  cases  heard  in  the  presence 
of  other  than  interested  parties.  In  New  Haven  all  cases  of  children 
are  noAv  heard  in  the  children's  building,  which  is  distant  about  four 
blocks  from  the  police  court.     One  afternoon  a  week  was  set  aside 

^  By  the  tornis  of  the  act  concerning:  juvenile  offendera  all  firnt  prosecutions  of  children 
must  hereafter  be  heard  in  chambers. 
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for  hearings  upon  these  cases,  and  none  but  the  judge,  the  attorneys, 
parents,  witnesses,  probation  officers,  and  other  interested  persons 
were  allowed  in  the  room  while  the  case  was  being  heard.  Public 
opinion  should  make  the  demand  that  no  children's  cases  should  be 
tried  in  open  court  in  the  future  and  that  no  children  should  be  kept 
in  a  court  room  while  waiting  for  their  cases  to  be  called. 

RECORD  FOR  THE  FIRST  OFFENSE. 

The  feeling  has  grown  throughout  tlie  State  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  give  a  boy  or  girl  a  police  record  on  the  first  complaint  brought 
before  the  city  attorney  unless  the  offense  be  a  serious  one.  The  law 
of  1917,  furthermore,  has  made  mandatory  the  use  of  separate  dockets 
for  first  offenses  except  in  aggravated  cases  and  has  given  the  judge 
discretionary  power  to  keep  the  records  separate  in  later  cases. 

At  the  time  this  inquiry  was  made  21  of  the  probation  officers  re- 
ported that  when  a  child  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  for  a  slight 
offense  a  formal  charge  was- not  lodged  against  him.  In  this  way 
no  court  record  was  made  of  the  offense.  When  complaint  was  made 
to  the  city  attorney  that  the  child  had  committed  some  offense,  a 
note  was  written  to  the  father,  asking  him  to  come  with  the  child  to 
the  office  of  the  city  attorney.  In  the  interview  which  followed,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  home  to  the  father  his  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  child,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  child  was  turned 
over  to  the  probation  officer.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  pro- 
bation officer  would  receive  a  child  upon  voluntary  probation.  The 
child  then  reported  regularly  to  the  probation  officer,  who  was  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  him,  with  the  result  that  many  children  never 
appeared  before  the  court.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  this  prac- 
tice throughout  the  State  and  many  probation  officers  have  reported 
more  cases  of  voluntary  tlian  of  legal  probation.  This  shows  that 
the  probation  officers  arc  beginning  to  consider  themselves  rather  in 
the  light  of  protective  officers,  so  far  as  children  are  concerned,  and 
to  feel  that  they  are  most  successful  in  their  work  when  they  are 
able  to  keep  the  children  from  the  court. 

In  three  cities  in  Connecticut  there  were  found  to  be  in  191G  pro- 
tective officers  in  addition  to  the  probation  officers.  In  these  cases 
the  salaries  were  paid  by  private  organizations.  The  principal  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  increasing  voluntary  probation  in  the  State  is 
the  limited  number  of  probation  officers,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  have  so  many  cases  that  they  are  unable  to  assume  this  duty 
in  addition  to  their  regular  court  work. 


CHAPTER  III.  THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM. 

The  probation  law  of  Connecticut  was  first  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  1903  and  became  operative  August  1  of  that  year.  It 
has  since  been  amended  five  times,  in  1905, 1907, 1909, 1913,  and  1915. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  SERVICE  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

Appointment. — According  to  the  probation  act  the  judges  of 
every  district,  police,  city,  borough,  and  town  court  shall  appoint  one 
or  more  probation  officers.  The  judge  of  a  superior  court  or  court  of 
common  pleas  may  appoint  a  probation  officer  at  his  discretion.  The 
number  of  probation  officers  to  be  appointed  in  any  court  is  not 
limited  and  the  judge  may  appoint  a  man  or  woman  or  both.  He 
also  has  the  power  to  remove  them  at  pleasure.  There  is  no  check 
upon  a  judge  in  the  choice  of  probation  officers  and  he  may  select 
whomever  he  sees  fit  and  remove  them  whenever  he  desires. 

During  the  first  year  in  which  the  act  went  into  force  the  superior 
courts  of  New  Haven  and  Tolland  Counties  appointed  probation  offi- 
cers, the  district  court  of  Waterbury,  and  the  city,  police,  town,  and 
borough  courts  in  35  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  appointed  officers. 
The  work  has  increased  until  in  1916  officers  have  been  appointed  for 
the  superior  courts  of  every  county,  the  courts  of  common  pleas  in 
three  counties,  the  district  court  in  Waterbury,  the  city  courts  in  18 
cities,  in  6  boroughs,  and  the  courts  of  17  towns.  The  work  is  still 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association.  Bien- 
nial reports  are  made  to  the  governor  and  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  handling  of  the  cases  of  juvenile.s  brought  before 
the  court  since  this  act  went  into  operation.  During  the  two  years 
ended  September  30,  191G,  2,955  boys  and  260  girls  were  placed  on 
probation.  The  distribution  of  these  juvenile  cases  by  courts  and 
towns  is  as  follows: 


County  or  towD. 


Hartford  County 

New  Haven  County. . 
New  London  County . 
Fairfield  County....:, 

Windham  County 

Litcliflcld  County. . . . 
Middlesex  County . . . , 
ToUand  County , 


Court. 


Superior. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 


Number  of  JuvcnilAS  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  year  ended— 


Sept.  30,  1915. 


Boys. 


IS 
7 
2 

38 


1 


Girls. 


Sept.  30. 1916. 


Boys. 


26 
26 


Girls. 


3 
2 


45 


46 
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Court. 

Number  of  juveniles  placed 
lion  for  yeM*  ended— 

on  proba- 

County  or  town. 

Sept.  30,  1.915. 

Sept.  30,  191ft. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

New  Haven  Coanty 

1 

Common  pleas.... 

7 

1 

1    ' 

13 

1 

Now  London  County 

do 

Fairfield  County 

do 

2 
3 

Waterbury ' 

District 

Ansonia 

City 

Bridsjeport 

-^  j • 

do 

66 

22 

25 

3 

507 

74 

2 

82 

456 

19 

1 

1» 
14 
37 
14 

532 
» 
10 

118 

339 
12 

50 

Brhtol. 

do 

Danbiiry 

do 

Derby * 

do. 

2 

Hartford 

do 

52 
8 
1 
3 

45 

22 

Meridcn 

CHv  and  police 

1 

Middlctown 

City 

New  Rritara 

City  and  iH>Mce 

1 

Now  Haven 

New  London 

City 

City  and  poUee. 

31 

Norwalk 

CitV 

Norwich 

.....do..::::::::::::::::::::: 

16 

2 

2 

Putnam 

do 

Rockville 

do 

4 
31 
91 

4 

Stamford 

do 

Watcrbwry 

do 

137 

13 

3 

Willimantic 

Police 

1 

4 

Farminelon 

Borough 

Greenwich ^ 

do. 

12 

8 

4 

1 

17 
10 

1 

Naugatuck 

do 

Stafford  Springs 

do 

Torrlngton 

do 

' 

12 

Wallineford 

do > 

Berlin. 

Town 

1  1 

i 

Branford 

. . .  ,do 

East  Hartford 

do 

"  *'          1 

13 

1 

Enfleld 

.do 

\ 

Oriswold 

.  .do 

[:  ■:::::::i:::::::::: 

Groton 

.  ...do 

1 

Hftnndi»Ti    _   ... 

.  ...da 

14 

5 

2* 

Himtington 

do 

Killinirly 

•.do. 



Manchester. 

J  >:■:•••:"•: 

5 
2 

Hilford 

.  .  .do 



iMowMilford 

.  .do 

4 
38 

>range 

do 

1 

24 

>outbineton. 

.do 

Stoniniston 

.  ...do 

I  1               1 
..........  .......... 

8 
6 

-     •>•••■•   MB 

Stratford 

.  ...do 

'Winchester.. 

do. 

1 

; 1 

Total 

1,573               140 

1,382 

120 

i 

Duties  af  probation  officers. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  probation  offi- 
cer to  investigate  the  eases  of  person.s  who  are  to  be  brought  before 
the  court  for  offenses  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison.  He  shall,  whenever  ix)ssible,  have  a  personal  interview  with 
the  accused  before  the  trial,  and  shall  report  to  the  court  all  facts 
which  may  show  whether  the  accused  may  properly  be  released  on 
probation.  Complete  records  of  all  cases  investigated  shall  be  kept 
by  the  probation  officer.  In  cases  involving  minors,  the  court  may 
commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  the  probation  officer  while  awaiting 
trial.  He  shall  take  charge  of  all  persons  placed  on  i)robation,  giv- 
ing to  each  probationer  full  instruction  as  to  the  conditions  of  his 
probation,  and  requiring  from  him  periodical  reports  of  his  conduct. 
In  case  the  probationer  fails  to  observe  the  rules  of  conduct  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  court,  the  probation  (^cer  may  arrest  him  without 
warrant  or  other  process  and  bring-  him  before  the  court. 

Probation  officers  shall  not  be  active  members  of  any  police  force, 
or  be  sheriffs  or  deputy  sheriffs,  but  shall,  in  the  execution  of  their 
official  duties,  have  all  the  powers  of  police  officers. 

Qualifications  for  the  positioii. — ^No  special  qualifications  arc  re- 
quired by  law  for  probation  officers,  and  no  examination  for  appli- 
cants for  the  position  is  held.  Previous  training  and  experience  seem 
to  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  choice  of  officers.  Inquiries  were 
sent  to  all  the  probation  officers  of  the  State  on  January  1, 1916,  ask- 
ing for  their  experience  in  work  of  this  nature  and  previous  occupa- 
tion. From  the  replies  received  it  is  evident  that  a  number  had  had 
training  in  social  work — two  had  been  general  secretaries  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  two  were  clergymen,  five  had  been  engaged  in  charity 
organization  society  work,  one  had  been  a  supervisor  of  public  recrea- 
tion, one  was  superintendent  of  a  boys'  club,  one  a  physical  instructor, 
and  one  a  superintendent  of  a  girls'  reform  school. 

A  large  majority  of  the  probation  officers,  however,  had  appar- 
ently no  training  or  experience  in  social  work.  Among  the  previous 
occupations  of  these  officers  were  the  following :  Chief  of  police,  city 
sheriff,  lawyer,  farmer,  real-estate  dealer,  street-sprinkling  inspector, 
fact 017  employee,  housekeeper,  insurance  agent,  barber,  liveryman, 
census  cnumei-ator,  hatter,  contractor,  watchman,  and  court  messen- 
ger. One  replied  in  somewhat  vague  terms  that  his  previous  occupa- 
tion had  been  "dealing  with  peoples." 

Of  course,  sympathy  and  common  sense  are  two  indispensable 
qualities  in  a  good  probation  officer  and  may  not  always  be  developed 
by  training,  but  if  the  probation  work  of  the  State  is  to  be  a  success 
it  is  necessary  that  the  officers  consider  themselves  rather  in  the  light 
of  social  workers  than  court  officers.  The  value  of  the  service  would 
be  increased  if  the  prison  association  or  some  other  body  should  re- 
ceive frc^m  those  who  wish  to  become  probation  officers  applications 
on  uniform  blanks,  setting  forth  their  training,  experience,  and  spe- 
cial qualifications  for  the  work,  and  if  an  examination,  either  oral  or 
written,  or  both,  could  be  held  for  applicants.  A  list  of  those  who 
ranked  the  highest  might  be  presented  to  a  judge  before  an  appoint- 
ment is  made.  The  quality  of  the  probation  service  in  the  State 
might  thus  be  improved. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  probation  officers  to  the  Connecticut 
Prison  Association  indicate  by  numerous  mistakes  in  spelling  and 
grammar  that  the  general  education  of  many  of  the  officers  is  meager. 
The  blank  submitteii  to  each  probation  officer  for  his  annual  report 
is  certainly  simple  and  intelligible,  and  yet  many  officers  seem  to  find 
it  almost  im{>ossible  to  complete  this  blank  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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It  lias  been  necessary  at  times  for  the  agent  and  clerk  of  the  prison 
association  to  call  upon  some  of  the  probation  officers  in  person  and 
assist  them  in  filling  out  this  very  simple  blank,  in  order  that  the 
association  may  have  records  on  which  to  base  the  annual  report  on 
the  probation  service  which  the  law  requires. 

Pay  of  probation  oflScers. — By  provisions  of  the  act  probation 
officers  are  reimbursed  for  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  duties  and  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$4  per  day  in  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  in  all  other  cities  and 
towns  not  exceeding  $3  per  day.  On  January  1,  1917,  there  were  10 
full-time  probation  officers  in  the  State.  The  others  were  employed 
for  part-time  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  employment  of  so  many  officers  on  part  time 
their  pay  was  extremely  varied.  Of  the  officers  working  full  time 
on  January  1, 1916,  six  were  paid  by  the  day,  four  receiving  $4  a  day, 
one  $3  a  day,  and  one  $2  a  day ;  one  was  paid  $15  a  week  and  one  $25 
a  month;  two  were  paid  by  the  year,  $1,080  and  $1,000,  respectively. 
Of  those  working  on  part  time,  one  was  paid  $4  a  day,  six  $3  a  day, 
and  several  $3  a  day  when  called  to  court;  three  were  paid  by  the 
month,  $40,  $li>,  and  $5,  respectively.  Of  those  paid  by  the  year, 
two  received  $300,  one  $225,  two  $200,  and  one  $40;  three  were 
paid  by  the  hour,  all  receiving  30  cents;  two  were  paid  by  the 
case,  one  receiving  $4  and  the  other  $1,50;  two  were  paid  by  the 
visit,  one  receiving  $1  and  the  other  50  cents.  Two  reported  that  they 
had  no  regular  rate  of  pa3%  and  two  had  received  nothing  for  a  year. 

Although  some  variation  in  the  rate  of  pay  is  to  be  expected,  since 
the  amount  of  work  varies  in  different  courts,  there  is  little  excuse 
for  this  extreme  diversity  in  the  remuneration  of  probation  officers. 
Pressure  to  increase  the  rate  is  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
judges  who  fix  the  rate  of  pay,  by  the  probation  officer  and  his  or 
her  friends.  In  the  four  largest  cities  in  the  State  the  pay  is  not 
uniform  and  officers  in  some  of  these  cities  received  twice  the  rate 
of  pay  of  an  officer  in  another.  No  apparent  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence existed  except  the  recommendation  of  the  judge.  The  officer 
receiving  $2  a  day  handled  more  casos  during  the  year  than  some  of 
the  officers  receiving  $4  a  day,  and  the  work  was  done  in  as  satis- 
factory a  manner.  Where  the  officers  are  paid  by  the  case  there  is 
an  incentive  to  finish  up  the  case  as  soon  as  possible;  where  they  are 
paid  by  the  visit  this  incentive  is  not  present.  In  many  cases  the 
rate  of  pay  is  too  small  to  attract  competent  persons. 

Length  of  term  of  service  of  probation  officers. — In  38  cases  it 
was  possible  to  determine  the  length  of  service  of  the  State  proba- 
tion officers  prior  to  January  1,  1916.  Two  had  held  office  for  some- 
what over  12  years,  or  since  the  law  became  effective.    Three  had 
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held  office  for  9  years,  two  for  7  years,  two  for  6  years,  one  for  5 
years,  two  for  4  years,  three  for  3  years,  six  for  2  years,  and  17  for 
not  over  1  year.  Only  10  of  the  probation  officers  in  the  State  em- 
ployed on  January  1,  1916,  had  been  in  continuous  service  for  over 
5  years,  while  17  had  seen  but  1  year  of  service  or  less.  Some  of  the 
previous  probation  officers  have  resigned  on  account  of  the  low  rate 
of  pay  and  others  to  enter  another  line  of  work,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion were  changed  by  the  judge.  In  some  of  the  courts  probation 
officers  have  been  retained  when  new  judges  have  been  selected,  but 
in  many  cases  a  new  probation  officer  comes  into  office  whenever  the 
judge  is  changed.  This  brief  and  uncertain  tenure  of  office  is  not 
conducive  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  probation  officers  and  can 
not  work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  probation  act  in  Connecticut. 

Although  the  most  serious  objection  to  this  frequent  change  of 
probation  officers  is  the  tendency  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  a  minor  disadvantage  is  the  increased  difficulty  in  preparing 
the  annual  report  of  the  prison  association.  It  frequently  happens 
when  a  change  of  officers  has  been  made  by  the  court  during  the  year, 
that  the  last  officer  can  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  record  from  his 
predecessor,  who  has  lost  interest  in  the  work.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  association  has  been  able  to 
prepare  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  year's  work.  So  long  as  the 
changes  in  officers  are  as  frequent  as  they  have  been  during  the  past 
decade,  this  difficulty  will  probably  continue. 

Headquarters  for  the  probation  officers. — The  location  of  the 
offices  of  the  probation  service  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  in  regard  to  juveniles.  If  men  jalone  were 
obliged  to  report  to  the  probation  officers,  it  would  probably  be  no 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  work  to  have  these  offices  located  in  the 
police  building,  but  where  women,  boys,  and  girls  must  come  to  make 
their  reports,  it  is  certainly  far  from  satisfactory  to  have  them 
obliged  to  come  into  contact  with  the  class  of  people  who  frequent 
police  headquarters.  On  January  1,  1916,  10  of  the  probation 
officers  in  the  State  had  their  headquarters  in  police  stations.  This 
practice  can  not  be  condemned  too  strongly.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
under  any  circumstances  to  ask  juveniles  to  report  regularly  to  an 
office  in  the  police  building. 

Fortunately  the  custom  of  having  children  report  at  the  police 
building  is  passing  out  of  existence.  In  Meriden  and  Willimantic 
the  practice  still  prevails.  In  Hartford  the  boys  report  at  the  office 
of  the  probation  officer  in  the  police  building,  but  enter  by  a  door 
which  keeps  them  separate  from  others  in  the  building.  The  girls 
do  not  report  at  this  building.  Until  recently  all  the  probation 
officers  in  New  Haven  had  offices  in  the  police  building,  where  the 
63654^—18 i 
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juveniles  reported  to  diem.    Becently  a  change  had  been  made,  and 
juveniles  report  at  the  children's  building. 

The  practice  is  now  becoming  ahnost  universal  of  having  juveniles 
report  at  the  homes  of  the  probation  officers  unless  they  have  their 
offices  in  some  building  other  than  the  police  station.    Some  of  the 
officers,  instead  of  asking  the  children  to  visit  them,  visit  the  homes  of 
the  children.   In  case  an  officer  has  only  a  few  cases  under  him,  this  is 
possible.    Even  if  the  children  report  to  the  officer  at  his  office,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  officer  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  diildren  in  order  to 
acquaint  himself  with  home  conditions  and  talk  with  the  parents. 
This  practice  is  becoming  more  common  in  this  State  as  probation 
service  is  better  understood. 

The  blanks  furnished  by  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association  to  the 
probation  officers  are  fairly  satisfactory  for  keeping  a  record  of  the 
persons  placed  on  probation. 

A  new  blank,  however,  should  be  provided  for  the  investigation 
preceding  the  trial.  The  law  upon  this  subject  is  sufficiently  clear 
and  definite.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  probation  officer  to  investigate 
the  case  of  any  person  brought  or  about  to  be  brought  before  the 
court  in  order  to  ascertain  the  history  and  previous  conduct  of  the 
person  so  arrested  and  in  order  to  determine  whether  such  person 
may  properly  be  released  on  probation.  The  blank  used  at  present 
does  not  provide  for  a  sufficient  family  history. 

The  prison  association  has  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  blanks  in  use  and  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
their  improvement  When  this  is  done  the  task  will  still  remain  of 
persuading  the  judges  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  elapse  between  the 
arrest  and  trial  for  making  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  investigation. 

The  law  also  requires  the  clerk  of  every  court  by  which  a  proba- 
tion officer  is  appointed  to  notify  the  prison  association  forthwith 
of  the  name  of  the  officer  so  appointed.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
always  done,  and  there  have  been  cases  in  which  some  time  elapsed 
before  the  association  learned  of  the  appointment  of  a  probation 
officer. 

Number  of  cases  in  charge  of  probation  officers. — ^Thirty-eight 
probation  officers  reported  the  number  of  persons  in  their  charge  on 
November  1, 1916.  Three  officers  had  over  100  cases,  one  having  105, 
a  second  108,  and  a  third  188.  Three  officers  reported  from  75  to  99 
cases ;  two  officers  from  50  to  74 ;  five  from  25  to  49 ;  eight  from  10  to 
24;  15  from  1  to  9.  Two  had  no  cases.  There  were  altogether  1,011 
persons  on  probation  at  this  date.  The  probation  officers  were  also 
asked  to  give  the  largest  and  the  smallest  number  of  cases  under  their 
charge  between  January  1  and  November  1,  1915.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  cases  in  charge  of  any  officer  at  any  time  was  330.  There  were 
three  other  officers  with  over  175  cases  and  four  officers  reported  100 
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to  174.  Two  repcHrted  50  to  &d,  inclusive;  six,  25  to  49 ;  ten,  10  to  24 ; 
twelve,  under  10.  When  the  minimum  number  of  cases  is  considered, 
there  were  two  reporting  over  100  cases;  two  from  75  to  99;  three 
from  50  to  74;  two  from  25  to  49;  seven  from  10  to  24;  eighteen 
from  1  to  9,  and  four  (Ulcers  reported  that  there  was  one  time  during 
the  10  months  under  consideration  when  they  had  no  cases  under 
their  supervision. 

The  figures  just  given  for  the  number  of  cajses  in  charge  of  the 
probaticm  officers  include  both  aduHs  and  juveniles.  There  were  26 
probation  c^brers  who  reported  that  upon  BTovember  1,  1915,  they 
had  juveniles  under  their  charge.  One  reported  over  50  cases ;  two 
from  25  to  49,  inclusive;  three  from  10  to  24,  inclusive;  and  twenty 
under  10  cases,  while  twelve  had  no  juveniles  on  this  date. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  number  of  cases  in  charge  of  the 
probation  officers  that  very  few  of  them  are  overworked.  In  fact 
only  three  in  the  State  complained  about  the  number  of  eases  they 
were  supposed  to  carry.  It  is,  however,  preposterous  to  expect  a 
probeti<»i  officer  to  do  good  work  for  330  cases  at  one  time,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  cases  may  be.  It  is,  of  course,  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  for  an  officer  to  care  for  a  large  number  of  cases  if 
they  are  mostly  of  the  nonsupport  type,  where  the  probationers  call 
at  his  office  weekly  to  leave  the  cash  required  from  them.  As  a  rule, 
however,  about  one-half  of  the  probationers  in  Connecticut  are  juve- 
niles. If  a  probation  officer  is  to  make  a  proper  investigation  and 
report  to  the  court  at  the  time  of  trial  of  juveniles  and  properly 
guard  their  interest  during  the  period  of  probation,  no  officer  should 
be  expected  to  handle  more  than  50  to  75  cases  at  one  time. 

Then,  too,  the  duties  of  a  probation  officer  should  not  be  limited 
ttitirely  to  the  cases  placed  under  his  charge  by  the  court.  The  best 
work  a  probation  officer  does  is  often  for  those  children  who  come 
under  voluntary  probation.  If  an  officer  has  too  many  court  cases, 
he  has  no  time  to  devote  to  voluntary  cases.  It  may  be  that  one 
reas<m  why  more  officers  did  not  complain  that  their  work  suffered 
frcwn  the  necessity  of  carrying  too  many  cases  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  satisfied  to  do  just  what  the  court  required  and  did  not  take 
voluntai-y  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of  courts  in  the  State  the  advan- 
tages of  the  probation  system  are  not  fully  appreciated.  One  proba- 
tion officer  has  not  had  a  case  placed  in  his  charge  for  four  years. 
Another,  writing  under  date  of  December  20,  1915,  says:  *^When  I 
tell  you  the  last  person  placed  on  probation  in  my  town  was  in 
August,  1913,  you  can  imagine  the  interest  I  have  in  this  subject.'* 
Outside  the  five  larger  cities  in  the  State,  there  was  not  a  proba- 
tion officer  who  had  had  over  75  cases  in  his  charge  at  any  one  time. 
A  campaign  should  be  carried  on  in  the  State  to  enlarge  the  interest 
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in  the  probation  service.  This  should  include  a  more  general  use  of 
the  probation  system  in  towns  as  well  as  a  provision  for  more  proba- 
tion officers  in  cities. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS  FOR  JUVENILES. 

Since  no  courts  of  domestic  relations  or  juvenile  courts  exist  in 
Connecticut,  no  provision  is  made  for  probation  officers  to  handle 
the  cases  of  juveniles  exclusively,  and  there  are  only  three  such  officers 
in  the  State.  When  two  probation  officers  are  attached  to  the  same 
court,  it  is  usual  for  one  of  them  to  be  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman. 
There  are  at  present  eight  women  engaged  in  probation  service  in  the 
State,  and  in  every  case  there  is  a  man  probation  officer  of  the  same 
court.  The  man  usually  handles  the  cases  of  men  and  boys,  and  the 
woman  the  cases  of  women  and  girls.  At  one  time  the  attempt  was 
made,  where  there  were  a  man  and  a  woman  probation  officer  in  the 
same  city,  to  have  the  man  care  for  the  cases  of  men  and  the  woman 
the  cases  of  women  and  all  children  of  both  sexes.  The  placing  of 
boys  under  a  woman  probation  officer  has  been  discontinued  in  all 
but  two  cities. 

Hartford,  in  1916,  was  the  only  city  which  had  two  woman  proba- 
tion officers.  In  1918  there  was  but  one.  New  Haven  has  for  some 
time  had  three  probation  officers,  two  men  and  a  woman.  The  woman 
takes  charge  of  all  cases  of  women  and  girls.  Prior  to  1917  the  two 
men  officers  divided  the  cases  of  men  and  boys  between  them  in  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  way.  All  the  males  placed  on  probation 
were  assigned  to  one  officer  in  one  month  and  to  the  other  officer  in 
the  following  month.  Each  officer  had  one  month  in  which  he  was 
carrying  altogether  too  many  cases,  alternating  with  a  month  of 
comparatively  light  work.  No  attempt  was  made  to  give  to  each 
officer  the  type  of  cases  for  which  he  was  particularly  adapted.  The 
chief  virtue  of  this  system  was  that  in  theory  it  was  absolutely  im- 
partial. In  1917  a  change  was  made  by  which  all  the  men's  cases 
were  given  to  one  probation  officer  and  all  the  boys'  cases  to  the  other 
officer. 

Care  of  juvenile  delinquents  on  probation. — Wlien  juvenile  de- 
linquents are  placed  on  probation  they  are  supposed  to  report  to  the 
probation  officer  once  a  week.  If  the  child  is  attending  school,  the 
teacher  of  the  school  reports  by  card  on  the  attendance,  deportment, 
and  scholarship  of  the  child  once  a  week.  This  card  is  presented  to 
the  probation  officer.  If  the  child  is  employed,  the  employer  is  sup- 
posed to  send  in  reports  of  the  child's  conduct  to  the  probation  officer, 
but  such  reports  are  very  seldom  received. 

In  case  the  boy  or  girl  reports  regularly  each  week  and  brings  the 
card  properly  filled  by  the  teacher  or  employer,  and  no  complaint 
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as  to  the  child's  conduct  reaches  the  ears  of  the  probation  oflScer, 
this  is  in  most  cases  considered  satisfactory.  If  the  child  fails  to 
visit  the  officer  regularly  or  reports  from  the  teacher  or  employer 
are  not  encouraging,  the  officer  usually  visits  the  home  of  the  child 
to  see  what  the  trouble  is. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Connecticut  Prison  Association  has  nominal  charge  of  the 
probation  service  in  Connecticut.  According  to  the  law  this  duty  is 
fulfilled  when  blanks  have  been  provided  and  furnished  to  the  pro- 
bation officers  and  when  the  reports  received  from  the  probation 
officers  have  been  tabulated  and  a  record  of  the  year's  activity  made 
to  the  governor.  For  this  work  an  appropriation  of  $60  a  month  for 
clerical  services  is  made  to  the  prison  association.  This  amount  is 
inadequate  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the  work.   - 

An  appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  a  chief  probation  offi- 
cer. He  should  be  connected  with  the  prison  association  and  it 
should  be  part  of  his  duties  to  visit  the  probation  officers  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  acquaint  them  more  fully  with  their  work,  and 
endeavor  to  standardize  their  activity.  The  inspiration  and  advice 
of  an  experienced  man  would  be  of  great  service  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  be  of  assistance  in  helping  them  keep  their 
records  in  order.  He  might  possibly  make  some  of  the  courts  more 
sympathetic  with  probation  work  and  stir  up  public  interest  in  the 
problem. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

For  several  years  a  round-table  discussion  for  probation  officers 
was  arranged  in  connection  with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  but  other  interests  gradually 
crowded  out  this  discussion.  The  probation  officers  are  always  in- 
vited to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  As- 
sociation and  many  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  In 
1915  the  Association  of  Probation  Officers  of  Connecticut  was  formed, 
and  in  1916  a  meeting  lasting  an  entire  day  was  held  in  New  Haven. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  over  half  the  probation  officers  in 
the  State  and  much  good  resulted  from  it.  A  new  president  was 
elected  at  this  meeting  and  he  was  authorized  to  call  another  meeting 
in  the  following  year.  The  second  meeting  has  not  yet  been  held. 
It  is  hoped  that  an  annual  meeting  of  the  probation  officers  will  be 
held  at  which  they  will  discuss  plainly  their  problems  and  learn 
from  the  experience  of  one  another. 
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Unfortunately  very  few  of  the  probation  officers  in  Connecticut 
are  members  of  the  National  Probation  Association  and  only  one  offi- 
cer from  this  State  was  present  at  the  1916  meeting  of  this  association 
in  Indianapolis.  The  probation  service  in  Connecticut  woidd  derive 
much  benefit  if  more  of  the  officers  would  attend  meetings  of  this 
nature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  an  esprit  de  corps  may  be 
created  in  this  group. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN  BROUGHT 

BEFORE  THE  COURTS. 

THE  COUNTY  TEMPORARY  HOMES.. 

The  problem  of  juvwiile  delinquency  ia  intimately  related  to  that  of 
neglect,  and,  therefore,  a  study  of  institutional  provision  for  juvenile 
delinquents  brought  before  the  courts  should  include  a  study  of  homes. 
for  neglected  children. 

The  first  institutions  in  Connecticut  likely  to  receive  children  whose 
home  surroundings  are  decidedly  bad,  or  who  are  neglected  or  cruelly 
treated,  are  the  county  temporary  homes.^  Boys  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  16  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  may  be  committed 
to  these  homes  and  remain  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment of  a  home  until  the  maximum  age  is  reached,  unless  discharged 
or  the  guardianship  is  legally  transferred  at  an  earlier  age.  The 
board  of  management  has  authority  in  certain  cases  to  give  a  child 
in  adoption.  Any  child  committed  to  a  temporary  home  may,  upon 
the  petition  of  a  relative  to  the  board  of  management  or  to  the 
court  that  made  the  commitment,  be  released  when  it  is  evident  that 
the  causes  for  which  commitm^t  was  made  no  longer  exist. 

The  management  of  a  county  home  has  the  right  to  board  any 
child  committed  to  it  in  a  private  family,  or  in  a  chartered  orphan 
asylum  or  children's  home^  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  In  each  town 
there  is  a  town  committee  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  homes  of 
those  applying  for  children,  and  give  a  written  statement  as  to 
whether  a  home  is  satisfactory.  When  the  board  of  management, 
in  response  to  a  request,  has  decided  to  place  a  child  in  a  home,  the 
person  receiving  the  child  signs  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the 
child  shall  be  given  proper  care,  an  opportunity  to  attend  school,  and 
to  attend  religious  services  of  the  faith  of  the  parents,  if  this  is 
known.  The  town  committee  is  then  notified  that  the  child  has  been 
placed  in  a  certain  home  in  that  town  and  that  it  is  expected  to  report 
to  the  board  of  management  if  the  child  is  not  being  properly  cared 
for. 

Annual  meetings  are  held  in  the  county  homes,  where  matters 
relating  to  the  care  of  children  are  discussed,  and  members  of  the 
town  committees  are  expected  to  attend  these  meetings.  The  board 
of  management  of  each  home  consists  of  three  county  commissioners, 

^For  the  law  coyerlDg  the  point  see  p.  27  of  this  report. 
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a  member  of  the  State  boarQ  of  health,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  charities.  Legally,  the  selectmen  of  a  town  may  place  de- 
pendent or  neglected  children  in  the  county  temporary  home  of  that 
county  at  the  expvinse  of  the  town,  and. children  so  placed  remain 
the  wards  of  the  town.  This  procedure,  however,  has  practically 
ceased.  The  usual  custom  is  to  commit  dependent  children  through 
the  probate  court  or  city,  police,  borough,  or  town  court.  They  then 
become  the  wards  of  the  State  and  their  board  is  paid  by  the  State. 

These  county  homes  were  called  county  temporary  homes  with  the 
expectation  that  children  would  be  kept  in  them  but  a  short  time 
and  would  then  be  placed  in  private  homes.  It  has,  however,  been 
difficult  to  find  private  homes  to  Care  for  the  children,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  them  are  removed  from  the  institutions  before  they  are 
14  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  in  the  first  part  the  cases  that  came 
under  the  care  of  the  county  homes  from  October  1, 1914,  to  October 
1,  1916;  and  in  the  second  part  the  dispositions  that  were  made  of 
these  cases  during  that  period.  (Statistics  of  Population  of  County 
Homes,  1915-16.  )i 

Cases  under  care  of  county  homes,  Oct.  7,  191Ji,  to  Oct,  1,  1916, 


Oct.  1, 

1914,  to 

Octl, 

1915. 


Oct.  1, 

1915,  to 

Oct-1, 

1916. 


In  the  county  homes,  Oct.  1, 1914  and  1915 

Boarded  in  other  institutions,  Oct.  1,  1914  and  1915  . 

Received  new  cases  in  the  year 

Returned  to  the  county  homes 

Total 

DISPOSITION  OF  CASES 

Placed  in  families  not  relatives 

Placed  wi th  relatives 

Otherwise  discharged 

Died 

In  county  homes,  Oct.  1,  1915  and  1916 

Boarded  in  other  Lnstutitions,  1915  and  1916 

Total 


80O 
272 
379 
237 


779 
299 
298 

ISO 


1,688 


1.556 


295 
199 
113 
4 
779 
298 


270 
137 
90 
6 
770 
283 


1,688 


1.556 


Although  more  cases  were  handled  in  1915  than  in  1916,  the  usual 
tendency  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  toward  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  commitments,  with  the  result  that  some  of  these  tempo- 
rary homes  have  become  overcrowded.  On  account  of  this  over- 
crowding of  the  county  homes,  it  seems  likely  that  additions  will  be 
built  to  the  institutions.  In  1917  it  was  decided  that  an  addition 
must  be  made  at  once  to  the  home  in  one  county. 

» The  Report  of  the  Ftite  Board  of  Charities  for  the  years  1916-16  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared, hut  these  figures  w:re  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Kellogg, 
secretary  of  the  board. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  overcrowded,  and  that 
so  few  children  are  being  boarded  out  or  placed  in  private  families, 
the  development  of  the  placing-out  side  of  the  work  of  these  homes 
is  an  undertaking  of  chief  importance.  That  this  matter  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  is  apparent  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  years  ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 1913  and  1914 : 

This  continued  Increase  In  the  number  of  children  on  support  of  the  county 
liomes  shows  that  the  means  employed  at  present  for  placing  out  are  not  far- 
reaching  enough  to  counteract  the  steadily  growing  number  of  children  <:om- 
mltted  and  returned  each  year  to  the  homes.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the 
county  homes  has  far  outgrown  their  original  purpose  as  temporary  shelters, 
and  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  authority  and  means  may  be  obtained  from 
the  general  assembly  of  1915  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  care  of 
dependent  and  neglected  children  throughout  the  Sjtate  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting unnecessary  commitments,  reducing  the  population  of  the  homes  to 
reasonable  numbers,  and  stimulating  the  placing  out  of  the  children  in  family 
homes.  Such  a  study  might  result  in  recommending  that  all  of  the  county 
homes  be  placed  under  the  centralized  control  of  the  State  board,  with  the 
possible  consolidation  of  some  of  the  homes  and  a  logical  grouping  of  the 
Inmates  by  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  publicity  given  to  conditions  in  Connecticut  by 
this  report,  the  Connecticut  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion has  for  several  years  devoted  one  session  to  the  subject  in  the 
hope  of  arousing  public  interest  throughout  the  State. 

The  State  board  of  charities  is  empowered  by  statute  to  supervise 
the  placing  of  children  committed  to  the  county  homes.  The  secre- 
tary, superintendent,  or  any  of  its  agents  may  recommend  suitable 
private  homes  where  children  may  be  placed,  and  may  visit  any  such 
homes  where  the  children  have  already  been  placed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  children  are  receiving  proper  care. 

On  account  of  lack  of  funds  the  State  board  of  charities  has  been 
able  to  employ  but  one  agent  to  visit  for  the  county  homes.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  work  of  this  agent  in  visiting  and  placing 
out  children  from  the  county  homes  for  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1914 : 

Number  of  children  visited 947 

Applications  and  eases  Investigated 111 

Special  cases  adjusted 57 

Children  removed  and  replaced 17 

New  homes  found 128 

The  attempt  to  carry  on  this  important  work  with  only  one  paid 
agent  is  pathetic,  but  the  number  of  agents  could  not  be  increased 
on  account  of  the  meager  appropriation.  In  1917  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced calling  for  the  employment  of  eight  such  agents.    Unfor- 
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tunately  this  number  of  ykitors  was  reduced  to  three  and  section 
2864  of  the  general  statutes  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Said  board  shaU  appoint  not  exceeding  three  supervisors,  either  men  or 
women,  who  shaU  be  experienced  in  the  care  and  supervision  of  children  in 
institutions  and  in  honoes  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  which  Ediall  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  each  supervisor  and  in  addition 
thereto  they  shall  receive  their  necessary  expenses,  which  when  audited  by 
the  comptroller  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  provided  such  expenses  shall  not 
aggregate  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Said  supervisors  shall 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

An  effort  made  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  powers  and  duties 
of  these  supervisors  met  with  defeat.  Therefore  during  the  next 
two  years  these  supervisors  will  have  to  work  under  the  previously 
existing  statutes.  A  move  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  by 
the  appointment  of  three  supervisors  in  place  of  one,  but  the  problem 
of  caring  for  dependent  children  in  the  State  will  never  be  solved 
until  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  this  whole  question  has 
been  made. 

Many  social  workers  have  regretted  the  necessity  for  the  discharge 
of  boys  from  the  control  of  the  board  of  guardians  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  have  urged  that  this  guardianship  should  continue  at  least  until 
18  and  possibly  until  21.  In  support  of  this  contention  cases  have 
been  cited  where  children,  soon  after  release  from  guardianship,  have 
been  brought  before  the  court  and  sentenced  to  the  Connecticut  StatB 
Reformatory. 

TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

Truancy  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  delinquency.  The  child  who 
tires  of  the  discipline  of  school  life  and  leaves  school  to  loiter  on 
the  streets  is  all  too  likely  to  indulge  in  other  forms  of  lawlessness. 
The  Connecticut  statutes  hold  parents  or  guardians  responsible  for 
the  school  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16.  If 
a  child  does  not  attend  the  public  school  in  his  district  the  parents 
must  sliow  that  he  is  receiving  equivalent  instruction  in  some  other 
school.  This  does  not  apply  to  children  over  14  years  of  age  who 
have  completed  the  fifth  grade  in  school  and  are  employed  at  home  or 
elsewhere. 

Each  city  and  town  in  Connecticut  is  empowered  to  make  its  own 
regulations  concerning  habitual  truants  from  school.  In  the  towns, 
boroughs,  and  cities  of  the  State  there  are  usually  one  or  more  at- 
tendance officers  or  truant  officers.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
teacher  to  report  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  to  an  officer 
any  case  of  nonattendance.  The  case  is  then  investigated  by  the  officer 
and  report  is  made  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  most  towns 
there  is  no  truant  or  disciplinary  schooL  An  ungraded  schoolroom 
for  habitual  truants  is  maintained  in  most  cities. 
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The  law  also  provides  that  habitual  truants  may  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  school.  A  boy  who  has  been  arrested  three  times  or  more  is 
taken  before  a  judge  of  the  criminal  or  police  court,  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Girls  who,  upon  the  request  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  are 
arrested  for  truancy,  may  be  committed  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial 
School  for  Girls. 

THE  CONNECIICITT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  under  its  earlier  name  of  State 
Reform  School,  was  opened  on  March  1,  1854.  The  school  is  situated 
on  Colony  Street  in  Meriden  and  is  less  than  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  center  of  the  city.    The  tract  comprises  about  200  acres. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  large  main  building,  five  cottages,  a 
chapel,  gymnasium,  hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  workshop,  and 
large  bam.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick.  The  main  building 
,  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  cottage  plan  for  institutions  of 
this  type  was  unknown.  It  is  still  used  for  the  congregate  depart- 
ment, housing  about  200  boys,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Each 
division  has  its  own  schoolroom,  playroom,  dormitory,  and  dining 
room.  One  division  serves  the  older  and  more  hardened  boys,  while 
the  other  contains  somewhat  younger  boys  who  have  not  yet  proved 
themselves  fit  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  cottages.  The  yards  for  ex- 
ercise, connected  with  this  building,  are  paved  and  inclosed  with 
high  corrugated  iron  fences. 

Each  of  the  five  cottages  cares  for  about  50  boys  and  contains  a 
dormitory,  dining  room,  schoolroom,  playroom,  and  workroom,  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  and  his  wife.  With  each  cottago 
there  is  a  playground  without  fences.  Keen  rivalry  exists  among 
these  cottages,  the  athletic  teams  of  which  usually  take  the  name  of 
some  well-known  college  or  university. 

In  the  congregate  department  the  boys  give  6  hours  to  \vork  and 
spend  3  hours  in  the  schoolroom  daily.  In  the  cottages  5^  houis 
at  work  and  3^  hours  at  school  are  required.  For  meals,  recreation, 
etc.,  about  5|  hours  are  allowed.  The  schools  are  graded  and  th3 
boys  receive  training  in  grammar-school  work.  Most  of  the  boys  do 
some  ordinary  shop  work,  from  which  a  return  is  derived  for  the 
school,  and,  in  addition,  instruction  is  given  in  manual  training  and 
woodworking,  blacksmithing,  printing,  tailoring,  shoe  repairing, 
cooking,  baking,  and  laundry  work.  During  the  summer  some  of 
the  boys  work  on  the  farm  or  about  the  grounds.  About  40  of  th?, 
boys  receive  instruction  upon  some  musical  instrument  and  the  school 
has  a  band  of  which  the  boys  are  very  proud. 

Beligious  services  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday.  There  are 
a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 
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The  merit  system  is  in  use  in  the  school,  and  a  boy  may  earn  his 
parole  in  11  months  after  entering  the  school  if  his  conduct  is  uni- 
formly satisfactory.  The  average  term  of  detention  is  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  When  the  time  comes  for  a  boy  to  leave  the  school 
he  is  usually  retume4  to  his  parents  or  relatives  or  placed  in  a  se- 
lected home.  If  a  boy  proves  to  be  unruly  and  intractable  it  is  pos^- 
sible  to  transfer  him  to  the  Connecticut  State  Reformatory. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  12  trustees  appointed  by 
the  senate,  1  from  each  county  in  the  State  and  4  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  institution. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30, 1916,  the  average  number  in 
the  institution  was  429. 

Number  of  boys  in  the  school  Oct.  1,  1915 j.^  431 

Number  of  boys  committed  during  the  year 233 

Number  of  boys  returned  on  old  <?ommitments ,  29 

Escaped  boys  returned 3 


Total 096 

The  number  released  was  256.  The  number  remaining  in  the 
school  September  30,  1916,  was  440.  The  age  of  the  boys  committed 
during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Years.  Number. 

8 3 

9 8 

10 17 

11 26 

12 32  Total 233 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1901  very  few  boys  under  10  years 
of  age  have  been  committed  to  the  school.  The  offenses  for  which 
the  boys  were  committed  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1916, 
were  as  follows : 


Years.  Number. 

13 46 

14 60 

15 41 


Incorrigibility T 94 

Theft 80 

Burglary 15 

Brealcing  and  entering 11 

Truancy 9 

Injury  to  property .5 

Destitution 5 

False  pretenses ;  5 


Breach  of  peace 3 

Trespass 2 

Assault 2 

Indecent  assault 1 

Vagrancy 1 


Total 233 


Although  155  of  these  boys  were  born  in  Connecticut,  and  30  were 
born  in  other  States  in  this  country,  only  50  were  of  native  parentage. 

During  the  year  256  boys  severed  their  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution.   The  causes  were  as  follows : 

Discharged  by  the  trustees 26 

Returned  to  relatives — 176 

Pluced  at  various  occupations — —    14 

Appeal  taken — _-    21 

Returned  to  district  court,  Waterbury 1 
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Transferred  to  Connecticut  Reformatory 6 

Enlisted  in  United  States  Navy 1 

Escaped 9 

Died 2 

Total 256 

The  school  has  a  State  agent  whose  business  it  is  to  find  homes  for 
the  boys  placed  on  parole  and  to  visit  them  at  least  twice  during  the 
year.  The  attempt  is  made  to  place  boys  in  the  country,  where  they 
will  be  less  liable  to  temptation.  This  agent  has  over  250  boys  upon 
liis  list.  During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1916,  he  investigated 
212  homes  and  made  539  visits  to  boys.  Although  the  agent  is  a  com- 
petent and  conscientious  investigator  and  visitor,  it  would  seem  that 
the  task  of  finding  homes  for  the  196  boys  who  were  added  to  his  list 
during  the  year  and  of  visiting  the  272  boys  who  were  already  on 
his  list  was  too  much  for  one  man. 

The  total  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1916,  was  $90,133.92.  Toward  meeting  this  expense 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  presents  to  the  comptroller  monthly 
a  bill  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  a  week  for  the  support  of  each  boy  com- 
mitted to  the  school.  The  school  received  from  the  State  treasurer 
during  this  fiscal  year  $78,341.  This  apparent  deficit  was  made  up 
in  part  from  an  unexpended  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  in  part  from  the  earnings  of  the  shops,  and  in  part  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products. 

The  chief  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  this  school  is  its 
location.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  10-minute  walk  from  the  school 
to  the  center  of  Meriden,  a  city  with  a  population  of  32,066  in  1910. 
In  line  with  modern  practice  a  school  of  this  nature  should  be  located 
upon  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  in  a  rural  district.  Further- 
more, the  main  congregate  building  was  erected  a  long  time  ago  and 
it  might  well  be  superseded  by  cottages.  The  oflicers  of  the  school 
have  argued  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  secure  competent  assist- 
ants and  employees  if  the  school  were  located  in  the  country,  but 
the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from  its  location  in  the  open 
country  would  seem  to  outweigh  this  possible  inconvenience. 

Charges  have  been  brought  from  time  to  time  that  punishments 
have  sometimes  been  unduly  severe,  but  that  is  hot  the  case  under  the 
present  management.  The  school  work  in  the  institution  is  no  doubt 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  presence  of  boys  who  are  mentally 
subnormal,  but  this  handicap  must  be  endured  for  a  while,  since 
there  is  no  other  State  institution  with  adequate  facilities  to  which 
boys  of  this  type  can  be  sent. 

An  additional  visitor  would  enable  the  follow-up  work  to  be  done 
more  tlioroughly  for  those  boys  who  are  on  parole ;  the  State  could  be 
districted,  and  more  frequent  visits  could  be  made;  and  more  time 
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could  be  given  to  finding  proper  homes  for  those  to  be  placed  oo 
parole. 

THE  COXNECnCUT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


The  G>nnecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  not  a  State  institu- 
tion but  a  private  corporation  establi^ed  in  1868  and  formally 
opened  on  June  30,  1870.  It  is  under  the  control  of  12  directors, 
together  with  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  secretary  of 
State  as  State  directors  ex  oflkio.  It  receives  giris  betwe^i  the  ages 
of  8  and  16  who  are  stubborn  and  unruly^  are  leading  idle,  vagrant, 
or  vicions  lives;  or  are  in  manifest  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
vice  and  immorality.  Any  girl  between  these  years  who  has  commit- 
ted any  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  other 
than  imprisonment  for  life,  may  be  committed  to  this  institution. 

The  form  of  commitment  is  by  a  civil  process.  Parents,  guardians, 
selectmen,  grand  jurors,  or  any  proper  officers  of  the  town  where  the 
girl  is  found  may  present  a  written  complaint  to  a  judge  of  probate 
or  to  the  criminal  or  police  court  of  any  city  or  borough  sitting  in 
chambers,  or  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town  where  the  girl 
is  found,  who  must  thereupon  determine  the  case.  Any  girl  legally 
committed  to  the  institution  comes  under  the  guardianship  or  control 
of  the  institution  until  she  is  21,  unless  sooner  discharged  according 
to  law. 

The  school  is  admirably  located  on  a  tract  of  about  175  acres  of 
land,  on  high  ground,  about  2  miles  west  of  Middletown.  The  build- 
ings include  eight  cottages,  a  chapel  and  school  building,  an  assembly 
hall,  gymnasium,  recreation  house,  superintendent's  house,  dress- 
making shop,  farmhouse,  and  farm  buildings.  The  cottages  were 
planned  to  accommodate  280  girls  and  are  not  at  present  filled  to 
capacity.  They  provide  proper  facilities  for  classification  of  the 
girls.  Two  of  the  cottages  are  reserved  for  the  more  hardened  and 
unruly  girls,  who  attend  school  in  their  own  building  and  are  kept 
separate  from  the  others. 

Instruction  is  given  under  special  teachers  in  laundry  work,  cook- 
ing, and  dressmaking.  Practical  training  in  housework  and  sewing 
is  given  in  the  different  cottages,  and  some  of  the  girls  are  employed 
part  of  the  time  in  ths  care  of  poultry  and  in  doing  farm  work.  Four 
hours  daily  are  given  to  training  in  the  various  departments,  four 
hours  to  regular  school  work,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  meals, 
reading,  and  recreation.  A  dental  outfit  has  been  recently  installed 
and  a  dentist  from  Hartford  visits  the  school  regularly. 

On  October  1, 1915,  there  were  274  girls  in  the  school.  During  the 
year  54^  were  received  and  75  severed  their  connection  with  the 

*■  Tbis  flipure  includes  10  girls  wbo  hftd  been  previouslj  dismlsaed  Imt  were  returned 
during  the  year« 
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school,  leaving  253  in  the  school  on  October  1,  191&.  Since  this  is 
somewhat  below  the  capacity  of  the  school,  the  opportunities  for 
proper  supervision  hare  beai  increased. 

The  ages  of  the  44  girls  committed  during  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1916,  were  as  follows: 


Age.  Nmnber. 

10 2 

12 5 


Age.  Komber. 

14 la 

15 15 

Total 44 


Tliirty-four  of  these  girls  were  of  native  birth  and  22  were  of  na- 
tive birth  and  parentage. 

Before  being  returned  to  the  parents  or  placed  in  some  other  home, 
the  girls,  by  good  behavior  in  the  school,  are  obliged  to  earn  their 
conditional  release  by  the  merit  system.  It  is  possible  for  a  girl  to 
leave  the  school  within  10  months  after  being  admitted,  but  through 
occasional  lapses  in  conduct  this  period  is  usually  considerably  in- 
creased. The  causes  for  which  the  girls  severed  their  connection  with 
the  school  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1916,  were  as  follows : 

Expiration  of  minority 1 

Placed  out  tn  families 13 

Placed  out  with  relatives 40 

,  Ordered  to  new  trial 3 

Death 4 

Placed  In  hosi^taf 4 

Bemalnlns  a»  assistant 1 


Total 75 

The  total  expense  of  maintaining  the  institution  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1916,  was  $58,814.45.  Of  this  amoimt  $57,- 
608.39  was  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  girls  at  the 
rate  of  $4  a  week.  The  visiting  agent  of  the  school  had  on  her  list 
on  September  30,  1916,  82  girls  in  outside  homes  not  yet  21  years  of 
age.    All  the  gii*ls  on  this  list  are  visited  at  least  twice  yearly. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1917,  the  governor  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  the  advisability 
of  the  purchase  by  tlie  State  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  and  also  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  reformatory  for 
women  in  connection  with  or  near  the  school.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature,  but  failed  of  passage.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  in  Connecticut  against  State  aid  to  private  institutions, 
and  many  feel  that  the  State  sliould  own  and  control  this  school  to 
which  girls  are  being  committed  as  wards  of  the  State. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  REFORMATORY. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1903  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  the 
establishment  of  a  State  reformatory  for  men.  This  commission 
reported  to  the  general  assembly  at  the  session  of  1905,  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  and  included  in  their  recom- 
mendation a  proposed  reformatory  law.  The  legislature  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1909  passed  an  act  establishing  the  Connecticut  Reformatory. 
(Ch.  162,  General  Statutes.) 

The  act  provided  for  a  board  of  five  directors  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  hold  office  for 
four  years.  The  sum  of  $400,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site  for  the  reformatory  and  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
the  necessary  buildings. 

The  reformatory  receives  male  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25.    For  those  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  for  which 
the  maximum  punishment  would  be  one  year's  imprisonment  in  jail 
the  term  of  detention  in  the  reformatory  may  not  exceed  three  years. 
The  court  makes  no  further  specification  as  to  length  of  term  in 
these  cases ;  this  is  decided  by  the  prisoner's  conduct  after  he  enters 
the  reformatory.     Youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years 
who  have  for  the  first  time  committed  an  offense  penalized  by  im-  ] 
prisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a  shorter  period  than  life  are  .' 
committed  to  the  reformatory.    Those  from  21  to  25  convicted  for.' 
the  first  time  of  an  offense  of  this  type  may  be  sent  to  the  reformatory 
if  the  court  deems  them  amenable  to  reformatory  methods.     The 
judge  shall  not  fit  the  term  to  these  offenders  unless  it  exceeds  five  i 
years. 

At  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  inmates  of  the  Con-  ' 
necticut  School  for  Boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  years  may  be 
transferred  to  the  reformatory  if  the  directors  of  the  reformatory  are 
willing  to  receive  tliem.    Offenders  of  this  class  may  be  detained  at  t 
the  reformatory  for  the  same  period  for  which  they  could  have  been 
held  at  the  school  for  boys.  ' 

Wlien  a  person  is  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  for  an  offense  for 
which  a  fine  is  provided  by  law  as  a  supplementary  penalty,  the  trial  , 
court  may  not  impose  this  supplementary  penalty.  ^ 

Any  inmate  of  the  reformatory  who  has  been  in  confinement 
within  the  institution  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year  may  be  ^ 
allowed  to  go  at  large  on  parole.  If  any  inmate  on  parole  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  likely  to  continue  to  lead  an  orderly  life,  said 
inmate  may  be  discharged  from  the  reformatory.  Any  inmate  who 
persistently  evades  the  regulations  of  the  officers  of  the  institutioi 


ii. 
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and  who  appears  to  the  directors  to  be  incorrigible  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  jail  of  the  county  from  which  he  was  sentenced,  or  to 
the  State  prison,  there  to  remain  for  such  time  as  the  directors  of  the 
reformatory  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  in  all  the  term  for  which 
such  person  might  otherwise  have  been  detained  at  the  reformatory. 

Any  inmate  of  the  institution  who  becomes  insane  may  be  de- 
livered to  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  there  to  be  safely 
kept  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  committed  to 
the  reformatory,  or  until  he  shall  have  recovered  from  his  insanity. 

The  general  assembly  of  1911  made  a  further  appropriation  of 
$164,500  to  build  an  administration  building,  a  chapel,  library,  and 
print  shop,  and  to  put  in  200  additional  cells.  On  June  24,  1913, 
the  reformatory  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 
It  is  located  on  about  450  acres  of  land  in  Cheshire  and  the  average 
number  in  the  institution  is  about  250.  During  the  past  two  years 
a  nimiber  of  the  boys  have  been  employed  in  building  new  roads  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  This  form  of  labor  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  during  the  coming  year  the  teaching  of  trades  and  farm 
labor  will  be  the  principal  employments.  In  1917  the  general  as- 
sembly appropriated  $69,000  for  the  trade-school  work  for  the  period 
of  two  years. 

The  superintendent  states  that  this  trade  school  will  aim  to  give 
instruction  in  those  trades  which  are  common  in  the  State  in  order 
that  an  inmate,  when  he  ends  his  term,  may  be  enabled  to  find  em- 
ployment. Articles  made  in  the  trade  school  are  to  be  put  on  sale. 
This  will  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school  and  will  also  add  to 
the  interest  in  the  work.  During  the  summer,  work  in  the  trade 
schools  will  be  superseded  by  outdoor  work  on  the  farm. 

The  statistics  of  the  population  of  the  institution  for  1916  are  as 
follows : 

Total  number  on  hand  Sept  80,  1915 210 

Received  during  the  year 171 

Bscaped  Inmate  returned  (previous  year) ....•      1 

382 

Released  on  writ ..... — „      5 

Discharged .. 6 

Paroled 115 

Transferred  to  Mlddletown . 5 

Transferred  to  Connecticut  State  Prison 4 

Bscaped  and  not  returned 11 

146 

236 
Parole  Tlolatow  returned 8 

Total  Sept  80,  1916 244 

68604*— 18 0 
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The  number  of  inmates  committed  at  iq>ecific  ages  was  as  follows : 

Tears.  Number.  I  Yean.  Number. 


16 27 

17 88 

18 89 

Ifi 35 

20 82 

21 ID 


22 24 

23 15 

24 9 

Total 244 


The  need  for  teaching  trades  to  the  inmates  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  those  admitted  to  the  institution  diirin|^ 
the  year  ended  September  80,  1916,  were  laborers. 

The  moral  instruction  is  in  charge  of  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain.  A  physician  is  in  attendance  at  the  institution, 
and  during  the  past  year  a  dentist  has  been  engaged.  In  1916  the  di- 
rectors of  the  institution  engaged  a  worker  to  take  charge  of  the 
social  service  department,  the  only  one  employed  in  any  penal  insti- 
tution in  the  State.  In  her  report  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1916,  is  a  good  account  of  what  this  department  hopes  to  accomplish. 

The  duties  of  the  social  worker  consist  of  the  gathering  from  out- 
side sources  of  such  information  as  the  officers  of  the  institution  deem 
advisable,  and  likely  to  enable  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  and 
plan  wisely  for  their  inmates.  In  addition  to  the  recording  of  the 
detailed  account  of  this  information,  a  brief  summary  of  it  is  also 
given  to  the  parole  board  when  an  inmate  appears  before  that  body. 
This  information  includes  facts  regarding  the  home  life,  family  his- 
tory, heredity,  medical  history,  mentality,  education,  and  occupa- 
tional history ;  and  also  facts  gathered  from  the  records  of  institu- 
tions, charitable  societies,  and  courts;  in  fact,  anything  that  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  education  and  reformation  of  tiie  men. 

From  time  to  time  (jpportimities  arise  to  perform  friendly^  offices 
for  these  families,  and  sometimes  the  attention  of  local  agencies  is 
called  to  them,  and  conditions  bettered.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
visits  are  made  in  homes  when  special  circnmstanoes  arise  that  make 
it  necessary. 

When  this  institution  was  established  it  was  hoped  that  success 
would  attend  the  effort  for  the  reformation  of  boys  and  young  men 
who  had  just  entered  upon  a  crinoinal  career,  and  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  activities  and  plans  of  the  directors  and  super- 
intendents feel  that  these  hopes  are  being  realized. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  FARM  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  some  time  the  feeling  has  been  growing  in  the  State  that  there 
should  be  some  reformatory  institution  for  women  and  girls  besides 
the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  After  girls  had  reached 
the  age  of  16  years  there  was  no  public  institution  of  a  reformatory 
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nature  to  which  they  might  be  sent.  The  county  jails  and  the  State 
prison  were  the  only  penal  institutions  for  this  older  group.  There 
were  two  private  institutions,  the  Florence  Crittenden  Home  at  Al- 
lingtown,  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Hartford,  to 
which  girls  between  16  and  21  could  be  committed  by  the  courts. 
Several  bills  establishing  a  reformatory  for  women  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  but  have  failed  of 
passage. 

In  1918  there  was  passed  an  act  raising  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  reformatory  for  women.  Ac- 
cordingly the  governor,  in  August,  1913,  appointed  a  commission 
which  brought  in  a  report  to  the  legislature  in  1916.  After  stating 
the  reasons  why  they  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  reforma- 
tory for  women,  they  offered  "An  act  establishing  a  Women's  Re- 
formatory Commission  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor." 

This  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be 
known  as  the  Connecticut  Reformatory  for  Women.  The  governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  that  should  select  and  rec- 
ommend a  site  for  the  institution,  secure  plans  for  the  buildings,  and 
obtain  bids  from  competent  builders  for  the  construction  of  these 
buildings.  The  commission  was  tb  study  institutions  of  a  similar 
character  in  other  States  and  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
direction,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  the  institution.  The  sum 
of  $20,000  was  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  these  plans. 

After  receiving  a  favorable  report  from  the  committee  on  humane 
institutions,  the  act  was  unfavorably  reported  by  the  committee  on 
appropriations  and  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  1916  the  Connecticut 
Prison  Association  appointed  a  committee  on  delinquent  women. 
This  committee  was  asked  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
in  Connecticut  and  also  of  the  laws  establishing  women's  reforma- 
tories in  other  States  in  this  country.  The  committee  was  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  committees  and  not  only  conducted  a  very 
thorough  investigation,  but  arranged  for  scores  of  meetings  upon 
this  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  There  was  hardly  a  sin- 
gle town  in  Connecticut  in  which  an  address  was  not  given  upon  the 
need  for  a  woman's  reformatory. 

The  activities  of  the  committee  resulted  in  the  introduction  in  the 
legislature  of  a  bill  establishing  a  State  farm  for  women.  With 
slight  alteration  this  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee  on 
humane  institutions  and  by  the  appropriations  committee  and  in 
May,  1917,  became  a  law. 

According  to  this  bill,  the  Connecticut  State  Farm  for  Women 
shall  be  under  the  management  of  seven  directors,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  women.  The  directors  shall  have  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  shall  be  paid  their  necessary  expenses. 
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The  directors  were  authorized  to  purchase  not  less  than  200  acres 
of  land  for  the  site  of  the  buildings  and  to  provide  for  the*  erection 
of  these  buildings  on  the  cottage  plan.  The  sum  of  $60/)00  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  directors  shall  form  a  board  of  parole  and  discharge;  cause 
to  be  kept  prop^  records,  including  those  of  inmates;  fix  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution;  hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly; 
and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  superintendent  quarterly.  The  super- 
intendent, who  shall  be  a  woman,  is  to  be  app<»nted  by  the  board 
of  directors.  There  shall  be  a  deputy  superintendent  and,  as  soon  as 
the  size  of  the  institution  demands  it,  a  resident  woman  physician  and 
a  clerk. 

The  institution  shall  receive  women  over  16  years  old  who  are 
convicted  of  felonies  or  who  have  committed  misdemeanors,  or  un- 
married girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  are  in  manifest 
danger  of  fiilling  into  habits  of  vice  or  who  are  leading  vicious  lives. 
Immediately  upcxi  commitment,  a  careful  physical  and  mental  ex- 
amination, by  a  competent  physician,  shall  be  made  of  each  person 
committed.  The  duration  of  commitment,  including  the  time  spent 
on  parole,  shall  not  exceed  three  years,  except  where  the  offender  has 
committed  a  crime  for  which  the  law  specifies  a  longer  sentence,  in 
which  case  the  term  of  detention  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term 
specified  by  law  for  such  crime. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  act  as  a  board  of  parole.  An  inmate 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  if  she  is  in  good  physical  condition, 
has  ability  to  earn  an  honest  living,  has  a  satisfactory  institutional 
record  based  on  the  merit  system,  and  a  proper  home  to  which  she 
may  go,  or  if  a  suitable  place  of  employment  has  been  secured  for 
her  by  the  board  of  parole.  Whenever  any  paroled  inmate  violates 
her  parole  she  shall  be  returned  to  the  institution,  where  she  may  be 
required  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  her  maximum  sentence,  in- 
cluding the  time  she  was  out  on  parole. 

Any  paroled  inmate  who  has  maintained  a  satisfactory  r^coixl  and 
who  the  board  of  directors  believes  will  continue  to  lead  an  orderly 
life  may  be  discharged  before  the  completion  of  her  maximum  term 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  may  transfer  to  the  State  prison  or  to  county 
jail  any  inmate  whose  presence  in  the  institution  seems  seriously 
detrimental  to  its  well-being.  Sick  inmates  may  be  transferred  to  a 
hospital. 

Upon  the  written  certificate  of  two  competent  physicians  not  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  an  insane  inmate  may  be  removed  to  the 
Connecticut  Hoi^ital  for  the  Insane. 
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Children  under  1  year  of  age  may  be  committed  with  their  mothers, 
but  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  2  years  they  shall  be  removed  to  an 
asylum  for  children.  Children  born  in  the  institution  may  be  kept 
there  until  2  years  of  age. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  make  provision  for  a  system  of  gen- 
eral and  vocational  instruction,  including  useful  trades  and  domestic 
science,  and  facilities  for  proper  recreation. 

A  careful  study  of  this  law  will  convince  one  that  this  is  an  admir- 
able piece  of  legislation.  Although  the  first  appropriation  is  small, 
the  ultimate  effect  may  well  be  to  remove  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
women  from  the  county  jails  and  from  the  State  prison.  This  piece 
of  legislation  has  made  quite  complete  Connecticut's  institutions  for 
the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents 


CHAPTER  V.  A  DETAILED  STUDY  OP  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age 
brought  before  the  courts  during  the  calendar  year  1915  was  made 
in  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Connecticut.  New  Haven  was 
selected  for  the  most  detailed  study  because  it  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  State  and  because  more  boys  and  girls  were  arrested  there  than 
in  any  other  city  in  Connecticut.  In  the  case  of  New  Haven  this 
study  covers  the  years  1914  and  1915.  New  Britain  was  also  selected 
because  it  is  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  and  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
State  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  population  of  native  par- 
entage. Ten  small  towns,  some  industrial  and  some  purely  agricul- 
tural, were  also  visited  and  studied. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

The  population  of  New  Haven  in  1910  was  183,605.  It  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  manufacturing  center,  with  a  large  foreign 
population  consisting  principally  of  Italians,  Russians,  and  Irish. 

During  the  years  1914  and  1915,  692  children  were  before  tlie 
city  court,  672  boys  and  20  girls.  The  number  in  1914  was  320,  312 
boys  and  8  girls;  in  1915,  372,  360  boys  and  12  girls.  In  obtaining 
these  figures  the  card  catalogue  in  the  police  headquarters  was  fol- 
lowed through  these  two  years  and  the  complete  criminal  record 
of  every  boy  and  girl  was  copied.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
purely  identification  portion  of  the  record  suc];i  as  weight,  height, 
color  of  hair,  eyes,  etc.,  but  the  following  data  were  secured:  The 
name  of  the  boy  or  girl,  the  number  of  the  card,  the  address,  sex, 
age,  occupation,  nationality,'  the  various  offenses  committed  by  the 
boy  or  girl  since  the  first  appearance  before  the  court,  together  with 
the  disposition  of  each  case  after  trial. 

The  more  complete  records  of  those  put  in  care  of  probation 
officers  were  also  consulted,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  Organized 
Charities  Association,  in  order  to  obtain  additional  information  con- 
cerning those  families  which  had  come  to  the  notice  of  this  organi- 
zation.   In  many  cases  a  still  more  complete  history  was  gained  by  . 
consulting  social  workers  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  family   , 
life.    In  this  way  much  information  concerning  the  home  surround-  ' 
ings  of  the  children  was  collected. 

Sex  and  age. — No  child  under  6  years  of  age  was  tried  before  the 
city  court  of  New  Haven  during  the  year  1914-15.    From  this  age  to 
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14  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  brought  before  the 
court  at  each  year  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  10  and  11, 
where  the  numbers  were  practically  equal.  From  14  to  15  there  was 
a  slight  decrease.  A  little  more  Uian  one-half  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents were  13, 14,  and  15  years  of  age. 

OlMdren  brought  before  the  city  court  of  New  Haven,  19H-1S,  diatrtbuted  bp 

sex  and  age. 


Age. 

TdCal. 

Boyt. 

<Xrii 

Total 

eQ2 

«S 

20 

0  years 

4 

T 

22 

« 

72 

71 

101 

IM 

122 

Uf 

13 

4 

7 

22 

44 

72 

10 

101 

107 

U8 

114 

13 

7  3rean.... 

8  years \ .\.\V.\V..\\ 

9  years..... ••... ..^...! 

1 

10  years '.\,.'..\. 

llyein 

1 

12  years 

l^yein. ....  . 

3 

14  years ..,.......,,. 1. 1.11.1!.!! 

11 

16  years 

6 

Age  iiTikriown .,.-.... ^,. ...^.w >. 

Although  during  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents brought  before  the  city  court  in  New  Haven  has  increased 
consideraWy,  the  tendency  has  been  to  adopt  other  methods  than 
court  procedure  with  a  child  8  or  9  years  of  age  and  younger.  A 
subpoena  is  frequently  issued  in  such  a  case  ordering  a  child  to  appear 
with  his  parents  at  the  office  of  the  city  attorney.  No  formal  charge 
is  lodged  against  the  child,  but  a  Connecticut  school  complaint  is 
made  out,  in  which  the  offense  is  never  specified,  although  the  com- 
plaint is  sometimes  entered  on  the  court  records.  The  parents  and 
child  are  warned,  and  in  some  cases  the  child  is  placed  under  volun- 
tary probation.  Many  children  are  thus  corrected,  yet  their  offenses 
never  appear  up<m  the  criminal  records, 

Nathrity  and  parentage. — Since  this  study  deals  with  juvenile 
delinquentB,  and  since  by  the  legislation  of  the  State  up  to  1917  this 
class  was  confined  to  those  under  16  years  of  age,  the  most  typical 
census  division  for  purposes  of  comparison  seems  to  be  those  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  inclusive.  In  1910  this  group  was  distributed  as 
follows: 


PopuiMian  o/  New  Ho^^em,  1910,  10  to  H  yea/r%  of  age,  distributed  aeoording  to 

color,  nativity,  and  parentage. 


-  --  -     --  — — - 

Native  white: 

Native  parentafe — .. 

Foreign  or  mixed  pMOtace 

Forcign-bom  wbite 

Negro 


Percent. 
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OhMrem  7  to  1$  yearM  of  age  brought  before  the  city  court  of  Now  Ba/ven^ 
1914-iS,  distributed  by  color,  nativity,  and  parentage. 


PvO0Bt. 


TotaL. 

NatlTvwUtt: 

Fontfn  paranti 
Foraigxi-boni  wMtML 
Negro 


Of  these  children,  652  w^;re  white  and  40  were  colored.  Nearly  55 
per  cent  of  the  children  were  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage. 
About  17  per  cent  were  foreign-bom  whites,  while  slightly  more  than 
one-fifth  were  of  native  white  stock. 

The  proportion  of  juvenile  delinquents  of  native  stock  to  the  total 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents,  22.7  per  cent,  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  proportion  of  native  stock  among  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren 10  to  14  years  of  age,  80.3  per  cent  Fifty-four  and  five-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  juvenile  delinquents  were  native  whites  of  foreign 
parents,  while  55  per  cent  of  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  were  na- 
tive whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  While  the  foreign-bom 
white  children  constituted  but  12.6  per  cent  of  those  from  10  to  14 
years  of  age«  they  furnished  17  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  delinquent!. 
The  worst  showing  was  Among  the  colored ;  with  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  they  furnished  5.8  per  cent  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents. 


Mumber  and  per  cent  dietribution  of  native  iohite  children  of  foreign 
appearing  before  the  city  court  of  New  Haven,  lBti-15,  according  to  fAe 
nativity  of  the  parents. 


Tiotel.. 

naUan 

Iriah 

Ruarian. 

QmnoMiL 

BcandliuTlao 
Scotch 

PortQCCIOtB... 

VnocL. 

BradUan 


Number. 


877 


uao 


\m 

<7.T 

109 

9B.9 

48 

12.7 

» 

€.9 

10 

tl 

o.t 

0.S 

0.8 

Nearly  one-half  these  juvenile  delinquents  were  of  Italian  parent- 
age, although  according  to  the  1910  Census  only  15.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  the  native  bom  of  foreign  parentage  were  of  this 
nationality.  Irish  formed  over  one- fourth  of  the  youthful  offenders, 
and  they  constituted  over  one-third  (84.6  per  cent)  of  the  total  native 
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population  of  foreign  ptirentage.  Bussians  are  third  on  the  table  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  1910  Census  shows  10.4  per  cent  of 
this  nationality  of  native  birth.  Germans  constituted  13.2  per  cent 
of  the  native  population  of  foreign  parentage  and  furnished  6.9  per 
cent  of  the  young  delinquents. 

Number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  children  of  foreign  birth  brought  before 
the  city  court  of  New  Haven,  191J^-J5j  by  natUmaUty. 


Peroeat. 


ToUl 

Italian '. 

Russiaii. 

Polish. 

Spanish 

English 

German. 

Hungarian 

Portufinese 

Brazilian 

Unlmown. 


8S 

SLS 

21 

17.8 

U 

9.8 

8 

ft.8 

7 

6.9 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.7 

1 

.8 

1 

.8 

2 

1.7 

Italians  predominated  (30.8  per  cent)  in  the  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation in  1910  and  they  furnished  over  one-half  of  the  foreign-born 
juvenile  delinquents.  Although  the  Irish  came  second  in  numbers 
(21  per  cent)  in  the  foreign-born  population,  they  do  not  appear  at 
all  on  the  juvenile  delinquent  table.  Russians  formed  18.7  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  bom  in  New  Haven  and  they  contributed  17.8  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  brought  before  the  court. 

Occupation. — Over  80  per  cent  of  the  children  were  attending 
school  at  the  time  their  offenses  were  committed.  The  16  children, 
aged  8  to  13,  inclusive,  whose  occupation  was  recorded  as  unknown 
were  probably  in  school,  but  the  police  record  bears  no  definite  state- 
ment as  to  their  occupation  at  the  time  of  arrest.  All  the  employed 
children  to  come  before  the  court  were  at  least  14  years  of  age — 
children  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories  in  Connecticut  under 
this  age,  and  not  under  the  age  of  16  years  unless  they  have  com- 
pleted the  fifth  grade  in  school.  When  we  consider  the  group  of 
delinquent  children  15  years  of  age  we  find  56  in  school  and  68  en- 
gaged in  some  line  of  gainful  activity. 

Only  13  messengers  and  newsboys  were  brought  before  the  court, 
though  these  occupations  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  eonducive  to 
the  acquirement  of  vicious  habits.  That  so  small  a  group  of  these 
boys  were  arrested  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  com- 
mit the  type  of  misdemeanors  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
police. 
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Offenees.— Thft  following  table  of  offenses  seems  to  indicate  that 
children  are  brought  into  court  more  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  other 
persons  than  for  the  indulgence  in  habits  hurtful  only  to  themselres: 
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Nearly  SO  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  brought  in  under  Connecticut 
school  complaint.  Six  of  the  eleven  who  were  6  and  7  years  of  age 
had  this  general  charge  made  against  them.  As  the  age  increases 
the  offenses  become  somewhat  more  serious,  yet  one  of  the  0-year-old 
boys  was  charged  with  burglary.  At  one  time  a  boy  was  confined 
over  nig^t  to  appear  before  coort  on  the  following  morning  on  the 
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charge  of  burglary.  When  morning  came  it  was  found  that  the 
prisoner  was  unable  to  dress  himself  and  had  to  be  assisted  to  button 
his  clotiiing  before  appearing  in  court.  Of  the  20  girls,  16  were 
brought  in  under  industrial  school  complaint. 

Neither  a  Connecticut  school  nor  an  industrial  school  complaint 
implies  necessarily  that  a  child  has  criminal  tendencies,  but  rather 
that  the  home  surroundings  are  such  that  the  child  is  not  likely  to 
be  given  proper  supervision  or  a  fair  chance  in  the  world.  Often 
signs  of  waywardness  have  appeared  and  the  parents  do  not  seem 
to  be  fit  persons  to  correct  these  tendencies. 

Repeaters. — Not  only  was  the  number  of  children  brought  before 
the  city  court  during  the  yea^  1914-15  obtained,  but  also  the  total 
number  of  charges  recorded  against  these  offenders  upon  the  records 
of  the  court.  In  the  following  table,  therefore,  the  entire  criminal 
career  of  these  youthful  offenders  has  been  followed  in  so  far  as  this 
is  apparent  upon  the  records  of  the  city  court 

Number  and  per  cent  dUtribution  of  children  brought  before  the  cUy  court  of  New 
Haven,  19H-1S,  who  hadu  been  charged  with  specified  number  of  offenses. 
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Over  half  (57.4  per  cent)  the  692  children  had  appeared  before 
the  court  but  once;  19.6  per  cent  had  been  arrested  twice;  160,  or  23.1 
per  cent,  had  been  arrested  three  times  or  more ;  and  66,  or  nearly  10 
per  cent,  of  these  offenders  had  been  brought  before  the  ooort  five 
times  or  more.  In  most  cases  the  first  offenders  were  dismissed  or 
placed  in  care  of  the  probation  officers.  It  was  very  rare  to  find  a 
child  committed  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  or  the  Connecti- 
cut Industrial  School  for  Girls  for  the  first  offense.  This  punishment 
was  more  often  reserved  for  those  who  had  been  found  guilty  on  four 
or  more  different  occasions.  Those  found  guilty  of  six  or  more 
offenses  were,  with  two  exceptions,  bound  over  to  the  superior  court 
or  judicially  committed. 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  a  few  of  these  youthful  repeaters 
may  prove  of  interest.  In  each  case  the  record  is  given  from  tha 
date  of  the  first  offense  to  the  date  of  investigation. 
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Ca$e  No.  1. — A  boy  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  10. 
His  court  record  is  as  follows : 


Sept.  18,19X2 
My  14,1ns 
Ang.  6,1013 
Anc.  18,  ins 
Dee.  11,  ins 
]>ee.  31,  mS 
/an.   17,in4 

'Nov.  18,  ms 


Buiglaiy. 

Tiespess  on  nflfOttd  property ...... 

Trespass  OD  railroad  OBT. .  > 

B«IUng  naked 

Trespass  on  lEllroad  property 

do 

Trespass  on  railroad  cars 

Ooimeotieat  school  complaint 


NoUe. 

C.  F.  O. 

Fined  82;  no  oosti;  C.  P.  O. 

Continaed;  Judgment  soepended. 

C.  P.  O. 

ContlnuBd;  ntel. 

C.  P.  0.:  Judgment  suspended. 

Committed  to  Conneetlent  flelioel 


fcrBoiyi. 


Both  the  father  and  mother  of  this  boy  are  living.  The  father  has 
always  been  able  to  support  the  family  and  the  mother  has  cared  for 
the  home.  There  are  five  children  in  the  family.  An  older  brother 
with  a  criminal  record  was,  after  repeated  offenses,  also  committed 
to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys. 

Case  No.  t. — ^A  boy  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of 
9.    His  police  court  record  is  as  follows : 


Jan.  29,  ins 
Apr.  10,in4 
Apr.  17,in4 
Oct.  15,in4 
liar.  11,  mS 


of 
Burgla^^.. 
CXnmeeiMMit  sobool  complaint 

mieft... 

TIauwIug  snowballs • . . 


Ndle. 

Do. 
NoUe;  C.  P.  O. 

Do. 
12;  no  eoels;  C.  F.  O. 


The  father  of  this  boy  died  in  1907  and  three  months  later  the 
mother  married  a  second  time.  The  family  had  received  assistance 
from  the  department  of  public  charities  in  the  city  and  from  several 
charitable  organisationa  Three  of  the  five  children  in  the  family 
have  been  inmates  of  an  orphan  asylum. 

C€»e  No.  S. — ^A  boy  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  10. 
His  court  record  is  as  follows: 


Dateofanest. 

• 

Offense. 

Disposltlan  of  case. 

Feb.  10,  mS 
May  81,in4 
Joly  26,in4 
Uay  10,  mS 

NoUe. 

NoUe;  C.  P.  0, 

Bat-^iT^  naked ............... 

NoUe. 

Bmvlary 

C.  P.  O. 

Feb.  26,  in? 
Mar.    6,1R7 

do ^ 

do 

C.  P.  0.;  nisi. 
In  court. 

Both  parents  are  living.  The  father  had  been  an  intermittent 
worker  and  had  a  court  record.  The  mother  had  worked  outade  the 
home  for  over  10  years.  The  home  was  dirty  and  unattractive.  The 
mother  had  been  cruel  to  her  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  One 
of  the  children,  a  little  girl  of  5  years,  was  found  to  be  syphilitic, 
and  both  boys  were  feeble-minded.    The  boy  whose  criminal  rec- 
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ord  is  here  given  was  examined  over  two  years  ago  and  pronounced 
feeble-minded,  but  was  given  his  liberty.  Since  then  he  has  been 
convicted  of  burglary  on  three  occasions  and  was  twice  put  in  care 
of  the  probation  officer.  When  tried  for  the  third  offense  he  was  ex- 
amined again  and,  although  14  years  of  age,  was  found  to  have  the 
mental  development  of  a  child  of  7.  It  is  hopeless,  evidently,  to  ex- 
pect improvement  by  continuing  this  boy  in  care  of  a  probation  of- 
ficer. An  inheritance  of  disease  and  low  mentality  is  common  to  the 
children  in  this  family. 

G<ue  No.  4. — ^A  boy  was  first  convicted  at  the  age  of  9.    TTiq  police 
court  record  is  as  follows: 


Dateofurest 


Offense. 


Dispodtioa  of 


Oct  ao,1014 
Apr.  7,1915 
Hay  ia,1910 
June  8,1916 
June  30,1916 
Aue.  S3, 1916 


Trespas  on  railroad  property 

Breach  of  peace 

Theft 

do 

Burglary 

Theift 


Nolle. 
C.  P.  0. 

Da 

Da 
NoUe. 
Committed  to  Connectioat  School  for  Boys. 


The  father  was  a  hard  drinker  with  a  criminal  record.  The  mother 
was  obliged  to  work  outside  the  home.  The  father  died  about  five 
years  before  the  child's  first  arrest  and  the  mother  married  again. 
The  mother  was  a  slack  housekeeper,  and  the  department  of  public 
charities  and  the  Organized  Charities  Association  have  given  assist- 
ance from  time  to  time.  The  mother  had  three  children  by  her  first 
husband  and  one  by  her  second  husband.  After  being  put  on  pro> 
bation  three  times  the  boy  was  finally  committed  to  the  Connecticut 
School  for  Boys. 

Oase  No.  5. — ^A  boy  was  first  convicted  at  the  age  of  6.    EQs  court 
record  is  as  follows: 


Date  of  arrest 


May  11,1907 

July  14,1907 

May  7,1909 

May  23,1910 

Julv  4,1916 

Julv  6,1915 

July  9,1915 


Oflbnse. 


?Sjr!::::::::::::::::::::: 

Burglary 

Connecacut  school  complaint 

Breach  of  peace 

yindHng  m  in  street 

Burglary 


DispoBttUn  of  ( 


Conmiltted  to  CoDnaottonl 

Nolle. 

Da 
Committed. 
Nolla 

Da 
Bound  over  to  the 


Bwiodi  tor  Boys. 


The  family  consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  and  four  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom  has  never  been  in  this  country.  A  daughter  and  two 
sons  lived  at  home.  The  father  had  served  a  term  in  State  prison  and 
was  a  hard  drinker.  The  mother  had  been  obliged  to  work  outside 
the  home  and  the  family  had  been  the  recipient  of  public  and  private 
charity  for  years.  Both  the  sons  have  been  before  the  court.  The 
boy  in  this  record  was  twice  released  from  the  Connecticut  school,  but 
returned  to  his  bad  practices,  until  finally  he  was  bound  over  to  the 
superior  court  on  a  charge  of  burglary. 
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CoBe  No.  6, — ^A  boy  was  first  arrested  at  the  age  of  7  years.    His 
police  court  record  is  as  follows: 


DbpodtionofeBse. 


May  lS,lt07 
Sept.  u;  1907 

OcL  ULUUS 
Apr.  a,  IMS 
JazM  28,1016 


Bmla^ 

TliBft  OilrfoTeto...... ••.•.... 

Thatt,...^..... 

Sojury  to  dusodaI  propdiiy 

T&ft  and  idlaneas;   Comuxsticat  fldux>l 
oamplBint. 


Nolle. 

Cammitted  to  Cooneotknt  Sobool  for  Boys; 

later  rdeaoBd. 
NoUb. 

Do. 
Committed  to  Cooneotioat  School  for  Boys. 


The  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  five  children.  The 
home  conditions  have  never  been  good  and  none  of  the  children  are 
very  bright.  One  of  them  is  at  present  in  the  Connecticut  School  for 
Imbeciles,  and  this  boy  is  subnormal  mentally.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  will  ever  be  self-supporting. 

Disposition  of  cases. 

Disposition  of  ehUdren  brought  before  the  oity  txmrt  of  New  Havettj  19H-15, 

distributed  by  «er. 


Totel. 


Boya. 


Otata. 


Total 

Oare  probation  offloar 

NeOad. 

Committed 

Uned 

Discbarged 

Jodpnant  wapanded 

Boond  over  to  aaperior  court 
UnJmowiX 


002 


673 


20 


426 
09 
90 
42 
19 


417 
04 
80 
43 
18 
32 
7 
U 


9 
4 


1 

i 


The  cases  against  110  of  the  children  were  noUed — that  is,  the 
child  was  discharged  or  execution  of  the  judgment  was  suspended. 
This  dispositicm  was  most  frequent  where  the  boy  or  girl  was  before 
the  court  for  the  first  or  seccHid  offense.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
children  brought  into  court,  or  426  out  of  a  total  of  692,  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  probation  officer.  Fines  were  imposed  for  42  of 
the  offenses;  generally  the  costs  were  omitted.  Since  the  fines  were 
usually  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  this  penalty  was  evi- 
dently imposed  by  the  judges  with  the  intuit  of  impressing  upon  the 
parents  their  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  children.  Ninety 
children  were  committed  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Only  two  children  were  committed  to  either  of  these  schools  with- 
out having  been  previously  placed  on  probation  and  given  another 
trial.  This  makes  it  apparent  that,  judging  from  the  police  records 
in  New  Haven,  a  commitment  is  a  last  resort  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
give  the  child  every  chance  to  reform.  This  seems  to  be  suoccessful 
about  four  times  out  of  five. 
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Family  conditiims. — Since  it  is  often  stated  that  abnormal  f amUy 
and  parental  conditions  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  juyenile 
delinquency,  this  phase  of  the  problem  was  studied.  In  82  per  cent  of 
the  families  home  conditions  were  normal — ^that  is,  the  parents  were 
married  and  living  together  and  the  mother  was  not  regularly  em- 
ployed outside  the  home. 

In  8  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  father  was  not  living.  There  is  no 
State  aid  for  widows  in  Connecticut,  and  where  the  father  had  died 
the  mother  was  usually  employed  more  or  less  regularly  outside  the 
home.  The  younger  children  were  usually  left  at  a  day  nursery,  and 
the  older  children  played  on  the  street  until  the  mother  returned 
from  work. 

Where  the  mother  was  not  living,  as  in  6  per  cent  of  the  cases 
under  consideration,  the  father  found  it  necessary  to  get  along  as 
best  he  could.  In  some  of  these  families  a  housekeeper  was  employed 
who  was  not  always  a  competent  person  to  take  care  of  the  children. 

In  2  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  father  had  deserted,  and  the  mother 
found  it  necessary  to  obtain  employment  in  order  to  keep  the  family 
together.  Assistance  was  rendered  some  of  these  families  by  chari- 
table organizations.  Although  the  father  was  living,  the  mother 
worked  regularly  outside  the  home  in  2  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  a 
little  less  than  1  per  cent  both  parents  were  dead. 

In  18  per  cent  of  the  cases,  therefore,  we  find  abnormal  home  con- 
ditions. Even  where  both  parents  were  living,  and  as  far  as  num- 
bers were  concerned  conditions  were  normal,  there  were  families  in 
which  the  father  was  a  hard  drinker  and  somewhere  he  had  a  crimi- 
nal record  and  had  spent  time  in  jail. 

The  Organized  Charities  Association  of  New  Haven  was  started 
in  1878  and  has  preserved  the  records  of  practically  all  the  cases  it 
has  handled  since  its  organization.  These  records  were  studied  in 
order  to  determine  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  families  to  which 
the  juvenile  delinquents  belonged  had  come  to  the  notice  of  this 
organization.  In  170,  or  almost  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  cases, 
family  records  were  on  file  with  the  organized  charities. 

The  causes  of  distress  when  assistance  was  asked  from  this  organi- 
zation were  as  follows:  In  40  families  sickness  was  the  primary 
cause ;  in  22,  death  of  the  father ;  and  in  10,  unemployment  In  72 
cases,  therefore,  the  cause  does  not  necessarily  imply  misconduct 
On  the  other  hand,  drink  was  the  primary  cause  in  34  cases,  shift- 
lessness  in  30,  desertion  by  the  father  in  26,  immorality  in  6,  and  in 
2  cases  the  father  was  in  jail.  In  98  cases,  or  58  per  cent,  therefore, 
the  cause  implies  the  misconduct  of  at  least  one  of  the  parents. 

Misconduct  was  apparent  in  41  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  handled 
by  the  organized  charities  during  the  same  period.  How  much  of 
the  delinquency  of  these  children  is  traceable  to  poverty  can  not  be 
determined,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
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families  from  which  these  children  come  appear  upon  the  records  of 
the  organized  charities  than  is  the  case  with  the  population  at 
large,  and,  further,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  applicants  for 
relief  in  the  families  with  delinquent  children  show  apparent  miscon- 
duct than  the  total  applicants  for  relief. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

New  Britain  is  a  typical  manufacturing  city  with  a  population 
of  43,916  in  1910.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  city 
is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  than  of  any  other  city  in  the  same 
class  in  Connecticut.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  the 
color,  nativity,  and  parentage  of  the  children  from  10  tQ  14  years 
of  age,  but  in  1910  only  19.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  were 
native  whites  of  native  parentage,  while  38.8  per  cent  were  native 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  and  41  per  cent  were  foreign- 
born  whites. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  juvenile  delinquents  brought  before  the 
police  court  in  New  Britain  during  the  calendar  year  1915.  During 
this  year  65  children — 64  boys  and  1  girl — were  before  the  court. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  with  the  age  of  the 
child  at  the  time  of  arrest : 


Age. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

77 

7« 

1 

«... 

2 
8 
10 
6 
14 
15 
12 

n 

2 
8 
10 
5 
14 
15 
11 
11 

0     , 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

I 

15 

The  number  of  cases  was  too  small  to  expect  statistical  regularity, 
but  the  increase  to  the  age  of  13  is  fairly  regular.  Of  the  65  children. 
2  were  native  born  of  native  parentage,  50  native  bom  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  13  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  parentage  of  the  50 
native-born  children  of  foreign  parentage  was  as  follows:* 


NnmtMr. 

Peroent. 

Total 

50 

100 

Polish 

35 
4 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

70 

Uthuanlan 

g 

Swedish , , 

K 

f)erman 

4 

En<^Hsh „,. 

Irish 

4 

2 

French 

2 

R(is9lan 

2 

1  Ceasiis  classiflcation  is  so  different  that  a  comparison  with  population  distribution  is  almost  impos- 
sible.   No  Polish  or  Lithuanian  in  census. 
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The  foreign-born  children  were  distributed  as  follows: 


• 

Nambv. 

Peroeni. 

Total - - — 

U 

100  0 

ItaUan 

2a,  1 

T^ithnanlan 

23  1 

PoUsh 

23.1 

O^Tniin ..a.  a... 

7.7 

Irish - -^ - 

7  7 

Swedish. 

^^^ 

7.7 

Rii.ssnjfin ,,,. ^ 

7.7 

• 

The  number  of  children  of  native  stock  to  appear  before  the  court 
in  New  Britain  was  extremely  small,  while  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  children  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  parentage  came  from 
Polish  families. 

Of  the  juvenile  delinquents  in  New  Britain,  58  were  attending  pub- 
lic school  and  7  were  working  full  time  when  arrested.  All  those  at 
work  were  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

Against  these  65  children  77  charges  were  brought,  as  follows: 

Theft 49 

Injury  to  private  property 8 

Truancy  j — .,,,,,,  6 

-  Setting  traps 4 

Incorrigibility 8 

Breach  of  peace ,  8 

Assault 2 

Burglary _-  1 

Danger  of  falling  into  vice .,■■■.,    -  — , ,  1 

Total ; 77 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  arrests  in  this  city  were  for  theft— 
63.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  arrests,  as  compared  with  only 
18.4  per  cent  of  such  cases  in  New  Haven. 

The  65  children  brought  before  the  court  in  New  Britain  in  1916 
came  from  55  families.  During  the  year  1915  one  delinquent  was 
arrested  from  each  of  47  of  these  families.  Six  of  the  families  con- 
tributed 2  delinquents  apiece;  three  of  these  families  were  Polish,  one 
Lithuanian,  one  Swedish,  and  one  German.  Five  of  the  families  had 
records  at  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  In  three  of  the  cases 
the  father  had  a  police  record.  In  none  of  them  was  the  mother 
working  outside  the  home. 

Two  of  the  55  families  contributed  three  delinquents  each.  In  one 
of  these  families  both  parents,  Polish  by  birth,  were  living.  In  the 
other  case  the  three  children  were  living  with  the  grandmother,  for 
the  mother,  an  immoral  woman,  had  been  divorced.  One  of  the  par- 
ents was  German  and  the  other  Polish.  This  family  had  a  record 
at  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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Tn  43  of  the  65  families  both  parents  were  living,  and  only  two  of 

these  mothers  went  ont  to  work  and  this  only  for  part  time.    In  two 

cases  the  children  were  living  with  the  grandmother  because  the 

parents  were  not  in  this  country  and  in  one  case  because  the  mother 

was  divorced.    The  father  in  each  of  four  families  was  a  widower ; 

in  two  of  these  families  the  older  daughter  was  keeping  house,  and 

in  two  there  was  a  hired  housekeeper.    Five  mothers  were  widows. 

In  the  total  of  65  families  there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  tho 

mother  worked  regularly  and  two  cases  in  which  the  mother  worked 

part  time.    Commenting  upon  this  fact,  the  person  furnishing  this 

information  wrote  as  follows: 

We  are  appalled  to  find  that  the  families  are  mainly  unbr<Aen.  Thirty-two 
of  the  fifty-five  families  repres^ited  have  charity  records,  and  at  least  14  have 
police  records.  Eight  families  have  both  charity  and  police  records.  In  the 
instance  of  42  of  the  children  arrested  the  famiUes  have  charity  records  and 
14  of  these  also  have  parents  who  have  appeared  In  court.  It  is  surprising 
to  us  to  find  that  in  most  instances  the  children  have  both  parents  living,  so 
that  the  delinquency  is  not  the  result  of  the  children's  being  neglected  by  a 
hard-working,  overtired  mother.  Apparently  our  problem  is  that  of  the  first 
generation  from  immigrant  stock,  where  the  children  have  adjusted  them- 
selves to  New  World  conditions  and  so  have  outstripped  the  parent's  authority. 

TEN  OTHER  TOWNS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Town  A. — ^This  town,  which  had  a  population  of  about  5,000  in 
1910,  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  few  decades,  owing  almost 
entirely  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  its  manufacturers.  Very 
few  of  the  townspeople  are  employed  in  agriculture;  the  greatest 
proportion  of  them  work  in  the  factories,  which  pay  fairly  high 
wages.  The  four  graded  schools  have  an  attendance  of  about  700 
and  there  is  a  good  high  school.  The  town  maintains  a  library  of 
nearly  3,000  volumes  and  appropriates  about  $500  a  year  for  running 
expenses  and  the  purchase  of  new  books.  The  five  churches  are  all 
well  supported.  There  are  a  number  of  licensed  saloons  and  com- 
plaints of  excessive  drinking  have  been  made.  There  is  no  public 
playground,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  community  effort  to  provide 
recreation  for  the  children.  The  conditions  as  a  whole  appear  to  be 
little  different  from  those  in  the  average  manufacturing  town  of  the 
same  size  in  the  State. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  all  the  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  this  town  during  the  past  five  years  with  the  following 
findings : 

Case  No.  1. — A  boy  aged  16  years  convicted  of  gambling.  Judg- 
ment suspended.  The  boy  had  come  under  the  influence  of  older 
people  of  vicious  tendencies  and  was  taken  in  a  raid.  Both  parents 
were  foreign  bom  and  unable  to  speak  English.  Home  conditions 
were  not  very  satisfactory.  There  have  been  no  further  charges 
brought  against  this  boy ;  his  conduct  now  seems  to  be  fairly  good. 
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Case  No-  2. — A  boy  of  16  charged  with  theft.  He  was  caught  whfle 
breaking  into  a  store,  found  guilty,  and  committed  to  the  Connecti- 
cut State  School  for  Boys.  The  boy  is  native  b(H!n  of  foreign 
parentage.  The  home  conditions  were  very  poor.  The  father  had 
died  a  short  time  before  the  boy's  arrest.  The  grandparents  with 
whom  the  boy  liyed  at  one  time  were  drug  users.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  proper  family  discipline. 

Case  No,  S. — A  boy  aged  13  arrested  for  theft,  found  gailty,  and 
committed  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys.  He  seems  to  have 
been  for  years  engaged  in  stealing  in  one  way  or  another.  The  boy 
was  bom  in  this  country,  but  both  parents  were  foreign  bom.  The 
father  is  an  easy-going  man  and  the  mother  is  nervous  and  excitable, 
with  poor  judgment.  The  boy^  record  in  school  was  poor  and  he 
seems  to  be  considerably  below  the  average  as  a  scholar. 

Case  ffo.  4- — A  boy  of  14  arrested  for  the  use  of  abusive  language. 
He  was  found  guilty,  but  sentence  was  suspended  and  he  was  placed 
on  probation.  Both  parents  of  this  boy  were  foreign  bom  and  the 
father  and  mother  were  very  profane  in  their  conversation.  The 
boy  seemed  to  have  been  bright  enough,  but  he  had  a  bad  school 
record  on  account  of  rough  behavior.  The  boy  was  considered  for 
some  time  to  have  a  bad  influence. upon  the  other  children  in  the 
community. 

Now  follow  five  cases  of  theft,  of  fruit.  All  these  boys  were 
found  guilty  and  placed  on  probation. 

Case  No.  5. — A  boy  aged  14  of  foreign  parentage.  The  parents 
speak  very  little  English.  They  are  thrifty  and  hard  working.  The 
boy  was  bright  in  school.  He  appeared  to  lack  respect  for  his  par- 
ents because  they  were  unable  to  speak  English.  No  complaint  has 
been  lodged  against  this  boy  since  he  was  placed  on  probation. 

Case  No.  6. — A  boy  aged  13.  His  parents  were  foreign  bom.  The 
boy  did  satisfactory  work  in  school  and  played  in  the  street  with  his 
companions  after  school  hours.  He  was  never  given  any  spending 
money,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  fruit,  helped  himself  to  it.  He 
is  now  doing  welL 

Ca^e  No.  7. — A  boy  aged  14,  bom  of  foreign  parents  who  were 
hard  working,  industrious,  and  anxious  to  save  as  much  money  as 
they  could.  Outside  school  hours  the  boy  was  left  to  amuse  him- 
self on  the  street.  The  boy  has  caused  no  trouble  since  being  on  pro- 
bation. 

Case  No.  8. — A  boy  aged  14.  Both  parents  were  foreign  bom  and 
both  drank  at  times  and  neglected  their  children.  The  boy  is  still 
on  probation,  but  is  not  doing  so  well  as  some  of  the  other  children. 
On  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  home  conditions  it  may  be  foimd 
necessary  to  commit  him  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys. 
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due  No,  9, — ^A  boy  aged  13.  There  is  some  drinking  in  this  home, 
but  since  the  boy  has  been  placed  on  probation  he  seems  to  be  doing 
fairly  well. 

Every  one  of  the  nine  boys  arrested  during  the  past  five  years  -in 
this  town  was  of  native  birth  and  foreign  parentage.  This  clas^ 
seems  to  be  causing  the  most  trouble  in  the  town  and  the  explanation 
offered  is  that  the  boys  do  not  respect  their  parents,  whom  they  con- 
sider to  be  un-American  and  old-fashioned. 

Town  R — The  town  has  6,000  population.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  males  are  employed  in  two  large  manufacturing  concerns.  Sur- 
rounding the  center  is  a  sparsely  settled  agricultural  district.  Some 
complaint  is  made  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  boys,  who  steal  fruit 
from  farms  and  gardens  and  coal  from  the  manufacturing  concerns. 
This  stealing  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  children  of  the  foreign 
bom  and  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  the  parents.  In  addition  to  the 
activity  of  the  police,  boy  scouts  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  the 
churches  are  trying  to  offset  these  tendencies  among  the  children. 
During  1915  two  boys  and  one  girl  were  arrested.  All  of  them  were 
native  whites  of  foreign  parentage.  Both  boys  were  13  years  of  age 
and  both  were  found  guilty  of  incorrigibility  and  refusal  to  obey 
their  parents.  They  were  sent  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys. 
The  girl,  aged  16,  being  in  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  vice,  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  the  Qood  Shepherd. 

Town  C. — ^The  town  had  a  population  of  about  3,500  in  1910. 
It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  manufacturing  town  with  a  variety  of 
industries,  and  has  been  practically  stationary  in  population  for  the 
past  30  years.  The  proportion  of  native  stock  in  the  population  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  within  recent  years..  Very  little  complaint 
is  made  concerning  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  principal  offense  seems 
to  be  petty  theft.  Durmg  1915  four  boys  were  arrested.  All  were  of 
native  birth  and  foreign  parentage.  Three  boys  were  brought  in  on 
a  charge  of  misusing  a  smaller  boy.  They  were  found  guilty,  fined, 
and  given  a  lecture  by  the  justice.  The  fourth  boy  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  stealing,  a  horse.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sent  to  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys.  There  was  no  probation  service  in  this 
town  and  no  special  provision  has  been  made  for  caring  for  juveniles. 
When  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a  child  over  night  awaiting  a 
trial,  he  was  kept  in  the  local  jail. 

Town  D, — The  town  had  a  little  over  1,000  population  in  1910. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  place  with  one  factory,  and  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  size  during  the  past  five  years.  Most  of  the  recent  comers 
have  been  foreign-born  whites.  There  is  practically  nothing  in  the 
form  of  amusement  and  people  go  to  the  larger  places  near  by  for  * 
their  commercialized  recreation.  Two  saloons  in  the  town  do  a  flour- 
ishing business.    It  has  been  difficult  to  find  employees  for  the  f ac- 
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tory  and  the  management  has  had  to  take  what  it  could  get,  irith 
the  result  that  the  grade  of  labor  is  rather  low.  A  good  many  com- 
plaints are  made  of  lawlessness  in  the  community  and  the  more  in- 
telligent classes  feel  that  more  ought  to  be  done  for  the  boys  &nd 
girls.    Only  two  boys  have  been  arrested  during  the  past  five  years. 

One  of  the  boys  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  for  theft  when  lO 
years  of  age.  He  was  giv^i  a  talk  by  the  justice  and  allowed  to  go. 
Later  he  conmiitted  theft  again  and  ran  away  from  home.  On  his 
return  nothing  was  done  about  the  second  offense  and  later  he  was 
arrested  for  housebreaking  and  sent  to  the  Connecticut  School  for 
Boys. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  boy  was  not  entirely  at  faults 
The  father  was  diiftleas  and  had  been  arrested  several  times  for 
theft.  The  mother,  who  was  feeble-minded,  died  when  the  boy  was 
young.  The  boy  had  been  allowed  to  shift  for  himself  and  never 
had  any  decent  home.  The  school-teachers  who  had  this  boy  in  their 
classes  consider  him  subnormal  mentally,  but  no  medical  examina- 
tion was  ever  made  when  the  boy  was  before  the  court 

The  other  case  was  a  boy  who  tried  to  obtain  raoney  by  a  letter  of 
intimidation.  Since  he  came  from  a  good  family  and  since  it  was 
felt  by  the  townspeople  that  he  wrote  this  letter  as  a  result  of  some 
undesirable  literature  he  had  been  reading,  the  case  against  him  was 
dropped.  Three  years  have  passed  and  the  boy  is  apparently  doing 
well. 

Conditions  in  this  town  are  far  from  satisfactory.  One  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  community,  after  mentioning  the  lowering  of 
community  standards  caused  by  the  recent  immigration,  writes: 

This  has  an  evil  effect  upon  diUd  Ufe.  Pec^le  who  come  here  with 
children  complain  bitterly  about  what  the  child  must  see  and  hear  and  some 
have  left  town  and  given  up  their  work  in  the  interest  of  their  chUdren. 
There  is  little  effort  made  to  counteract  thig  influence.  There  is  no  playground 
or  any  other  redemptive  agency  apart  from  the  Sunday  schools.  The  figures 
for  delinquents,  considering  these  conditions,  are  very  smaU,  but  these  two 
cases  of  crime  by  no  means  represent  the  real  boy  and  girl  life  of  this  town. 
Tlie  cause  of  this  low  rate  of  crime  is  due,  in  part,  to  an  easy-going  police 
syvstem.  We  have  no  policemen  in  the  regular  sense  of  the  word.  Our  police 
are  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  principally  in  the  factory.  These  men  are 
more  lilsely  to  pass  disorder  unnoticed  than  would  regular  officers  of  the  law 
whose  promotion  depended  In  part  upon  their  vigilance. 

Town  E. — ^This  town  has  about  3,W0  population  and  is  a  purely 
agricultural  and  residential  place.  A  number  of  persons  from  the 
cities  have  country  estates  here.  The  conditions  are  considered 
ideal  for  a  country  town.  Not  a  boy  or  a  girl  has  been  arrested 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  what  lawlessness  exists  seems  to  he 
confined  to  an  occasional  theft  from  an  orchard.  The  town  has  no 
probation  officer,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  a  child  over  night 
while  awaiting  trial  he  would  probably  be  kept  in  the  home  of  the 
village  constable; 
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TViwn  F. — ^The  town  has  a  population  of  600,  scattered  over  an 
area  of  about  16  square  miles.  There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  town. 
No  juvenile  has  been  arrested  in  five  yeara  and  very  few  complaints 
are  made  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  children.  There  is  no  pro- 
bation officer,  and  if  a  child  had  to  be  detained  over  night  he  would 
be  kept  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  selectmen. 

Town  G. — ^The  place  has  about  6,000  population.  There  are  one 
or  two  small  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  place,  but  most  of  the 
population  is  on  f  arnis.'  This  town  is  a  summer  resort,  and  almost  the 
only  complaint  seems  to  be  that  the  children  of  these  visitors  are  not 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  lawlessness,  and  no  child  has  been  arrested  in  three  years. 
There  is  no  probation  service,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  just  what 
would  be  done  with  a  child  if  it  were  necessary  to  detain  him  over 
night.  The  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  he  would  be  kept  in 
some  private  home. 

Town  H. — The  town  has  a  population  of  a  little  over  1,000.  This 
is  a  quiet  New  England  village  with  no  manufacture,  and  most  of 
thfi  population  is  of  native  stock.  A  number  of  the  best  places  are 
owned  by  families  from  the  city  who  spend  their  summers  here. 
There  were  very  few  complaints  of  the  actions  of  the  children  and 
none  have  been  arrested  in  two  years.  The  last  time  a  child  was 
arrested  he  was  sent  home  and  allowed  to  stay  there  until  he  ap- 
peared for  trial.  He  was  arrested  for  robbing  an  orchard,  and  the 
case  was  dropped. 

Town  I. — ^The  town  has  about  500  population,  purely  agricultural. 
Ko  child  has  been  arrested  in  five  years  and  the  conditions  of  child 
life  were  felt  to  be  very  healthy.  There  is  no  probation  service  in  the 
town,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  detain  a  chiM  he  would  be  kept 
in  tlio  home  of  the  probate  judge. 

Town  J. — ^The  town  has  about  500  population.  There  is  no  manu- 
facture; practically  all  the  families  live  on  farms  and  are  of  native 
stock.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  juvenile  delinquency  and  no 
arrest  of  a  juvenile  has  been  made  in  over  five  years.  No  probation 
service  is  provided,  and  a  child,  if  necessary  to  keep  him  over  night, 
would  be  taken  to  the  home  of  the  first  selectman. 

A  study  of  the  court  records  shows  more  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  than  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
State.  The  fact  that  in  the  10  towns  studied  not  a  native  child  of 
native  parentage  was  arrested  seems  to  indicate  that  the  influx  of  the 
foreign  bom  into  the  manufacturing  towns  adds  to  the  problem  of 
juvenile  lawlessness.  The  children  of  the  foreign  born  learn  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  new  country  much  more  quickly  than 
their  elders,  and  this  tends  to  diminish  their  respect  for  parental  re- 
strainta 
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Court  records  are  not,  however,  an  index  of  all  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  a  community.  In  the  smaller  agricultural  towns  tbe  police 
are  often  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  are  not  very  ^vl^lant. 
Doubtless  much  lawlessness  exists  in  these  towns,  which  is  neirer  re- 
corded, while  in  the  city  many  acts  which  would  be  disregarded  in 
the  country  districts  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  courts. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  hope  that  Connecticut  may  take  high  rank  in  its  effor-ts  and 
provisions  to  control  and  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  through  tlie 
State  the  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

1.  A  thorough  study  of  the  present  system  of  caring  for  dependent 
children  and,  following  this,  a  revision  of  the  laws.  Greater  cen- 
ti*alization  and  better  inspection  of  the  homes  in  which  these  children 
are  placed  are  urgently  needed.  This  supervision  should  not  cease, 
as  at  present,  at  the  age  of  16  for  boys  and  18  for  girls. 

2.  More  adequate  institutional  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
permanent  custodial  care  for  the  nonplaceable  defective  or  very 
antisocial  delinquent,  instead  of  his  return  to  a  vicious  home  for 
lack  of  a  better  alternative. 

3.  Careful  testing  and  special  training  of  mentally  defective  de- 
linquents. 

4.  Provision  of  suitable  places  for  the  detention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents when  it  is  impossible  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  homes 
while  awaiting  trial. 

5.  Postponement  of  trial  of  all  cases  of  juveniles  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  enable  a  careful  investigation  to  be  made  before  the 
trial.  Proper  blanks  should  be  furnished  by  the  Connecticut  Prison 
Association  for  this  work. 

6.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  courts  of  domestic  re- 
lations before  which  all  cases  affecting  juveniles  would  be  heard. 

7.  Either  before  the  trial  or  immediately  following  his  or  her  re- 
ception into  an  institution,  a  careful  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tion of  every  juvenile. 

8.  The  appointment  of  city  and  police  court  judges  by  the  gov- 
ernor, instead  of  their  election  by  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

9.  Some  form  of  test  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  applicants 
for  the  position  of  probation  officer. 

10.  The  tenure  of  office  of  probation  officers  not  to  depend  upon  re- 
appointment by  judges,  since  the  judges  are  changed  so  frequently. 

11.  The  appointment  of  a  chief  probation  officer  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association  to  visit  the  probation  offi- 
cers from  time  to  time  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  raise  the 
standard  of  their  work. 


APPENDIX. 

TEXT  OF  STATUTES  RELATIVE  TO  JUVENILES. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

G.  S.  Bey.  1902.  ch.  178. 

Section  2809.  Board  may  recommend  and  viHi  home9  far  children. — ^The 
board  may  recommend  to  the  boards  of  managers  of  the  temporary  homes  in 
the  several  counties  suitable  family  homes  for  the  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren In  such  temporary  homes,  and  may  visit  any  family  home  In  which  any 
such  child  has  been  placed  by  the  county  board  In  any  county,  or  any  place  in 
which  any  such  child  Jias  been  placed  at  employment  by  any  county  board,  to 
ascertain  whether  such  child  Is  properly  treated  and  whether  such  home  Is  a 
suitable  one,  having  in  view  the  welftire  of  the  child. 

Section  2800.  Report  of  HI  treatment. — Whenever  it  shall  be  found  that  any 
such  child  Is  not  properly  treated  in  any  family  home,  or  that  such  home  is  not 
a  suitable  one  and  Is  of  such  character  as  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  any  child 
so  placed  therein,  the  board  shall  report  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  county 
board  which  placed  the  child  In  such  family  home,  and  said  county  board,  upon 
being  satisfied  of  the  111  treatment  of  the  child,  or  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
home,  shall  remove  the  child  from  such  home  and  take  snch  further  action  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Section  2861.  Delegation  of  duties,  authorization  of  agents. — ^The  board  may 
authorize  Its  secretary  or  superintendent,  or  any  agent  appointed  by  it,  to  visit 
family  homes  In  which  dependent  and  neglected  children  under  the  charge  of 
temporary  homes  may  be  placed,  to  recommend  suitable  family  homes  to  the 
county  boards,  and  to  perform  further  duties  in  connection  with  such  delinquent 
and  neglected  children  as  said  board  may  prescribe. 

TRUANTS. 

G.  B.  Rev.  1S02.  ch.  180. 

Section  2116.  Duties  of  parents  and  guardians. — ^All  parents  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children  shall  bring  them  up  in  some  lawful  and  honest  em- 
ployment, and  instruct  them  or  cause  them  to  be^  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history. 
Every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child  over  seven  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  day  sdiool  regu- 
larly during  the  hours  and  terms  the  public  schools  in  the  district  wherein  sucii 
child  resides  is  In  session,  or  while  the  school  Is  In  session  where  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  such  child  is  made  according  to  law,  unless  the  parent  or 
person  having  control  of  such  child  cnn  sln>v.  tb;  i  tljp  chihl  is  elsewhere  ret-' 
ing  regularly  thorough  Instruction  during  said  hours  and  terms  In  the  studies 
taught  In  the  public  schools.  Children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  while  lawfully  employed  at  labor 
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at  home  or  elsewhere ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  permit  such  children  to  be 
irregular  in  attendance  at  school  while  they  are  enrolled  as  scholars,  nor  exempt 
nny  child  who  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  school  from  any  rule  concerning 
irregularity  of  attendance  which  has  been  enacted  or  may  be  enacted  by  the 
town  school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education  having 
control  of  the  school. 

Section  2122.  By-lmcs  concerning  truants. — Each  city  and  town  may  make 
regulations  concerning  habitual  truants  from  school  and  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  wandering  about  its  streets  or  public  places, 
having  no  lawful  occupation,  nor  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance; and  may  make  such  by-laws,  respecting  such  children,  as  shall  conduce 
to  their  welfare  and  to  public  order,  imposing  penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars  for  any  one  breach  thereof. 

Skction  2124.  Arrest  of  truants. — The  police  In  any  city,  and  baillflfe,  con- 
stables, sheriffs,  and  deputy  sheriffs  in  their  respective  precincts,  shall  arrest  all 
boys  betwe^i  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  habitually  wander  or  loiter 
about  the  streets  or  public  places,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  proper  control  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  during  the  usual  school  hours  of  the  school  term; 
and  may  stop  any  boy  under  sixteen  year  of  age,  during  such  hours,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  he  is  a  truant  from  school ;  and  if  he  be,  shall  send  him  to  such 
school. 

Section  2125.  Truants  may  be  committed  to  school  for  hoys. — ^Every  boy 
arrested  three  times  or  more  under  the  provision  of  section  2X24  shall  be 
taken  before  the  Judge  of  the  criminal  or  police  court,  or  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  in  the  city,  borough,  or  town  where  such  arrest  is  made ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  such  boy  has  no  lawful  occupation,  or  is  not  attending  school,  or 
is  growing  up  in  habits  of  idleness  or  immorality,  or  is  an  habitual  truant,  he 
may  be  committed  to  any  institution  of  instruction  or  correction,  or  house  of 
reformation  in  said  city,  borough,  or  town,  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or.  If 
such  boy  be  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  with  the  approval  of  the  aelectmen, 
to  the  Ck>nnecticut  School  for  Boya 

Section  2129.  Voffrant  yirls  may  be  committed  to  industrial  school. — Upon 
the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  girl  between  seven  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  her  arrest  In  the  manner  and  on  the 
conditions  provided  in  the  preceding  sections  with  respect  to  boys;  and  there- 
ui>on  the  same  proceedings  may  be  had  as  are  above  provided,  except  that  said 
girl  may  be  committed  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Qirla. 

STATE  REFORMATORY. 

P.  A.,  laoe.  ch.  lOM. 

▲b  act  establishing  the  Connecticut  Reformatory. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  In  Oenerat  Ah- 
sembly  convened. 

Section  1.  A  State  reformatory  to  be  known  aa  the  Ooonectlciit  Reformatory 
is  hereby  eetablUdied. 

Sacnoif  10.  Male  persona  belonging  to  any  of  the  following  dasses  may  be 
committed  to  said  reformatory :  First,  persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-five  years  who  are  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  offenses  which  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a  shorter  period  than  life. 
In  the  case  of  offenders  of  this  class  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  trial  court  to  commit  them  to  the  re- 
formatory, and  in  the  case  of  offendera  of  thia  class  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
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one  and  twenty-Ave  years  the  trial  court  may  commit  them  to  the  reformatory 
If  they  seem  to  be  amenable  to  reformatory  methods.  The  judge  imposing  a 
reformatory  sentence  on  offenders  of  this  class  shall  not  fix  the  term  unless  it 
exceeds  five  years,  but  shall  merely  impose  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the 
reformatory.  Any  offender  in  this  class  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  may  be 
detained  therein  for  not  more  than  five  years,  unless  he  is  s^itenced  for  a 
longer  term,  in  which  case  he  may  be  held  for  such  longer  term.  Second,  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years,  never  convicted  of  nn 
offense  which  may  be  punished  by  a  maximum  imprisonm«it  of  one  year  in 
jail.  Ck>mmitment  of  offenders  of  this  class  to  the  reformatory  shall  be  at  tlie 
discretion  of  the  trial  court  Offenders  of  this  class  shall  not  be  sentenced  to 
the  reformatory  for  a  definite  term,  but  may  be  detained  therein  for  not  more 
than  three  years.  Third,  persons,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five 
years,  never  convicted  of  an  offense  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
State  prison,  who  are  convicted  of  an  offense  which  may  be  punished  by  a  maxi- 
mum imprisonment  of  less  than  one  year,  but  not  less  than  six  months,  in  jail. 
Conunitment  of  offenders  of  this  class  to  the  reformatory  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trial  court.  Offenders  of  this  class  shall  not  be  sentenced  to  the 
reformatory  for  a  definite  term  but  may  be  detained  therein  for  not  more  than 
two  yeara  Fourth,  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  whom  the  trustees  of  said  Institution 
desire  to  have  transferred  to  the  reformatory,  and  whom  the  directors  of  the 
reformatory  are  willing  to  receive.  Offenders  of  this  class  may  be  detained  at 
the  reformatory  for  the  same  period  for  which,  except  for  their  transference  to 
said  reformatory,  they  could  have  been  held  at  the  school  for  boys.  When  a 
person  is  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  for  an  offense  for  which  a  fine  is  pro- 
vided by  law  as  a  supplementary  penalty,  the  trial  court  shall  impose  no  such 
suppl^nentary  penalty. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

P.  A.,  1906.  Gh.  142. 

An  act  amesdlBg  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  prolMtion  ofBcem,  deflnlag  their 
dnttea*  and  providing  for  the  separato  trial  of  Jnyenlle  offeoders. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Benate  and  Htmse  of  Bepreientativee  in  (General  AMem- 
hly  convened. 

Section  1.  Chapter  126  of  the  public  acts  of  1903  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
ns  follows: 

The  judge  of  every  superior  court  and  of  every  criminal  court  of  common 
pleas  may,  and  the  Judge  of  every  district,  police,  city,  borough,  and  town  court 
shall,  appoint,  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  one  or  more 
probation  ofllcers,  male  or  female,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  such  court,  and 
may  remove  them  at  pleasure. 

Section  2.  The  duties  of  such  probation  oflicers  shall  be:  (1)  To  investigate 
the  case  of  any  person  brought,  or  about  to  be  brought,  before  the  court,  under 
whose  direction  he  is  a  probation  officer,  for  any  misdemeanor,  or  any  delin- 
quency rendering  such  person  liable  to  be  committed  to  any  humane  or  reforma- 
tory institution,  or  any  crime  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison,  the  object  of  such  invastigation  being  to  ascertain  the  history  and  pre- 
vious conduct  of  the  person  so  arrested  and  such  other  facts  as  may  show 
whether  he  or  she  may  properly  be  released  on  probation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  after  an  arrest  such  probation  officer  shall,  whenever  possible, 
have  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  accused  before  his  arraignment  in  court. 
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(2)  To  report  to  the  court  the  facts  so  ascertained.  (3)  To  preserve  complete 
records  of  all  such  cases  investigated,  including  descriptions  sufficient  for  iden- 
tiflcatlon,  with  the  findings  of  the  court,  its  action  In  the  case,  and  the  suHs^ 
quent  history  of  the  prohationer,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  under  tlie 
provisions  of  this  act  Such  records  shall  be  a  part  of  the  records  of  s&id 
court  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  officers  of  tlie 
court.  (4)  To  make  such  other  reports  as  the  court  may  direct  or  as  may  be 
by  law  required.  (5)  To  take  charge  of  all  persons  so  placed  on  probation 
under  such  regulations  and  for  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  court, 
giving  to  each  probationer  full  instructions  as  to  the  term  of  his  release  upon 
probation,  and  requiring  from  him  such  periodical  reports  as  shall  keep  tbe 
officers  informed  as  to  his  conduct 

Section  3.  Whenever  any  minor  shall  have  been  arrested,  the  probation 
officer  shall,  as  soon  after  the  arrest  as  practicable,  be  notified  by  tbe  police 
in  order  that  he  may,  before  the  trial,  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  Pending 
such  investigation,  the  court  may  commit  the  accused  to  the  custody  of  the 
probation  officer. 

p.  A.,  1910,  ell.  66. 

Ad  act  amending  an  act  concerning  persons  on  probation. 

Section  4.  Section  4  of  chapter  142  of  the  public  acts  of  1005,  as  amended 
by  section  1  of  chapter  1  of  the  public  acts  of  1907  and  by  section  1  of  chapter 
106  of  the  public  acts  of  1911,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

In  cases  w^ithln  its  Jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  commitment  to  the  State 

prison  or  to  the  reformatory,  any  criminal  court,  or  the  Judge  who  held  such 

court,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  term,  after  hearing,  may  adjourn  the  case 

or  suspend  sentence  and  commit  the  accused  to  the  custody  of  a  probation 

officer,  or  to  the  custody  of  a  probation  officer  pro  tempore  to  be  appointed  by 

such  Judge,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  the  court  may  fix.     If 

the  sentence  is  to  pay  a  fine  and  to  stand  committed  until  the  same  is  paid,  the 

fine  may  be  paid  to  such  probation  officer  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 

probation,  whereupon  the  order  of  commitment  shall  be  void.     Such  officer 

shall  give  a  receipt  for  every  fine  so  paid,  shall  ke^  a  record  of  the  same,  shall 

pay  the  fine  to  <the  clerk  of  the  court,  except  in  cases  in  the  superior  court  or 

court  of  common  •  pleas,  in  which  such  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  State's 

attorney  or  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  such  court  before  the  expiration  of  the 

quarter  in  which  such  fine  is  collected,  and  shall  keep  on  file  such  attorney's 

receipt  therefore. 

P.  A.,  1016,  ck.  M. 

An  act  amending  an  act  concerning  the  appointment  ef  the  protetloB  oflom  aad  defining 

tbelr  duties. 

Section  5.  Section  5  of  chapter  142  of  the  public  acts  of  1905  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Every  person  placed  on  probation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
during  the  term  fixed  for  such  probation,  observe  all  rules  prescribed  ff>r 
his  conduct  by  the  court,  report  to  the  probation  officer  as  directed,  and  main- 
tain a  correct  life.  In  case  of  failure  to  meet  any  of  these  requirements,  and 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  final  disjwsition  of  the  cnse  of  any  person  placed  on 
probation  in  the  custody  of  a  probation  officer,  such  officer  may  arrest,  without 
a  warrant  or  other  process,  and  bring  him  before  the  court  or  any  Judge  thereof, 
or  such  court  or  Judge  may  Issue  a  warrant  directing  that  he  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  authority  issuing  such  warrant.  The  court  or  Judge  before 
whom  such  person  is  brought  may  revoke  the  suq)ension  of  the  execution  of 
his  sentence,  wbereuiwn  his  sentence  skall  be  In  full  force  and  effect,  or  such 
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court  or  Judge  may  continue  the  suspension  of  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
^'hereupon  his  sentence  shall  he  in  force  and  effect,  or  such  court  or  jttrl^e 
may  continue  the  suspension.  Probation  officers  shall  not  be  actiye  members 
of  any  regular  police  force,  or  sheriflk,  or  deputy  sheriffs,  hut  shall,  In  the 
execution  of  their  official  duties,  have  all  the  powers  of  police  officers.  Tlio 
records  of  any  of  such  probaticm  officers  may  at  all  times  be  Inspected  by  the 
chief  of  police  of  any  city  or  town  or  the  sheriff  or  d^uty  dierlfr  of  any  county. 

P.  A.,  1907,  di.  172. 

An  act  amendias  aa  act  ooaoemiac  the  compenaatioa  «f  probatJea  oAcms*     (Approved 

June,  1907.) 

Be  U  enacted  &y  Me  SenaiB  and  Eoute  s/  Repr990nt9tio0$  4m  Qtnerul  As- 
sembly etmveneA, 

Sectkht  1.  Section  6  of  chapter  142  of  the  public  acts  of  1905  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  lines  thereof  the  words  "  and 
by  the  treasnrtr  of  the  dty,  borough  or  town  in  which  such  police,  dty,  borough, 
or  town  court  is  held  *'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "  and,  in 
the  case  of  probation  officers  appointed  for  dty,  borough,  and  town  courts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  officers  of  said  courts  are  paid/'  so  that  said 
section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

Probation  officers  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  duties  under  this  act,  and  shall  receive  compensation 
for  actual  seryice  in  cities  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  or  over  at  such  rate 
not  exceeding  four  dollars  per  day,  and  In  all  other  dties  or  towns  of  the  State 
at  sudi  rate  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  day,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
court  appointing  such  officers,  said  compensation  and  expenses  to  be  paid, 
upon  the  order  of  the  court,  by  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  In  which 
such  superior  court,  criminal  court  of  common  pleas,  or  district  court  is  held, 
and  in  the  ease  of  probation  officers  appointed  for  dty,  borou^,  and  town 
courts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  officers  of  said  courts  are  paid. 

P.  A.,  1905,  ch.  142. 

Section  7.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  probation  officer,  any  court  may  ap- 
point a  probation  officer  pro  tempore,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  probation  officer,  and  who  shall  receive  as  compensation  for 
each  day's  service  a  sum  equal  to  the  rate  per  day  of  the  salary  of  the  probation 
oflScer,  to-  be  paid  In  the  manner  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Section  8.  Any  Justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  is  brought  a  person  who.  In 
his  judgment,  ought  to  be  released  on  probation,  may  appoint  a  probation  offi- 
cer pro  tempore  for  the  care  of  the  accused,  who  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. 

Sectiok  9.  Bvery  person  placed  in  charge  of  a  probation  officer  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  considered  the  ward  of  said  probation  ofiicer 
within  the  provisions  of  2696  of  the  general  statutes.  Any  interference  with 
said  probation  officer  or  with  any  person  placed  in  his  charge  shall  render  the 
person  so  interfering  liable  to  the  provisions  of  section  1274  of  the  general 
statutes. 

P.  A.,  191fi,  ch.  68. 

Aa  act  amending  as  aet  concerning  the  appointment  of  probation  ofllcera.     (Approved 

May  18,  1916.) 

Section  10.  Section  10  of  chapter  142  of  the  public  acts  of  1905  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  probation  service  of  the  State  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Ck>nnecticut  Prison  Association,  whose  officers  shall  prepare  such  blanks  for 
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rei)orts,  and  such  books  for  record,  Including  a  description  of  each  probationer 
sufficient  for  identification,  as  may  be  required  for  the  efficiency  of  his  service, 
and  said  books  and  blanks  shall  be  provided  by  the  comptroller  and  fumislied 
to  ail  probation  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  derk  of  every  court 
by  which  a  probation  officer  is  appointed  under  this  act  shall  forthwith  notify 
said  prison  association  of  the  name  of  the  officer  so  appointed.  Bvery  proba- 
tion officer  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to  said  prison  association  in  such 
form  as  said  prison  association  shall  direct.  Said  prison  association  shall  an- 
nually make  a  report  to  the  governor  on  the  operation  of  the  probation  system 
and  its  results,  with  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  service. 
The  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay,  on  the  requisition  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association,  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars 
per  month  for  clerical  services  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

LAWS  PASSED  IN  1917. 

P.  A.,  1917.  ch.  808. 
An  act  concerning  juvenile  olTendeni.      (Approved  May   It,   1917.) 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Chneral  Assent 
bly  convened. 

Section  1.  In  all  criminal  cases  in  which  the  defendant  is  a  child  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  except  when  such  a  child  is  taken  into  custody  in  the  act 
or  upon  ispeedy  information,  service  of  process  shall  be  by  summons  unless  the 
authority  issuing  the  writ  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  accused  may  abscond.  In 
which  case,  or  when  the  accused  has  failed  to  obey  such  summons,  he  may  be 
arrested  upon  such  process. 

Section  2.  In  all  cases  where  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  taken 
into  custody  or  arrested,  the  accused  shall  be  confined  in  a  detention  home 
provided  by  the  municipality  or  placed  in  the  care  of  some  suitable  person,  a 
probation  officer,  or  a  charitable  institution  pending  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

Section  8.  Towns  are  authorized  to  provide  or  maintain  detention  homes 
for  children  or  such  persons  accused  of  crime  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
are  in  need  of  reforming  rather  than  punitive  treatment. 

Section  4.  The  superior  court,  district  court  of  Waterbury,  courts  of  common 
pleas,  and  police,  town,  city,  or  borough  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  shall 
hear  complaints  against  all  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  chambers, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  prosecution,  unless  the  offense  charged  is  one  that  shall 
be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  by  the  death  penalty. 
Upon  a  subsequent  prosecution,  it  shall  lie  within  the  discretion  of  the  court 
hearing  the  prosecution  whether  such  complaint  shall  be  heard  in  chambers. 

Section  5.  The  authority  issuing  the  writ  may  commence  criminal  proceetl- 
ings  against  any  defendant  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  yeai-s 
by  summons  rather  than  by  arrest,  and  may  confine  or  detain  such  defendant 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  two. 

Section  6.  Such  courts  shall  keep  in  separate  dockets,  which  shall  not  be 
open  to  the  public,  record  of  the  first  prosecution  against  any  accused  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless,  there  is  a  conviction  of  an  offense  of  so 
aggravated  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  a  punishment  by  imprisonment  or  inflic- 
tion of  the  death  penalty.  Upon  a  subsequent  prosecution  of  such  defendant 
the  court  shall  make  a  public  record  of  the  prosecution,  if  in  the  court's  dis- 
cretion such  a  record  should  be  made.  The  court  may  use  the  name  of  ths 
accused  to  make  all  necessary  reports  or  orders  for  payments  of  costa 
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Chapter  309,  section  7.  Cities  having  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  or 
more  may,  by  ordinance  or  by-laws,  provide  for  juvenile  court  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  Judge  of  the  police  or  city  court  of  such  municipality,  provided  sucli 
ordinances  or  by-laws  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
court  room  and  such  other  accommoilutlons  for  such  court  as  the  judge  thereof 
shall  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

p.  A,,  1917.  ch.  270. 
An  act  concerning  homes  for  children. 

Section  1  amends  section  1  of  chapter  62  of  public  acts  of  1911,  as  fol- 
lows: No  orphan  asylum,  children's  home,  or  similar  Institution,  unless  spe- 
cially chartered  by  the  State,  and  no  person  or  group  of  persona,  whether  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  or  not,  shall  care  for  or  board  dependent  children, 
under  16  years  of  age.  of  other  persons,  in  any  number  exceeding  two  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  place,  without  a  license  obtained  from  the  board  of 
charities;  provided  county  commissioners,  city  boards  of  charity,  selectmen  of 
towns,  and  similar  official  trustees  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

P.  A.,  1917,  eh.  301. 
An  act  concerning  homoii  for  dependent  and  neglected  childrea.     (Approved  May  16, 1917. > 

Section  2701  of  the  general  statutes,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  In  each 
county  the  board  for  the  management  of  temporary  homes  for  dependent 
children  shall  meet  at  least  once  In  each  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  duties  Imposed  upon  It  by  law,  and  notice  of  such  meetings 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  by  mail  at  least  three  days  prior  thereto  by  the 
chairman  of  said  board.  At  the  meeting  of  said  board  in  each  county  in  the 
full  months  of  each  year  the  town  committees,  of  the  several  towns  in  the 
county,  and  one  or  more  of  the  sui)ervisor8  of  the  State  board  of  charities, 
shall  meet  with  said  board  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  such  provisions, 
changes  and  additions  as  they  may  think  desirable  in  the  temporary  home,  and 
assisting  said  board  in  the  selection  of  family  homes  for  the  children  in  the 
temporary  home,  and  advising  said  board  of  the  results  of  their  visits  to 
children  in  family  homes;  and  like  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  the 
town  committees  at  least  five  days  prior  thereto  by  the  chairman,  of  said 
board.  Said  board  in  each  county  shall  have  full  guardianslUp  and  control  of 
each  child  committed  to  the  temporary  home  for  such  county  until  such  child 
shall  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  each  guardianship  and  con< 
trol  shall  have  been  legally  transferred,  or  another  guardian  appointed  by  the 
probate  court  with  the  consent  of  said  board ;  and  said  board  In  each  county 
shall  have  power  to  place  any  child  conunltted  to  the  temporary  home  of  the 
countj'  at  such  employment  and  cause  the  child  to  be  instructed  In  such 
iM'anches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may  be  suited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
child  for  such  term  of  years,  not  extending  beyond  the  child's  seventeenth  year, 
as  win  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  child.  Parents  whose  children  have  been 
supported  by  a  temporary  home  for  three  years  shall  not  be  entitled  to  their 
earnings  or  services  after  they  have  become  plghteen  years  of  age. 

DUTIES  OF  CONNECTICUT  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  IN 
SUPERVISING  PROBATION  WORIL 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  establishing  probation  in  (Connecticut  a  special 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association  was 
held  in  the  State  Capitol  on  July  15,  190S,  at  which  the  work  devolving  upon 
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the  assocfatlon  under  the  proyision  of  the  act  was  formally  accepted  and  the 
followins^  ToCe  waa  poised : 

Voted:  The  Secretary  fa  her^y  avthorlxed  and  directed  to  prepare  and 
Ijisae  all  blank  forms  reqalred  in  the  probation  service  of  this  State,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  diapter  126,  public  acts  of  1908  (section  8),  keep 
a  riH-ord  of  all  appointments  of  probation  officers  In  Comiecticnt,  receive  and 
properly  file  all  reports  from  them,  and  in  general  do  all  things  reqaired  of 
thLs  ass^K'iation  by  the  law  aforementioned,  according  to  his  discretion  and 
underHtunfHng  of  the  same,  and  under  the  special  direction  of  the  president  of 
this  association* 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gonnecticat  Prison  Association  held  in  the  State 
Capitol  on  September  30, 1908,  the  following  vote  was  passed: 

Voted:  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee,  known  as  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  probation,  to  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  to  hold  office  for  two  fiscal  years  ending  with 
September  SO,  1905,  and  thereafter  until  th^r  successors  stiall  be  duly  ap- 
pointed. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  such  as  are  placed  upon  the  Connecticut 
Prison  Association  by  section  8  of  chapter  126,  public  acts  of  1903. 

All  matters  concerning  the  probation  service  (that  relate  to  this  association) 
snail  be  referred  to  this  committee,  and  the  secretary  of  the  association  shall 
act  under  the  direction  of  this  committee  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  proba- 
tion service.    This  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  chairman. 

SUMMARY  OF  BILLS  INTRODUCED  IN  1917  TO  ESTABUSH 
JUVENILE  COURTS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1917  three  bills  to  establish  Juvenile  courts 
were  preseiiteil.  One  was  a  bill  concerning?  the  establishing  of  juvenile  depart- 
ments in  the  several  probate  districts  of  this  State  to  be  operated  in  oonnectlon 
with  the  several  probate  courts  thereof  for  the  treatment  of  dependent,  neg- 
lected, and  delinquent  children,  and  those  otherwise  in  need  of  the  discipline, 
care,  or  protection  of  the  State.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  Juveniles  were 
to  be  considered  as  those  who,  under  the  age  of  18  years,  were  dependent, 
neglected,  delinquent,  or  defective. 

The  bill  provide<I  that  any  person  having  knowledge  or  information  that  a 
child  under  the  age  of  18  came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  act  might  petition 
the  court  of  probate  to  bring  such  child  before  the  court.  The  Judge  should 
order  an  investigation  to  be  made  by  a  probation  officer  or  some  other  person 
and  order  the  child,  together  with  the  parents  or  guardian  or  person  having  the 
custody  of  the  child,  to  show  cause  why  the  child  should  not  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  provision  of  the  act.  The  Judge  of  probate  might  summon 
the  child,  and  pending  a  hearing  of  the  case  the  child  might  be  released  upon 
Its  own  recognizance  or  released  in  the  custody  of  a  probation  officer,  its  par- 
ent, or  other  person. 

If  it  were  found  necessary  to  detain  the  child  until  the  hearing,  no  child 
under  the  age  of  16  could  be  placed  or  confined  In  a  Jail,  common  lockup,  or 
( »tUer  place  where  adult  criminals  or  offenders  were  confined.  If,  after  hearing 
ilip  case,  the  court  was  satisfied  that  the  child  was  in  need  of  the  care  or  disci- 
f^llne  and  protection  of  the  State,  he  might  place  the  child  In  the  care  of  the 
probation  officer  to  remain  in  its  own  home,  or  be  placed  in  a  suitable  family 
home,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer,  or  might  authorize 
the  child  to  be  boarded  out  in  some  suitable  family  home,  or  might  commit  such 
child  to  such  proper  institution.  State  or  private,  or  to  any  institution,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  willing  to  receive  it 
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If  upon  examination  the  courts  should  find  any  child  coming  before  it  to  be 
suffering  from  an  Incurable  disease,  such  child  might  be  committed  to  the  home 
for  incurables,  or  other  proper  institution,  or  if,  upon  examination  by  an  alien- 
ist or  psychopathic  institute,  the  child  should  be  found  to  be  feeble-minded  or 
mentally  defective,  such  child  might  be  placed  in  the  school  for  feeble-minded 
or  other  proper  institution. 

The  court  should  have  authority  to  exclude  the  general  public  and  those  not 
directly  interested  in  the  case  from  the  room  wherein  a  hearing  involving  any 
child  was  held.  Appeals  might  be  taken  from  any  final  order  or  judgment  of 
the  probate  court  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county  within  which  the  probate 
court  was  located.  The  judges  of  the  probate  courts  were  to  have  authority 
to  arrange  with  any  society  or  association  situated  in  the  county  within  which 
the  court  was  located  to  furnish  a  temporary  home  for  any  children  brought 
before  the  court 

For  the  districts  of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  Bridgeport,  there  were 
to  be  not  less  than  two  paid  probation  officers,  at  least  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
woman.  For  the  districts  of  Bristol,  Berlin,  Derby,  Naugatuck,  Wallingford, 
Norwalk,  Torrington,  New  London,  Stamford,  Windham,  Norwich,  Danbury, 
Greenwich,  and  Middlesex  not  less  than  one  paid  probation  officer  was  to  be 
appointed.  In  the  remaining  districts,  the  judges  might,  in  their  discretion, 
appoint  one  or  more  paid  probation  officers.  In  addition,  the  judges  were  to 
be  allowed  to  appoint  one  or  more  voluntary  probation  officers. 

The  probate  judges  might  also  appoint  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  10  repu- 
table inhabitants  of  the  resi)ective  probate  districts  of  which  one-half  should 
be  men  and  one-half  women,  to  serve  without  compensation  and  be  called  "  The 

Advisory  Board  of  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the  District  of .**    This 

board  was  to  visit  as  often  as  twice  a  year  all  institutions,  societies,  associa- 
tions, or  agencies  receiving  children  under  the  provision  of  the  act  and  to 
advise  and  cooperate  with  the  judge  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  workings  of 
the  act,  and  to  hold  examinations  for  the  selection  of  officials  to  be  appointed 
under  the  act.  It  was  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  court  at  least  once  a 
year  to  visit  each  institution  in  his  district  in  which  children  had  been  de- 
tained, or  to  which  they  had  been  committed. 

There  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  a  State  juvenile  court  and  a 
probation  committee  of  not  less  than  seven  members,  two  judges  of  probate  or 
ex- judges  of  probate,  one  expert  in  mental  diseases,  and  at  least  two  women  to 
be  members.  This  committee  was  to  confer  together  at  least  once  yearly  rela- 
tive to  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  to  formulate  methods  of  procedure  and 
treatment  of  juveniles. 

The  judges  of  probate,  juvenile  departments,  were  to  receive  as  compensation 
for  their  services  the  same  rate  as  do  the  judges  of  probate  of  their  respective 
districts  for  hearings  contested  and  uncontested,  and  any  other  fees  which  in 
their  respective  districts  and  under  the  laws  of  the  State  were  applicable  for 
work  of  a  similar  nature  or  character.  The  expense  of  the  operation  of  the 
court  was  to  be  borne  by  each  town,  city,  or  borough  in  the  respective  probate 
districts  proportionately  according  to  the  number  of  cases  presented  from  said 
city,  town,  or  boroug^i  with  respect  to  the  grand  list  thereof. 

When  this  bill  was  given  a  hearing  before  the  judiciary  committee,  a  number 
of  amendments  were  offered  in  a  substitute  bill.  The  most  important  limited 
the  number  of  districts  and  made  mandatory  the  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  five  judges  qualified  for  the  work  of  children's  cases.  Said  judges  were  to 
meet  annually  and  arrahge  for  and  agree  upon  assignments  of  themselves,  ar- 
ranging such  assignments  so  that  each  judge's  work  while  sitting  and  holding 
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court  shooM  be  confined  to  and  bounded  by  the  county  lines  of  one  or  niors 
counties.  It  was  suggested  timt  Fairfield,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven  Ck>nntles 
should  each  have  the  services  of  one  judge,  that  another  Judge  shoaid  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  cases  In  Litchfield  and  Middlesex  €k>untle6  and  anotber 
Judge  in  Windham,  Tolland,  and  New  London  Ck)untle&  These  Judges  were  to 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  eight  years  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000« 
together  with  the  sum  of  $500  for  expenses.  The  Judges  were  to  be  tenaed 
and  known  as  Juvenile  department  Judges.  The  bill  called  for  an  appropriation 
of  $13,000.    The  bill  received  an  unfavorable  report  from  the  committee^ 

A  second  bill  introduced  at  the  legislative  session  of  1917  was  an  act  amend* 
ing  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  Three  courts  were  to  be  establiahed 
in  New  Haven,  one  known  as  the  city  court  of  New  Haven  for  the  trial  of 
civil  cases,  a  second  known  as  the  police  court  of  New  Hav^i  for  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases,  and  a  third  known  as  the  court  of  domestic  relations  of  New 
Haven  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  involving  domestic  relations  and  olfenaea 
committed  by  minors  in  the  city  and  town  of  New  Haven. 

The  three  judges  to  preside  over  these  courts  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  assembly  and  hold  ofilce  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  Judge  of  the 
police  court  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  city  attorney,  an  assistant  dty  attor- 
ney, and  a  clerk  of  the  court.  The  Judge  of  the  city  court  was  to  appoint  one 
derk  of  the  court  and  the  Judge  of  the  court  of  domestic  relations  was  to  ap- 
point another  clerk  of  the  court 

The  act  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Oivic  Federation  of  New 
Haven.  When  the  act  came  up  for  a  hearing  before  the  committee  it  was  wltib- 
drawn  and  a  substitute  was  offered,  an  act  amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven  concerning  the  city  court  The  act  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  in  the  city  and  town  of  New  Haven 
Involving  domestic  relations  and  offenses  committed  by  minors  under  the  age 
of  18  years,  which  court  was  to  be  known  as  the  court  of  domestic  relations 
of  New  Haven.  The  substitute  varied  but  little  from  the  original  bill  except 
that  there  was  no  separation  of  the  city  and  police  court  with  the  appointment 
of  a  separate  judge  to  preside  over  each.  The  judge  of  the  court  of  domestie 
relations  was  to  appoint  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  a  clerk. 

In  relation  to  criminal  matters  involving  domestic  relations  and  to  offenses 
committed  by  minors  under  18  years  of  age  this  court  was  to  have  within  the 
city  and  town  of  New  Haven  all  the  powers  whldi  Justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
towns  of  the  State  have  in  all  matters  of  a  criminal  nature  and  was  to  have 
Jurisdiction  ^in  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  Involving  domestic  relations,  or 
committed  by  minors  under  18  years  of  age  within  the  city,  either  before  or 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  tiie  punishment  whereof  inflicted  by  the  court 
sliould  not  exceed  a  fine  of  $200  or  imprisonment  in  a  common  Jail  or  work- 
house for  six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  It  was  to  have 
authority  to  bind  over  to  the  superior  court  in  cases  not  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  court  Under  certain  conditions  appeals  might  be  taken  from  the 
decision  of  this  court  to  the  criminal  term  of  the  court  of  common  pless  next 
hereafter  held  in  New  Haven. 

Since  at  present  two  Judges  in  New  Haven  preside  over  tlie  dvil  and  criminal 
cases  in  the  city  court  and  alternate  as  need  arises,  the  principal  change  pro- 
posed by  this  amended  act  was  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  domestic  rela- 
tions with  a  third  judge  to  preside  over  it.  The  bill  received  an  unfavorable 
report  from  the  committee  and  was  not  passed. 
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CHILDREN'S  TEAR 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PATRIOTIC  PLAT  WEEK 


^To  provide  recreation  for  cMldren  <md  youth^  abundant^  decent^ 
protected  from  any  form  of  exploitation.^^ 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  Recreation  Drive,  of  which  Patriotic 
Play  Week  is  the  culminating  feature,  is  to  increase  physical  vigor 
among  the  children  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  to  do  this 
through  the  cooperation  of  organizations  promoting  wartime  ac- 
tivities which  require  physical  strength  and  skill,  and  other  activities 
which  are  equally  important  in  peace  and  war.  Among  these  or- 
ganizations are  the  War  Gardens  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  various  athletic  organizations 
for  children  and  youth. 

The  Recreation  Drive  aims  to  promote  the  games,  which  increase 
physical  adeptness  and  skill,  which  train  the  eye,  and  develop  the 
ability  to  respond  instantly  not  only  to  the  direction  of  the  leader 
but  to  the  need  of  the  game.  One  purpose  of  the  Drive  must  be  to  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  idea  that  keeping  themselves 
fit  is  patriotic,  and  that  they  are  serving  their  country  when  they 
makes  themselves  stronger.  Indiana  has  adopted  for  the  Recreation 
Drive  the  slogan,  "For  a  Stronger  America." 

ORGANIZATION 

The  conamittee's  first  work  in  getting  ready  for  Patriotic  Play 
Week  is  to  discover  all  the  organizations  in  the  community  which 
are  already  at  work  to  protect  children's  l&isure-time  activities,  and 
so  to  enlist  their  interest  as  to  make  the  Patriotic  Play  Week  truly 
a  demonstration  of  all  that  the  community  is  doing  to  provide  for 
its  children's  activities. 

The  committee  will  wish  to  arrange  especially  for  the  participation 
of  local  recreational  organizations.  It  will  need  to  learn  whether 
there  are  representatives  who  can  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the 
work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl 
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Scouts,  The  Junior  Membership  Bureau  of  the  American  Bed  Cross, 
The  Drama  League  of  America,  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 

United  States,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  The  Community  Chorus  Movement,  The  War 
Gardens  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  The  Story  Tel- 
lers' League,  The  Educational  Drama  League,  The  American  Folk 
Dance  Society,  The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  addresses  of  these  organizations  are  given  on  the  last 
page  of  this  leaflet. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  organizations,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  is  an  already  well-established 
custom  each  year;  and  the  members  of  the  clubs  plan  their  work 
throughout  the  summer  with  the  purpose  of  showing  it  at  the 
autumn  exhibit. 

If  there  are  no  suitable  organizations  already  existing,  games  for 
the  athletic  badge  tests  may  be  developed  under  the  leadership  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  leisure  time  of  the 
children  in  their  community  is  protected. 

DATE. 

The  first  week  in  September  has  been  suggested  for  Patriotic  Play 
Week,  but  it  may  be  more  advantageous  in  some  communities  to  select 
another  date — for  instance : 

■ 

1.  The  week  during  which  a  county  fair,  grange,  bush  meeting*  or 
other  community  gathering  is  to  take  place,  that  the  Play  Week's 
exhibit  of  what  the  community  can  do  for  its  children's  leisure  time 
may  be  part  of  such  a  neighborhood  meeting. 

2.  A  single  Saturday  or  series  of  Saturdays — possibly  during  Octo- 
ber, when  the  schools  are  in  session — with  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the 
interest  of  the  teachers. 

In  any  event,  the  date  should  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  each  community. 

If  it  is  determined  to  hold  the  Week's  celebration  in  connection 
with  a  county  fair  or  other  gathering,  the  manager  of  the  fair  should 
be  consulted  and  arrangements  for  space  and  hours  made  for  the 
Play  Week  exhibit.  The  exhibit  would  attract  many  mothers  and 
fathers  to  the  fair  because  of  their  desire  to  see  what  their  children 
are  doing.  If  the  Week  is  not  to  be  held  in  connection  with  any  other 
community  event,  much  the  same  plan  for  the  Play  Week  may  still  be 
followed.  The  Week  in  any  case  will  have  to  be  varied  to  utilize  the 
special  resources  of  each  locality.  In  some  communities  a  briefer 
period  than  a  week  may  be  determined  upon. 


PROGRAM  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  Patriotic  Play  Weel?  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to 
show  what  games  and  other  leisure-time  activities  have  done  or  may 
do  for  them.    Their  exhibit  may  take  sevesal  forms : 

X.  ATHLETIC  BADGE  TESTS  OF  PHYSICAL  EFFICIENCY. 

The  athletic  badge  tests  might  be  arranged  as  a  simplified  field 
meet  would  be.  They  are  offered  as  a  practicable  way  of  testing  the 
physical  vigor  of  boys  and  girls.  They  might  take  place  on  a  stated 
day  during  the  Play  W^k.  The  boys  and  girls  who  pass  them  be- 
come eligible  for  a  special  certificate — ^the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
offered  for  successive  and  increasingly  difficult  tests,  to  be  given  at 
intervals  of  a  year.  Certificates  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  for  each  child 
who  passes  the  tests.  Descriptions  of  the  tests  may  be  secured  from 
the  Child  Welfare  Department,  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of 
National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.  Fuller  directions  for  conduct- 
ing them  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Playgroimd  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  their  pamphlets  called  "  Badge  Tests." 

An  excellent  means  of  stimulating  the  children's  interest  in  keep- 
ing strong  and  in  increasing  their  physical  vigor  is  to  repeat  these 
badge  tests  from  time  to  time,  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  children 
who  are  unable  to  pass  them  at  first  to  take  the  tests  again  6  weeks 
or  90  days  later.  If  it  is  possible  to  plan  for  such  progressive  tests, 
the  children  should  be  informed,  and  urged  to  play  the  games  which 
will  increase  the  likelihood  of  their  passing  the  tests. 

Directions  for  playing  certain  good  games,  which  have  direct 
value  in  promoting  physical  vigor,  will  be  sent  free  on  application 
to  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

There  are  many  additional  ways  in  which  recreation  may  be 
utilized  to  cultivate  physical  vigor.  The  Boy  Scouts,  for  example, 
do  many  things  which  increase  the  boys'  health.  Members  of  such 
athletic  organizations,  whether  national  or  local,  should  have  espe- 
cially good  chances  of  passing  the  physical  tests;  and  their  work 
should  be  promoted  as  part  of  the  Recreation  Drive. 

3.  EXHIBITS  OP  THE  WORK  OP  THE  BOY  SCOUTS,  CAMP  PIRE  GIRLS, 

AND  GIRL  SCOUTS. 

The  special  drills,  the  first-aid  demonstrations,  and  other  charr 
acteristic  requirements  of  these  organizations  enable  their  members 
to  make  peculiarly  definite  and  attractive  demonstrations  of  what 
the  organizations  mean.    Demonstrations  of  their  special  war-time 


activities  would  be  eflpeeimHy  apprapristei    Pk«pai«tioii  for  these 
exhibitjons  should  cmistitote  a  large  part  of  the  smniner's  play. 

For  further  bdarnuLtiim  consult:  Boy  Scoots  of  America^  900 
Fifth  ATenne,  New  Yoric  N.  Y.;  Camp  Fire  Girls.  SI  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  Giris  Scouts  of  Aflwnea,  527 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  SXHIBITS  OF  THINGS  MADK  AND  RAISKD. 

(1)  The  Junior  Bed  Cross  auxiliaries  may  well  be  called  upon  to 
conduct  a  section  of  the  exhibit  in  which  they  can  show  the  things 
they  make,  knit,  and  sew  for  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  refugees.  In- 
formation about  these  auxilianes  can  be  obtained  from  local  Bed 
Cross  Chapter  Sdiool  Committees. 

(2)  The  Canning  Clubs  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  undoubtedly  have  plans  for  special  exhibits  of  goods  they 
have  preserved  and  dried  in  the  Nation-wide  effort  to  conserve  food ; 
and  demonstrations  of  their  methods,  at  some  time  during  the 
autumn,  are  probably  contemplated/  In  many  places  these  exhibits 
may  be  planned  for  the  same  time  as  Play  Week. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  represented  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Bec- 
reation  Drive,  and  their  leaders  are  interested  in  securing  better 
recreation  for  the  club  members  and  in  seeing  that  provision  is  made 
for  organized  play  and  games  such  as  those  contemplated  in  prepara- 
tion for  Play  Week.  It  is  expected  that  many  clubs  will  wish  to 
hold  their  exhibits  and  demonstrations  in  connection  with  Plav 
Week,  thus  making  it  possible  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  community  is  providing  for  the  leisure  time  of  the  children.  The 
great  need  of  the  work  which  these  clubs  are  doing  will  make  their 
exhibit  particularly  timely. 

(3)  Stock  and  Poultry  Baising  Clubs  should  be  asked  to  enter 
their  chickens,  calves,  and  pigs  in  another  exhibit. 

Information  about  both  the  Canning  Clubs  and  the  Stock  and 
Poultry  Baising  Clubs  may  be  secured  for  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  from  Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  and  for  the  Southern  States  from  Mr. 
O.  B.  Martin,  both  to  be  addressed  at  the  Extension  Work,  States 
Belation  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  PAGEANTRY.  POLK  DANCES.  AND  MUSIC. 

(1)  A  fitting  climax  of  the  entire  summer's  effort  would  be  a 
pageant  staged  on  the  last  day  of  Patriotic  Play  Week.  This  might 
be  made  doubly  effective  if  staged  at  the  county  fair.  It  might 
begin  with  a  procession  or  a  moving  exhibit  of  all  results  accom- 
plished, from  a  given  point  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  grand  stand. 


where,  with  symbolic  characters  participating  and  the  real  char- 
acters forming  a  background,  a  brief  drama  might  be  enacted,  con- 
secrating both  effort  and  resources  to  Columbia  and  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

(2)  Folk  dances  of  different  countries  might  be  given  to  advan- 
tage in  many  communities,  and  the  children  would  enjoy  getting 
together  to  practice  them.  Assistance  in  planning  folk  dances  may 
be  secured  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  American  Folk  Dance 
Society,  2790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(3)  The  patriotic  appeal  of  the  new  songs  is  strong;  and  many 
singing  or  glee  clubs  and  bands  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  started  during 
the  Recreation  Drive.  People  like  to  get  together  and  sing,  and 
they  should  be  urged  to  form  definite  groups  to  provide  the  music 
at  the  Play  Week  celebrations.  In  several  States  directors  of  com- 
munity singing  have  been  appointed  under  the  State  Councils  of 
Defense,  whose  cooperation  in  Play  Week  will  be  valuable.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  have  a  song  contest  among  different  choruses  and 
glee  clubs;  between  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  formed  themselves 
into  bands  and  orchestras.  Perhaps  original  patriotic  songs  might 
be  composed  by  some  one  in  the  clubs  and  rendered  as  the  musical 
contribution  to  the  exhibit.  In  one  State  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
organize  penny  whistle  dubs  among  the  little  boys  who  otherwise 
might  be  idling  on  the  streets. 

(4)  At  the  1918  State  Fair  in  Washington  there  is  planned  an 
exhibit  of  simple  toys  suitable  for  children  of  different  ages  and  of 
homemade  play  apparatus.  Such  an  exhibit  might  well  be  made  a 
feature  of  the  Play  Week.  Demonstrations  of  certain  games  for 
young  children  might  be  given — for  example,  work  in  sand  boxes, 
and  floor  games.  In  this  connection,  the  sections  on  outdoor  and 
indoor  play  in  "  Child  Care  "  will  be  helpful.* 

Some  clubs  or  organizations  of  women  might  be  asked  to  take 
charge  of  serving  meals  at  the  exhibit  if  that  seems  desirable.  It 
should  be  possible  in  this  way  to  defray  at  least  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Week. 

AWARDS. 

Some  places  may  wish  to  give  awards  for  each  one  of  the  exhibits 
outlined  above  which  they  determine  to  hold.  In  that  case  a  care- 
fully selected  committee  of  judges  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
appointed.  The  ingenuity  of  local  committees  would  determine  the 
awards — possibly  different  colored  ribbons  might  be  used.  In  any 
case  the  prizes  should  not  be  elaborate  nor  expensive. 

^  Child  Care,  by  Mrs.  Max  West,  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the  Children's  Bu- 
reaa.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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When  the  Recr  »  •  ommittee  has  surveyed  the  resources  of  its 
commnnity  for  n  it  will  be  able  to  choose  which  of  these 

exhibits  it  will  ti  .  '  undertake.  Local  talent  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  invent  other  demonstrations  particularly  adapted  to  the  com- 
munity's special  abilities. 

In  each  exhibit  some  one  person  should  be  made  responsible  for 
seeing  that  everything  is  made  ready,  and  that  the  children  are  col- 
lected and  prepared  to  do  their  parts  on  time.  But  above  all,  that 
person  and  every  member  of  the  committee  should  see  that  all  the 
children  who  take  part  in  the  exhibit  enjoy  what  they  do ;  that  they 
find  real  fun  in  getting  ready ;  that  they  do  outdoor  things,  and  prac- 
tice outdoors ;  that  in  every  way  the  preparation  itself  counts  as  pro- 
tection of  their  leisure  time. 

LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FROM  WHOM  ADVICE  CAN 

BE  SECURED. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States,  290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  t 

American  Folk  Dance  Society,  2790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Red  Cross,  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boys*  and  Girls*  Clubs,  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  United  States  Depart 
tnent  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  31  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Drama  League  of  America,  306  Riggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Educational  Drama  League,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Story  Tellers*  League,  3  Kennedy  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  01 

New  York  Community  Chorus — Mr.  Harry  Barnhart,  2410  Webb  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  Nev 
York.  N.  Y. 

United  States  Scho<^  Garden  Army,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educatioo^ 
Washington,  D.  a 
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CHILDRENTS  HEALTH  CENTERS/ 


In* the  campaign  to  save  the  lives  of  100,000  children  during  the 
second  year  of  the  war  it  is  hoped  that  many  children's  health  cen- 
ters will  be  established,  for  they  have  proved  their  value  in  saving 
children's  lives.  In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  information 
as  to  how  to  establish  such  centers  this  circular  has  been  prei)ared. 

PURPOSE. 

Tlie  purpose  of  a  children's  health  center  is  "  to  keep  well  children 
well " — ^to  make  available  to  all  the  mothers  of  a  community  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  to  prevent  needless  sickness. 

The  essentials  of  a  successful  health  center  are  a  good  doctor  and 
a  good  public-health  nurse  who  understands  children,  a  mother  and 
a  child,  and  a  room  in  which  to  meet.  To  such  centers  children  are 
brought  once  a  week  by  their  mothers.  There  they  are  weighed  by 
the  nurse  and  a  record  kept  of  their  weight  and  development.  The 
physician  in  attendance  sees  each  child,  advises  the  mother  about  the 
feeding,  and  urges  her  to  nurse  her  baby  if  possible.  Through  such 
advice  many  mothers  who  would  otherwise  wean  their  babies  con- 
tinue to  nurse  them.  If  breast  feeding  is  impossible  the  doctor  ad- 
vises the  mother  about  the  preparation  of  artificial  food.  The  doctor 
and  the  nurse  tell  her  of  the  methods  by  which  she  can  keep  her  child 
well,  for  example,  through  the  hot  summer  weather.  The  nurse  then 
visits  her  in  her  home  and  shows  her  how  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  . 
instruction. 

Children  who  are  ill  are  not  cared  for  at  these  centers  but  are  re- 
ferred for  care  to  the  family  physician  or  to  a  hospital  or  dispensary. 

Prenatal  care,  or  the  care  and  instruction  of  women  before  confine- 
ment, is  often  carried  on  through  the  same  centers. 

NEED. 

The  Public  HeaHh  Commission  of  New  York  State  in  1913  recom- ' 
mended  that  "  each  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000  and 
having  an  industrial  population  should  have  one  infant  welfare  sta- 


^Somcttmes  called  infant  welfare  staUons. 


tion,  and  larger  cities  with  an  industrial  population  should  have  one 
such  welfare  station  for  approximately  each  20,000  inhabitants." 

In  industrial  communities  and  in  those  having  a  large  foreign 
population  children's  health  centei's  have  been  especially  successful. 

BSTABLESHM£NT. 

The  first  step  in  their  est»bliehBaefti  should  be  to  secui-e  the  co- 
operation of  responsible  physicians  and  also  of  the  local  visiting 
nurse  association,  if  such  exists.  In  some  cases  an  agency  estab- 
lit?hes  a  children's  health  center  and  employs  a  nurse;  in  other  cases 
the  agency  establishes  it  and  the  nurse  is  supplied  by  the  local  visit- 
ing nui'se  association.  Associations  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  these  centei-s  gain  much  help  by  sending  a  representative  to  see 
the  work  in  a  city  where  one  has  been,  in  successful  operation  for 
some  time. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  ike  pavt  of  jnimicipalities  to  under- 
take the  estublishnieut  of  tkueae  centers,  eitker  aseunung  the  «cMture 
responsibility  for  them  or  working  in  cooperation  witli  other  ageneiflb. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  cotiutry  are  kK)king  upon  their 
establishment  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  preventive  work  of  d^Mtrt- 
inents  oi  health  under  special  divisions  of  child  hygiene.  New  York 
City  ijs  a  notable  example  cif  the  development  of  this  work. 

STAFF^ 

AUciiding  phf/'^icicuis, — In  each  commumty  the  best  method  of 
selecting  a  n>edical  director  and  attending  i^iysicians  must  be  de- 
cided acc<M'ding  to  loeal  conditions.  The  cooperation  and  under- 
^^andLng  of  the  local  medical  society  is  essential.  These  are  best 
secured  by  making  plain  that  the  x^urpose  of  tl^  center  is  to  keep 
well  children  well,  not  to  cai*e  for  those  that  are  ill. 

Nurse. — The  nurse  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  uiidertakiBg. 
Her  work  in  the  homes,  in  helping  mothers  to  follow  the  advico  of 
physicians,  is  essential.  No  center  can  be  a  success  without  a  good 
ntH'rte  wlio  has  had  special  training  or  experience  in  public-health 
work  with  children.  Information  in  regard  to  public-health  mirsiiig 
is  to  be  found  in  the  leaflet  on  Follow-up  Work  for  Children's  Year,* 
and  in  other  bulletins  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
toii,,  1>.  C  The  National  Organisation  for  FaUic  Heaifit  Nunitg, 
10^  Fifth  Avenue^  New  Y<Mrk  City,  will  limish  literature  and  adviea 
on  this  Hub}4>ct. 

>  ChildrrD's  Yi  ar  Leaflet  No.  2,  iH-  ^  9-  ^    U.  S.  CWl^BMi'S  Bortau  Pabllcstton  No.  38. 


Volunteers. — Volunteers  who  can  be  dtepended  upon  for  regular 
MTork  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  nurse  at  the  center  in  receiving 
■Mitbers,  filling  out  reeord  s^ieets^  htm),  after  a  little  pra<:tice,  in 
weighing  the  babies. 

LOCATION. 

The  health  ceoier  should  be  placed  near  the  center  of  the  district 
in  which  its  work  is  most  needed.  A  gtndy  of  the  location  of  the 
infant  deaths  in  a  city  (as  shown  od  a  spot  map)  will  often  deter- 
mine where  the  need  is  greatest.  Convenience  for  the  mothers  is  a 
prime  necessity. 

Rooms  for  a  health  center  may  often  bo  ()l)tained  in  schoolhouses, 
rent  free.  These  make  excellent  f}iiarters  if  the  consultation  hours 
can  be  arranged  on  Saturday  or  after  school  houi^s.  It  may  be  estab- 
lii^ed  in  a  schoolhouse  during  the  summer  months  also.  In  smaller 
communities  free  quarters  may  sometimes  be  secured  in  the  city  haU 
or  courthouse.  In  some  cases  it  Tvil!  be  necessary  or  advisable  to 
rent  suitable  rooms. 

SIZE. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  two  rooms,  but  if  this  is  not  ))ossible  one 
room  will  serve,  with  one  corner  partitioned  or  screened  oflf.  One 
room  or  corner  of  room  is  itsed  for  a  waiting  room  for  the  mothers; 
here  the  babies  arc  undressed.  In  the  other  room  the  babies  are 
weighed  and  Uh»  nmther  consults  with  physician  and  nui*se. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  esst^ntial  e<iuipnient  is  very  simple,  though  it  may  be  elaborated 
if  circumstances  ])et*Bnit.    It  eonsists  of  llie  f<dh»wing: 

Staiulard  scales  for  wtngbhiij  babies.  A  platforui  scale,  ui>on  which  is 
fasteno<l  A  simple  ti-ay  lr#m  wMcli  a  baby  cau  not  full  mtt,  is  often,  used 
with  success.  A  very  hirgo  .s<'ooi),  firmly  fastencil  to  the  scales,  may  also 
be  msseA.    Bcates  sboidd  be  tested  f retiMntly  fer  ticcwwy. 

Two  ttM«B,  ooverMl  wUIi  ollduitL 

l^a  for  ezamiuinf?  table,  Wanket,  tuid  3lieet 

Ohnirs ;  enosgh  to  accommodate  tlie  doctor,  luu'se,  aiul  motlier. 

One  pail;  running  water,  if  possUile;  tf  this  Is  not  ohtninnhle,  Ik)w1, 
pHclier,  ^toI  slop  Jar  shonld  be  provfilef!. 

Wooden  tongue  depressers. 

Pat»r  Ki^lUns  or  paper  towel ;  or,  what  is  lesB  expetistre,  tissue  paper, 
wirich  may  lae  lioiight  by  the  v^am  ami  cut  taite  the  ueedcii  sLces.  A  fresh 
piece  of  pai>ex  siiould  l>e  place<l  La  the  scales  before  each  baby  is  weired 
and  on  the  table  pad  before  each  examination. 

Record  cards.  No  standard  record  card  for  children's  bealth  ivuters  lias 
been  devise<l.  Those  in  use  by  agencies  4»anyin«  ou  tlie  work  in  the  lai'fer 
titles  may  be  studied  bef<»re  printing  cards  foi-  h>c»l  use. 


DISPENSING  MILK. 

Formerh'  many  health  centers  dispensed  miUr,  I^ut  at  present  fai^ 
fewer  are  doing  so.  Where  the  general  milk  supply  is  a  safe  one,  it 
has  been  found  better  to  advise  mothers  to  obtain  milk  from  the  reg^ 
ular  milk  companies  and  to  confine  the  work  of  the  center  to  super- 
vision and  advice.  TVlien  thiis  method  is  followed  and  milk  and  ice, 
free  or  at  reduced  cost,  are  necessary  in  special  cases,  they  are  ob- 
tained through  the  local  cliarity  organization  society,  to  whom  the 
family  is  referred. 

The  work  of  milk  stations  will  not  be  taken  up  in  this  circular, 

HOURS  OF  CONFERENCE. 

Conferences  should  be  held  at  least  every  week  on  the  same  day  and 
at -the  same  hour.  If  the  attendance  is  great,  more  frequent  consulta- 
tions will  be  necessary.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  center  will  depend 
iipon  setting  the  day  and  hour  of  the  conference  at  a  time  convenient 
for  the  mothers. 

COST  OF  ESTABUSHING  AND  OPERATING. 

The  initial  cost  of  equipment  need  not  be  great  if  the  equipment  13 
as  simple  as  that  described.    The  scales  are  the  chief  item  of  expense. 
The  cost  of  operation  includes  the  following  items : 

Salary  of  nurse,  which  is  the  chief  expense.    The  salary  of  a  good  nurse 
varies  between  $75  and  $125  per  month. 
Salaries  of  attending  physicians,  unless  their  services  are  given  free. 
Rent  of  rooms,  if  tliey  are  not  obtained  rent  free. 
Cleaning. 
Supplies  (tissue  paper,  tongue  depressors,  record  cards). 

LITERATURE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  the  care  of  the  baby  and  of  the  mother 
are  distributed  at  many  children's  health  centers.  Many  State  and 
city  departments  of  health  and  certain  Federal  agencies  will  furnidi 
excellent  literature  for  this  purpose.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  Baby 
Week  Campaigns  (revised  edition),  which  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Children's  Bui-enu.* 

The  bulletins  in  the  Care  of  Children  Series  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  are:  No.  1,  Prenatal  Care;  No.  2,  Infant  Care;  No.  3, 
Child  Care;  and  No.  4,  Milk  the  Indispensable  t'ooA  for  Children. 

, ,   .  ^ — .^ — ^^ .,  ■■■■-.  —  ■  -■--■  ■■-,■■■  ■-■  ■■■  ■■■I..  m 

t  United  States  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  15,  Miscellaneous  Scries  No.  5,  pi». 
118-131.     Washington,  1017. 


Limited  quantities  of  these  publications  will  be  furnished  for  dis- 
tribution, or  samples  will  be  supplied  together  with  blank  forms  on 
which  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  desiring  bulletins  should  be 
clearly  written.  When  the  lists  are  returned  to  the  bureau,  the  bulle- 
tins will  be  mailed  directly  to  the  addresses  furnished. 

CHILDREN'S    HEALTH    CENTERS    IN    SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Many  public  health  nurses  doing  infant  welfare  work  in  smaller 
communities  and  rural  districts  have  fomid  that  central  headquarters 
where  mothers  can  meet  for  conferences  have  been  very  successful. 
Such  centers  have  been  established  in  several  county  seats  in  connec- 
tion with  rest  rooms  for  women,  and  conferences  are  held  on  the  davs 
on  which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  women  from  the  country  to  como 
to  town  for  shopping.  Nurses  working  in  rural  counties  find  that, 
in  addition  to  such  a  central  headquarters,  centers  at  rural  schools 
throughout  the  county  are  needed.  The  State  department  of  health 
of  one  State  is  planning  a  series  of  Children's  Health  Centers  in 
rural  districts.  Each  center  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  rural  pub- 
lic-health nurse.  Medical  attendance  is  to  be  furnished  by  a  specialist 
in  infant  welfare  and  children's  diseases,  employed  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  health,  who  will  hold  conferences  at  intervals  of  from 
one  to  three  months. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depahtment  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,^  April  10 ^  1919, 

Sir:  Herewith  I  transmit  the  fourth  report  prepared  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  its  study  of  conditions  affecting  infants  and 
mothers  at  childbirth  in  rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  A  com- 
parison of  such  vital  statistics  as  are  available  for  the  United  States 
with  those  of  other  countries  shows  10  other  countries  with  relatively 
fewer  deaths  among  babies  under  1  year  of  age  and  13  other  countries 
with  relatively  fewer  deaths  among  women  from  conditions  directly 
related  to  childbirth. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the  births  in  the  United  States  occur 
in  rural  areas,  and,  although  the  mortality  rate  among  babies  under 
1  year  of  age  is  apparently  somewhat  lower  in  the  rural  part  of  the 
birth-registration  area  than  in  the  cities,  the  difference  seems  to  affect 
only  those  babies  who  have  survived  the  first  month  of  life.  For 
infant  deaths  during  the  first  month — and  these  are  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  all  infant  deaths — and  for  maternal  deaths,  there  is  no 
evidence*  of  a  lower  average  rate  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  The 
need  for  clearer  understanding  of  rural  conditions  and  for  construc- 
tive measures  is  plain. 

The  present  unit  in  the  rural  inquiry  followed  the  schedule  and 

general  plan  prepared  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  as  director  of  the 

bureau's  division  of  child  hygiene,  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Viola  I. 

Paradise.     Valuable  help  in  planning  the  details  of  the  work  in 

Wisconsin  was  rendered  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health  and 

by  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    The  field 

work  was  done  and  the  report  was  written  by  Dr.  Florence  Brown 

Sherbon  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  of  the  Children's  Bureau  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  Wm,  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OBJECT   OF   THE  SURVEY. 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  undertaken  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  which  deal  with  the  conditions  surronnding  child- 
birth and  infancy  in  typical  rural  communities.  The  subject  of 
maternity  care  (including  prenatal  care)  is  emphasized  in  these 
studies  because  it  is  one  of  the  main  factors  influencing  a  child^a 
chance  of  being  bom  aUve,  uninjured,  and  with  sufficient  vitality 
to  carry  him  through  the  hazardous  period  of  early  infancy.  How 
serious  and  important  a  problem  this  is,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
two-fifths  of  the  deaths  of  babies  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States— over  60,000  deaths  in  a  year — are  due  to  premature 
birth,  injury  at  birth,  congenital  weakness,  and  malformations,^ 
conditions  which  can  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  through  and 
only  through  better  care  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  and  at 
confinement.  And  even  this  large  figure  takes  no  account  of  the 
heavy  losses — ^how  heavy,  no  one  knows — from  stillbirths  and  mis- 
carriages. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  even  a  baby  sturdy 
at  birth  has  a  much  better  chance  of  life  and  health  if  he  has  a 
strong,  well  mother  to  nurse  him  and  care  for  him.  Yet  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  one  year  in  the  United  States  ^^  at  least  15,000  women 
♦  ♦  •  died  from  conditions  caused  by  childbirth,"*  and  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  even  permanent  invalidism  among  the 
mothers  of  the  country  caused  by  preventable  complications  of 
childbearing  can  not  even  be  estimated. 

Evidence  coming  to  the  bureau  from  many  sources,  especially 
through  letters  from  country  women  themselves,  indicates  that  the 
problem  of  securing  adequate  medical  and  nursing  case  at  confine- 
ment is  especially  serious  for  country  mothers;  that  in  some  districts 
and  for  many  mothers  such  care  is  practically  unattainable,  either 
because  of  actual  isolation  or  because  of  the  expense  resulting  from 

^  Mortality  Btatittlcs,  1915,  p.  <I4S,  t7.  8.  Burpftu  of  the  CensiM.    WaatalDctoB,  1917. 

'  If Cfiffi,  Dr.  Gnboe  L. :  MAtemai  Mortality  from  All  Coai41tl«its  CoDoected  with  Child- 
birth la  the  United  States  and  Certain  Other  Countries,  p.  7.  U.  3.  Childien's  Bureaa 
PnhUcKtloii  No.  la.  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  e.    Washington,  191T. 
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distance  from  physicians  and  nurses.  Indeed,  this  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  serious  handicaps  of  country  life  as  at  present  organized ;  and 
studies  looking  toward  means  for  relieving  this  situation  were,  there- 
fore, considered  urgent  by  the  bureau.  The  first  requisite  in  facing 
this,  as  any,  problem  is  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Three  studies  of  maternity  and  infant  care  in  rural  communities 
were  inade  in  1916,  in  representative  districts  of  Kansas,  North  Car» 
olina,  and  Wisconsin. 

FIELD   OF  THE  SURVEY. 

As  the  field  of  the  inquiry  in  Wisconsin,  two  counties  were 
chosen,  one  in  the  southern  and  one  in  the  north-central  part  of  the 
State.  These  are  referred  to  throughout  the  report  as  the  northern  and 
the  southern  counties.  Both  are  fertile  agricultural  country,  in  which 
dairying  is  the  prevailing  type  of  farming.  In  both  there  is  a  con- 
siderable industrial  population  in  some  of  the  villages  and  in  certain 
places  in  the  open  country.  Both  have  poor  roads;  hence  travel  in 
the  country  is  apt  to  be  diflBcult,  and  many  homes  are  almost  isolated. 
In  other  respects  the  two  districts  are  widely  dissimilar. 

The  northern  county  lies  in  what  was  originally  lumber  country 
and  is  still  largely  in  the  transition  stage  from  pioneer  clearing  of 
"  cut-over  "  land  to  more  settled  farming.  While  some  farming  com- 
munities are  well-established  and  wealthy,  the  larger  part  of  the 
county  still  faces  the  necessity  of  ridding  the  soil  of  its  brush,  stumps^ 
and  trees  before  crops  can  be  raised.  Consequently,  like  most  pioneer 
communities,  these  districts  have  little  money  to  spend;  and  many 
families  live  on  isolated  clearings  or  in  remote  settlements  under 
primitive  conditions.  The  large  majority  of  the  settlers  have  been 
German,  with  an  important  Polish  contingent  in  addition ;  both  these 
nationalities  cling  to  their  foreign  customs  and  habits  of  thought  and 
to  a  certain  extent  to  their  languages,  making  the  district  as  a  whole 
distinctly  foreign  in  its  atmosphere.  The  northern  county  was 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  State  board  of  health  because  of  the 
large  proportion — about  one-sixth,  according  to  preliminary  figures — 
of  births  attended  by  midwives.  It  was  considered  that  a  study  in 
such  an  area  would  throw  light  upon  the  problems  of  rural  mid- 
wifery in  general.  In  addition,  the  county  is  typical  of  conditions 
prevalent  over  large  parts  of  northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
llinnesota,  which  were  forest  territory  not  much  more  than  a  gener- 
ation ago. 

In  its  general  economic  and  sociological  features  the  southern 
county  is  typical  of  large  farming  areas  on  the  prairies  of  southern 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  northern  Illinois.  It  is  situated  in  the 
older  part  of  the  State,  where  farming  has  been  well-developed  for 
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more  than  a  generation  and  has  changed  little  within  that  period; 
it  is,  therefore,  a  rich,  well-established  community.  While  about 
half  its  people  are  of  foreign  parentage,  they  are  in  the  main  thor- 
oughly Americanized.  This  county  was  selected,  on  the  advice  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  State  university,  because  it  is  a  prosperous 
but  conservative  community  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  a  survey  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  children's  health  conference  to  be  held 
in  connection  therewith,  would  increase  the  interest  in  public  pro- 
vision for  the  welfare  of  children.  Furthermore,  the  State  vital  sta- 
tistics, showing  that  this  county  had  in  1914  an  infant  mortality  rate 
of  115  per  1,000  births,  one  of  the  highest  rural  rates  in  the  State,  in- 
dicated that  problems  affecting  the  health  of  babies  needed  special 
attention. 

Both  counties  were  too  large  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  area 
practicable;  therefore  a  limited  number  of  townships,  with  the  vil- 
lages therein,  were  covered.  These  townships  were  selected  with  a 
yiew  to  representing  as  fully  as  possible  the  variety  and  range  of 
conditions  in  each  county. 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD. 

The  survey  made  in  Wisconsin,  like  that  in  Kansas,*  covers  two 
main  topics :  The  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the  childbearing 
mother — ^the  general  living  conditions  of  the  f amilj,  the  work  done 
by  the  mother,  and  the  care  she  received  during  pregnancy  and  at 
the  time  of  confinement;  and  the  care — especially  the  feeding — and 
survival  of  the  babies.  Throughout  these  rural  surveys,  the  chief 
aim  has  been  to  give  a  picture  of  the  district  studied,  rather  than 
to  indicate  any  connection  between  certain  conditions  and  the  infant 
mortality  rate. 

The  information  upon  which  the  report  is  based  was  secured  by 
the  bureau's  agents  through  personal  interviews  with  mothers  (or, 
in  cases  where  for  some  reason  the  mothers  could  not  be  seen,  with 
their  near  relatives)  who  had  borne  children  within  the  two  years 
preceding  the  survey,  and  who,  when  those  children  were  bom,  were 
living  in  the  territory  covered.  As  the  first  step  in  finding  families 
where  there  had  been  births,  the  names  of  the  parents  were  copied 
from  the  birth  certificates  of  this  territory  for  the  designated  period. 
Secondly,  a  canvass  was  made  in  each  district  to  find  additional  un- 
registered births.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  information  was  given  by 
the  mother  herself.  The  mothers  interviewed  were  appreciative  of 
the  object  of  the  inquiry  and  answered  the  many  personal  questions 
with  generous  frankness. 

^  Moore,  Elizabeth:  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  In  a  Rural  County  in  Kansas.  tJ.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  Now  20,  Bural  Child  Welfare  Series  No.  1.  Washin^on, 
1917. 
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Becords  were  filled  out  for  stillbirths  as  well  as  for  liva  birttifl 
within  the  givea  period,  but  iif)t  for  miscMrisges.  No  attooipt  was 
jQade  to  interview  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  evea  in  the 
few  cases  where  such  births  wtre  registered;  in  a  study  dealing  with 
the  provision  for  maternity  and  infancy  in  normal  ^Mniiipg  it  was 
considered  that  a  few  records  of  abnormal  eonditions  would  add 
nothing  of  value. 

The  records  secured  do  not  cover  absolntely  all  the  fairdis  whidi 
occurred,  for  some  families  had  moved  out  of  reach.  The  nnmber 
thus  lost  was  comparatively  small,  however,  because  the  farming 
population  in  the  areas  studied  is  not  migratory. 

In  the  northern  county  the  survey  covered  ib»  births  of  the  two 
years  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916;  in  the  southern  county 
the  period  was  from  May  1,  1914,  to  April  80,  1916.  In  each  case 
this  was  the  two-year  period  immediately  precedii^  the  b^inning 
of  the  survey. 

The  report  is  based  upon  information  concerning  614  families 
who  lived  in  the  selected  districts — 453  in  the  northern  and  161  in 
the  southern  county.  In  47  of  these  families,  the  mother  had  borne 
children  twice  during  the  two-year  period  of  the  survey  and  within 
the  districts  studied,  so  that  the  records  cover  the  history  of  661  con- 
finements. Since  nine  pairs  of  twins  and  one  set  of  triplets  were  bom 
in  this  group,  672  births  are  included;  648  of  these  were  live  births 
and  24  still  births. 

SUMMARY   OF  FINDINGS. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  northern  coimty  was  low  com- 
pared to  the  average  for  the  United  States  birth-registration  area; 
the  stillbirth  rate  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  rates  found  for  six 
of  the  eight  cities  in  which  infant  mortality  studies  have  been  made 
by  the  bureau.  The  death  rate  of  mothers  from  causes  connected  with 
childbirth  was  high.  Many  births  were  attended  by  midwives  in 
certain  sections  of  this  territory;  a  proportion  as  high  as  four-fifths 
was  found  in  one  of  the  Polish  settlements.  Moreover,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  mothers  in  inaccessible  neighborhoods  to  go  without  any 
regular  attendant  at  childbirth.  Few  women,  even  among  those  who 
had  a  physician  at  childbirth,  secured  any  prenatal  care;  x>ostnatal 
supervision  was  rare.  Trained  nurses  were  almost  never  employed 
for  childbed  nursing  and  practical  nurses  seldom.  In  many  neigh- 
borhoods the  midwives  were  the  only  nurses  available  who  had  had 
any  obstetrical  training.  They  gave  some  care  daring  the  lying-in 
period  to  about  half  their  patients  and  also  nursed  a  few  motifteri 
who  had  a  doctor  at  confinement. 
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In  this  county  tlie  employment  of  midwifes  appears  to  be  both  a 
resalt  of  isolatian  in  the  WiaoonsisL  forests  and  a  surival  of  Euro- 
pean custom.  From  the  point  of  ▼iew  of  her  patients  the  advantages 
of  the  midwife  are:  First,  many  foreign  women  prefer  a  woman 
rather  than  a  man  to  help  at  diildbirth;  second,  the  Deighbodiood 
midwife  is  easier  to  secure  than  the  doctor  and  more  likely  to  be  on 
time  for  the  deliyeiy ;  third,  some  midwifes  render  nursing  serrioe 
during  the  lying-in  period,  which  is  highly  appreciated ;  fourth,  the 
midwife  is  much  cheaper  than  the  doctor ;  fifth,  in  the  experience  of 
most  of  these  mothers  the  midwife  whom  they  and  their  acquaint- 
ances have  employed  has  seemed  adequate  to  the  situations  which 
have  arisen.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  have  had  unfor- 
tunate experiences  while  under  the  care  of  physicians.  Conse- 
quently they  have  come  to  believe  that  they  get  better  service  from 
the  midwives.. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  midwife  is  that,  while  an  experi- 
enced midwife  may  be  successful  in  conducting  normal  deliveries, 
she  is  a  dangerously  uncertain  reliance  if  anything  goes  wrong;  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  something  may  go  wrong.  On 
an  isolated  farm  it  is  even  more  unsafe  than  in  the  city  to  wait  until 
complications  have  developed  before  sending  for  a  doctor.  A  re- 
mark made  by  a  Polish  father  aptly  illustrates  this  point.  His  wife 
became  sick  during  pregnancy  and,  though  there  was  a  physician 
8  miles  away,  he  sent  to  the  county  seat,  25  or  30  miles  away,  for  a 
doctor  whom  he  knew.  He  said :  "  When  you  get  something  for  pro- 
tection, like  a  doctor,  you  want  the  best  there  is.  It  was  worth  the 
money .*'  Substitute  the  words  "  an  attendant  at  birth  ^  for  "  a 
doctor  "  in  his  phrase,  and  you  have  the  crux  of  the  midwife  problem* 
This  father  employed  a  neighborhood  midwife  for  his  wife's  con- 
finement, two  weeks  later,  because  he  and  his  wife  regarded  child- 
birth as  a  normal  occurrence  and  did  not  realize  that  she  then 
needed  "  something  for  protection — ^the  best  there  is." 

In  the  southern  county  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  higher  than 
in  the  northern  county  but  the  stillbirth  rate  was  lower.  Only  one 
mother  died  at  childbirth.  Practically  all  the  births  were  attended 
by  physicians;  there  were  no  midwives  in  practice.  The  mothers, 
however,  received  much  less  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  from  their 
doctors  than  their  safety  and  the  health  of  their  babies  required. 
Furthermore,  the  situation  as  to  obstetrical  nursing  was  far  from 
satisfactory;  trained  nurses  were  difficult  to  secure  and  competent 
"  practical  nurses  "  or  attendants  were  too  few  to  fill  the  need  for 
their  services. 

In  neither  district  were  the  housewives  on  the  farms  obliged  to 
provide  for  large  crews  of  hired  men  at  any  special  season,  for  dairy 
farming  distributes  the  farm  work  more  evenly  through  the  year 
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than  does  grain  farming.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  common 
in  both  districts  for  the  women  to  help  with  the  milking  and  to  have 
more  or  less  dairy  work  added  to  their  household  duties.  In  the 
northern  district  half  the  farm  mothers  helped  with  the  field  work 
also,  even  in  some  cases  with  such  heavy  work  as  pitching  hay  and 
grain  or  clearing  land;  many  of  the  Polish  immigrant  women  did 
practically  men's  work  in  the  fields  in  addition  to  their  housework. 

In  both  districts  at  the  sixth  month  half  the  babies  were  exclusively 
breast  fed ;  at  9  months  of  age  only  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth 
had  been  weaned.  The  record  of  these  Wisconsin  mothers  for  nurs- 
ing their  babies  through  the  first  nine  months  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  city  mothers  where  the  Children's  Bureau  has  studied 
this  subject,  but  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  other  country  districts 
studied. 

Birth  registration  proved  to  be  defective  in  both  districtSi  espe- 
cially the  northern* 
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is  much  cumbered  with  stones  and  even  bowlders.  In  this  district 
steep,  stony  ridges — glacial  moraines — are  a  common  feature  of  the 
landscape;  and  the  intervening  depressions  are  frequently  so  poorly 
drained  that  swamps  results 

Climate. 

As  far  north  as  this  the  winters,  of  course,  are  severe;  but,  while 
the  temperature  is  low,  this  district  does  not  suffer  from  the  high 
winds  or  blizzards  which  are  common  farther  west  on  the  plains. 
Fuel  is  so  plentiful  throughout  the  county  that  the  winter  cold  is 
not  nearly  so  great  a  hardship  as  might  be  anticipated*  The  rainfall 
is  usually  ample — tl>e  year  of  the  survey  was  an  exoepticm — for  all 
crop  needs  and  keeps  the  pastures  luxuriant  through  the  Burnmer. 

Agricultural  development. 

All  this  part  of  the  State  was  originally  forest  country,  covered 
with  dense  growths  of  hardwood,  hemlock,  and  more  scattered  pine. 
The  first  settlers  were  lumbermen  who  came  for  the  pine  timber,  most 
of  which  was  removed  years  ago.  Almost  the  only  vestiges  of  those 
logging  days  are  the  great  pine  stumps  still  standing  in  many  places 
among  the  lesser  timber  and  brush ;  and  an  unpleasant  reminder  they 
are,  for  they  are  huge— sometimes  as  large  as  a  small  house — and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  uproot.  In  more  recent  years  the  hardwood  and 
hemlock  have  become  valuable  assets;  many  tracts  of  hardwood 
forest  are  still  standing,  but  hemlock  is  now  becoming  somewhat 
scarce. 

Farming  began  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  40  or  50  years  ago 
but  did  not  become  an  important  factor  until  within  the  past  25 
years.  The  early  agricultural  settlements  grew  up  around  a  number 
of  distinct  centers,  often  separated  by  miles  of  forest;  this  isolation 
of  one  part  of  the  county  from  another  still  persists  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. At  the  present  time  all  stages  of  development  are  represented, 
sometimes  not  many  miles  apart  In  some  of  the  older  districts,  on 
the  rich  clay  soil,  the  farms  are  well  improved,  with  ample  buildings 
and  wide  stretches  of  cleared  land.  In  such  districts  farm  values  are 
as  high  and  people  live  as  comfortably  as  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  The  present  occupants  are  in  many  instances  the  children 
of  those  who  cleared  the  land. 

In  other  districts,  pioneer  conditions  prevail  to-day.  Large  areas 
of  potential  farms  are  still  forest  or  what  is  called  ^  cutover  land,'* 
covered  with  brush  or  small  timber  and  full  of  stumps.  Such  tracts 
are  largely  in  the  hands  of  land  companies — ^the  successors  of  the 
earlier  lumbering  companies.  It  is  still  conmion  for  a  young  hus- 
band and  wife  to  buy  80  acres,  of  which  little  or  none  is  stumped, 
pay  for  it  largely  with  a  mortgage,  build  a  rough  two-room  shack 
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of  lumber  from  their  own  trees,  and  move  onto  the  ^  farm."  Dar- 
ing the  first  few  years,  the  husband  often  works  out  by  the  day  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  works  on  his  land  in  the  winter,  felling  trees 
and  pulling  stumps.  Gradually,  as  they  get  pasture  and  hay  land, 
they  develop  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  building  at  first  a  rough  bam 
shed  for  them.  After  a  few  years,  perhaps  5  or  10,  they  build  a 
large  bam.  And  in  a  few  years,  usually  not  many  after  this,  they 
build  for  themiselvee  a  substantial,  well-finished,  roomy  house.  But 
almost  always  the  house  comes  after  the  bam,  for  it  is  a  saying  in 
this  country  that  ^^  the  bam  will  build  the  house,  but  the  house  won't 
build  the  bam,''  a  proverb  which  seems  economically  sound.  And  all 
this  time  the  couple  is  rearing  a  family  of  children,  not  a  small 
family,  either,  in  most  cases,  but  a  healthy  one.  ^^  Never  had  a 
doctor  in  the  house  except  when  the  babies  were  bom  "  is  a  common 
report.  The  last  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  farm  is  usually  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mortgage. 

Most  of  the  land  near  the  railroads  where  it  is  at  all  suitable 
for  farming  has  been  occupied  for  a  good  many  years;  the  newly 
settled  and  unsettled  districts  are  more  remote.  But  accessibility  was 
evidently  not  the  only  factor  in  determining  which  parts  of  the 
county  were  first  chosen  for  farming,  for  two  of  the  oldest-settled 
and  richest  townships  have  no  railroad  within  5  miles  of  their  bound- 
aries. 

Although  the  State  conservation  commission  in  its  1909  report 
estimated  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  this  county 
was  suitable  for  cultivation,  the  1910  census  showed  that  only  54  per 
cent  was  included  in  farms,  and  only  85  per  cent  of  this,  or  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  area,  improved.  Even  with  the  large  growth 
that  has  taken  place  since  then  there  is  still  ample  room  for  new  set- 
tlers in  this  northern  county. 

Type  of  farming. 

Over  almost  all  the  county,  except  on  the  comparatively  small  areas 
of  sandy  soil,  dairying  is  the  main  source  of  the  farmers'  livelihood. 
The  greater  part  of  the  farm  land  is  in  meadow  or  pasture,  and  the 
chief  grain  crops— oata,  barley,  and  rye — are  those  used  for  feeding 
stock.  Timothy,  blue  grass,  and  clover  all  thrive;  clover  does  espe- 
cially well,  making  good  hay  for  milk  production.  Even  on  partly 
cleared  land  grass  and  clover  will  grow  luxuriantly  among  the 
stumps;  consequently  such  land  can  be  utilized  for  pasture  before  it 
is  stumped  and  ready  for  the  plow.  Milch  cows  are  kept,  and  milk, 
cream,  or  butter  is  sold  from  almost  every  farm  in  these  dairy  dis- 
tricts. As  throughout  Wisconsin,  cheese  is  the  most  important  dairy 
product,  and  cheese  f actwies  are  found  in  practically  every  country- 
side ;  but  proportionately  more  butter  is  made  here  than  in  the  south- 
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ern  county.  In  1916  there  were  118  cheese  factories  and  18  creameries 
(butter  factories).  Though  few  of  the  cheese  factories  are  owned 
by  the  farmers,  the  milk  producers  are  nevertheless  commonly  paid 
on  the  basis  of  the  selling  price  of  the  cheese  rather  than  at  a  flat 
rate. 

In  the  sandy  areas,  notably  in  the  Plover  River  Valley,  potatoes 
are  the  chief  crop.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  main  potato-raising 
districts  of  the  State,  and  potato  fields  of  10  acres  or  more  are  com- 
mon. Yields  range  from  90  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  sometimes 
running  as  high  as  200  or  300  bushels  in  especially  good  years ;  but 
in  the  year  wlxen  the  survey  was  made  (1916)  the  potato  crop  was  an 
almost  total  failure.  Farmers  in  the  sandy  districts  also  raise  cucum- 
bers on  a  large  scale. 

Eoughly  speaking,  80  acres  is  the  standard  size  for  a  farm  in  this 
coimty ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  smallest  farm  on  which  it  is  considered 
that  a  family  can  live  with  reasonable  comfort.  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  80  acres  under  cultivation,  for  many  dairy  farmers  man- 
age remarkably  well  with  as  little  as  20  to  40  acres  cleared;  but  on 
a  "  forty "  a  farmer  feels  cramped  as  to  his  future  as  well  as  his 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  more  than  an  "  eighty  "  is 
on  the  way  to  prosperity;  farms  larger  than  a  quarter  section  (160 
acres)  are  unusual. 

Over  one-third  of  the  farms  visited  in  the  survey  were  from  80  to 
120  acres  in  size ;  and  the  1910  census  reported  the  largest  number — 
nearly  one-half  (43  per  cent) — of  the  farms  in  the  county  in  the 
group  of  from  50  to  100  acres.  That  the  comparatively  small  size  of 
the  farms  in  this  county  does  not  indicate  poverty  is  due  both  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  it  can  be 
intensively  cultivated  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared. 

Farm  ownership. 

Tenantry  is  not  a  problem  in  this  county,  for  tenants'  farms  were 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  at  the  last  censua  In  this  terri- 
tory it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  prospective  farmer  with  little  capi- 
tal to  become  a  landowner.  But  the  usual  road  to  that  goal  is  not 
through  renting  an  already  developed  farm  but  through  purchasing 
comparatively  cheap,  uncleared  land  under  a  mortgage  and  building 
up  its  value  through  the  farmer's  own  labor.  This  means  a  hard 
struggle  for  both  man  and  wife  in  the  early  years,  with  living  re- 
duced to  the  simplest  basis;  but  such  poverty  as  this  is  lightened  by 
the  hope  and  prospect  of  "  winning  out "  to  comfort  and  prosperity. 

Rural  density. 

Outside  the  city  and  the  incorporated  villages,  the  population  of 
the  county  in  1910  was  32,378.  Since  the  unincorporated  villages 
are  all  comparatively  small,  this  is  practicaUy  the  open-country 
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population  and  gives  a  rural  density  of  approximately  20  persons 
per  square  mile.  This  average  covers  large  variations  in  density  be- 
tween the  thickly  settled  and  the  sparsely  settled  districts.  Thirteen 
townships  had  25  or  more  inhabitants  per  square  mile;  1  of  these  is 
adjacent  to  the  city  and  2  contained  unincorporated  villages  of  some 
importance,  while  9  lie  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  county  in 
the  region  of  the  older  German  settlement  and  within  the  clay-soil 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  11  townships  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  had  less  than  15  inhabitants  per  square  mile ;  some  of  these 
are  situated  where  the  land  is  poor,  while  others  were  merely  unde- 
veloped. Certain  of  these  latter  districts  have  had  a  large  growth 
in  population  since  the  census  year. 

Nationality. 

The  great  majority  of  both  the  early  and  the  later  settlers  in  this 
county  were  German ;  and  over  at  least  three- fourths  of  its  area  the 
county  is  strongly  German  in  custom,  language,  and  habit  of  mind 
up  to  the  present  day.  There  are  a  few  Irish,  Bohemian,  Dutch,  and 
Norwegian  farmers  in  isolated  groups ;  and  in  the  southeastern  quar- 
ter of  the  county  there  are  two  important  Polish  communities.  The 
larger  of  these,  in  the  Plover  River  Valley,  originated  a  generation 
ago  as  an  offshoot  of  a  much  larger  Polish  settlement  farther  down 
the  river  in  the  next  county ;  this,  therefore,  is  a  well-established  com- 
munity. The  other  Polish  settlement  is  the  result  of  development 
during  the  past  few  years  by  a  land  company,  which  brought  com- 
paratively recent  immigrants  to  rough,  uncleared  land. 

According  to  the  1910  census,  the  population  of  the  county  (includ- 
ing the  one  city)  was  26  per  cent  native  whit«  of  native  parentage, 
52  per  cent  native  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  and  22  per  cent 
foreign  born.  For  the  whole  county  more  than  three-fourths  (78  per 
cent)  of  the  natives  of  foreign  parentage  had  both  parents  born  in 
Germany,  and  nearly  three- fourths  (72  per  cent)  of  the  foreign  bom 
hailed  from  Germany.  Of  course,  these  figures  include  the  Poles  of 
German  origin. 

The  foreign  element,  as  the  census  shows,  is  largely  American 
born ;  but  the  Germans  and  Poles  have  been  so  numerous  and  have 
segregated  themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  retained  and 
handed  down  their  foreign  characteristics.  So  markedly  foreign  is 
the  general  atmosphere  that  the  county  agricultural  extension 
teacher,  upon  being  asked  to  name  an  American  township,  replied: 
"  All  are  strongly  foreign.''  Another  indication  of  the  persistence 
of  foreign  influences  is  the  fact  that  not  only  half  of  all  the  foreign- 
born  mothers  visited  in  the  county  but  also  16  American-born  Polish 
mothers  and  2  American-bom  German  mothers  were  unable  to  speak 
English.    In  the  older  Polish  settlement,  though  the  majority  of 
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those  bom  in  the  United  States  can  speak  Engli^  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  those  who  can  not;  and  Polish  is  still  to  such  an  ex- 
tent the  language  of  the  family  and  the  church  that  commonly  chil- 
dren come  to  school  lacking  acquaintance  with  the  English  languageu 

Social  organizatioii. 

The  foreigners  among  the  farming  population  are  mainly  of 
peasant  origin.  Consequently,  side  by  side  with  the  advantages  of 
peasant  stock — strong  physique,  industry,  and  thrift — ^the  community 
has  the  disadvantage  of  the  peasantls  strong  attachment  to  his  an- 
cestral customs.  While  the  rural  illiteracy  rate  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census  was  not  excessive-— 2  per  cent  among  the  native  bom  and 
7  per  cent  among  the  foreign  born — ^the  farmers  in  the  strongly  for- 
eign townships  often  do  not  realize  the  value  for  their  children  of 
any  further  education  than  the  district  or  parochial  schools  can 
give.  As  might  be  expected^  the  mothers  in  these  communities  know 
nothing  of  modem  principles  of  hygiene.  Not  only  ancestral  farm- 
ing methods  but  also  ancestral  ways  of  feeding  a  baby  or  of  caring' 
for  a  woman  at  childbirth  are  considered  fully  satisfactory,  whilo 
"  newfangled  notions  "  are  viewed  with  suspicion  if  not  hostility. 

To  be  sure,  certain  districts  are  much  more  progressive  than  others ; 
in  general,  the  newer  communities  are  the  more  open  to  new  ideas. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  larger  villages  have  high  schools. 

Cooperative  production,  as  exemplified  by  the  cheese  f a<;tories  of 
the  southern  county,  has  not  found  favor  in  this  county.  In  the 
western  third  of  the  county  one  of  the  national  farmers'  associations 
is  well  organized  and  has  active  locals.  In  this  district  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  organizations  are  numerous  and  seem  to  be  thriv- 
ing; some  of  these  ship  and  market  cattle  for  their  members,  while 
others  are  engaged  mainly  in  handling  feed  and  flour.  There  are  a 
few  farmers'  cooperative  stores  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  a 
cooperative  packing  plant  at  the  county  seat. 

This  county,  in  its  organized  political  capacity,  has  made  certain 
provisions  to  meet  public-health  needs  that  are  in  advance  of  the 
average.  To  wit,  there  are  a  county  tuberculosis  sanitarium  and  a 
county  hospital.  The  latter  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  county 
almshouse,  but  is  under  separate  management.  It  was  primarily  in- 
tended for  cases  of  sickness  which  would  be  county  charges,  but 
sometimes  receives  pay  cases;  it  will  care  for  obstetrical  patients. 

The  county  also  has  at  the  county  seat  an  agricultural  school,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  county  and  in  part  by  the  State.  This  is  open 
to  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  the  district-school  course  and 
gives  instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  since  1902,  it  has  never 
had  a  large  patronage.    One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
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work  of  this  school  is  its  agricultural  extension  service — directed 
mainly  toward  the  improvement  of  live-stock  Inreed^,  through  the 
introduction  of  pure-bred  stock  and  the  formation  of  cow-testing 
associations.  The  extension  officer  working  under  the  school  prac- 
tically takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  county  agent« 

As  a  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  none  of  the  sodal-service 
agencies  of  the  county,  except  peiiuips  the  district  schools,  has  come 
into  helpful  contact  with  the  Polish  settlements. 

Means  of  eomramiieation. 

The  map  of  the  county  gives  the  appearance  of  ample  transporta- 
tion facilities,  for  the  county  is  served  by  three  main  railroads  and 
by  two  or  three  short  branch  roads.  Nevertheless,  9  of  the  40  town- 
ships in  the  county  have  no  railroad  within  their  borders,  and  parts 
of  other  townships  are  also  remote  from  any  railroad.  Because  of 
bad  roads,  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  and  with  other  parts 
of  the  county  is  seriously  hindered  and  curtailed  in  those  districts 
which  lack  railroad  communications. 

By  reason  of  the  location  of  the  railroads,  the  county  seat  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  central  and  most  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  county 
and  is  the  urban  center  for  this  area.  But  the  western  end,  as  well 
as  sections  along  the  northern  and  southern  borders,  are  more  ac- 
cessible to  cities  in  neighboring  counties,  and  their  interests  gravi- 
tate in  those  directions. 

Speaking  generally,  the  roads  of  iixe  county  are  poor.  Only  a  few 
stretches — 5  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  ^ — have  been  surfaced  with 
rock  or  graveL  Even  what  are  considered  the  main  roads,  though 
fairly  well  graded,  are  for  parts  of  the  year  almost  impassable — those 
on  clay  soil  in  wet  weather  and  those  on  sandy  soil  in  dry  weather. 
Some  of  the  minor  roads,  which  are  the  only  means  of  approach  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  farms,  are  so  rough  Hiat  the  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile at  any  season  is  practically  impossible,  and  even  wagon 
hauling  is  difficult  One  mother,  who  lived  7  miles  from  town  at  the 
very  end  of  such  a  road,  exclaimed,  when  told  that  the  Government 
was  working  for  the  good  of  the  children :  "  Well,  tell  them  to  fix  a 
road  through  this  section  so  that  our  children  can  go  to  school ;  it's 
only  a  little  time  of  the  year  that  they  can  possibly  get  through  the 
swamp  and  forest.^ 

Large  areas  were  still  without  mail  delivery  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  notwithstanding  the  81  rural  routes  then  in  operation.  In 
the  more  inaccessible  half  of  one  of  the  townships  included  in  the 
survey,  about  40  families  had  no  delivery  service ;  some  of  these  had 
to  send  as  far  as  12  miles  for  their  maiL 


^  PoUlc  BmmI  Mlleftge  and  Reremiea  of  tbe  Cevtrat  MonnUlB,  and  Pmdfle  SUtea,  1914. 
U,  a.  Dept  of  A«rlcaltsEe  BuUetls  No.  SSSu 
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Along  the  western  border,  telephone  lines  cover  the  settled  dis- 
tricts reasonably  well  and  most  of  the  homes  have  telephones;  but 
in  the  central  and  eastern  sections,  the  lines  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach 
any  great  distance  back  from  the  railroa.ds  and  villages,  or  they  serve 
only  one  important  customer  in  a  district — such  as  a  creamery,  saloon, 
or  land  office — cleaving  many  farms  miles  away  from  any  telephone. 
Only  20  of  280  country  families  visited  in  these  districts  reported  a 
telephone  in  the  house;  while  120  were  2  miles  or  more  from  a  tele- 
phone; and  40,  5  miles  or  more.  In  one  township,  a  third  of  the 
families  had  to  send  at  least  5  miles  to  reach  a  telephone,  and  in  an- 
other the  situation  was  nearly  as  bad. 

This  lack  of  telephone  facilities  is  keenly  felt  by  many  families 
in  these  isolated  neighborhoods;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  farmers 
and  the  company  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  lines  should  be  built  and  telephones  installed. 

Industries. 

Aside  from  farming,  the  chief  industries  of  this  district  are  still 
those  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  wood.  There  are  still  some  log- 
ging camps  in  the  county,  though  most  of  the  timber  now  marketed 
is  brought  in  by  the  farmers  from  their  own  land.  Sawmills  provid- 
ing  lumber  for  local  use  are  fairly  common ;  and  in  the  city  th^re  are 
large  saw  and  planing  mills  and  woodworking  factories  of  various 
kinds.  Away  from  the  city,  along  the  Wisconsin  River,  are  three 
large  paper  mills,  each  with  its  mill  village  or  settlement;  these  con- 
sume such  quantities  of  pulp  wood  that  they  must  send  outside  the 
county  for  much  of  their  raw  material.  A  tannery  provides  a  market 
for  hemlock  bark. 

In  the  north-central  part  of  the  county,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
there  are  quarries  which  are  said  to  produce  an  unusually  good  qual- 
ity of  granite.  But  they  are  a  comparatively  unimportant  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  countryside,  for  they  employ  only  a  small  number  of 
men. 

SELECTED  TOWNSHIPS. 

In  the  northern  county,  the  survey  covered  7  townships  and  the  6 
villages  lying  therein.  Th^se  were  selected  primarily  with  a  view  to 
representing  both  the  districts  where  midwives  are  employed  and 
those  where  they  are  not.  Preliminary  information,  furnished  by 
the  State  board  of  health  or  obtained  from  local  sources,  indicated 
certain  townships  in  which  at  least  half  the  births  were  attended  by 
others  than  physicians.  From  this  list  4  townships  were  chosen  in 
which  both  the  number  of  births  and  the  proportion  of  midwife  cases 
were  large,  and  in  which  other  conditions  were  varied.  These  town- 
ships happened  to  lie  in  the  central  part  of  the  county.   Therefore,  the 
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3  other  townships,  in  which  practically  all  the  births  were  attended 
by  physicians,  were  selected,  2  from  the  western  border  and  1  from 
the  eastern  border,  in  order  to  cover  as  far  as  possible  the  different 
sections  of  the  county. 

Four  of  the  selected  townships  are  strongly  German ;  one  is  almost 
exclusively  Polish ;  one  about  half  German  and  half  Polish ;  and  one 
of  mixed  nationalities — ^Norwegian,  German,  Polish,  and  American. 
One  of  the  important  Polish  settlements  and  half  the  other  were 
included ;  thus  the  Polish  element  was  represented  out  of  proportion 
to  its  importance  in  the  county  as  a  whole. 

Two  of  the  German  townships  belong  in  the  older  and  compara- 
tively well-developed  districts,  though  in  each  there  are  sections 
where  conditions  are  still  primitive.  One  of  these  is  counted  among 
the  most  progressive  communities  in  the  county,  the  other  among  the 
most  conservative.  The  other  two  are  in  tne  main  more  recently 
settled,  with  large  areas  of  wild  land. 

The  viUages  comprised  five  which  are  rural  community  centers, 

and  one  paper-mill  town  which  had  practically  no  organic  relation 

to  the  countryside.    In  this  latter  village  were  found  a  number  of 

Polish  mill  hands,  though  the  township  in  which  it  lies  is  German. 

A  second  paper  mill  is  located  within  one  of  the  townships  covered, 

and  many  of  its  operatives  live  near  by ;  but  there  is  nothing  which 

could  be  called  a  village.    Two  of  the  villages  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 

county  line;  consequently,  only  part  of  each  was  covered  in  the 

survey. 

FAMILIES  INCLUDED   IN  THE  SURVEY. 

The  large  majority  of  the  453  families  visited  in  the  northern 
county  lived  in  the  open  country;  less  than  one-fifth  (87)  were 
villagers. 

Nationality. 

In  the  northern  county  live  large  groups  of  persons  of  German 
and  Polish  nationality,  who,  even  when  bom  in  the  United  States, 
are  practically  unassimilated.  They  have  retained  to  such  an  extent 
the  customs  and  language  of  the  German  and  Pole,  respectively,  that 
it  was  thought  best,  in  order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  this  community,  tp  group  them  according  to  their  na- 
tionality rather  than  according  to  their  country  of  birth.^  The  par- 
ents in  the  families  visited  have  been  classified  in  four  nationality 
groups : 

1.  The  native-born  fathers  and  mothers  of  native  parentage  on 
both  sides,  who  for  the  sake  of  brevity  are  referred  to  as  the  Amer- 
ican group. 

^  The  term  "  nationality  "  Is  thus  ased  to  designate  a  racial  group  Inheriting  common 
customs  and  a  common  language — Its  meaning  In  discussions  of  problems  of  Immigration. 
In  this  seDse  it  has  no  implications  in  regard  to  allegiance  or  cltizenshipw 
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2.  The  German  group,  oomprisiBg  those  of  German  ^  nationality  ** 
bom  abroad  together  with  those  bom  in  the  United  States  whose 
fathers  were  foreign-bom  Germans  (the  mothera  of  this  group  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  German  mothers) . 

3.  The  Polish  group,  consisting  similarly  of  foreign-bom  Poles 
and  of  those  bom  in  tiie  United  States  whose  fathers  were  f oreiipi- 
bom  Poles  (the  mothers  of  this  group  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Polish  mothers). 

4.  The  ''  miscellaneous  and  other  foreign  "  group,  oonsisting  of  all 
others  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  The  last 
tliree  groups  are  combined  into — 

5.  The  "  foreign ''  group/  Where  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate 
those  bom  in  Germany  or  Poland  or  abroad  from  those  included  in 
the  "  nationality  "  or  "  foreign  "  groups,  the  former  are  specifically 
designated  as  bom  in  Germany,  bom  in  Poland,  or  foreign  bom. 

Among  the  898  parents  whose  nationality  was  reported,  162  (18 
per  cent)  were  natives  of  native  parentage  on  both  sides  (the  Ameri- 
can group) ;  359  (40  per  cent)  were  of  German  birth  or  parentage 
(the  German  group),  of  whom  only  72  were  of  foreign  birth;  273 
(30  per  cent)  were  of  Polish  birth  or  parentage  (the  Polish  group) , 
of  whom  167  were  foreign  bom;  the  miscellaneous  group  consisted 
of  104  persons,  of  whom  29  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  foreign  bom 
of  all  nationalities,  therefore,  formed  a  little  less  than  one-third 
(30  per  cent)  of  the  whole  group,  while  the  native  parents  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage  made  up  over  half  the  total  (62  per  cent). 

As  the  figures  show,  the  German  was  the  largest  group ;  it  was  in 
the  majority  in  three  townships  and  one  village  and  formed  the 
largest  nationality  group  in  another  township  and  village.  Even 
these  proportions  understate  the  importance  of  the  Grerman  element 
in  the  county  as  a  whole,  because  while  both  the  main  Polish 
settlements  were  included  in  the  survey,  it  was  impossible  to  cover 
more  than  a  sample  of  the  German  districts.  Four-fifths  of  the 
German  parents  visited  were  bom  in  the  United  States. 

The  Polish  group  formed  the  majority  in  the  two  townships  in 
which  lie  the  two  large  Polish  settlements;  in  one  of  these  prac- 
tically all  the  Polish  parents  were  foreign  bom,  while  in  the  other 
most  of  them  had  been  bom  in  the  United  States.  In  this  latter  com- 
munity, where  all  but  3  out  of  53  families  visited  were  Polish,  17 
native  Polish  mothers  were  encountered  who  were  unable  to  speak 

^On  the  schedule  the  nationality  of  each  of  the  grandfathers  of  the  baby  was  neordad. 
Since  in  nearly  all  families  both  grandparents  on  either  side  were  of  tbA  same  nstionaltty, 
the  nationality  of  the  grandfather  given  on  this  record  was  usually  that  of  the  grand- 
mother ;  eren  when  the  grandfather  wan  foreign  bom  and  the  grandmother  natlTe  she  was 
practically  always  of  the  same  nationality  as  her  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  when  tbm 
grandfather  was  native  but  the  grandmother  foreign  born,  the  specific  foreign  nationality 
was  not  recorded ;  such  cases  have  been  included  of  necessity  in  the  miscellaneous  group. 
They  embraced  only  2  fathers  and  9  mothers  out  of  the  006  parents  included  in  this  study. 
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English.  The  husband  of  one  of  these  women,  himself  foreign  born 
but  with  a  good  command  of  English,  told  the  agents  that  he  would 
like  to  move  away  from  that  district  in  order  that  his  wife  might 
learn  English.  Ifl^early  all — 52  out  of  58 — ^the  foreign-born  women 
in  this  county  who  were  unable  to  speak  English  were  Fole& 

Among  the  mothers  visited  in  the  northern  county  the  illiteracy 
rate  was  much  higher  than  in  the  census  figures — 5.4  per  cent  for 
the  native  bom  instead  of  1.6  per  cent  and  26.7  per  cent  among  the 
foreign  bom  instead  of  6.8  per  cent.  These  high  rates  are  largely 
chargeable  to  the  Polish  women,  for  while  only  1  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  of  native  parentage  were  illiterate,  and  only  4  per  cent  of 
the  German  mothers,  28  (36  per  cent)  of  the  78  foreign-born  Polish 
mothers  and  12  (21  per  cent)  of  58  bom  in  the  United  States  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language^ 

Father's  eceiiiiatioib 

As  was  to  be  expected,  nine-tenths  of  the  fathers  living  in  the 
country  were  engaged  in  farming.  Nearly  all  these  were  farmers 
on  their  own  account;  only  7  farm  laborers  and  2  farm  managers 
were  included.  Eighteen  of  the  nonfarmers  were  paper-mill  men, 
most  of  whom  lived  in  a  group  in  the  country  near  a  large  paper 
mill;  5  fathers  were  cheese  makers;  8  worked  in  the  quarries,  4  in 
the  building  trades,  and  2  at  lumbering. 

In  this  county,  a  large  proportion — between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third — of  the  farmers  found  it  necessary  to  eke  out  their  incomes  by 
some  kind  of  supplementary  work,  as  loggers  or  woodcutters,  masons 
or  carpenters,  saw-mill  or  paper-mill  hands,  or  farm  laborers.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  Poles  in  the  new  settlement;  since  most 
of  them  had  for  the  basis  of  their  farming  operations  only  20,  30, 
or  40  acres  of  practically  uncleared  land,  inevitably  almost  everyone 
resorted  to  day  labor  of  some  kind.  A  number  of  them  walked  daily 
6  miles  or  more  to  the  nearest  paper  mill. 

Tlie  fathers  living  in  the  viUages  represented  a  greater  diversity 
of  occupations — ^masons,  carpenters  and  builders,  blacksmiths  and 
other  mechanics,  storekeepers,  saloon  keepers,  bankers,  laborers, 
teamsters,  etc.  The  largest  group  (27)  was  made  up  of  the  paper- 
mill  hands.    A  few  farmers  and  farm  laborers  lived  in  the  villages. 

Land  ienare. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  fathers  included  in  the  survey  were  tenants. 
This  is  much  larger  than  the  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  ten- 
ants given  in  the  census  reports;  to  wit,  8.5  per  cent.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  tenants  was  actu* 
ally  greater  in  the  selected  townships  than  in  the  county  at  large. 

To  some  extent  the  apparent  difference  between  the  two  figures 
may  be  due  to  an  actual  increase  in  tenantry  since  the  census  date; 
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but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  chief  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  older  farmers,  who  are  more  apt  than  the  younger  men 
to  be  landowners,  are  as  a  rule  not  in  the  count  when  the  fathers  of 
young  babies  are  enumerated. 

More  than  half  the  landowning  fathers  were  carrying  mortgages 
on  their  farms  and  many  were  newcomers,  struggling  through  the 
early  stages  of  land  clearing.  Therefore  it  is  entirely  natural  that 
in  many  of  these  families  as  well  as  in  the  tenant  families  expendi- 
tures were  carefully  pruned  down  to  what  was  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

MATERNITY   CARE. 

Childbearing  is  an  experience  which  comes  often  to  these  country 
mothers.  Thirty-three  of  those  interviewed  had  borne  children 
twice  within  the  two-year  period  of  the  survey ;  nearly  two-thirds  (65 
per  cent)  of  those  who  had  been  married  at  least  two  years  had 
borne  a  child  or  had  had  a  miscarriage  more  than  once  on  the  aver- 
age in  every  two  years  of  their  married  lives.  For  42  of  them,  this 
meant  10  or  more  pregnancies.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  high 
birth  rate  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  county — 30  per  1,000  popula- 
tion in  1914  and  1915,^  For  such  mothers,  injuries  from  overwork 
or  neglected  complications  are  all  the  more  menacing,  because  their 
effects  become  cumulative. 

Availability  of  physicians. 

The  American  Medical  Association  directory  for  1916  lists  48 
physicians  in  this  county,  the  majority  of  them  located  at  the  county 
seat.  This  means  one  doctor  to  about  every  1,300  inhabitants,  which 
is  nearly  twice  as  large  a  number  of  persons  per  physician  as  the 
average  for  the  United  States  (691  *). 

Most  of  the  villages  had  resident  physicians  at  the  time  of  the 
survey;  but  five,  including  one  place  of  between  400  and  500  in- 
habitants, had  none.  This  latter  was  included  in  the  survey;  a 
doctor  from  the  city  held  office  hours  there  twice  a  week ;  but  when- 
ever he  was  needed  in  an  emergency  he  ordinarily  had  to  come  7 
miles  by  road.  There  are  large  areas  where  a  country  family  may  be 
from  10  to  15  miles  from  a  doctor.  It  is  in  exactly  these  sections 
that  the  roads  are  roughest  and  most  apt  to  be  in  bad  condition,  and 
that  often  there  is  no  direct  road  to  the  nearest  doctor.  *  Some  of 
these  neighborhoods  which  are  practically  isolated  from  medical 
service  were  included  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  survey.  Sixty- 
six  of  the  395  confinement  cases  in  the  open  country  occurred  in 
families  living  10  miles  or  more  from  a  doctor;  for  only  8  of  these 

>  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin,  1916,  pp.  816  and  SIS. 
■  American  Medical  Association  Bulletin,  Jan.  15,  1917,  p.  09. 
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cases  was  a  doctor  secured.  And  in  this  county,  outside  the  vil- 
lages where  there  was  a  resident  doctor,  only  two-fifths  of  the  fami- 
lies were  living  within  5  miles  of  a  physician's  headquarters. 

How  serious  may  be  the  delay  in  getting  a  doctor  when  an  emer- 
gency arises  was  shown  by  a  tragic  experience  of  one  of  those  coun- 
try families,  that  lived  12  miles  from  a  doctor  and  6  miles  from  a 
telephone  in  an  isolated  district  of  rough  roads.  One  evening  in  the 
winter,  when  the  snow  was  deep,  the  6-year-old  child  had  a  nose- 
bleed which  could  not  be  stopped.  At  midnight  the  doctor  was  sent 
for,  but  he  lost  his  way  in  the  night,  had  to  go  back  to  town,  and  did 
not  reach  the  home  until  8  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  bleeding  had 
continued  all  the  while,  with  the  result  that  the  child  died  just  after 
the  doctor  arrived.  This  family — ^which  had  seven  other  children — ■ 
"  never  had  a  doctor  in  the  house  "  except  this  one  time. 

Attendant  at  birth. 

Before  the  survey  was  begun  it  was  known  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  births  in  the  county  were  attended  by  midwives.  The  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  true  proportion  was  even  larger  than  the 
official  figures  indicated,  because  many  births  attended  by  midwives 
were  either  not  registered  or  registered  imder  the  father's  name  as 
informant.  As  has  been  explained,  four  of  the  seven  townships,  with 
the  three  villages  therein,  included  in  the  study  were  chosen  because 
maternity  care  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  midwives.  In  these 
townships  and  villages  50  per  cent  of  the  335  confinements  for  which 
records  were  secured  were  attended  by  midwives,  while  8  per  cent 
had  no  professional  attendant.  In  one  Polish  township,  only  5  out 
of  59  confinements  were  attended  by  physicians.  In  the  other  dis- 
tricts, where  midwives  were  practically  unknown,  of  151  confine- 
ments 139  were  physicians'  cases;  3  had  no  regular  attendant;  and 
only  9  were  attended  by  midwives  (8  of  these  in  one  township). 
The  proportions  for  all  districts  together  were:  Physicians,  58  per 
cent ;  midwife,  36  per  cent ;  other  attendant  or  none,  6  per  cent. 

Of  the  28  mothers  who  had  no  professional  attendant  at  confine- 
ment during  the  survey  period  (2  of  them  twice  during  the  2  years), 
22  belonged  to  the  Polish  group,  2  were  foreign-born  German,  and  1 
was  Indian.  Twenty  of  these  confinements  were  attended  by  a 
neighbor,  four  by  the  father,  three  by  the  grandmother,  one  by  an 
aunt;  and  two  mothers — one  of  whom  was  herself  a  midwife— de- 
livered themselves,  as  they  had  done  at  six  and  seven  previous  con- 
finements. None  of  this  group  of  mothers  was  giving  birth  to  her 
first  baby  and  half  had  managed  with  similar  informal  assistance  at 
previous  births.  Among  the  other  half  who  had  had  either  a  phy- 
sician or  a  midwife  at  each  previous  confinement,  not  a  single  one 
had  had  a  physician  each  time.    Five  mothers,  including  the  Indian, 
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had  never  had  either  a  doctor  or  a  midwife  present  at  confinemeiit; 
one  of  these  had  borne  11  children,  one  8>  one  7,  one  6,  and  one  3. 

Such  a  situation  comes  about  sometimes  without  anj  particular 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  as  ^own  in  the  case  of  (me  Polish 
family  living  at  the  end  of  an  almost  impassable  road.  The  father 
stated  that  tiiere  was  never  time  to  go  for  help  because  his  wife  was 
usually  in  labor  less  than  an  hour;  consequently  he  always  tied  the 
cord  and  cared  for  the  mother.  Several  mothers  in  the  group  re- 
ported labor  of  less  than  an  hour's  duration ;  as  one  expressed  it,  the 
baby  '^  came  alone,"  or  as  the  Polish  women  say,  ^  it  was  bom  in  two 
pains,"  with  the  consequence  that  ^^  there  was  no  one  on  hand  but  a 
neighbor,"  and  sometimes  even  the  neighbor  was  late.  With  the  ma- 
jority, however,  there  was  doubtless  an  element  of  deliberate  intent 
in  the  situation,  even  if  unacknowledged.  Among  the  Poles  espe- 
cially the  opinion  is  not  uncommon  that  a  mother  should  be  able 
practically  to  deliver  herself,  and  that  a  physician  is  not  only  super- 
fluous but  even  undesirable.  One  father  stated  vehemently:  "I 
would  not  let  a  doctor  come  near  my  wife."  His  wi/e,  who  had  borne 
eight  children,  said  that  she  always  delivered  herself,  cut  Uie  cord, 
and  washed  the  baby  before  going  to  bed,  calling  only  upon  a  neigh- 
bor or  her  husband  to  hand  her  supplies.  That  such  a  practice  can 
not  be  counted  upon  for  safety  even  when  everything  has  repeatedly 
gone  well  is  exemplified  by  the  experience  of  this  same  mother.  At 
her  ninth  confinement,  which  followed  almost  immediately  after  the 
agent's  visit,  spontaneous  delivery  was  impossible  because  of  a  face 
presentation ;  after  she  had  been  in  labor  three  days,  the  doctor  had  to 
be  summoned  to  turn  the  child. 

One  of  these  women,  who  had  lived  all  her  married  life  within  2 
miles  of  a  doctor,  had  tried  all  kinds  of -obstetrical  care  in  the  course 
of  her  20  years'  experience.  She  had  had  3  miscarriages  and  had  borne 
15  children.  Two  of  the  children  were  stillborn ;  both  these  births — 
instrumental  deliveries  following  protracted  labor — ^were  attended 
by  physicians.  Two  other  children  had  died  before  they  were  a  day 
old,  and  a  third  at  8  days;  all  these  were  delivered  by  physicians, 
in  one  case  after  2  days'  labor.  Of  the  10  living  children,  4  were 
delivered  by  a  doctor,  2  by  a  midwife,  1  by  a  neighbor,  and  8  by  the 
father.  Two  of  the  babies  (including  the  last),  who  were  ushered 
into  the  world  by  their  father,  were  born  after  very  brief  labors. 

In  the  cases  of  23  mothers  who  are  counted  as  physicians'  patients, 
the  doctor  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  birth  had  occurred,  some- 
times only  a  few  minutes  late  but  occasionally  as  much  as  two  hours. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  these  doctors  had  to  come  5  miles  or  more, 
sometimes  over  bad  roads;  only  one  of  these  births  (a  protracted 
labor  which  suddenly  terminated  while  the  doctor  was  away)  oo- 
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curred  Ib  the  doctor's  home  town.  Moet  often,  some  neighbor  or  rela- 
tive who  was  present  tied  the  cord  and  attended  to  the  baby ;  but  in  a 
few  instances  this  was  left  for  the  doctor*  One  mother  reported  that 
her  baby  '^  just  kid  till  the  doctor  came  ^*  and  apparently  suffered  no 
harm  by  the  two  hours'  wait.  Usually  the  doctor  examined  the 
mother  and  baby  after  he  arrived ;  thus  the  mother  was  to  that  extent 
protected  from  complicationa  Occasionally,  however,  a  story  was 
told  of  a  doctor  who  came  late  and  neither  looked  at  the  baby  nor 
examined  the  mother. 

In  some  instances  the  attendant  midwife  also  failed  to  reach  her 
patient  on  time.  Naturally  this  happens  less  often  in  a  midwife^s 
practice,  both  because  she  ia  apt  to  be  closer  at  hand  than  the  doctor 
and  also  because  she  seldom  has  other  patients  to  delay  her. 

Hospital  confinements. 

In  the  northern  county  there  are  two  general  hospitals  at  the 
county  seat,  one  of  60  and  one  of  24  beds.  These  and  the  county  hos- 
pital are  available  for  obstetrical  work ;  a  large  hospital  just  outside 
the  county  line  is  easily  accessible  to  the  people  along  the  western 
border.  At  the  worst,  in  order  to  reach  one  of  these  hospitals,  a 
railroad  journey  of  several  hours  might  be  necessary  for  the  people 
near  the  eastern  border,  since  the  connections  are  poor;  and  in  the 
isolated  districts  it  might  take  two  hours  or  more  if  the  roads  were 
bad,  to  reach  the  railroad. 

In  spite  of  facilities  near  at  hand,  the  only  mother  included  in  the 
survey  who  was  confined  in  a  hospital  went  to  Milwaukee — ^not  as  an 
emergency  measure  but  as  an  insurance  against  possible  difficulties. 
However,  hers  was>a  notable  exception  to  the  general  attitude  on  this 
subject.  By  most  families  in  the  county  the  idea  of  going  to  a  hos- 
pital for  confinement  would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  preposter- 
ous; certainly  it  is  almost  never  done. 

Obstetrical  service  by  physicians. 

The  usse  of  obstetrical  forceps  was  much  more  frequent  in  this 
county  than  it  was  found  to  be  in  the  Kansas  survey.  In  10  per  cent 
(48  cases)  of  all  the  deliveries  included  in  the  survey  instruments 
were  used,  instead  of  in  less  than  5  per  cent  as  in  Kansas;  this  was  17 
per  cent  of  the  confinements  attended  by  physicians  in  the  selected 
districts.  Twenty-one  of  these  forty-eight  cases  were  first  births, 
seven  were  stillbirths,  and  one  child  died  within  the  first  few  hours. 
No  physician  used  the  forceps  in  any  large  number  of  cases;  but  if 
the  doctors  who  had  the  most  cases  in  the  area  of  the  survey  (at  least 
10  cases  each)  are  grouped  according  to  their  use  of  instruments,  it 
develops  that  out  of  86  births  attended  by  one  group  only  5  were  in- 
strumental, while  among  49  attended  by  another  group,  13  (over  one- 
fourth)  were  forceps  cases. 
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One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  rural  obstetrical  practice  is  the 
matter  of  waiting  for  normal  dilatation.  A  physician  in  general 
practice  may  have  other  patients  critically  ill  or  may  have  other  im- 
pending obstetrical  cases ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  go  miles 
into  the  country,  many  times  entirely  away  from  a  telephone,  and  to 
wait  10  or  15  hours  or  more  for  nature  to  take  her  course.  The 
saving  of  time  effected  by  the  use  of  instruments  is  a  great  temptaticiL 

The  large  majority  of  the  lacerations  recognized  by  the  mothers 
had  been  repaired,  though  in  a  couple  of  cases  the  operation  had 
been  unsuccessful.  But  four  mothers  reported  what  they  considered 
severe  lacerations  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  attending  physi- 
cian. A  few  other  mothers  felt  strongly  that  they  had  suffered  from 
the  doctor's  carelessness  at  the  time  of  confinement 

Nearly  half  the  coimtry  mothers  attended  at  confijaement  by  a 
physician  were  never  revisited  after  the  baby  was  bom,  and  only 
one-fifth  received  more  than  one  subsequent  visit.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  same  situation  as  that  found  in  the  lowland  county  in 
North  Carolina,  but  somewhat  worse  than  in  western  Kansas  or  in 
the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin  (see  p.  63).  Evidently  the  vital 
importance  of  postnatal  supervision  is  not  recognized  in  any  of 
these  country  districts.  Since  postnatal  visits  far  out  in  the  country 
are  difficult  for  a  busy  doctor  to  make,  as  well  as  expensive  for  the 
family,  there  is  every  incentive  to  take  for  granted  the  safe  progress 
of  mother  and  baby ;  but  this  is  doubly  dangerous  in  districts  where 
even  telephone  messages  are  hard  for  the  family  to  send.  That  the 
lack  of  "  after  care  "  is  not  due  wholly  to  inaccessibility  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  out  of  35  mothers  attended  by  physicians  in  villages 
where  there  was  a  resident  doctor,  7  (one-fifth)  received  no  postnatal 
visits  and  10  received  only  1. 

Midwives. 

The  midwife  is  a  factor  definitely  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  study 
of  maternity  care  in  this  county.  As  has  been  mentioned,  a  large 
proportion  of  births  in  certain  communities  were  attended  by  mid- 
wives;  in  all,  records  were  secured  for  175  midwives'  confinement 
cases.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  problem,  it  was  decided  to 
secure  directly  from  these  women  certain  additional  facts  about 
their  training  and  methods. 

In  classifying  the  attendant  at  birth,  any  woman  who  was  con- 
sidered by  the  neighborhood  competent  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
delivering  a  child  and  was  engaged  for  that  purpose  was  counted  as 
a  midwife.  Twenty-four  women  were  so  classified;  some  of  these 
attended  only  one  or  two  of  the  births  included  in  the  survey,  but 
all  had  had  considerable  experience  and  were  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  neighborhood's  resources  in  providing  for  childbirth.  Of  the 
24  midwives  included  in  the  list,  6  had  each  delivered  10  or  more 
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children  for  whom  schedules  were  secured,  while  2  — 1  German  and  1 
Polish — delivered  each  more  than  30.  A  number  had  a  much  larger 
clientele  than  the  schedules  indicated,  even  during  the  survey  period, 
because  they  practiced  outside  the  territory  covered  by  the  survey. 

As  thus  used  the  term  "  midwife  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  train- 
ing or  legal  status.  Of  14  midwives  concerning  whom  the  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  only  2  had  attended  a  training  school  of  any  kind, 
though  several  had  been  taught  by  physicians  and  worked  under 
their  supervision;  and  only  2  out  of  the  whole  list  of  24  held  an 
official  certificate  entitling  them  to  practice. 

The  Wisconsin  law  provides  that  no  midwife  may  practice  for  pay 
without  a  certificate  of  registration,  issued  by  the  State  board  of 
medical  examiners;  the  requisites  for  such  certificates  are  (1)  pre- 
senting a  diploma  from  a  reputable  accredited  school  of  midwifery, 
together  with  evidence  of  good  character,  and  (2)  passing  an  ex- 
amination given  by  the  board.*  In  Wisconsin  there  is  no  school  of 
midwifery  known  to  the  authorities;  consequently  only  women 
trained  outside  the  State  can  qualify  for  the  examination. 

Only  two  of  the  women  who  were  found  to  be  acting  as  midwives 
were  reported  by  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners  as  registered. 
These  were  both  professional  midwives  living  in  the  city  and  taking 
occasional  cases  in  the  country;  the  two  attended  only  3  out  of  the 
175  widwife  cases  included  in  the  survey.  It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  women  living  in  isolated  neighborhoods  and  attending  perhaps 
only  two  or  three  confinements  a  year,  should  not  trouble  to  secure 
certificates.  But  that  midwives  with  large  practices  should  fail 
to  do  so  is  a  more  serious  matter.  From  the  midwife's  point  of 
view,  there  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  woman,  with  a  large 
practice  and  good  training,  was  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  a  State 
certificate,  considering  her  diploma  all  sufficient.  Others  knew  that 
they  were  debarred  because  they  had  no  diplomas  to  present,  having 
never  attended  a  school.  Yet  others  feared  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
going  to  Milwaukee  or  Madison  for  the  examination ;  to  poor,  illiter- 
ate Polish  women  who  could  not  speak  English  such  a  prospect  natu- 
rally seemed  appalling.  And  though  most  of  these  women  were  aware 
that  a  "  license "  was  required — and  were  therefore  chary  of  ad- 
mitting that  they  received  pay  for  their  services— they  had  practiced 
unmolested  for  so  long  that  they  felt  under  no  necessity  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Certain  of  these  unregistered  midwives  had  filled  out 
birth  certificates  in  their  own  names  for  years. 

In  part,  the  employment  of  midwives  seems  to  have  been  a 
natural — almost  an  inevitable — ^result  of  the  isolation  of  many  of  the 
early  settlements  and  of  many  neighborhoods  at  the  present  day, 

^  statutes  1017,  sees.  1435b,  143Gf-12,  and  1436f-13. 
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making  it  expensive  and  often  practically  impossible  to  secure  a 
doctor^  Under  such  circumstances  it  frequently  happens  that  one  of 
the  neighbor  women  who  are  called  upon  to  help  in  emei^encies  de- 
velops special  skill  in  such  work  and  soon  finds  herself  more  and 
more  drafted  into  service.  In  these  oommunities  the  women  are 
often  in  labor  only  a  short  time — a  few  hours  at  most — and  deliveries 
usually  proceed  without  difliculty.  If  thrifty  pioneers  have  once 
had  the  experience  of  paj'ing  the  hill  of  a  physician  who  ar- 
rived too  late  to  be  of  any  service — at  least  so  it  appears  to  thera — 
they  are  apt  to  choose  a  neighboring  midwife  for  the  next  occasion. 
When  to  such  conditions  oome  settlers  like  the  Germans  and  Poles, 
who  have  been  accustcuned  to  the  -services  of  midwives  in  "  the  old 
country  "  and  prefer  them  to  physicians,  midwifery  is  likely  to  be- 
come an  established  institution. 

A  few  of  the  midwives  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  survey 
made  tiieir  living  hy  the  practice  of  midwifery,  but  the  nmjority 
"  went  out "  mainly  as  an  ac<;ommodation  to  their  neighbors.  They 
were  farmers'  wives,  living  in  sparsely  settled  districts  where  there 
would  not  be  enough  obstetrical  cases  to  support  a  professional  mid- 
wife. .  Some  who  had  previously  been  in  active  practice  would  have 
preferred  to  give  up  such  strenuous  work  as  they  grew  older;  only, 
as  one  elderly  Polish  woman  said,  'Mf  I  go  iK>t,  what  becomes  of 
the  women?" 

Half  the  midwives  weire  Polish  women  practicing  in  Polish  settle- 
ments ;  nearly  all  the  rest  were  Grerman.  Midwives  attended  31  per 
cent  of  the  confinements  of  German  mothers  and  -61  per  cent  of  those 
©f  Polish  mothers,  while  only  16  per  cent  of  the  births  to  American 
mothers  of  native  parentage  were  in  the  hands  of  midwives.  Polish 
in:miigration  is  so  reoent  as  compared  with  the  German,  and  the 
Polish  people  have  mingled  with  other  nationalities  so  much  less 
even  than  the  Germans,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Polish 
women  have  clung  more  tenaciously  than  the  German  to  the  old- 
world  custom  of  employing  midwives.  From  all  accounts  it  seems 
probable  that  the  midwife  was  as  commonly  employed  in  the  German 
settlements  a  generation  ago  as  she  is  to^ay  in  the  Polish  settle- 
ments. The  really  surprising  fact  is  that  Polish  mothers  bom  in 
America  employed  midwives  much  more  and  physicians  much  less 
than  did  the  immigrants,  thou^  they  were  Jess  likely  to  go  without 
any  attendant.  Why  this  should  be  is  not  clean  Inaccessibility  of 
physicians  could  not  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference,  for 
they  were  about  equally  inaccessible  to  the  two  ehief  settlements. 
Several  of  the  foreign-bom  Polish  women  who  employed  a  physi- 
cian had  to  have  a  version  or  an  instrumental  delivery  performed; 
others  had  had  difficulties  at  previous  oonfineme^s  whk^  made  them 
anticipate  the  necessity  for  a  doctor. 
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As  a  general  proposition  there  is  no  question  that  the  difficiilty  of 
securing  a  doctor  is  one  of  the  important  factors  leading  to  the  em- 
ployment of  midwives  in  the  country  districts.  In  most  of  the  com- 
munities studied  the  midwife  was  a  neighbor  of  her  patrons  and  was 
employed  in  preference  to  doctors  who  were  a  long  distance  away. 
Taking  all  the  selected  districts  together,  three-quarters  of  the  mid- 
wives'  patients  were  5  miles  or  more  from  a  doctor,  while  three-fifths 
of  the  doctors'  cases  lived  within  5  miles.  Where  there  was  no  doc- 
tor within  10  miles,  a  midwife  was  employed  in  three-fourths  of  the 
confinements  and  in  another  one-ninth  there  was  no  regular  at- 
tendant. But  in  the  country  where  there  was  a  physician  within  5 
miles,  a  midwife  was  employed  for  only  one-eighth  of  the  con- 
finements. 

The  greater  convenience  of  securing  a  midwife  in  isolated  nei^- 
borhoods  does  not  explain  tlie  whole  situation  in  the  coimty,  how- 
ever, for  a  midwife  was  employed  in  over  one-third  of  the  village 
cases  where  there  was  a  doctor  in  the  same  villnge.  One  of  the  Grer- 
man  midwives  living  in  the  city  told  the  agents  that  ^e  had  some- 
times driven  as  far  as  30  or  40  miles  oat  into  the  country  to  care  for 
women  at  childbirth.  And  in  one  of  the  German  districts  included  in 
the  survey  the  midwife,  who  dejpends  upon  her  work  for  her  liveli- 
hood, lived  in  the  village  where  there  were  three  doctors  and  was 
called  upon  both  in  the  village  and  in  all  the  surrounding  town- 
ships in  preference  to  these  doctors.  She  had  practiced  In  that 
neighborhood  for  20  years.  In  the  village  she  attended  two-thirds  of 
the  births  scheduled  and  in  one  of  the  adjacent  townships  nearly 
half;  the  majority  of  her  patients  were  German,  but  a  number  were 
American  of  native  parentage.  One  of  the  village  physicians,  when 
asked  how  it  happened  that  4iie  dodx>rs  did  so  little  of  the  obstetrical 
work,  replied :  "  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  largely  our  own  fault. 
We  don't  like  that  kind  of  work  and  have  always  more  or  less  turned 
it  over  to  Mrs.  M." 

Mrs.  M.  was  a  well-educated  woman,  with  a  diploma  from  a  school 
of  midwifery;  she  gave  the  impression  of  being  botli  cleanly  and 
capable  and  had  that  reputation  witii  the  local  doctors  also.  She 
said  that  she  used  carholic-acid  solution  in  cleansing  her  hands  and 
in  preparing  the  mother.  She  sometimes  made  several  examinations 
during  labor,  but  "  sometimes  there  is  not  time  to  make  any."  She 
gave  douches  of  "  plain  water,"  but  boiled  the  apparatus  each  time. 
She  carried  a  bag  with  cotton,  ^auze,  umbilical  tape,  two  syringes, 
and  a  supply  of  carbolic  acid. 

Among  her  patients  she  was  highly  esteemed;  some  of  them  she 
had  attended  at  every  childbirth — six,  seven,  or  eight  times — as  long 
as  they  had  lived  in  her  territory.    One  of  her  regular  patrons  ex- 
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plained  the  attendance  of  a  physician  at  one  birth  by  saying  that 
she  "  wanted  Mrs.  M.  that  time  but  could  not  get  her."  More  than 
one  mother  "  tried  a  doctor  once "  and  had  the  midwife  every  time 
afterwards.  Mrs.  M.  frequently  acted  as  nurse  when  a  physician  was 
in  charge  of  the  case.  One  or  two  mothers  had  her  as  nurse  untU 
the  last  confinement,  when,  because  the  doctor  could  not  be  secured, 
the  midwife  took  charge.  She  was  apparently  careful  to  call  a 
doctor  when  anything  seemed  to  her  to  be  going  wrong,  and  almost 
never  failed  to  do  so  in  case  of  a  miscarriage. 

Mrs.  M.'s  ordinary  charge  was  $5.  She  expected  her  country  pa- 
trons to  furnish  transportation  and  did  not  ordinarily  revisit  un- 
less they  sent  for  her;  in  the  village  where  she  lived,  however,  she 
customarily  made  two  daily  visits  for  9  or  10  days.  Naturally  her 
village  patients  were  enthusiastic  over  the  service  secured;  one  of 
these  mothers  said  that  she  liked  the  midwife  much  better  than  a 
doctor,  "she  does  lots  more  for  you."  She  gave  no  prenatal  super- 
vision to  her  country  patients,  but  occasionally  "dropped  in"  to 
advise  those  living  in  the  village. 

Typical  of  the  German  neighborhood  midwife  was  Mrs.  E.,  whose 
family  homesteaded  40  years  ago  in  an  isolated  neighborhood  9  or 
10  miles  from  town,  where  they  still  live.  Her  first  three  children 
were  born  in  Germany,  under  a  midwife's  care.  On  the  Wisconsin 
clearing  eight  more  were  bom ;  she  never  had  a  doctor  in  the  house 
for  any  cause  during  all  those  40  years;  and  at  childbirth  sometimes 
had  not  even  a  neighbor's  assistance.  She  brought  with  her  from 
Germany  a  textbook  on  midwifery,  and  soon  became  the  neighbor- 
hood's mainstay  for  care  at  childbirth.  At  one  time  she  held  a 
State  certificate  but  allowed  it  to  lapse.  She  did  not  like  to  discuss 
her  practice  or  methods — she  speaks  no  English — ^but  said  that  in  all 
her  experience  in  that  neighborhood  she  had  known  of  only  one 
stillbirth  and  no  maternal  deaths  at  childbirth. 

Records  were  secured  of  16  births  which  she  had  attended  during 
the  two  years  of  the  survey,  of  which  5  were  her  own  grandchildren* 
She  was  then  65  years  old,  and  said  that  she  did  not  want  to  "go 
out"  but  the  neighbors  would  not  let  her  alone.  No  one  would 
admit  that  she  made  any  charge,  but  "  we  just  gave  her  something," 
usually  about  $2  or  $3.  She  rarely  saw  her  patients  in  her  pro- 
fessional capacity  either  before  or  after  confinement,  even  when  the 
baby  was  her  own  grandchild. 

Of  a  different  type  was  a  much  younger  woman  who  had  a  large 
practice  in  one  of  the  paper-mill  villages,  7  miles  from  a  resident 
doctor.  She  began  her  work  casually,  through  being  summoned  in 
an  emergency  to  help  the  doctor  from  the  city.  He  thought  her  so 
capable  that  he  called  upon  her  frequently  after  that,  and  before 
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long  recommended  her  as  able  to  do  as  well  for  these  women  as  he 
could.  For  several  years  before  her  death  the  large  majority  of 
the  bii*ths  in  the  village  were  in  her  hands.  She  studied  assiduously 
and  even  went  to  a  hospital  in  Chicago  for  a  few  weeks.  Of  all  the 
midwives,  she  gave  the  most  attention  to  her  patients — advice  dur- 
ing pregnancy  as  well  as  care  during  the  puerperium — and  geems  to 
have  been  really  devoted  to  the  work  and  to  her  patients.  She  in- 
sisted that  her  patients  stay  in  bed  10  days;  during  that  time  she 
made  two  visits  daily,  bathing  mother  and  baby  and  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  them  comfortable.  Sometimes  she  even  took 
home  and  washed  the  soiled  linen  ^^so  as  to  have  something  clean 
to  put  on  them  the  next  day."  For  all  this  service  she  charged  $12 
to  $15. 

The  Polish  midwives,  as  a  class,  gave  the  impression  of  being 
much  less  cleanly  than  the  German  ones.  But  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  developed  skill  in  their  work  and  to  be  remarkably  success- 
ful. A  neighboring  doctor  with  a  large  practice  among  the  Poles 
begged  the  agents  to  try  to  get  one  of  these  midwives  to  "wash  her 
hands  occasionally  " ;  but  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  never  known  a  Polish  woman  to  get  a  pnerperal  in- 
fection. 

One  Polish  midwife,  herself  an  immigrant,  delivered  mor^  than 
half  the  babies  bom  in  the  recent  Polish  settlement;  most  of  her 
neighbors  regarded  her  as  indispensable  to  their  safety.  She  was 
seldom  called  until  labor  began ;  many  were  the  tales  of  her  running 
2  or  3  miles  to  "  be  on  time  for  the  baby,"  since  neither  she  nor  her 
patient  had  a  horse.  She  practically  supported  her  family  through 
her  own  work  in  the  fields  and  among  the  neighbors,  for  her  husband 
had  been  disabled  by  an  accident  in  the  mill.  When  her  patients 
were  within  walking  distance  she  usually  made  one  or  two  visits  a 
day  during  the  lying-in  period  and  sometimes  did  the  absolutely 
necessary  housework.  Her  statement  as  to  compensation  was :  "  Some- 
times 50  cents,  sometimes  $2,  sometimes  $5,  sometimes  they  forget  to 
pay  anything."  She  had  no  schooling  and  no  formal  training,  but 
had  picked  up  some  traditional  midwives'  lore  from  her  grandmother 
and  had  worked  under  a  physician's  supervision  in  another  State 
before  coming  to  Wisconsin.  She  said  that  she  used  carbolic  acid  in 
the  water  with  which  she  washed  her  hands. 

In  the  older  Polish  settlement  the  obstetrical  practice  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  neighborhood  midwives,  most  of  them  old  women 
and  illiterate.  Four  of  them  were  interviewed.  All  were  crude  and 
primitive  in  their  methods,  without  any  training  for  their  work;  ac- 
cording to  their  statements  they  carried  no  equipment ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  had  a  bottle  of  bichloride  tablets  given  her 
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Ji>y  a  doctor,  they  made  ^no  pretense  of  vmng  antis^itios.  BefotB 
nuiking  an  exaxnination  they  all  '^  washed  their  hands  and  greased 
them  with  lard  or  any  grease  they  had.''  Ail  claimed  tiiat  they 
called  a  doctor  whenever  compJications  appeared  but  that  the  neces- 
Bity  seldom  arose,  fiowever,  a  patient  of  one  of  these  women — ^her 
own  daughter-in-law,  from  whom  a  schedule  was  secured — ^was  al- 
lowed to  be  in  labor  three  days  with  what  was  probably  a  breech 
presentation  before  a  doctor  was  called.  Only  oiie  made  a  practice 
of  revisiting  her  patients.  One  charged  $2,  the  others  took  "^  what 
they  give."  These  four  women  together  probably  cared  for  about 
4:0  cases  a  3^ar. 

Seldom  was  the  midwife  consulted  during  pregnancy;  in  only 
one-seventh  of  the  midwives'  cases  did  the  mother  see  her  attendant 
untU  labor  began.  Only  one  midwife  gave  her  patients  any  con- 
siderable prenatal  supervision.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  two- 
thirds  (65  per  <3ent)  of  the  midwives'  patients  were  visited  aftei:  con- 
finement, in  contrast  to  a  little  over  half  (64  per  oent)  the  physicians' 
patients^  half  the  midwives'  patients  (89)  received  at  least  two 
postnatal  visits.  The  case  is,  of  course,  not  exactly  parallel  witti  a 
doctor's  practice,  because  the  midwives  who  made  more  than  one 
visit  to  their  patients  after  confinement  were  really  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  obstetrical  nurses ;  moreover,  the  midwives  usually  lived 
closer  to  their  patients  and  seldom  revisited  uidess  thqr  did  live 
near. 

No  one  of  the  midwives  interviewed  used  instruments  or  anaes- 
thetics, or  repaired  lax^erations.  They  seldom  interfered  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  afterbirth;  without  exception  they  reported  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  wait  for  it  to  "  come "  naturally.  As  a  rule, 
they  used  common  twine  to  tie  the  cord.  All  stated  that  they  called 
a  physician  immediately  if  they  recognized  an  abnormal  condition. 
However,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  at  least  some  of  them  were 
willing  to  perform  versions. 

Among  the  178  births  attended  by  midwives  for  which  records 
were  secured,  there  were  4  stillbirths  and  6  deaths  under  2  weeks  of 
age.  There  was  1  maternal  death,  due  to  sepsis  developing  about  a 
week  after  confinement. 

Nursing  care. 

In  none  of  the  districts  studied  was  there  a  resident  trained  nurse ; 
but  families  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  could  secure  trained 
nurses  from  the  county  seat.  One  of  the  hospitals  gives  a  nurses' 
training  course,  and  there  are  said  to  be  about  18  trained  nurses  lo- 
cated in  the  city.    Two  country  mothers — in  addition  to  one  who 
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"Went  to  the  city  for  confinement  and  the  one  mentioned  who  wont 
away  to  a  hospital — ^had  trained  nurses  at  the  time  of  childbirth;  one 
of  these  nurses  was  the  mother's  sister;  thus  only  one  was  employed. 

In  this  county  the  practical  nurse  was  r^laced  in  the  midwife 
districts  by  the  midwife  as  a  semiskilled  childbed  nurse.  Of  486 
confinements,  24 — practically  all  in  communities  where  there  were  no 
midwives — :were  nursed  by  practical  nurses  and  93  by  midwives,  giv- 
ing together  a  proportion  of  about  one-fourtii  who  had  semitrained 
nursing  care.  In  86  out  of  these  93  cases  the  midwife  was  the  at- 
tendant at  birth  as  well  as  the  nurse.  As  has  been  said,  these  women 
seldom  remained  in  the  home  or  did  the  housework,  but  rather  made 
visits  once  or  twice  a  day. 

The  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  mothers  did  as  most  country 
women  do  at  childbirth — depended  upon  relatives  or  neighbors  for 
their  nursing  care.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  great  majority  of 
country  mothers  would  manage  if  they  oould  not  call  upon  their 
mothers  and  sisters  for  help  in  such  emergencies.  There  are  not 
nearly  enough  nurses  of  any  grade  to  do  all  the  childbed  nursing 
in  any  of  these  country  districts  in  Wisconsin;  and,  aside  from  the 
difficulty  of  securing  hired  girls,  those  who  can  be  secured  could 
hardly  be  trusted  to  give  as  conscientious  care  as  the  mother's  own 
^'  folks."  Of  course  hardships  sometimes  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  one 
mother  who  was  left  to  care  for  herself  and  her  baby  for  two  days, 
with  only  a  daily  visit  from  a  neighbor.  On  the  third-day  she  be- 
came seriously  ill ;  then  her  mother-in-law  and  the  neighbor  ^  stayed 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  worked  over  her  all  day '';  but  after  the  fever 
subsided  she  had  to  care  for  herself  again. 

Prenatal  care. 

Less  than  one-fifth  (19  per  cent)  of  the  moiliers  attended  at  birth 
by  physicians  had  any  medical  care  or  supervision  during  pregnancy ; 
only  a  very  few  (9)  who  were  attended  by  midwives  came  under  a 
doctor's  care  during  pregnancy.  In  the  districts  covered,  in  only 
one-eighth  of  the  recorded  pregnancies  did  the  mother  have  any  med- 
ical prenatal  care.  In  the  villages  nearly  one-third  of  the  mothers 
who  had  a  doctor  at  diildbirth  had  s(»ne  care  from  him  during 
pregnancy;  but  in  the  country  only  1  in  6.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  mothers  of  the  foreign  group  sought  medical  care  during  preg- 
nancy much  less  than  mothers  of  the  American  group;  one-fourth 
of  the  native  mothers  of  native  parentage  had  prenatal  care,  but 
only  one-eighth  of  the  German  mothers,  and  only  1  in  50  of  the 
Polish  mothens.  Taking  the  three  foreign  groups  together  only 
1  in  32  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers  and  approximately  1  in  10  of 
the  native  women  of  foreign  parentage  had  any  pr^iatal  care. 
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Where  a  mother  gets  to  town  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  or  where 
the  town  in  which  the  family  does  its  business  has  no  resident  physi- 
cian, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  will  secure  medical  super- 
vision during  pregnancy;  certainly  not  so  long  as  she  regards  such 
care  as  a  superfluous  luxury.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  in  the 
foreign  groups,  who  consider  a  physician,  even  at  confinement,  an 
unnecessary  expense.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  northern  county,  a 
campaign  of  education  of  the  general  public  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary before  the  mothers  as  a  rule  will  be  willing  to  seek  or  accept 
prenatal  care. 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  care  received  l^  mothers  during 
pregnancy,  the  following  outline  of  requirements  for  adeqiuzte  medi- 
cal prenatal  care  was  drawn  up  after  consultation  with  Dr.  J.  Whit- 
ridge  Williams,  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Johns  Hopkins  University : 

1.  A  general  physical  examination,  including  an  examination  of 
lieart,  lungs,  and  abdomen. 

2.  Measurement  of  the  pelvis  in  a  first  pregnancy  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  deformity  which  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
birth. 

3.  Continued  supervision  by  the  physician,  at  least  through  the 
last  five  months  of  pregnancy. 

4.  Monthly  examinations  of  the  urine,  at  least  during  the  last 
five  months. 

Though  this  standard  is  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
early  detection  of  abnormal  symptoms  and  conditions,  it  is  not  a 
standard  which  is  generally  attained  in  private  or  public  practice, 
either  in  cities  or  in  rural  districts. 

Patients  whose  supervision  fell  short  of  these  requirements  but 
included  at  least  one  personal  interview  with  the  physician,  with 
a  physical  examination  and  with  measurement  of  the  pelvis  if  a 
first  pregnancy,  and  one  urinalysis  are  classified  as  having  had  fair 
care. 

As  the  facts  were  reported  by  the  mothers,  only  2  of  the  63  mothers 
who  came  under  a  doctor's  supervision  during  pregnancy  had  ade- 
quate care  according  to  this  standard ;  neither  of  these  was  carrying 
her  first  child.  Nine  had  fair  care — only  1  of  these  was  a  first  preg- 
nancy and  in  this  case  the  pelvis  was  measured ;  7  out  of  the  9,  more- 
over, saw  the  physician  only  once  and  had  no  subsequent  urinalysis. 
Two  others  received  care  which  would  have  been  fair  if  they  had  not 
been  primiparse.  Of  the  52  who  had  inadequate  care,  5  did  not  see 
the  physician ;  29  who  saw  the  doctor  received  no  physical  examina- 
tion ;  and  40,  or  three-fourths,  had  no  urinalysis.  Evidently  the  im- 
portance of  testing  the  urine  for  albumin — ^the  only  sure  way  of  de- 
tecting the  beginning  of  toxemia  or  "  kidney  trouble  " — ^needs  especial 
emphasis  in  this  community. 
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MATERNAL  MORTALITY. 

Three  maternal  deaths  connected  with  childbirth  occurred  in  the 
selected  districts  during  the  survey  period.  The  causes  of  death  were 
reported  as  "  toxeiiiia,  uremic  eclampsia,  pregnancy,"  "  puerperal  em- 
bolism of  the  heart,"  and  "  septicemia."  Two  of  the  three  were  doc- 
tors' patients.  The  one  who  died  of  septicemia  was  attended  at 
confinement  by  a  midwife ;  the  mother  became  ill  after  having  been 
up  and  around  the  house  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  then  called  in  a 
physician.  She  died  six  weeks  later,  after  two  operations.  Her 
baby  lived  and  thrived.  The  full  record  could  not  be  secured  for  the 
mother  who  was  reported  to  have  died  of  toxemia,  because  the  family 
had  moved  away;  she  bore  stillborn  twins  at  that  time.  The  third 
mother  "felt  fine"  during  her  first  pregnancy,  but  had  a  difficult 
forceps  delivery,  followed  by  constant  hemorrhage,  which  her  hus- 
band believes  was  the  cause  of  her  death.    Her  baby  was  stillborn. 

The  county  death  certificates  show  17  deaths  outside  the  city  from 
causes  connected  with  childbirth  in  the  period  of  the  survey.  There 
were  2,540  registered  births  during  this  period,  which  gives  7  mater- 
nal deaths  per  1,000  births.^  In  1915,  when  the  estimated  population 
of  this  rural  area  was  approximately  42,500,  there  were  8  maternal 
deaths  connected  with  childbirth,  or  a  maternal  mortality  rate  of  19 
per  100,000.*  These  rates  are  only  slightly  higher  than  the  rates  for 
the  birth-registration  area  and  the  death-registration  area  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  rates  for  the  registration  areas  are,  in  their 
turn,  considerably  above  the  rates  in  certain  foreign  countries.* 

MOTHER'S  WORK. 

Rest  before  and  after  confinement. 

One-fourth  of  the  mothers  visited  remained  in  bed  for  the  cus- 
tomary period  of  10  days;  more  than  half,  however,  were  in  bed  less 
than  that  time ;  and  only  one-fifth  longer  than  the  10  days.  In  fact, 
104  mothers  (over  one-fifth  of  the  total)  were  up  from  bed  in  less 
than  a  week — 45  of  them  in  less  than  four  days.    This  state  of  affairs 

^Tbe  rate  Is  usually  stated  on  the  number  of  maternal  deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  but 
since  the  number  of  Hye  births  could  not  be  accurately  determined,  the  rate  is  stated  as 
the  deaths  per  1,000  registered  live  births  and  still  births.  Owing  to  the  probable  omission 
of  many  births  from  registration,  the  number  of  registered  live  and  still  births  prob- 
ably falls  somewhat  short  of  the  total  live  births  in  the  district  for  the  period  of  the 
survey. 

*  In  1016,  in  the  death  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  the  death  rate  from  puer- 
peral fever  was  6  per  100,000  population,  and  from  other  puerperal  affections  9,  giving 
a  total  rate  for  causes  connected  with  chlldbearing  of  15  per  100,000.  Mortality  Sta^ 
tistics,  1915,  p.  59,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  1915  in  the  birth-registration  area  the  death  rate  for  all  causes  connected  with 
chlldbearing  was  6.1  per  1,000  live  births.  Computed  from  Birth  Statistics,  1015,  and 
Mortality  Statistics,  1915,  published  by  the  U.  B.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*  Meigs,  Dr.  Grace  L. :  Maternal  Mortalitjl^  Table  XII,  p.  56.  U.  S.  Children's  Burnau 
Publication  No.  19. 
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shows  an  alarming  disregard  for  the  motiaNr^  safety,  either  on  her 
own  part  or  on  the  part  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Even  while 
they  were  in  bed  some  of  these  hard-working  women  were  not  free 
from  household  cares.  One  mother  was  found  by  a  neighbor  propped 
up  in  bed  the  day  after  confinement  "  with  her  dough  board  in  front 
of  her,  trying  to  make  biscuits '';  this  same  mother  had  bathed  her 
baby  that  morning. 

Nearly  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  country  as  of  village  mothers 
secured  less  than  10  days'  rest  after  confinement.  An  equally  great 
difference  was  found  between  the  customs  of  the  American  and  the 
foreign  group  in  this  respect.  In  this  county  even  the  American 
mothers  had  inadequate  opportunity  for  recuperation  after  child- 
birth, for  one-third  of  them  got  up  in  less  than  10  days;  but  half  the 
German  mothers  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  Polish  group  ran  the 
same  ridi  of  injury.  The  Polish  mothers  took  least  <^re  of  them- 
selves; in  fact  the  records  indicate  that  7  days  in  bed  instead  of  10 
was  their  standard.  Nearly  half  the  88  foreign-bom  Polish  mothers 
stayed  in  bed  less  than  a  week.  One  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all  after 
her  baby  was  born  but  got  supper  and  milked  the  cow  the  same  even- 
ing; another  was  in  bed  less  than  a  day ;  and  two  more,  only  one  day. 

The  difference  between  the  mothers  of  the  American  and  the  for- 
eign groups  in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter  of  physique 
and  racial  custom,  but  also  is  influenced  by  economic  conditions.  The 
American  and  German  families  as  a  whole  are  in  better  circimi- 
stances  than  the  Poles  and  are  therefore  better  able  to  arran^  for 
the  relief  of  the  women  from  the  pressure  of  work.  This  is  only  a 
general  rule,  however;  there  are  American  mothers  hard  pushed  by 
their  work  even  in  the  first  weeks  after  childbirth,  and  on  the  other 
hand  Polish  mothers  on  prosperous  farms  who  could  have  help  if 
they  saw  the  need. 

Getting  up  from  bed  too  soon  does  not  always  mean  ^  pitching 
into''  the  housework  immediately,  but  for  many  mothers  it  does. 
Thirty  mothers  began  to  do  their  cooking  or  cleaning  within  a  week 
after  the  baby  was  bom,  and  three  even  did  the  washing  the  first 
week.  Though  a  fortnight  was  the  generally  recognized  standard  for 
rest  from  housework,  about  one-third  of  the  mothers  took  up  the  lighter 
work  within  the  first  two  weeks.  After  that  time  the  majorit^^  beirtin 
to  do  the  heavy  work  as  well ;  only  about  two-fifths  waited  as  long 
as  a  month  before  doing  any  washing  or  ironing. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  mothers  in  other  communities  studied,  the 
large  majority  of  those  interviewed  in  this  county  kept  up  their 
lighter  housework  untU  the  time  of  confinement,  some  from  necessity 
or  custom  and  some  because  they  had  found  that  they  felt  better  if 
they  kept  active.   Fifty -one  reported  tiiat  they  did  no  boosework  for 
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at  least  the  last  two  weeks  before  oonfineme&t;  most  of  these  mothers 
reported  poor  health  during  those  last  weeks,  and  one-half  of  them 
had  a  hired  girl  during  that  time.  Almost  twice  as  many — one-fifth 
of  the  total — did  not  do  their  waging  and  ironing  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  but  only  a  small  proportion  discontinued  even  this  heavy  work 
through  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

In  addition  to  the  few  mothers  who  kept  a  hired  girl  regularly, 
in  179  cases  the  mother  had  hired  help  with  the  housework  during 
the  lying-in  period ;  this  is  not  quite  two-fifths  of  the  total. 

UbusI  housework. 

In  many  farm  homes  the  indoor  work  is  simplified  to  the  last 
degree.  The  floors  are  bare  or  covered  with  linoleum;  the  articles 
of  furniture  are  few  and  plain;  there  are  few  curtains  or  ornaments. 
The  family  dining  table  is  covered  with  oilcloth  and  stands  in  the 
kitchen  conveniently  near  the  cookstove.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
dishes  and  utensils  there  is  economy.  The  everyday  clothing  is  apt 
to  be  of  a  character  which  requires  the  minimum  amount  of  wash- 
ing and  ironing.  In  some  country  families  the  amount  of  washing, 
sewing,  and  cleaning  actually  done  is  small.  These  facts  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  bui-den  which  farm  women  are  called 
upon  to  bear.  The  woman  who  tries  to  maintain  a  more  elaborate 
housekeeping  standard  and  also  meets  the  farm's  demands  upon  her 
strength  often  breaks  down  under  the  strain. 

Only  three  country  mothers  and  seven  village  mothers  among  those 
visited  kept  a  hired  girl  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Nearly  half  the  mothers  visited  had  had  five  or  more  children. 
At  the  time  of  the  survey  nearly  half  had  households  of  more  than 
5  persons  in  addition  to  the  baby ;  about  one-seventh  had  more  than 
8  in  the  house;  and  families  of  12  or  more  were  sometimes  found. 
Many  of  the  larger  households,  of  course,  contained  other  adults; 
but  the  typical  family  consisted  of  the  parents  and  three  or  four 
small  children.  A  family  of  this  kind,  where  none  of  the  children 
is  old  enough  to  be  a  real  help,  makes  as  nruch  work  for  the  house- 
wife as  a  lai^r  one  with  older  children. 

Large  families  were  more  common  in  the  country  than  in  the 
villages.  Often  w^here  the  families  were  largest  the  houses  were 
smallest,  for  a  farmer  who  is  engaged  in  clearing  cut-over  forest 
land  ordinarily  can  not  build  a  commodious  house  until  long  after 
the  family  has  outgrown  the  original  cabin.  The  resulting  over- 
crowding is  strikingly  shown  in  the  figures.  Two  or  more  persons — 
not  counting  the  baby — ^to  every  room  in  the  house  may  surely  be 
confittdered  overcrowding;  and  while  few  village  families — ^less  than 
1  in  20 — showed  this  condition,  1  in  4  of  the  country  families  was 
living  with  2  or  more  persons  to  a  room.   Such  a  state  of  affairs  makes 
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efficient  housekeeping  almost  an  impossibility,  especially  throu^ 
the  long  winters  when  the  children  must  spend  so  much  time  in  the 
house  and  "  underfoot."  On  the  other  hand,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  country  families  were  living  with  less  than  one  person  per 
room. 

Water  supply. 

Almost  invariably  wells  furnish  the  water  for  drinking  and  for 
household  use.    The  water  situation  as  a  whole  was  far  from  satis- 
factory.   In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  the  wells  in  some  of 
the  recently  settled  districts  were  so  shallow  as  to  be  most  insani* 
tary.    In  the  new  Polish  settlement  the  condition  was  atrocious  in 
this  respect ;  around  many  of  the  homes  the  ground  was  almost  solid 
rock,  and  there  would  be  either  no  water  at  all  or  an  open  hole  in 
the  ground — perhaps  not  more  than  from  8  to  12  feet  deep  and  filled 
with  water  so  roily  that  even  an  uninformed  family  recognized  its 
unfitness.    Secondly,  though  the  well  water  is  hard,  few  families  had 
a  rain-water  supply.    Thirdly,  water  in  the  house  was  almost  un- 
known.   Less  than  1  in  10  (31)  of  all  the  country  families  visited  in 
this  county  were  provided  with  this  elementary  convenience;  only 
2  of  these  had  running  water;  while  none  had  a  bathroom  or  water- 
closet.    In  the  four  townships  in  the  central  part  of  the  county,  only 
7  families  out  of  249 — in  one  township  not  a  single  family — ^had  in- 
side water.    Eight  families  had  an  engine  to  run  the  house  pump, 
while  13  barn  pumps  were  equipped  with  engines. 

Just  half  the  families  who  had  to  carry  water  had  their  source 
of  supply  within  25  feet,  and  about  one-tenth  had  to  go  100  feet  or 
more.  In  this  county  it  was  the  usual  thing  for  the  mother  to  have 
to  carry  the  household  water  herself.  The  hardest  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  in  most  instances  every  bit  of  water  must  be  carried 
up  several  steps,  often  of  the  roughest  construction.  Moreover,  all 
household  waste  must  be  carried  down  these  same  steps. 

None  of  the  villages  included  in  the  survey  had  a  public  water 
supply  available  for  family  use;  consequently  each  family  had  to 
provide  its  own  water  just  as  though  living  in  the  country. .  About 
one-sixth  (14)  of  the  village  families  had  water  inside  the  house. 
In  most  cases  this  was  the  usual  hand  pump ;  only  three  families  had 
running  water,  bathroom,  and  water-closet.  In  the  paper-mill  vil- 
lage, a  strictly  "company"  town,  there  were  only  11  wells  for  81 
dwellings. 

Other  household  conveniences. 

Sinks  for  the  disposal  of  waste  water  add  almost  as  much  to  the 
housewife's  convenience  as  does  water  in  the  house,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  probably  less  costly ;  30  country  and  7  village  families 
had  sinks. 
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Aside  from  sewing  machines,  which  were  common  in  both  farm 
and  village  homes,  the  one  mechanical  labor  saver  possessed  by  a 
large  number  of  rural  families  is  the  washing  machine.  In  this 
county,  however,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  mothers  in  the  coun- 
try and  one-fifth  of  those  in  the  villages  had  a  washer.  Twelve 
country  mothers,  and  two  in  the  villages  had  their  washing  machines 
run  by  engines. 

A  little  intelligent  care  in  planning  homes  would  make  work  much 
easier  for  the  housewife.  Houses  are  commonly  built  upon  high, 
damp-proof  and  frost-proof  foundations.  It  almost  never  occurs 
to  the  builder  to  locate  the  pump  on  a  porch  or  platform  level  with 
the  kitchen  floor.  Fuel  also  is  stored  in  a  heap  some  distance  from 
the  house,  or  in  a  separate  woodhouse  if  it  is  sheltered.  The  cellars 
often  have  no  inside  door,  hence  every  trip  to  the  cellar  involves 
going  outdoors. 

Boarding  hired  men. 

Dairy  farming  has  no  such  "  rush  season  "  as  have  other  types  of 
farming  whose  main  output  is  some  one  crop  such  as  cotton,  corn, 
or  wheat.  The  dairy  farm  has,  it  is  true,  a  busy  time  when  its  chief 
homegrown  feed  crop— hay  or  com  or  whatever  it  may  be — is  har- 
vested ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  work,  the  care  and  feeding  and  milking  of 
the  herd,  goes  forward  steadily  day  by  day  throughout  the  year. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  the  labor  force  must  be  kept  nearly  uniform 
through  the  year;  if  hired  men  are  needed,  they  are  apt  to  be  kept 
on  hand  all  the  time ;  and  it  is  often  po^pible  for  the  family  to  man- 
age the  work  without  outside  help. 

The  small  farms  of  the  north  country  seldom  require  hired  labor. 
Consequently  only  95  mothers  out  of  327  whose  husbands  were  farm- 
ers or  farm  managers  boarded  hired  men  during  the  time  covered 
by  the  records,  while  40  had  hired  men  as  usual  members  of  their 
households.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  men  were  carpenters  and 
masons  rather  than  farm  hands,  for  house  and  bam  building  was 
often  in  process.  Having  a  regular  hired  man  ordinarily  involved 
doing  his  washing  as  well  as  providing  his  bed  and  board,  but  this 
would  not  usually  be  the  case  with  builders  or  temporary  help. 

Work  for  the  dairy. 

Dairy  farming,  however,  has  disadvantages  for  the  housewife  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  relieving  her  of  harvesting  crews.  In  the 
first  place,  it  almost  invariably — at  least  on  these  Wisconsin  farms — 
burdens  her  with  the  care  of  the  dairy  implements,  pails,  cans,  and 
separator.  The  milk  pails  are  always  on  hand  to  be  washed  and 
scalded.  The  sale  of  cream  is  probably  the  method  of  disposing  of 
dairy  products  which  is  usually  easiest  for  the  housewife,  since 
cleaning  the  separator,  though  troublesome,  is  not  heavy  work.    On 
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the  other  hand,  if  she  is  called  upon  to  operate  the  separator  as  one 
of  her  chores  she  does  hard  work,  requiring  much  muscular  effort. 
Next  in  order  comesr  the  sale  of  whole  milk,  which  removes  the  sepa- 
rator but  substitutes  numerous  IG-gallon  milk  cans — ^heavy,  awk- 
ward objects  to  lift  and  clean.  This  is  the  form  in  which  milk  is 
most  commonly  sold.  A  mother  who  washes  cans  for  a  10-cow 
dairy  farm  up  to  the  time  of  confinement  and  begins  again  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards,  as  did  many  mothers  in  the  northern  county, 
runs  a  decided  risk  of  injuring  herself.  Last,  and  most  arduous  for 
the  housewife,  comes  the  sale  of  butter.  This  involves  a  separator 
to  clean  and  perhaps  to  run,  the  care  of  the  cream  and  its  storage' 
vessels,  usually  the  churning,  and  almost  always  the  butter  to  ^^  make 
up,''  even  if  someone  else  runs  the  chum.  Many  mothers  in  this 
county  made  butter  for  sale.  About  one-third  of  the  farm  women 
(103)  stated  that  they  churned  and  made  butter  either  for  the  fami- 
ly's use  or  for  sale.  The  usual  type  of  churn  was  the  rotary  or  bar- 
rel chum,  but  a  considerable  number  still  used  a  dasher  chum. 

Milking. 

The  women  commonly  helped  with  the  milking;  among  the  Ger- 
man and  Polish  families,  if  the  herd  was  small,  the  milking  was  apt 
to  be  left  entirely  to  them.  Three-fourths  (256)  of  the  farm  mothers 
milked;  and  most  of  those  who  milked  during  pregnancy  k^t  k  up 
until  the  time  of  confinement  One  Polish  mother  got  up  to  milk 
her  cow  on  the  fifth  day  after  her  baby  was  bom  and  then  went  back 
to  bed  again  for  two  days. 

Other  chores. 

The  care  of  the  garden  and  of  the  chickens  was  the  commonest 
form  of  outdoor  woric  done  by  the  mothers.  More  than  three-fonrths 
of  all  the  mothers,  both  in  the  country  and  villages,  worked  in  the 
garden.  The  care  of  chickens  was  an  almost  universal  duty  but  did 
not  usually  mean  a  great  deal  of  work,  because  most  families  raised 
only  chickens  enough  for  their  own  use. 

Many  mothers  cared  for  the  pigs  and  calves,  and  a  few  for  other 
stock,  but  this  was  not  an  important  part  of  their  work.  In  the 
newer  districts  some  of  them  had  to  chop  or  saw  the  household  sup- 
ply of  firewood  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  other  tasks.  Nine  did 
this  up  to  the  day  the  baby  was  bom  and  one  started  in  again  a 
week  afterwards. 

Field  work. 

In  half  (168)  the  farming  families  the  mother  reported  having 
done  more  or  less  field  work  during  her  last  pregnancy  or  the  year 
following.  Such  work  ran  the  whole  gamut  from  "  raking  a  little 
hay  "  or  "  driving  team  for  the  imloader  "  or  "  picking  potatoes  "  to 
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'^plaatiag,  koeing,  and  digging  potatoes,  cultivating  and  picking 
cucumbers,  cuitiiig  com  and  oats,  carrying  oat  sheaves  into  the  bam, 
and  sawing  stove  wood^'^  or  ^'  raking  and  loading  hay,  hoeing  and 
digging  potatoes,  cutting  and  grubbing  brush,  pitching  rocks,  and 
cutting  stove  wood  and  pulp  wood  for  sale  " — in  addition,  of  course, 
to  milkiixg.  gardening,  caring  for  chickens,  and  all  the  housework. 

In  the  main  the  woaxien  "who  <lid  field  ivork  belonged  to  the  German 
and  Polisk  groups.  Furthermore,  though  many  German  women 
helped  in  the  fields,  few  of  them  did  anything  like  the  amount  and 
variety  of  field  work  which  was  the  conomon  lot  of  the  Polish  women. 
On  the  small  farms  of  the  recent  Polish  immigrants  it  was  a  usual 
arrangement  for  the  women  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  farm  work  aa 
well  as  much  of  the  land  clearing  while  the  men  worked  away  from 
borne  for  wages.  It  was  a  oomanon  sight  in  harvest  time  to  see  a 
group  of  these  women  helping  one  another  in  the  field,  often  cutting 
oat^  among  the  stumps  with  hand  sickles.  A  few  of  these  Polish 
mothers  even  out  oordwood,  at  $1^0  a  cord,  to  provide  the  necessary 
groceries  for  the  family,  while  the  husband's  wages  went  to  meet 
the  mortgage  or  the  doctor's  bill. 

Undeniably  a  moderate  amount  of  outdoor  exercise  is  good  for 
most  women;  and  probably  many  women  can  do  strenuous  outdoor 
as  well  as  ijikloor  work  without  injury  if  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  it,  as  most  of  these  northern  farm  women  had 'been  from  girlhood. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  records  under  discussion  deal 
with  a  special  group  of  women,  each  of  whom  had  borne  a  child 
during  the  period  which  the  record  covers.  For  such  women  the 
possibility  of  injury  from  heavy  work  is  closely  connected  with  the 
question  ot  how  near  it  came  to  the  time  of  childbirth.  When  a 
Dftother  rakes  hay  on  the  day  her  baby  is  bom  and  again  eight  days 
afterwards,  the  question  of  risk  of  injury  assumes  a  different  aspect 
from  that  which  it  would  have  at  another  time. 

Field  work  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  depriving  the  baby 
of  his  mother's  care.  These  hard-working  country  mothers  almost 
always  managed  to  nurse  their  babies,  either  taking  them  along  to 
the  fields,  or  more  commonly  returning  to  tJie  bouse  when  necessary ; 
but  in  the  intervals  a  young  baby  was  often  left  in  the  hands  of 
children  hardly  old  enough  to  meet  such  a  responsibility.  One  baby 
was  said  to  have  been  fatally  injured  by  being  dropped  by  an  older 
child  who  was  acting  as  nurse.  Another  Polish  baby  was  bumed 
to  death  while  his  mother  was  out  helping  her  husband  in  the  woods; 
the  otJier  children  ran  out  f rcan  the  burning  house,  but  left  the  baby 
in  his  cradle. 

Inevitably  most  of  the  field  work  done  by  these  mothers,  such  as 
planting,  haying,  harvesting,  gathering  potatoes,  had  to  to  be  done 
when  the  crop  called  for  attention,  without  regard  to  the  conven- 
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ience  of  the  worker.  As  one  overworked  mother  remarked, "  the  work 
has  to  be  done."  It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
mothers  whose  babies  were  born  in  the  sunmier  had  helped  with  the 
rush  work  close  to  the  time  of  childbirth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  36, 
tlie  majority  of  whom. were  Polish,  reported  having  worked  in  the 
fields  within  four  weeks  of  confinement ;  considering  the  urgent  need 
for  the  women's  help  on  many  farms,  this  is  not  a  large  proportion, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  safety  of  mother  and  baby  the 
matter  is  seen  in  a  different  light.  Nineteen  of  these  mothers  worked 
up  to  the  day  of  confinement ;  five  were  in  the  fields  in  a  week  or  less 
afterwards. 

On  the  whole,  the  urgent  work  like  haying  and  harvesting  grain 
was  responsible  for  less  of  the  work  done  near  the  time  of  child- 
birth than  was  work  like  tending  the  potato  crop  or  clearing  land, 
which  is  less  pressing  at  any  particular  time.  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  is  that  the  latter  class  of  work  was  common  only 
among  the  Polish  women,  who  do  not  plan  to  spare  themselves  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  while  the  women  of  other  nationalities,  who  often 
help  with  the  rush  work,  would  not  usually  do  this  close  to  the  ex- 
pected time  of  confinement  or  soon  afterwards. 

Haying  time  is  the  season  of  greatest  work  pressure  on  the  dairy 
farms  of  this  section  of  the  countiy.  It  ordinarily  comes  in  July 
and  lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks;  immediately  thereafter  comes  the 
grain  harvest  (oats,  rye,  barley),  making  with  the  haying  a  busy 
season  of  about  two  months.  But  the  farms  of  this  county  produce 
so  much  more  hay  than  grain  that  haying  brings  much  more  work 
than  harvest.  And  in  this  northern  country  the  mother  would  often 
go  into  the  hayfield  herself  if  help  were  needed.  On  many  a  small 
farm  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  cliildren  managed  the  haying  to- 
gether, with  no  outside  help. 

Three- fourths  of  the  mothers  who  did  any  fiel.d  work  helped  with 
the  haying.  Mostly  they  raked  or  shocked,  or  drove  the  wagon  or 
the  unloader  team,  or  stood  on  top  of  the  load  to  pack  the  hay  as  it 
was  thrown  up;  some  women,  however,  did  all  work  at  haying, 
including  loading  and  unloading,  pitching  hay  on  and  off  the  wagon. 
With  the  mothers  of  the  German  group  haying  was  the  most  common 
field  task,  and  half  the  62  who  reported  working  in  the  fields  did  no 
other  field  work.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  haying  is  usually  a  "  rush 
job,"  involving  a  serious  loss  if  the  crop  is  not  attended  to  promptly, 
only  10  mothers  worked  in  the  hayfield  within  a  month  before  or 
after  confinement;  four  of  these  worked  up  to  the  last  day  before 
the  birth. 

Haying  and  harvest  work  are  commonly  regarded  as  one  con- 
tinuous task;  thus  a  mother  would  report  in  one  phrase  that  she 
"  drove  team  for  haying  and  harvest "  or  "  pitched  hay  and  grain  ** 
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or  "helped  with  all  work  at  haying  and  harvest."  Nevertheless, 
only  about  half  as  many  mothers  (56)  worked  in  the  harvest  as  at 
haying;  over  half  these  harvesters  were  of  the  Polish  group.  They 
took  part  in  all  the  necessary  occupations — cutting,  raking,  binding, 
shocking,  loading,  and  unloading,  and  especially  "driving  team." 
Only  two  mothers  helped  with  harvesting  up  to  the  day  of  confine- 
ment. 

Next  to  haying,  work  with  the  potatoes  was  the  commonest  field 
task.  Mothers  reported  tending  the  potato  crop  through  all  its 
stages,  from  planting,  through  hoeing,  spraying,  and  "bugging,^ 
to  digging  and  picking.  Planting  and  digging  are  the  heaviest  work, 
and  were  reported  by  75  mothers.  Since  the  Poles  are  the  chief  po- 
tato raisers  of  the  county,  it  is  natural  that  the  majority  of  Polish 
mothers  who  did  any  field  work  worked  "  in  the  potatoes."  For  only  a 
few  of  them,  however,  was  this  the  only  task ;  the  usual  report  included 
haying  and  harvesting  and  clearing  land  as  well.  Eight  mothers 
worked  with  the  potato  crop  up  to  the  day  of  confinement,  and  five 
began  again  in  a  week  or  less  afterwards. 

In  the  pioneer  districts  many  mothers  also  helped  clear  the  land — 
cutting  brush,  grubbing  roots,  picking  and  pitching  rocks,  and  even 
pulling  stumps.  All  this  is  heavy  work  but  not  especially  rush  work. 
Of  similar  character  are  the  various  lumbering  tasks  reported  by  a 
few  mothers,  who  even  cut  and  skidded  logs,  or  cut  and  piled  pulp 
wood  and  cordwood  for  sale;  in  the  Polish  settlement  cutting  and 
bringing  in  the  stove  wood  was  commonly  a  woman's  job.  Prepar- 
ing the'  fields — ^plowing,  driving  drag,  handling  manure — ^was  work 
which  the  women  were  seldom  called  upon  to  perform. 

Of  the  other  miscellaneous  tasks  reported,  one  of  the  most  arduous, 
because  of  the  constant  stooping,  was  picking  cucumbers— ^a  common 
crop  in  the  sandy  areas.  The  mothers  who  cared  for  the  ginseng  bed, 
who  pitched  pea  vines,  or  who  made  maple  sirup  for  four  weeks  in 
the  spring,  represented  unusual  phases  of  farming  for  this  district. 

How  all  this  work  may  affect  the  life  of  the  individual  mother  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  stories : 

A  Polish  family  of  mother,  father,  and  two  children  lived  on  a 
clearing  of  7  or  8  acres  back  in  the  woods  8  miles  from  town.  The 
mother  did  her  housework  and  cared  for  her  chickens  and  pigs  up  to 
tJie  day  the  baby  was  born,  in  September,  and  dug  potatoes  a  week 
before,  in  spite  of  frequent  fainting  spells  and  a  "bad"  leg;  during 
the  preceding  summer  she  cut  brush,  stove  wood,  and  pulp  wood, 
picked  stones,  hoed  potatoes  and  garden,  and  raked  and  loaded  hay. 
She  said  that  the  farm  work,  which  she  never  had  done  until  she  came 
to  the  country  three  years  before,  was  easy  for  her  except  when  she 
was  pregnant;  but  then  it  was  hard.  Her  husband  nursed  her  and 
the  baby — except  that  she  bathed  the  baby — and  did  the  housework 
for  a  week;  after  that  she  got  up  and  cooked  the  meals,  one  week 
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after  a  difficult  instrumental  delivery.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
she  was  doing  her  chores,  including  milking  the  cow;  two  months 
afterwards,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  she  was  again  cutting  brush  and 
wood  in  the  forest,  leaving  the  baby  and  a  2-year-old  child  in  the 
care  of  their  8-year-old  sister. 

A  Polish  family  with  two  small  children  came  to  a  stony  40-acro 
tract,  of  which  only  6  acres  were  cleared,  and  struggled  to  pay  fc»r 
the  land  with  the  father's  wages  as  a  day  laborer.  A  baby  was  bom 
in  October  of  the  first  year;  the  mother  was  in  good  health  and 
worked  up  to  the  last  day,  milking,  caring  for  chickens,  pigs,  cow, 
and  calf,  picking -stones,  sawing  and  piUng  stove  wood.  In  the 
summer  she  had  made  hay  and  earlier  in  the  autumn  had  hoed  and 
dug  potatoes.  After  the  baby  came  the  father  did  the  housework 
three  days  and  the  midwife  did  one  washing;  by  the  end  of  one  week 
everything — ^including  chores  and  sawing  wood — fell  upon  the 
mother's  shoulders  again.  Another  baby  was  bom  in  April  of  the 
second  year.  The  mother  had  a  fall  a  month  before  confinement 
which  kept  her  in  bed  the  whole  month ;  but  up  to  that  time  she  had 
done  everything  as  usual.  Her  husband  did  the  housework  for  a  week 
after  the  confinement  on  this  occasion,  and  she  stayed  in  bed  a  whole 
week,  with  daily  visits  from  the  midwife;  afterwards  she  was  more 
careful  about  ner  chores  also— did  nothing  out  of  doors  for  two 
weeks.  But  after  the  fcMtnight  she  milked  two  cows;  churned; 
made  the  garden ;  tended  chickens,  pigs,  and  cattle ;  hauled  manure ; 
chopped,  sawed,  and  piled  wood ;  and  after  three  weeks  she  began  to 
plant  the  potato  crop.  When  the  baby  was  2  months  old  the  father 
went  away  to  Milwaukee  to  work,  leaving  all  the  farm  work  to  the 
mother.  At  that  time  the  oldest  of  the  four  small  children  was  not 
yet  5.  This  mother  was  used  to  heavv  work,  for  as  a  girl  in  Grer- 
many  she  had  worked  as  a  farm  hand,  "hauling  manure,  pitching 
grain — everything.'* 

A  Polish  father  and  mother — ^living  on  a  40-acre  farm,  of  which 
they  had  brushed  10  acres  and  stumped  one  and  a  quarter  since  they 
bought  it,  about  three  years  previously — said  that  they  did  all  the 
farm  work  together,  "  half  and  half."  This  included  clearing  land 
and  cutting;  cordwood,  as  well  as  raising  crops.  There  were  three 
small  chiloren,  the  oldest  2|  years  of  age.  Throughout  every  preg- 
nancy the  mother  was  afflictea  with  persistent  vomiting;  two  of  her 
babies  had  been  delivered  with  instruments,  after  protracted  labor. 
The  second  baby  was  bom  in  the  dead  of  winter;  the  mother  ran 
the  separator  and  milked  up  to  the  last  day,  and  cared  for  the  stock 
until  a  week  before  confinement,  when  her  husband  came  home  from 
the  paper  mill :  but  she  did  no  field  work  after  the  potatoes  were  dug. 
The  father  did  the  housework  and  took  care  of  her  for  two  days;  on 
the  third  day  she  got  up,  cooked,  and  did  the  milking.  She  did  the 
washing  and  ran  the  separator  a  week  after  the  baby  was  bom  and 
was  out  cutting  wood  six  weeks  afterwards.  In  the  summer  she 
picked  stones,  made  garden,  looked  after  the  cattle,  and  worked  ia 
the  hay  and  harvest  fields;  in  the  autunm  she  dug  potatoes  again. 
The  third  baby  was  bom  the  following  spring.  The  father  worked 
in  the  paper  mills  all  winter  until  aTOut  three  months  before  the 
baby  was  bom ;  but,  even  after  his  return,  the  mother  did  her  share 
of  Uie  work;  she  picked  stones  up  to  the  last  week,  milked,  ran  the 
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separator,  worked  in  the  garden,  and  cut  cordwood  and  brush  until 
the  last  day.  Again  she  stayed  in  bed  only  three  days,  with  her 
husband  as  nurse,  and  immediately  thereafter  began  to  cook,  care 
for  the  house,  and  milk.  Four  days  after  confinement  she  woriced 
in  her  garden  and  planted  potatoes  in  the  field;  a  week  after,  she 
did  the  washing  and  ran  the  separator;  six  weeks  afterwards  she 
was  working  in  the  hay  fiield.  She  had  done  farm  work  practically 
all  her  life  in  Poland,  beginning  at  14  to  do  heavy  work  like  spading, 
reaping,  binding,  and  loading  grain.  She  said  that  her  work  ha  J 
never  injured  her  in  any  way. 

A  German  mother,  living  on  a  20-acre  clearing  near  the  end  of  a 
rough  "  blind-end  "  road  13  miles  from  town,  drove  team  at  haying 
and  harvest,  shocked  hay,  and  bound  oats  every  summer.  Her  fourth 
baby  was  born  early  in  September,  two  weeks  after  she  ceased  her 
work  in  the  fields — and  she  complained  of  being  "  weak  in  the  back '' 
that  summer.  The  next  baby  was  born  in  April  of  the  second  year 
and  was  3  months  old  before  his  mother  went  out  to  work  "  in  the 
hay."  She  stayed  in  bed  only  three  days  each  time,  though  she  had 
a  hired  girl  for  a  week.  After  the  last  confinment  she  began  to  get 
the  meals  as  soon  as  she  got  up ;  she  washed,  milked,  churned,  and 
made  butter  after  two  weeks,  with  the  help  only  of  her  7-year-old 
daughter.  The  time  before,  she  did  all  the  housework  after  one  week 
but  no  outside  work,  except  tending  the  chickens,  until  spring. 

A  German  mother,  living  on  an  80-acre  dairy  farm  16  miles  from 
town,  had  four  small  boys,  the  oldest  10.  She  said  that  she  always 
helped  with  all  the  work  on  the  farm — it  had  to  be  done.  All  through 
her  last  pregnancy,  which  terminated  just  in  haying  time,  she  was 
badly  nauseated  and  miserable  generally ;  yet  ujp  to  me  last  day  she 
milked  five  cows,  made  butter  for  sale,  cared  for  ner  garden  and  chick- 
ens, and  made  hay.  She  had  some  fever  after  confinement  but  got  up 
the  fourth  day,  when  her  mother  left,  and  did  her  housework;  the 
next  day  she  milked ;  a  week  after  confinement  she  washed,  churned, 
and  began  to  look  after  her  garden  and  chickens.  When  the  baby  was 
thrfee  weeks  old  she  was  again  doing  "  all  work  "  on  the  farm ;  hay- 
ing was  then  over,  but  harvesting  was  in  full  swing. 

A  Grerman  mother  with  two  small  children  lived  on  a  40-acre  farm, 
of  which  about  one-third  was  cleared,  in  the  sandy  country.  Before 
the  third  confinement  (in  September)  she  was  troubled  with  head- 
•aches,  varicose  veins,  and  swollen  hands  and  feet;  but  she  kept  up  all 
her  housework  and  chores — ^milking  and  feeding  two  cows  and 
tending  chickens — and  cut  com  tfia  last  day.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore, she  had  hoed  potatoes  and  a  week  before  that  picked  cucum- 
bers. She  had  a  neighborhood  midwife  at  confinement,  who  washed 
the  baby  the  first  time ;  the  father  did  the  housework  for  one  day.  On 
the  second  day  after  confinement  the  mother  got  up,  washed  the  baby, 
and  cooked  the  meals ;  one  week  afterwards  she  was  churning,  milk- 
ing, and  looking  after  the  stock ;  but  she  had  the  washing  done  twice. 
M^en  the  baby  was  5  weeks  old  she  went  to  the  field  to  dig  potatoes. 
This  woman  had  never  done  any  farm  work  until  the  family  came 
here  six  years  ago  to  uncleared  land,  and  she  said  that  it  was  too  hard 
for  her.  At  the  time  of  the  interview  she  was  ^  nearly  issed  up  "  from 
picking  cucumbers  in  the  sun. 
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A  Gennan  mother  with  six  small  children  did  all  the  housework  with 
the  help  of  the  two  older  children — girls  of  8  and  10.  Her  next  baby 
was  bom  in  the  winter,  at  the  season  when  there  were  two  hired  men 
on  hand  to  help  with  the  logging.  During  the  winter  the  mother 
felt  miserable  and  did  no  outdoor  work  except  to  care  for  the  chickens. 
But  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  both  the  year  before  and  the  year 
after  confinement,  she  planted,  sprayed,  and  dug  potatoes;  in  the 
summer  when  she  was  pregnant  sne  also  pitched  and  unloaded  both 
hay  and  grain.  She  said  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  work  from  the  time  she  was  about  13  years  old.  The  summer 
following  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  she  did  not  make  hay  nor  harvest, 
but  instead  she  boarded  masons  and  carpenters  for  three  months 
while  a  new  barn  was  being  built. 

INFANT   WELFARE. 

Infant  mortality. 

The  term  "infant  mortality  rate"  means  the  number  of  deaths 
under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births.  In  ordinary  statistical 
usage,  such  a  rate  is  computed  by  dividing  the  i-egistered  deaths  in 
a  given  area  by  the  registered  live  births  in  the  same  period.  Its 
value  is  dependent  upon  the  completeness  of  both  birth  and  death 
registration,  and  it  has  the  further  disadvantage  that  the  infants 
who  die  are  not  necessarily  the  same  ones  who  were  born  in  the 
period  and  district  under  consideration.  In  its  studies  the  Children's 
Bureau  computes  the  infant  mortality  rate  by  following  up  each 
child  bom  alive,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  alive  at  the  firat 
birthday,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  group  per  1,000  live  births 
giving  the  rate.  A  rate  of  this  kind,  if  based  on  a  thorough  canvass, 
can  be  obtained  even  where  birth  registration  is  incomplete,  and  gives 
a  reliable  index  of  the  chances  of  death  or  survival  in  the  group.  In 
computing  such  a  rate  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  children  bom 
within  a  year  of  the  time  the  study  was  carried  on,  since  it  can  not  be 
assumed  that  all  those  who  were  alive  at  the  tune  of  the  agent's 
visit  would  live  to  the  first  birthday. 

For  the  rural  portion  of  the  northern  county — i.  e.,  the  whole, 
county  exclusive  of  the  one  city — the  rate,  based  on  birth  and  death 
certificates,  for  1914  and  1915,  together,  is  73  per  1,000.^  With  com- 
plete birth  registration  the  actual  county  rate  would  probably  have 
been  lower  than  this;  but  even  as  it  stands,  it  is  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  rural  parts  of  the  urban  counties  (counties  contain- 
ing cities  of  at  least  10,000  population)  of  the  State,  which  was  83  in 
1914  and  78  in  1915.*  The  birth  and  death  certificates  for  the  town- 
ships chosen  showed  that  taken  altogether  these  districts  were  fairly 

representative  of  the  county  in  respect  to  infant  mortality. 

« • — • —  -^^ 

X  Twenty -sixth  Report  of  the  State  Board  at  UealUi  oX  Wiflconsin*  1916,  pp.  810-918. 
•Ibid.,  p.  810. 
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The  infant  mortality  rate,  based  on  the  death  or  survival  of  the 
babies  for  whom  schedules  were  secured,  turned  out  to  be  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  preliminary  figures  based  on  the  certificates. 
Namely,  out  of  237  babies  born  alive  a  year  or  more  before  the  in- 
vestigation, 14  died  before  they  were  1  year  old,  giving  an  infant 
mortality  rate  of  59  per  1,000.  Fourteen  of  the  238  babies  bom  alive 
within  the  year  had  died  before  the  visit  was  made,  and  a  few  more 
deaths  in  the  first  year  of  life  might  be  expected  in  this  group  (giv- 
ing a  rate  probably  somewhat  in  excess  of  59  per  1,000).  Therefore, 
the  babies  in  this  county  have  a  considerably  better  chance  of  survival 
than  the  average.  Even  the  rate  given  by  the  survey,  however  (59 
per  1,000) ,  should  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  that  any  deaths  among  babies  means  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  every  community  should  set  as  its  aim  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  its  children. 

Premature  birth  and  congenital  debility  were  responsible  for  a 
greater  number  of  deaths,  9  out  of  28,  than  any  other  group  of 
causes.  Of  similar  significance  is  the  fact  that  7  of  the  28  deaths 
occurred  within  the  first  day,  and  15  (more  than  half)  before  the 
child  was  2  weeks  old,  in  contrast  with  a  proportion  of  38  per  cent  of 
deaths  under  2  weeks  in  the  death-registration  area  in  1915.^  The 
main  line  of  attack  in  efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality  must  clearly 
be  directed  toward  improved  maternity  care.  That  this  condi- 
tion is  general  throughout  the  State  was  one  of  the  conclusions 
reached  in  a  State-wide  study  made  by  Dr.  Mendenhall,*  who  says: 

In  Wisconsin  tlie  infant  death  rate  is  falling  and  is  in  general  not  excessively 
high ;  but  there  is  no  decline  in  the  deaths  the  first  few  weeks  of  Ufe.  The  work 
done  to  save  the  babies  has  not  as  yet  affected  those  who  die  at  birth,  who  are 
too  injured,  too  diseased,  or  too  weak  to  live.  The  health  of  the  mother  and 
the  care  she  receives  in  pregnancy,  in  confinement,  and  In  the  lying-in  period 
must  be  studied  if  we  wish  to  save  the  children  who  die  at  birth. 

Excluding  children  born  within  the  year  preceding  the  investiga- 
tion, the  mothers  interviewed  had  borne  during  their  entire  child- 
bearing  history,  1,821  live-born  children  and  had  lost  162  of  them 
before  they  were  a  year  old — an  infant  mortality  rate  of  89  per  1,000. 

In  this  county  (see  Table  II,  p.  91)  the  mothers  of  the  American 
group  had  lost  a  somewhat  larger  proportion — 97  per  1,000 — of  their 
babies  than  the  German  mothers — ^71  per  1,000.  Among  the  babies 
of  the  Polish  mothers,  however,  the  infant  mortality  rate  had  been 
much  higher — 114  per  1,000.  The  Polish  mothers  of  both  foreign  and 
American  birth  had  lost  more  than  1  in  10  of  their  babies ;  the  Ameri- 
can-born Polish  mothers  had  the  worst  record  of  any  group — an 
infant  mortality  rate  of  134  per  1,000.    Within  the  survey  period, 

^  Mortality  Statistics,  1015»  p.  646.    U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Washington,  1917. 
s  Mendenhall,  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed :  "  Prenatal  and  natal  conditions  in  Wisconsin,"  in 
Wisconsin  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  XV.  No.  10  (March,  1917),  p.  853. 
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also,  the  deaths  among  the  babies  of  the  Polish  mothers  were  exces- 
sive. This  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  unhygienic  standards  of 
living  and  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  children  prevalent  in  the 
Polish  communities.  The  German  mothers  bom  in  the  United  States 
succeeded  in  bringing  through  the  first  year  a  larger  proportion  of 

their  babies  than  the  American  mothers;  but  the  foreign-born  Ger- 
mans did  not  do  so  well. 

Stillbirths  and  miscarriages. 

Another  problem  depend^a^t  for  its  solution  upon  better  prenatal 
and  obstetrical  care  is  that  of  the  loss  of  potential  ehUd  life  through 
stillbirths  and  miscarriages.  This  is  evidently  an  important  prob- 
lem in  this  county,  f (h:  both  the  stillbirth  and  miscarriage  rates  were 
high. 

Within  the  two  years  of  the  survey  the  mothers  interviewed  in  the 
northern  county  had  19  stillborn  children — ^38  per  IfiOO  births.  This 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  stillbirth  rate — 34  per  1,000 — 
in  the  seven  cities  where  this  problem  has  been  studied  by  the 
Children's  Bureau;  apparently,  therefore,  rural  conditions  as  exem- 
plified in  this  district  have  not  operated  ta  cut  down  the  stillbirth 
rate.  That  it  might  be  much  lower  is  indicated  by  the  fact  thai  the 
stillbirth  rate  in  the  Kansas  study  was  only  11  per  1,000  births. 

For  the  two-year  period  studied,  the  German  mothers  had  propor- 
tionately more  than  twice  as  many  stillbirths  as  the  mothers  of  the 
American  group,  and  also  a  higher  proportion  of  stillbirths  than  the 
Polish  mothers  (see  Table  III,  p.  91).  When  all  the  pregnancies  of 
these  mothers  throughout  their  childbearing  history  are  taken  into 
account  (see  Table  IV,  p.  92),  the  stillbirth  rate,  2  per  cent,  is  lower 
in  the  total  and  in  each  group  than  when  only  the  last  two  years'  his- 
tory is  included;  but  the  relations  between  the  different  nationality 
groups  are  the  same.  The  mothers  of  the  miscellaneous  foreign 
group  had  the  highest  percentage  of  stillbirths — 6  per  cent;  next 
came  the  German  mothers,  with  a  rate  of  3  per  cent;  then  the 
Polish,  2  per  cent;  and  the  American  mothers  had  the  low  rate  of 
0.9  per  cent.  Without  question  the  Polish  mothers  had  the  least  ade- 
quate care  at  childbirth,  but  nevertheless  they  show  the  lowest  still- 
birth rate  of  any  foreign  group. 

The  mothers  interviewed  reported  two  or  three  times  as  many  mis- 
carriages as  stillbirths — 6  per  cent  of  their  total  issues.  This  is  the 
highest  rate  found  in  any  of  the  Children's  Bureau  rural  studies 
and  nearly  one-fifth  higher  than  the  average  rate  for  all  the  cities 
studied  (5  per  cent).  Again  we  find  the  Grerman,  and  especially  the 
^  other  foreign,"  mothers  having  more  miscarriages  than  the  Poli^ 
mothers ;  there  was  little  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
German  groups  in  this  respect. 
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Feedingr  customs. 

Breast  feeding  was  generaL  Only  a  few  (13)  babies  were  arti- 
ficially fed  from  birth ;  26  (6  per  cent)  were  weaned  before  the  middle 
of  the  first  month.  Only  a  small  proportion,  less  than  one-fourth,  had 
any  other  food  than  breast  milk  before  the  middle  of  the  third  month. 
Nearly  half  the  babies  were  still  exclusively  breast  fed  in  the  sixtii 
month ;  but  the  proportion  fell  in  the  seventh  month  almost  to  on<  - 
fourth  because  of  the  custom  of  beginning  other  food  besides  milk  at 
about  6  months  of  age.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  6-monthsrold  babies  had 
been  weaned  and  not  quite  one- fourth  (23  per  cent)  of  those  9  months 
old.  Breast  feeding  was  continued  well  into  the  second  year;  at  12 
months,  half  (55  per  cent)  the  babies  were  still  nursing;  at  15  months 
over  one-third;  and  at  18  months  one-sixth;  a  few  had  not  been 
weaned  even  by  the  second  birthday.  This  custom,  common  in 
country  districts,  of  nursing  babies  beyond  the  first  year  is  dis- 
approved by  most  medical  authorities. 

It  is  usually  believed  that  &>reign-bom  mothers  resort  to  artificial 
feeding  less  than  do  native  mothers.  In  this  county  such  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case  with  the  younger  babies.  In  the  early  months,  as 
indicated  by  the  percentages  in  the  first  and  third  months,  the  Ameri- 
can mothers  of  native  parentage  had  a  better  record  both  for  exclusive 
breast  feeding  and  for  not  weaning  their  babies  than  the  mothers  of 
the  German  or  the  Polish  group,  or  the  whole  group  of  foreign- 
born  mothers.  For  the  later  months,  however,  as  shown  by  the  per- 
centages for  the  sixth  and  ninth  months,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
babies  of  foreign-born  mothers  were  breast  fed,  indicating  that  these 
mothers  continue  nursing  longer  than  do  the  American  mothers. 
The  Polish  mothers  continued  exclusive  breast  feeding  in  these 
months  to  a  greater  extent  than  cither  the  German  or  the  American 
mothers.  In  the  sixth  month  the  percentage  of  babies  weaned  was 
lowest  in  the  Polish  group;  but  for  the  ninth  month  it  was  the 
German  mothers  who  had  the  smallest  proportion  of  their  babies 
artificially  fed  (see  Table  V,  p.  92).  The  foreign-bom  mothers  post- 
poned weaning  somewhat  longer  thtin  the  native  mothers,  especially 
those  of  native  parentage. 

The  proportion  of  infants  weaned  was  smaller  in  the  villages  than 
in  the  country  districts  throughout  the  first  year  of  life. 

Birth  registration. 

In  the  northern  county  110  children  whose  births  had  not  been  reg- 
istered were  found  by  the  canvass.  This  was  24  per  cent,  nearly  one- 
fourth,  of  the  live  births  in  the  area.  More  than  one-half  (61)  of 
these  unregistered  births  occurred  in  one  township;  in  the  rest  of 
the  selected  districts,  the  percentage  of  nonregistered  births  was  only 
14.    The  township  where  registration  was  so  poor — 61  failures  out 
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of  109  live  births — contained  the  recent  Polish  settlement,  in  which 
only  6  out  of  48  live  births  were  reported.  Elsewhere  in  this  town- 
ship, however,  the  registration  was  worse  than  the  average;  and  the 
township  clerk  had  made  no  effort  to  enforce  re^stration  in  the 
Polish  settlement,  although  he  was  aware  that  the  Polish  midwife 
was  reporting  none  of  the  births  she  attended.  In  the  older  Polish 
settlement,  where  practically  all  the  births  were  attended  by  mid- 
wives,  scarcely  any  went  unregistered ;  this  was  due  primarily  to  the 
activity  of  the  clerk,  who  saw  to  it  that  births  were  reported  to  him 
even  if  only  by  word  of  mouth. 

Of  the  110  unregistered  births  discovered  in  this  county  42  were 
attended  by  physicians  and  44  by  midwives.  Outside  the  one  Polish 
settlement  where  registration  went  so  largely  by  default,  only  15  un- 
registered births  were  attended  by  midwives;  as  a  whole,  therefore, 
the  midwives  may  be  said  to  attend  to  the  registration  of  their  cases 
at  least  as  well  as  do  the  doctors.  In  one  township  the  midwives 
had  adopted  the  practice  of  havlhg  their  cases  reported  by  the  father 
under  his  name  as  informant,  with  the  result  that  the  records  showed 
practically  no  births  attended  by  midwives. 

In  the  northern  county  much  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
education  of  physicians  and  local  registrars,  as  well  as  of  parents 
and  midwives,  as  to  the  importance  and  obligation  of  registering 
births  before  satisfactory  registration  is  secured. 

No  unreported  deaths  of  live-born  children  were  discovered,  but 
thei-e  were  no  death  certificates  for  6  of  the  19  stillbirths,  and  no 
birth  certificates  for  5. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  after  the  visits  with  the  mothers 
in  this  northern  county  was  that  they  had  met  the  demands  of  their 
strenuous  pioneer  life  with  notable  success.  In  spite  of  the  serious 
deficiency  of  adequate  medical  and  nursing  service  and  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  work  done  by  these  child-bearing  women,  most 
of  them  had  experienced  remarkably  little  difficulty  in  bearing  and 
rearing  their  children.  This,  of  course,  does  not  remove  the  obligation 
of  the  families  to  lighten  the  mothers'  work  as  far  as  possible,  nor  of 
the  community  to  see  that  adequate  care  is  provided.  No  mothers 
nor  children  should  be  subjected  to  avoidable  risks;  even  though 
serious  trouble  may  be  infrequent,  it  is  none  the  less  calamitous  whea 
it  does  occur. 


PART  IL  THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTY. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  State,  to  the 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  It  is  approximately  25  by  80  miles 
in  extent.  The  population  in  1910  was  between  22,000  and  23,000; 
it  had  remained  practically  stationary  since  the  census  of  1870, 
tending,  however,  to  decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  last  decade  was 
general  throughout  the  county  except  in  a  few  villages;  in  all  prob- 
ability it  has  continued  during  the  years  since  1910  except  in  the 
mining  district.  Within  the  county  are  10  villages  ranging  from 
about  200  to  1,100  population;  and  two  cities,  of  about  1,800  and 
2,900.  The  smaller  of  these  two  cities,  located  near  the  center  of 
the  county,  is  the  county  seat.  The  larger  is  a  center  of  an  important 
zinc  mining  district. 

Topography  and  soiL^ 

This  part  of  the  State  is  a  beautiful  rolling  or  hilly  country,  with 
many  fine  trees,  ample  farm  buildings,  fertile  fields,  and  pastures 
full  of  cattle.  The  watershed  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Pecatonica 
Elvers  crosses  from  east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  county^ 
forming  a  broad,  level  ridge  nearly  500  feet  above  the  Wisconsin 
bottom.  This  ridge  and  the  valleys  of  the  streams  leading  down 
from  it  in  both  directions  are  the  important  features  of  the  local 
topography. 

The  streams  flowing  noi-thward  toward  the  W^isconsin  Kiver  have 
cut  deep  narrow  valleys,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  northern 
half  of  the  county  is  rugged  and  hilly,  with  precipitous  ravines  and 
cliffs  in  many  places.  In  this  area  the  soil  both  on  the  hills  and  ia 
the  valleys  is  silt  loam  of  good  quality,  the  valleys  being  considered 
exceptionally  fertile  where  they  are  not  subject  to  floods.  But  along 
the  sides  of  the  valleys  are  many  steep,  rocky  bluffs  which  are  use- 
less to  the  farmer ;  and  the  hillsides,  even  where  the  soil  is  good,  wash 
out  in  gullies  if  they  are  cultivated,  and  consequently  can  be  utilized 
best  as  pastures.  In  the  rougher  parts  of  this  section,  the  oak  woods 
which  originally  covered  all  the  hills  are  still  standing,  giving  a 
wooded  appearance  to  the  whole  landscape  as  seen  from  the  ridge. 

Along  the  ridge  and  in  belts  extending  southward  lies  a  rich 
rolling  prairie  which  toward  the  west  widens  out  into  a  nearly  level 

^  »i.  ■■■■■  III  ^— ^^^^^»^—    ■■     ■       ^^^— ■    I  I      ■  a         ■        ^  ■■  ■  ■    .—^^^^  ■    ■■■■■     ■  11    ■■■■■       ^^a— ^■^■^M^^^.^^1^— — ^^^^ 

^  Data  from  a  soU  survey  made  by  tbe  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Surrey^ 
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plain.  This  prairie  soil  is  fertile,  and  practically  all  of  it  can  be 
cultivated;  com  and  small  grains  thrive,  and  the  pastures  of  grass 
and  clover  are  ulmost  incredibly  luxuriant. 

The  stream  valleys  leading  southeasterly  from  the  prairie  repro- 
duce in  a  general  way  the  soil  and  topography  of  those  to  the  north, 
except  that  the  hillsides  are  not  so  steep  nor  so  rocky. 

Type  of  agriculture. 

In  the  early  days — from  about  1829,  when  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  prairie  uplands  began,  until  about  1870 — wheat  was 
the  chief  crop  of  this  county ;  this  was  followed  for  a  time  by  flax. 
The  soil  depletion  resulting  from  the  continued  cultivation  of  these 
crops  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  change  to  dairjdng  and  stock 
raising  which  took  place  about  35  years  ago. 

At  present  dairying  is  the  predominant  branch  of  farming 
throughout  almost  the  entire  county ;  the  chief  exception  is  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  prairie,  where  com  grows  unusually  well  and  many 
farmers  make  a  specialty  of  raising  or  fattening  market  cattle  and 
hogs.  Elsewhere  almost  every  farm  produces  milk  for  sale.  Dairy 
farming  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  hilly  districts,  comprising 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  county,  because  it  provides  an  advantageous 
use  for  the  hillside  pastures;  farms  in  these  areas  almost  always  in- 
clude some  bottom  or  hilltop  land  upon  which  the  necessary  grain 
and  forage  crops  for  winter  feeding  can  be  raised. 

Nearly  all  the  milk  produced  is  sold  to  local  cheese  factories.  In 
1916  there  were  131  of  these  factories;  they  are  to  be  seen  every  few 
miles  through  the  countryside,  while  there  were  only  7  creameries. 
A  large  number,  probably  more  than  half,  of  the  cheese  factories  are 
owned  by  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 
Where  the  farmers  own  the  whole  plant,  they  usually  pay  the 
cheese  maker  a  fixed  salary;  where  the  cheese  maker  owns  the  ma- 
chinery and  furnishes  the  materials,  he  is  allowed  to  charge  a  certain 
rate  per  pound  for  making  the  cheese  and  to  take  what  profit  he 
can  out  of  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  goes  to  the  farmers. 
There  is  keen  competition  between  the  managers  of  cooperative 
plants  and  the  owners  of  factories  in  the  same  neighborhood,  who 
pay  a  flat  rate  for  milk,  as  to  which  shall  yield  the  milk  producers 
the  larger  return. 

Since  dairy  farming  was  introduced — i.  e.,  since  about  1880 — there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  The  amoimt 
of  land  included  in  farms  increased  only  8  per  cent  during  this 
period,  and  the  acreage  of  improved  land  only  11  per  cent;  in 
the  later  years,  along  with  the  decrease  in  population,  the  number  of 
farms  has  been  growing  smaller,  and  their  size  somewhat  larger. 
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The  proportion  of  land  improyed  (59  per  oent  at  the  last  census) 
is  not  far  below  the  figure  of  65  to  70  per  cent,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  area  of  the  county  which  the  State  conservation  commission 
estimated  to  be  fit  for  cultivation.^  In  brief,  this  county  is,  and  has 
been  for  a  generation,  a  well-settled  district  with  a  stationary  or 
diminishing  population  and  a  stable  type  of  agriculture  well  suited 
to  its  physical  characteristics. 

The  ordinary  farm  at  the  present  day  runs  well  over  100  acres  in 
size.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  largest  group  of  farms — 
one- third  of  the  total — ^was  that  containing  from  100  to  175  acres, 
and  over  half  of  all  the  farms  were  between  100  and  260  acres. 
Nearly  half  the  farms  visited  in  the  course  of  the  survey  contained 
at  least  200  acres. 

Rural  density. 

Excluding  the  cities  and  villages,  the  rural  population  of  the 
county  in  1910  was  approximately  13,400,  which  gives  a  density  for 
the  open  country  of  between  17  and  18  persons  per  square  mile. 

Economic  conditions. 

This  county  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  notably  pros- 
perous counties  of  the  State.  Certainly  in  so  far  as  fertility  and 
land  values  go  it  bears  out  its  reputation;  prairie  land  and  arable 
tracts  along  the  creeks  have  a  market  value  of  from  $100  to  $150 
an  acre.  As  a  rule,  the  farms,  especially  on  the  prairie,  present  a 
prosperous  appearance.  Houses,  barns,  silos,  and  other  buildings 
are  ample  in  size  and  as  a  rule  well  built  and  well  kept,  though  often 
without  modem  improvements.  Both  meadows  and  grainfields  or- 
dinarily yield  good  crops;  nearly  every  farm  is  well  provided  with 
live  stock,  while  valuable  herds  of  cattle  are  not  uncommon. 

In  spite  of  its  prosperity  this  county  has  employed  no  agricultural 
agent  and  has  allowed  its  county  fair  to  lapse.  There  are  no  coop- 
erative undertakings  except  the  cheese  factories. 

In  this  community  farming  has  been  long  enough  established  to 
develop  the  t»idency  of  well-to-do  farmers  to  retire  and  rent  their 
farms  to  t^iants.  The  point  was  reached  long  ago  where  a  pros- 
pective farmer  could  not  find  new  land  out  of  which  to  make  a  farm 
but  must  acquire  one  ready-made  trom  a  previous  owner;  and  land 
is  valued  so  high  that  a  farm  means  a  large  investment.  Naturally, 
therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  tenancy  results.  In  1910,'  one-fifth  of 
the  farms  in  the  county  were  operated  by  tenants,  a  slight  increase 
over  the  1900  figure;  this  is  not  an  excessive  proportion,  though  it 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  percentage  (14)  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 


>  tint  report  of  the  Comenratloii  Commlnlon  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  1900.  p.  42. 
•Thirteentli  Cemnu  of  tbe  Unltad  States,  1910,  VoL  VII,  A^rlciiltare^  pp.  002,  022. 
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It  SO  happens  that  in  this  district  the  tenant  in  most  instances  oo> 
cupies  a  dwelling  which  the  owner  built  for  himself  before  retiring; 
thus  he  is  comfortably  housed  and  ha«  good  farm  buildings.  It  takes 
considerable  capital  for  cattle  and  other  equipment  before  a  man 
can  farm  even  as  a  tenant  in  this  district;  consequently  the  really 
poor  renter  is  seldom  found,  except  as  an  occasional  immigrant 
(usually  Swiss)  undertakes  the  seemingly  impossible. 

After  an  enterprising  farmer  has  rented  a  farm  for  a  time  he 
usually  attempts  to  buy  his  land,  and  with  prices  as  high  as  they  are 
this  almost  inevitably  means  a  burdensome  mortgage.  A  farmer  in 
this  case  is  apt  to  have  a  worse  time  financially  than  a  tenant.  On 
the  other  hand,  farm  owners  who  have  their  land  paid  for,  or  who 
have  inherited  a  farm,  are  as  a  rule  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

Nationality. 

This  county  is  predominantly  native  American;  at  the  last  census 
only  14  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-seventh,  of  the  population  was  foreign 
born.  The  American  born  were  about  equally  divided  between  thoso 
whose  parents  were  native  and  those  whose  parents  were  immigrants. 
English,  German,  and  Norwegian  were  the  chief  foreign  nationalities 
represented,  both  among  the  foreign  born  and  those  born  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  main,  these  nationalities  are  well  assimilated 
into  the  community,  and  the  atmosphere  is  nowhere  strongly  foreign. 
The  more  recent  immigration,  of  smaller  volume,  falls  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes — farmers,  chiefly  German  Swiss,  many  of  whom  came 
into  the  county  as  farm  hands  and  subsequently  took  farms  in  the 
rougher  districts  which  the  native  farmer  considered  hopeless;  and 
mine  laborers  of  various  Slavic  nationalities  who  are  found  in  small 
groups  in  the  mining  settlements. 

Literacy  and  education. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  well-established,  prosperous,  native 
farming  district,  there  is  little  illiteracy.  Outside  the  larger  city 
(the  only  one  of  over  2,500  population),  the  illiteracy  rate  among 
the  native  bom  was  only  0.6  per  cent,  while  among  the  foreign  bom 
it  was  only  7  per  cent.*  All  the  American-born  mothers  visited  in 
this  county  and  all  but  two  of  the  foreign  bom  were  able  to  read 
and  write. 

The  country  schools  are  all  one-teacher  schools,  and  the  salaries 
paid  are  low,  $320  a  year  being  the  most  common  stipend.  The 
villages  do  better  in  this  respect,  for  they  have  graded  schools  and 
the  teachere  receive  a  slightly  higher  salary,  most  commonly  $450. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  country  schools  had  an  eight-months'  term ;  9  of 
the  10  villages  in  the  county,  as  well  as  the  two  cities,  maintain  high 

» Thirteentli  Census  of  the  United  SUtes,  1910,  Vol.  Ill,  Topalation,  pp.  1087,  lOOd. 
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schools.  Consequently  secondary  education  is  fairly  accessible  to 
country  children  in  most  parts  of  the  county  and  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  nearly  all  if  the  roads  in  winter  were  better. 

Means  of  communication. 

Two  main  railroads  and  three  branch  lines  cross  the  county ;  most 
of  its  area  is  sufficiently  equipped  with  railroad  facilities,  though 
there  are  isolated  neighborhoods.  However,  the  railroads  are  so 
located  that  intercommunication  is  difficult.  The  lower  haif  of  the 
Wisconsin  River  drainage  slope  has  practically  no  railroad  commu- 
nication and  consequently  almost  no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
county ;  its  urban  center  is  a  large  city  in  the  adjoining  county.  The 
two  cities  in  the  county,  though  they  are  only  about  12  miles  apart, 
have  no  direct  railroad  connection  with  each  other,  and  none  with 
large  sections  of  the  county.  This  situation  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
county's  uniting  on  any  common  plans  or  undertakings,  for  habitual 
travel  and  lines  of  interest  follow  the  railroads  almost  exclusively. 

One  reason  why  this  community  is  so  dependent  upon  its  railroad 
facilities  is  that  its  highroads  are  often  difficult  to  travel.  In  1914  ^ 
there  were  only  20  miles  of  sand-clay  roads,  5  miles  of  macadam,  and 
no  gravel  roads — only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  surfaced.  In 
some  townships  the  dirt  roads  are  well  kept  and  even  dragged 
regularly;  but  in  spite  of  good  care  they  are  bound  to  be  heavy  in 
wet  weather — which  means  several  months  of  the  year.  In  the  hilly 
country  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  about  during  the  winter  and  spring 
that  some  families  away  from  the  main  roads  reported  that  they 
had  been  practically  marooned  for  long  periods.  Many  of  the  hill 
roads  are  hardly  more  than  ungraded  tracks,  painfully  steep  and 
rocky.  But  the  worst  roads  of  all  are  in  the  mining  district,  where 
the  heavy  hauling  from  the  mines  will  ruin  even  a  macadam  road 
within  a  short  time. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  that  many  homes  are 
located  so  far  back  from  the  highroads  that  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
two  or  three  fields,  opening  gates  along  the  way,  or  to  drive  a  long 
distance  across  the  hills  over  a  rough  farm  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  dwelling.  This  condition  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  houses  were  built  before  the  roads  were  located;  but  what- 
ever the  explanation,  it  certainly  aggravates  the  isolation  of  many  a 
family.  One  mother,  whose  home  was  reached  only  by  climbing  one 
of  these  rough,  hilly  private  roads,  told  the  agent  that  she  was  able 
to  go  to  town  only  once  a  year  and  had  no  neighbors  within  walking 
distance. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  over  most  of  its  area  both  with  rural 
mail  delivery  and  with  telephone  lines.    Among  the  families  visited, 

^  I'Qbllc  Road  Mileage  and  ReTenaes  in  the  Central  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  1914. 
U.  B.  Department  of  Agrlcultnre,  Bulletin  No.  380. 
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only  five  had  to  go  as  far  as  half  a  mile  and  only  one  as  far  as  a  mile 
to  reach  a  telephone,  while  the  large  majority  had  their  own  tele- 
phones. 

SELECTED  TOWNSHiPa 

The  study  covered  8  of  the  14  townships  in  the  southern  county. 
These  were  selected  to  represent  different  localities.  One  is  just  south 
of  the  Wisconsin  River,  embracing  some  bottom  land  but  lying 
largelj'  in  the  rough,  hilly  country ;  this  township  includes  one  vil- 
lage of  between  300  and  400  inhabitants.  The  other  two  are  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  county;  both  include  some  prairie  and  some 
more  hilly  land  along  the  streams.  One  of  the  two  latter  townshi|)s 
is  purely  agricultural  and  contains  no  village  but  only  a  couple  of 
small  hamlets^  The  other  lies  partly  in  the  mining  belt  and  includes 
two  villages,  in  both  of  which  mining  is  an  important  factor* 

FAMILIES  INCLUDED   IN  THE  SURVEY. 

In  the  southern  county  less  than  one-fourth  (88)  of  the  161  fam- 
ilies  visited  were  village  people;  the  others  lived  in  the  open  country. 

Nationality. 

Half  (51  per  cent)  the  parents  in  these  families  were  native  bom 
of  native  parentage.  In  this  county,  as  distinguished  from  the 
northern,  the  generation  of  parents  who  were  the  children  of  immi- 
grants had  largely  lost  their  foreign  characteristics  and  did  not 
stand  out  as  a  distinct  factor  in  the  community.  This  group  formed 
a  little  over  one-third  (35  per  cent)  of  the  total;  about  on&-fifth 
were  of  Grerman  (paternal)  parentage,  and  the  rest  of  various  other 
nationalities.  Only  about  one-seventh  (14  per  cent)  of  all  the  par- 
ents were  foreign  bom;  of  these  one-third  were  German.  These 
German  immigrants  nearly  all  came  from  Switzerland.  In  the 
mining  districts  five  Serbian  mothers  and  two  Polish  mothers  had 
babies  who  were  included  in  the  survey.  Of  20  foreign-bom  mothers, 
all  but  7 — 4  German  Swiss  and  3  Serbian — could  speak  English ;  in 
no  instance  had  a  native  mother  of  foreign  parentage  so  far  escaped 
amalgamation  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
where  she  was  bom  and  reared. 

Father's  oceupation. 

In  this  county  87  per  cent  of  the  fathers  in  the  country  families 
visited  were  engaged  in  farming;  3  farm  managers  and  10  farm 
laborers  were  included  in  this  group  of  107.  Eleven  zinc-mine 
employees  formed  the  largest  group  of  nonfarmers.  Three  cheese 
makers,  1  storekeeper,  and  1  "  odd-job  "  laborer  completed  the  list. 

In  the  villages,  the  zinc  miners  were  in  the  majority ;  the  others 
were  scattered  among  the  usual  village  occupations* 
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Land  tenure. 

The  proportion  of  farmers  included  in  the  surrey  who  were  tenants 
(44  per  cent)  was  twice  as  high  as  the  census  figure  of  20  per  cent 
for  the  entire  county.  Forty-four  per  cent  is  a  high  proportion  of 
tenancy  and  indicates  that  the  fathers,  who  were  financially  rea^nsi- 
ble  for  the  care  of  the  mothers  and  babies  with  whom  this  surrey  is 
concerned,  were  not  as  well  able  to  meet  this  responsibility  as  census 
data  for  the  county  would  imply. 

MATERNITY   €ARE. 

Of  the  161  mothers  visited  in  this  county,  14  had  borne  children 
twice  within  the  two-year  period  of  the  survey;  half  (52  per  cent) 
those  who  had  been  married  at  least  two  years  had  borne  children 
or  had  a  miscarriage  on  the  average  more  than  once  for  every  two 
years  of  their  married  life. 

Availability  of  physicians. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Directory  of  1916  lists  22  physi- 
cians in  the  county;  this  gives  approximately  1,000  persons  per 
physician,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  other  county  but  still 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  United  States.  All  but  one  of  the 
villages  had  resident  physicians  at  the  time  of  the  survey ;  neverthe- 
less there  are  a  few  places  where  a  country  family  may  be  10  miles  or 
more  from  a  doctor.  The  central  part  of  the  Wisconsin  River  slope 
is  the  most  isolated  district,  and  it  is  there  in  the  hills  that  the  roads 
are  worst.  A  distance  of  10  miles  may  be  a  serious  barrier  hero 
when  travel  is  difficult  because  of  mud  or  snow.  Only  2  out  of  the 
135  confinements  in  the  selected  country  districts  occurred  where 
there  was  no  doctor  within  10  miles,  while  half  (49  per  cent)  these 
families  had  a  doctor  within  6  miles.  But  at  12  confinements  the 
attending  physician  was  summoned  from  10  miles  or  more  away. 

The  one  village  without  a  doctor  in  the  southern  county  was  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.  This  place  is  4  miles  from  a  railroad  and, 
though  there  was  a  physician  at  the  nearest  railroad  point  and  two 
others  6  miles  away,  the  doctors  had  to  use  roads  cut  up  by  the  haul- 
ing of  ore  from  the  mines — a  state  of  affairs  not  conducive  to  a 
rapid  response  to  a  calL 

Attendant  at  birth. 

No  midwife  was  practidng  in  any  of  the  districts  where  the  in- 
vestigation was  carried  on  nor,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  anywhere 
in  the  county.  All  the  confinements  in  the  villages  were  attended  by 
physicians;  and  nearly  all — 130  out  of  185— of  those  in  the  county. 
At  the  remaining  five  births  there  was  no  attendant  except  the 
father  or  grandmother  or  a  neighbor.    One  of  these  cases  was  a 
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sudden  triple  birth,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  which  the  astounded 
father  was  compelled  to  assist  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  sununon 
help  over  a  disabled  telephone.  Fortunately  he  had  had  previous 
experience  in  such  emergencies,  and  nothing  went  wrong.  It  was 
not  the  family's  intention  to  do  without  a  doctor,  but  three  out  of 
five  times  they  had  been  unable  to  have  one  on  hand  at  the  birth.  In 
another  of  these  families  the  doctor  had  been  summoned  but  failed 
to  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  any  service.  The  other  three  families  de- 
liberately dispensed  with  the  doctor's  services;  in  one  instance,  be- 
cause of  poverty ;  in  one,  because  the  grandmother  did  not  approve 
of  having  a  doctor  at  childbirth ;  and  in  the  third,  because  the  father 
had  called  a  doctor  on  two  previous  occasions  but  the  physician  had 
not  arrived  on  time;  so  he  decided  that  "we  were  just  as  well  off 
without." 

Among  the  mothers  who  are  counted  as  physicians'  patients  were 
13  whose  doctor  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  birth  had  occurred, 
sometimes  only  a  few  minutes  late  but  in  two  cases  as  much  as  an 
hour.    Most  of  these  doctors  had  to  come  5  miles  or  more. 

Hospital  confinem^its. 

There  is  a  general  hospital  of  30  beds  at  the  county  seat,  a  private 
hospital  in  the  same  city,  and  two  small  private  hospitals  in  the  other 
city.  Certain  districts  are  more  accessible  to  hospitals  outside  the 
county ;  in  no  case  would  it  be  necessary  to  travel  more  than  two  or 
at  most  three  hours  by  rail  to  reach  a  hospital  somewhere.  Of  course 
for  a  good  many  families  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  to  the  railroad 
than  to  make  the  train  trip ;  yet  patients  do  manage  to  reach  a  hos- 
pital when  it  seems  imperative,  though  the  delay  in  an  emergency 
may  be  serious.  The  general  hospital  at  the  county  seat  reported 
caring  for  18  obstetrical  patients  in  1916, 10  of  whom  came  from  out- 
side the  city.  However,  only  three  mothers  from  the  townships 
studied  went  to  hospitals  for  confinement  during  the  period  covered ; 
all  these  went  outside  the  county.  These  mothers  had  no  especial 
reason  to  anticipate  complications  at  confinement — and  none  arose 
except  an  instrumental  delivery  in  one  case — ^but  chose  the  hospital 
as  the  most  convenient  method  of  providing  the  necessary  care. 

Obstetrical  service. 

The  use  of  obstetrical  forceps  proved  to  be  even  more  conunon 
here  than  in  the  northern  county.  Whereas  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  deliveries  in  the  county  studied  in  Kansas  were  effected  with 
instruments  and  10  per  cent  in  the  other  Wisconsin  county,  the  pro- 
portion here  was  14  per  cent,  or  25  cases.  Eleven  of  these  instru- 
mental deliveries  were  first  births.  One  resulted  in  a  stillbirth  and 
two  in  deaths  within  two  days.  The  use  of  forceps  was  largely  con- 
centrated in  the  practice  of  one  physician,  who  performed  15  instru- 
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mental  deliveries  among  35  confinements  attended  within  the  survey 
period;  if  his  cases  are  deducted,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
deliveries  were  instrumental.  The  physician  who  had  the  largest 
obstetrical  practice  in  the  selected  districts  of  that  county  delivered 
only  1  out  of  46  children  with  forceps. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult,  as  has  been  said,  for  a  country  doctor 
with  a  large  area  to  cover  to  visit  his  patients  as  regularly  as  is 
possible  in  city  practice.  Furthermore,  the  charge  which  a  physician 
must  make  for  additional  visits  miles  away  from  his  headquarters 
seems  to  many  country  families  an  expense  which  they  are  unwilling 
to  incur  unless  the  necessity  is  forced  upon  them.  Nevertheless  a 
mother  is  exposed  to  unjustifiable  risks  when,  as  happened  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  country  mothers  in  the  survey,  her  doctor  never  sees 
her  after  the  day  the  baby  is  born.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
country  mothers  attended  by  physicians  had  more  than  one  visit 
from  the  doctor  subsequent  to  the  delivery.  In  the  villages  the  doc- 
tors revisited  the  majority  of  their  obstetrical  patients  at  least  twice, 
but  two  mothers  in  villages  where  there  was  a  resident  physician 
were  never  seen  by  the  doctor  after  the  delivery  of  the  baby.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  mothers  in  this  county  received  considerably 
more  postnatal  care  than  those  in  the  north. 

Nursing  care. 

In  none  of  the  districts  studied  was  there  a  resident  trained  nurse; 
during  part  of  the  time  none  could  be  secured  anywhere  in  the 
county.  Consequently,  aside  from  the  expense  of  her  salary,  having 
a  trained  nurse  for  confinement  or  any  other  sickness  involved  both 
the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  bringing  her  from  outside  the  county ; 
moreover,  many  country  families,  even  when  they  can  o.fford  a 
trained  nurse,  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  adequate  nursing 
care.  Only  two  country  mothers,  and  none  in  the  villages,  employed 
a  trained  nurse  at  confinement;  another  secured  a  trained  nurse  two 
weeks  afterwards  after  blood  poisoning  had  developed ;  another  had 
her  sister,  who  was  a  trained  nurse,  to  help  the  practical  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  case. 

In  each  of  the  country  districts  and  in  two  of  the  villages  studied 
there  were  practical  nurses,  women  who  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  obstetrical  nursing — they  were  sometimes  called  baby 
nurses.  These  were  the  main  reliance  of  the  families  who  made  a 
point  of  getting  the  best  available  care ;  many  of  them  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  family  sent  away  to  a 
neighboring  village  or  city  to  secure  such  a  nurse  who  stood  in  good 
repute.  However,  the  history  of  one  young  mother  showed  the  dan- 
ger of  untrained  and  possibly  ignorant  nurses.  In  her  inexperience 
she  intrusted  her  first  baby  to  a  so-called  practical  nurse  who  had 
91202'— 19 6 
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taken  a  oorrespondence  oouise  and  ^^thonght  she  would  start  €>ak 
Qursing.''  She  fed  the  baby  cows'  milk  and  swe^^ned  water  the  first 
three  days.  HienafternuismgonedByyhewi&ssick  and  would  not  take 
the  breast.  The  nurae  tried  various  kinds  of  food,  consulting  the 
doctor  only  by  telephone;  she  also  ^kept  the  hahy  asleep  wiUi  dope 
nearly  all  the  time."  Finally,  on  the  teioAh  day,  he  died  in  con- 
vulsions. 

More  than  one^fourth  (49)  of  the  mothers  visited  were  nursed 
during  the  puerperium  by  these  practical  nurses,  but  in  only  a  few 
cases  (10)  did  they  do  the  housework.  The  remaining  three-fourths 
of  the  mothers,  with  few  exceptions,  had  to  depend  upon  neighbors 
or  relatives  for  nursing  care. 

Prenatal  care. 

The  superiority  of  postnatal  superidsion  in  the  southern  county  is 
accompanied  by  a  much  greater  amount  of  prenatal  supervision  than 
was  found  in  the  northern  county.  Twice  as  large  a  proportion  of 
mothers  attended  at  birth  by  physicians  had  some  prenatal  care  in 
the  southern  county  (38  per  cent)  as  in  the  northern  (19  per  cent). 
The  difference  between  the  counties  is  not  great  for  village  mothers 
but  is  very  marked  in  the  open  country,  a  fact  that  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  the  greater  isolation  of  the  country  districts  studied  in  the 
Qorthem  county.  In  neither  coimty  can  the  situation  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory ;  but  any  community  where,  as  in  the  southern  county, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  mothers  consult  their  physicians  during 
pregnancy,  has  evidently  begun  to  realize  that  prenatal  care  is  worth 
«vhile,  both  for  the  alleviation  of  present  discomfort  and  for  the 
prevention  of  later  complications.  Nevertheless,  much  ignorance  on 
this  point  survives.  For  instance,  one  mother,  living  in  comfortable 
circumstances  on  a  large  farm,  stated  that  she  vomited  throughout 
pregnancy  and  was  much  troubled  with  headaches,  swollen  feet,  and 
swollen  eyes  (symptoms  suggestive  of  toxemia),  but  did  not  see  the 
doctor  at  all — ^"just  worried  along."  Her  baby  was  stillborn  at 
eight  months. 

The  standards  used  in  the  study  for  classifying  the  medical  pre- 
natal care  reported  by  the  mothers  are  described  on  page  38. 

According  to  these  standards,  none  of  the  mothers  in  the  southern 
county  had  adequate  care;  13  had  fair  care,  of  whom  only  one  was  a 
primipara  (carrying  her  first  child) ;  9  other  primiparae  had  care 
which  would  have  been  fair  except  for  the  failure  of  the  physician 
to  measure  the  pelvis.  Merely  sending  for  medicine  or  advice,  with- 
out a  personal  interview,  was  counted  as  no  care.  Of  the  65  patients 
who  had  some  care,  11  never  saw  the  doctor,  but  merely  sent  the 
urine  for  examination;  19  others  received  no  physical  examination; 
21  had  no  analysis  of  the  urine  made;  23  saw  the  physician  only  once. 
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UATEaWAL  MORTALITY. 

In  the  selected  districts  in  the  southern  county  only  one  mother 
died  at  childbirth  in  the  two  years  of  the  survey.  The  cause  stated 
on  her  death  certificate  was  pernicious  anemia,  with  parturition  and 
nephritis  contributory-  The  account  given  by  her  family  agrees 
with  this  diagnosis ;  tiie  mother  had  suffered  from  pernicious  anemia 
for  three  years,  and  during  her  last  pregnancy  she  was  in  very  poor 
health,  the  doctor  under  whose  care  she  was  having  found  albumin 
in  her  urine.  The  child  was  born  prematurely  and  lived  only  a  few 
hours;  the  mother  died  five  days  later. 

The  county  records  show  during  the  survey  period  only  one 
other  death  from  causes  connected  with  the  puerperal  state.  This 
makes  2  maternal  deaths  out  of  887  registered  birtiba  (]iv«  and 
still  bom).* 

MOTHER'S   WORK. 

Best  before  and  after  eonfiaement. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  mothers  visited  (38  per  cent)  remained 
in  bed  for  the  customary  period  of  10  days ;  one- fourth,  or  less  than 
half  as  large  a  proportion  as  in  the  other  county,  stayed  in  bed 
less  than  this  time.  Only  9  (1  in  19)  were  in  bedfess  than  a  week; 
acnd,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  one-third  stayed  in  bed  longer 
than  10  days. 

A  considerably  larger  proportion  of  mothers  in  the  country  than 
in  the  villages  secured  less  than  10  days'  rest  after  confinement.  In 
this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  there  was  a  notable  difference 
between  the  mothers  of  native  parentage  and  those  of  foreign  birth 
or  par^iitage  in  this  respect;  17  per  cent  of  the  former  and  34  per 
cent  of  the  latter  stayed  in  bed  less  than  10  days. 

With  these  mothers,  getting  up  from  bed  too  soon  commonly  meant 
"pitching  into"  the  housework  immediately.  In  nine  cases  the 
mother  was  out  of  bed  in  less  than  a  week,  and  five  of  these  mothers 
were  doing  their  cooking  or  cleaning  within  that  first  week,  while 
four  even  did  the  washing  before  a  week  was  up.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  mothers  in  the  southern  county  did  no  cooking  nor  cleaning  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  after  childbirth ;  and,  while  many  undertook 
the  laundry  work  at  two  or  three  weeks,  half  of  them  obtained  a 
lespite  of  at  least  a  month  from  this  heavy  work. 

As  often  occurs,  the  large  majority  of  the  mothers  kept  up  their 
lighter  housework  until  the  time  of  confinement.  Twenty  did  no 
housework  for  the  last  two  weeks  or  more;  in  most  instances  these 
were  mothers  who  had  a  hired  girl  during  that  time.    It  was  recog- 

^  See  note  1,  p.  80. 
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nized  by  many  of  the  women  that  washing  and  ironing  is  too  heavy 
work  for  a  pregnant  woman  toward  the  end  of  her  pregnancy ;  con- 
sequently one-third  of  the  mothers  did  not  do  their  washing  in  the 
last  two  weeks.  But  even  this  part  of  the  housework  was  discontinued 
throughout  the  last  three  months  by  only  a  small  proportion. 

In  addition  to  the  few  mothers  who  kept  a  hired  girl  regularly,  in 
87  instances  the  mother  had  hired  household  help  for  the  lying-in 
period.  This  is  the  same  proportion — one-half — ^that  had  "  help  "  in 
the  Kansas  rural  survey.  Apparently  village  mothers  found  it  no 
easier  to  get  help  at  such  times  than  did  those  living  in  the  open 
country. 

Usual  housework. 

Even  on  the  prosperous  farms  of  the  southern  county,  practically 
all  the  housewives  were  obliged  to  do  without  hired  help ;  even  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  fair  wages  frequently  could  not  secure  a 
hired  girl;  many  families  who  could  afford  to  pay  gbod  wages  for 
temporary  help  in  time  of  sickness  often,  of  course,  could  not  meet 
such  an  expense  regularly.  Only  three  country  mothers  among  those 
visited  kept  a  hired  girl  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  six  village 
mothers  had  regular  hired  help,  though  a  village  housewife  usually 
needs  help  less  than  does  one  in  the  country. 

There  were  not  nearly  so  many  large  families  here  as  in  the  north; 
only  one- third  (instead  of  half)  of  the  mothers  visited  had  house- 
holds of  more  than  five  persons  in  addition  to  the  baby.  The  most 
usual  family  consisted  of  the  parents  and  two  or  three  small  chil- 
dren ;  very  large  families,  such  as  some  of  those  in  the  north,  consist- 
ing of  12  or  more  persons,  were  practically  unknown. 

In  this  county,  there  was  little  of  the  house  crowding  which  was 
found  to  be  common  in  the  newer  communities,  not  only  in  northern 
Wisconsin  but  also  in  western  Kansas.  Only  1  in  15  of  the  country 
families  in  southern  Wisconsin  was  living  with  more  than  two 
persons  to  a  room;  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  three-fifths  had 
more  than  one  room  per  person  (not  counting  the  baby).  This 
is  one  advantage  of  the  commodious  farmhouses  seen  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Half  the  village  homes  where  a 
baby  had  been  born  also  had  at  least  one  room  per  person. 

Water  supply  and  other  household  conveniences. 

Well  water  is  almost  universally  used  for  drinking.  In  this 
county,  the  well  water  is  so  hard  that  most  families  have  a  supply 
of  rain  water  also  for  general  household  use;  and  available  soft 
water  makes  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  housework.  Since  tht 
:;istern  or  tank  is  naturally  built  near  or  under  the  house,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  connect  a  hand  pump  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
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cistern  and  thus  give  an  inside  water  supply.  Of  123  country  fami- 
lies in  this  county,  25  reported  water  in  the  house ;  21  of  these  had 
only,  rain  water  and  had  to  bring  their  well  water  from  outside.  Of 
course,  this  arrangement  is  a  great  improvement  over  having  to 
carry  all  the  household  cleaning  and  wash  water  from  outside,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  well  water  is  required — drinking  and  cook- 
ing— take  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  do  the  cleaning  and  washing. 

Even  when  the  cistern  pump  or  the  rain-water  barrel  is  outside, 
it  is  apt  to  be  much  nearer  the  house  than  is  the  "well,  for  the  barn 
has  often  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  well.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
that  fact,  the  majority  (62  per  cent)  of  the  families  who  had  to 
bring  in  the  household  water  had  to  carry  it  less  than  25  feet  and 
few  (about  1  in  11)  had  to  carry  it  as  far  as  100  feet. 

Only  two  homes  had  running  water  piped  into  the  house;  one  of 
these  had  a  bathroom  and  water-closet.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
districts  to  find  the  barn  well,  but  not  the  house  well,  equipped  with 
a  windmill  or  engine  to  do  the  pumping;  16  families  had  an  engine 
connected  with  the  bam  pump ;  and  14,  one  connected  with  the  house 
pump.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  common  for  mothers  in  this  county 
to  tell  the  agents  that  they  never  had  to  carry  the  water,  the  men 
always  carried  it  in  for  them;  others  reported  that  the  men  carried 
the  water  through  the  winter  or  carried  the  wash  water.  As  in  the 
other  county,  the  water  usually  had  to  be  carried  up  steps  to  the 
kitchen. 

Both  Wisconsin  counties  compare  favorably  with  the  one  in  Kan- 
sas as  to  nearness  of  the  water  supply  to  the  house,  and  the  southern 
county — ^but  not  the  northern — as  to  the  proportion  of  homes  having 
inside  water. 

In  this  county,  also,  none  of  the  villages  included  in  the  survey 
had  a  public  water  supply.  About  one-fourth  of  the  village  families 
had  water  inside  the  houses,  but  only  one  of  these  had  running  water 
with  bathroom  and  water-closet. 

Thirty-one  country  and  12  village  families  in  the  southern  county 
had  a  sink  for  the  disposal  of  waste  water;  this  is  just  a  few  more 
than  had  inside  water.  Half  the  mothers  in  both  country  and  vil- 
lages had  a  washing  machine ;  however,  only  one  in  the  villages  had 
a  power  washer,  while  15  in  the  country  were  so  provided.  One  ran 
her  chum,  and  another  the  separator,  by  engine  power. 

Boarding  hired  mem 

The  large  farms  of  the  southern  county  naturally  needed  hired 
men  more  often  than  the  smaller  ones  in  the  northern  county.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  southern  county  54  mothers  (out  of  98  whose  hus- 
bands were  farmers  or  farm  managers)  reported  that  they  had  had 
to  board  "  hands  " — usually  only  one — during  the  period  covered  by 
the  survey. 
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Work  for  the  diury. 

In  the  southern  oounty  it  was  almost  the  mle  that  the  dairy  farms 
sold  their  milk  to  the  cheese  factories;  on  many  isrms  the  ^v'hola 
supply  was  hauled  off  ismnediatdy  after  the  mormttg  milking,  leav- 
ing almost  no  milk  even  for  the  family's  use.   This  relieves  the  house- 
wife of  the  tasks  connected  with  butter  making  or  the  sale  of  cream, 
but  usually  burdens  her  with  many  heavy  milk  cans  to  dean.     In 
one  southern  township  ihB  cheese-factory  manager  said  that  the  men 
were  beginning  to  wash  the  cans,  and  he  ^'  couldn^  see  but  thai  they 
did  it  about  as  well  as  the  women  ";  but  it  is  usually  ccmsidei!^  a 
woman's  job.    Only  one-fifth  of  the  mothers  living  on  the  farms  of 
the  townships  included  in  the  survey  reported  that  they  did  churn- 
ing; many  of  these  made  butter  for  their  own  families  only.   A  good 
many  others  made  butter  but  had  some  one  else  run  the  chum. 

Milking  and  other  chores. 

As  a  rule  the  women  of  the  southern  county  do  little  work  outside 
the  house,  but  half  those  on  farms  milked. 

The  care  of  the  garden  and  of  the  chickens  was  the  commone^st  of 
the  outdoor  chores  done  by  the  mothers  here  as  elsewhere.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  mothers,  both  in  the  country  and  vUlages,  worked 
in  the  garden.  The  care  of  chickens  was  a  common  duty,  but  in 
this  county  also  the  flocks  were  seldom  large. 

Field  work. 

Practically  none  of  the  mothers  in  the  southern  county  did  any 
work  in  the  fields;  field  work  for  women  goes  absolutely  against  the 
local  standards.  One  mother  said  indignantly,  when  asked  about 
her  work :/'  Mothers  who  work  outside  just  don't  care  for  tibeir  babies 
right."  Three  of  the  five  who  reported  any  field  work  were  German; 
two  of  these  helped  with  the  haying,  one  husked  com  two  or  three 
hours  at  a  time,  one  picked  com  and  potatoes.  One  of  the  others 
picked  apples  and  potatoes;  one  drove  the  plow  and  cultivator.  The 
German  mother  who  said  she  pitched  hay  two  months  befoa^  con- 
finement was  the  only  one  who  did  any  really  heavy  work;  none  of 
the  five  worked  in  the  fields  within  a  month  of  confinement 

INFANT   WELFARE. 

Infant  mortality.^ 

Among  the  90  live-bom  babies  for  whom  records  were  secured  in 
tlie  southei*n  county  who  were  born  at  least  a  year  before  the  survey 
be^an,  7  died  before  they  were  a  year  old;  this  is  equivalent  to  an 
infant  mortality  rate  of  78  per  1,000,  or  1  death  to  13  live  births.  Of 
the  83  babies  bom  during  the  year  just  preceding  the  survey,  9  had 
died  before  the  agent's  visit,  or  1  in  10  (108  per  1,000),    It  is  evident 

*  For  deflnitian  of  the  term,  see  p.  60« 
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tkat  tills  figure,  though  coAfiiderably  higher  than  that  for  the  pre- 
cediog  year,  is  iHx>bably  less  thaa  the  true  iaf aat  mortality  rate  for 
this  year;  for  some  dea^  in  this  group  may  have  occurred  after  the 
agent'f  visit  but  prior  to  the  first  birthday^  since  most  of  these  babies 
at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  were  not  yet  one  year  old.  In  other 
words,  at  least  16  out  of  178  babies  in  this  county — approximately 
1  in  11 — died  before  tJiey  reached  their  first  birtibday.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  true  proportion  was  somewhat  higher  than  this. 

In  this  county,  according  to  the  official  figures,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  115  per  1,000  in  1914;  in  1915  the  rate  fell  to  88.^  The 
combined  rate  for  the  two  years  was  102,  or  just  a  little  over  1  in  10. 
It  appears,  therefore,  aft^  allowing  for  the  differences  between  the 
two  methods  of  <XHnputing  the  rates,  that  the  agreement  is  reason- 
ably close. 

One  death  in  10  is  the  average  rate  for  the  United  States  birth- 
registration  area,  which  in  1915  was  100  per  1,000.  But  it  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  rate  of  94  in  the  rural  part  of  the  birth- 
registration  area,  and  is  certainly  higher  lima  should  exist  in  a 
prosperous  rural  eommunity.  The  average  for  all  the  rural  counties 
in  Wisconsin  was  76  per  1,000  in  1914  and  73  in  1915;*  and  several 
counties  are  credited  with  rates  lower  than  50  p^  1^00. 

In  the  southern  county,  and  in  the  two  counties  together,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  was  less  among  the  babies  of  the  country  districts 
than  among  the  village  babies.  Of  the  260  country  babies  in  the  two 
counties,  14  died — an  infant  mortality  rate  of  54  per  1,000.  This  is 
still  somewhat  higher  than  the  corresponding  rate  of  40  per  1,000 
which  was  found  among  the  babies  of  the  open  country  in  Kansas." 

Premature  birth  was  responsible  for  half  the  16  deaths  in  the 
soutliem  county,  in  contrast  with  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  under  1 
year  of  age  in  the  registration  area.*  An  excessive  proportion — 10 
out  of  16  deaths — occurred  hef  ore  the  baby  was  2  weeks  old ;  6  of 
these  were  deaths  within  the  first  few  hours.  Evidently,  therefore, 
the  effort  to  reduce  infant  mortality,  in  this  county  as  in  the  other, 
must  be  directed  primarily  toward  better  maternity  and  prenatal 
care. 

Excluding  children  born  within  the  year  preceding  the  investiga- 
tion, the  mothers  interviewed  in  the  southern  county  had  borne  dur- 
ing their  whole  child-bearing  history  415  live-born  children  and  had 
lost  34  of  them  before  they  were  a  year  old — ^an  infant  mortality  rate 
of  82  per  1,000.    For  both  counties  there  had  been  a  much  higher  pro- 

^  Twenty-sixth  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  WiecontUi,  pp.  815  and  817, 
Madison,   1917. 

'  Twenty -sixth  Beport  of  tiie  etate  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconain,  p.  810.  Madison, 
Wis.,    1917. 

'  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County  In  Kansas,  p.  40.  V,  8.  Children's  Bu- 
reau Publication  No.  26. 

« Mortality  Statistics,  1915.  p.  645.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Washington,  1917. 
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portion  of  deaths  than  had  occurred  in  the  country  families  of  the 
Kansas  survey  (55  per  1,000)  or  in  the  white  families  of  the  lowland 
county  in  North  Carolina  (48  per  1,000) ;  the  Wisconsin  rates  are 
about  the  same,  however,  as  that  in  the  mountain  county  in  North 
Carolina  (80  per  1,000). 

In  the  southern  county,  the  mothers  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage 
had  lost  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  their  babies  than  the 
mothers  of  native  parentage.    (See  Table  II,  p.  91.) 

Stillbirths  and  miscarriages. 

Within  the  two  years  of  the  survey  the  mothers  interviewed  in  the 
southern  county  had  5  stillbirths,  28  per  1,000  births.  This  is  some- 
what lower  than  the  stillbirth  rate  (34  per  1,000)  for  the  seven 
cities  where  this  problem  had  been  studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 
That  it  might  be  still  lower  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  stillbirth 
rate  in  the  Kansas  study  was  only  11  per  1,000  births. 

The  mothers  of  this  county  had  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  still- 
births (2  per  cent)  among  all  their  issues  than  among  the  births  of 
the  past  two  years.  Both  in  the  survey  period  and  during  their  whole 
history  the  mothers  of  native  parentage  had  borne  more  stillborn 
children  than  the  mothers  of  the  foreign  group ;  but  they  had  lost  a 
smaller  proportion  through  miscarriage.  (See  Tables  III  and  IV, 
pp.  91,  92.) 

Feeding  customs. 

As  in  the  other  county,  only  a  few  babies  were  artificially  fed  from 
birth.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  3-months-old  babies  were  exclu- 
sively breast  fed — a  proportion  even  larger  than  in  the  northern 
county.  In  the  sixth  month,  the  proportion  was  still  over  half;  in 
the  seventh,  it  fell  to  onlj'^  one-third.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
babies  not  exclusively  breast  fed  received  some  breast  milk  through- 
out the  first  nine  months.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  6-months-old 
babies  had  been  weaned ;  the  proportion  weaned  had  increased  by  the 
ninth  month  to  only  one-fifth  (20  per  cent).  Breast  feeding  was 
continued  in  the  second  year  for  a  large  number,  three-fifths  of  the 
12-months-old  babies  received  some  breast  milk,  and  at  15  months 
one-third  were  still  nursing.  Practically  all  were  weaned,  however, 
before  they  were  18  months  old. 

When  the  customs  of  the  diflFerent  rural  counties  where  these  sur- 
veys have  been  carried  on  are  compared  (see  Table  VI,  p.  ^2),  the 
mothers  of  the  two  Wisconsin  counties  are  found  to  have  given  their 
babies  breast  milk  without  any  other  food  to  a  less  extent  than  those 
in  the  western  Kansas  county,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  through- 
out the  first  eight  months  than  the  mothers  of  the  mountain  county  in 
North  Carolina.    And  the  proportion  artificially  fed  was  throughout 
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the  first  nine  months  higher  in  these  two  Wisconsin  counties  than  in 
any  of  the  other  rural  districts  studied. 

In  all  the  rural  counties  the  proportion  weaned  was  lower  through- 
out the  first  nine  months  than  in  any  of  the  four  cities — ^two  middle 
western  and  two  eastern — included  in  Table  VI  (see  p.  92).  Up 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  months  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Wisconsin 
babies  were  exclusively  breast  fed  than  in  any  of  these  cities;  but 
in  the  later  months  the  percentages  of  exclusive  breast  feeding  are 
higher  for  the  cities. 

Birth  registration. 

In  the  southern  county,  17  live-born  children,  bom  in  the  area 
studied,  were  discovered  by  the  canvass  to  have  been  omitted  from 
the  register  of  births.  This  was  10  per  cent  of  the  total  live  births 
included  in  the  survey;  15  of  these  17  birtlis  were  attended  by 
physicians. 

So  far  as  indicate,  therefore,  by  the  selected  districts,  no  great 
improvement  would  be  necessary  to  bring  birth  registration  in  the 
southern  county  up  to  the  minimum  census  standard  of  90  per  cent 
completeness.  In  both  counties  all  the  unregistered  births  discovered 
by  the  canvass  were  reported  to  the  State  board  of  health  and  in- 
vestigated by  it. 

In  the  southern  county  it  was  found  that  three  infant  deaths  (out 
of  16)  had  not  been  recorded.  Failure  to  register  deaths  indicates 
an  even  more  serious  violation  of  the  law  than  does  the  deficiency 
of  birth  registration,  because  the  need  for  death  registration  is  more 
widely  recognized,  and  in  general  the  registration  of  deaths  is  much 
more  widely  enacted  and  observed  than  is  birth  registration. 
Through  the  requirement  of  a  burial  permit  before  interment,  the 
registration  of  deaths  can  also  be  enforced  more  easily  than  that  of 
births.  Furthermore,  if  many  deaths  are  omitted  the  apparent  in- 
fant mortality  rate  is  an  understatement  of  the  true  mortality  rate, 
and  a  community  when  it  becomes  suflSciently  interested  to  look  up 
the  figures  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  actual  conditions. 

The  southern  county  is  of  interest  mainly  as  an  example  of  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  sections  of  the  United  States — 
the  prairie  lands  of  the  northern  Middle  West.  The  conditions  re- 
vealed by  this  survey  are  undoubtedly  typical  of  the  lives  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  farm  women  of  the  country  than  are  those,  in 
many  respects  more  striking,  found  in  isolated  districts  in  the  South 
and  West.  Moreover,  there  need  be  no  financial  difficulty  in  the  com- 
munity's providing  adequately  for  the  health  of  its  mothers  and 
children,  even  though  some  of  its  families  would  be  unable  to  do  this 
individually. 
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PART  ni.  ACiiymES  in  Wisconsin  on  behalf  of 

THE  HEALTH  OF  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES. 

This  section  of  the  report  deals  wifh  ivoaiE  mndeFtokeix  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1917,  for  the  iparotBetictt  of  the  heaMi  of  cfadddbearjmg 
inotheers  and  of  young  'batbies  in  the  rural  distdcts  of  Wisconsin. 
Some  of  these  aotiTities  tare  State  wide  in  their  scofve,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  aocount  of  these  is  oomp^kite.  Others  ^re  local ;  and  of  these 
the  report  coT^ers  m  full  only  the  two  oousfties  in  which  the  survey  of 
iftatei'nity  care  was  made. 

No  accomxt  of  conditiosifi  in  W-isocKusin  would  be  compete  without 
mention  of  the  active  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  various  public- 
health  agencies.  Often  several  different  organizations  are  found 
working  .together  on  a  common  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  the 
credit  for  acconiplishment  belongs  not  to  iuay  one  but  to  the  whole 
group. 

WORK  OF  T«E  STATS  BOjyEUi   aF   HEALIX. 

Blrtk  registration. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  States  recognized  by  the  census  as  having 
an  adequate  birth-r^stration  iaw.  Each  township  or  incorporated 
village  is  a  separate  registration  district  for  vital  statistics,  the  town- 
ship or  village  clerk  acting  as  local  registrar.  The  clerk  is  required  by 
law  to  send  the  original  birth  and  death  certificates  to  the  State  office, 
and  a  copy  of  each  to  the  county  registrar  of  deeds;  village  clerics 
must  also  keep  a  local  record,  but  in  the  township  such  a  local  reg- 
ister is  not  provided  for.  The  county  files  of  copies  are  also  noto- 
riously incomplete ;  hence  it  is  necessary  in  most  instances  to  send  to 
the  State  office  to  find  out  whether  a  birth  has  been  registered. 
Within  recent  years  the  State  board  of  health  has  been  progres- 
sively increasing  its  efforts  toward  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
birth-registration  law.  In  1917,  it  adopted  the  policy  of  prosecuting 
.  all  failures  to  register  whicfh  came  to  its  attention,  unless  the  of- 
fender presented  an  adequate  excuse  and  gave  his  written  promise 
to  observe  the  law  in  the  future.  Knowledge  of  unregistered  births 
is  secured  (1)  from  reports  by  local  registrars,  (2)  from  inquiries  by 
parents,  and  (3)  from  checking  hospital  records  of  births.  During 
1917  the  board  also  requested  each  county  medical  society  to  devote 
a  meeting  to  birth  registration,  and  wher^  a  society  complied  with 
this  request  the  deputy  State  health  dffic^*s  were  frequently  sent  to 
talk  on  the  subject 
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Since  1914  the  board  has  sent  to  parents  a  card  certifying  to  the 
receipt  of  the  birth  certificate  for  their  child.  This  practice  is  un- 
doubtedly a  stimulus  to  the  parents'  interest  in  birth  registration. 
During  the  course  of  the  survey  many  mothers  spoke  of  having  these 
"  papers  "  or  wondered  why  they  had  not  received  them.  The  State 
board  is  said  to  receive  about  200  inquiries  a  month  from  parents 
who  failed  to  receive  their  cards. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1917  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
made  a  State-wide  birth-registration  test  in  Wisconsin,  covering  the 
births  of  two  months.  These  tests  were  based  not  upon  a  canvass  but 
upon  live  births  reported  to  the  census  agents  by  postmasters,  mail 
carriers,  etc.,  throughout  the  State.  In  the  outcome,  95  per  cent  of 
the  births  thus  reported  in  each  of  the  two  counties  studied  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  survey  were  found  to  have  been  registered. 

Educational  literature. 

The  State  board  of  health  publishes  a  bulletin  on  the  care  of 
babies,  which  is  sent  out  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  making  a  request 
for  it.  The  revised  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  printed  in  1917,  con- 
tains a  section  on  prenatal  care — the  mother's  personal  hy^ene  and 
the  complications  which  must  be  guarded  against.  On  the  birth- 
registration  certificate  card  is  printed  a  notice  that  anyone  may 
secure  this  bulletin  free  of  charge,  and  many  requests  result  from 
this  notice.  The  pamphlet  on  the  feeding  of  children  published  by 
the  agricultural  extension  division  of  the  State  university  (see  p.  78) 
is  also  distributed  by  the  State  board  of  health. 

Prevention  of  blindness. 

The  law*  in  Wisconsin  requires  that  every  obstetrical ' attendant 
must  use  a  1  per  cent  silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  eyes  of  each  new- 
born infant  as  a  preventive  measure  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
or  "  babies'  sore  eyes,"  and  provides  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  the  proper  solution.  In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  the 
State  board  of  health  sends  out  once  a  year  to  each  physician,  regis- 
tered midwife,  and  health  officer  in  the  State  a  case  containing  six 
dozen  ampules  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  each  designed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  one  case.  Additional  supplies  are  sent  as  requested ;  about 
2,000  requests  are  received  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  executive  officers  that  this  prophylactic  is 
very  generally  used.  The  law  also  requires  that  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  infants'  eyes  must  be  reported  to  the  State  board  of  health. 
Only  about  10  such  cases  a  year  are  reported. 

Campaign  against  venereal  disease. 

Because  of  the  direct  causative  connection  of  venereal  disease  with 
infant  mortality,  the  efforts  of  the  State  board  of  health  for  the 

^Laws  of  1915,  sec.  1400a-l. 
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prevention  and  cure  of  these  diseases  should  be  mentioned.  Diag- 
nostic service  is  provided  by  the  various  laboratories  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  board  and  by  the  State  psychiatric  institute;  diagnoses 
are  made  free  of  charge  for  any  licensed  physician.  The  board  of 
health  publishes  a  pamphlet  on  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases  and 
the  necessity  of  treatment  by  a  physician;  it  also  posts  placards  in 
suitable  places  giving  the  same  information. 

LOCAL  PUBLIC-HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  Wisconsin  the  townships  and  villages  are  important  organs  of 
local  government.  Among  other  functions,  they  are  the  units  for 
local  public-health  administration.  There  are  township,  village, 
and  city  health  officials,  but  none  representing  the  county ;  next  above 
the  local  unit  stands  the  deputy  State  health  officer,  who  is  a  full- 
time  employee  of  the  State  board  of  health  and  has  under  his  juris- 
diction one  of  the  five  sanitary  districts  into  which  the  State  is 
divided.  Each  township  or  (incorporated)  village  board  either  acts 
itself  as  the  local  board  of  health  or  appoints  such  a  board ;  this  board 
then  appoints  the  health  officer,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  physician. 
In  townships  and  villages  the  clerk  acts  as  registrar  of  vital  statistics. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  State  registrar  stated  that  somewhat 
less  than  half  the  local  health  officers  in  the  State  were  physicians. 
In  the  10  townships  where  the  survey  was  made,  5  of  the  health 
officers  were  physicians  and  6  were  farmers;  of  the  6  incorporated 
villages,  4  had  medical  health  officers — the  fifth  had  apparently  neg- 
lected to  provide  itself  with  any. 

The  local  board  also  fixes  the  compensation  of  the  health  officer. 
Judging  from  the  survey,  $10  a  year  is  the  usual  rural  salary;  in 
some  cases  the  annual  salary  is  supplemented,  and  in  others  re- 
placed, by  payments  "  by  the  visit,"  but  the  largest  sum  paid  to  any 
of  these  officers  for  the  year  preceding  the  survey  was  $18.25. 
Several  had  no  compensation  during  that  period  because  they  "  had 
put  in  no  time  " ;  one  had  been  paid  only  $5  in  five  years,  for  posting 
quarantine  twice. 

As  a  rule,  almost  the  sole  duty  of  these  local  rural  officers  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  posting  and  removal  of  quarantine  notices  and  fumi- 
gation for  the  severe  contagious  diseases — scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  smallpox.  Only  a  few  of  the  rural  health  officers  interviewed 
made  any  serious  attempt  to  placard  measles  or  whooping  cough  or 
to  disinfect  after  tuberculosis-  If  the  officer  is  not  a  physician,  he 
ordinarily  depends  upon  instructions  from  the  attending  physician 
as  to  when  and  how  long  to  quarantine,  and  in  such  cases  the  phy- 
sician is  often  paid  by  the  township  to  do  the  fumigating.  It  is 
only  in  very  rare  instances  that  a  sanitary  complaint  is  brought  to 
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the  health  officer's  attention^  while  it  is  practically  never  ooAoeived 
to  be  his  duty  to  seek  out  isisaiutary  co&ditions. 

The  genial  Uym^-gg  found  in  the  rural  districts  in  ^iforcingf  or 
deserving  isolation  of  measles  and  whooping  cou^  should  be  oojb- 
bated  in  the  interest  of  the  babies  as  w^  as  that  of  the  older  chilclnKi. 
A  small,  but  not  a  negligible,  pr<^>ortion  of  infant  deaths  is  uI'w^ys 
found  to  be  due  to  these  diseases.    Whoopiog  cough  is  e£^>ecially  apt 
to  be  fatal  to  young  babies.    In  Wisconsin  in  1915,  124  babies  under 
a  year  old  died  of  whooping  cough,  almost  eight  times  as  many  as 
died  from  diphtheria.^    In  the  families  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
Wisconsin  survey,  eight  babies  had  died  of  whooping  cough  before 
they  were  a  year  old,  in  contrast  with  only  two  deaths  from  diph- 
theria.   One  township  ckrk,  in  dascnsssing  measures  needed   for 
the  protection  of  children's  health,  complained  espedially  of  the  habit 
of  some  parents  of  carelessly  exposing  oth^  people's  children  to  the 
diseases  which  their  children  had,  and  urged  that  persoais  doing  this 
be  made  liable  for  the  results  of  their  indifference.    In  that  par- 
ticular neighborhood  such  carelessness  had  extraided  even  to  scarlet 
fever. 

WORK   OF  THE  STATS  BOARD  OT  MEDICAL  EXAMINERa 

The  law  charges  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  medical  practice  act,  including  the  examina- 
tion and  registration  of  mid  wives.  Obviously  a  law  drafted  f (h*  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  mothers  of  the  State  from  untrained  mid- 
wives  does  no  good  if  not  enforced.  And  that  it  is  not  enforced  in 
the  rural  districts  the  survey  furnishes  ample  proof. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  writes  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
midwives  on  a  list  made  up  from  the  birth-registration  records 
"  *  *  *  were  notified  that  they  must  become  registered  by  examin- 
ation or  cease  to  practice.  Beyond  this  notification  the  State  board 
of  medical  examinei*s  have  been  able  to  do  nothing.  We  foond  after 
this  investigation  that  the  greatest  majority  of  midwives  were 
women  along  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  of  foreign  birth,  who  were 
luiable  to  comply  with  the  law,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  must  pass  a 
written  examination  in  the  Etnglish  language.  The  law  provides  for 
gratuitous  service  and  service  in  the  caise  of  emergency,  and  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  such  service  was  the  only  kind 
which  they  could  render  under  the  law.  I  think  most  of  them  under- 
stand the  situation,  but  of  course  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
tliey  are  complying  with  these  requirements." 

The  attorney  for  the  board  stated  that  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  board,  extending  back  to  its  organization  in  1897, 

^MortalUty  BtatlstlcB,  1915,  p.  540r    U.  S.  Bureau  U  Uie  CenauA.    WaBhlo^on,  1917. 
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he  romembered  only  one  (ht  two  prosecntionB  of  midwives  for  prac- 
ticing without  registration.  {ProBecutions  for  (malpractice  have 
been  more  frequent)  He  stated  that  ihe  law  permits  anyone  to  give 
either  gratuitous  or  emei^encgr  service,  and  that  in  case  a  physician 
or  registered  midwife  could  not  be  secured  in  time  for  a  delivery 
it  might  be  lawful  for  an  unregistered  midwife  to  charge  for  her 
services,  the  law  being  ambiguous  on  that  point. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  from  the  findings  of 
the  survey,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  supervision  of  the  midwives 
who  are  in  practice.  The  medical  practice  act  makes  no  provision 
for  any  such  supervision. 

WORK  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  imiversity  reaches  the  rural  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
State  in  various  ways  through  its  extension  service.  There  are  two 
separate  extension  departments,  one  known  as  the  university  exten- 
sion division,  and  the  other  as  the  extension  service  of  the  coUege  of 
agriculture  or  more  briefly  as  the  agricultural  extension  division. 

University  extension  diviskm. 

The  university  extension  division  gives  several  correspondence 
courses  in  health  subjects.  Three  of  these  bear  directly  on  the  health 
of  mothers  and  babies  and  were  planned  and  are  conducted  by  a 
woman  physician.  They  are  entitled  "The  Prospective  Mother," 
dealing  with  the  care  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  confinement, 
and  the  puerperium,  and  also  with  the  care  of  the  newborn  baby; 
•  "  The  Child  in  Health,"  dealing  especially  with  infant  feeding  and 
general  hygiene;  and  "The  Child  in  Disease,"  dealing  with  the  pre- 
vention of  the  ordinary  sicknesses  of  childhood  as  well  as  with 
home  nursing.  While  the  enrollment  in  these  courses  has  not  been 
large,  the  students  have  been  widely,  scattered  over  the  Northwestern 
States. 

Another  phase  of  the  educational  work  of  the  extension  division 
is  the  series  of  weekly  health  articles  which  it  furnishes  to  the  press 
of  the  State.  These  articles  are  so  widely  published  that  it  is  esti- 
mated they  reach  at  least  300,000  readers  a  week.  In  this  series,  there 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of  articles  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  infant  hygiene,  and  also  a  few  dealing  with  maternity 
care. 

The  community  institutes  conducted  by  the  university  extension  di- 
vision (sometimes  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  extension 
service),  in  nearly  all  cases  have  made  a  feature  of  popular  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  and  the  prevention  of  disease ;  frequently  they  have 
included  talks  by  physicians  on  the  care  of  mothers  and  babies.  The 
programs  are  planned  and  advertised  with  the  object  of  attracting 
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country  people  as  well  as  townf oik,  and  the  majority  of  the  instituteB 
have  been  held  in  places  of  less  than  2,500  population — a  third  in 
villages  smaller  than  1,000  population.  Consequently,  these  institutes 
are  to  be  counted  among  the  forces  working  for  the  improvem^it  of 
rural  health  conditions. 

Agricultural  extension  division. 

During  the  three  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  has  made  health  talks  one  of  the  main  features  of  its 
agricultural  schools,  which  are  held  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  These  health  talks  and  conferences  have  been 
given  by  the  woman  physician  who  wrote  the  correspondence  courses. 
At  each  place  the  series  usually  includes  a  general  meeting  on  com- 
munity health  problems  and  two  or  three  informal  meetings  or  con- 
ferences especially  for  women,  at  one  of  which  maternity  care  is  the 
main  topic,  and  at  the  others  child  hygiene  and  infectious  diseases. 
This  service  has  reached  each  year  the  women  of  15  to  20  rural  com- 
munities. The  interest  of  the  women  in  these  topics,  especially  in 
maternity  problems,  has  been  marked;  and  the  meetings  are  often 
followed  by  letters  of  inquiry  from  perplexed  mothers.  The  care  of 
the  childbearing  mother  as  a  community  problem  is  sometimes  dis- 
cussed at  the  general  evening  meetings  also. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  agricultural  extension  division  has 
also  published  a  bulletin  on  the  feeding  of  children;  this  gives  de- 
tailed instructions  for  feeding  through  the  third  year. 

WORK   OF   THE   WISCONSIN   ANTITUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Wisconsin  Antituberculosis  Association  is,  in  the  scope  of  its 
work,  really  a  general  public-health  organization,  because  its  man- 
agers believe  that  all  health  problems  are  intimately  linked  together; 
and  that  the  influences  which  build  up  the  individual's  strength  are  a 
main  reliance  in  combating  all  forms  of  disease  alike — ^that,  for 
example,  a  sturdy,  healthy  baby  is  not  only  more  apt  than  a  weakling 
to  survive  the  perils  of  infancy  but  also  less  apt  to  develop  tubercu- 
losis in  after  life.  Consequently  this  association  has  been  one  of  the 
instigators  and  promoters  of  most  forms  of  infant-welfare  work 
undertaken  in  the  State.  It  has  joined  in  the  campaign  for  the  edu- 
cation of  mothers  in  the  care  of  themselves  and  their  babies  and  has 
added  its  quota  to  the  instructive  literature  on  this  subject  in  the 
form  of  circulars  and  printed  charts  giving  directions  for  infant 
feeding. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  association,  however,  has  been 
the  promoting  and  supervising  of  public-health  nursing.  The  status 
of  this  work  in  rural  communities  is  discussed  on  pages  79  to  81. 
The  Wisconsin  Antituberculosis  Association  employs  four  field  nurses. 
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two  afupervismg  nurses  who  spend  part  of  their  time  in  visiting  the 
nurses  throughout  the  State,  and  two  demonstrating  nurses  who  are 
available  for  short-time  demonstrations  of  community  nursing.  The 
association  also  holds  periodical  conferences  of  the  public-health 
nurses  of  the  State,  keeps  in  touch  with  them  through  correspond- 
ence, and  furnishes  them  with  educational  literature  and  with  blank 
forms  needed  in  their  work.  It  acts  as  an  employment  agency  for 
communities  wishing  nurses,  and  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  main- 
tained training  courses  in  order  to  help  fill  the  dearth  of  adequately 
trained  public-health  workers. 

Another  valuable  contribution  is  the  research  work  by  which  the 
association  has  directed  attention  to  health  conditions  in  rural  com- 
munities. Its  tuberculosis  survey  of  Dunn  County  in  1911  was  a 
pioneer  rural  study,  a  forerunner  of  subsequent  studies  in  many 
States  dealing  with  health  conditions  among  country  school  children 
and  with  infant  mortality  in  rural  districts.  The  research  work  of 
the  association  was  influential  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  State 
law  authorizing  the  employment  of  county  public-health  nurses  by 
county  boards  of  supervisors,  and  of  other  enactments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  health. 

RURAL  PUBLIC-HEALTH  NURSING. 

At  the  close  of  1917,  140  public-health  nurses  were  at  work  in 
Wisconsin.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  majority  were  in  smaller  cities,  and  only  5  were  doing 
strictly  rural  work.  These  5  were  all  county  nurses;  2  of  them  were 
employed  by  county  boards  qf  supervisors,  2  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  institutions,  and  1  was  supported  by  the  sale  of 
Sed  Cross  seals.  The  last  8  concentrate  their  efforts  chiefly  upon 
tuberculosis  work. 

The  legislature  passed  an  act  in  1913  authorizing  county  boards 
to  employ  nurses.*  None  did  so,  however,  for  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards. In  1916  a  nurse  was  employed  by  Chippewa  County;  Wau- 
paca County  was  added  to  the  list  in  January,  1917;  Lincoln  in 
August;  and  Eau  Claire  voted  the  appropriation  in  the  autumn.  All 
these  counties  are  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State,  in  the  same 
general  section  as  the  northern  county  of  the  survey.  At  the  close 
of  1917  the  nurses'  positions  were  vacant  in  two  of  these  four  coun- 
ties because  no  one  could  be  found  to  fill  the  places;*  consequently 
the  nurses  then  in  the  service  of  county  boards  numbered  only  two, 
as  has  been  stated.  In  both  these  counties  the  nursing  work  which 
was  started  as  an  experiment  for  a  year  only  was  made  permanent 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

«  St  1917,  Bee.  679-lOm  (constituting  Iawb  1913,  ch.  98). 
'These  positions  .were  filled  early  in  1918. 
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In  each  of  these  two  ooanties — Lincoln  and  Waupaca — ^the  nurse 
made  school  yisiting  and  the  inspection  of  school  children  the  main 
feature  of  her  work  for  the  first  year;  one  of  the  nurses  expected  to  be 
able  to  make  the  round  of  her  schools  in  about  a  year,  the  other  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  Both  have  been  called  upon  to  aid  in  checking 
school  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases.  Both  nurses  established 
women's  rest  tents  at  their  county  fairs,  where  a  simple  health  ex- 
hibit was  displayed,  literature  wfus  distributed,  and  the  nurse  was 
on  hand  to  talk  w^th  mothers  who  wanted  information  or  advice. 

In  Waupaca  County  the  nurse  helped  witlv  the  Baby  Week  cele- 
bration in  the  largest  village  in  the  county.  She  also  tries  to  hold 
a  mothers'  meeting  whenever  she  visits  a  school;  at  these  meetings 
she  explains  her  work,  and  the  mothers  ask  questions.  Interest  cen- 
ters largely  upon  the  inspection  of  the  school  children  and  the  mean- 
ing and  cure  of  the  various  defects  found. 

In  Lincoln  County  the  nurdft  took  up  her  work  in  the  summer 
with  the  belief  that  tuberculosis  should  be  the  first  point  of  attack, 
but  upon  counting  the  county  records  she  found  that  the  deaths 
from,  tuberculosis  (22)  were  far  overshadowed  by  the  stillbirths  (33) 
and  deaths  under  1  week  of  age  (14)  which,  as  she  said,  "are  practi- 
cally the  same  thing  as  stillbirths."  In  other  words,  she  found  that 
her  biggest  problem  in  life-saving  would  be  that  of  prenatal  and 
natal  care.  She  has  not  been  able  to  start  any  organized  work  along 
that  line  because  of  the  pressure  of  school  work  beginning  with  die 
opening  of  the  school  term.  But  she  says  that-  she  has  spoken  about 
prenatal  and  maternity  care  whenever  she  has  had  a  chance  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  of  women,  and  that  she  has  found  th^n  much  in- 
terested  in  the  subject.  Some  women's  organizations,  at  her  su^es- 
tion,  have  undertaken  to  provide  maternity  outfits  for  mothers  in 
need.  The  nurse  has  made  an  attempt  also  to  get  in  touch  with 
prospective  nM>thers  and  has  found  it  possible  to  establish  such  rela- 
tions with  a  few  pregnant  women  that  she  could  give  them  advice 
on  prenatal  care.  She  has  met  with  no  midwives  in  her  territory, 
though  it  is  largely  German. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  two  counties  is  excessively 
large — only  about  half  the  size  of  the  northern  county  of  the  sur- 
vey—each of  the  nurses  felt  strongly  that  her  territory  was  much  too 
large  for  one  nurse.  One  had  thought  of  dividing  her  cou4ity  into 
four  or  five  districts;  then  she  believed  that  the  work  could  be  ade- 
quately handled. 

The  1917  legislature  made  it  legally  possible  to  employ  nurses 
in  stnaller  units  than  counties.^  By  the  terms  of  the  act  '^  the  local 
board  of  health,  health  commissioner  or  health  officer  of  any  town 
[-ship],  village  or  city  may  employ  public  health  nurses**;  "towns, 

^  St.  1017,  sec.  1411g,  At  amended  by  Laws  of  1917,  ch.  123. 
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Tillages,  and  cities  may  *  *  *  employ  public  health  nurses 
jointly,"  on  the  same  principle  of  sharing  the  cost  according  to  popu- 
lation as  joint-district  high  schools  are  now  supported  in  many  places. 
So  far  no  action  has  been  taken  under  these  provisions,  but  such  an 
arrangement  se^ns  to  be  the  logical  next  step  in  Uie  development  of 
rural  nursing. 

In  the  southern  county  of  the  survey,  there  has  been  no  publio- 
h^ilth  nursing  in  the  rural  districts.  The  county  seat  employed  a 
^^chool  nurse  on  part  time  for  the  y«ar  following;  the  survey  (see 
p.  83). 

In  the  northern  county,  the  county  seat  has  had  a  full-time  school 
nurse  for  several  years.  In  the  city  also  is  a  small  children's  in- 
firmary, in  chaise  of  a  trained  nurse  who  devotes  part  of  her  time 
to  visiting  nursing.  She  occasionally  makes  calls  in  the  country, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  o:^  getting  sick  children  into  the  hospital. 
The  county  is  so  large,  however,  and  so  many  districts  are  almost 
inaccessible  that  only  exceptional  cases  come  to  her  notice.  This 
same  infirmary  nurse  keeps  a  register  of  nurses,  both  trained  and 
practical;  she  fills  calls  tor  trained  nurses  outside  the  city  as  well 
as  in,  and  sometimes  even  outside  the  county,  but  says  that  she  has 
never  sent  a  practical  nurse  outside  the  city« 

In  the  year  following  the  survey  one  of  the  largest  paper  mills, 
located  in  one  of  the  townships  included  in  the  survey,  employed  a 
visiting  nurse  primarily  to  care  for  the  mill  employees  and  their 
families.  So  far  as  her  time  allows,  she  also  accepts  other  cases  on 
call  from  the  attending  physician  and  examines  the  children  in  neigh* 
boring  village  and  rural  schools.  It  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  maternity  care  that  for  the  first  seven  months  of  her 
service  she  reported  having  made  24  prenatal  calls  and  329  obstetrical 
nursing  calls  upon  33  patients. 

LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

Baby  Week. 

Baby  Week  was  widely  celebrated  in  Wisconsin  in  both  1916  and 
1917.  The  State-wide  direction  of  the  movement  was  primarily  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  federation  of  women's  clubs ;  much  assistance 
in  providing  speakers,  literature,  and  exhibits  and  in  suggesting 
programs  was  given  by  the  Wisconsin  Antituberculosis  Association 
and  especially  by  the  university  extension  division.  There  is  no  way 
of  telling  to  what  extent  the  celebration  reached  the  rural  districts. 
However,  the  list  of  places  published  by  the  university  extension 
division  as  observing  Baby  Week  in  1916  contains  a  large  proportion 
(over  one-third)  under  2,500  population,  showing  that  the  interest 
in  Baby  Week  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  cities. 
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In  1916,  a  Baby  Week  celebration  was  held  in  each  of  the  counties 
included  in  the  survey ;  in  the  southern  county  this  took  place  in  the 
mining  town  (the  larger  of  the  two  cities)  and  in  the  northern  county 
in  the  county  seat.  In  the  latter,  an  elaborate  program  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  exhibits  was  presented ;  the  main  feature,  how- 
ever, was  a  Baby  Health  Contest,  which  lasted  through  four  days.  In 
this  county,  an  effort  was  made  to  include  the  rural  districts  in  the 
campaign.  Extension  meetings  were  held  in  seven  villages;  demon- 
strations were  given  by  members  of  the  State  agricultural  extension 
faculty,  and  speakers  gathered  for  the  city  meetings  brought  to  the 
smaller  places  the  message  of  better  care  of  mothers  and  babie& 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  country  babies  were  brought  to  the  Baby  Con- 
test in  the  city,  and  these  were  included  in  the  follow-up  work  dur- 
ing which  a  nurse  employed  by  the  central  committee  was  sent  out 
to  visit  the  mothers  of  all  babies  registered  in  the  contest. 

In  the  following  summer  (1917)  the  committee  which  had  charge 
of  this  '^  Better  Baby  Campaign  "  in  the  northern  county  employed  a 
trained  nurse — ^the  demonstrator  from  the  Wisconsin  Antitubercu- 
losis Association — ^for  three  months'  intensive  work  in  the  city. 
Infant-welfare  stations  were  opened  in  four  public  schools,  at  each 
of  which  a  weekly  conference  was  held,  with  a  doctor  and  the  nurse  in 
attendance;  babies  were  examined  by  the  doctor,  talks  on  the  care  of 
babies  were  given  by  the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  and  literature  was  dis- 
tributed. The  nurse  called  once  a  week  at  the  home  of  each  of  the 
97  babies  enrolled  at  the  stations;  she  also  supervised  a  few  prenatal 
cases,  making  regular  visits  and  examining  the  urine.  No  rural 
work  was  undertaken  this  year. 

Children's  health  conference. 

In  1916,  in  connection  with  the  Children's  Bureau  survey,  a 
children's  health  conference  was  held  in  the  county  seat  of  the  south- 
em  county.  This  was  undertaken,  cooperatively,  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  which  furnished  the  physician  and  an  assistant  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  children ;  by  the  university  extension  division,  which 
provided  the  exhibit,  demonstrators,  and  speakers ;  by  the  State  board 
of  health,  which  sent  a  speaker;  by  the  Wisconsin  Antituberculosis 
Association,  which  furnished  speakers  and  an  organizer;  and  by  a 
local  committee  of  women  who  arranged  places  of  meeting,  provided 
supplies,  and  advertised  the  conference. 

The  central  feature  of  this  campaign  was  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  children  by  the  Children's  Bureau  physician.  This  differed 
from  a  baby  contest  in  that  children  were  not  scored  nor  prizes 
given.  Its  object  was  to  teach  mothers  how  to  observe  their  own 
children  and  how  to  promote  their  health  by  suitable  care  and  feed- 
ing, as  well  as  to  point  out  to  the  mothers  defects  which  needed  to 
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be  remedied  either  by  better  hygiene  or  by  a  physician's  care.  In 
spite  of  cold  weather  and  heavy  rains  which  practically  cut  off  the 
attendance  of  country  families,  77  children  were  brought  to  the  con- 
ference for  examination. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  in  children's  health  aroused  by  the  con- 
ference, the  local  committee  undertook  to  persuade  the  school  dis- 
trict meeting  to  employ  a  school  nurse.  They  were  successful  in  this 
attempt,  and  a  part-time  nurse  was  employed  in  1916-17 ;  but,  in  the 
following  year,  ^  the  authorities  did  not  feel  dusfposed  to  retain  the 
nurse." 


CONCLUSIONS. 

■ 

The  southern  county  in  Wisconsin  is  an  example,  snch  as  might 
be  -found  anywhere  throughout  large  sections  of  the  Middle  West, 
of  a  prosperous  farming  community  on  fertile  soil,  where  the  land 
is  cleared,  crops  are  abundant,  and  the  neoessary  farm  improve- 
ments— ^houses,  bams,  fences — as  well  as  live  stock  have  been  pro- 
vided. Therefore  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  financing  any  co- 
operative undertakings  for  the  common  good  upon  which  the  com- 
munity may  decide. 

The  northern  county  represents  a  different  range  of  conditiona 
As  a  community  engaged  in  converting  ^' logged-out "  land  into 
farms  and  homes,  it  illustrates  conditions  common  in  the  forest  belt 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Its  foreign  settlements, 
also,  are  a  feature  common  in  those  States  and  others  as  well,  and 
it  has  certain  characteristics  common  to  most  communities  in  the 
pioneer  stage.  As  a  whole  it  is  still  engaged  in  building  up  its  farm- 
ing capital — ^land  values,  buildings  and  dwellings,  and  live  stock — 
out  of  meager  beginnings.  Many  a  farmer  finds  it  beyond  his  means 
to  provide  adequate  shelter  and  sometimes  even  adequate  food  for  his 
family,  while  conveniences  and  comforts  are  for  the  present  entirely 
beyond  his  contemplation.  Ev^i  in  those  neighborhoods  and  fami- 
lies which  have  passed  beyond  that  stage,  the  memory  of  pioneer 
hardships  is  still  vivid  and  the  habit  of  pioneer  economy  still  strong. 
Consequently  it  is  difficult,  and  probably  seems  more  difficult  than 
it  really  need  be,  to  secure  money  for  anjrthing  beyond  the  most 
primitive  needs  of  the  community.  However,  it  should  not  be  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  farmers  in  even  the  newest  settlements  that 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  their  own  wives  and  children  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  them.  Fortunately  the  influence  of  the 
county  seat  and  of  certain  of  the  smaller  centers  could  probably 
be  counted  upon  to  support  a  progressive  public-health  campaign. 

Without  question,  the  most  urgent  of  the  conmion  needs  in  both 
counties,  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  utility  as  well  as  from 
that  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  mothers  and  babies,  is  for  good 
permanent  roads  which  will  remain  usable  throughout  the  year. 
None  of  the  other  needs  can  be  adequately  met  until  such  roads 
cover  the  county  so  thoroughly  that  no  home,  even  on  the  remote 
hill  farms  or  forest  clearings,  shall  be  a  mile  and  a  half-— or  even 
half  a  mile — ^f  rom  a  passable  road. 
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The  proTisiaii  of  a  county  poblic-heahh  nmse  woidd  prolMtblj  be 
the  most  useful  ^next  step"  which  the  county  mutborities  oookl 
take  in  the  interest  of  the  mothers  and  babies  <m  the  fums  and  1 

small  industrial  settlements.  As  we  have  seen,  four  counties  in 
Wisconsin  have  already  decided  to  proTide  such  a  nurse;  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  children  of  otho*  counties  in  the 
State  should  not  have  the  advantages  provided  for  these  children. 

Such  a  nurse  could  be  of  service  to  country  and  village  mothers 
in  many  ways,  some  of  which  can  be  foreseen  from  the  experience 
of  other  communities  and  some  of  which  would  i^pear  only  as  her  i 

work  developed  to  fit  the  local  needs.    In  many  counties  rural  public-  i 

health  nursing  has  begun  with  school  nursing,  including  both  the 
inspection  of  school  sanitation  and  the  examination  of  the  pupils; 
but  some  counties  mi^t  find  it  a  good  plan  to  begin  with  infant- 
welfare  work.  The  nurse  might  establish  a  series  of  periodical 
mothers'  meetings  in  different  local  community  centers,  usually  in  the 
villages  but  sometimes  in  a  township  hall  or  an  accessible  country 
school,  where  she  could  weigh  babies,  gi^e  simple  demonstrations  in 
infant  care  and  home  nursing,  and  talk  with  mothers  who  wish  her 
advice.  How  to  keep  a  baby  well  through  the  simmier;  what  to 
do  before  the  doctor  comes,  in  an  emergency  such  as  croup  or  con- 
vulsions; how  to  nurse  a  sick  child  or  a  mother  and  newborn  baby 
at  home — ^these  are  all  questions  about  which  women  are  anxious  to 
learn  all  they  can.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  combine  meetings 
of  this  kind  with  the  establishment  of  a  women's  rest  room  in  the 
village,  where  mothers  coming  to  town  for  shopping  and  trading 
may  find  toilet  facilities  and  a  clean,  quiet  place  in  which  to  care 
for  their  children.  A  local  committee  should  be  organized  to  super- 
vise the  rest  room  and  to  help  the  nurse  in  her  work.  Such  a  rest 
room  may  in  time  be  developed  into  a  local  health  center,  with 
exhibits  and  literature  for  distribution.  Similar  exhibits  and 
mothers'  conferences  held  in  connection  with  a  rest  tent  at  the  county 
fair  have  proved  popular  in  other  counties  where  they  have  been 
established  by  the  nurse. 

As  these  meetings  became  well  established,  the  program  might  be 
widened  to  include  such  an  examination  of  children  by  physicians 
as  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  a  children's  health  conference  and 
of  many  Baby  Week  celebrations.  The  experience  of  other  commu- 
nities, as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  examination  held  at  the  county 
scat  in  each  of  these  counties  in  the  year  of  the  survey,  shows  that 
mothers  are  usually  eager  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity 
to  secure  expert  advice  about  the  health  of  their  children  when  it  is 
brought  within  their  reach  and  fully  explained  to  them. 

The  nurse's  meetings  with  the  mothers  would  usually  in  the  begin- 
ning concern  themselves  with  the  health  of  babies  and  the  younger 
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children  but  would  naturally  develop  to  include  advice  as  to  the 
mother's  care  of  her  own  health,  especially  during  pregnancy.  The 
experience  of  the  Lincoln  County  nurse  shows  that  Wisconsin  mothers 
are  keenly  interested  in  this  subject  also.  A  nurse  who  has  had  special 
training  and  experience  in  prenatal  work  can  be  of  great  help  to  the 
prospective  mothers  in  the  country,  and  to  their  physicians.  She 
will  so  advise  the  mothers  about  daily  details  of  their  care  of  them- 
selves that  they  will  be  able  to  avoid  much  discomfort  and  disability ; 
she  will  urge  them  to  see  their  physicians  early  for  a  thorough  pre- 
liminary examination  and  later  when  necessary ;  she  will  urge  them 
to  send  samples  of  urine  regularly  to  be  examined;  or,  if  asked  to 
do  so,  she  may  make  these  tests  and  report  the  results  to  the 
physicians. 

In  a  territory  so  large  and  so  difficult  to  get  about  in  as  are  both 
these  counties — especially  the  northern  one — it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  county  nurse  to  do  any  home  nursing;  in  the  north- 
ern county  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  her  even  to  make 
the  round  of  the  rural  schools  more  than  once  in  two  years.  There- 
fore an  effort  might  be  made  to  arrange,  possibly  through  private 
contributions  or  through  the  interest  of  an  industrial  plant  in  the 
health  of  its  employees  (as  in  the  northern  county) ,  for  a  demonstra- 
tion in  some  limited  neighborhood  of  the  advantages  of  a  community 
nurse,  who  would  be  available  to  help  the  mothers  in  time  of  sickness, 
to  nurse  them  at  confinement,  and  to  show  them  how  to  apply  the 
principles  of  hygiene  in  their  own  homes.  On  the  basis  of  such  a 
demonstration,  the  county  could  in  time  be  divided  into  nursing 
districts,  each  consisting  probably  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  town- 
ships, with  a  trained  nurse  employed  in  each  district.  The  last 
legislature  made  it  legally  possible  to  provide  community  nurses  for 
such  districts  from  public  funds,  on  the  same  principle  that  joint- 
district  high  schools  are  now  in  many  places  supported  by  a  village 
and  two  or  more  townships.  At  least  three  such  districts  would  be 
needed  in  the  southern  county  and  at  least  six  in  the  northern,  in 
order  to  bring  the  district  nurse  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
people  who  need  her  help. 

Each  nursing  district  would  normally  center  around  some  village 
which  is  a  natural  community  center;  each  would  have  as  a  nucleus 
of  interest  the  school  inspection,  the  mothers'  conference,  and  other 
lines  of  work  previously  established  by  the  county  nurse.  The 
county  nurse  would,  of  course,  take  the  lead  in  organizing  the  nurs- 
ing service  in  the  districts  and  should  supervise  the  work  in  order  to 
unify  it  and  keep  it  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  usefulness. 

The  need  which  is  felt  by  the  largest  number  of  country  mothers 
in  connection  with  their  confinement  care  is  the  need  jfor  better 
nursing  and  household  help.    Therefore,  they  would  undoubtedly 
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welcome  the  establishment  of  a  service  of  supervised  trained  attend- 
ants— competent  women  who  have  had  some  training  and  experience 
in  home  care  of  the  sick  and  who  will  do  the  housework  as  well  as 
the  nursing.  In  several  communities  it  has  already  been  proved 
that  women  can  be  found  willing  and  anxious  to  do  this  work.  The 
register  of  ^^ practical  nurses"  now  kept  by  the  infirmary  nurse  at 
the  county  seat  in  the  northern  county  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
county-wide  register.  With  a  combination  of  county  and  district 
public-health  nursing,  it  should  prove  feasible  in  these  counties  to 
conduct  a  county  training  course  for  attendants  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  nurse  and  to  keep  a  register  in  each  district  from 
which  mothers  could  obtain  help  in  case  of  sickness.  The  attendants 
should  always  do  their  nursing  imder  the  supervision  of  the  district 
nurse;  this  supervision  by  a  trained  nurse  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  plan. 

Even  in  the  foreign  districts  of  the  northern  county,  where  the 
midwife  is  now  the  main  reliance  for  childbed  nursing  as  well  as 
for  delivery,  it  should  be  practicable  in  time  to  make  the  supervised 
trained  attendant  popular,  for  the  more  competent  midwives  are  ia 
the  main  old  women  and  none  so  trusted  seem  to  be  rising  up  to  take 
their  places.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  even  in 
the  Polish  settlements  mothers  will  gradually  come  more  and  more 
to  engage  physicians  for  confinement  and  to  need  some  one  to  take 
the  midwife's  place  as  nurse.  A  trained  attendant  would  necessarily 
cost  more  than  families  of  this  nati<Miality  have  been  used  to  paying 
the  midwife,  but  she  would  also  give  them  more  service,  because  she 
would  remain  in  the  home  instead  of  making  visits. 

In  both  sections  of  the  State  there  are  hospitals  to  which  mothers 
who  need  hospital  care  at  confinement  can  be  taken.  Many  isolated 
neighborhoods  are  at  present  almost  out  of  reach  of  any  of  these 
hospitals  so  far  as  emergency  service  is  concerned,  but  improvement 
of  the  roads  would  relieve  this  difficulty.  A  campaign  of  education 
in  which  the  public-health  nurses  would  naturally  be  the  main 
agents  is  evidently  needed  to  induce  mothers  (and  physicians)  to 
make  use  of  the  hospital  facilities  now  available. 

The  State  board  of  health  has  as  yet  no  special  division  or  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  health  of  the  children,  the 
work  which  it  does  along  this  line  being  handled  by  the  general  ad- 
ministrative officers.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  board  that  the  next  legis- 
lature may  see  fit  to  provide  means  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
bureau.  A  bureau  of  child  hygiene  would  be  of  great  service  to 
mothers  and  children  throughout  the  State  and  especially  to  those 
in  rural  districts  who  are  out  of  reach  of  the  various  infant-welfare 
activities  of  the  cities.  It  would  serve  to  correlate  many  of  the 
lines  of  work  now  carried  on  in  the  State,  and  could  also  undertake 
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new  activities.  All  kinds  of  work  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality and  of  children's  diseases  would  naturally  fall  within  its 
scope.  Like  the  Kansas  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  it  might  also 
find  means  to  carry  on  an  extensive  campaign  of  education  and  ad- 
vice as  to  the  best  standards  of  prenatal  and  maternity  care.  As  the 
survey  has  indicated,  this  is  one  of  the  urgent  needs  in  rural  Wis- 
consin and  therefore  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  lines  of 
activity  opening  before  a  child-hygiene  bureau. 
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APPENDIX. 

Tabls  I. — Per  cent  of  phyHdana'  ohatetrical  cases  receiving  postnatal  xMts, 


Distrlcta. 


Nnmber 

of  con- 

flxMmenta 

attended 

IphyilcianB. 


Northern  county. . . 

Country  dlitrleta 

Villages: 

Resident  phyileiaa . . . 

No  resident  physidan 

Soothem  county . . . 

Country  districts 

VUlsMs: 

Resident  physidan . . . 

No  resident  physician 


281 

287 

35 
0 

170 

130 

22 
18 


Per    cent   reoeiTinK   specified 
number  of  postnatal  visits. 


Nona. 


46 
49 

20 
87 

25 

31 

0 
6 


One. 


80 

80 

20 
22 

41 

42 

36 
80 


More 
than 
one. 


24 

21 

46 
11 

81 

24 

55 
55 


Not 
re- 
ported. 


8 
8 


Table  II. — Infant  mortality  rates  for  each  county,  "by  nationaXity  of  mother^ 
J^ased  on  all  births  reported  hy  mothers  included  in  the  study fi 


County,  and  nationality  of  ^ther. 


Northern  county. 


Nationality  of  mother:  k 

American  group  e 

German  group 

Polish  group 

Miscellaneous  and  other  foreign  group. 
Not  reported 


Southern  county . 


Nationality  of  mother: 

American 

Foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 


Live 
births. 


1,821 


208 

689 

638 

185 

11 

415 


213 
202 


latent 
deaths. 


162 


29 
49 
73 
11 


84 


15 
19 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


97 

71 

114 

59 


82 


70 
94 


•  Except  births  occurring  In  the  last  year  of  the  survey  period. 

*  See  p.  23  for  discussion  of  nationality. 
«Indudes  one  Indian  mother. 

Table  III. — Stillbirth  rates  for  each  cownty,  by  nationality  of  mother^  based  on 

births  in  two  years. 


County,  and  naticmality  of  mother. 


Northern  county. 


Nationality  of  mother:  • 

American  group 

German  group 

Polish  group 

Miscellaneous  and  other  foreign  group. 
Not  reported 


Southern  county. 


Nationality  of  mother: 

American 

Foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 


AU  births. 


494 


90 

180 

157 

53 

5 

178 


98 
80 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


19 


2 
8 
5 
4 


4 

1 


Per  cent  of 
aU  births. 


3.8 


2.0 
4.4 
8.2 
7.5 


2.8 


4.1 
L8 


•  See  p.  23  fte  discussion  of  nationality. 
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Table  IV. — StiUhirth  and  miscarriage  rates  for  each  county^  hy  nationality  of 
mother,  hosed  on  all  issues  reported  by  mothers  included  in  the  siu4y. 


Total 
issues. 

Total 
births. 

Stillbirths. 

Misearrtagcs. 

County,  and  natlonalltj  of  motfatr. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

total 

births. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

total 

issues. 

N4irttMmAqnnt7.........  *...*....«*.... - 

9,214 

2,087 

48 

3.3 

117 

8l7 

Xationallty  of  mother:  • 

American  KTOiip 

370 
«40 
740 
250 
14 

522 

360 
799 
710 
221 
14 

504 

3 
21 
11 
13 

0.9 
17 
L5 
5.9 

9C 
48 

90 
28 

S.4 

Qerman  itToap 

S.7 

PoMsh  crouD. 

4.1 

Miscellaneous  and  other  foreUm  sroup 

1L6 

Not  reported 

9 

1.8 

18 

9L4 

NatloDalHy  of  mother. 

Am^rieui 

967 
255 

960 
244 

8 

2.3 

L2 

7 
U 

1.6 

Foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 

4.1 

■  See  p.  23  for  discussion  ol  natlooaltty. 

Table  V. — Per  cent  of  infants  breast  fed  and  artificially  fed,  by  mother*g  na- 
tionality, northern  county. 


Nationality  of  mothers. 

Per  oent  of  infants  exclusively 
breast  fed  during  speoifled 
month. 

Per  oent  of  inSajkU  artificially 

fed  during  specified  month. 

1st. 

Sd. 

6th. 

9th. 

Iflt. 

9d. 

6th. 

8th. 

All  mothers 

89.3 

75.5 

4&9 

14.2 

5.6 

9l4 

15.8 

29  ft 

American  fiToup.............. 

90.2 
80.0 
90.1 
86.5 
80.9 

77.1 
75.3 
74.6 
76.0 
73.9 

49.2 
42.5 
62.4 
34.0 
58.7 

13.0 
12.4 
22.2 

3.3 
6.7 
5.6 
5.8 
5.9 

7.2 
12.7 
9.7 
XO 
9.0 

las 

1«L5 

14.7 
12.8 
14.1 

25.9 

German  eroup 

90l4 

PoUsh  fiTwip 

914 

All  others  and  not  reported. 

9L9 

All  foreign  born 

I9l5 

Table  VI. — Comparison  of  feeding  methods  in  Wisconsin  ioith  9ther  rural  dis- 
Jricts  and  with  four  cities  in  which  infant  mortality  investigations  have  been 
made. 


LooaUty. 

Per  cent  of  infants  exclusively 
breast  fed  durhig  specified 
month. 

Per  oent  of  InCants  artiflciaUy 
fed  during  specified  month. 

1st. 

3d. 

6th. 

9th. 

1st. 

Sd. 

6th. 

0th. 

Rural  districts: 
Wisconsin- 
Northern  county........ 

80.3 
92.0 
92.0 

90.4 
73.5 

87.8 
87.9 
81.2 
83.4 

75.5 
81.5 
83.2 

74.6 
62.0 

74.5 
74.2 
62.4 
66.0 

48.9 
51.2 
6a8 

5ao 

34.1 

t>3.9 
55.0 
87.5 
44.9 

112 
12.5 
23.3 

17.0 
15.9 

28.1 
28.7 
18.4 
26i0 

5.6 
5.6 
2.1 

9.4 

1L3 

6.1 

15.8 
1&8 
19.6 

1.7 

22.8 

Southern  oounty.... 

90.2 

Kansas .'.............. 

I9L3 

North  Carolina- 
Lowland  county  «... 

8^8 

Mountain  oounty 

ao 

Cities: 

Paginaw.  lilch .— ... 

9.0 

7.1 

15.0 

12.8 

15.6 
15.5 
28.8 
917 

24.2 

sto 

42.5 
IL9 

3B.a 

Akron,  6hio 

Sl& 

Manchester,  N.  H 

OLO 

New  Bedfonl,  Mass 

•80L8 

•  White  infante  Goly. 
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PUBLIC-HEALTH  NURSE 


HOW  SHE  HELPS  TO  KEEP  THE  BABIES  WELL 

After  the  Weighing,  What  Next? 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  asked  us  to  make  the  year  of  April, 
1918,  to  April,  1919,  Children's  Year,  and,  as  a  first  step,  to  under- 
take the  weighing  and  measuring  of  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  babies  who 
are  under  6  years  of  age.  If  your  community  is  like  most  American 
cities  and  towns,  it  has  gone  into  this  movement  with  all  its  might, 
realizing  how  much  the  health  of  the  babies  means  to  their  fathers 
and  brothers  who  are  fighting  in  France  now,  and  how  much  it  will 
count  for  the  strength  of  our  country  in  the  future. 

A  great  many  babies  have  probably  been  weighed  and  measured 
in  your  town  this  summer.  Some  of  them,  a  good  many,  have  been 
found  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous;  some  have  been  found  to  be  under- 
developed and  ailing.  These  statistics  are  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  are  they  all  the  weighing  and  measuring  campaign  was  for  ? 

Its  main  end,  I  take  it,  was  not  to  gather  statistics,  but  to  save  the 
lives  of  some  of  these  babies  who  would  otherwise  die  of  preventable 
disease.  The  Children's  Bureau  believes  that  100,000  of  these  liveis 
can  be  saved  during  this  year,  if  we  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  the 
task.  We  want  to  know  where  the  sick  babies  are  in  order  that  we 
may  make  them  well;  and  we  Want  to  know  where  the  well  babies 
are,  too,  in  ordejr  that  we  may  keep  them  welL 

Why  the  Babies  Die. 

If  the  lives  of  100,000  babies  can  be  saved  by  something  that  we 
can  do  or  leave  undone  this  year,  it  must  be  that  what  some  of  us 
have  done  or  left  undone  has  caused  the  death  of  100,000  babies  each 
year  in  the  past.  Those  babies  did  not  die  of  their  own  accord. 
They  were  killed — killed  by  feeding  them  with  dirty,  uncooked  cow's 
milk  or  some  other  improper  food,  killed  by  weakening  them  with 
heavy  clothing  and  then  exposing  them  to  a  sudden  draft,  killed  by 
letting  some  one  who  was  coming  down  with  "  a  cold  "  fondle  them 
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and  pass  on  to  them  the  deadly  germs  of  some  disease.  They  were 
most  of  them,  these  100,000  killed  by  their  mothers  or  their  grand- 
mothers or  their  sisters,  who  loved  them  very  much  but  did  not  know 
how  babies  ought  to  be  cared  for. 

The  proportion  of  young  babies  that  will  die  depends  almost  wholly 
on  the  amount  their  mothers^  know  about  infant  care.  In  Russia  1 
baby  in  every  4  dies  before  completing  the  first  year  of  life*  The 
Russian  mothers  love  their  babies,  but  the  "mother  instinct"  does 
not  teach  them  to  feed  them  only  on  mother's  milk  or  clean^  pas- 
teurized cow's  milk,  and  so  they  give  those  babies  other  foods  and 
the  babies  are  killed  by  summer  diarrhea.  In  the  United  States 
about  1  baby  in  8  dies  before  reaching  its  first  birthday.  That  is 
better  than  the  Russian  record;  but  in  New  Zealand  only  1  baby 
out  of  20  dies  in  the  first  year  of  life.  The  New  Zealand  mothers 
are  no  more  devoted  than  ours.  They  are  no  more  highly  educated 
nor  any  wiser  in  most  matters,  but  they  have  learned  more  about 
infant  care. 

The  great  object  of  this  whole  campaign  of  Children's  Year  is  to 
teach  American  mothers  how  they,  too,  may  keep  their  babies  well. 

The  Infant  Welfare  Station. 

The  local  institution  about  which  this  campaign  centers,  the  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse  of  the  Baby-Saving  Movement,  is  the  infant  wel- 
fare station.  This  is  a  place  where  the  mothers  may  bring  their 
babies — and  where  every  one  of  them  should  be  urged  to  bring  her 
babv«  at  least  once  a  week — for  examination  and  advice. 

Here  the  physician  in  charge  will  examine  the  diild  each  week, 
see  if  he  is  growing  normally,  and  detect  any  sign  of  the  beginning 
of  an  imhealthy  condition  in  the  very  first  stage,  when  cure  is  easy. 
Here  the  mother  is  told  how  to  feed  and  clothe  and  care  for  the  babv; 
is  given,  in  short,  all  the  advice  she  needs  to  keep  the  baby  well. 

It  is  the  establishment  of  stations  of  this  kind,  and  the  educaticMi  of 
the  mothers  who  have  come  to  them,  which  have  prdved  everywhere 
the  most  powerful  weapons  in  defending  the  infiant  against  prevent- 
able dis^^ase,  Tlie  establishment  of  such  stations  in  New  York  Citv 
led  to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  in  the  infant  death  rate,  with  a  sav- 
ing of  4,l:2r>  infant  lives.  Everywhere  the  scory  has  been  the  same, 
hence  we  mav  sav  with  complete  confidence  that  anv  oommunitT  can 
reduce  its  infant  monality  rate  and  s^aive  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
infant  lives  now  sacrificed  to  ignorance  by  the  establishment  of  an 
infant  welfare  station. 


The  Public-Health  Nurse  and  the  Child-Welfare  Campaign. 

At  the  right  hand  of  the  physician  in  the  infant  welfare  station 
stands  the  public-health  nurse.  It  is  she  who  first  interviews  the 
mother,  who  does  the  weighing,  and  prepares  the  baby  for  examina- 
tion. It  is  she  who  keeps  the  records,  and  it  is  she  who  shows  the 
mother  just  how  the  physician's  directions  should  be  carried  out,  how 
the  baby  should  be  dressed  and  bathed,  and  how  cow's  milk  should  be 
so  prepared  and  pasteurized  as  to  make  it  safe  if  breast  feeding  is 
impossible. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  public-health  nurse  who  follows  the  case  into 
the  home  and  there  on  the  spot,  with  the  utensils  and  the  conditions 
which  the  mother  has  at  her  disposal,  she  teaches  the  principles  of  the 
care  of  the  baby  in  the  most  effective  way.  She  is  the  final  link  in  the 
chain  that  connects  the  scientific  investigator  in  his  laboratory  with 
the  children  he  is  working  to  save.  She  is  the  messenger  who  brings 
the  last  word  of  science  to  the  place  where  it  must  really  be  applied 
if  our  knowledge  is  to  be  effective. 

What  the  Public-Health  Nurse  Does  for  the  Older  Children  and 
for  Adults. 

The  educational  work  of  the  infant- welfare  station  is  but  one  aspect 
of  the  work  of  the  public-health  nurse.  When  the  infant  grows  up 
and  enters  school,  his  physical  health  is  still  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. Defects  of  eyesight  and  hearing,  decay  of  the  teeth,  tonsil  and 
adenoid  growths  may  develop  and  cause  diseases,  easily  checked  in 
time,  but  serious  if  permitted  to  run  their  course.  It  is  the  school 
physician  who  finds  these  defects;  but  once  more  it  is  the  public- 
health  nurse  who  follows  the  child  into  the  home  and  sees  that  the 
needed  hygienic  care  or  medical  treatment  are  actually  secured. 

When  cases  of.  communicable  disease  develop  in  the  community,  it 
is  the  public-health  nurse  who  goes  into  the  home  and  sees  that  the 
necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection 
from  one  to  another.  In  tuberculosis,  above  all,  she  not  only  teaches 
the  patient  how  to  protect  others  from  his  infected  discharges  but 
how  so  to  conduct  his  own  life  that  his  vital  resources  may  be  built 
up  for  a  successful  struggle  against  the  internal  enemy. 

The  nurse  is  the  central  figure  in  the  modern  public-health  cam- 
paign. The  major  object  of  that  campaign  is  the  training  of  the 
individual  in  the  laws  of  personal  hygiene  and  public  sanitation,  and 
it  is  the  nurse  who  brings  those  laws  in  effective  form  to  the  factory 
and  to  the  tenement  dwelling  where  they  must  be  applied. 
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Does  Your  Community  Need  More  Public-Heallh  Nurses? 

Is  your  city  or  town  or  country  village  doing  its  part  in  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  by  placing  at  their  disposal  the  beneficent  serv- 
ices of  the  public-health  nurse? 

Experience  in  other  communities  will  make  it  easy  to  answer  this 
question.  It  has  been  found  that  for  every  5,000  to  10,000  persons  in 
a  city  or  county  there  should  be  one  general  visiting  nurse  who  cut 
do  most  of  the  general  public-health  work  as  well,  while  tor  every 
1,000  to  3,000  children  in  the  schools  in  congested  districts  there 
should  be  a  school  nurse  as  well.  Whether  the  infant  welfare  and 
tuberculosis  nursing  and  school  nursing  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
visiting  nurses  or  by  separate  staffs  under  the  board  of  health  or  the 
board  of  education  depends  largely  upon  local  conditions;  but  some- 
where .there  should  be  provided  nursing  service  equivalent  to  that 
specified  above,  the  full  time  of  one  nurse  for  every  5,000  to  10.000 
people  and  the  full  time  of  one  additional  nurse  for  every  1,000  to 
3,000  children  in  the  schools. 

If  your  community  is  not  provided  with  such  public-health  nursing 
service  you  may  be  sure  that  its  citizens  are  suffering  from  illness 
that  could  and  should  be  avoided  and  that  its  babies  and  grown 
persons  are  dying  from  preventable  disease. 

How  to  Secure  Public-Health  Nurses. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  adequate  public-health  nursing 
service  is  to  form  a  strong  local  committee  representing  the  local 
health  department,  the  medical  profession,  the  women's  clubs,  the 
clergy,  the  press,  and  the  organizations  devoted  to  commercial  and 
civic  betterment.  The  local  situation  should  be  studied  to  see  what 
facilities  are  already  provided  and  where  new  public-health  nurses 
can  best  be  employed,  by  the  health  department,  by  the  visiting  nurse 
association,  or  by  some  other  private  organization.  Next,  funds 
must  be  obtained  sufScient  to  pay  a  salary  of  at  least  $1^00  for  each 
nurse,  with  adequate  allowance  for  expenses.  Theoretically,  these 
funds  should  be  provided  from  the  public  purse,  for  health  work  of 
this  kind  is  clearly  a  community  responsibility.  In  many  instances, 
however,  it  may  more  easily  be  begun  on  private  initiative,  for  the 
education  of  budget-making  bodies  is  often  a  slow  process;  and  the 
babies  can  not  wait. 

After  all  preparations  are  made,  the  task  of  obtaining  a  properly 
qualified  public-health  nurse  will  be  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Work 
of  this  character  requires  special  training  and  experience,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  education  of  the  graduate  registered  nurse,  and 


the  demands  of  the  war  have  made  serious  inroads  upon  the  group 
of  qualified  women,  already  far  too  small  to  meet  essential  public- 
health  needs. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public-Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  aid  local  com- 
munities in  securing  public-health  nurses  and  in  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  service.  A  committee  of  this  organization,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  has  recently  made  the  admirable  suggestion  that  where  a 
qualified  public-health  nurse  can  not  be  found  a  graduate  nurse 
should  be  selected  and  sent  for  training  to  one  of  the  schools  which 
offer  four  or  eight  months'  courses  in  public-health  nursing.  Such 
courses  are  given  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  Haven,  and  many  other  places,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public-Health  Nursing  will  furnish  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  them.  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano,  director  of  the 
department  of  nursing  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  suggested 
that  the  services  of  those  women  who  have  taken  Red  Cross  courses 
of  instruction  may  often  be  profitably  utilized  as  home  health  volun- 
teers in  the  public-health  campaign  but  only  and  always  imder  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  public-health  nurse. 

Public-Health  Nursing  a  War  Service. 

The  present  world  struggle  is  a  conflict  not  only  between  armies 
but  between  nations.  Russia  collapsed,  not  primarily  from  military 
weakness,  but  because  her  social  and  economic  structure,  founded 
on  poverty  and  privilege,  gave  way,  under  the  strain.  The  allies 
will  win,  not  merely  through  the  courage  of  their  soldiers,  but  even 
'more  through  the  solidarity  of  their  peoples,  based  on  democracy 
and  justice  for  the  average  man.  The  health  and  efficiency,  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  springs  from  health  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  munition  worker,  the  food  producer,  the  shipbuilder,  and  the 
railroad  employee — ^these  are  the  sinews  of  this  war ;  and,  therefore, 
every  step  taken  to  maintain  such  vital  assets  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
winning  of  it. 
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LETTEB  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  BureaUi 
Waahingtant  March  26 ^  1919. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  mental  defect  in  a  rural 
county,  the  result  of  a  study  made  through  the  collaboration  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Reports  on  a  county  in  the  same  State  containing  a  large  urban 
population  have  already  been  published  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Children's  Bureau. 

This  report  demonstrates  the  importance  of  medical  and  psycho- 
logical examinations  combined  with  social  investigations  in  a  study  of 
the  prevalence  of  mental  defect.  The  seriousness  of  the  problem  in 
rural  communities  is  indicated  by  the  findings,  which  confirm  the 
evidence  as  to  the  individual  hardship  and  the  injury  to  society  caused 
by  the  lack  of  proper  care  for  the  mentally  defective.  The  study 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  an  adequate  program  including  not  only 
institutional  provision  for  those  requiring  custodial  care  but,  equally 
important^  the  development  of  facilities  for  the  special  training  and 
the  proper  protection  of  defective  individuals  who  can  safely  remain 
in  the  community. 

The  examinations  to  determine  mentality  were  made  by  Walter  L. 
Treadway,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  who  prepared  tlie  section  of  the  report  entitled 
"  Prevalence  of  Mental  Defect.''  The  social  investigations  of  children 
found  to  be  mentally  defective  were  made  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Springer 
and  Miss  Alice  M.  Hill  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  introduction 
and  the  section  entitled  "  Social  Study  of  Mentally  Defective  Children' ' 
were  prepared  by  Miss  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  assisted  by  Miss  Katharine 
F.  Lenroot  and  the  agents  who  made  the  social  investigations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


JxjLiA  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 


MENTAL  DEFECT  IN  A  RURAL  COUNTY^ 


DTTRODUCTION. 


CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  growth  of  inter- 
est in  the  significance  of  mental  defect.  This  has  been  evidenced 
particularly  by  the  great  number  of  special  investigations  and  but- 
veys  bearing  on  the  need  of  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  mental 
defectives.     Most  of  these  studies  have  been  made  since  1914,  the 


number  increasing  yearly.     Inv< 
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MENTAL  DEFECT  IN  A  RURAL  COUNTY^ 


INTRODUCTION. 

CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  growth  of  mter- 
est  in  the  significance  of  mental  defect.  This  has  been  evidenced 
particularly  by  the  great  number  of  special  investigations  and  sur- 
veys bearing  on  the  need  of  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  mental 
defectives.  Most  of  these  studies  have  been  made  since  1914,  the 
number  increasing  yearly.  Investigations  vary  from  those  State- 
wide in  scope  and  under  the  auspices  of  State  commissions  to  limited 
studies  made  by  local  groups.  The  methods  of  study  are  as  varied 
as  the  contents,  yet  all  are  of  general  interest  as  touching  upon  one 
phase  or  another  of  the  many-sided  problem  of  mental  defect. 
Although  few  comprehensive  surveys  of  mental  defect  in  rural  com- 
munities have  as  yet  been  made,  the  data  already  obtained  indicate 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  isolated  districts. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  in  Sussex  County,  Dela* 
ware,  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  collaboration  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Its  purpose  was  to  secure  additional  data  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  mental  defect  in  a  rural  population,  to  analyze  the  social 
conditions  surroimding  mentally  defective  children,  and  to  discover 
the  extent  of  the  need  for  public  provision  for  their  care.  The  work 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  included  mental  examinations  of  the 
children  in  the  rural  and  town  schools  of  the  county,  and  the 
determination  of  the  mental  conditions  of  all  inmates  of  the  county 
almshouse.  The  Children's  Bureau  made  a  general  survey  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  mentally  defective  children  not  in  the  schools,, 
and  those  who  were  thus  reported  to  be  possibly  feeble-minded 
were  examined  in  their  homes  by  the  Public  Health  Service  after 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  had  been  secured.  A  social 
study  was  made  by  the  Children's  Biu*eau  of  the  conditions  sur- 
roimding the  children  who  were  diagnosed  mentally  defective. 
Investigations  of  this  nature  had  been  made  previously  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau  in  New  Castle 
County,  Del.^ 

iMulIan,  £.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Burgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service:  Mental  Status  of  Rural  School 
Childrep.  Import  of  Preliminary  Sanitary  Survey  Made  in  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  with  a  Description- 
of  the  Tests  Employed.    U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Public  Health  Reports,  Nov.  17. 1910. 

Lundborg,  Emma  O.:  A  Social  Study  of  Mental  Defectives  in  New  Castle  County,  Del.  ChlldrenlL 
Bureau  Publieati(»i  No.  24.    Washington,  1917. 
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10  MENTAL   DEFECT  IN  A  KURAL  COUNTY. 

Delaware  has  as  yet  no  institution  for  the  mentally 
At  the  l^islative  session  of  1917  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
such  an  institution^  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  take  the 
necessary  step0  toward  ita  fstablishmexit  aad  to  make  ndea  TrngabA-- 
ing  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  persons.    Although  Dela^rare 
had  for  a  nimiber  of  years  maintained  at  State  expense  14  menfjil 
defectives  in  the  Pennsylrania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  no  mental  defective  from  Sussex  County  was  being  cared 
for  in  this  way  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.    Provision  was 
being  made  in  the  county  almshouse  and  the  State  hospital  for  the 
insane  for  a  very  small  nimiber  of  the  most  urgcmt  cases  from  the 
county.    The  schools  of  the   county  provided  no   special  training 
for  backward  or  mentally  defective  children. 

GENERAL  COHBITIONS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Locatioa  and  local  govenunent. 

Sussex  Coimty,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  counties  of  Del&wsre, 
is  located  on  lower  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  eceepy- 
ing  an  almost  central  position  in  the  peninsula  whidi  Delaware 
shares  with  the  eastern  sections  of  Maryland  and  Vii^^nia.  The 
land  is  part  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  and  as  a  whole  is  level, 
sandy,  and  easily  tilled.  The  chmate  is  mild.  The  area  of  Sussex 
County  is  913  square  miles,  or  584,320  acres.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  area  is  devoted  to  farm  land.  The  coast  line  is  very  extensive 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  county,  owing  to  many  deep  inlrts. 
FotuT  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  the  county  are  navigable  for  from 
t^  to  20  miles.  Niunerous  streams  and  credcSy  with  the  addition  of 
&  considerable  number  of  artificial  drains  or  ditches,  irrigate  tlie 
laud.  Part  of  the  area  is  tmclaimed  swamp  land,  an  extensive  siwiamp 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  oompdsing  its  mort 
desolate  and  undeveloped  section. 

Sussex  County  is  divided  into  13  hundredsr-^encient  dtvmms 
corresponding  to  townships  in  other  States,  and  said  to  have  orig- 
inated in  an  allotment  of  the  land  to  every  100  families^  Recently, 
for  greater  political  convenience,  the  county. has  bem  ledistricted 
into  10  representative  districts,  which  coixeBpond  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  old  division  by  hundreds.  There  is  also  a  poUticd 
division  of  the  county  into  5  senatorial  districts. 

The  government  of  the  county  is  vested  in  a  levy  court,  coosistiDg 
of  three  commissioners,  elected  at  large.  It  has  the  cfireetion, 
management,  and  control  of  the  business  and  finances  of  the  county, 
and  appoints  the  three  members  of  the  board  of  assessment,  who 
make  up  the  tax  lists,  subject  to  revision  by  the  court. 

Racial  comp08itio&  and  diatsibation  of  popalation.  ^ 

The  population  of  Delaware  has  been  extraordinarily  static;  the 
increase  very  slow;  the  amoimt  of  immigration  slight.    The  United 
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States  Census  of  1910  ^  givea  the  papoIatioA  of  Sumbx  GDimtj  «i 
4*^413— white,  38,473;  negro,  7,9S8;  other,  2.  Onfy  401,  or  0.9  pet 
emt,  were  fore%ti  bora,  and  &11  more,  or  1.3  per  eent^  were  oatiT^ 
wliite  of  fore^  or  mixed  fMurentage.  The  negio  population  of  that 
county   comprised  17.1  percent  of  the  totid. 

The  white  population  of  the  eonnty  is  eomjpmed  efatefly  of  Anieri« 
cans  of  English  descent,  whose  ancestors  came  to  this  section  before 
the  Bevolution.  Their  names  and  some  of  their  idiomatic  terms 
suggest  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Interrelationship  among  families 
is  prevalent. 

The  negroes  are  scattered  fairly  evenly  throngh  the  county,  with 
the  exception  of  the  central  southern  section,  where  there  are  very 
few  colored  families  and  no  colored  schools. 

An  interesting  section  of  the  population  is  a  connntmity  of  persons 
who  term  themselves  '^Nanticokes'*  and  are  popularly  known  as 
"Moors.^'^  They  are  of  mixed  blood  from  white,  negro,  and  In- 
dian stock.  These  people  are  located  in  Indian  River  Hundred  in 
Sussex  County  and  number  about  SCO.*  They  maintain  an  exclu- 
sive tribal  existence,  with  their  own  schools  and  church,  and  have  by 
their  own  action  secured  from  the  State  legislature  the  legal  status 
of  American  Indians.  Their  physical  appearance  betrays  their 
mixed  origin;  some  are  as  fair  as  Caucasians;  some  have  the  copper- 
colored  skin  and  high  cheek  bones  of  the  American  Indian;  white 
others  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  negro.  Aa 
a  people  the  ''Moors''  have  proved  themselves  thrifty  farmers* 
Their  land  includes  some  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  of  tibe  county, 
and  many  of  the  families  are  prosperous. 

The  population  of  Sussex  Coimty  is  scattered  and  rural  -in  char- 
acter. The  1910  census  reported  the  density  of  population  as  60.8 
persons  to  the  square  mile.*  The  census  classifies  cities  and  incor- 
porated towns  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants  as  urban  territory.  No 
town  in  Sussex  County  had  a  population  of  2,500,  though  the  town 
of  MiKord,  located  partly  in  Kent  Coimty  and  partly  in  Sussex 
County,  had  slightly  more  than  this  number  of  inhabitants  in  1910. 
The  Sussex  County  population  of  this  town,  1,414,  was  therefore 
classified  as  urban,  and  constituted  3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  county.  Twenty  incorporated  towns  or  villages  were 
listed  in  the  census;  of  these  1  had  less  than  100  inhabitants,  II  had 

iTUrtMnth  Cadsos  of  tb«  United  States,  1010,  V<d.  H,  Popidatton,  {h  281. 

Estimate  made  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  July  1, 1917:    Population  of  Sussex  County,  49,432. 

s  Speck,  Frank  O.:  Tlie  Nantiooko  Community  of  Delaware^  Contribations  from  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  Vol.  II,  No.  4.    New  York,  1915. 

Scbarf ,  John  Thomas:  History  of  Dd&wsEe  1609-1888,  Vol.  H,  pp.  i27&-1271.    FhUadelphia,  1888. 

Conrad,  Henry  C:  History  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  Vol.  II,  pp.  724-725.   Wifanington,  Del.,  1908. 

I  The  United  States  Census  does  not  classify  these  people  separately,  but  includes  them  as  white  or 
colored. 

« Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  II,  Popuhition,  pp.  274, 281. 
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between  100  and  500;  2  had  between  500  and  1,000;  3  had 
1,000  and  2,000;  3  between  2,^000  and  2,500.^  Fourteen  otilier  settfe- 
mentSy  not  incorporated,  were  reported  aa  having  50  to  100  inhabil- 
ants,  and  12,  as  having  from  100  to  500.'  Twenty-six  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  county  lived  in  towns  having  500  or  man 
inhabitants;  14  per  cent  in  communities  of  50  to  500;  and  the  re- 
maining 60  per  cent  on  scattered  farms. 

Economic  conditions* 

The  only  important  industry  in  the  county  is  agricultare,  the 
chief  product  being  cereals.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  to  a 
large  extent.  Eccently  fruit  growing  has  increased,  and  laige 
farms  are  being  bought  and  managed  by  corporations  or  syndicates 
interested  in  scientific  apple  growing.  The  county  is  especially 
noted  for  its  strawberries,  and  has  the  largest  strawberry  shipping 
market  in  the  United  States.'    There  is  very  little  dairy  farming. 

Much  of  the  farm  land  is  owned  by  absentee  landlords  and  worked 
by  tenant  farmers.  The  1910  census^  reported  3,488  farms  operated 
by  owners  and  2,007  by  tenants.  Share  tenants  constituted  92 
per  cent  of  all  tenants.  Under  this  form  of  tenancy  the  incomes 
from  fixed  portions  of  the  crops  are  tiu'ned  over  to  the  owners.  The 
portion  paid  the  owner  varies  in  different  sections  and  with  different 
lands  of  produce — one-half,  one- third,  or  two-fifths  of  the  crop,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Only  occasionally  is  a  farm  rented  on  a  ca^ 
basis.  The  value  of  farm  property  increased  86.1  per  cent  from  1900 
to  1910.* 

Hired  help  is  diffi.cult  to  seciu*e.  On  many  of  the  laiger  farms  the 
owners  provide  small  dwellings  for  their  employees  and  necessary 
wood  and  produce  for  their  families,  in  addition  to  small  wages  for 
actual  labor.  Some  families  who  own  their  homes  hire  out  by  the 
day.  During  the  inish  seasons,  especially  at  berry-picking  time, 
many  persons  and  often  entire  families  come  into  the  county  from 
outside  the  State — on  the  east  side  from  Chincoteague  Island  and 
the  lower  peninsula,  on  the  west  side  from  Baltimore  and  other  parts 
of  Maryland.  These  ''foreigners,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  local 
people,  often  constitute  undesirable  elements.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  some  usually  remain  as  permanent  residents  of  the  county. 

Supplementing  the  hired  help,  the  system  of  taking  placed-out 
children  from  agencies  and  iastitutions  or  from  relatives  is  common. 
According  to  data  secmred  in  a  survey  of  dependent  children  in 

1  Two  oommunit ies  in  the  above  I ist  are  located  on  the  boimdary  of  Sussex  County.   In  the  above stat** 
ment  only  their  Sussex  population  is  taken  into  consideration, 
t  Rand-McNally  Indexed  Pocket  Map  and  Shippers'  Guide  of  Delaware,  pp.  8-12. 

<  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  VI,  Agriculture,  p.  368. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
» Ibid.,  p.  200. 
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Delaware,  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau/  there  were  over  400 
placed-K>ut  children  located  on  farms  in  Sussex  County,  the  majority 
of  them  being  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years.' 

Next  in  importance  to  farming  among  the  induslories  of  the  county 
is  canning,  providing  short-time  seasonal  employment  for  a  lai^e 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Many  of  the  cannery  workers 
come  in  from  surrounding  States  for  the  season.  There  are  about 
60  canneries  in  the  county,  most  of  them  canning  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Only  one  of  them  is  operated  throughout  the  year.  Several 
are  planned  for  general  canning  and  are  busy  throughout  the  entire 
simimer,  but  in  the  majority  the  season  lasts  only  a  few  weeks. 

There  are  a  few  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  towns, 
employing  small  niunbers  of  workers.  Among  the  other  industries, 
lumber  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Cutting,  hauling,  and  ship- 
ping wood  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Lumbering  does  not 
affect  the  local  population  very  much,  for  the  work  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  gangs  of  men  who  locate  temporarily  in  a  timber  section,  set  up 
their  own  camps  and  portable  engines,  and  do  all  the  work  themselves. 

Allied  to  both  the  lumber  and  the  fruit-growing  industries  is  basket 
and  crate  making,  which  is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  towns  and  is 
a  very  common  home  industry  of  women  and  children.  Making 
holly  wreaths  is  a  general  preholiday  occupation  throughout  the 
county.  The  wreaths  are  made  at  home  and  are  sold  to  men  who 
drive  through  the  districts  collecting  them  for  town  dealers. 

Industries  arising  through  proxiinity  to  the  ocean  and  inlets  are 
sailing,  shipbuilding,  fishing,  making  fish  nets,  and  oyster  shipping. 
On  the  eastern  coast  there  is  a  community  of  pilots  and  tugboat 
captains,  including  about  75  families.  The  railroads  also  furnish 
employment  for  a  few  men  whose  families  live  in  the  county. 

Child  labor  is  prevalent  in  Sussex  County,  the  greatest  amoimt  of 
employment  of  children  being  on  the  farms.  The  canneries  employ 
a  considerable  number  during  the  season.  Children  are  engaged  in 
crate  and  basket  making,  and  in  berry  picking  and  various  other 
kinds  of  work  connected  with  the  agricultural  and  fruit  growing 
industries.  The  State  laws  governing  conditions  under  which  children 
are  employed  in  manuf  actming  and  mercantile  establishments  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  the  past  year.  However,  the  children  of 
Sussex  County  do  not  come  under  the  protection  of  the  State  child- 
labor  law  to  any  extent,  because  of  the  character  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  employed.  The  Delaware  child-labor  law  of 
1917  '  forbade,  for  the  first  time,  the  employment  of  children  under 

1  Study  not  oompleted  at  the  date  this  publication  went  to  press  (October,  1918). 
>  Including  Gihildrea  whose  original  residence  was  Sussex  County  and  those  brouc^t  in  from  outiidt 
and  including  those  plaoed  by  agencies,  institutions,  and  relatives. 
•  Revised  Code,  1915,  sec  3171,  as  reenaoted  by  acts  of  1917,  ch.  232. 
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12  jemn  of  age  in  eannerieB  pteaerrmg  or  CJiming  periAaUe 
and  vegetables,  but  did  not  tiaai  Hm  hoon  of  labor  i& 

establishments. 

Means  of  conimunicafion. 

No  single  factor  in  the  conditians  of  the  coxmty  pbtys  a  mam 
important  part  in  fostering  isobttion  than  the  difficnlty  of  trans- 
portation. The  natural  sand  roads  have  no  resisting  power  ncninat 
the  varying  weather;  during  the  wet  seasons  they  are  mirea  of  deep 
slushy  and  in  the  dry  seasons,  drifts  of  loose,,  finely  pulverized  sand 
through  which  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  headway  aa  throu^ 
mud.  At  times  traffic  must  be  entirely  abandoned.  Improvemmi 
of  the  roads  has  begun,  and  the  construction  of  the  new  ''atone 
road,"  crossing  the  county  from  north  to  south,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  it  will  open  up  adjacent  sections,  making  them  acceasible 
to  one  another  and  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Bailroad  facilities  are  very  inadequate  in  some  sectiona  of  the 
coimty,  notably  on  the  eastern  side.  Many  farms  are  10,  12,  and 
15  miles  from  the  railroad  and  depend  upon  mule  teams  to  txuniqiort 
their  produce  to  the  shipping  markets.  There  is  no  trolley  line  in 
the  county,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula  south  of  New  Castle 
County. 

Many  families  are  2  or  3  miles  or  even  farther  from  the  nearest 
telephone.  However,  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  spreading  very 
rapidly.  The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  reports  an  increase  in  the  numb^ 
of  telephones  of  600  per  cent  from  1906  to  1916. 

Health. 

The  State  board  of  health  consists  of  seven  members — two  physi- 
cians from  each  county,  and  a  secretary  also  a  physician,  who  acta 
as  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  is  the  State  re^trar  of  vital 
statistics.  The  board  is  required  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State 
governing  the  public  health  and  to  make  such  additional  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Such  rules  and  r^nlationa 
have  the  authority  of  law. 

The  board  maintains  a  laboratory  at  Newark  in  New  Castle  County 
which  is  open  to  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians  for  diagnostic 
purposes  related  to  the  public  health  of  Delaware.  Mailing  con- 
tainers for  sending  specimens  to  the  laboratory  are  furnished  free  of 
charge  at  12  different  stations  in  Sussex  County.  The  board  also 
furnishes  diphtheria  antitoxin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware  at  a 
nominal  sum;  but  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  reduction  in  the 
cost  the  attending  physician  is  required  to  make  a  report  of  the 
case  to  the  State  board.    This  antitoxin  may  be  obtiuned  at  any  one 


ol  ihe  dkrtfRwiiing  stations  in  IIm  StoteL  ESereii  sndi  distribating 
ttataons  aone  loeftted  ioi  towna  of  S«i888!r  County; 

Smee  1913  tbe  Stote  hewm  lutre  T&cpnxed  aH  mamBgcB,  birtbs^  and 
deaths  to  bo  roportod  ta  tbe  State  regietlrar  of  "rital  statisticsk^  To 
facilitate  this  r^idlratkmv  local  registraarai  lutre  bead  appointed  in 
each  of  the  three  eocmties.  Stnaeoc  Coant  j  ra  (fivided  into  three  regis- 
tration ^tricie.  For  ihe  purpose  el  iasoiBg  burial  permits  each  of 
the  three  distrieta  is  provided  with  snbregistrara^ 

Dormg  ldl4  there  were  287  white  and  54  colored  marriages  in 
Sussex  County,  and  during  1915,  293  white  and  57  colored.  During 
the  same  periods  the  number  of  births  roistered  in  the  county  was 
as  follows:  1914,  472  males  and  425  females;  1915,  533  males  and  4d4 
females.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  eoimty  for  1914  was  702 
and  for  1915,  804.' 

The  mortality  rate  p^  1,000  inhabitants  in  1914  was  15  and  for 
1915  was  17.'  This  rate  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  death- 
r^istration  area  of  the  United  States  £or  the  same  years — 13.6  for 
1914  and  13.5for  1915.^  The  infant  mortality  rate  fcHr  Sussex  County 
in  1914  was  125.9  and  for  1915,  138.  These  infant  mortality  rates 
are  conssderably  higher  than  the  rate^  100,  for  tbe  United  States 
birtb-registration  area  in  1915.^ 

Physicians  practicing  in  Delaware  are  required  to  report  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  communicable  diseases  to  the  State  registrar  of  vital 
statistics.  In  all  cases  imattended  by  physicians,  heads  of  families^ 
persons  in  charge  of  cases,  schodi-teachers,  or  officers  of  schools  are 
required  to  give  immediate  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  such  diseases. 

The  county  as  a  unit  of  local  government  has  no  health  organiza- 
tion. The  majority  of  incorporated  towns  of  Sussex  Coimty  have 
health  boards  and  part-time  health  officers.  Quarantine  against  com- 
municable diseases  in  incorporated  towns  of  Sussex  County  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  health  officer  when  such  an  officer  exists,  or 
by  the  mayor  of  the  town.  When  such  diseases  occur  in  the  country 
distrkts  the  attending  physician  is  required  to  enforce  the  quarantine. 

The  State  board  of  health  requires  that  children  with  communicable 
diseases  shall  not  attend  school.  Certain  regulations  governing  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  school  grounds  and  school  buildings  have  been 
promidgated  by  th»  board,  but  are  not  enforced  in  rural  districts 
because  of  the  lack  of  local  health  agencies.  'Die  medical  supervision 
of  school  children  is  x»ot  required  by  State  law,  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
having  been  defeated  in  the  legislature  in  1917. 

>  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  85;  R.  C.  1915,  sees.  797, 796, 798a  as  added  by  Acts  of  1917,  oh.  48. 

>  Eightetnth  Btamial  Report  of  the  Boaitl  of  Heafth  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  1913-1915,  pp.  308,  St8. 
»  BaMd  aamtinattd  pvpulatlou  for  Apr.  15,  ttt4  and  Apr.  15, 1916. 

•  Bulletin  of  the  0.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ICortalfty  Btatfotfcs,  1916,  p.  13.   WaeMngton,  Wt9, 

•  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  theCensus,  Birth  Statistics,  1915,  p.  10,  WasUogton,  Wtr. 
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The  character  of  the  soil  and  the  method  of  sewage  disposal  in 
Sussex  County  lend  themselves  to  soil  pollution  and  the  poasiUe 
contamination  of  water  supplies.  The  local  production  and  sale  of 
milk  is  not  supervised,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  diseases  conveyed  by  this  commodity. 

There  is  a  concerted  effort  to  combat  tubercidosis  in  this  countj. 
The  Delaware  State  Tuberculosis  Commission,  created  by  legislatiTB 
enactment,  maintains  three  dispensaries  for  diagnostic  and  advisory 
purposes  in  Sussex  Coxmty.  This  conmiission  also  employs  a  nurse 
who  makes  home  visits  to  tuberculous  cases  and  advises  those  SH 
with  the  disease  as  to  how  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  protect  others 
in  the  same  family. 

There  are  no  hospitals  in  Sussex  County.  The  nearest  hospitals 
are  in  that  part  of  Milf ord  which  is  in  Kent  County,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Sussex  County,  across  the  border  in  Maryland,  and  in 
New  Castle  Coimty. 

Physicians  practicing  in  the  county  are  generally  located  in  towns. 
During  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  because  of  bad  roads,  doctors  are 
not  readily  accessible  to  the  riu*al  districts.  There  were  65  registered 
physicians  located  in  Sussex  County  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  a 
rate  of  1  physician  for  every  714  persons.  Because  of  the  inaccesa- 
bihty  of  medical  attention  in  the  more  remote  districts,  midwives 
are  commonly  employed.  Usually  these  midwives  are  women  who 
have  had  no  training  in  the  care  of  confinement  cases.  The  State 
does  not  require  midwives  to  be  licensed,  though  physicians  and 
midwives  must  be  registered.* 

Since  1909  nurses  in  Delaware  have  been  required  to  register 
before  practicing  their  profession.'  A  number  of  so-K^alled  practical 
nurses  are  available  in  Sussex  Coimty.  Trained  graduate  nurses 
are  usually  brought  in  from  adjoming  States. 

Literacy. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Delaware  is  relatively  high.  In  1910 
only  14  States  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  ilUterate  persona  anoong 
those  10  years  of  age  and  over.^  The  State  was  thirty-second  in  order 
in  the  rate  of  illiteracy  of  its  native  white  population  of  native 
parentage.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  appreciably  higher  for  the 
population  of  Sussex  County  than  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  10.6  as 
compared  with  8.1.  As  in  the  State  at  lai^e,  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  illiteracy  occurs  among  the  colored  population,  the  rate 
for  Sussex  County  for  negroes  being  30.1  and  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  25.6.    The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  native  white 

>  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  85,  sec  0;  R.  C.  1015,  sees.  810, 817. 
«R.  C,  1915,  sees.  876-883. 

•  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  II,  Population,  p.  281.    Ibid.;  Abstract,  pp. 
M5. 
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i      population  of  Sussex  County  is  6.8,  while  the  average  among  the 
I      same  group  for  the  United  States  is  only  3. 

'      Schools. 

Two  outstanding  features  characterize  the  school  system  of 
Delaware^ — ^the  large  extent  of  local  control,  and  the  dual  school 
system  whereby  white  and  colored  school  districts  are  entirely 
^  independent  of  each  other,  though  under  the  control  of  the  same 
county  and  State  authorities.  Each  school  district  determines  for 
itself  the  amount  of  taxes  that  shall  be  raised  for  school  purposes 
and  the  way  in  which  the  fimds  shall  be  distributed.  Until  1917 
assessment  for  school  purposes  covered  real  property  assessed  at 
rental  value  and  personal  property  assessed  at  actual  value,  placing 
a  heavy  biu-den  upon  the  tenant  farmers.  This  naturally  dis- 
couraged large  appropriations  for  school  expenditures,  especially  in 
rural  districts.  The  school  term  and  the  period  when  the  State 
compulsory  education  law  shall  be  in  effect  are  determined  by  each 
district.  The  State  law  provides  for  a  compulsory  period  of  attend- 
ance of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  months.  Within  these  hmits,  each  district 
may  use  its  own  discretion.^ 

The  county  is  divided  into  186  school  districts,  of  which  154  are 
for  white  children  and  32  for  colored.  This  proportion  of  colored 
schools  is  about  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  colored  in  the  popu- 
lation, but  the  fact  that  the  colored  school  districts  cover  practi- 
cally the  same  amount  of  territory  as  the  white  school  districts  in- 
dicates the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  high  average  attendance. 
Most  of  the  schools  of  the  county  have  only  one  room  and  one  teacher, 
79  per  cent  of  the  white  rural  schools  and  78  per  cent  of  all  the 
colored  schools  belonging  to  this  class.' 

The  compulsory  education  law  provides  that  no  child  hving  more 
than  2  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  from  the  schooUiouse  of  Ids 
district  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  unless  a  free  conveyance  is  pro- 
vided.' Many  children  could  claim  exemption  for  this  reason.  In 
the  colored  districts,  especially,  they  often  have  to  go  long  distances, 
sometimes  3  or  4  miles,  because  of  the  sparseness  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation. No  transportation  is  fmrnished,  and  since  the  compulsory 
period  is  usually  in  the  depth  of  winter,  bad  weather  often  prevents 
attendance. 

The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  is  xnade  by  the  clerk  of 
the  school  committee  of  each  district.     The  State  commissioner  of 

1  Weeks,  Stephen  B.:  History  of  Public  School  Education  in  Delaware.   Bureau  of  Edncatlcn  Bulletin 
No.  18.    Washington,  1917. 
s  It.  C.  1015,  sec.  2313. 
3  Educational  Directory  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  1915-10. 
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education  has  practically  no  control  over  the  Mnimearaticm.    T^ 

county  superintendent  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  u- 
tendance  law,  hut  has  no  assistants.  He  must  depend  upon  tk 
reports  of  ahsences  made  by  teachers  at  the  end  of  each  monti 
and  owing  to  the  size  of  the  county  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fofti 
up  violations  in  an  eflFective  way.  The  law  is  poorly  enforced  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  central  State  authority  and  lack  of  \o^ 
interest.  The  State  commissioner  of  education  of  Delavrare  pn^^ 
lished  a  report  setting  forth  the  conditions  for  the  year  1912-K. 
and  there  gave  the  percentages  of  attendance  in  Sussex  CJountj. 
based  on  total  nimiber  of  children  enrolled,  as  follows:  White  schoi>k 
incorporated,  70  per  cent;  rural,  55  per  cent;  colored  schools,  48.7 
per  cent.^ 

^  The  effect  of  the  seasonal  occupations  in  the  various  sections  of 
Sussex  County  is  evident  in  the  length  of.  the  school  terms  and  tLf 
time  of  beginning  the  compulsory  attendance  period.     Gathering  of 
holly  before  Christmas,  husking  corn,  packing  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
late  autumn,   setting  out  strawberry  plants  in  the   early   sprii^. 
plowing  and  fertilizing,  all  have  an  important  influence  on  schcxJ 
attendance  in  the  county.     In  66  (60  white  and  6  colored)  of  the  1S6 
(154  white  and  32  colored)  school  districts  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance period  in  1915-16  '  was  three  months.     Thirty  of  those  schools 
did  riot  require  attendance  until  December,  and  12,  not  until  Janu- 
ary.    Most  of  the  rural  schools  were  actually  in  session  seven  or 
eight  months.     In  the  town  schools  a  nine-month  term  was  thf 
most  common. 

Several  laws  were  enacted  by  the  1917  l^slature  which  were 
epoch  making  for  the  schools  of  Delaware.*  The  funds  available  for 
school  purposes  were  gieatly  increased,  and  the  system  of  local  taxi- 
tion  improved  by  the  change  in  method  of  assessment.  Countr 
superintendents'  salaries  were  increased,  and  salaries  of  white  teachers 
were  standardized  and  a  minimum  established.  Another  lair. 
designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching,  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  State  of  the  traveUng  expenses  and  board  of  teacheis 
attending  the  summer  school  for  teachers  at  Delaware  College.  A 
law  was  passed  permitting  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  An 
appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  for  agrictilturid  and  industrial 
education  in  high  schools,  thus  securing  an  equal  amount  for  Federal 
appropriations  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  A  commission  to 
study  the  entire  school  system  was  provided  for.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  result  in  greater  centralization  and  in  otherwise  raisiDg 
the  standard  of  education  in  the  State.  I 

t  Wagner,  Chas.  A . :  Public  School  Attendance  of  Delaware  Children  in  the  Year  of  IttS-U:  A  Stadj  vd     11 
an  Appeal,  pp.  22,  23,  and  29.    Wilmington,  Del.,  1914.  I 

*  Data  compiled  from  records  in  the  office  of  the  State  oommissioner  of  edooation  of  Delaware. 

•  Revised  Code  1015,  ch.  71,  sec.  2292  amended  b7  Laws  of  1917,  oh.  178;  sac  2900  aiaond^d  bj  Laws  tf 
1917,  ch.  180;  Laws  of  1917,  ch.  186. 
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Social  life  and  general  educational  activities. 

Living  conditions  thronghout  the  county,  except  among  the  more 
progressive  townspeople,  are  very  primitive.  In  rural  districts  the 
remoteness  of  the  home  from  town  and  market  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  family  should  he  socially  and  economically  as  independent 
as  possihle,  and  in  a  few  homes  spinning  and  weaving  is  still  done  on 
old-fashioned  wheels  and  looms  handed  down  from  pre-Revolutionary 
times. 

There  is  little  organized  recreation  in  the  coxmty.  School  and 
church  '' socials"  and  the  yearly  camp  meetings  are  the  principal 
Bocial  gatherings  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  towns  there  are 
periodic  entertainments  and  motion-picture  shows. 

The  State  hhrary  commission  of  Delaware  makes  provision  for 
the  estabhshment  of  free  pubhc  libraries  in  the  school  districts  of 
the  State,  appropriating  the  amount  proportionate  to  the  sums 
raised  for  library  purposes  by  taxation  in  the  districts.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  hbrary  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  school  district.  As  a  matter  of  f act^  the  people  of  Sussex 
Coimty  have  not  availed  themselves  to  any  great  extent  of  this 
privilege.  Only  five  school  districts  reported  Ubraries  of  this  type. 
Several  of  the  schools  have  t8  ken  advantage  of  small  circulating 
Ubraries  sent  out  by  the  State  federation  of  women's  dubs  with  a 
small  amount  of  State  aid. 

Parent-teacher  associations  afe  not  very  strong  in  this  county, 
though  the  educational  authorities  have  been  assiduous  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  them.  In  1916,  out  of  a  total  of  186  schools, 
only  41  reported  such  organizations.  The  county  branch  of  the 
State  grange,  with  its  local  groups,  is  an  active  force  both  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  county  and  in  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions.  In  the  towns  the  women's  clubs,  though  small 
in  membership,  are  very  active.  They  are  an  important  influence 
in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  county.  The  State  federation  of 
women^s  clubs,  with  which  the  Sussex  clubs  are  affihated,  can  be 
accredited  with  the  initiation  and  accomplishment  of  some  of  the 
most  progressive  legislation  in  the  State. 

Care  of  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective. 

The  Sussex  County  almshouse  is  the  only  pubhc  institution  in  the 
county.  The  trustees  of  the  poor,  who  have  the  management  of  the 
almshouse,  give  no  outdoor  rehef.  There  are  no  private  rehef 
organizations,  with  the  exception  of  small  neighborhood  groups. 
The  1917  session  of  the  legislature  passed  a  mothers'  pension  act  ^ 
providing  for  aid  to  be  given  to  "any  widowed  or  abandoned  mother 
of  a  child  or  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  is  unable 

i  B.  C.  mts  seo.  a071a  as  amended  b  j  Acts  of  1917,  oli.  287. 
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without  aid  to  support,  maintain,  and  educate  her  child  or  chiUren, 
or  anj  mother  whose  husband  is  permanently,  either  phjosically  or 
mentany,  unable  without  aid,  to  support,  maintain,  aiui  educate 
such  child  or  children."  The  administration  of  this  act  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission  consisting  of  nine  women,  three  from  each 
county.  The  payments  are  not  to  exceed  $8  a  month  for  a  sin^ 
child,  and  $4  for  each  additional  child  in  the  family,  except  that  the 
allowance  may  be  increased  in  case  of  sickness  or  unusual  circum- 
stances. The  State  contributes  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
paid  out  by  the  county,  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  any  county 
in  one  year  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  The  commission  was  not  appointed 
until  January,  1918,  consequently  the  law  did  not  affect  the  situati^m 
in  the  county  during  the  time  included  in  this  investigation. 

Children  who  are  received  by  the  almshouse  are  placed  in  families, 
imless  so  physically  defective  that  this  method  of  care  is  impossible. 
A  small  number  of  children,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  a 
year,  are  indentm-ed.  These  children  are  bound  out  ''in  considera- 
tion of  SI''  until  they  are  18  or  21  years  of  age.  Agreement  as  to 
schooling  to  be  given  the  child  differs  for  each  individual  case.  It 
is  stipulated  that  two  outfits  of  clothing  shall  be  given  to  each  child 
on  the  date  of  his  legal  release  from  indenture.  Most  of  the  childreii 
from  the  almshouse  are  placed  informally  in  f amihes,  the  almshouse 
keeping  no  record  of  their  disposition  and  aasuming  no  responsibility 
for  their  welfare. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  families  in  Sussex  Ck>unty 
have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  assistance  which  placed- 
out  children  can  give.  Certain  of  the  large  home-finding  agencies 
in  other  States  have  been  sending  children  to  this  county  for  the  past 
40  years.  Others  have  begun  to  use  this  territory  more  rec^itly. 
Until  1917  there  was  no  State  supervision  or  control  over  dependent 
children  in  Delaware.  In  that  year  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
regulating  the  bringing  into  the  State  of  children  from  other  States. 
A  bond  of  $3,000  must  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
each  child  so  placed  to  insure  against  the  child's  becoming  dependent 
upon  the  pubUc  for  support.* 

Two  children's  agencies  with  headquarters  in  Wilmington  work 
throughout  the  State,  one  of  them  prosecuting  parents  for  neglect 
of  their  children  and  removing  children  from  detrimental  surround- 
ings, and  the  other  placing  and  supervising  children  in  free  homes. 
Both  these  societies  are  private,  one  of  them  being  subsidized  by  the 
State.  Some  of  the  children  removed  from  their  homes  are  placed 
in  institutions  within  or  outside  the  State;  others  are  placed  in  farm 
homes. 

1  Acts  of  1917,  ch.  185,  sec.  2. 
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'  Both  adult  and  juvenile  offenders  come  before  the  county  court* 
Offenders  receiving  sentences  of  six  months  or  less  serve  their  terms 
in  the  county  jail;  longer  term  offenders  are  sent  to  the  New  Castle 
Coimty  Workhouse.  Whipping  is  still  a  punishment  for  larceny, 
but  since  1909  Sussex  County  lawbreakers  have  been  sent  to  New 
Castle  Cotmty  to  receive  their  lashes.  Minors  guilty  of  petty  mis- 
demeanors are  dealt  with  by  local  authorities.  Those  imder  18  years 
of  age  guilty  of  serious  offenses  are  committed  to  the  two  industrial 
schools  in  New  Castle  County.  These  institutions  are  under  private 
control  but  are  granted  State  appropriations  and  receive  per  capita 
payments  from  the  levy  court  of  the  county  from  which  the  children 
have  been  committed.  During  the  two  years  from  November  1, 
1915,  to  November  1,  1917,  11  children  from  Sussex  Cotmty  were 
received  by  the  industrial  schools.  These  children  constituted  7 
per  cent  of  the  total  nxunber  admitted  during  this  period. 

The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  supervision  and  control 
of  the  education,  training,  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  also  visits 
institutions  outside  the  State  wherein  the  indigent  deaf,  dumb,  and 
feeble-minded  children  of  the  State  are  being  maintained  and  in- 
structed. The  State  pays  for  the  training  of  10  blind  and  15  deaf 
children  in  institutions  outside  Delaware.  The  field  worker  of  the 
commission  for  the  blind  visits  all  blind  persons  in  the  State,  keeps  a 
record  of  all  cases  of  blindness,  and  teaches  adults  in  their  homes  to 
read  embossed  type.  The  workshop  conducted  by  the  conunission 
in  Wilnungton  provides  training  in  handicrafts  and  supplies  employ- 
ment for  blind  men  and  boys;  women  are  given  work  in  their  homes. 
The  commission  reported  in  August,  1917,  that  there  were  44  blind 
on  their  Sussex  Coimty  list,  2  of  whom  were  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  4  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  from  this  county  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  diunb. 

Delaware  was  the  second  State  in  the  Union  to  adopt  State  care 
of  the  insane.  The  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  under  the  control 
of  a  commission  consisting  of  three  members  from  each  county. 
On  August  1, 1917,  66  of  the  500  inmates  of  the  institution  were  from 
Sussex  County.  Because  of  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  mentally 
defective  there  were  a  number  of  feeble-minded  patients  in  this 
institution,  six  of  the  inmates  from  Sussex  County  being  mentally 
defective. 

Only  3  of  the  35  inmates  of  the  Sussex  County  almshouse  at  the 
time  of  this  study  were  found  to  be  normal  mentally,  10  of  the 
inmates  being  diagnosed  feeble-minded.  Examinations  of  inmates  of 
the  reformatory  for  boys  by  a  psychologist  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Psychological  Clinic  did  not  reveal  any  mentally 
defective  boys  from  Sussex  County  in  that  institution.    Two  girls 
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from  this  county  who  were  inmates  of  the  industrial  school  for  girb 
were  reported  by  the  superintendent  as  being  feeble-minded,  but  were 
not  included  in  this  study  because  not  diagnosed  by  the  Pnblic 
Health  Service. 

MEASURES  FOR  SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  situation  in  Sussex  Coimty  indicates  that  the  old-time  stand- 
ards are  rapidly  proving  inadequate,  and  the  progressive  element  in 
the  county  is  awakening  to  the  need  of  improving  general  social  ooq* 
ditions,  especially  educational  faciUties.  Fundament'dl  to  the 
development  of  the  county  along  economic  and  social  lines  is  the 
'improvement  of  means  of  communication,  especially  of  roads.  With 
improved  methods  of  farming  will  come  reduction  in  the  proportion 
of  share  tenants  and  a  general  betterment  of  economic  conditioE^. 
The  extension  activities  of  the  Delaware  State  Agricultural  Ck>]leg8 
and  the  farmers'  institutes,  arranged  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  St^te 
board  of  agriculture,  have  aroused  a  growing  interest  in  scientific 
farming  that  has  already  brought  results. 

The  need  for  improvement  in  school  conditions  has  already  been 
emphasized.  The  reform  in  taxation  methods  secured  in  the  last 
legislative  session,  and  the  begirming  made  toward  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officials  and  making  the  assistance  of 
the  State  college  easily  available  to  teachers,  can  not  fail  to  bring 
better  school  facilities  and  higher  standards  of  instniction.  The 
need  for  such  consolidation  of  the  schools  as  the  optional  consolida- 
tion law  permits  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1916-16,  79  per 
cent  of  the  white  rural  schools  and  78  per  cent  of  all  the  colored 
schools  in  Sussex  County  were  one-room  schools,  with  one  teacher.* 
No  provision  can  be  made  for  the  proper  instruction  of  retarded  or 
mentally  defective  children  in  rural  districts  until  this  condition  is 
changed.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  children,  especially 
the  colored,  live  at  distances  that  are  almost  prohibitive,  even  under 
the  present  sj^tem  of  small,  scattered  schoolhouses.  Essential  to 
making  education  available  are  means  for  transporting  children  to 
schools  that  are  at  a  distance  from  their  homes.  Consolidation  of 
school  districts  necessarily  implies  some  sp^ial  arrangement  of 
this  kind. 

Even  with  the  improvement  of  school  facilities,  not  every  child  ^will 
receive  the  education  which  is  his  due  unless  provision  is  made  for  a 
school  census,  secured  by  a  thorough  canvass  and  an  effective  com- 
pulsory education  law.  It  is  the  State's  responsibility  to  provide 
some  training  adapted  to  the  child's  needs  for  every  child  of  8cho<4 
age.  The  State  is  not  released  from  this  duty  because  a  diild  is 
subnormal  or  defective,  but  must  make  a  place  for  him  in  the  general 

t  Educational  Directory  of  the  State  of  nelaware*!  19Uhlt. 
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educational  scheme,  unless  he  is  physically  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  any  training  that  might  be  devised.  Physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions are  requisite  in  many  cases  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
children  in  the  schools,  and  will  lead  to  the  correction  of  physical 
defects  that  handicap  mental  development. 

Tie  increase  of  general  educational  and  recreational  facilities,  such 
as  libraries,  clubs,  or  similar  bodies,  and  organized  commimity 
activities  of  various  kinds,  will  result  in  raising  the  general  level 
of  intelligence  and  social  life.  The  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
mental  hygiene  and  of  the  seriousness  of  mental  subnormality  from 
the  social  and  eugenic  points  of  view  will  create  a  body  of  public 
opinion  demanding  and  supporting  constructive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State  toward  the  solution  of  these  problems. 


SECTION  1.' 
PREVALENCE  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT. 

CHAPTER  I.     THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT. 
IfENTAL  DEFECT  A  MEDICAL  PROBLEM. 

Until  recently  mental  diseases  were  regarded  apart  from  medicine 
and  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  their  scientific  study.  Happily, 
this  opinion  has  gradually  lost  ground,  and  psychiatry  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  special  and  important  branch  of  medicine,  while  mental 
hygiene  has  taken  prominence  in  preventive  medicine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  problem  of  the  insane  and  men- 
tal defective  is  of  great  medico-legal,  educational,  and  sociologio 
interest,  it  is  primarily  a  medical  problem  of  increasing  importance. 
Under  present-day  conditions  the  physician  in  general  practice  is  in 
contact  almost  daily  with  some  type  of  mental  disorder  and  is  often 
called  upon  to  diagnose  mental  deficiency.  At  times  he  must  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  institutional  care  for  certain  indi- 
viduals and  must  prescribe  specialized  training  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  others.  He  is  quite  frequently  called  upon  to  give  a  scientific 
opinion  as  to  the  criminal  responsibility  of  an  individual.  As  medical 
inspector  of  schools  he  must  consider  the  relationship  of  certain  cases 
of  physical  disorders  to  mental  development,  point  out  the  children 
not  able  to  profit  by  the  usual  courses  of  study,  and  give  advice  in 
respect  to  their  care  and  trainiag. 

Fiu*thermore,  the  special  knowledge  of  the  physician  is  necessary 
for  the  diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency.  Familiarity  with  types  of 
delirium,  mental  disorders  involving  deterioration,  mental  diseases 
in  which  emotional  adjustments  determine  the  mental  attitude,  and 
the  relationship  of  associated  physical  disorders  to  mental  develop- 
ment, especially  in  children,  make  a  physician  with  psychiatric 
training  more  competent  to  interpret  the  results  of  formal  tests  for 
grading  intelligence  than  are  those  whose  training  is  purely  psy- 
chological. On  the  other  hand^  it  is  not  intended  to  minimize  the 
necessity  of  psychological  training  and  experience  in  diagnosing  such 
cases. 

RELATION  TO  RETARDATION. 

Mental  deficiency  or  feeble-mindedness  is  a  condition  in  which 
mental  growth  is  so  much  slower  than  normai  that,  in  adult  life, 
mental  development  can  not  progress  beyond  that  of  a  child.  In 
diagnosing  the  condition,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  differentiate 
between  retardation  due  to  a  physical  disorder  which  will  disappear 

^  Section  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Tublio  Uealth  Servloe. 
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if  the  disorder  is  corrected,  and  retardation  due  to  a  primary  mental 
defect  which  is  incurable,  though  not  necessarily  inherited. 

FORMAL  TESTS. 

If  the  results  of  formal  mental  tests  could  be  relied  upon  abso- 
lutely, the  diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency  would  be  a  simple  matter 
for  any  intelligent  person.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  others,  however,  have  shown  wide  variations  in  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Binet-Simon  scale  in  apparently  normal 
children.  These  studies  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  psychologi- 
cal tests  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  method  of  diagnosing 
mental  deficiency.  Emotional  reactions  and  attitudes  of  the  indi- 
vidual while  under  examination,  together  with  his  entire  mental 
make-up,  must  be  taken  into  account  iA  the  interpretation  of  the 

tests. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  IfENTAL  DISORDERS. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  include  higher  and  higher  grade  cases  in  the 
feeble-minded  group.  It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  other  mental 
disorders  may  resemble  feeble-mindedness.  The  examiner  must, 
therefore,  be  certain  of  the  primary  mental  defect  before  diagnosing 
these  high-grade  cases  as  mental  defectives. 

One  familiar  with  psychoneurotic  individuals  must  have  been 
impressed  with  their  childlike  manner  of  emotional  adjustments. 
Moreover,  an  individual  with  retiring  and  '*shut-in"  tendencies, 
who  may  eventually  develop  dementia  prsBcox,  might  be  mistaken 
by  the  inexperienced  for  a  high-grade  mental  defective.  This  con- 
fusion is  still  more  likely  in  well-developed  and  markedly  deteriorated 
cases  of  dementia  prsacox. 

Certain  cases  of  mental  disorders  of  the  excitable  or  manic  type 
and  the  epilepsies  are  occasionally  noted  in  mental  defectives. 
YPlien  such  cases  are  under  observation  the  examiner  should  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  primarily  mental  defectives,  and  to  do  this 
he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  organic  mental  diseases.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  if  he  is  dealing  with  persons  past  middle  life. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  the  feeble-minded  are  often 
public  dependents,  immoral,  prone  to  acts  of  violence  and  to  criminal 
and  sexual  offenses,  disseminators  of  commimicable  diseases,  and  not 
infrequently  addicted  to  the  usa  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  individuals  whose 
social  reactions  are  of  this  type  are  not  feeble-minded.  The  social 
and  moral  reactions  alone,  therefore,  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  the 
diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency.  This  statement  will  be  in  a  measure 
confirmed  by  the  results  obtained  in  this  investigation,  one  phase 
of  which  was  a  psychiatric  examination  of  persons  who  appearedi 
from  a  study  of  their  social  reactions,  to  be  feeble-minded.* 

1  800  p.  24. 


CHAPTER  n.     PREVALiSNCE  OF  MEITTAL  DEFECT  IN  SUSSEX 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

SCOPE  OF  SURVEY. 

• 

During  the  course  of  a  survey  by  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
prevalence  of  mental  deficiency  in  Sussex  County,  studies  *were  made 
at  181  of  the  186  schools  listed  in  the  official  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  of  Delaware  (1915-16).  One  school  was 
inaccessible,  and  four  were  not  in  session.  Of  the  181  schools, 
161  were  for  white  chikhen  and  30  for  colored.  At  each  of 
these  schools,  in  connection  with  the  mental  hygiene  studies,  ob- 
servations were  made  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  and 
their  environment.  These  observations  will  be  embodied  in  a  later 
report.  Physical  examinations  of  the  school  children  were  not  made 
in  this  county.  * 

METHOD  OF  EXilMINATION. 

At  each  school  the  examiner  interviewed  all  the  children  for  sus- 
pected mental  deficiency  and  selected  a  varying  nimiber  of  them  for 
a  special  examination.  This  selection  was  determined  by  the  his- 
tory, general  appearance,  general  mental  attitude,  emotional  reac- 
tions, and  mental  adjustments  of  the  individual  child.  A  second 
group  held  for  an  intensive  examination  consisted  of  those  that  tlie 
teacher  pointed  out  as  peculiar  or  unusual,  as  problems  in  the  school 
or  in  the  community  life,  or  as  chronologically  much  too  old  for  their 
grade. 

This  method  of  selecting  children  for  intensive  examination  was 
chosen  because  it  was  not  time  consuming  and  was  apparently  con- 
sistent with  accuracy.  It  utilized  the  professional  knowledge  of 
one  experienced  in  estimatiag  the  mentahties  of  normal  and  sub- 
normal children,  supplemented  by  the  opinion  of  -teachers  who  had 
observed  the  children  closely  for  one  or  more  years.  This  method 
is  similar  to  the  one  employed  by  officers  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Service 
in  examining  immigrants. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  percentage  of  enrollment  in  attendance  during  the  earlier  part 
of  this  investigation  (in  November  and  December,  1916)  was  sooae- 
what  lower  than  that  found  during  the  later  month  (January,  1917). 
In  some  sections  of  the  coimty  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  is  subject  to  seasonal  variations,  due  to  the  t^nporary  em- 
ployment of  children  in  certain  local  industries.^     For  example, 

» See  p.  13. 
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from  late  in  November  until  near  ChriHtmas  the  inhabitants  living 
in  the  country  districts  are  engaged  largely  in  gathering  holly, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  this  section,  and  in  weaving 
wreaths  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Many  children  are  kept  front 
school  during  this  period  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  attendance  in  the  two  periods  is  compared  in  Table  I : 

Table  I. — Enrollrfient  and  attendance  of  white  scJiool  children  during  holly-gathering 

Beaton  and  in  January  compared. 


Season  and  locality. 


Attendance. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


HolIy-gatherlng  season,  November  and  December 
(east  side  of  eoonty): 

Country 

Towns 

January  (west  side): 

Coimtry 

Towns 


2.423 
1,806 

i,vn 

1,237 


Total 
present. 


1,858 
1,371 

1.719 
1,056 


Ver  cont 

of  enroll- 

nwnt. 

Boys 
present. 

Girls 
present. 

76.7 
73.5 

86.0 
85.4 

1,000 
679 

815 
620 

a')8 

6M 

636 

NUKBER  GIVEN  INTENSIVE  EXAMINATION. 

Of  6,004  white  and  855  colored  school  children  ol)8erved  during 
the  course  of  this  survey,  299  of  the  former  (4.98  per  cent)  and  93  of 
the  latter  (10.88  per  cent)  were  given  intensive  mental  examinations, 

PREVALENCE  OF  IfENTAL  DEFECT  AMONG  WHITE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Sixty-seven,  or  1.1  per  cent,  of  6,004*  white  school  children  in- 
spected were  mental  defectives.  Of  these  10  were  from  6  to  10  years 
old,  39  from  11  to  14, 15  from  15  to  17,  and  3  from  18  to  20.  Table  II 
gives  the  prevalence  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  schools  in  more  detail. 

Table  II. — Prevalence  of  menial  defect  in  white  scltool  cJiildren. 


Number  Inspected. 

Number  and  per  cput  mentally  deficient. 

LodOity. 

Total. 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total.                 Boys. 

iiitU. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
eeat. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

]'er 
oent. 

Whole  county 

6,004 

1,8SS 
1,371 

1,719 
1.056 

3,014 

1,000 
679 

815 
520 

2,900 

858 
692 

904 
536 

67 

27 
11 

19 
10 

1.11 

1.45 
.80 

1.11 
.95 

46 

18 
6 

15 

7 

1.52 

1.80 
.88 

1.84 
1.35 

21 

9 
5 

4 
3 

O.70 

East  Side:     ' 

Country 

1.05 

TowTxsf. 

.72 

West  Side: 

Coontry 

.44 

Towns 

.56 

1  Eighty  per  oent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  7,503. 
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In  this  study  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
mental  defect  among  white  children  enrolled  in  school,  as  well  as 
among  those  in  attendance  when  the  mental  examinations  were 
made.  In  the  survey  of  the  homes  19  feeble-minded  cases  were 
found  who  were  enrolled  in  school  but  were  absent  when  the  sdiool 
examination  was  made.  In  other  words,  out  of  a  total  enrollment 
of  7,503,  eighty-six  feeble-minded  cases  were  found,  or  1.1  per  cent 
The  result  is  found  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  in  the  case  of 
the  children  inspected  in  school. 

PREVALENCE  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT  AMONG  COLORED  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

Twenty-nine,  or  3.4  per  cent,  of  the  855  *  colored  school  children 
inspected  were  mental  defectives;  5  of  them  were  from  6  to  10  yeara 
of  age,  18  from  11  to  14,  and  6  fi'om  15  to  17,  the  greatest  numb^ 
falling  in  the  11  to  14  age  group.  Of  431  boys  inspected,  13  were 
mental  defectives  (3  per  cent),  and  of  424  girls  inspected,  16  (3.8 
per  cent)  were  mental  defectives.  This  was  one  of  the  few  groups 
where  the  rate  was  higher  in  the  case  of  girls  than  in  that  of  boys. 

In  addition,  there  were  foimd  in  the  homes  15  cases  who  were 
enrolled  in  school  but  were  absent  when  the  school  was  visited. 
Therefore,  out  of  1,478  enrolled,  44  mental  defectives  were  founds 
or  3  per  cent. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  results  of  this  study  in  the  colored 
schools  represent  accurately  the  prevalence  of  mental  defectives  in 
this  class  of  the  population  in  the  coimty,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  children  inspected. 

RESULTS  WITH  BINET  SCALE. 

Although  formal  tests  were  not  the  main  reliance  in  determining 
mental  defect  in  Sussex  County,  they  were  used  in  each  intensive 
examination  of  school  children  and  the  mental  age  of  the  child  was 
determined.  The  mental  age  was  thenf  considered  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  child  suffered  from  a  mental  defect. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  Tables  III,  IV,  and  V  are  given  to 
show  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children  in  each  chronological 
and  mental  age  group. 

>  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  tbe  total  enrollment  of  1,478. 
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!  HI. — RftulU  of  grading  66  tehite  fiebU-^mindcd  ithool  Mldreit  by  Binet  Kole. 


Oirtaaloslval  age. 

To<al. 

MBnWm^. 

MoDtalw. 

« 

fi      «      V       8      9      10 

':• 

.|t 

» 

• 

10 

Total 

.*S 

, 

3 

fi      «      S     11     11      s 

!■ 

.1  , 

al  1 

« 

, 

3 

I 

9 

•T 

.1 

1 

;;::!::': 

1 

I  .... 

1 

1 

3 

3 

.... 

1 

1 

i|  a 

1 

1 

1 

a 

^ 

' 

' 

i 

I 

1 

■  Oiu  f«oblfr.nilnd«l  bor.  V  yean  at  nge,  vas  not  aoeiinitely  graded  and  was  not  Included  In  tbSa  tabla. 
Tablb  IV. — RendtM  of  grading  ZS  eolortd /able-minded  Khool  children  bg  Bintt  tcdU, 


Boys. 

Clrls. 
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1     I 

J  age.                     . 

Mental  ags. 

* 

b|.;7 

* 

» 

i 

* 

5      6 

'I-  • 

„ 

|< 

* 

3 

,.   , 

3U 

■u 

1 

3 

a 

::::  i 

1 

1 

»     i 

1 
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i 

1 

' 

1 
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Table  V. — Jfralal  age  nf  ivhile  and  enlored  freble-mindrd  scliool  children. 


.__ 

Mental  agf. 

Total. 

White. 

Colo™> 

es 

M 

_ 

15 

1 

The  average  retardation  was  3.4  years  for  the  7  to  10  year  age 
group,  S,3  for  the  11  to  14  age  group,  and  7.3  for  the  15  to  17  age 
group.' 


■  Tba  Dumbor  of  canra  Involved  iras  IS  for  ths  Drst  >ca  eiowp,  5; 
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PLACED-OUT  CHILDREll  • 

Previous  studies  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
showQ  a  somewhat  lower  percentage  of  mentally  defective  children 
in  the  general  school  population  than  in  Sussex  County,  where 
the  average  for  white  school  children  was  1.1  per  cent. 

The  higher  percentage  in  Sussex  County  is  due  to  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  dependent  children  placed  out  in  the  county.  For 
several  years  certain  agencies  in  adjoining  States  have  had  a  policy 
of  placing  children  in  farm  homes  in  this  State.  The  system  has  been 
fostered  by  the  demand  for  child  labor  created  by  the  character  of 
the  farming  in  southern  Delaware.  The  fact  that  until  1917  no  bond 
was  required  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  depend- 
ent children  from  becoming  pubUc  charges  has  resulted  in  the  placing 
out  of  many  mentally  defective  children  in  the  county. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  in  this  survey  of  the  schools 
shows  that  of  the  67  (46  boys  and  21  girls)  feeble-minded  white 
children  noted,  10  (9  boys  and  1  girl),  or  14.9  per  cent,  had  been 
brought  into  the  county  and  placed  in  family  homes. 

The  presence  of  these  children  raises  the  percentage  of  feeble- 
mindedness. Exclusive  of  them,  0.95  per  cent  (1.23  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  0.67  per  cent  of  the  girls)  were  mentally  defective.  As 
noted  above,  including  the  placed-out  feeble-minded  group,  the  feeble- 
minded composed  1.1  per  cent  of  the  white  children  inspected. 

The  percentage  of  defective  children  found  in  Sussex  County, 
exclusive  of  the  feeble-minded  placed-out  children,  was  the  same  as 
that  found  in  the  rural  schools  of  Porter  County,  Ind.,  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  during  intensive  individual  examinations.^  In  Porter 
County  14.3  per  cent  of  the  population  was  foreign-bom  white." 

MENTAL  DEFECT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  A  MENACE. 

The  feeble-minded  boy  or  girl  is  a  misfit  in  the  public  schools, 
particularly  when  kept  in  the  regidar  classes.  The  feeble-minded  are 
unable  to  profit  by  the  usual  course  of  study  in  the  schools  and  should 
be  segregated  either  in  special  classes  in  the  regular  schools  or  in 
separate  schools.  The  extra  time  and  energy  the  regular  teacher 
devotes  to  such  children  is  wasted,  because  they  require  a  more 
special  and  intensive  form  of  instruction  than  can  be  given  in  the 
regular  classes.  Furthermore,  the  necessity  of  constant  supervision 
and  discipline  of  children  of  this  type  interferes  materially  with  the 
teacher's  discharge  of  regular  classroom  duties. 

'Clark,  T.,  Collins,  O.  L.,  and  Treadway,  W.  L.:  "Bml  school  sanitatloa,  inchidinc  pbyiloal  and 
mental  status  of  school  children  in  Porter  County,  Ind./'  PubUc  Health  Balletin,  No.  17,  p.  110. 
In^on,  1916. 

*  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  II,  Populatioi^  p.  560. 
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Not  only  are  the  feeble-minded  children  misfits  in  their  classes, 
but  they  are  equally  so  in  their  association  with  other'  children. 
Older  children  often  treat  them  imkindly  and  subject  them  to  all 
sorts  of  abuse  and  ridicule.  Responsive  to  degrading  influences  and 
prone  to  vicious  practices,  the  feeble-minded  child  is  not  a  suitable 
associate  for  younger  children  his  equal  and  often  his  superior  in 
mantal  attainments.  For  example,  the  free  association  of  a  16* 
year-old  boy,  whose  mental  development  is  that  of  a  6-year-old  child, 
with  children  of  the  latter  age,  especially  girb,  or  the  free  association 
with  young  boys  of  a  16-year-old  feeble-minded  girl  without  seH- 
restraint  who  has  considerable  knowledge  of  debasing  practices,  will 
lower  the  moral  standards  of  the  school. 

The  segregation  of  the  mentally  defective  child  in  special  classes, 
besides  being  of  decided  advantage  to  other  children,  is  of  material 
benefit  to  the  child  himself,  because  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
individual  and  specialized  training.  The  consolidation  of  schools  in 
the  rural  communities  of  Sussex  County  will  make  it  practicable  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  segregation,  classification,  and  training  of 
the  mentally  inferior. 


CHAPTER  m.     MENTAL  CONDITION  OF  INMATES  OF  THE 

ALMSHOUSE. 

Although  the  mentally  defective  child  is  a  misfit  in  the  environ- 
ment of  childhood,  the  condition  is  more  easily  controlled  during 
this  period.  The  feeble-minded  adult  is  unable  to  comprehend  la^ws 
made  for  adults  whose  minds  continue  to  develop  until  the  retro- 
gressive changes  of  old  age  begin.  He  is  unable  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  others,  control  his  acts,  or  adjust  himself  to  the  standards 
of  the  community  and  society.  He  is  responsive  to  vicious  influences 
which  tend  further  to  weaken  his  already  inefficient  self-control.  He 
is  unable  to  provide  against  adversity,  and  not  infrequently  becomes 
dependent  upon  private  or  public  charity.  Unf  ortimately,  many  such 
eventually  are  committed  to  the  county  almshouse. 

In  December,  1916,  there  were  36  inmates  (21  white  and  14  colored) 
in  the  Sussex  County  almshouse,  located  near  Georgetown,  Del.  The 
distribution  as  to  sex  was  as  follows:  Females,  white  6,  colored  5; 
males,  white  15,  colored  9.  Three  of  the  inmates  were  young  childr^iy 
two  being  illegitimate  colored  boys  (one  10  months  old  and  the 
other  8  years  old)  and  one  being  a  14-year-old  white  boy. 

The  mentaUty  of  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  is  given  in  Table  YI, 
according  to  specified  age  groups. 

Table  VI. — Mentality  of  inmates  of  almthotue^  by  specified  age  groups. 


Age  group. 


Total. 


Over  60  years 

fiO  to  50  years 

40  to  40  years 

30  to  30  years 

Children  (to  20  inclusive)  6. 


3 

O 
Eh 


35 


17 
3 
7 
3 

5 


Inmates  of  almshouse. 


Mental  condition. 


a3 


Feeble  minded. 


5 

o 


I 


13 


4 
3 
3 


I 


a 

o 


2 

i" 


other  mental  disorders. 


3 

i 

I 
8 

A 


H 


i 


• 


s 


s. 


a 

o 


o 

e 
a 


o  One,  In  the  ago  group  40  to  40,  had  locomotor  ataxia. 

h  The  doubtful  case  was  10  months  old;  the  other  four  were  in  the  6-  to  20-]rear  ace  group,  one 
8  years  old,  one  14,  one  18,  and  one  10. 
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Of  the  35  inmates  of  this  almshouse,  therefore,  19  were  mental  de- 
fectives. Of  these,  3  were  white  females,  8  white  males,  3  colored 
females,  and  5  colored  males.  It  will  be  noted  that  but  3  of  the  35 
inmates  were  of  normal  mentality. 

No  records  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  mentally  afBicted 
persons  who  have  be6n  admitted  to,  have  died  in,  or  have  been  dis- 
charged from  this  ahnshouse  during  its  existence. 

MINGLING  OF  SEXES. 

The  various  sexes  and  races  mingle  freely  during  the  day,  though 
housed  in  separate  departments.  That  there  is  little  supervision  over 
them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  white  woman  with  the  mental 
capacity  of  a  small  child  was  without  protection  from  the  sexual  ad« 
vances  of  men.  As  a  result  she  has  given  birth  to  two  illegitimate 
colored  children  during  the  past  nine  years.  The  father  of  one  of 
these  children  is  reported  to  have  been  an  inmate  and  the  father  of 
the  other  an  employee  of  the  institution. 

SANITATION  AND  MEDICAL  CARE. 

The  Sussex  County  ahnshouse  not  only  fails  to  keep  the  sexes 
segregated,  but  it  fails  to  give  the  inmates  sanitary  conditions  or 
proper  medical  care.  The  institution  grounds  are  flat  and  the  drain- 
age is  only  fair.  No  attempt  is  made  to  abate  the  fly  nuisance.  The 
institution  is  not  sewered  and  the  privies  are  insanitary.  The  pa- 
tients use  buckets  for  urinals  and  commodes.  The  probabilities  of 
soil  pollution  at  the  institution  are  great. 

A  hospital  department  is  said  to  have  been  maintained  at  this 
institution,  but  such  a  department  does  not  now  exist. .  There  is  no 
modem  equipment  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Not  only  do  the  inmates 
have  irregular  medical  advice  and  practically  no  medical  super- 
vision, but  they  are  subjected  constantly  to  the  danger  of  contracting 
communicable  diseases. 

ABSENCE  OF  SPECIAL  TRAINING. 

As  at  all  other  almshouses,  the  mentally  defective  inmates  are 
given  no  special  training  designed  to  make  them  selfnsupporting. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
house (April,  1915,  to  March,  1916)  was  $156.  For  this  amoimt, 
in  an  institution  under  State  supervision,  clean  sanitary  surroundings, 
proper  medical  supervision,  continuous  daily  medical  attention,  kind 
treatment,  and  training  in  self-control  and  8eIfH3upport  may  be  had. 
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CHAPTER  IV.     MENTAL  DEFECTIVICS 


SOURCES  OF  STUDY. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  school  children,  and  thft 
inmates  of  the  almshouse,  a  certain  group  of  persons  were  examiiifld 
«iieae  Teported  social  reactkms  weie  SHggastivd  oi  «odm  jAonlal  db- 
order.  These  snapacted  cttses  ivere  obtftinad  Ihfei^  the  iavatftigataa 
-of  the  Childrfin-s  Bnxsau.  The  social  luatoiaeB  ef  the  casae  ms 
cbtamed  by  tliefie'iiiTestigatQrs  Irom  ii»  ieB^wmg  flcmreeB: 

1.  Fmailies  of  school  chfldren  preiFieud^  di^aased  b^  tha  fuUk 
Health  Service  inveBtigator  as  mental^  defeetiye.  Thioo^  vMiti 
to  these  ^tmilies  ether  eases  whese  aeciai  liistoiy  -suggested  ieebb- 
mindedness  were  observed,  ekher  in  the  imoiediate  faaiflj  -emfop  or 
among  near  relatives.  Some  of  these  cases  were  so  low  grade  meataDr 
as  to  be  unable  to  attend  school,  and  others  had  passed  the  age  of 
eoxnpulaorj  school  attandaaace  (14  years). 

2.  Families  and  fnends  ^of  ahnaheuae  inmatas  who  had  been  feoad 
to  be  leeble-minded^  While  die  xeeeids  tdt  the  ahadhauae  wem 
aaeager,  they  ^promded  a  ^eciain  .eatemig  wedge  for  further  atudj  h/ 
the  Public  Health  Service  mvestigater. 

3.  PuUic  school  records.  Am^og  ihe  re^tives  of  these  ranm, 
furthermore,  were  found  a  iew  caees  suspected  of  being  mfffitslly 
defectivsu 

4.  £eports  by  schoQl-^^adbers  fxf  eases  livai^  in  their  vieinit/. 
Asiong  the  rekttires  ef  these  <»iAes  several  mend  suspeetad  <^f  mantal 

defect  were  found. 

5.  List  of  suspects  fmiudied  by  ib&  Delaware  Commission  feu*  the 

Blind.     As  before,  a  few  of  the  suspects  in  this  list  had  rdaJdves  who 
were  suspected  through  their  social  histories  of  being  feeble-minded 

6.  County  officials,  club  women,  certain  individuals  interested  io 
social  betterment,  and  friends  of  persons  haviog  feeble-nunded 
children. 

Individuals  21  or  more  years  of  age  whose  social  history  pointed 
to  the  possibility  of  mental  defect  were  not  investigated,  as  a  rule, 
if  unrelated  to  cases  less  than  21  jrears  of  age.  Forty  such  cases 
not  invest%ated  for  this  reason. 

RESULTS  BASED  ON  SOCIAL  HISTORY. 

FVem  these  sources  181  suspected -cases  were  found,  out  of  a 
number   investigated.     On  psychiatric  examination   142    of    these 
proved  to  be  mentally  defective;  2  of  the  suspected  cases  had 
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Aial  or  idiopathic  epalepBy;  and  4  possessed  cartain  oonstitutaofial 
traits  which  warranted  their  being  dUuBsified  as  psjchopathio  iadir 
Tiduals.  In  addition,  14  cases  were  classed  as  retarded  mentally. 
These,  although  bdow  the  normal  in  mental  attainments,  could  not 
be  regarded  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  as  certainly  feeble- 
minded. The  future  alone  will  determine  whether  they  were  retarded 
from  lack  of  opportunity  or  actually  had  a  mental  defect.  Of  the 
181  suspected  cases,  162  were,  therefore,  mentally  abnormal,  thus 
leaving  19  who  were  mentally  normal. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  social  history  alone  is  not 
suffident  for  a  diagnosis  of  m^ital  defi<^ency.  In  this  instance  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  of  the  181  suspected  cases  examined,  142  proved  to 
be  actually  feeble-minded,  leaving  39  which  would  have  been  wrongly 
diagnosed  on  the  basis  of  social  history  alone.  In  other  word9,  the 
diagnosis  wooid  have  been  inaccurate  in  21.5  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Some  of  the  cases  which  would  have  been  wrongly  diagnosed  by  the 
Bocial-history  method  were  normal  mentally;  othiers  had  mental  ail* 
ments  which  could  be  distinguished  from  mental  defectiveness  only 
by  an  exacting  psychiatric  examination,  and  still  others  were  daased 
as  "retarded"  mentally. 

The  sex  and  color  diatribution  of  the  cases  suspected  of  feeblo- 
mindedness  are  g^ven  in  Table  VII : 

Table  VII. — Sex  and  color  distributum  of  181  taaes  stapeeted  of  mental  deficiency  4»%  the 

basis  of  social  history. f* 


• 

Caww  BMpooted  of  mwital  deflrimoy.      « 

ICentaUty. 

Total. 

White. 

C'Oloied. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total 

181 

106 

09 

89 

73 

41 

82 

Pwbl<>-»nfT»ded 

142 

14 

2 

4 

19 

85 
9 
2 

4 
8 

55 
7 

1 
2 

4 

80 
2 

1 
2 

4 

57 
6 

81 

4 

2R 

Retaided 

I 

Epileptics 

Psychopattiic  constitution 

Nozmaf. 

11 

6 

5 

a  Two  white  and  one  colored  case,  related  to  school  cases,  were  found  in  the  almshouse.    Since  they  are 
Included  in  the  statistics  for  tliat  institution  (see  p.  82),  they  arc  omitted  from  the  alx>ve  record. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MENTAL  DBFKCTIVES  FOUND  IN  HOMES. 

Turning  now  to  the  cases  which  were  actually  feeble-minded, 
it  seems  well  to  point  out  that  41  (27  boys  and  14  girls)  out  of  the 
142  were  6  to  14  years  of  age,  the  period  during  which  schooling  is 
required.^  Some  of  these  cases  were  idiots  and  imbeciles  unable  to 
attend  school. 

1  Delaware  compulsory  school  attendance  law  requires  attendance  from  7  to  14  years.    (R.  C.  191B, 
sec.  2313.) 
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The  details  in  r^ard  to  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  feeble- 
minded cases  are  given  in  Table  VIII: 

Table  VIII. — Age  and  gez  distrUmiion  of  feebU-mindcd  cau9  uen  in  Junne,  by  Bovsm 

of  COM. 


Feeble-minded  cases  seen  in  homes. 

To- 
tal. 

3«ale. 

Female. 

Source  of  caM. 

To. 

tal. 

Age. 

To- 
taL 

Age. 

Un- 
der 
6 
years. 

to 

14 

years. 

16 

to 

20 

yean. 

21 

years 

and 

moce. 

Un- 

der 

6 

yean. 

e 

to 
14 

yean. 

16 
to 
90 

21 

yean 

and 

men. 

Total :. 

142 

86 

3 

27 

31 

25 

56 

2 

14 

20 

H 

White  caaes 

86 

66 

1 

16 

19 

10 

30 

2 

10 

9 

Belated  to  school  cases 

llAlittfwl  fn  AlmfthmiJiA  mums    _ . 

13 
5 
13 
10 
11 
5 

14 

1 

13 

67 

8 
6 
8 
6 
6 
2 

12 

I 

31 

1 
...... 

2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

6 

3 
1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

0 

1 

5 

6 

2 

2 

Fiihlio^chool  records ........  ^ 

"i 

\ 

3 

2 

...... 

3 

t 
3 

2 
2 

Belated  to  above  cases 

Teachers  and  relatives 

Selated  to  above  cases. ....... 

Delaware  Commission  for  the 
p)fnrf         

Uplfited  to  Above  mueii        .   . 

Other 

2 

3 
11 

6 
12 

6 
26 

1 

1 
4 

11 

Colored  cases 

u 

Belated  to  school  cases 

¥lAlAtAfl  to  almshotiiiA  c&ses 

25 
3 

14 
6 
6 
2 

15 
2 
8 
2 
3 
1 

2 

6 

6 
2 
3 

2 

•'•'2 
2 

11 
1 
6 

4 
3 

1 

. 

2 

Public^^chool  records 

3 

2 

RAlAtAd  tja  above  cAses 

4 

TAA<*bArs  And  relAtives 

1 

1 

2 

Other 

1 

CHAPTER  V.  PREVALENCE  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  IN 

GENERAL  POPULATION. 

When  the  three  groups  of  cases  discussed  in  the  three  preceding 
chapters  are  combined,  it  is  seen  that  at  the  time  of  this  survey  there 
were  at  least  257  cases  of  mental  defect  in  Sussex  County.  In  other 
words,  at  least  0.52  per  cent  of  the  population  **  were  feeble-minded. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  additional  cases,  since  little  effort 
was  made  to  secure  histories  of  eases  not  related  to  those  under  21 
years  of  age.  Although  no  estimate  of  the  actual  numl)er  of  cases 
appears  possible,  an  analysis  of  those  cases  found  has  some  value 
and  is  therefore  given  herewith. 

SEX  AND  COLOR  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  GROUPS  STUDIED. 

The  distribution  of  these  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  by  color  anp 
sex,  in  the  three  groups  of  the  population  studied  is  indicated  m 
Table  IX: 

Table  IX. — Sex  and  color  di»tribiUion  of  feeble-minded  cases  in  county,  by  groups. 


- 

Feeble-minded  cases  In  county. 

Color  and  sex. 

Total. 

School 

popula- 

tion. 

Alms- 
house. 

Gases 
examined 
in  homes. 

Total 

257 

96 

19 

142 

White 

163 

«7 

11 

85 

Male 

109 
54 

94 

45 
21 

29 

8 
3 

8 

55 

Female 

30 

Colorad 

57 

If  ale 

49 
45 

18 
16 

5 
3 

31 

Female 

28 

DISTEUBUTION,  BY  SEX  Ain>  COLOR,  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION  OF 

COUNTY. 

Table  X  gives  the  distribution  by  sex  and  color  in  comparison  with 
the  population: 

Table  X. — Disiribution  by  sex  and  color,  unth  percentage  of  population. 


Total. 


White... 
Male. 


Female. 


Colored 

Male.... 
Female. 


Color  and  sex. 


Number 
feeble- 
minded. 


109 
54 

94 


49 
45 


Populi^ 
tfon. 

Jan.  1, 
1917.5 


257        49,222 


163  I 40,801 


20,789 
20,012 

8,421 


4,320 
4,101 


Percent- 
al of 
popula- 
tion. 


0.52 


0.40 


0.52 
0.27 

1.12 


1.18 
1.10 


a  Based  on  an  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Jan.  l,  1917  (see  Table  X). 
b  Estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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One  of  the  striking  facts  brought  out  by  Table  X  is  the  higher  rate 
of  feeble-mindedness  among  the  white  males  as  oompared  with  thai 
ftmong  l^e  white  f eraates.  Ibis  ratio  has  been  found  to  be  troe  in 
previous  investigations  by  the  Pubfio  Health  Servioe.  Of  11,622 
hojn  and  11,217  ^ifa  examiBed  in  the  adioob  id  four  States  127 
b&y^  and  78  girls  were  ttentally  dLefeotivB,  iu*  1.08  per  cent  of  tha 
former  and  0.^  per  cent  of  the  latt^*.^ 

IWSVALENCS  JUCONG  CISILDREN. 

In  the  age  ^*oiip  from  6  to  20  yeais,  istcliisive,  ld2  eases  of 
anadedness  were  found  in  die  sohooia,  the  almabftwae,  and  the 
The  population  for  this  gioup  was  eattaflaated  to  be  15,840  <&i  Jaij  1^ 
1917.^  The  percentage  of  f  eeble-minded&ass  in  this  groop  was  isba^ 
fore  1.21.  As  every  effort  was  made  to  locate  oases  in  pezsotns  under 
.21,  the  above  percentage  may  be  considered  fairly  accurate. 

AGS  MSTIUBDTIOlf  OF  WmXE  MBlffTikL  2»BF£CTIVBS. 


The  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  white  feeble-minded 
found  in  the  county  and  the  relation  the  cases  bear  to  the  pcqmLatiaa 
in  specified  age  g^ups  are  as  shown  in  Table  XI: 

TabiiS  XI. — Age  and  9ex  distribution  of  white  feeble-minded  ca»ei  and  of  general  popula- 
tion, tcith  perceniagt  of  population  that  feeble-minded  constitute. 


SexanAAge. 


aCato. 


Under  1  fou : 

1  to  4  years 

6  to  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  yean  and  mon. 


Female. 


Under  1  year 

1  to4yean 

6  to  17  years 

18  to  ao  years. 

21  years  and  mon. 


Genera]  popula- 


Number. 


9d.4»4 


415 
1,444 

1,197 
ll,83f 


19.084 


Per  cent 

distfi- 

bution. 


1M.69 


2.02 
7.06 

27.32 
5.84 

57.77 


100.00 


374 

1.580 

5,073 

1,M6 

11,921 


1.87 
7.«1 

25.38 
5.49 

50.55 


White 
feeWe- 
wiTHJed 


!«• 


1 
67 
15 
96 


54 


aa 


•  or 

1.19 
IS 


4 

35 

S 
12 


0  13 
0  69 

0.lt 


«  Estimated  as  of  Apr.  15, 1917  (based  on  1910  census). 


It  will  be  obserred  in  Table  XI  that  in  the  general  popnlatitm  the 
percentage  of  f  eeble-mindedness  among  the  males  is  greater  than  that 
among  the  females.  Between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years  the  per- 
centage of  feeble-minded  males  is  twice  that  of  the  females  and 
responds  with  the  percentages  obtained  m  the  school  survey. 


>  Porter  County,  Xnd.,  Frederldc  Comity, 
*  Estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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'  It  "mB.  be  observed  tibat  192  «f  &e  143  oases  ttS,  witliin  tlie  «ges 
5  to  17.  The  compftrativrijlow  rates  meted  in^e  lowest  age  periods 
ajcedse  in  part  to  tbe  di&cvlty  ia  diagnoaiz^  mental  deficiency  in  the 
very  joaaDg.  Such  dii^oais  is  4xf  ten  leas  difficult  where  an  oi^ganio 
dsEect  is  present,  and,  thaiefore,  atteadoii  must  be  paid  to  Back 
defects  dning  the  eooaminatian.  On  the  other  hand,  malniitiition 
and  disease  in  the  verj  yoaag  child  may  axreet  mental  development 
tsmpoo^aialy.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  no  method  by  which  the 
eventual  mental  ontcome  can  be  determined. 

Because  <^  the  higher  mortality  among  the  f eeble-^ninded  ^  and 
because  no  effort  was  made  to  locate  aU  such  cases  among  adults,  the 
rates  in  -the  18  to  20  and  adult  age  groups,  both  sexes  being  consid- 
ered together,  iire  also  lower  than  those  in  the  intermediate  ^groups. 
Of  the  163  white  feebie*minded  cases  found  in  the  coimty,  38  were 
21  or  more  years  of  age.  These  38  cases,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  total 
white  feeble-minded  cases,  were  found  in  a  population  of  persons  21 
yeajs  old  or  more  estimated  to  number  23,760  persons,  or  59  per 
cent  of  the  total  white  population. 

PRBTALBlfCB  OF  IKITTAL  DSfSCT  HI  iMUJDStEK  XXt  GBSfBRAL  TWff' 
LAHOK,  SSTQUlTSP  IltOM  PKSVJAUENCB  B  8CBOOLS. 

Since  in  this  investigational  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  locate 
an  feeble-minded  children^  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  an  idea  of 
the  accuracy  of  estimating  the  pi:e valence  of  feeble-mindedness  among 
all  children  from  the  prevalence  among  inspected  school  children. 

In  a  general  white  population  122  feeble-minded  children  from  5 
to  20  years,  inclusive,  were  found.  As  the  total  white  population  at 
these  ages  was  12,965,  0.94  per  cent  of  this  number  were  feeble- 
minded. It  win  be  found  that  this  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
result  obtained  in  regard  to  children  actually  in  school — 0.95  per  cent, 
excluding  placed-out  children.  In  other  words,  an  inspection  in 
schools  of  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population  gave  the  same 
results  as  an  inspection  of  an  children  in  the  general  population  sus- 
pected of  being  mentally  defective. 

The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  percentage  of  white  feeble- 
minded determined  by  actual  inspection  of  a  large  number  of  school 
children  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  prevalence  of  mental  de- 
fectives in  the  white  general  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
20  years,  inclusive. 

In  the  case  of  colored  school  children,  the  smaU  number  inspected 
and  the  few  feeble-minded  cases  found  make  it  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  in  the  general  population  from  5  to  20  years. 

1  Bed  p.  40. 
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RELATIOH  HBTWEBH  PSEVALEHGB  OF  FEEBLB-MIIIDSD  Sf  SCJ900XS 

AMD  IN  GSHERAIr  POPOLATIOH. 

There  is  also  a  fairly  constant  relation  between  the  prevalence  of 
feeble-mindedness  in  the  whole  population  and  that  in  the  sobools. 
If  the  mortality  among  feeble-minded  and  nonnal-minded  vrere  the 
same,  the  rate  in  the  general  population  would  be  about  the  same  sa 
that  in  the  school  population,  since  feeble-mindedness  is  either  in- 
herited or  acquired  in  eariy  childhood,  and  since  a  person  wJio  is 
feeble-minded  never  recovers  from  the  condition.     However,  the  mor- 
tality rate  among  feeble-minded  is  higher  than  among  nonnal-mindecL 
This  is  probably  due  to  failing  to  understand  the  principles  of  personal 
hygiene,  to  irr^ular  employment,  improvidence,  and  bad  hotising, 
and  to  the  constitutional  inferiority  and  physical  disorders  which  are 
associated  with  mental  defects.     How  much  higher  the  death  rates 
among  feeble-minded  at  the  different  ages  are  than  those  among 
normal-minded  is  not  ascertainable. 

The  data  secured  in  this  study  were  not  of  a  nature  permitting  an 
estimate  of  the  relationship  just  pointed  out  between  school  and 
general  population  feeble-minded  rates,  since  no  effort  was  made  to 
locate  all  feeble-minded  cases  in  the  adult  population.  All  that  can 
be  shown  is  the  lowest  probable  rate  in  the  general  population  when 
there  is  a  certain  rate  in  the  schools.  This  estimate  must  again  be 
limited  to  the  white  population,  since  so  few  colored  children  were 
inspected. 

As  above  indicated,  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  adult  cases  of 
feeble-mindedness  can  be  made.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there 
were  more  than  enough  to  bring  the  rate  up  to  one-half  that  found  in 
the  schools,  0.48  per  cent,  since  it  is  0.40  per  cent  when  only  the 
known  cases  are  considered.^  It  has  already  been  shown  that  0.95 
per  cent  of  the  white  school  children,  excluding  those  placed  out  from 
outside  the  county,  were  feeble-minded.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
cluded that  where  a  large  number  of  school  children  are  examined 
the  rate  in  the  general  white  population  will  be  at  least  half  that  in 
the  white  school  popidation. 

1  There  were  found  163  white  mental  defectives,  and  the  oensua  estimate  of  the  white  population  on  Jan. 
1, 1917,  was  40,801,  givbig  a  feeble-minded  rate  of  0.40  per  cent. 
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SECTION  n. 

SOCIAL  STUDY  OF  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE 

CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER  L     GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

SCOPE  OF  STUDY. 

In  the  course  of  the  mental  exammation  of  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  county,  the  PubUc  Health  Service  diagnosed  96  children  as 
mentaUy  defective.  They  found  4  more  mentally  defective  children 
as  a  result  of  examinations  of  almshouse  inmates.  The  general 
survey  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  resulted  in  the  location  of  92 
additional  children  6  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  who,  on  examina- 
tion by  the  Public  Health  Service,  were  found  to  be  feeble-minded. 
Information  concerning  home  conditions  and  personal  histories 
of  these  192  children  was  secm-ed  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  visits 
to  the  homes  of  the  children  being  supplemented  by  school  records  and 
by  interviews  with  persons  having  special  knowledge  of  the  children 
or  the  f amihes.  The  Public  Health  Service  furnished  diagnoses  of 
the  mentality  of  persons  under  6  or  over  20  years  of  age  who  were 
related  to  the  children  included  in  the  study,  and  whose  histories, 
therefore,  aided  in  the  interpretation  of  the  hereditary  and  social 
factors  affecting  the  children  studied.  The  points  covered  in  the 
social  study  included  economic  status  and  character  of  the  family; 
family  history;  physical  condition  and  developmental  history  of  the 
mentally  defective  child;  personal  characteristics;  school  history  and 
attainments;  occupational  history  and  economic  efficiency;  social 
reactions,  including  delinquencies  and  other  antisocial  tendencies; 
abiUty  of  the  family  to  care  for  and  safeguard  the  defective  indi- 
vidual; and  the  need  for  pubUc  care  and  protection. 

Data  regarding  mental  defectives  imder  21  years  of  age  do  liot  give 
an  adequate  picture  of  the  problem  of  mental  defect  as  related  to 
dependency,  dehnquency,  immorality,  and  other  social  manifesta- 
tions. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  statements  as  to  dependency 
and  delinquency  are  representative  only  for  the  group  studied,  and 
would  be  a  considerable  underestimate  if  appUed  to  the  whole  number 
of  feeble-nunded  in  the  community.  Mental  defectives  become  more 
serious  problems  as  they  reach  the  years  of  adult  life.  As  family  ties 
are  broken,  they  are  likely  to  become  public  dependents,  and  as 
parental  control  is  weakened,  those  who  have  delinquent  tendencies 
or  who  are  incapable  of  protecting  themselves  against  aggression 
become  more  of  a  menace  to  society.  Mentally  defective  childrcD 
are  more  amenable  to  training  and  discipline,  and  it  is  with  this 
group  that  the  best  results  from  constructive  work  can  be  obtained. 
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THE  PROBI£M  A  RURAL  QUE. 

All  but  3  per  cent  of  the  popubtkai  cf  Sussex  County  is  classed  bj 
the  United  States  Census  as  xnniL  Environmental  canditioxis  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  degree  of  isolation,  and  maj  be  differ- 
entiated into  three  groups:  Farm  districts,  small  settlements,  and 
towns.  As  towns  are  indaded  piaces  having  a  population  over  5O0; 
those  with  a  population  of  from  50  to  500  are  classed  as  small  set- 
tlements. 

The  distribution  of  the  mentallj  defective  chfldren  indnded  in 
this  study  showed  73  per  cent  living  in  farm  t&tricts,  as  eomparei 
with  60  per  cent  of  the  general  population  in  similar  locaStdes.  Fire 
per  cent  of  the  mentally  defective  cluldren  lived  in  small  settlexneiHs 
and  20  per  cent  in  towns,  while  of  the  general  population  14  per 
cent  lived  in  small  settlements  and  26  per  cent  in  towns.  Tlie 
rem^aining  2  per  cent  were  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time  of  tiie 
investigation. 

Tablb  XII. — Place  ofrendenoe  ofmevXally  defective  children  and  of  general  popuXtOim 

19y9an  efageemd^ver. 


Plftoe  of  j«akltnfi». 


NumlMr. 


Total. 


Farms 

Saudi  wttlemcnts . 

Towns 

Almshouse 


KflataUy  daiective 
BWdrmttom 
yean  of  age.* 


aaeaa 


192 


140 
10 
38 

4 


Pv  omtto 


100.0 


72.9 
S.3 

19.8 
2.1 


46,413 


38,007 
«,44C 


iis 
a 

a 
C«9 


a  Inclndes  1  child  aged  20  years  and  11  months  and  conddered  31  by  the  Public  Health  Servieeu 
b  The  Rand-MotfaUy  Isdexad  County  and  Township  Poiflcet  1^  «f  Driawwe.    WliUe  mad 
were  not  shown  separately. 
c  There  wwe  85  uflgahouseimuktoB,  forming  ona^tenth  of  1  per  oeat  of  populatton  of  eoontj. 

COLOR,  AGB,  Ain>  SEX  BISTRIBUTIOlf  OF  CHILDRSN  STUDIEI^. 

The  J  92  mentally  defective  children  were  distributed  by  color, 
sex,  and  age  as  shown  in  Table  XIII: 

TabiiS  XIII. — ColoTy  age^  and  sex  of  mentally  defective  diildren. 


Color  and  age. 

Itaitany  dtfeettra 
6  to  20  years  of 

efeflduB 
•8^ 

Total 

BajB. 

Ud. 

Total 

192 

120 

n 

White 

123 

a 

0 

6  to  9 

10 
44 

42 
21 

00 

11 

to 

27 
16 

37 

i 

10  to  13 

14  to  17 

IS 
IS 

18  to  90 

s 

Colored 

31 

6  too 

4 

21 

10 

12 

7 

1 

10  to  13 

f 

14  to  17 

n 

18  to  20 

t 

{  1 
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The  census  reporls  <lo  not  idookKie  i^gures  for  wlixbe  and  colored 
fifiparatelj  for  Ihe  age  group  atudied.  Figurea  for  the  total  popula- 
tioa  €f  the  ecHUKty  show  83  per  c^it  white  and  17  per  cent  colored, 
lirhile  of  tSie  mental  defectives  64  per  cent  were  white  aad  36  per  cent 
ymre  colored.  Boys  comprised  63  per  cent  of  the  total  and  girls  37 
]»er  cent.  The  color  and  sex  distribution  has  be^  ^discussed  in 
Chapter  V  of  Section  I.* 

Of  the  mentally  defective  ehildren  studied,  46  per  cent  weire  under 
14  years  of  age.  The  range  -of  years  induded  in  the  study,  6  to  20| 
inclusive,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — ^the  8  years  from  10  to  17, 
inclusive^  comprising  73  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  and  the  7  years 
under  10  and  over  17,  comprising  27  per  cent.  The  reasons  for  the 
large  proportion  in  the  intermediate  group  were  considered  on  page  39. 

KATIVITY  AND  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  ON^PENDf  SOLA  AND  IN  COUNTY. 

Aaalyais  <A  the  place  of  birth  and  length  of  residence  in  the  region 
shows  that  in  Sussex  County  the  problem  of  mental  defect  is  almost 
entirely  indigenous  to  the  coimty  and  the  Delmarvia  Peninsula.  All 
the  cMdren  were  born  in  the  United  States,  181  of  the  192  studied 
having  been  bom  on  the  peninsula,  158  of  th^n  in  Sussex  County,  6 
m  other  counties  of  Delaware,  and  17  on  the  peninsula  outside  Dela- 
ware. Only  11  were  bom  m  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  were  all  childnMi  who  had  been  placed  in  Sussex  County  by 
home-finding  societies.  These  children  had  been  brought  from  New 
Y(H*k,  Pennsylvania,  «nd  New  Jersey,  lliey  constituted  almost  6  per 
cent  of  all  the  mentally  defective  children  included  in  the  study. 

Table  XIV,— ^PUtce  of  birth. 


PteeeotUrtt. 

Mentalb'  defective  children 
6  to  20  years  of  age. 

ToUl. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total 

102 

123 

M 

Stmex  Oooxity 

158 
« 
17 
11 

4 

9 

10 

68 

Other  counties  In  Delaware ^ 

Ponliisula  OQt^de  Delaware 

8 

Unltfld  States  oiJtslde  iMnlniiUa ^       .  ^ .  x            ..    ..    . 

1 

The  data  as  to  length  of  resideaioe  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the 
county  indicate  a  very  stiU^ic  condition,  with  practicidly  no  shifting 
from  one  environment  to  another  of  a  different  nature^  The  few 
families  who  had  been  out  of  the  county  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
investigation  had  moved  back  and  forth  Jtcross  its  boundaries,  remain- 
ing on  the  peninsula.  All  but  10  of  the  white  and  1  of  the  colored 
children  had  always  lived  on  the  peninsula. 

1  Bee  p.  37. 
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Table  XV. — Length  ofretidenee  on  the  penintula. 


I>en'»th  of  residence  on  the  pcninsnla. 


ol 


Total. 


Aivmys, 

10  yeftrs  and  over . 

5to9vears 

LenthanSyears- 


Ninety-eight  of  the  123  white  children  and  56  of  the  69   colored 
had  always  lived  in  Sussex  County. 

Table  XVI. — Length  of  residence  in  Sussex  Countg, 


T-cai'Tth  cf  residence  In  Sussex  Coiintv, 

Mentally  defei^ve  rkOdrai 
6  to  20  years  oX  a?e. 

• 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

192 

123 

m 

Alwavs 

15t 

9 

19 

9 

1 

98 
3 

23 
8 
1    - 

a 

10  vears  and  over 

s 

5  to  9  vears 

c 

l^ess  than  5  vears 

1 

Not  reported 

The  locality  studied  represented  a  strictly  rural,  native-American 
population,  with  little  admixture  of  new  elements  even  from  other 
sections  of  the  peninsula  of  which  the  county  forms  a  part.  The 
problem  of  mental  defect  was  not  complicated  by  such  factors  as 
prevail  in  a  section  affected  by  the  tides  of  immigration. 

MENTALITY  AND   PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  care  of  mentally  defective  children 
differ  with  the  degree  of  their  mental  defect  and  their  physical 
condition.  In  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
mentally  defective  live,  and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  care 
they  receive,  the  types  of  cases  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  were  unable  by  reason 
of  their  very  low  mentality  or  because  of  physical  handicaps  to 
attend  to  their  own  personal  wants.  This  type  of  defective  presents 
problems  of  physical  and  medical  care  which  are  very  difficult  to 
meet,  unless  the  family  is  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  can 
afford  to  hire  an  attendant  or  to  devote  practically  the  entire  time 
of  one  member  of  the  family  to  the  care  of  the  defective  child.  In 
contrast  to  this  type  is  the  higher  grade  defective  who  can  attend 
to  his  personal  wants  and  can  sometimes  be  taught  to  be  partially 
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*»  self-flupporting,  but  who  requires  industrial  training  and  supervision, 
==  and  whose  energies  need  direction  into  social  and  away  from  antisocial 
•--■  channels. 

__       Table  XVTI  gives  the  degree  of  mental  defect,  the  capacity  for 
^  •   self-help,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  studied.     The 
—   children  diagnosed  as  idiots  or  imbeciles  were  classified  as  low  grade. 
_^    Children  were  classed  as  incapable  of  self-help  if  they  were  unable  to 
dress  themselves  or  to  attend  to  other  personal  wants.     No  defects 
were  included  as  serious  unless  they  constituted  pronounced  handi- 
caps. 

Table  XVII. — Capacity  for  Belf-help,  grade  ofdefecij  and  physical  condition  of  children 

studied. 


rhysieal  condition. 


Total 

No  serious  physical  disability. 
Serious  physical  disability 


Absolutely  helpless 

Crippled  OT  pandyzed  a 

Epileptic  6 

Defective  yision,  hearing,  or  speech 
other 


Mentally  defective  children  6  to  20  years  of  age. 


Total. 


102 


127 
65 


5 
18 
10 
25 

7 


Capacity  for 
self-help. 


Good. 


165 


126 
80 


0 

6 

17 

7 


Poor. 


27 


1 
26 


5 
0 
4 

8 


Idiots  and 
imbeciles. 


Total. 


40 


11 
20 


6 

0 

3 

12 


Capa- 
ble 
of 
self- 
help. 


20 


10 
10 


4 

1 
5 


Not 
capa- 
ble 
of 
self- 
help. 


20 


Other  feeble- 
minded. 


Total. 


152 


1 
10 


5 
5 
2 

7 


116 
86 


0 

7 
13 

7 


Capa- 
ble 
of 

self- 
help. 


145 


116 
20 


5 

5 

12 

7 


Not 
capa- 
ble 
of 

self- 
help. 


4 

2 
1 


« Including  5  also  epileptic,  and  11  also  having  defective  vision,  hearing,  or  speedi. 
ft  Including  4  also  having  defective  vision,  heagring,  or  speech. 

The  40  mentally  low-grade  children  constituted  21  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Twenty  of  the  low-grade  cases  were  absolutely  helpless  or  so 
handicapped  that  they  required  constant  care.  Serious  physical 
disabilities  existed  in  29  cases.  Seven  of  the  152  high-grade  cases 
were  incapable  of  self-help  because  of  physical  handicaps,  making  a 
total  of  27|  or  14  per  cent  of  the  children  studied,  who  presented 
serious  problems  of  physical  care.  The  other  86  per  cent  represented 
various  degrees  of  ability  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  help  in  the 
household  or  on  the  farm.  However,  39  of  these  children  were  badly 
handicapped  by  physical  defects. 

Physical  disabilities  classed  as  serious  existed  in  34  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Often  there  was  a  combination  of  two  or  more  physical 
defects.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  127  children  who  had  no  serious 
physical  disabilities  had  minor  defects,  usually  of  vision,  hearing, 
or  speech. 


46  MMWOL  mmot  iM  A  momUm  aoamn. 

The  higb-fl^ade  caMfc  »bo  vem  able  to  beJp  (basdvn  a^  bd  M 
idiysicai  ^""^'^p"  eonstitated  60  per  eaat  of  tk«  total  a^iriaK. 
TheM  116  cbildrpD  rppresenlcd  tbe  greatest  pcHsibitities  of  twrnmrn^ 
m  well  as  tbe  nost  senom  jnoUens  of  ooadact. 

TTPES  OF  HOMES  DT  WHICH  THE  CHIUMEH  UTBB. 

A  eonndeffable  niunber  of  neotallj  detective  cbildno  wen  Inrag 
in  other  tbao  tbeir  pareatal  hoBus.  Cbilj  150,  or  78  per  cent,  wen 
with  tbeir  own  families,  22  per  oeat  being  caied  for  in  otber  nj^ 
Relatives  other  than  parenta  cared  for  10  children,  and  foster  patvate 
cared  for  27.  P'our  children  were  in  the  coontj  ahnshoose,  and  a 
f^ri  Id  yean  of  age  had  no  home,  bnt  tired  illicitly  with  differmt  mea. 
Only  one  of  the  mental  defectives  und^  21  years  of  age  had  marriMl, 
and  she  had  left  her  husband  and  returned  to  her  parents. 


Tablk  XVtll.- 


<e  ehUdreti  livtd,  nocorrfiny  to 
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toUl 

Uvtojta^ 

ColOTHdiCB. 
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72 
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11 
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. 
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n 

• 

4 

3 

la 

81 

40 

M 

S4 

*s 
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s 

1 
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u 
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3 

M 
SI 
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J7 

U 

33 

» 

M 

i 

17 

11 

1 

9 

7 

a 

! 
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3 
1 
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Colond 

B 

a 

, 
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i 

•I 

11 

I 

1 

1 

? 

1 

! 

3 

' 

■  Indudpi  4  tn  almshouse  sod  1  hsTliig  dd  bonw. 

A  larger  proportion  of  white  children  thui  of  colored  were  living  in 
Uieir  pareiittl  homes — 80  pw  cent  of  the  white  to  74  p«-  cent  <rf  ths 
colorfi<l.  Of  the  hoys  76  per  CMit  and  of  the  girls  82  per  Cfoit  woe  is 
tlie  homes  of  their  parents.  Only  2  of  the  20  children  under  10  yean 
of  age  were  living  in  other  than  their  par«ital  htunea.  One  of  thna 
was  in  a  foster  honie,  and  one  in  tbe  almshouse.  Sixteen  per  cmt 
of  tlte  children  10  to  13  yean  of  age  were  eared  for  bj  otiieis  than 
their  parents.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  those  14  years  of  age  i 
over  were  in  foster  homes,  in  the  h(Hnee  of  relatives,  in  the  ■' 
or,  in  one  case,  had  no  home. 
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.ML  ^gOEfS  of  tiw  180  tsbtldrea  {bviog  i&  i^mi  jmental  hamem  m&n 
legitimate.  Almost  one-third  of  those  cared  for  by  others  tiuun  their 
parents,  13  out  of  42,  y^epe  of  91e^t»Biate  %irth.  One  child  in  a 
foeter  Jbflxie  was  a  fonrodKag,  IHepttmajbe  <)hfldien  cefistitated  11 
per  tsflOt^tf  the  total  «anriberat(iidiecL  Most  cf  tbese  childrau,  Hsutk 
ei  2i,  were  ecdored. 

Taale  XIX  < — Types  ofhoma  accardipug  to  Ugitimaeyor  illegitimacy  qfbirih. 


LegUimacj  or  lUegitimaof. 


Tetsl 

White 

niegltteMte 

FeuiMUing 

Colored 

Legit  Jxittte 

Illegitimate 


MentaHy  defective  children  6  to  20  years  ot^fB. 


Total 


I^tf«ntiil. 


192 


123 


118 

4 
1 

«9 


62 

17 


Type  oftiome. 


150 


99 


97 
2 


21 


4b 


Rela- 
tives. 


■    Foeter. 


10 


3 
1 


6 


3 
4 


27 


18 


16 
1 
1 

9 


6 

4 


Other. 


The  42  m^itafiy  defectire  dbSdren  studied  -who  were  caced  f^r  l>y 
Tciatives  other  t^mn  parents,  or  who  lived  in  foster  homes,  in  tira 
afanshonse,  or  w^^  witliont  a  home,  were  less  likely  ihan  children  in 
their  parental  liomes  to  receive  for  an  ilidefimte  period  of  time  the 
care  made  necessary  by  their  condition.  The  Imrden  imposed  by 
mental  defectives  on  those  having  the  responsibility  for  them  is 
usually  so  beavy  that  the  strongest  ties  are  needed  to  insm^  the 
patient  care,  guidance,  and  supervision  required.  Only  4  of  the 
children  not  in  their  parental  homes  were  classed  as  incapable  of 
self-help,  and  2  of  these  were  being  cared  for  in  the  almshouse.  The 
children  credited  with  ability  for  self-help  included  a  considerable 
number  who  were  giving  a  great  deal  of  difficidty,  and  who  needed 
much  attention.  It  is  probable  iihat  many  of  these  children  who 
were  i^sf ed  £ar  outside  their  own  families  will  sooner  or  later  become 
dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  as  are  those  now  in  the 
ahnd^iouse. 


CHAPTER    n-    ADEQUACY    OF     CARE    GIVEN    MENTALLY 

DEFECTIVE    CHILDREN    LIVING    IN    THEIR    PARENTAL 

HOMES. 

PARBNTAI^  CONDITION. 

The  adequacy  of  the  care  given  mentally  defective  children  in  their 
parental  homes  depends  primarily  upon  whether  or  not  both  parenta 
are  present  in  the  home.  One  hundred  and  fifty  children  induded 
in  this  study  were  living  in  their  parental  homes.  Both  parents  were 
living  and  at  home  in  84  per  cent  of  these  cases.  In  16  per  cent  there 
were  abnormal  conditions  in  the  home  on  account  of  the  death, 
desertion,  or  permanent  absence  for  other  reasons  of  one  parentb 
The  parental  condition  was  considered  normal  even  though  one 
parent  was  dead,  if  there  was  a  step-parent. 

Table  XX. — Parental  condition. 


Parental  condition. 

MenUUv   d0feet!T«   chfldrai 
6  to  20  TBsn  of  ace  lirinf  M 
their  pnantal  homes. 

ToteL 

White. 

Colored. 

Total 

150 

99 

SI 

Both  D&rcnts  orcscnt  In  the  homo 

126 

85 

5 
2 
1 

41 

Father  dead 

Mother  dead '. 

Father  dflsort^xl r 

Mother.'  deserted 

Mother  n«ver  marriAd ,  ^ ,,............- . *.--.-. .  ■, 

Abnormal  conditions  due  to  absence  from  the  home  of  one  parent 

.  were  found  in  14  per  cent  of  the  white  cases  and  20  per  cent  of  the 

colored.     The  father  was  absent  (dead  or  deserted)  from  the  home 

in  13  cases — 8  white  and  5  colored.     Ten  other  children,  6  white  and 

4  colored,  lacked  the  care  of  the  mother. 

The  total  number  of  households  represented  by  the  150  childrmi 
living  in  their  parental  homes  was  116,  81  white  and  35  colored.  In 
73  of  these  white  famiUes  the  fathers  provided  for  the  family;  in  3, 
the  mothers;  in  4,  brothers  of  the  defective  child;  and  1  was  sup- 
ported by  charitable  aid.  In  the  colored  families  the  maintenance 
was  provided  in  30  cases  by  the  fathers,  in  4  by  the  mothers,  and  in 
1  by  a  brother. 

Table  XXI. — Heads  of  families  of  mentally  defective  children  living  in  their  parmial 

homes. 


Uead  of  family. 

Families  of  mentally  defec- 
tive children,  6  to  20  years  of 
age,  li  vingin  their  parental 
homes. 

Mentally  defectiTe  cliildi^ 
6  to  90  years  of  age,  Hyix^  in 
their  pareatai  hoiiMs. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

OolondL 

Total 

116 

81 

35 

150 

99 

51 

Father  head  of  family 

103 
7 
5 
1 

a73 
8 

4 
cl 

»80 

4 
1 

186 
8 
6 

1 

91 
3 

4 
I 

1 

Mother  head  of  famifv 

Brother  h^ad  of  family . .  ^ . 

Othw  head  of  family 

a  Includes  1  family  with  2  defective  children,  stepfather  head. 

6  Includes  3 families  with  4  defective  children^  stepfathers  heads. 

c  Stepfather  deserted;  grandmother  head  of  famii>';  no  one  working;  nei^bofs  soppQrtiiie. 
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Occupation  of  father. 

The  best  index  of  economic  status  is  afforded  by  the  occupation  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  In  Sussex  County  agriculture  is  the  main 
industry,  and  income  can  not  usually  be  stated  in  terms  of  money. 
The  status  of  a  family  living  on  a  farm  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
form  of  tenure  of  the  farm — ^whether  it  is  owned,  rented  on  a  cash 
basis,  or  worked  on  shares. 

Table  XXII . — OccupationM  of  fathers  offMntally  defective  children  living  in  their  parental 

homes. 


Occui>atiQD  of  father. 

Families  of  mentally  defec- 
tive children,  6  to  ao  years  of 
age,  whose  fathers  were  the 
heads  of  the  families. 

Mentally  defectiye  children 
6  to  20  years  of  age,  whose 
fathers  were  the  neads  ol 
the  families. 

Total.       White. 

Colored. 

Totol. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total.. 

a  103 

73 

80 

m 

91 

45 

Father  had  no  occupation 

1 
80 

1 

1 

111 

1 
72 

• 

Father  engaged  in  agricultural  punuits. . . . 

26 

89 

Father  farm  owner — retired 

8 

ao 

2 

40 
14 

1 

22 

8 
16 

2 
27 

5 

1 
18 

4 
22 

2 
53 
29 

1 

24 

4 
18 

2 
35 
12 

1 

18 

Father  farm  owner 

4 

4 

Father  farm  renter 

Father  share  tenant 

13 
9 

18 

Father  farm  laborer 

17 

Father  engaged  in  farming  of  type  not 
reported. 

Father  engaged  in  other  occupation 

4 

6 

a  Includes  4  stepfathers:  1  white  (2  children),  3  colored  (4  children). 

Of  the  73  white  fathers  reported  as  being  the  heads  of  their  fami- 
nes, 54  made  their  living  by  agricultural  pursuits,  3  of  them  as 
retired  farm  owners,  16  working  their  own  farms,  2  as  cash  renters, 
27  as  share  tenants,  5  as  farm  laborers,  and  1,  type  of  farming  not 
reported.  The  low  economic  status  of  the  white  families  in  which 
the  breadwinners  were  engaged  in  agriculture  was  indicated  by  the 
small  number  of  farm  owners.  In  almost  two-thirds  of  these  fami- 
lies the  fathers  were  tenants  ox  farm  laborers.  A  still  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  colored  fathers,  26  out  of  30,  made  their  living  by  farm 
work;  all  but  4  of  them  were  share  tenants  or  farm  laborers.  Several 
of  those  engaged  in  farming  did  other  kinds  of  work  part  of  the  time. 

Eighteen  white  and  4  colored  fathers  made  their  living  by  occu- 
pations other  than  farming,  such  as  seafaring,  fishing,  carpentry, 
unskilled  labor  of  various  types,  and  other  miscellaneous  employ- 
ments.    One-half  were  in  low-grade  occupations. 

Three-fourths  of  the  136  mentally  defective  children  whose  fathers 
were  the  breadwinners  were  in  f amihes  of  low  economic  status,  the 
fathers  being  engaged  in  tenant  farming  or  in  low-grade  occupations, 
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Employment  of  mother. 

Seven  mothers,  3  white  and  4  colored,  having  8  mentally  defeciiva 
children  included  in  the  study,  were  reported  as  being  the  heads  of 
their  families.    One  of  these  white  mothers  had  sufficient  income 
to  support  her  family  without  engaging  in  gainful  work.    Another 
owned  a  farm  which  she  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  two  young  sons. 
The  third  white  mother  added  to  a  smaB  income  from  a  pension  by 
washing  and  ironing  away  from  home;  her  two  daughters  helped 
her.    Three  of  the   colored  mothers    did    daywork,  washing,   and 
cleaning.    One  of  them  had  the  help  of  three  young  daughters,  and 
another  had  two  sons  who  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  family* 
The  third  mother  had  been  deserted  by  her  husbaiid  six  years  forfore, 
and  was  dependent  entirely  upon  her  own  earnings  at  housework. 
She  was  compelled  to  be  away  from  home  all  day,  leaving  her  four 
children,  the  oldest  a  mentally  defective  girl  of  14,  to  take  care  of 
themselves.    The  fourth  colored  motiiier  who  was  the  head  of  her 
family  worked  a  farm  on  the  share-tenant  basis  with  the  aid  of  her 
i6-year-old  son. 

Twenty-four  mothers  who  were  not  the  heads  of  their  families 
had  found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  gainful  work.  These,  with  the 
6  mothers  who  were  heads  of  their  households  and  gainfully  employed, 
constituted  a  total  of  30  of  the  116  mothers  of  mentally  d^ective 
children  living  in  their  parental  homes  who  were  gainfully  employed. 
Fourteen  of  these  mothers  were  white  and  16  colored.  The  majority 
of  the  mothers  were  engaged  in  daywork  away  from  home-  or  in 
gainful  employment  at  home,  usually  as  laundresses. 


Table  XXIII. — Employment  of  mothers  of  m^ntaUy  defective  children  living 

pffrentat  hvmew. 

in  their 

Employment  of  mother. 

Families  of  raentolly  deteo 
Mv9  children  0  to  20  years 
of  age  living  in  their  pa- 
rentaf  homes. 

Mbntally  d«f«eCiva  diildKn  6 
to  20  years  of  age  li\ing  ia 
their  panntal  homes. 

Total. 

Whit*. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Cotared. 

Total 

116 

81 

3J> 

150 

99 

51 

Ifoth^tr  Tint  E^in  fully  <^mDloyed 

78 
30 

62 
14 

16 
16 

08 
42 

«6 

17 

22 

Mother  K^infullT  emDloyed 

25 

Mother  employed  at  day  w^ork,  whole 
time 

a 

15 

~7 

6 

8 

2 

10 
3 
1 

3 

2 

tt 

7 
6 

10 

2 

Mother  employed  at  daywork,  part 
time 

5 
4 
5 

5 

8 

4 
i 

6 

It 

Mother  employed  at  home  work 

Mother  empibyed  at  other  work 

Mother  dead  or  desertins 

7 
t 

4 

There  were  42  children  in  the  fionili^  of  mothers  wh0  Weore  gain- 
fulby  employed.  The  mothers  of  over  one-eixth  of  Uie  white  and 
almost  one-half  the  colored  mentally  defective  diildren  firiiig  in 
their  parental  homes  were  engaged  in  gainful  work.    It  is  significant 
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of  the  oconomic  conditions  of  this  county  that,  coasiclering  white 
and  colored  children  together,  more-  than  one-fourth  of  those  hving 
m  their  parental  homes  had  mothers  who  were  unable  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  their  children,  because 
forced  to  engage  in  gainful  work. 

Families  dependent  upon  others  than  parents. 

In  4  of  the  white  and  1  of  the  colored  families  the  fathers  of  which 
had  died  or  deserted,  a  brother  6f  the  defective  child  Was  the  prin- 
cipal breadwinner.  One,  a  19-year-oH  boy,  earned  the  entire  family 
ihcome  as  a  farmer's  helper.  Another  boy  of  the  siame  age  worked 
a  farm  with  the  assistance  of  his  IS-year-oId-  brother.  In  2  other 
famifies,  1  white  and  i  colbred,  older  sons  worked  the  farms  alone 
6t  with  the  assistance  of  younger  boys.  One  fwnily  was  maintained 
by  2  sons,  who  were  tenant  farmers  and  also  helped  on  other  farms. 

A  70-yoar-old  grandmother  took  the  resp<mfflibiKty  for  a  house- 
hold whi^^h  included  an  imbecile  girl  and  her  imbecile  mother. 
The  mother  did  daywork  occasionally,  but  Was  very  inefficient. 
The  family  was  practically  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  neighbors 
and  relatives. 

Income  of  family. 

Information  in  regard  to  income  could  be  secured  in  most  cases 
only  according  to  a  general  standard  of  adequacy.  No  effort  waa 
mad^  to  state  this  in  terms  of  money,  but  the  family  incomes  were 
ckseifled  as  *'high,"  **adecpi»te,''  "inadequate,"  and  "very  low." 
This  classification  was  based  largely  on  the  obvious  standard  of 
comfort  maintained  by  the  family. 

Table  XXIV. — iTicomes  offamilien  o/mentatly  defective  children  living  in  their  parental 


Family  incwne. 


Totai. 

Family  income  hlfl^ 

Family  income  adequate. . 
Family  income  inadequate 
Family  income  very  low. . 


Familiea  of  mtotally  defec- 
tive children  6  to  20  years 
Of  age  living  in  their  pa- 
rental homes. 


Total. 


116 


4 

47 
46 
19 


White. 


81 


Colored. 


35 


4 
36 
32 

9 


11 
14 
10 


Mentally  defiBCttve  children  0 
to  20  years  of  age  living  in 
their  parental  homes. 


Total. 


160 


56 
30 


White. 


99 


Colored. 


51 


5 
41 
42 
It 


15 
17 
111 


The  majority  of  the  families  of  these  mentally  defective  children 
had  incomes  classified  as  inadequate  or  very  low.  The  parents  of 
64  j>er  cent  of  the  white  children  and  71  per  cent  of  the  colored  had 
insufficient  means  to  provide  adequately  for  their  families.  The 
burden  of  liie  drfeetive  children,  some  of  whom  were  incapable  of 
aelf-help,  and  few  of  whom  covld  ever  hope  to  become  self-supporting, 
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was  especially  heavy  under  such  circumstances.  Although  a  few  of 
these. families  were  providing  fairly  well  for  their  defective  children, 
they  were  doing  so  with  difficulty,  and  their  [poor  economic  condition 
made  the  future  uncertain. 

SOCIAL  AND  INTELLBCTUAL  STATUS  OF  FAMILT. 

Housing  conditions* 

In  Sussex  County  the  usual  type  of  dwelling  among  families  of  mod- 
erate  or  low  incomes  is  a  one-family  frame  house  without  a  cellar  or 
inside  conveniences.  Foundations  in  many  instances  consist  of  low 
brick  piers  located  at  the  comers  of  the  structure,  supporting  ^e 
flooring  at  a  distance  of  about  18  inches  from  the  ground.  The  sur- 
rounding yard,  especially  among  the  humbler  homes,  is  of tenest  a 
stretch  of  bare  soil  neatly  swept.  The  toilets  are  chiefly  surface 
privies,  located  not  far  from  the  houses.  Many  homes  in  th^  more 
remote  sections  have  no  toilets  of  any  sort.  The  water  supply  is 
usually  derived  from  a  shallow  driven  well,  easily  constructed  in 
the  sandy  soil.  Because  of  the  character  of  the  soil,*  sanitary  drain- 
age is  difficult. 

Measured  by  housing  standards  usually  adopted,  overcrowding 
did  not  exist  to  any  serious  extent  in  the  homes  of  the  white 
families  studied.  In  the  homes  of  only  four  of  the  white  children 
were  there  more  than  two  persons  to  each  room.  In  these  cases  there 
were  11  persons  Uving  in  five  rooms.  The  housing  of  the  colored 
families,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  serious  problems  of  con* 
gestion — 18  of  the  51  colored  children  were  in  homes  in  which  there 
were  more  than  2  persons  to  a  room;  2  families,  having  2  defective 
children  each,  lived  in  three-room  houses,  though  there  were  in  each 
case  8  persons  in  the  family  group;  5  families,  1  having  2  defective 
children,  lived  in  four-room  houses,  there  being  9  persons  in  each 
family;  1  family  of  10  hved  in  two  rooms,  and  another  family  of  the 
same  size,  having  2  defective  children,  occupied  three  rooms;  4  de- 
fective children,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  lived  in  a  four-room 
house,  the  family  group  comprising  10  members.  Another  defective 
child  was  one  of  a  family  of  12  living  in  a  four-room  house. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  family  does  not  give  a  correct  picture  of  conditions  in  many 
cases.  In  the  winter  especially,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the 
family  herds  together  in  two  or  three  rooms  that  can  be  heated.  Many 
of  the  homes  are  of  flimsy  construction  and  do  not  give  adequate 
protection  from  the  elements.  In  many  cases  the  defective  child 
shares  his  bed  with  some  other  member  of  the  family.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  low-grade  children,  or  children  having  bad  personal  habits, 
the  presence  of  the  feeble-minded  child  in  the  overcrowded  home  is 
a  detrimental  influence  to  the  other  children,  and  the  defective  him- 
self can  not  receive  the  care  most  conducive  to  his  well-being. 
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Ten  of  the  white  and  14  of  the  colored  children  lived  in  houses 
which  were  in  notahly  had  repair.  An  index  of  had  sanitary  condi- 
tions was  the  ahsence  of  toilets  of  any  kind  in  connection  with  the 
homes  of  19  childr^i.  About"  one-fourth  of  the  children  were  living 
in  homes  which  were  clean  and  well  kept.  The  other  three-fourths 
were  living  under  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  ranging 
from  fair  to  bad.  Some  of  the  bad  living  conditions  are  illustrated 
by  the  foUowing  descriptioiis: 

A  family  of  11  lived  in  a  two-story  frame  house  of  five  rooms. 
There  was  no  toilet  on  the  premises.  Water  was  obtained  from  a 
driven  well  in  the  yard.  The  barnyard  was  near  the  house.  The 
house  was  in  very  bad  repair;  the  plastering  had  peeled  off,  and 
cracks  let  in  the  cold ;  the  house  was  very  dirty ,  and  the  living  con- 
ditions were  wretched.  The  farm  was  rented  on  shares  and  yielded 
a  very  small  income.  The  nearest  store  was  8  miles  away,  and  the 
school  2  miles  distant.  The  parents  were  very  poor  and  ignorant. 
Two  children  were  feeble-minded. 

A  one-story  frame  shanty  of  rough  boards,  comprising  three  rooms, 
housed  a  f  amdly  of  eight.  The  cracks  were  so  large  that  it  was  possible 
to  see  through  them  from  one  room  to  another.  The  house  was  dirty 
and  disorderly.    The  mother  and  two  children  were  feeble-minded. 

A  four-room  house  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  10.  The  house  was 
in  bad  repair  and  very  dirty.  No  toilet  Was  provided.  There  were 
holes  in  the  floor  and  parts  of  the  walls  were  covered  with  newspapers. 
The  only  beds  were  pUes  of  rags,  and  there  were  no  chairs.  The  whole 
family,  with  the  exception  of  2  children  too  young  to  be  diagnosed, 
were  f  eeble-xninded. 

A  family  of  four  lived  in  an  old  two-story  house  that  was  in  very 
bad  repair.  There  were  three  rooms  downstairs  and  one  upstairs. 
The  plastering  had  fallen  off  the  walls  in  places.  The  house  was  dirty 
and  disorderly.  Water  was  obtained  from  a  well  in  the  yard.  There 
was  no  toilet.    All  the  members  of  the  family  were  feeble-minded. 

A  shabby  two-story  frame  house  with  six  rooms  housed  a  family 
of  11.  The  mother  was  a  poor  manager,  and  the  house  was  very 
dirty.  Two  girls  were  feeble-minded.  The  mother  was  stupid,  easyr- 
going,  and  almost  childish,  and  depended  mainly  upon  one  of  her 
feeble-minded  daughters  for  help  about  the  house.  The  family  was 
poor  and  hved  on  an  isolated  farm. 

Mentality  and  character  of  parents. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  the  families  studied  diagnoses  of  the  men- 
tality of  parents  were  made  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  cases 
where  the  children  were  examined  in  their  own  homes  instead  of  in  the 
schools.  In  seven  families,  having  13  mentally  defective  children 
included  in  the  study,  one  or  both  parents  were  feeble-minded.  In 
these  families  the  conditions  in  the  homes  were  most  xmfavorable, 
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because  of  the  iuabRity  of  the  pareuts  to  give  the  children  proper 
care.  In  one  of  the  seven  families  the  father  was  feeble-minded,  in 
four,  tiie  mother^  and  in  two^  both  parents. 

.  Parents  reported  as  weak-minded  and  those  who  were  obviouslr 
illiterate  or  very  i^oraat  were  classified  as  '* illiterate  or  ignorant." 
In  28  fwnilies,  18  white  and  10  colored,  one  or  both  parents  were  so 
described.  These  28  families  had  47  children  included  in  the  study — 
29  white  and  18  colored.  In  19  families  both  parents  were  iflit-erate 
or  ignorant. 

Tablb  TtXV. — Mentality  ofparentif  of  mentally  defective  children  living^in  their  prnFtntai 

koines. 


Mentality  of  parents.a 

Farailtas  of  mentaUr  defective 
children  6  tb  20  yoare  of  age 
It\-tng   to   tbeir   pcovntal 
homes. 

Mentally  defecfir*  chfMnn  # 

to  20  years  of  age  U\in£  In 
their  partHital  heiaes. 

• 

TolaL 

White. 

GaIon>d. 

Tot4a. 

Whtte. 

ColOBWL 

Total 

116 

SI 

^ 

!50               90 

51 

i 

Parents  normal  raentall v 

ft  SI 
3"> 

60                 21 

fc90 
60 

6d 
33 

21 

Parents  not  normal  mentally 

21 

■ 

14 

27 

Orw  parent  Illiterate  or  ignorant 

Both  parents  ill! tomto  or  ignora&t 

On©  porent  feeble-minded 

c9 
19 

2 

5 
13 

2 
1. 

4 

e 

3 
1 

en 

33 
6 

4 

2 
2 

7 

11 

5 

BoUi  perente  fMble-minded 

4 

. 

o  Or  parent  and  step-parent. 

h  Including  L7  famines,  IH  chiMren— I  parent  dead  or  deeertlng. 

c  Including  2  fomllies,  3  children— 1  parent  dead  or  deSarting. 

The  feeble-mindedness  or  ignorance  of  the  parents  was  accom* 
panied  in  14  families  by  drunkenness,  immoralitj,  or  neglect  Or  lAuse 
of  children.  Five  of  these  families,  iQcluding  8  feeble-minded  ch^dren^ 
were  white;  9  families,  including  19  children,  were  colored.  The 
mentally  defective  children  having  parents  who  were  feeble-minded, 
illiterate,  or  ignorant  constituted  40  per  cent  (A  tiiose  living  in  their 
parental  homes.  In  4  families,  having  one  defective  child  each,  the 
parents  were  normal  mentally,  but  were  alcoholic^  munoral,  or  other- 
wise of  poor  reputation. 

CHARACTERIStlCS  OF  Hffilff ALLlT  D^FlMrnVtt  CfifflLDttKEf . 

Mental  or  physical  handicaps  so  serious  as  to  make  the  children 
incapable  of  self-help  existed  in  the  cases  of  23  children  living  in  their 
parental  homes.  The  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  income  in  the  families  of  13  of  these  children.  In  3  of 
these  cases  the  poverty  was  extreme.  The  care  required  by  these 
helpless  children  was  such  as  to  tax  the  famfly  resources  to  the  uliBOst. 

A  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  in  considering  the  adequacy  of 
the  care  that  can  be  given  mentally  defective  diildren  in  their  own 
homes  is  the  amenability  of  the  child  to  parental  disciplme.  Children 
who  are  handica{q>ed  by  defective  mentality  frequently  demafid, 
because  of  their  Isokof  jiK^ment  and  sefi^oontrol,  mc^  cafefol 
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guidance  and  supervision  than  the  average  child  of  normal  mentality. 
Some  defective  children,  because  of  their  violent  tempers,  uncon- 
trolled impulses,  or  their  tendencies  toward  brutality  or  destructive- 
ness,  present  particularly  serious  problems  of  conduct.  Hbese  children 
require  closer  supervision  than  can  be  given  in  most  family  homes. 
Of  the  150  children  living  in  their  parental  homes,  18  had  exhibited 
marked  tendencies  toward  delinquency  or  waywar<teess>  or  had 
proved  to  be  vicious  or  ungovernable.  Only  4  of  these  children  were 
in  good  homes.  The  other  14  were  living  under  conditions  which 
tended  to  increase  rather  than  to  correct  their  antisocial  tendencies. 


CHILDREI^  IN  SPECIAL  NEED  OF  CAKE. 

The  factors  resulting  in  home  conditions  which  are  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  iHx>per  care  in  their  own  homes  of  mentally  defec- 
tive children  may  be  classified  as  foilows:  Economic  status  of  the 
family;  housing  and  saiiitati<>n ;  intelligence  and  character  of  parents; 
a^d  the  supervision  the  parents  exercise  over  their  chiMren.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  complications  arising  from  bad 
physical  conditions  or  delinquent  tendencies  of  the  defective  children 
themselves.  Neither  are  general  environmental  factors,  such  as 
isolation,  taken  into  account.  In  classifying  the  homes  special  effort 
was  made  to  be  cmiservative,  and  where  there  was  any  question,  to 
give  the  home  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

A  home  was  classified  as  unfavorable  if  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
affecting  home  life  were  detrimental.  Homes  were  not  classed  as 
unfavoraUe  because  of  poverty  alone  unless  the  income  was  so  low 
as  to  make  decent  living  impossible.  If  both  extr^iie  poverty  and 
some  other  bad  condition  existed^  the  oth^r  condition  was  pre- 
ferred in  making  the  classification  as  being  the  more  detrimental. 
If  insanitary  conditions  existed  ill  combination  with  ignorance  or  bad 
character  of  parents,  the  home  was  classified  as  unfavorable  because 
of  ignorance  or  bad  character  rather  than  by  reason  of  insanitary 
conditions. 

Table  XXVI. — Home  conditions  of  mentally  defective  children  living  m  their  parental 

homea. 


Home  conditions. 


Total 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Inadequate  supervision 

Extreme  poverty 

Insanltarr  candnlons 

Law  mentality  of  parents 

Low  mentality  and  bad  character  of  parents 

Bad  character  of  parents. 


Mentally  defective  chiklreu  6 
to  20  >'e8rs  of  a^  living  in 
thetr  parental  homes. 


Total. 


150 


71 

70 

6 

3 

7 

39 

4 


White. 


90 


Colored. 


51 


53 
46 

4 
2 
5 

as 

8 
2 


IS 

33 

2 


2 

8 

2 
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Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  in  their  parental  homes  were 
living  under  tinfavorable  conditions.  The  percentage  was  hi^er  for 
the  colored  than  for  the  white,  66  per  cent  for  the  former  and  46  per 
cent  for  the  latter.  In  four-fifths  of  the  cases  in  which  the  homes 
were  classified  as  unfavorable  the  reasons  for  this  classification  were 
the  feeble-mindedness,  illiteracy,  or  ignorance  of  the  parents,  com- 
bined in  a  large  number  of  cases  with  drunkenness  and  immorality. 
Extreme  poverty  with  no  other  detrimental  conditions  was  found  in 
the  homes  of  only  2  children. 

Fifteen  of  the  71  children  living  in  favorable  homes  were  found  to 
be  so  handicapped  mentally  and  physically  that  they  were  incapable 
of  self-help.  Three  of  them  constituted  such  a  drain  upon  their 
families,  whose  incomes  were  inadequate,  as  to  make  some  other 
provision  for  their  care  necessary.  Four  of  the  children  Uving  under 
favorable  home  conditions  were  delinquent  or  uncontrollable  and  in 
need  of  a  stronger  discipline  than  was  being  given  by  their  parents. 

Eight  children  who  were  physically  helpless  lived  in  homes  classed 
as  unfavorable.  These  children  were  not  receiving  the  cajpe  required 
by  their  condition,  and  were  in  urgent  need  of  custodial  care.  The 
14  ungovernable  children  in  unfavorable  homes  were  doubly  in  need 
of  protection. 

A  total  of  86  children  living  in  their  parental  homes,  57  per  cent  of 
all  children  so  cared  for,  were  in  special  need  of  care  by  reason  of  bad 
home  conditions,  or  because  of  their  own  delinquent  tendencies  or 
physical  disabilities.  Of  these  86  children,  79  lived  in  homes  classi- 
fied as  unfavorable,  14  of  them  being  also  delinquent  or  uncontrollable. 
Four  children  lived  in  favorable  homes,  but  were  delinquent  or  un- 
controllable, and  3  others  living  in  favorable  homes  imposed  too 
heavy  burdens  on  their  families  because  of  their  helpless  condition. 
Over  half  the  86  children  in  special  need  of  care  lived  under  such 
detrimental  conditions  that  immediate  provision  for  them  outside 
of  their  own  homes  was  imperative.  The  following  brief  sunmiaiies 
indicate  the  urgency  of  their  needs: 

WnrrE : 

Imbecile  girl   13  years  of  age.     Serious   defects  o|f   vision   and 

speech.  ^  Unable  to  care  for  self.    Family  income  inadequate. 

Parents  illiterate. 
Feeble-minded^  girl  15  years  of  age.    Income  of  family  inade- 
quate. ^  Parents  illiterate.    Child  did  not  receive  proper  care. 
Feeble-minded    boy    6    years    of    a^e.     Serious    speech    defect. 

Feeble-minded  mother  deserted  family.    Income  inadequate. 

Father  could  not  give  child  proper  care. 
Feeble-minded  boy  11  years  of  age.     Income  of  family  very  low. 

Parents  ignorant  and  illiterate. 
Imbecile  girl  14  years  of  a^e.    Illegitimate  child  of  feeble-minded 

mother.    Fanuly  dependent  on  aid  of  neighbors. 

I  In  tbfiM  summaries  "  feeble-minded ''  rcfocs  to  mentol  defoctiyos  above  tbe  grade  ofimbecUa. 
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White — Continued. 

Two  feeble-minded  sisters,  14  and  18  years  of  age.    Family  income 

verY  low.    Parents  i^orant.    Bad  home  concUtions.    Girl  of 

18  had  had  an  illegitimate  child. 
Feeble-minded  bojr  12  years  of  age.    Income  of  family  inadequate. 

Mother  feeble-minded.    Bad  home  conditions. 
Feeble-minded  boy  11  years  of  age.    Income  of  family  inadequate. 

Father  alcoholic.    Mother  illiterate.    Poor  home  surroimdinss. 
Idiot  boy  8  years  of  age.    Never  talked.    Incapable  of  self-help. 

Father  dead.    Income  of  family  inadequate. 
Imbecile  boy  13  years  0f  age.    Epileptic.    Serious  speech  defect. 

Mother  dead.    Income  ofiamily  very  low. 
Imbecile  girl  16  years  of  age  and  her  feeble-minded  sister  9  years 

of  a^e.    Income  of  family  very  low.    Both  parents  feeble- 

mincfed.    Father  alcoholic.    Family  received  charitable  aid. 
Four  brothers  and  sisters:  Feeble-imnded  and  epileptic  girl  18 

years  of  age;  feeble-minded  girl  16  years  of  age;  feeble-minded 

boy  12  years  of  age;  feeble-minded  toy  11  years  of  age,  almost 

blind  and  having  defective  speech.    Both  parents  ignorant. 

Mother  an  invalid.    Home  Ufe  on  low  plane.    Income  inade- 
quate. 
Idiot  boy  18  years  of  age.    Never  talked.     Incapable  of  self-help. 

Income  of  family  inadequate. 
Idiot  girl  17  years  of  age.    Helpless.     Mother  dead.     Income 

of  family  very  low. 
Imbecile  l)oy  15  years  of  age.    Epileptic  and  crippled.    Incapable 

of  self-help.    Income  very  low.    Home  conditions  poor. 
Feeble-minded  girl  14  years  of  age.    Income  of  family  inadequate. 

Family   degenerate;    One  sister  epileptic.    One  sister   delin- 

rnt.    Father  alcoholic.    Parents  neglected  the  children, 
ile  boy  20  years  of  a^.    Crippled.    Defective  vision  and 
speech*    Income    of    family    inadequate.    Parents    illiterate. 
Older  brother  feeble-minded. 

Feeble-minded  girl  13  years  of  age.  Mother  dead.  Lack  of  super- 
vision of  f  eebie-minaed  child.     Income  inadequate. 

Feeble-minded  girl  8  years  of  age.     Home  conditions  poor.     Income 
very  low. 
Colored : 

Family  with  four  feeble-minded  children:  Girl  16  years  of  age; 
boy  13  years  of  age;  boy  12  years  of  age;  boy  10  years  of  age. 
Income  of  family  very  low.  Parents  nliterate.  Home  condi- 
tions poor.     Low-grade  family. 

Feeble-minded  girl  17  years  of  age  and  her  feeble-minded  brother 
11  years  of  age.  Income  of  family  very  low.  Father  dead. 
Motner  feeble-minded  and  immoral.  Children  neglected .  Mother 
did  daywork  away  from  home.  Older  brother  feeble-minded. 
Family  partly  dependent  on  charity. 

Feeble-minded  girl  lOyearsof  age  and  her  feeble-minded  and  crippled 
sister  9  years  of  age.  Income  of  family  very  low.  Mother  did 
daywork  away  from  home.  Parents  ignorant.  Children  poorly 
kept  and  inadequately  supervised. 
.  Feeble-minded  boy  10  years  of  age.  Crippled.  Serious  speech 
defect.  Incapaole  of  self-help.  Income  of  family  inadequate. 
Father  alcoholic. 
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Feeble-minded  girl  Uyetus  of  Hge.  Badbf  deformed.  Ineonie  of 
family  very  low.  lather  had  desertedl  Mothcer  did  dayirork 
away  from  home. 

Feeble-minded  boy  12  years  of  age.  Ble^timate  child.  Feeble- 
minded mother  waa  living  with  a  man  ill^idly.  IneoiBe  very 
low.    Child  nqglecied. 

Feeble-minded  giil  14  years  of  f^e.  Income  oi  f«nily  v^ry  low. 
Mother  worked  away  from  home  all  day,  leaving  child  in  ehsi^e 
of  a  blind  uncle.     Moth^  inunoral.     Home  filthy  and  disorderly. 

Two  feeble-minded  sisters.  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Ineome  of 
family  inadequate.     Fatn^  feeble-fiunded. 

Feeble-minded  Doy  10  yeara  of  age.  Inooioa  of  family  very  low. 
Parents  isnonoit. 

Feeble-minded  gh-l  14  years  of  age.  Income  of  family  very  low. 
Parents  not  lesaQy  married.  Mother  illiterate.  Lack  of  super- 
vision over  feeble-minded  girl. 

Four  feeble-mimled  broth^B  and  aistailB:  Girl  20  years  of  a§^e; 
boy  14  years  of  age;  girl  13  years  of  age;  boy  12  years  of  age. 
Income  of  family  very  low.  Bot&  parents  feeble-sunded. 
Children  neglected.    Girl  of  20  immoral. 
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CHAPT]^  m.  ADEQfTACY  OF  CARE  GIVEN  MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE  CHCDDICEN  NOT  LIVING  IN  THEIR  PARENTAL 
HOMES. 

CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  BT  RELATIVES  OR  Tit  FOSTER  HOMES. 

A  total  of  37  of  the  192  children  incTuded  in  this  investigation  had 
been  removed  from  their  own  homes  and  placed  with  other  families,  27 
with  families  not  related  to  them,  and  the  oilier  10  with  relatives. 
All  the  children  eared  for  by  relatives  w«e  bom  in  Sussex  County. 
Twelve  of  the  27  placed  with  others  than  relatives  had  been  brought 
into  the  county  from  other  States,  3  of  them  having  been  informally 
placed  by  rrfatives  or  friends,  and  9  having  been  placed  by  home- 
finding  societies.  Three  children  had  been  brought  into  Sussex 
County  from  other  counties  of  the  State,  2  of  them  having  been 
placed  by  i^encies,  and  1  having  been  taken  informally.  Twelve  of 
the  children  in  foster  homes  belonged  originally  in  Sussex  County. 
Delaware  agencies  had  {daced  5  of  these  children^  a  home  having  been 
found  for  1  by  a  child-canng  society,  and  4  having  been  bound  out 
from  the  almshouse.  The  other  7  Sussex  County  children  had  been 
taken  informally  from  relatives  or  friends. 

Two  of  the  22  white  children  who  were  being  cared  for  by  relatives 

or  in  foster  homes  were  illegitimate,,  and  1  was  a  foundling.    Eight  of 

the  15  colored  children  provided  for  in  this  way  were  illegitimate. 

The  mothers  of  4  of  the  illegitimate  children  were  dead;  the  mother 

of  2  was  in  the  almshouse;  in  2  eases  the  mothers  had  married  and 

left  their  illegitknate  childremr  with  relatives;  the  mother  of  1  iUegiti- 

mate  child  was  maintaining  a  home  for  her  2  other  illegitimate 

children,  but  was  unable  to  assume  the  care  of  all  3;  the  whereabouts 

of  1  mother  was  not  reported.    Both  parents  of  2  legitimate  (^ildren 

were  dead;  in  4  cases  tJie  death  of  the  moth^,  and  in  6  the  death  ei 

the  father,  had  made -it  necessary  for  the  child  to  be  provided  with 

another  home.    The  mother  of  1  child  and  the  father  of  another  had 

deserted.     The  parents  of  3  children  were  separated,  asid  the  mother 

of  1  child  was  in  an  institution  for  th«  insane.    In  5  of  the  r^oaaining 

8  cases  no  information  was  obtained  about  the  parents;  in  3,  the 

parents  were  living  together,  otiier  conditions  being  responsible  for 

the  child's  dependency. 

5? 
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Legitimate  children: 

Both  parents  dead 2 

Mother  dead 4 

Father  dead 6 

Mother  deserted 1 

Father  deserted 1 

Mother  in  institution  for  insane :..... 1 

Parents  separated 3 

Paients  living  together 3 

No  information  regarding  whereabouts  of  parents 5 

Total 26 

Illegitimate  children: 

Mother  dead 4 

Mother  in  almshouse 2 

Mother  married  and  cliild  left  with  relatives 2 

Mother  maintaining  home  for  2  other  children I  .  , 

Whereabouts  of  mother  not  reported 1 

Total 10 

Child  a  foundling 1 

37 

Fifteen  of  the  22  white  children  living  in  foster  or  relatives'  homes 
were  on  farms  owned  by  the  head  of  the  household;  2  lived  with  farm- 
ers who  were  cash  renters;  2  lived  on  share  tenant  farms;  2  in  other 
than  farm  homes;  in  1  case  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold was  not  reported.  Six  of  the  15  colored  children  living  with  rda- 
tives  or  in  foster  homes  lived  with  farm  owners;  3  lived  with  farmers 
who  had  retired  from  active  work;  3  were  on  share  tenant  farms;  in  2 
cases  the  heads  of  the  households  were  farm  laborers;  1  lived  in  a  town 
home. 

Classified  according  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  homes  in 
which  they  were  living,  3  white  and  5  colored  children  were  in  families 
having  high  incomes.  The  5  colored  children  were  all  living  in  white 
families.  Sixteen  white  children  and  6  colored,  1  of  them  having  a 
white  guardian,  were  with  families  having  adequate  incomes.  Three 
white  children  and  3  colored  lived  in  families  whose  incomes  were  in- 
adequate, and  1  colored  child  lived  with  relatives  under  conditions 
of  extreme  poverty. 

Thirty-two  children  were  living  in  homes  classified  as  favorable,  and 
5  (1  white  and  4  colored)  in  homes  classified  as  unfavorable.  The 
white  child  living  in  an  unfavorable  home  was  under  the  care  of  foster 
parents  who  were  uneducated,  ignorant,  and  slovenly,  though  kind- 
hearted  and  trying  to  do  well  by  the  child.  The  child  was  a  low-grade 
imbecile  incapable  of  self-help.  The  foster  parents  were  finding  the 
burden  of  her  care  too  great  and  were  most  anxious  that  some  other 
provision  be  made.  The  four  colored  children  were  living  with  rela- 
tives. In  two  cases  the  homes  were  classified  as  unfavorable  because 
of  inadequate  supervision;  in  one,  because  of  extreme  poverty;  and 
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in  one,  becatise  of  the  low  mentality  of  the  guardian.  One  of  the  white 
children  living  in  a  favorable  home  was  incapable  of  self-help.  It  is 
significant  that  six  of  the  colored  children  in  foster  homes  were  living 
with  white  families.  The  conditions  in  all  these  six  homes  were  classi- 
fied as  favorable,  but  obviously  the  children  were  not  taken  with  the 
intention  of  making  them  members  of  the  family,  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  the  help  the  children  could  give. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  mentally  defective  children  cared  for  by 
relatives  or  in  foster  homes,  13  out  of  37,  were  delinquent  or  uncon- 
trollable. All  but  one  of  these  ungovernable  children  were  living  in 
homes  classified  as  favorable. 

The  cases  studied  indicated  clearly  that  many  of  the  families  who 
had  taken  children  into  their  homes  had  done  so  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  mental  defect.  The  children  proved  to  be  incapable  of 
doing  the  work  that  was  expected  of  them  in  payment  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  they  were  kept  by  the  family  merely  out  of  kindness  of 
heart  or  because  no  other  solution  presented  itself.  In  nine  cases 
the  guardians  were  especially  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  their  mentally  defective  charges.  In  one  of  these 
instances  the  home  conditions  were  bad,  and  in  six  cases  the  children 
were  delinquent. 

A  total  of  19  of  the  37  children  living  with  relatives  or  in  foster 
homes  were  in  special  need  of  care.  Five  of  these  children,  including 
one  who  was  delinquent,  and  one  incapable  of  self-help,  whose  guard- 
ian was  unwilling  to  keep  him  longer,  were  living  under  unfavorable 
home  conditions.  Twelve  other  children  were  delinquent  or  uncon- 
trollable, and  in  six  of  these  cases  the  guardians  were  endeavoring  to 
have  the  children  removed.  In  two  additional  instances  the  children 
were  in  need  of  care  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  foster  parents 
longer  to  provide  for  them. 

The  following  case  is  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  often  involved  in 
caring  for  mentally  defective  children  in  foster  homes: 

A  boy  1 1  years  old  was  brought  by  an  agency  from  another  State 
when  he  was  about  6  years  of  age  and  placed  in  a  well-to-do,  intelli- 
gent farmer's  home  where  he  had  all  the  privileges  of  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Not  long  after  his  placement,  however,  he  began 
to  show  delinquent  tendencies,  proving  himself  to  be  untruthful,  dis- 
obedient, untrustworthy,  sulky,  and  malicious.  His  guardians  had 
been  conscientious  in  attempting  to  educate  him,  but  in  spite  of  fairly 
regular  attendance  at  school  he  learned  nothing.  He  showed  such 
dangerous  tendencies  that  the  family  was  afraid  of  the  results  of  his 
association  with  their  own  children.  The  guardians  were  nearly  dis- 
tracted with  the  boy,  and  they  had  appealed  to  the  placing-out  agent 
to  have  him  removed.  The  boy  was  obviously  in  need  of  special  care 
and  training. 
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Two  or  three  instances  wei^  found  of  children  being  received  ia 
unusually  desirable  homes  with  the  expressed  intention  of  giving  them 
good  educational  opportunities^  which  mental  incapacity  prevented 
fhem  from  utilizing.  The  forbearance  and  charity  of  the  foster 
families  in  wliich  these  defective  children  had  been  placed  was  an  out* 
standing  feature  of  the  situation. 

A  Delaware  agency  placed  a  foundling  boy  in  a  Sussex  County  fam- 
ily when  he  was  a  little  more  than  3  years  of  age.  The  fiunily  in- 
tended to  adopt  the  child;  but  from  the  very  begkming  he  proved  to  ba 
a  disappointment,  manifesting  abnormalities  that  caused  the  family 
to  hesitate  about  legal  adoption.  They  had  given  him  a  free  home 
under  agency  control,  and  he  waa  15  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation.  The  boy  was  nervous  amd  restless.  He  was  untruth- 
ful, stubborn  and  headstrong,  destructive,  and  cruel  to  animals. 
Quick  and  active  about  his  tasks  providing  some  one  was  with  him  to 
direct  him,  he  would  not  work  at  adl  if  not  supervised.  He  disliked 
work  so  much  that  he  once  ran  away,  remaining  over  night,  rather  ! 
than  do  something  asked  of  him.     During  a  period  of  eight  y^ears  of  I 

school  attendance  he  had  managed  to  reach  the  third  grade,  but  was 
very  dull  and  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  the  work.  The  older  boya 
tormented  him  and  imposed  on  him  and  took  away  his  possessions.  i 

The  boy  was  too  cowardly  to  defend  himself  or  take  the  offensive. 
The  guardians  realized  his  condition  and  were  very  anxious  that  some 
other  provision  be  made  for  his  care. 

A  boy  of  15  was  placed  five  years  ago  by  an  agency  of  another  State 
with  a  family,  the  head  of  which  was  a  man  who  himself  had  been 
brought  up  outside  his  own  home.  Because  of  his  sympathy  with 
orphan  children,  he  especially  requested  the  home-finding  society 
to  give  him  a  bright  boy,  in  order  that  he  might  treat  him  so  far  as 
possible  as  his  own  son.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  child 
sent  to  him  proved  to  be  not  only  mentally  but  physically  defective. 
The  boy  was  inclined  to  be  stubborn  and  was  not  always  truthful. 
He  was  slovenly  about  his  work,  and  required  constant  supervision. 
He  had  to  be  forced  to  go  to  school,  and  in  spite  of  having  attended 
for  10  years  could  not  do  tliird-grade  work.  The  guardian,  however, 
was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  He  recognized  the  boy's 
defects,  and  was  dealing  with  him  intelligently.  Should  this  home 
fail,  the  boy  would  undoubtedly  become  a  public  charge. 

Children  whose  heredity  showed  marked  strains  of  degeneracy  and 
defect,  and  who  were  themselves  mentally  defective,  had  been  placed 
out  from  the  almshouse.  They  proved  burdensome  to  the  families 
into  which  they  were  taken  and  dangerous  to  the  community.  Two 
imbecile  boys,  18  and  20  years  of  age,  who  had  been  placed  out  from 
the  almshouse,  were  the  illegitimate  children  of  an  imbecile  colored  m 
woman  admitted  to  the  almshouse  when  she  was  10  years  (Jd,  about 
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47  years  ago.  Since  that  time  she  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  abns- 
house.  The  father  of  her  first  illegitimate  diild  was  a  placed-out 
boy  living  in  the  family  with  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  alms- 
house. Sereral  other  illegitamate  children  were  born  during  her 
periods  of  residence  in  the  almshouse.  Information  concerning  three 
of  these  children  was  secured,  the  two  boys  in  question  and  a  feeble^ 
minded  daughter  33  years  of  age.  The  older  son  had  been  taken  from 
the  almshouse  by  a  white  family  when  he  was  3  years  c^  age.  He  had 
never  shown  any  bad  traits  but  was  unable  to  work  except  under 
close  supervision.  The  young'er  son  was  taken  from  the  almshouse 
art  the  age  of  2,  also  by  a  white  family  with  whom  he  remained  until 
a  year  before  the  investigation  was  made.  At  that  time  he  was 
transferred  to  another  family  because  he  was  so  troublesome.  He 
tt'as  morose,  impatient,  and  cruel,  and  could  do  only  the  simj^est 
farm  work.     He  was  in  urgent  need  of  custodial  care. 

These  19  mentally  defective  children  who  were  without  natural 
guardians  and  dependent  on  the  generosity  and  good  will  of  the  fami- 
lies, by  whom  they  had  been  given  homes  were  in  very  special  need  of 
protection.  Even  though  most  oi  them  were  living  in  homes  classified 
a&  f avontble,  and  were  in  many  cases  receiving  adequate  care  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation,  these  temporary  homes  could  nol^bedependied 
upon  for  permanent  care.  Many  of  the  children  were  taken  into  the 
homes  for  the  work  they  could  do.  When  they  were  found  to  be  a 
burden  instead  of  a  help,  or  when  they  proved  to  need  unusual 
supervision  or  protection,  their  guardians  wished  to  rddnquisli  them 
to  other  care.  The^ve  children  living  under  unfavorable  home  conv 
ditions  and  the  eight  others  whose  guardian^  were  unwilling  longer 
to  bear  the  burden  of  caring  for  th«n,  were  in  very  great  need  of 
care  and  protection  by  the  State. 

CHUDREN  IN  THE  ALMSHOUSE  OR  HAVIKG  NO  HOME. 

The  only  iostitution  in  Sussex  County  to  which  children  are  ad« 
mitted  is  the  almshouse,  which  cares  for  them  both  in  the  institution 
and  by  placing  out  in  families.  Four  mentally  defective  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  inclusive,  were  in  the  almshouse 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation — a  white  boy  of  19,  a  white  boy  of 
14,  an  18-year-old  colored  girl,  and  ah  8*-y ear-old  colored  boy  whose 
mother  was  also  an  inmate.  The  white  children  were  both  incapable  of 
self-help.  The  histories  o{  the  four  children  present  a  picture  of  the 
types  of  families  that  populate  the  almshouse  and  constitute  the 
l6west  grade  in  the  coimty.  The  almshouse  is  not  adapted  to  tho 
proper  care  of  these  cases  and  fails  to  give  the  constant  supervision 
needed.  The  appeal  for  their  protection  is  the  moi^  insistent  because^ 
their  condition  is  not  only  one  of  jHresent  misery  but  involves  danger 
to'  the  community. 
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The  white  boy  of  19,  a  low-grade  imbecile,  was  taken  to  the  alms- 
house  at  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  10  years  of  age.  He 
had  a  younger  brother,  also  feeble-minded,  in  a  foster  home.  Tlie 
boy  was  handicapped  physically,  being  badly  crippled  and  unable  to 
talk.  He  had  remained  in  the  almshouse  ever  since  his  admiasioB 
and  will  probably  be  a  public  dependent  until  his  death.  The  family 
history  showed  numerous  cases  of  mental  defect,  d^eneracy,  and 
physical  handicaps. 

The  boy  aged  14  years,  a  helpless  idiot,  began  his  career  in  a  public 
institution  when  he  was  6  years  old.    A  type  of  custodial  case  which 
meant  an  absolute  drain  on  the  public  exchequer  during  his  entiie 
life,  he  was  so  low  grade  that  he  could  hardly  make  his  wants  known 
by  grunts  and  signs.    He  was  blind,  being  afflicted  with  a  double 
congenital  cataract.    Only  such  elementary  commands  as  ''stand 
up,"  "sit  down,"  "come  here,"  addressed  to  him  in  a  loud  voice, 
brought  response.    He  was  unable  to  talk — grimaced,  held  his  mouth 
open,  twisted  his  head  restlessly,  and  kept  his  hands  in  almost  con- 
stant motion.    The  family  history  showed  bad  strains  on  both  sides. 
The  mother  had  been  a  placed-out  girl.    She  died  eight  years  before 
the  investigation.    The  father  had  married  again  but  took  no  interest 
in  his  children, 

A  third  inmate  of  the  almshouse,  an  8-year-old  colored  boy,  was 
the  son  of  animbecile  white  woman,  also  an  inmate  of  the  abnshouae. 
Born  in  the  almshouse,  the  boy  had  been  placed  out  from  theiB 
several  times,  but  was  always  returned  shortly  because  of  his  thievish 
and  destructive  tendencies.  His  mother  had  been  cared  for  in  the 
almshouse  for  17  years,  having  come  there  pregnant  at  the  age  of  19. 
Although  never  married,  she  was  reported  to  have  had  seven  children. 

An  18-year-old  imbecile  girl  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  colored 
woman  who  had  had  seven  other  illegitimate  children,  one  of  whom 
was  obviously  weak-minded,  and  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  This 
girl  was  born  in  the  almshouse,  and  at  the  age  of  2  years  was  bound 
out  to  a  white  family.  She  was  returned  to  the  almshouse  a  few 
years  later  because  of  a  gan^enous  sore  on  her  leg,  which  finally 
necessitated  amputation.  On  recovery  from  this  operation  she  went 
home  with  her  mother.  The  child  had  a  vicious  temper  and  had  so 
much  trouble  with  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  mother, 
who  was  away  from  home  during  the  day,  was  obliged  to  return  her 
to  the  almshouse,  where  she  had  remained  ever  since.  She  had  never 
had  any  schooling.  Although  her  hearing  and  speech  were  defective 
and  she  was  very  low  grade,  she  was  able  to  do  some  work  around 
the  almshouse.  She  had  been  victimized  at  the  almshouse  and  had 
given  birth  to  a  child. 

The  history  of  the  19-year-old  colored  girl,  who  had  no  home  but 
lived  illicitly  with  dijfferent  men,  is  as  follows:  One  of  two  illegitimate 
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children,  at  the  age  of  11  she  was  left,  because  of  her  mother's  death, 
ia  charge  of  her  grandparents,  who  were  below  average  intelligence. 
The  whereabouts  of  her  father,  a  white  man,  had  been  unknown 
since  before  her  birth.  The  girl  was  stubborn,  had  a  bad  temper, 
and  required  supervision,  though  she  could  do  housework  well.  At 
the  age  of  17  she  left  her  grandparents'  home  to  do  housework.  She 
remained  at  service  for  only  a  short  time,  and  since  then  had  Uved 
around  at  various  places,  her  whereabouts  being  unknown*  to  her 
grandparents.  She  had  been  very  immoral,  living  with  a  number  of 
different  men.    This  girl  was  in  urgent  need  of  custodial  care. 

97685°--19 5 


CHAPTBR   IV.    THE    MENTALLY   DEFECTIVE   CHILD    AXD 

THE  COMMUNITY. 

Mental  defect  is  essentially  a  community  problem.     It  is    tlie 
inability  of  the  defective  to  hold  his  own  in  school,  in  industry,  and 
in  his  contacts  with  his  fellow  men  that  makes  his  condition  of  social 
as  well  as  of  individual  concern.    Society  must  make  special  pro- 
vision for  those  incapable  of  meeting  their  responsibilities,   or  it 
must  suffer  the  consequences.    The  presence  of  the  feeble^miiuiad 
child  in  the  regular  school  grade  not  only  results  in  comparatively 
little  benefit  to  him  but  retards  the  whole  class  by  requiring  an  undue 
proportion   of   the   teacher's   time   and   attention.    The  untrained 
defective  ia  an  industrial  inefficient,  capable  at  the  best  of  doing  only 
work  very  simple  and  routine  in  character.    The  delinquent  or  uncon- 
trollable defective  is  a  menace  to  his  associates  and  a  soiurce  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  neighborhood. 

THE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILD  Aim  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  short  terms^  poor  school  facilities,  lack  of  effective  compulsoiy 
attendance,  and  the  distances  between  the  farm  homes  and  the 
district  schools  made  it  difficult  for  even  normal  children  to  receive 
adequate  education.  Mentally  defective  children,  often  also  physi- 
cally handicapped,  could  derive  little  benefit  from  the  one-room 
school  where  the  teacher's  ingenuity  was  sorely  taxed  in  dealing 
with  children  of  many  ages  and  grades  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
and  the  little  advantage  to  be  gained,  the  school  attendance  of 
mentally  defective  children  was  surprisingly  high.  Sixty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  children  studied  attended  school  during  the  year  1916-17. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  who  were  not  attending  that  year  had  previously 
had  some  schooling.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  children  had  never 
attended  school.  The  white  and  colored  showed  about  the  same 
proportion  who  had  never  attended.  Of  the  62  not  in  school  during 
1916-17,  48  were  14  years  of  age  or  over,  leaving  only  14  who  were 
within  the  compulsory  attendance  age. 
66 
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Tablb  XXVII. — School  attendance  of  mentally  defective  children,  according  to  color  and 

age. 


Mentally  defective  children  6  to  20  years  of  age. 

Color  and  age. 

Total. 

In  school, 
1916-17.a 

Not  in  school,  1916-17. 

/ 

Total. 

Attended 
previ- 
oosly. 

• 

Never 

attended. 

• 

Total 

192 

130 

62 

41 

21 

White 

123 

86 

37 

23 

14 

6  to  9 

16 
44 
42 
21 

(» 

12 

39 

31 

4 

44 

4 

5 
11 
17 

25 

4 

10  to  13 

2 

9 

12 

18 

3 

14  to  17 

3 

istoao 

5 

Colored 

7 

6  too 

4 
24 
SI 
10 

2 
21 
21 

2 

3 

10 

10 

9 

10  to  13 

1 

10 
7 

2 

14  to  17 

18  to  20 

3 

a  Children  enrolled.  Thirty-four  of  these  children  were  not  present  In  school  when  the  Public  Health 
Service  examinations  were  made,  but  were  later  diagnosed  In  their  homes.  One  of  these  had  never 
attended  public  school,  but  had  attended  private  school. 

Sixtynsix  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  71  per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
attending  school  in  1916-17.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  8 
per  cent  of  the  girls  included  in  the  study  had  had  no  school  training 
whatever. 

Table  XXVIII. — School  attendance  of  mentally  defective  hoys  and  girls. 


School  attendance. 


Total 

In  school,  1916-17 

Not  In  school,  1916-17.. . . 

Attended  previously 
Never  attended 


Mentally  defective  children 
6  to  ao  years  of  age. 


Tcftal. 


192 


Boys. 


120 


Girls. 


72 


130 
62 


41 
21 


79 
41 


26 
15 


51 
21 


15 
6 


Although  many  of  the  children  had  attended  a  number  of  years, 
few  of  them  had  attained  grades  above  the  third.  Forty-three  of 
the  109  white  and  41  of  the  62  colored  children  who  had  ever  attended 
school  had  not  progressed  beyond  the  first  grade.  Eighteen  of  these 
white  children  and  15  of  the  colored  had  attended  school  five  years 
or  more  without  advancing  beyond  this  grade,  6  of  them  being  so 
defective  that  they  were  unable  to  do  even  primary  work.  Three 
white  children  had  attained  the  seventh  grade,  the  highest  grade  in 
which  any  defective  child  was  found,  but  according  to  the  teachers' 
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statemente,  these  children  had  hean  so  graded  merely  to  enoounige 
them,  or  to  put  them  with  children  nearer  their  own  age.  One  of 
them  had  attended  for  11  years.  Two  children  had  reached  tho 
sixth  grade,  but  one  of  them  had  been  promoted  only  because  of  his 
long  attendance — 10  years — ^and  not  because  he  was  able  to  do  the 
work.  A  total  of  10  white  children  had  attained  grades  above  the 
fourth.  The  lowest  number  of  years  attended  by  any  of  these  was  7, 
and  most  of  them  had  been  in  school  10  years  or  more.  None  of  the 
colored  children  had  reached  grades  above  the  fourth. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  white  children  and  77  per  cent  of  the 
colored  were  reported  as  having  been  in  the  first  or  the  second 
grades  during  the  last  year  they  attended  school;  almost  half  the 
white  children  in  these  grades,  and  two-fifths  of  the  colored,  were 
reported  as  having  attended  school  at  least  5  years;  two  white 
children  in  the  second  grade  were  reported  as  having  attended, 
one  for  11  years,  and  the  other  for  14  years.  The  colored  children 
did  not  show  as  long  terms  of  school  attendance  as  the  white,  although 
three  of  them  in  the  first  or  second  grades  had  been  enrolled  for  9 
years. 

Tablb  XXIX. — Menially  defective  ekiidrmi  who  had  ever  attended  9diool^  according  to 

number  of  years  in  school  and  last  graae  in  which  enrolled. 


Mentally  defective  children  6  to  20  years  of  a^,  who  had  ever  attended  acteoL 

Number  o(  vears  Ui 
school. 

Total. 

I^ast  grade  in  which  enxoUed. 

Primary 
and  first. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh.' ^J^ 

Total 

171 

84 

27 

20 

15 

5 

2 

1 

3  t            • 

t 

White 

109 

43 

20 

19            12 

5 

2 

3  ,            S 

1  vear.   . 

6 

6 

12 

6 

7 

15 

10 

10 

8 

16 

14 

02 

6 
0 
8 
2 
4 
6 
3 

1               1 

2  years 

^                   1 ! 1    "        ... 

8  years 

2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 

7 

1 

1 
4 
3 
8 
2 
2 
3 

7 

' 1 

1 

4  years 

1 

i  .... 

6  years 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

I 

.......  '........  .....   .     '...•-••• 

6  vears 

1 

V  JUtMO....... 

7  years 

1 

' 

8  years 

1 

( 

1 
J 

9  yean? . 

.    3 
8 
3 

41 

1 

io'or  more  years 

Not  reDorted 

3 

3 

1  1             1 
1  '              2 

J 

Colored 

3 

■ 

1 
1 

4 

' 

1  T^M* 

2 

3 
7 
8 
6 
5 
6 
6 
4 
2 
16 

2 

3 
6 

8 
4 
3 

2  veara 

3  mmra  . . 

1 

1        .... 

4  vears    . 

........  --■-■--- 

I 

Svears 

1 

6  veara 

i' 

3 

i" 



1 
1 

% 

7  vears  ... 

R  VAATC 

6 
2 

0  vears 

1 

1 



10  years 

2 

I 

Not  reDorted 

7 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  white  children  and  four-fifths  of  the 
colored  children  attending  school  during  the  year  1916-17  were  in 
the  first  or  second  grades.  Only  3  white  children  and  1  colored 
child  in  the  first  grade  were  tinder  8  years  of  age.  Seventeen  of  the 
31  white  children  in  the  first  grade  were  11  years  of  age  or  over,  1  of 
them  being  13;  2,  14;  and  3,  15  years  old.  Twenty-four  of  the  32 
colored  children  in  the  first  grade  were  11  years  of  age  or  older;  3  of 
them  were  13  years  old;  7,  14;  5,  15;  and  1,  16.  With  the  exception 
of  1,  all  the  children  in  the  second  grade  were  11  years  of  age  or 
older.  Attending  school  during  1916-17  were  20  white  and  12  colored 
children  14  years  of  age;  only  7  of  the  white  and  2  of  the  colored 
children  of  this  age  had  reached  the  fourth  grade  or  above.  Five 
of  the  white  and  9  of  the  colored  children  14  years  of  age  were  in 
the  first  and  second  grades. 

Tab  LB  XXX. — Mentally  defective  children  attending  school  during  year  1916-17,  according 

to  age  and  grade  in  which  enrolled. 


Ag«. 


Total.... 

6yeara 

7years , 

Syears 

9  years 

10  years , 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years , 

16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  to  20  years 


ICe&tally  defective  children  6  to  20  yean  of  age,  attending  school  191^17. 


I 


1 

3 

7 

3 

9 

15 

24 

12 

32 

15 

4 

1 

4 


3 

o 


130  :  86 


1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

13 

16 

7 

20 

7 

3 

1 

4 


White. 


Grade  in  which  enrolled. 


31 


1 
2 
6 
3 
2 
7 
4 
1 
2 
3 


? 


OQ 


18 


1 
6 
4 
3 
3 


17 


& 


10 


4 
2 
8 
2 
1 


3 


6 


g 


1 

2 


5 

M 
OQ 


s. 


O 


Colored. 


I 


44 


1 


6 
...      2 

'    I 

12 
8 
1 


I 


Orade  in  which 
enrolled. 


32 


6 
2 
6 
3 
7 
5 
1 


i 


2 
1 


2 
1 
2 


3 
I 


•2 
t: 

I 
s 
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All  but  2  of  the  14  white  children  who  had  never  attended  school 
were  classified  as  incapable  of  self-help;  these  exceptions  had  serious 
speech  defects.  Twelve  white  children  who  were  so  low  grade  men- 
tally or  physically  that  they  could  not  attend  to  their  personal  wants 
had  attended  school  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  difficulties 
encountered  in  attempting  to  teach  them  in  the  same  classes  with 
normal  children  are  obvious.  Two  of  the  7  colored  children  who  had 
never  attended  school  were  incapable  of  self-help.    None  of  the 
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colored  children  who  had  attended  was  incapable  of  self-help,  tiKxi^ 
many  of  them  had  serious  physical  handicaps. 

Both  the  white  children  who  were  almshouse  inmates  were  in- 
capable of  self-help  and  had  never  attended  schooL  One  of  the 
white  children  who  had  never  attended  was  Uving  in  a  foster  home. 
Of  the  8  colored  children  who  had  never  attended  school,  4  w€R 
living  in  other  than  their  parental  homes,  2  of  them  in  foster  homeB 
and  2  in  the  almshouse. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  school  attendance  in  the 
county  was  the  distance  children  lived  from  the  schools  of  their 
districts.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  mentally  defective  children 
under  14  years  of  age  hved  more  than  2  miles  from  the  s<dioolhoiise, 
and  were  therefore  exempted  by  law^  from  school  attendance.  HaU 
the  children  imder  14  years  of  age  hved  more  than  1  mile  from  school 

Distance  from  school  is  a  rural  problem^  and  therefore  the  figures 
on  the  attendance  of  the  140  children  living  on  farms  are  most  signi- 
ficant. Twelve  white  and  10  colored  children  hving  on  farms  had 
more  than  2  miles  to  go  to  schooL  Living  over  1  mile  from  school 
were  31  of  the  48  white  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  18  of  the 
24  colored  children  of  the  same  ages.  Considering  the  difficulties^  it 
is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of  mentally  defective  children  who 
trudged  long  distances  to  school  year  after  year,  though  making  little, 
if  any,  progress. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  regular  school  curriculum  is  not 
adapted  to  training  the  mentally  defective  child.  Sensory  and 
manual  training  must  be  reUed  upon  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
the  case  of  normal  children.  The  small  number  of  children  who  had 
attained  grades  beyond  the  first  or  second,  even  after  long  years  of 
school  attendance,  indicates  the  futility  of  attempting  to  fit  these 
children  into  the  ordinary  school  routine.  The  menace  of  the  presence 
of  mentally  defective  children  in  the  regular  classes,  and  the  need  for 
special  classes  for  the  training  of  these  children,  have  been  previously 
discussed.^ 

THE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILD  IN  INDUSTRT. 

Kind  of  work  done. 

In  the  farm  districts  of  Sussex  Coimty  practically  every  child  able 
to  perform  any  work  helps  on  the  home  farm.  A  considerable  nunir 
ber  of  children  work  during  short  periods  for  other  farmers,  especially 
during  corn-husking  and  berry-picking  time.  Often  the  f ath^  hires 
out  by  the  day,  and  takes  his  (Children — ^boya  and  girls — with  him. 
Very  young  children  are  engaged  in  berry  picking.    Children  are  em- 

^*^^™    ■  —   I    I  ^mm^    iiiB^wiiw^  ■^^■^■■■l■■^■  ■  ■  ■  ■»■■■■■■-■■■■■■  ■■■■■  ■■■■■  ■  '^ 

1 R.  C.  1915»  see.  2313.    Section  2311m  of  the  Revised  Ckxle  as  added  by  cbapter  IM  of  the  Acts  of  ItU 
empowers  local  boards  of  education  to  make  contracts  for  the  free  transportation  of  cfaUdren. 
s  See  p.  30. 
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ployed  in  canneries  during  the  ^season.  They  also  make  peach- 
basket  tops  and  berry  baskets,  much  of  this  work  being  done  in  the 
homes.  Owing  to  the  primitive  conditions  and  the  simple  character 
of  most  of  the  industries,  it  is  possible  for  mental  defectives  to  perform 
gainful  work;  and  even  to  become  self-supporting,  in  a  greater  pro<- 
portion  of  cases  than  would  hold  for  more  highly  organized  commimi- 
ties.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  for  employers  who  work  with  their 
helpers,  hence  Httle  initiative  is  required.  Only  very  young  children 
or  those  of  very  low-grade  mentaUty  are  not  engaged  in  some  form 
of  work,  either  for  their  own  parents  or  forrhire. 

Most  of  the  work  done  by  the  feeble-minded  children  studied  was  on 
the  farm  or  around  the  house.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  this 
was  combined  with  seasonal  work,  such  as  berry  picking  and  wreath 
and  basket  making.  Several  of  the  children  were  reported  as  having 
worked  in  canneries  during  the  season.  Work  at  home  included  any 
kind  of  help  aroimd  the  house  or  farm.  Many  of  those  who  were 
badly  handicapped  physically  and  some  of  those  who  were  classified 
as  incapable  of  self-help  were  performing  a  few  simple  duties.  Of  the 
mental  defectives  12  to  20  years  of  age,  87  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
81  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  reported  as  doing  some  kind  of  work 
other  than  simple  tasks.  Many  of  the  children  worked  only  after 
school  hours,  or  when  they  were  not  attending  school. 

Table  XXXI. — Type  of  work  done  hy  mentally  defective  children. 


lientally  defective  children  13  to  30  years  of  age. 

Type  of  work  done. 

Total. 

White.              '              Colored. 

1 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 
89 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

144 

87 

57 

61 

28 

55 

26 

39 

Work  at  home 

71 
86 
16 

8 
10 

4 

43 

34 

9 

3 

7 
3 

28 
11 
7 
6 
3 
3 

47 

19 

4 

5 
10 

4 

33 
15 
3 
3 
7 
3 

15 
4 

1 
3 
3 
3 

34 

16 

13 

8 

11 
9 
6 

13 

Honip  and  b^red ......  t  ..... . 

7 

Hired 

0 

Blmple  tasks 

8 

Inca'Dable  of  work. .. 

Not  reDorted 

... 1 — 

A  lai^er  proportion  of  colored  than  of  white  children  were  found 
employed  away  from  their  own  homes.  Ninteeen  white  and  16 
colored  children  worked  intermittently  for  others  and  in  their  own 
homes,  and  4  white  and  12  colored  worked  for  others  only.  Thus,  a 
total  of  26  per  cent  of  all  the  white  children,  and  61  per  cent  of  the 
colored,  were  reported  as  working  away  from  their  own  homes  to  some 
extent.  The  greater  proportion  among  the  colored  may  indicate  that 
economic  stress  had  forced  these  families  to  utihze  the  labor  of  all 
members  of  the  family  capable  of  doing  even  low  grade  and  inefficient 
work. 
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Capacity  for  self-support. 

In  attempting  to  classify  these  children  according  to  their  ca] 
for  earning  their  own  Kving,  the  type  of  work  offered  by  the  environ- 
ment under  which  they  were  living  was  taken  as  the  criterioru  The 
work  the  mentally  defective  children  from  12  to  20  years  of  age  "were 
capable  of  doing  was  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Independent  or  almost 
independent  work,  including  factory  work,  farm  labor,  or  hotise'work 
away  from  home,  for  the  average  wage  paid  in  the  locality,  and  high- 
grade  work  on  the  home  farm  or  own  household.  (2)  GockI  -woit 
tmder  supervision,  including  work  for  others  at  less  than  the  average 
"rate  of  pay,  and  corresponding  work  at  home.  (3)  Work  of  lo-w  grade 
under  close  supervision.  This  included  the  simpler  kinds  of  farm  and 
housework,  berry  picking  with  the  parents,  cutting  wood,  and  similw 
occupations.  (4)  The  simplest  kinds  of  tasks,  such  as  carrying  ^wood 
or  water  and  going  on  errands.  Class  (5)  included  those  incapaUe 
of  doing  any  work. 

Table  XXXII. — (JapaeUyfor  work  of  mentally  drfedive  ckOdrtn. 


Meotally  defeoUvo  children  13  to  20  yean  of  agn. 

Capacity  for  work. 

Total. 

\\Tiit©. 

• 

Colored. 

Total. 

Boys. 

airis. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Olrb. 

Total. 

Bays. 

OirlsL 

Total 

144 

87 

67 

80 

.61 

98 

65 

M 

ji 

Independent  or  almoet  independent 
work 

27 
38 
67 

8 
10 

4 

19 

24 

33 

2 

7 

2 

8 
14 
24 
6 
3 
2 

16 
20 
85 

6 
10 

4 

11 

17 

22 

2 

7 

2 

4 

3 
18 
3 
3 
2 

12 
18 

3 

8 
7 

4 

Good  work  with  supervision 

11 

Poor  work  needing  much  supervision. . 
Only  simplest  tasks 

U          11 

Incapable  of  any  work 

Not  reported 

..  .      { 

1 

The  percentage  of  children  reported  as  capable  of  doing  independent 
work  or  good  work  under  more  or  less  supervision  was  high — 39  ptf 
cent  of  the  white  and  55  per  cent  of  the  colored.  However,  it  most 
be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  those  classed  as  capable  of  doing 
independent  work  probably  would  not  hare  been  so  graded  if  judged 
according  to  other  standards  than  the  simple  requirements  of  the 
industries  in  this  locality.  All  the  work  performed  was  unskilled  and 
simple  in  character.  Oi  the  144  mental  defectives  12  to  20  yean  of 
age,  65  were  classed  as  doing  independent  or  almoet  independent 
work,  or  good  work  under  supervision.  These  children  were  able, 
under  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  living,  to  make  a  considerable 
contribution  to  their  own  maintenance*  Probably  few,  if  any,  of 
them  would  have  been  able  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  independ- 
ently. A  number  of  the  boys  were  working  at  farm  labor  earning  SI 
a  day  or  more  during  busy  seasons.     Many  of  them,  however,  were 
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unable  to  do  any  tasks  that  required  initiatiTe  or  responsibility,  and 
in  most  cases  the  work  depended  upon  physical  strength,  and  was 
routine  in  character.    A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of 
girls  were  capable  of  good  work.    This  difference  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  household  duties  are  more  varied  and 
exacting  tlian  the  work  engaged  in  by  boys.    Many  of  the  tasks  in 
the  household  require  dose  muscular  coordination,  which  is  usually 
poorly  developed  among  the  feeble-minded.    A  larger  proportion  of 
colored  than  of  white  children  were  reported  as  capable  of  good  work, 
probably  on  account  of  differences  in  standards  and  kinds  of  work 
done. 

The  laigest  number  in  any  one  class  fell  into  the  group  described  as 
capable  of  doing  only  low-grade  work  under  close  supervision,  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  specified  age  group  being  so  described. 
The  economic  waste  involved  in  the  poor  work  of  these  children  and 
the  time  spent  in  supervising  them  indicates  the  need  for  special 
industrial  traimng  to  develop  whatever  trainable  abilities  these  chil- 
dren possess.    Many  of  them  could  undoubtedly  be  helped  by  such 
training  to  perform  higher  grades  of  work.    The  proportionate  num- 
ber of  girls  in  this  class  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  boys,  again 
indicating  the  necessity  for  giving  these  girls  training  in  household 
duties  and  handwork. 

The  lowest  grades  included  8  children  who  were  able  to  perform  only 
the  most  rudimentary  tasks  and  10  who  were  incapable  of  any  work. 
These  18  children,  13  per  cent  of  aU  between  12  and  20  years  of  age, 
were  too  low  grade  to  make  any  appreciable  contribution  toward 
their  own  support. 

A  comparison  of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  these  mentally  defec- 
tive children  and*  the  economic  status  of  their  families  is  of  the 
greatest  interest,  indicating  the  extent  to  which  these  duldren  are 
burdens  that  can  not  be  borne  without  serious  damage  to  the  family 
life.  The  children  Uving  in  their  parental  homes — 108  of  the  144 
children  12  to  20  years  of  age — ^bicluded  65  who  were  reported  as 
doing  low-grade  work  or  as  being  incapable  of  assisting  in  their  own 
maintenance.  Thirty  of  these  children,  9  of  whom  were  incapable  of 
doiog  any  work  or  could  perform  only  the  simplest  tasks,  were  in 
families  in  which  the  incomes  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  proper  standard  of  life,  even  without  the  imusual  demands  imposed 
by  the  care  of  the  defective  child. 

Of  the  32  children  12  to  20  years  of  age  living  with  relatives  or  in 
foster  homes,  only  15  were  reported  as  able  to  do  good  work.  Fifteen 
were  classed  as  doing  low-grade  work  and  two  as  able  to  do  only  the 
simplest  tasks.  Four  of  these  economically  incompetent  children 
lived  in  families  having  incomes  inadequate  for  their  needs.    One 
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of  the  children  able  to  do  only  poor  work,  and  two  incapable  of  aaj 
work  were  in  the  almshouse. 

Table  XXXIII. — Capacity  for  work  of  mentally  defecii^  children,  according  to  type  tf 

home  and  income  ^family. 


Mentally  defectlTe  cblldzen  13  to  20  yean  of  age. 

Capadty  for  work. 

Total. 

In  parental  homes. 

In  relatives'  or  foster 
homes. 

In 
ahn^ 

iMMW 

or  no 
home. 

Total. 

Family 
income 
ade- 
quate. 

Family 
income 
inade- 
quate. 

Total. 

Family 
income 
ade- 
quate. 

Family 

Inoonie 
inade- 
quate. 

Total 

144 

108 

50 

•» 

32 

26 

6 

4 

White 

89 

60 

37            32 

1 

18 

16               2               * 

Independent  or  almost  independent 
work 

15 
20 
35 

5 
10 

4 

55 

11 

14 

27 

6 

8 

4 

39 

8 
7 
15 
3 
1 

a 

13 

3 
7 
12 
2 
7 
1 

26 

4 

6 
8 

3 
« 
7 

1 

Oood  work  with  supervision 

Poor  work 

1 

simplest  tasks 

Incapable 

' f 

s 

Not  reported 

Colored 

14 

10 

4               f 

Independent  or  almost  independent 
work 

12 

18 

22 

3 

10 
14 
14 

1 

3 

4 
6 
1 

7 

10 

9 

2 
3 
7 
2 

2 
2 
5 

1 

Good  work  with  supervision 

Poor  work 

1  i 

2  1 

1     . 

Incapable 

-   - 

Not  reported 

::::::.:  :::::.::i:::::::: 

1 

The  work  done  by  these  mentally  defective  children  is  of  especial 
interest  in  connnection  with  the  provision  of  training  or  custodial 
care.  The  fact  that  only  7  per  cent  of  all  of  the  children  12  to  20 
years  of  age  were. reported  as  being  incapable  of  doing  any  work  indi- 
cates large  opportunities  for  development  by  proper  training.  A 
surprisiQg  number  of  the  children  had  done  work  outside  their  homes, 
and  with  suitable  training  many  of  them  could  undoubtedly  have 
become  fairly  capable  workers,  under  proper  direction. 

MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN  AS  OFFENDERS  AGAINST  SOCIAL 

STANDARDS. 

The  nature  of  juvenile  offenses  against  established  order  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  environment  and  the  temptations  offered.  In 
rural  communities  and  small  towns  boys  and  girls  are  rarely  known 
as  delinquents.  If  misdemeanors  are  committed  they  are  likely  to  be 
spasmodic  in  character  rather  than  habitual,  and  discipline  is  left  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  instead  of  becoming  a  matter  for 
the  courts.  The  cases  studied  illustrate  strikingly  the  types  of  anti- 
social outbteaks  of  mentally  defective  children  in  rural  communities. 
There  were  comparatively  few  offenses  committed,  but  personal 
characteristics  and  tendencies  were  found  demanding  correction  and 
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control  through  proper  education  and  discipline.  Many  of  these 
characteristics  were  such  that  in  a  more  complex  social  organization 
they  would  inevitably  have  brought  the  children  into  conflict  with 
the  law. 

The  misdemeanors  reported  were  mainly  exhibitions  of  violent  tem- 
per or  viciousness,  running  away  from  home,  cruelty  to  animals;  petty 
thieving;  or  minor  depredations.  Thirty-five  of  the  mentally  defective 
children  studied  had  exhibited  tendencies  toward  wrongdoing  more 
or  less  serious  in  nature.  Sixteen  of  them  were  markedly  disobe- 
dient or  unruly,  and  were  classified  as  tmcontroUable.  Fourteen  had 
committed  offenses  against  person  or  property.  Five  girls  were 
reported  as  sex  offenders,  three  of  them  being  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children. 

Tablb  XXXIY. — Mentalfy  de/ectwe  ekiUtren  who  were  reported  as  being  dehnquent  or 

uncoTUrollable,  according  to  color f  sex,  and  nature  of  offenses  reported. 


* 

Mentally  defective  children  A  to  20  years  of  age  "who  were  reported 
as  being  delinquent  or  uneootrollable. 

Nature  of  offenses  reported. 

Total. 

Boys-                                     Girls. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Wblte. 

Colored. 

Total 

36 

24 

18 

6 

11 

5 

i 

CMM  mpontrvllAhle 

10 

14 

6 

11 
13 

9 

9 

S 

4 

6 

1 
6 

4 

1 

Offenses  aindnst  person  or  property. . . . 

1 

8fiz  off ensflff 

1 

4 

The  largest  number  of  the  30  children  classed  as  offenders  against 
person  or  property  or  as  tmcontroUable  had  TiolMit  tempers  and 
vicious  tendencies.  These  wild  impulses  were  often  of  such  a  qharao* 
ter  that  the  safety  of  others  demanded  custodial  care  of  tiie  unfortu- 
nate children.  Brutal  cruelty  to  animals  and  attacks  upon  other 
children  were  frequently  reported.  Three  boys  had  attempted  to 
set  fire  to  buildings.  Others  were  reported  as  destmctiTe,  unruly, 
obscene,  given  to  fighting,  and  as  runaways.  The  reported  cases  of 
stealing  varied  from  appropriating  things  wanted  for  play  to  taking 
small  amounts  of  money  from  home  or  theft  of  merchandise.  In  some 
cases  classed  as  uncontrollable  the  difiGiculty  appeared  to  be  due  to 
nervous  irritability  or  other  detrimental  physical  conditions.  In 
some  of  the  lower-grade  cases  the  instinct  for  noise  and  destruction 
seemed  quite  tmcontroUable;  in  the  higher  grade  cases  the  bad  be- 
havior often  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  lack  of  propmr  discipline. 
Two  of  the  girls  classified  as  sex  offenders  had  led  very  immoral  Uvea 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  three  who  were  mothers  of 
iUegitimate  children  were  rather  offended  i^ainst  than  offending. 
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.The  special  need  for  protection  of  these  defective  children  inritli  un- 
controlled instincts  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an  8-year-old  idiot 
boy,  the  son  of  a  widowed  mother.  This  boy  was  thoroughly  de- 
moralizing the  household.  His  senseless,  brutal  activity  and  his 
propensity  for  running  away  made  him  a  menace  to  his  family  and 
the  conunimity.  Moreover,  he  lowered  the  economic  level  of  his 
home  by  requiring  constant  attention.  Unless  he  was  watched  con- 
tinually he  would  smash  windows  or  throw  the  dishes  off  the  table, 
apparently  for  the  pleasiuTe  he  obtained  from  the  noise  and  commo- 
tion. He  was  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  animals,  and  unless  pre- 
vented would  wring  the  necks  of  fowls.  The  family  was  in  very  poor 
circumstances  and  the  boy  was  a  great  burden  to  them.  He  wras  in 
urgent  need  of  custodial  care. 

A  boy  6  years  of  age,  not  yet  able  to  talk,  was  very  stubborn  and 
high  tempered.  He  would  fly  iato  a  rage  and  attack  a  child  or  adult 
with  a  stick  or  other  weapon.  His  mother  had  deserted  the  family 
when  the  boy  was  only  2  months  old.  The  maternal  grandxiother, 
ignorant  and  inefficient,  was  attempting  to  manage  the  household. 
The  father  was  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  had  other  physical 
disabilities  that  made  him  almost  helpless.  The  family  made  a  scant 
Hving  from  the  farm  they  owned. 

Lack  of  proper  training  and  discipline  made  custodial  care  impera- 
tive for  an  11-year-old  boy  who  was  being  cared  for  by  relatives 
because  his  mother  was  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  He  had  a 
violent  temper  and  at  times  worked  hiuuself  into  a  passion  in  which 
he  would  bite  his  own  arm  until  the  blood  ran.  He  fought  with  other 
children,  was  cruel  to  animals,  and  had  a  propensity  for  building 
jBres  in  dangerous  places.  He  was  distinctly  unsocial  in  nature  and 
was  a  great  source  of  worry  to  his  family. 

The  guardians  of  a  19-year-old  feeble-minded  boy  had  implored 
the  agency  that  placed  him  to  remove  him.  He  was  depraved,  un- 
bearably filthy,  and  obscene,  and  his  character  had  curious  contrar* 
dictions,  ranging  from  religious  fervor  to  destructiveness  and  bru- 
tality. Although  he  had  attended  school  for  10  years  he  had  made 
no  progress  whatever.  He  had  to  be  watched  continually  and  could 
not  be  trusted  to  work  alone  a  minute.  He  went  to  town  every  night 
and  became  furious  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  him  at  home. 
The  moving-picture  theater  had  debarred  him  from  attendance 
because  of  his  obscene  behavior. 

In  considering  delinquent  tendencies,  it  is  significant  to  note  the 
types  of  homes  in  which  these  children  lived.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  children  who  were  classified  as  offend^:^  were  living  in  other  than 
their  parental  homes,  whereas  less  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  mentally 
defective  children  studied  were  not  living  with  their  parents.    Many 
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of  the  foster  home  children  presented  particularly  serious  problems 
of  conduct. 

Table  XXXV. — Character  of  mentally  defective  cMldrenj  according  to  type  of  home. 


= —                                '-*'■--                     .  -     1   1.  ■  ,      -       ■■,,-. 
Mentally  defective  obOdren  6  to  20  years  of  age. 

Type  of  home. 

Total. 

Of  good  character  as  far  as 
known. 

Reported  as  being  delin- 
quent or  uncontrollable. 

* 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total » 

192 

Ifi7 

100 

67 

36 

23 

13 

ParentaL 

150 

37 
6 

1 

86 
14 

1 

47 
10 

18 

13 

4 

14 

8 

1 

4 

Foster  or  relatives 

5 

3 

• 

The  proper  care  and  training  of  mentally  defective  children  who 
liave  propensities  toward  delinquent  conduct  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  problem  of  control 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  the  child  becomes  older.  If  the 
defective  child  be  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  age,  antisocial  tenden- 
cies may  be  lessened  by  training  so  directed  as  to  form,  fixed  habits 
of  right  conduct.  Society  pays  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  neglect  of 
those  who  are  imable  by  reason  of  defective  mentality  to  exercise 
ordinary  judgment  and  self-control. 


CHAPTER  V.  THE  RECURRENCE  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT 
AND  THE  COINCmENCE  OF  DEFECT,  DEGENERACY, 
AND  DEPENDENCY. 

The  investigation  revealed  a  considerable  number  of  f amiUes  in 
which  more  than  one  member  was  feeble-minded^  and  a  st&rtling 
amomit  of  intertwining  of  defect  and  degeneracy  among  cex-tain 
family  groups.  "Defective  individuals  intermarried  or  lived  illicitly 
with  others  of  like  characteristics,  each  generation  producing  &ei  in- 
creasing number  of  defective  or  degenerate  members.  The  related 
factors  of  degeneiacy,  illegitimacy,  and  dependency  aggravated  the 
problems  involved  in  the  care  of  mentally  defective  children  and 
greatly  increased  the  danger  and  burden  to  the  community. 

CONSANGUnnTT  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

In  the  immediate  families  of  82  mentally  defective  children — 45 
white  and  37  colored,  43  per  cent  of  the  total  studied — other  mem- 
bers had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded.  In  1  white  and  2  colored 
famiUes  both  parents  had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded,  and  in  3 
white  and  5  colored  families  1  parent  was  feeble-minded.  These 
families  included  19  feeble-minded  children — 5  white  and  14  colored — 
between  6  and  20  years  of  age. 

Table  XXXVI. — FamUiea  having  mentally  defective  children  6  to  20  yean  of  age^ 
according  to  mentality  of  parents  and  older  children,  and  number  of  mentally  defeetiv€ 
children  of  age  group  studied. 


Families  having  mentally  defectiye  children  6  to  30  years  of  age. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Mentality  of  parents  and  older 
ohildren. 

Total. 

Number   of   mentally 
defective  children  o 
to  20  years  of  age  in 
family. 

Total. 

Number  of  mentally  d^ 
foctive  children  6  to  20 
years  of  age  in  family. 

One. 
86 

Twa 
10 

Three. 

Four. 

One. 
37 

Twa 

Three. 

Foot. 

Total 

151 

101 

8 

2 

50 

10 

9 

Both  parents  feeble-minded. . . 

2 

1 

7 

1 
9 

131 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
4 

39 

1 

Both  parents  and  older  child 
feeble-minded 

..... 

"3* 
32 

1 

2 

1 
1 

5 

One  parent  feeble-minded 

One  parent  and  older  child 
feeble-minded 

3 

aZ 

Older  child  feeble*minded 

5 
92 

6 

78 

Parents  and  older  children  of 
normal  mentality  so  far  as 
kn  own  ......■.•.••..«•..••.. 

9 

3 

2 

2 

78 


a  One  of  these  famiUes  had  another  feeble-minded  child  under  6  years  of  age. 
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Tlie  192  children  studied  represented  151  family  groups.  There 
were  15  white  and  13  colored  families  in  wljich  there  was  more  than 
one  feeble-minded  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  inclusive. 
In  each  of  10  of  the  white  families  there  were  two  of  these  children; 
in  3  families  there  were  three  each;  and  in  2,  four  each.  Ten  of  the 
colored  familieB  each  contained  two  feeble-^ninded  children  6  to  20 
years  of  age^  and  in  3  families  there  were  four  each.  In  addition  to 
children  included  in  the  study,  5  of  the  white  and  6  of  the  colored 
families  had  older  children  who  also  had  bean  diagnosed  mentally 
defective.  Four  mentally  defective  children,  3  white  and  1  colored, 
had  an  insane  mother  or  father.  Two  of  these  white  children  be- 
longed to  the  same  family. 

This  investigation  showed  a  recurrence  of  feeble-mindedness  in  23 
of  the  101  white  families  and  in  18  of  the  50  colored  families  included 
in  the  study.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  families  studied  had 
more  than  one  feeble-minded  member.  In  other  families  there  were 
insane  parents  or  members  of  the  family  group  reported  weak-minded. 

In  7  white  families  having  15  mentally  defective  children  included 
in  the  study,  and  in  9  colored  families  having  18  mentally  defective 
children,  2  or  more  members  of  the  immediate  family  groups  and  also 
more  distant  relatives  had  been  dic^osed  feeble-minded.  Of  the 
78  white  and  the  32  colored  children  who  were  the  only  defective 
members  of  their  immediate  families  9  white  and  10  colored  had 
feeble-minded  relatives.  Thus,  only  69  of  the  123  white  children  and 
22  of  the  69  colored  children  had  no  feeble-minded  relatives  so  far 
as  known.  The  proportion  of  white  children  having  no  feeble-minded 
relatives  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  colored.  The  inter- 
twining of  the  family  groups  of  the  mentally  defective  children  was 
very  significant.  Families  united  and  reunited,  forming  a  complex 
interrelationship,  in  which  feeble-mindedness  and  low  mentality  were 
common. 

The  following  cases  of  defective  children  included  in  the  study 
illustrate  recurrence  of  mental  defect  in  the  same  family  or  in  related 
family  groups: 

Two  white  girls,  9  and  16  years  of  age,  were  the  only  children  in  a 
family  in  which'  both  the  mother  and  father  were  feeble-minded. 

Two  white  boys,  ages  9  and  19,  had  two  sisters  reported  weak- 
minded,  an  uncle  who  had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded,^  an 
aunt  reported  weak-minded,  two  cousins  and  a  nephew  diag- 
nosed feeble-minded,  a  grandaunt  and  a  great-grandaunt  who 
had  been  insane. 

Two  white  boys,  15  and  20  years  of  age,  had  a  grandparent  and  a 
great-grandparent  who  had  been  insane, 

A  white  Doy  19  years  of  age  had  a  sister  and  two  brothers  who 
had  been  dia^osed  feeble-minded,  an  epileptic  grandparent,  an 
epileptic  cousm,  a  niece  and  a  nej^hew  dii^nosed  feeble-minded^ 
a  second  cot&in  diagnosed  feeble-minded,  and  a  great-grandparent 
who  had  been  insane. 
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A  white  boy  20  years  of  age  had  a  feeble-minded  brother,  a  feeble- 
minded uncle,  an  aimt  reported  weak-minded,  two  first  cousina 
who  were  feeble-minded,  and  two  who  were  reported  weak-minded, 
a  feeble-minded  nephew,  and  a  great-granaaunt  who  had  been 
insane. 

Two  colored  boys,  11  and  16  years  of  age.  belonged  in  a  familj 
in  which  both  parents  were  feeble-mindea,  an  older  half  brother 
feeble-minded,  a  half  sister  reported  weak-minded,  another  half 
sister  epileptic  and  reported  weak-minded,  and  an  aunt  reported 
weak-minded. 

A  colored  bcw  9  years  of  age  had  an  insane  father,  an  uncle  reported 
insane,  a  nisi  cousin  wbo  had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded,  two 
granduncles  reported  insane. 

A  colored  girl  15  jears  of  age  and  her  18-year-old  brother  had  an 
older  feeble-mmded  brother^  a  grandparent  reportCKi  weak- 
minded,  two  feeble-minded  nieces,  two  feeble-minded  nephe^f^, 
and  an  epileptic  niece. 

A  colored  boy  14  years  of  age  had  six  third  cousins  diagnosod 
feeble-minded  and  one  reported  weak-minded :  four  of  hs 
mother's  second  cousins  haa  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded,  one 
of  them  also  being  epileptic. 

A  colored  boy  18  years  of  age  and  his  sister  15  years  of  age  were 

'     the  children  of  a  woman  reported  weak-minded.    One  of  their 

grandparents  was  insane;  a  first  cousin  was  feeble-minded  and 

another  was  reported  weak-minded;  a  cousin  of  the  mother  was 

epileptic. 

Four  colored  children  ranging  in  a^e  from  12  to  20  years  had  feeble- 
miQ.ded  parents,  the  mother  bemg  also  epileptic.^  Two  children 
of  the  family  were  too  young  to  have  their  mentality  determined. 
The  oldest  of  the  four  feeble-minded  children  had  an  illegitimate 
child  who  was  feeble-minded.  A  grandparent  was  reported  weak- 
minded;  two  aunts,  a  first  cousin,  a  tnird  cousin,  and  a  second 
cousin  of  the  mother  had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded. 

A  colored  boy  8  years  of  age  was  the  child  of  a  feeble-minded 
woman.  His  uncle  was  diagnosed  feeble-minded;  another  uncle, 
an  aimt,  and  a  cousin  were  reported  weak-minded;  a  granduncle 
was  insane,  and  a  third  cousin  had  been  dia^osed  feeble-minded. 

A  colored  boy  12  years  old  had  a  feeble-minded  mother,  a  half 
sister  reported  weak-minded,  two  feeble-minded  aunts,  one  of 
whom  was  also  epileptic,  four  feeble-minded  first  cousins,  one 
aimt  and  one  first  cousin  reported  weak-minded,  two  second 
cousins  and  a  third  cousin  of  the  mother  diagnosed  feeble-minded. 

MENTAL  DEFECT  AlTD  DBGBNBRACT. 

Alcoholism  and  immorality. 

The  coincidence  of  mental  defect  and  alcoholism  or  immorality 
creates  most  serious  conditions  of  d^eneracy.  However,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  the  facts  concerning  the  prevalence  of  alcoholism 
and  immorality  in  the  families  studied  because  the  information  was 
mainly  secured  from  interviews  with  the  mothers.  Alcoholism  might 
be  presumed  to  be  of  small  proportions  in  this  county  because  it  has 
been  for  some  years  no-license  territory.    That  20  of  the  123  white 
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children  and  7. of  the  69  colored  had  parents  who  were  reported  aa 
alcoholic  at  the  time  the  investigation  was  made,  or  as  having  been 
alcoholic  f ormerly,  indicates,  however,  that  this  problem  is  by  no 
means  nonexistent.  Information  concerning  immorality  of  parents 
was  secured  usually  only  in  cases  where  the  children  w6re  illegitimate. 
In  4  white  families  having  6  mentally  defective  children,  and  in  18 
colored  families  having  25  mentally  defective  children,  one  or  both 
parents  were  reported  as  having  been  immoral.  Occasionally  the 
immorality  of  another  member  of  the  family  was  a  detrimental  influ- 
ence in  the  home. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  coincidence  of  mental  defect  and 
alcoholism  or  immorality : 

Alcoholism  was  prevalent  in  a  white  family  in  which  there  were 
two  feeble-minded  boys,  12  and  17  years  of  age.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  paternal  granduncles,  and  nearly  all  the  mother's 

geople  were  excessively  alcoholic.  The  father  had  been  a  heavy 
rinker  formerly.  The  17-year-old  boy  and  two  brothers  living 
away  from  home  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  were  reported 
as  drinking  a  great  deal.  The  fact  that  all  the  mother's  relatives 
on  both  sides  and  a  number  of  the  father's  relatives  were^re- 
ported  to  have  died  of  tuberculosis,  suggests  the  poor  physical 
stamina  of  the  family  stock. 

A  white  boy,  15  years  old,  had  several  paternal  relatives  who  were 
reported  alcoholic.     The  father  had  always  been  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  had  deserted  the  family  two  years  before  the  investigation. 
The  paternal  grandfather  was  a  drunkard,  and  a  cousin  of  the- 
f ather  waa  reported  as  having  used  alcohol  excessively. 

Three  feeble-minded  children  came  from  a  white  family  in  which 
alcoholism  and  immorality  were  common.  The  father  of  the  two 
oldest  children  was  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 
The  mother  was  living  illegally  with  the  father  of  the  youngest 
child.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  two  of  the  children  had  been 
insane  and  several  relatives  were  feeble-minded,  some  of  them 
being  inmates  of  the  county  almshouse.    All  the  known  male 

Eatemal  relatives  of  the  older  children  were  reported  as  having 
een  drunkards.  A  sister  of  the  three  feeble-minded  children 
was  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child. 
A  girl  15  and  a  boy  18  years  of  age  belonged  in  a  colored  family, 
several  members  of  which  were  feeble-minded.  The  father 
treated  the  mother  so  badly  that  she  waa  obliged  to  leave  home, 
after  which  he  maintained  illicit  relations  with  a  very  immoral 
woman  of  the  neighborhood.  Four  chikiren  remained  with  the 
father,  and  were  hving  under  very  detrimental  conditions. 

Illegitimacy. 

The  problem  of  illegitimacy  complicated  that  of  mental  defect  in 
the  cases  of  only  4  white  children  6  to  20  years  of  age,  but  17  colored 
children,  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  colored,  were  illegitimate. 
One  white  child  was  a  foundling.  The  greater  number  of  colored 
illegitimate  children  is  due  to  the  different  standards  of  morality 
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which  preyail  in  general  among  tiie  two  races,  and  the.greater  h 
of  the  marriage  relation  among  the  colored.  Tiie  mothenB  of  sereii 
of  the  illegitimate  mental  defectives  were  also  feeble-minded.  In  ooe 
of  these  cases  the  father  was  also  mentally  defective.  Hie  lack  of 
normal  home  surroundings,  in  addition  to  th^  bad  heoredity,  makn 
this  group  of  children  peculiarly  likely  to  become  subjects  for  public 
protection,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  cases: 

A  feeble-minded  colored  girl  14  years  of  age  was  an  illegitimate 
child  whose  mother  had  disappeared.  The  giii  was  thrust  upon  an 
older  half  sister  who  mistreated  her.  A  kind-hearted  colored  woman 
asked  for  the  child,  took  her  in,  and  was  giving  her  a  comfortable 
home.  She  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  child  was  defective^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  treating  the  girl  well  she  may 
find  it  impossible  to  care  for  her  permanently. 

A  14-year-old  imbecile  white  girl  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  an 
imbecile  mother,  for  a  short  time  an  inmate  of  the  almshouse.     The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  good  physical  condition,  clean,  and  attrac- 
tive looking.     She  worked  irregularly  at  farm  or  house  work,  at  which 
she  earned  SI  a  day,  but  she  secured  very  little  employment  because 
of  her  inefficiency.    She  and  her  child  made  their  home  with  her  aged 
mother  in  a  small  house  that  was  given  them  rent  free  by  a  well-to-do 
neighbor.    The  three  lived  a  shiftless  life,  iocapable  of  self-manage- 
ment, dependent  on  the  assistance  of  neighbors  and  relatives  for  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel.     The  mother  had  had  two  legitimate  children,  one 
of  them  dead  and  the  other  cared  for  by  relatives.     The  family  was 
notorious  in  the  section  in  which  they  lived.    The  entire  neighbor- 
hood felt  the  burden  of  their  presence,  and  recognized  the  need  for  a 
suitable  institution  for  these  defective  individuals. 

A  feeble-minded  boy,  17  years  of  age^  was  the  third  of  four  ille- 
gitimate children  of  a  mother  who  deserted  the  children  when  ihia 
boy  was  about  6  years  old.  He  and  his  older  half  sister  had  always 
lived  with  then*  grandmother,  the  mother  taking  no  responsibility 
for  them.  The  mother  married  and  had  been  living  in  a  home  of  her 
own  for  the  past  11  years.  The  boy  was  diagnosed  as  an  epHeptac 
imbecile.  He  was  physically  able  to  work,  and  could  cut  wood  and 
help  around  the  farm  at  simple  tasks,  but  could  not  be  trusted  to 
work  alone  for  fear  of  his  seizures.  The  grandmother  had  an  ade- 
quate income  and  expected  to  provide  for  the  boy  always.  The  half 
sister  of  this  boy,  also  living  with  the  grandmother,  repeated  her 
mother's  history.  She  was  20  years  old  when  her  ill^timate  child 
was  bom. 

In  connection  with  this  study  a  special  effort  was  made  to  secure 
information  regarding  casas  of  feeble-minded  women  who  had  had 
illegitimate  children.  Seventeen  in  all  were  found,  3  of  these  mothers 
being  girls  under  21  years  of  age.    These  17  mothers  were  known  to 
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have  had  51  illegitimate  children.  Of  these  children,  10  died  in  in- 
fancy, 6  died  later,  1  had  disappeared,  and  34  were  Uving  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation.  The  mentality  of  these  children  was  as  follows: 
Ten  examined  and  fomid  feeble-minded,  1  epileptic  and  retarded,  5 
reported  weak-minded,  2  examined  and  found  normal,  16  mentality 
not  known,  lli™,  ne^  a  third  of  the  living  chUdren  were  knowJ 
to  be  feeble-minded.  How  high  the  percentage  of  mental  defective- 
ness actually  was  can  only  be  conjectured,  since  only  those  who  were 
reported  as  being  of  doubtfid  mentality  were  looked  up.  The  large 
number  of  mental  defectives  among  the  illegitimate  children  of  this 
group  of  mothers  may  be  presumed  to  indicate  a  high  heritage  of 
degeneracy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  5  of  the  17  feeble-minded 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  were  themselves  illegitimate. 

MENTAL  DEFECT  AND  DEPENDENCY. 


Dependent  families* 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  amount  of  charitable  reUef  given 
to  families  in  their  homes,  usually  through  church  or  neighborhood  aid, 
dependents  in  Sussex  County  are  provided  for  in  two  ways — ^by  admis- 
sion to  the  county  almshouse  or  in  the  case  of  children  often  by  removal 
from  their  homes  and  placement  with  other  families.  It  is  significant 
rather  of  the  absence  of  available  sources  of  relief  than  of  the  lack  of 
need  for  aid  that  only  three  of  the  white  and  five  of  the  colored  families 
studied  were  known  to  have  received  charitable  assistance.  Consid- 
ering only  the  children  6  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  who  were  living 
in  their  parental  homes — a  total  of  150 — it  was  found  that  89  of  them, 
63  white  and  36  colored,  belonged  in  families  whose  incomes  were 
below  that  required  for  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  Hving  under 
the  comparatively  simple  conditions  of  Uf e  in  their  home  communities. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  "share  tenants"  make  up 
largely  the ' '  inadequate  income ' '  group.  These  f  amihes  usually  man- 
aged to  scrape  along  and  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  food  for 
existence.  Many  of  them  lacked  proper  clothing,  their  dwellings  were 
poorly  constructed,  and  they  suffered  for  the  ordinary  comforts,  but 
they  did  not  seek  or  receive  aid. 

Among  the  famihes  which  demanded  constant  assistance  was  a 
colored  family  consisting  of  a  feeble-minded  mother  and  seven  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom,  a  girl  of  17  and  a  boy  of  11  years,  were  also  feeble- 
minded. The  family  was  living  in  dire  poverty  and  filth.  The  father 
of  the  two  oldest  children,  both  of  whom  were  illegitimate,  was  a 
worthless  drunkard,  who  had  never  contributed  to  their  support.  The 
other  five  children  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  an  unskilled  laborer 
who  had  died  from  lung  trouble  contracted  through  cement  poisoning. 
After  his  death  the  wife  and  the  oldest  girls  worked  irr^ularly  at 
housework,  but  were  so  inefficient  that  the  family  had  been  largely 
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dependent  on  charity.  They  lived  in  a  small  village,  ooeapjing  a 
very  tiny  unplastered  shanty  of  three  rooms,  so  small  and  so  looeely 
btult  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  woodshed.  The  place 
filthy.  The  condition  of  the  family  in  winter,  when  they  were 
ticaUy  unprotected  from  the  cold,  was  pitiable,  and  at  all  seasons  the 
children  were  mnning  the  streets  thinly  and  raggedly  clothed.  Hie 
mother  was  about  40  years  old  and  was  diagnosed  feeble-minded. 
She  was  incapable  of  keeping  her  house  in  order  and  unable  to  oonlzol 
her  children.  The  oldest  girl,  18  years  of  age,  was  reported  by  the 
local  school-teacher  as  ''not  quite  right."  The  second  child,  a  goA 
17  years  old,  was  diagnosed  feeble-minded.  A  girl  of  12,  the  oldest 
of  the  legitimate  children,  was  normal  mentally.  A  boy  of  11  was 
diagnosed  feeble-minded.  The  three  youngest  children,  6,  4,  and  2 
years  old,  showed  no  marked  defect.  With  a  feeble-minded  mother 
as  head  of  the  household  and  three  of  the  older  children  known  te 
be  below  the  average,  the  situation  was  such  that  the  family  wonld 
remain  a  steady  burden  on  the  community. 

Mental  defectives  in  the  almshouse. 

The  almshouse  of  the  county,  the  only  institution  which  can  be 
used  as  a  refuge,  is  the  home  of  the  unfortunates  who  because  of 
mental  or  physical  infirmities  are  xmable  to  provide  themselves  with 
subsistence  even  under  the  most  simple  conditions.    It  serves  as  an 
emei^ency  shelter  for  the  incompetents  who  drift  back  and  forth  froni 
the  almshouse  to  the  community.    It  is  significant  of  conditions  in 
the  county  that  only  3  of  the  35  inxnates  of  the  almshouse  at  the 
time  of  this  study  were  found  to  be  normal  mentally.    Nineteen  of 
the  inmates,  13  males  and  6  females,  were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded 
Five  of  the  males  and  3  of  the  females  so  diagnosed  were  colored 
Most  of  the  feeble-minded  inmates  represented  very  low  grades,  men- 
tally, physically,  and  morally.^ 

The  almshouse  refugees  afiord  an  interesting  study  into  the  con- 
tinuity of  degeneracy,  representing  as  they  evidently  do  in  this  county 
a  marked  degree  of  social  deficiency.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
six  of  the  present  alxnshouse  inmates  had  mothers  who  had  also  been 
inmates.  Various  relatives  of  others  were  present  or  former  in- 
miates.  The  four  feeble-minded  children  who  were  ^n"'^^-*^  of  the 
county  almshouse  have  been  previously  described  The  following 
histories  of  older  almshouse  cases  illuslarate  the  burden  involved  in 
the  care  of  these  tmf ortimates. 

An  imbecile  white  woman  37  years  old  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
almshouse  since  the  age  of  19.  The  birth  records  of  four  of  her  ille- 
gitimate children  appeared  on  the  almshouse  register.  The  oldest  of 
the  four,  17  years  old,  had  been  "botmd  out"  from  the  almshouse, 
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and  had  proved  himself  an  industrious  and  capable  boy.  The  second 
died  when  4  days  old.  The  third  was  a  feeble-minded  colored  boy, 
whose  history  has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  A  colored  in- 
xnate  was  the  father  of  the  fourth  child,  a  10-monthsK)ld  baby  being 
cared  for  by  the  mother  in  the  almshouse.  The  mother  was  bom  of 
poor  parents,  and  was  one  of  a  numerous  family  who  lived  in  a  tiny 
house  in  a  remote  district  and  were  employed  by  farmers  in  the 
vicinity.  Both  parents  of  this  woman,  had  had  children  by  other 
matings,  and  her  father  was  an  old  man  when  she  was  bom.  The 
father  was  regarded  by  his  employers  as  a  good,  industrious  man, 
but  he  was  always  in  rags  and  very  poor.  By  his  neighbors  he  was 
considered  unusually  self-complacent  and  egotistical.  The  mother 
was  shiftless,  inefficient,  and  had  had  illegitimate  children  by  a  man 
with  whom  she  Uved  illegally.  She  was  an  inmate  of  the  almshouse 
at  the  time  of  her  death. 

An  imbecile  woman  70  years  of  age  had  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  her  hfe  in  almshouses,  having  been  an  inmate  of  five  different  ones 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation  she 
was  an  inmate  of  the  Sussex  County  almshouse,  to  which  she  had  been 
taken  for  the  first  time  20  years  before  the  time  of  the  investigation. 
She  had  been  taken  from  there  at  different  times  by  families  who 
wanted  her.  to  work  for  them.  Capable  of  doing  sufficient  work  to 
support  herself,  her  violent  temper  made  it  impossible  to  endure  her 
long.  She  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  almshouse  a  great  many  times 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  She  was  known  to  have  had  eight  ille- 
gitimate children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Her  mentality  was 
so  low  that  she  cotdd  not  care  for  her  children,  and  all  of  them  were 
placed  out  when  young.  One  of  the  children  was  reported  weak- 
minded  and  one  was  said  to  have  been  in  an  institution  for  deUnquents. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  type  of  almshouse  is  the  lack  of 
protection  of  the  inmates.  The  absence  of  supervision  and  the  lack 
of  legal  control  over  the  inmates  makes  the  almshouse  a  breeding 
place  of  degeneracy  and  defect.  An  imbecile  woman  who  had  given 
birth  to  six:  children  in  the  almshouse  illustrates  the  danger  of  this 
lack  of  supervision.  When  she  was  8  years  old  her  mother  died  of 
tubercidosis,  and  the  girl  was  placed  out  at  service.  At  the  age  of  IS 
years  she  first  appeared  at  the  almshouse,  where  she  gave  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child.  Four  years  later  twins  were  bom  in  the  almshouse, 
the  father  being  an  inmate.  Within  two  years  another  illegitimate 
child  was  bom,  the  father  of  this  one  also  being  an  almshouse  inmate. 
She  left  the  almshouse  and  went  to  live  with  relatives,  but  within  a 
year  returned  to  give  birth  to  twins.  Only  one  of  her  five  children  was. 
living  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  He  was  epileptic  and  men- 
tally retarded.  After  the  birth  of  the  last  child  the  mother  remained 
in  the  almshouse  for  three  years.     She  then  married  a  man  who  was 
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about  lier  mental  equal,  unable  to  do  any  but  the  lowest  grade  of 
work,  at  which  he  could  barely  eke  out  aa  existence.  She  had  fite  at 
violent  temper,  had  attempted  murder,  had  stolen,  and  was  groealy 
immoraL 

The  family  history  of  a  73-year-old  feeble-minded  man  in  the  alms- 
house at  the  time  of  the  investigation  illustrates  the  degenerate 
type  of  family  that  contributes  heavily  to  alcoholism,  pauperism, 
and  low  hving.    The  man's  mother  died  in  an  almshouse  at  the  age  of 
45.    Her  mind  was  slightly  affected.    His  father  had  been  a  very 
heavy  drinker,  but  was  considered  an  intelligent  man.    The  man  had 
three  brothers.    The  oldest  died  when  a  young  man.    The  second 
brother  lived  to  be  74  years  old.     He  was  a  decided  alcoholic,  and 
was  in  and  out  of  the  Kent  County  almshouse  for  about  20  years,  and 
finally  died  there.    The  third  brother  was  a  moderate  drinker,  and 
though  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the  almshouse  he  was 
extremely  poor  and  was  dependent  on  the  charity  of  neighbors. 
A  cousin  was  in  the  Sussex  County  almshouse,  and  had  the  distmctknk 
of  being  one  of  the  few  inmates  who  were  not  feeble-minded  or 
lEisane.    He  was  a  heavy  drinker,  and  through  shif  tlessness  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  almshouse  in  his  old  age. 

SOMB  RESULTS  OF  FAILURE  TO  PROVIDE  PROPER  GARB  FOR  THE 

MENTALLY  DEFBCTIVB. 

Two  groups  of  related  families,  embracing  a  large  number  of 
m^itally  defective  children  included  in  the  study,  were  striking 
illustrations  of  the  intertwining,  through  marriage  or  illegal  relation- 
ships, of  a  number  of  different  families  with  strains  of  degeneracy. 
The  families  united  and  reunited,  forming  complex  interrelationships 
in  which  feeble-mindedness,  pauperism^  and  other  phases  of  degen- 
•  eracy  were  common. 

Group  A. — ^This  group  comprises  white  families  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor  five  generations  back,  and  resident  in  the  county 
as  far  back  as  the  history  goes.  Members  of  four  generations  were 
living  at  the  time  the  investigation  was  made.  The  known  data 
begin  with  a  marriage  between  a  drunkard,  who  had  a  serious  speech 
defect,  and  the  sister  of  an  insane  woman  who  died  in  the  county 
almshouse.  Her  parents,  nevertheless,  had  considerable  position  in 
the  community,  and  strongly  objected  to  the  daughter's  marriage. 
As  a  result  of  this  tmion,  nine  children  were  bom,  two-  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Two  daughters  died  of  tuberculosis  and  one  of  cancer. 
One  daughter  had  so  serious  a  speech  defect  that  she  never  attempted 
to  attend  school.  One  son  was  diagnosed  feeble-minded.  Two  of  the 
'children,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  married  and  had  children  who  were 
diagnosed  mentally  defective.  Their  families  were  described  as 
follows: 
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There  were  nine  children  in  the  daughter's  family.  One  of  them 
died  in  infancy.  One  son  was  alcoholic,  two  had  serious  speech 
defects,  one  was  an  idio-imbecile,  and  another  was  an  imbecile  and 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  of  the  spine. 

The  son  married  his  first  cousin,  in  whose  heritage  on  both  sides 
were  alcoholism  and  insanity.  As  a  result  of  this  marriage,  eight 
children  were  bom.  One  of  them  died  at  14  months  of  tuberculosis. 
The  father  died  at  the  age  of  40,  and  after  his  death  one  of  the  sons 
was  placed  out  and  three  of  the  children  went  to  the  almshouse. 
The  placed-out  boy,  9  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  was 
diagnosed  feeble-minded.  Two  sisters,  reported  very  low  grade 
mentally,  died  in  the  almshouse,  and  a  brother,  a  low-grade  imbecile, 
was  an  inmate  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  Three  of  the  children 
were  apparently  normal  mentally.  One  of  them  married  her  first 
cousin,  described  above  as  having  a  serious  speech  defect.  Two 
children  had  been  bom  to  them.  The  oldest  was  3  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation,  and  had  been  diagnosed  as  an  organic  case 
of  feeble-mindedness. 

The  group  of  famihes  described  shows  the  degeneracy  resulting 
from  the  marriage  of  persons  whose  heredity  had  strains  of  alcohohsm 
and  insanity,  and  from  the  intermarriage  of  their  descendants.  Par- 
ticxdarly  did  the  two  marriages  of  first  cousins  result  in  mentally 
defective  progeny.  Some  of  the  normal  members  of  the  second 
generation  held  prominent  places  in  the  commimity  and  an  occa- 
sional member  of  the  later  generations  was  of  good  standing,  but  the 
majority  were  economically  inefficient,  shiftless,  or  dependents  on 
pubUc  or  private  charity. 

#  Group  B. — This  group  of  families  represents  a  niunber  of  colored 
famihes  who  became  interrelated  through  marriage  or  illicit  relation- 
ships. During  the  course  of  the  investigation  14  famihes  belonging 
to  this  group  were  found  to  have  mentally  defective  members,  9 
of  whom  were  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  and 
represented  nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the  colored  mentally  defective 
children  enimierated  in  the  coimty.  A  total  of  16  members  of  the 
interrelated  groups  were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded.  Six  were 
known  to  have  been  insane.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  group 
had  histories  of  alcohohsm,  and  a  larger  proportion  were  reported 
as  tubercular  victims  of  unwholesome  living  condifions.  Illegiti- 
macy was  very  common  among  them. 

Ten  of  the  16  known  mental  defectives  of  this  group  of  families 
were  descended  from  a  weak-minded  woman  reported  to  have  "no 
more  sense  than  a  2-year-old  baby."  She  had  six  illegitimate  children 
by  six  different  men.  Four  of  her  daughters  were  located,  and  three 
of  them  were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded. 
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One  of  the  feeble-minded  daughters,  at  the  age  of  15,  had  an 
illegitimate  daughter  by  a  feeble-minded  man,  whom  she  later  mar- 
ried. She  had  nine  legitimate  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy 
or  early  childhood.  Two  of  the  legitimate  children  were  too  young 
for  determination  of  mentality,  and  the  other  three  were  diagnoeed 
feeble-minded.  Her  illegitimate  daughter,  also  feeble-minded,  at  the 
age  of  15  had  an  illegitimate  child  by  a  man  having  a  criminal  record, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  her,  and  who  had  a  feeble-minded  sister. 
This  child  was  5  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  and  vr9S 
diagnosed  as  feeble-minded.  She  had  a  second  illegitimate  child, 
who  died  in  infancy. 

The  second  feeble-minded  daughter  of  the  weak-minded  woman 
was  once  married,  but  had  no  children  by  this  marriage.  She  had 
had  seven  illegitimate  children  by  two  different  men,  one  of  whom 
had  a  sister  reported  weak-minded.  One  of  the  seven  children,  a 
boy  12  years  of  age,  was  diagnosed  feeble-minded.  His  half  sister, 
who  was  foimd  to  be  of  doubtful  mentality,  had  had  an  illegitimate 
stillborn  child. 

A  first  cousin  of  the  weak-minded  woman  first  described  had  a 
grandson,  15  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  who  was 
diagnosed  feeble-minded,  and  three  other  grandchildren,  who  wetb 
retarded. 

A  family  related  by  marriage  to  the  weak-minded  woman  first 
mentioned  had  a  heritage  of  insanity,  alcoholism,  and  tuberculosis. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  family  had  five  ill^timate  children  by 
five  different  men.  Two  of  her  children  died  in  infancy.  One  of  the 
children,  whose  father  was  alcoholic,  was  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded. 
This  child,  13  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  was  being 
brought  up  by  her  maternal  grandparents.  Her  first  cousin  on  her 
father's  side  was  a  19-year-old  feeble-minded  boy  who  had  been  unaUe 
to  learn  anything  at  school,  but  was  getting  along  fairly  well  in  the 
conmiunity.  Two  of  his  maternal  uncles  were  insane;  one  of  them 
was  the  father  of  a  feeble-minded  son,  an  8-year-old  boy,  who  had 
physical  as  well  as  mental  defects.  In  another  related  family  there 
was  a  man  who  was  a  low-grade  imbecile.  He  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  county  almshouse  for  over  35  years. 


CHAPTER  VL    SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PROVISION 

NEEDED. 

SUMMARY  OP  SOCIAL  ST0DT. 

This  social  study  of  mentally  defective  children  in  a  rural,  native- 
American  population  included  192  cases,  or  about  12  in  every  1,000 
children  in  the  coimty  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  mentally  defective  children  studied  were 
not  receiving  physical  care  and  support  under  favorable  home  con* 
ditions,  were  delinquent"  or  uncontrollable,  or  were  under  the  care  of 
guardians  unwilling  or  imable  to  continue  to  provide  for  them.  The 
need  for  other  provision  in  the  immediate  future  was  imperative  in 
35  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  studied. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  were  unable  by  reason 
of  their  very  low  mentality  or  because  of  physical  handicaps  to  attend 
to  their  own  personal  wants,  and  presented  serious  problems  of 
physical  care.  Physical  disabilities  classed  as  serious  existed  in  34 
per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Only  78  per  cent  of  the  mentally  defective  children  were  living 
with  their  own  families.  Most  of  the  remaining  22  per  cent  were 
living  with  relatives  or  in  foster  homes.  Only  four  children  were 
receiving  institutional  care,  being  inmates  of  the  coimty  aknshouse. 

Three-fourths  of  the  children  living  in  parental  homes  in  which  the 
fathers  were  the  breadwinners  belonged  in  families  of  low  economic 
status,  the  fathers  being  farm  tenants  or  unskilled  laborers.  The 
mothers  of  over  one-fourth  of  the  children  living  in  their  parental 
homes  were  gainfully  employed  all  or  part  of  the  time. 
•  The  parents  of  54  per  cent  of  the  white  children  and  71  per  cent  of 
the  colored  children  living  in  their  parental  homes  had  insufficient 
means  to  provide  adequately  for  their  families.  Although  some  of 
these  families  were  giving  fairly  adequate  care  to  their  defective 
children,  they  were  doing  so  with  difficulty,  and  their  poor  economic 
condition  made  the  future  uncertain. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  in  their  parental  homes  were 
living  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  percentage  was  higher  for 
the  colored  than  for  the  white.  The  large  majority  of  these  homes 
were  classified  as  imfavorable  because  of  the  feeble-mindedness, 
illiteracy,  or  ignorance  of  the  parents,  combined  in  a  number  of  cases 
with  drunkenness  and  immorality.  Extreme  poverty  with  no  other 
detrimental  condition  was  rarely  foimd. 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  mentally  defective  children  studied  had 
been  removed  from  their  own  homes  and  placed  in  other  families,  in 
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the  majority  of  cases  in  families  not  related  to  them.  More  than 
one-third  of  these  children  were  living  under  imfavorable  home  con- 
ditions or  with  guardians  unwilling  to  continue  caring  for  them. 

No  special  training  whatever  was  provided  in  Sussex  County  for 
retarded  or  defective  children.  Lack  of  adaptation  of  school  gaining 
to  their  capacities  made  it  impossible  for  mentally  defective  children 
to  derive  benefits  commensurate  with  the  time  spent  in  school. 

More  than  two-fifths  of  the  children  12  to  20  years  of  age  were 
capable  of  doing  independent  work  or  good  work  under  supervision, 
but  this  was  made  possible  by  the  simple  character  of  the  industries 
of  the  county.  All  the  work  performed  was  unskilled,  and  was 
usually  routine  in  character,  requiring  little  initiative.  Two-fifths 
of  the  children  in  this  age  group  were  capable'  of  doing  only  very  poor 
work  under  close  supervision.  Many  of  them  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  helped  by  industrial  training  to  perform  higher  grades  of 
work.  That  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  were  incapable  of 
doing  any  work  or  were  able  to  perform  only  the  simplest  of  tasks 
indicates  great  possibihties  in  industrial  training. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  mentally  defective  children  had  exhibited 
tendencies  toward  wrongdoing  more  or  less  serious  in  nature. 
Almost  half  these  children  were  living  in  other  than  their  parental 
homes.  Many  of  the  children  in  foster  homes  presented  particularly 
serious  problems  of  conduct.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  children 
classed  as  imcontroUable  or  delinquent  were  living  imder  imfavorable 
conditions  or  with  guardians  imwilling  longer  to  provide  for  them. 

In  the  families  of  43  per  cent  of  the  children  studied,  other  members 
of  the  immediate  families  had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded.  The 
investigation  revealed  a  large  amount  of  intertwining  of  defect  and 
degeneracy  among  certain  family  groups. 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  mentally  defective  children  in  Sussex  County 
were  illegitimate.  Most  of  the  illegitimate  children  were  colored. 
The  mothers  of  one- third  of  the  illegitimate  mental  defectives  were 
also  feeble-minded. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  mentally  defective  children  living  in 
their  parental  homes  belonged  in  families  whose  incomes  were  inade- 
quate, and  a  considerable  number  were  living  under  conditions  of 
extreme  poverty,  only  a  few  of  the  families  were  known  to  have 
received  charitable  assistance.  This  is  significant  rather  of  the 
absence  of  available  sources  of  rehef  than  of  the  lack  of  need  for  aid. 

The  county  almshouse  is  the  only  institution  which  can  be  used  as 
a  refuge  by  those  who  can  not  provide  themselves  with  subsistence 
even  under  the  most  simple  conditions.  The  almshouse  is  not 
adapted  to  the  proper  care  of  these  cases  and  has  not  the  legal  control 
necessary  to  insure  proper  protection. 
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CASES  HEBDIHG  CAfiB. 

This  and  other  similar  studies  have  shown  that  the  mentally 
defective  individual  is  often  a  social  misfit  ''incapable  of  competing 
on  equal  terms  with  his  normal  fellows,  or  managing  himself  or  his 
affairs  with  ordinary  prudence."  * 

It  is  readily  conceivable  that  an  adult  whose  mind  has  not  developed 
beyond  that  of  a  child  is  likely  to  come  into  conflict  with  social  customs 
adapted  to  persons  whose  mental  development  is  normal.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  children  whose  physical  development  far  ex- 
ceeds their  mental  growth  may  need  different  care  and  guidance 
from  that  required  by  normal  children.  The  problem  of  the  care  of 
the  mentally  defective  child  becomes  more  complex  the  nearer  he 
approaches  adolescence.  Even  children  who  are  mentally  normal 
are  in  special  need  of  watchful  guardianship  at  this  time  of  life.  The 
burden  on  the  family  imposed  by  the  care  of  a  mentally  defective 
child  is  necessarily  greater  and  more  prolonged  than  in  the  case  of  a 
child  of  normal  mentality. 

Home  conditions  are  a  fundamental  consideration  in  determining 
need  of  care.  The  type  of  home,  the  economic  status  of  the  family, 
and  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  give  proper  care  and  supervision  are 
factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  this  study  a 
number  of  cases  were  found  in  which  conditions  were  such  as  to 
require  institutional  care  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  other 
instances  the  situation  required  constructive  work  whereby  unfav- 
orable conditions  would  be  removed  or  the  family  burden  so  lightened 
that  the  child  coidd  be  given  proper  care  in  his  own  home.  In  many 
cases  the  parents  were  unWilling  that  their  defective  child  be  put  in 
an  institution,  but  they  would  have  welcomed  assistance  in  meeting 
the  child's  needs  in  the  home. 

The  grade  of  mentality,  physical  condition,  need  of  training,  and 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  mentally  defective  individual  must  be 
considered  in  deciding  what  provision  should  be  made  for  his  care. 
Special  schooling  and  special  industrial  training  are  needed  for  all 
except  the  lowest  grade  of  mentaUy  defective  children. 

Mentally  defective  children  lack  judgment  and  self-control  and 
are  easily  led  into  wrongdoing.  Many  of  them  exhibit  at  an  early 
age  traits  of  character  with  a  potential  trend  in  the  direction  of 
conflict  with  the  customs  of  society.  A  psychiatric  examination 
often  reveals  such  traits  of  personality,  and  the  decision  as  to  whether 

a  given  person  requires  institutional  care  is  often  dependent  upon 

» -      -I  ■  —^^•^       ' '   "-^^^^      — — .-— ^p— ^^.^^^^-^^^— ^^»»— ^^^— ^^— — ^— ^ 

>  Inflihided  In  the  deflnltian  of  the  tenn  "feebleminded''  adopted  by  the  Ameilcaa  Aoodatkn  far  the 
Btady  of  the  Feeble-minded.   Journal  of  Psycho-Asthenlcs*  liarch  and  June,  1911,  p.  134.    (See  alao 

1908.) 
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the  results  of  such  examinations.^  It  is  apparent  that  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  such  cases  is  a  medico-legal  one,  analogous  to  that 
involved  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  For  no  other  class  of  the  mentally 
defective  is  the  need  for  care  and  protection  so  urgent  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  welfare  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  offenders 
against  the  accepted  standards  of  so.cial  conduct. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  of  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  public  care  and  supervision  how  many  cases  will  require 
the  various  types  of  provision.  The  characteristics  of  each  mentally 
defective  child  and  the  ability  of  the  family  to  give  proper  care  and 
training  under  favorable  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account. 

KIND  OF  PROVISION  NEEDED. 

Although  the  second  State  to  adopt  State  care  of  the  insane, 
Delaware  has  not  yet  provided  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives, 
with  the  exception  of  appropriating  a  small  sum  yearly  for  the  main- 
tenance of  14  Delaware  children  in  a  Pennsylvania  institution.  In 
1917  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.^  Under  this 
act  a  commission  of  nine  members  was  appointed  by  the  governor, 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  county  and  three  at  large. 
The  commission  was  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward 
establishing  an  institution,  employing  a  superintendent,  and  making 
rules  regulating  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  persons. 

With  a  field  practically  untouched,  Delaware  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  care  of  mental 
defectives,  taking  into  consideration  condj^tions  existing  in  the  State, 
and  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  experience  of  other  States  in 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  problem.  The  State  covers  an 
area  of  only  1,965  square  miles,  and  therefore  lends  itself  readily  to 
a  centralized  system  of  care.  However,  the  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  lai^ely  rural  conditions  which  prevail  outside  of  Wilmington. 
Except  for  the  extreme  northern  section  the  popiQation  is  scattered, 
means  of  communication  are  poor,  and  strongly  individualistic  ten- 
dencies prevail.  Organizations  for  constructive  relief  work  with 
families,  and  for  dealing  with  problems  of  child  welfare,  do  not  exist 
in  the  central  and  southern  sections,  except  as  two  or  three  child- 
caring  societies,  with  headquarters  in  New  Castle  County,  work  into 
this  region  to  some  extent.  The  schools  outside  the  one  large  city 
have  no  specialized  work  for  subnormal  children. 

The  primary  feature  of  State  care  is  the  development  of  an  institu- 
tion adapted  to  the  treatment  of  mental  defectives  of  various  grades. 

>  Troadway,  Dr.  Walter  L.:  "Some  obsarvationa  on  the  paraonallty  ol  feablMiiliided  ehlldno  ia  Um 
geoeral  population/'  In  PubUo  Health  Reporto,  voL  83,  No.  ao  (May  17, 1018),  p.  760. 
I  Acts  of  1917,  eh.  172. 
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For  those  mental  defectives  who  can  not  be  given  proper  care  and 
protection  in  the  commnnity,  and  for  those  who  are  a  menace  to 
society  becanse  of  delinquent  tendencies,  institutional  care  is  essen- 
tial. An  institution  does  not  whoDy  meet  the  problem  imless  it  is 
the  focus  for  various  activities  concerned  with  the  m^itally  defective. 
The  modern  type  of  institution  includes  a  custodial  department  for 
the  low^^rade  cases  demanding  constant  care  and  attention^  a  school 
department  for  the  development  of  the  capacities  of  the  mentally 
defective  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  an  industrial  department  for 
training  the  patients  in  productive  activities  and  for  directing  them  in 
work  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  a  farm  or 
farm  colony.  Agricultmre  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  higher  grade  mental  defectives,  providing  an  opportunity  for  the 
fullest  measure  of  self-support  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  of  an  institution  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  inmates 
raise  their  own  stock  and  farm  and  garden  produce  under  competent 
direction. 

Many  mental  defectives  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  provide  institu- 
tional care  and  training  may  be  helped  to  become  capable  of  work 
outside  the  institution  under  supervision  similar  to  that  used  in 
parole  systems.  Since  agricultxn^  is  the  principal  industry  in 
central  and  southern  Delaware,  the  possibilities  of  training  for  farm 
work  under  supervision  are  particularly  promising.  The  investiga- 
tion in  Sussex  County  brings  out  the  great  need  that  exists  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  mentally  defective  boys  and  girls  who 
are  in  so  great  a  proportion  of  cases  living  under  conditions  of  economio 
stress. 

A  system  of  extension  work  may  be  planned  to  include  a  series  of 
clinics  for  mental  examination  throughout  the  State  held  by  the 
institution  psychiatrist  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies,  and  an 
out-patient  department  through  which  certain  types  of  mental  defec- 
tives may  be  given  proper  care  and  training  in  their  own  communities. 
Determination  of  mentality  is  essential  to  classification  of  children  in 
school,  and  to  proper  treatment  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 
Through  supervision  in  the  community  the  expense  of  institutional 
care  to  the  State  can  be  reduced  and  greater  justice  done  to  defective 
individuals  and  their  families. 

In  considering  the  practicability  of  giving  certain  mental  defectives 
adequate  supervision  in  the  community,  the  need  for  special  legal 
protection  for  these  socially  incompetent  persons  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  All  the  States  have  recognized  the  fact  that  children  can 
not  be  held  responsible  for  wrongdoing  to  the  same  d^ree  as  adults, 
and  that  the  law  must  give  children  special  safeguards.  Feeble- 
minded persons  of  any  age  have  the  mentality  of  children,  and  are 
in  as  great  need  of  protection.    With  few  exceptions  the  States  have 
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fibced  the  age  below  which  the  consent  of  a  girl  to  an  immoral  act  k 
not  recognized,  and  the  man  is  therefore  subject  to  a  very  heavy 
penalty.  In  the  majority  of  the  States,  this  age  is  16  or  18;  in  one 
State,  it  is  21.  Some  of  the  States  have  set  down  the  analogous 
legal  principle  that  an  insane  or  feeble-minded  woman  of  any  age 
is  to  be  classed  with  children  in  this  regard.  ^  A  provision  somewhat 
similar  in  intent  is  that  prohibiting  marriage  with  an  insane,  idioticy 
or  feeble-minded  person.  *  The  greater  number  of  the  States  have 
such  a  clause  in  their  statutes,  though  many,  among  them  Delaware/ 
by  the  terminology  used,  probably  include  only  the  lowest  grade 
feeble-minded.  These  laws  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safeguarding  the  feeble-minded  themselves, 
but  also  from  eugenic  considerations.  Supervision  of  mental  de- 
fectives in  the  conmiunity  can  be  effective  only  if  l^al  means  can 
be  devised  of  preventing  the  increase  of  defective  stock. 

The  training  pf  mentally  defective  children  who  remain  in  the 
community  can  best  be  given  through  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  or  in  special  schools  where  the  instruction  is  adapted  to  their 
needs.  In  the  rural  sections  the  problem  of  providing  such  training 
is  a  difficult  one.  In  the  consolidated  schools,  which  are  beginning 
to  be  established  in  the  State,  and  in  towns  of  any  size,  special  classes  ■ 
would  be  entirely  feasible.  In  connection  with  the  possibilities  of 
training  and  supervision  for  the  mentally  defective,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  Delaware  in  connection  with 
the  education  and  supervision  of  the  blind. 

With  a  comprehensive  program  combining  mental  examinations, 
special  classes,  and  supervision  in  the  community,  with  institutional 
care  and  training,  the  early  recognition  of  mental  defect  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  individual  cases  will  be  possible.  By  this  means 
the  needs  of  all  types  of  mental  defectives  m,ay  be  met  with  justice 
to  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the  interests  of  society  safe- 
guarded. 

1  See  for  eacample  Laws  of  Indiana— Burns,  Annotated  Statutes,  1914,  sec.  2250;  Haasachosetts  RevlMd 
Laws,  1902,  ch.  212,  sec.  5,  as  amended  by  1913,  ch.  460,  sec.  3;  Connecticut,  General  Statutes,  Reirision  of 
1002,  sees. 1354-1356. 

s  A  Summary  of  the  Laws  of  the  Several  States  Ooreming  I.— Marriage  and  Dtroroe  of  the  Feeble- 
minded,  the  Epileptic  and  the  Insane.   Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Washington  No.  82,  May,  1914. 

•  R.  C.  1915,  sec.  2992. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  results  of  this  study. 
Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  have  been  furnished  by  the  Public  Health 
Service;  sections  10  to  17,  inclusive,  are  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
social  study. 

1.  A  study  of  social  and  moral  reactions  is  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine mental  defect,  but  should  always  be  supplemented  by  a  medico- 
psychological  examination. 

2.  The  percentage  of  mental  defectives  in  the  white  school  popu- 
lation of  the  rural  county  studied,  which  is  practically  untouched  by 
foreign  immigration,  parallels  that  observed  in  a  similar  group  in  a 
rural  county  receiving  a  heavy  foreign  immigration. 

3.  In  this  county  the  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness  among  white 
males  in  both  the  school  and  general  populations  from  5  to  20  years, 
inclusive,  is  greater  than  that  among  white  females.  This  corrobo- 
rates previous  observations  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  iu  regard  to  school  populations. 

4.  The  percentage  of  mental  defect  among  colored  school  children 
in  this  county  is  greater  than  that  observed  among  white  school 
children. 

5.  The  practice  of  placing  out  dependent  children  in  communities 
tends  to  iucrease  the  percentage  of  mental  defectives  in  the  school 
population,  unless  regulations  are  in  force  preventing  the  bringing 
into  the  State  of  defective  children  from  other  States. 

6.  Almshouses  are  not  suitable  places  for  the  care  of  mentally 
defective  persons. 

7.  In  Sussex  County  the  percentage  of  feeble-minded  among 
white  school  children  was  practically  the  same  as  in  the  white  general 
population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  inclusive. 

8.  In  Sussex  Coimty  the  percentage  of  feeble-minded  in  the  white 
general  population  of  all  ages  was  at  least  half  that  in  the  white 
school  population.         « 

9.  The  problem  of  the  care  of  mentally  defective  persons  is  neglected 
and  generally  little  imderstood  in  rural  coxmties  in  States  making  no 
provision  for  the  care  of  such  persons. 

10.  The  State  must  make  provision  for  mentally  defective  children 
whose  families  can  not  give  them  the  care  and  protection  necessary, 
and  for  those  who,  by  reason  o£  lack  of  self-control  or  tendencies 
toward  delinquent  conduct,  constitute  a  menace  to  the  community. 

11.  For  many  mentally  defective  persons,  institutional  care  is 

essential. 
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12.  For  certain  classes  of  mental  defectives  institutional  caie  m 
not  necessary,  if  a  system  of  supervision  and  training  in  the  commu- 
nity can  be  provided. 

13.  The  characteristics  of  each  mentally  defective  child  and  ihm 
ability  of  the  family  to  give  proper  care  and  training  under  f avorabb 
conditions  determine  the  kind  of  care  needed. 

14.  The  placing  of  dependent  feeble-minded  children  in  family 
homes  is  most  undesirable,  unless  the  child  and  the  family  are  pro- 
tected by  constant  and  careful  supervision. 

1 5.  The  training  of  mentally  defective  children  must  be  adapted  to 
their  needs  and  possibilities  of  acquirement. 

16.  The  higher  grade  mentally  defective  children  are  capable  of 
doing  simple  routine  work,  and  may  be  trained  to  become  more 
efficient  and  at  least  partially  self-supporting. 

17.  Public  protection  demands  recognition  of  the  relation  be- 
tween defective  mentality  and  pauperism,  degeneracy,  crime,  alco- 
holism, and  other  forms  of  social  ills. 
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'^That  no  boy  or  cirl  shall  have 
less  opportunity  for  educatkxi 
because  of  the  war." 

WOODROW  WILSON 


Boys  and  girls,  be  patriotic  I    Enlist  in  a  school  to-day! 

Stay  in  school  and  train  for  the  future! 

This  is  the  message  which  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Child  Conservation  Section  of 
the  Field  Division  of  the  Coimcil  of  National  Defense  are  sending  to 
the  army  of  children  in  the  United  States. 

INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  indicate  that  an  increasing 
number  of  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  school  for  work.  Although  the 
work  usually  offers  no  training  and  slight  prospects  of  future  employ- 
ment, the  children  are  attracted  by  tl^e  extraordinarily  high  wages. 
The  boys  and  girk  themselves  fail  to  realize  that  the  present  wage 
standards  are  the  result  of  an  abnormal  condition  and  that  after  the 
war  the  untrained  worker  will  have  a  minimum  industrial  value. 
Then  as  never  before  in  its  history,  the  United  States  will  need  trained 
and  intelligent  men  and  women  to  grasp  the  opportunities  of  the 
futm-e. 

In  the  words  of  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction:  ''Double 
will  be  to-morrow  the  task  of  the  pupils  of  to-day;  twice  as  intense, 
therefore,  should  be  their  preparation  for  this  task.  *  *  *  There- 
fore, more  than  in  time  of  peace,  we  should  fight  now  against  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  school  attendance.  *  *  *  We  must^  all  do 
even  the  impossible  in  order  that  the  children  who  will  replace 
to-morrow  the  generation  mowed  down  by  the  war  may  be  perfectly 
well  prepared  for  the  duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
elders." 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  now  the  reckless  squandering  of  our  most 
precious  possession — ^the  children  of  oiu*  country.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant, then,  that  the  exodus  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  high  and 
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elementary  SGhoola  be  checked  if  the  United  States  is  to  meet  the 
obligations  it  is  now  assuming. 

The  administration  in  Washington  that  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  has  expressed  the  opinion  time  and  again  that  there 
should  be  no  falling  off  in  school  attendance  because  of  the  war. 
President  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  says : 
'  'That,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit,  there  should  be  no  falling 
off  in  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  coUeges,  is 
a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength 
in  war  and  our  national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  orer.'^ 
He  then  urges  that  the  people  support  generously  their  schools  of  all 
grades  and  adapt  them  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions  ' '  to 
the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education 
because  of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can 
only  be  through  the  right  education  of  all  its  people/' 

Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels  point  out  that  "so  far  as  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  more  important  that  the 
schools  can  do  than  to  keep  going  at  full  capacity/'  Secretary  Wilson 
says:  "The  children  are  our  last  reserves.  There  may  come  a  time,  if 
the  war  is  long  continued,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  lower  the 
standards  that  govern  the  employment  of  young  children  in  industry. 
That  time,  however,  is  not  yet  here.  Until  it  arrives — ^and  may  it 
never  do  sol — the  place  of  children  is  in  school.  There  they  will 
receive  the  equipment  that  they  must  have  in  order  to  do  well  the 
work'  of  reconstruction  that  will  be  their  task  after  the  great  war  is 
over.  If  we  are  not  to  go  down  to  defeat  in  the  battles  of  peace,  we 
must  have  an  army  of  reserves  who  are  strong  in  body,  well  trained 
in  hand  and  mind.  It  is  the  children  who  are  in  school  to-day  who 
will  see  to  it  that  their  fathers  and  brothers  who  have  fought  and 
died  in  this  war  have  not  fought  and  died  in  vain.  We  must  keep  them 
in  school  and  see  that  they  get  there  the  equipment  they  need  for  the 
work  that  is  before  them.'' 

P.  P.  Qaxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  says: 

"There  are  before  us  now  as  a  people  just  two  tasks:  To  win  the 
war  for  freedom  and  democracy  and,  let  us  hope,  for  a  righteous  and 
permanent  peace;  and  to  fit  ourselves  and  our  children  for  life  and 
citizenship  in  the  new  era  which  the  war  is  bringing  in.  Both  these 
tasks  must  be  accomplished  thoroughly  and  well,  at  whatever  cost  of 
money  and  effort  and  whatever  sacrifice  of  ea^  and  comfort  may  be 
necessary. 

"When  the  war  is  over  the  call  for  men  and  women  trained  to  help 
rebuilding  the  world  will  be  insistent.  To  that  end  our  schools  must 
be  kept  going  and  our  children  must  ber  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of 


the  opportunities  they  offer.  The  men  and  women  behind  the  Kncs 
cau  find  few  opportunities  for  patriotic  service  tiiat  are  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  making  possible  the  best  and  fullest  edncatioa 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  'carry  on'  in  the  future/' 

For  these  reasons  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Child  Conservation  Section  of  the  C6iinc3 
of  National  Defense  are  asking  the  local  child  welfare  committees  to 
aid  in  keeping  the  school  attendance  up  to  standard  and  to  urge  the 
enforcement  of  the  child  labor  and  school  attendance  lawB  throi^b- 
out  the  country.  The  standards  which  we  set  up  in  peace  tunes 
should  be  even  more  closely  adhered  to  in  times  of  war  if  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  are  to  be  protected. 

CHILD  LABOR  NOT  NEEDED  IN  ESSENTLkL  WAS  INDUSnOBS. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  exemptions  from  school 
attendance  have  already  been  made  and  because  of  the  war,  with  the 
demand  for  labor  and  the  high  cost  of  Uving,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  lower  standards.  But  is  does  not  yet  appear  that  children  are 
needed  in  industry,  even  to  secure  the  maximum  output  of  war  neces- 
sities. On  July  12,  1918,  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  ruled  that,  through  provisions 
contained  in  all  contracts  made  by  the  Government,  no  child  under  14 
years  of  age  should  be  employed  on  war  work  and  that  no  child 
between  14  and  16  should  be  employed  on  war  work  for  more  than 
B  hours  a  day,  or  more  than  6  days  a  week,  or  before  6  a.  m,  or  after 
7  p.  m.  In  the  opinion  of  the  departments  immediately  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  child  labor  does  not  promote  the  sustained 
eSlciency  in  production  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Army  and 
Navy  supplied. 

This  action  means  that  the  Government  will  not  aid  in  placing  even 
in  essential  war  industries  children  who  ought  to  be  in  schooL 

The  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  at  the  third  national 
conference  firmly  determined  to  safeguard  the  educational  standards 
of  the  United  States  despite  the  temptation  to  throw  the  splendid 
boy  power  of  the  nation  into  industry  without  thought  of  future  con- 
sequences. The  Boys'  Working  Keserve  refuses  to  give  Federal  recog- 
nition to  boys  employed  on  farms  or  in  industry  who  are  under  16 
years  of  age.  It  maintains  that  children  imder  16  should  be  kept  in 
school  by  all  the  pressure  that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  on  the  ground 
that  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  educational 
training  of  its  youth. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  will  provide 
junior  counselor  in  the  local  branches  of  the  United  States  Employ- 


ment  Service  wbose  first  duty  will  be  to  make  an  effort  to  retnm  to 
school  boys  under  16  who  apply  for  positions.  If  argument  fails  and 
the  boy  insists  on  going  to  work,  the  counsdor  will  urge  that  he 
take  only  a  position  that  is  well  suited  to  his  future  develop- 
ment. Hie  counselor  wiU  also  arrange,  if  possible^  for  the  boy  to 
take  up  a  continuation  course  of  study  suited  to  the  applicant's 
capabilities. 

The  Director  General  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
which  is  mobilicing  the  labor  power  of  the  country,  has  sent  the 
following  order  to  the  Federal  directors  of  all  the  branch  offioee  of  the 
United  States: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  is  to  discourage  aU  children 
under  16  yeaa  of  age  from  leaving  school  to  enter  iDdnetry.    < 

In  the  placement  of  any  child  this  service  will  conform  to  the  Fedenl  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children.  In  States  where  the  age  and  hour  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  State  laws  are  higher  than  Federal  standards  the  policy  will  be  to 
conform  to  tlie  reqidrementi  of  the  State  law. 

In  jAmdng  children  in  industry  every  effort  must  be  made  to  place  them  in  suitable 
positions  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  they  wiU  work. 

(fiigned)  N.  A.  Smyth, 

AstistarU  Director  Oeneral,  U,  S,  Employment  Service, 

CHILD  LABOR  IS  NOT  NEEDED  TO  KEEP  THE  NONESSENTIAL 

INDUSTBIES  GOING. 

ShM  we  allow  the  children  to  be  sacrificed  to  keep  the  nonessential 
industries  going)  The  Government  makes  no  concession  to  non« 
essential  industries.  It  gives  the  first  claim  on  all  raw  material,  on 
fuel,  and  on  labor  to  those  industries  that  are  necessary  to  carrying 
on  the  war. 

The  Qovemment  can  not  afford  to  use  men  in  the  making  of  non- 
essentials, for  men  are  needed  for  the  successful  conduct  of  war;  and 
it  can  not  afford  to  use  children,  for  children  are  needed  in  the  future 
to  turn  to  account  the  victory  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

As  a  great  EngUsh  labor  leader  has  said:  ''To  those  who  say  that 
an  abmidant  supply  of  cheap  juvenile  labor  is  necessary  to  industry, 
we  answer,  'Hands  off  the  children.  They  are  the  nation  of  the 
future.' " 

IS  CHILD  LABOR  NEEDED  FOB  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FAMILYr 

There  are  some  persons  who  think  that  child  labor  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  child  or  his  fanuly.  But  the  earnings  of  a  child 
who  goes  to  work  are  in  the  long  run  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain. 

Premature  work  means  a  sacrifice  of  education,  of  health,  and,  as 
a  result,  of  future  earning  capacity.  No  community  can  afford  to 
rely  upon  its  children  to  support  widowed  mothers  or  the  invalid  or 


the  unemployed  fathers.  Not  as  a  charity  but  in  justice  to  the  diiild 
and  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation,  tiie  community  and  not  the 
children  should  assume  this  responsibility.  Until  the  problems  of 
poverty  are  adequately  met  by  higher  wages,  by  widows'  penaionSy  or 
by  other  public  provision,  individual  cases  of  special  need  will  have 
to  be  cared  for  locally. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

England  allowed  her  child  labor  and  school  attendance  laws  to 
break  down  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  children  were  ex- 
cused from  school  in  large  numbers  to  work  on  farms,  in  mills,  and 

factories. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  president  of  the  British  board  of  education, 
in  speaking  of  the  situation  in  England,  says:  ''At  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  when  first  the  shortage  of  labor  became  apparent,  a  raid  was 
made  upon  the  schools,  a  great  raid,  a  successful  raid,  a  raid  started 
by  a  large  body  of  unr^ecting  opinion.  Hie  result  of  that  raid  upon 
the  schools  has  been  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this 
country  have  been  prematurely  withdrawn  from  school,  and  have 
suffered  an  irreparable  damage,  a  damage  which  it  will  be  quite  im- 
possible for  us  hereafter  to  adequately  repair." 

The  long  hours  and  unsuitable  conditions  began  to  cripple'  the 
health  of  the  children.  The  habit  of  shifting  from  one  job  to  another, 
which  is  always  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  child  worker,  greatly 
iQcreased  as  a  result  of  war  conditions.  The  abundance  of  work  and 
the  abnormally  high  wages  offered  gave  boys  and  girls  a  feeling  of 
independence  of  restraint  and  induced  habits  of  mischievous  ex- 
travagance. 

The  chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education  of  Great  Britain 
in  his  annual  report  makes  the  following  statement: 

'^The  increase  in  the  employment  of  children  has  demonstrated 
beyond  all  question  of  doubt  that  many  boys  and  girls  are  being 
spoiled  physically,  mentally,  and  morally — 

''  (a)  By  their  too  early  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  employed; 

'^(J>)  By  lack  of  guidance  in  the  choice  of  occupations  suited  to 
their  physical  and  mental  capacity;  and 

''(e)  By  inadequate  opportunities  to  secure  skilled  taraioing;  and 
by  insufficient  saf  eguardhig  and  husbanding  of  their  physical  powers 
and  resources. 

''However  slight  or  temporary  may  appear  to  be  the  direct  physical 
injury  arising  from  such  employment  at  the  present  moment,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  State  is  incurring  a  grave 
responsibility  if  it  permits  widespread  employment  of  young  people 
without  adequate  safeguards." 


Oar  allies  soon  realized  that  children  who  leave  school  early  to 
enter  employment  are  "as  assuredly  maimed  for  all  time"  as  the  men 
who  return  wounded  from  the  trenches;  that  the  work  they  con- 
tribute in  the  fields  and  factories  can  not  compare  in  importance  with 
the  education  of  the  children.  Steps  have  been  taken  in  France  and 
England  not  only  to  restore  the  restrictions  in  force  before  the  war, 
but  to  raise  the  standards  for  the  protection  of  the  working  child. 

In  August,  1918,  the  English  Parliament  passed  the  new  education 
bill  known  as  the  Fisher  biQ.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  introducing  this  bill, 
said:  '^Economy  is  in  the  air.  We  are  told  to  economize  in  our 
expenditures  and  foodstuffs.  I  suggest  that  we  should  economize  in 
the  human  capital  of  the  country — our  most  precious  possession, 
which  we  have  too  long  neglected.''  He  later  says:  ''We  do  not 
want  to  waste  a  single  child.  We  desire  that  every  child  in  the  coun- 
try should  receive  the  form  of  education  most  adapted  to  fashion  its 
qualities  to  the  highest  use." 

The  new  English  law  requires  that  no  child  shall  be  exempted  from 
school  under  14  years  of  age,  or  before  the  end  of  the  school  term  in 
which  he  becomes  14.  The  local  educational  authorities  are  given 
power,  on  the  report  of  the  school  medical  oSacer,  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  a  child  in  an  occupation  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
child's  physical  development.  Ihe  law  further  provides  that  all 
employed  children  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  shall  attend  school 
320  hours  per  year.  For  the  first  seven  years  after  the  law  takes 
effect  the  compulsion  is  to  apply  to  working  children  between  14  and 
16  to  attend  contintiation  schools  on  the  employers'  time.  After 
that  peiiod  of  time  children  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  will 
automatically  comer  under  the  act.  This  provision  of  the  law  will 
insure  that  the  influence  of  the  school  wiU  remain  in  the  child's  life 
during  four  critical  years  of  adolescence,  and  that  dtuing  those  four 
years  he  will  be  under  constant  medical  supervision.  Tlie  law  pro- 
tects not  only  the  city  child,  but  also  the  rural  child,  who  in  this 
country  has  never  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  child  labor  laws. 
Although  this  law  does  not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  war,  it  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  advance  which  could  have  been  made  at  a  single 
step. 

In  France  the  schools  are  being  kept  up  under  the  very  fire  of 
guns.  M.  Forsaut,  the  inspector  of  schools  in  France,  when  advised 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  open  schools  in  cities  under  bombardment,  said: 
"So  long  as  there  are  pupils,  even  if  no  more  than  a  hundred,  there 
ought  to  be  schools,  not  only  to  enable  the  children  to  continue  their 
studies,  but  to  protect  them  against  the  dangers  of  the  streets. "  The 
"schools  of  war,"  as  they  are  called,  were  opened  even  within  1,200 
meters  from  the  enemy  lines  in  order  that  the  children  of  France 
might  not  be  deprived  of  their  education.    The  sessions  are  held  in 


champagne  oellara  and  dugouts  which  offer  ahnost  absolute  aecoiitj. 
Ventilation  is  made  possible  by  means  of  holes  bored  at  interrab  in 
the  ceilings  and  communicatii^  with  the  outer  air;  kerosene  lamps 
furnish  the  necessary  light.  A  recreation  and  gymnasium  room  is 
provided.  The  teachers  attempt  to  decorate  the  rooms  as  best  tJiey 
can  with  pictures  and  fl^s.  Often  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  Uve  in 
the  cellars  as  do  aUo  the  children,  so  near  are  the  enemy  lines  and  so 
frequent  the  bombardment.  '  Within  s  few  months  16  suoh  schools 
were  opened  near  the  fighting  line,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,000  chil- 
dren. In  these  strange  schools  the  children,  who  come  sometimes 
from  a  considerable  distance  without  thought  of  the  danger,  sing  and 
recite  their  lessons  under  the  constant  threat  of  the  enemy  gans. 

France  has  been  espeoially  concerned  about  the  training  of  her 
rising  generation.  A  vocational  education  bill  is  now  pending  which 
not  only  insures  to  all  pupils  some  sort  of  preparation  for  their  future 
work,  but  requires  of  all  children  who  are  past  the  age  at  which  fall- 
time  attendance  is  compulsory  part-time  attendance  at  a  continuation 
school. 

The  English  and  French  have  set  us  the  example  of  unusual  efforts 
in  behalf  of  education.  The  new  standards  which  hare  been  set  by 
the  English  and  are  being  set  by  the  French  should  enable  us  to  attack 
the  problem  of  child  labor  and  education  with  a  new  inspiration.  It 
is  surely  possible  in  this  country  to  do  as  much  or  more  than  has  been 
done  in  France  and  England  where  the  pressure  of  wu*  is  greatest. 

The  Back-to-Schoo]  Drive  carried  on  by  11,000,000  women  in  the 
United  States  should  undoubtedly  help  toward  better  enforcement  of 
the  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  throu^out  the  coun- 
try; it  should  give  wide  publicity  to  the  requirements  of  these  laws 
and  point  out  wherein  the  weaknesses  Ue;  it  may  be  expected  to  lead 
to  better  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  school  child  and  the  working 
ohUd. 
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Suggestions  to  Local  Committees 

FOR  THE 

Back-to-School  Drive 


In  the  Back-to-School  Drive  the  Child  Welfare  Committees  are  asked  first 
of  all  to  make  an  effort  to  return  to  school  those  girls  an^l  boys  who  left  school 
in  June  and  who  failed  to  return  after  vacation.  Many  of  these  children  took 
out  employment  certificates  or  vacation  permits  intending  to  work  only  through 
the  summer  and  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall,  but  the  high  wages  have  been  an 
inducement  for  them  to  remain  at  work.  These  children  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment might  be*  persuaded  to  continue  their  education.  This  leaflet  gives  con- 
crete suggestions  concerning  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Back-to-School  Drive. 
Other  leaflets  will  describe  constructive  measures  that  may  be  developed  to 
safeguard  children.  / 

Plan  of  Organization 

A.  Each  State  Chairman  should  appoint  a  sub-chairman  on  School  Welfare 
who  will  appoint  her  county  chairmen  at  once. 

Chairmen  should  be  careful,  in  inviting  persons  to  join  the  School  Welfare 
Committees,  that  all  the  members  are: 

1.  Acquainted  with  school  problems; 

2.  Sufficiently  tactful  to  make  themselves  welcome  in  the  homes  where  they 

introduce  themselves,  and  sufficiently  persevering  to  get  the  informa- 
tion which  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  local  school  author- 
ities and  labor  authorities. 

B.  Each  County  Chairman  on  School  Welfare  should  proceed  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  see  the  County  School  Superintendent  and  ask  him : 

1.  To  furnish  her  a  list  of  the  schools  in  her  county; 

2.  To  ask  each  i)rincipal  in  the  county  to  request  the  teachers  of  his  school 

to  prepare  lists  of  the  names  of  the  children  who  have  failed  to  return 
to  school  after  the  vacation. 

C.  The  County  Chairman  should  notify  the  chairman  in  each  of  her  units  of 
organization  to  form  as  many  local  committees  as  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
committee  of  five  for  each  school  in  the  community. 

D.  When  the  committees  are  formed,  each  School  Welfare  Committee  should 
proceed  to  get  from  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  it  has  been  assigned, 
the  names  of  the  children  who  did  not  return  after  the  vacation. 

E.  The  members  of  each  committee  should  then  visit  every  absentee  child. 

Record  Cards 

Each  visitor  should  take  with  her  a  card  on  which  to  record  the  facts  that  will 
explain  the  reason  why  the  child  is  not  at  school.  Cards  similar  to  that  repro- 
duced below  will  be  furnished  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  The  details  of  distribution  will  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  State  organization.  Each  local  School  Welfare  Chairman  should  secure 
information  as  to  the  method  used  in  her  State  from  her  State  Chairman. 

(3) 


SPECIMEN  CARD 


School  - -Grade Date- 

Xame  of  child - Date  of  birth- 
Address Name  of  parent 

Reason  for  not  returning  to  school:- 


Earnings  needed      Dissatisfaction  with  achoal 


High  wages  offered  Indifference  of  parents  Other  reasoa 

Is  child  at  home  or  at  work? 

I  f    employed —  - 

Name  of  firm  Addr 

What  kind  of  work  is  child  doing? 

State  specifically 

Has  child  an  employment  certificate?- 


State  if  he  is   working  on   vacation    pemxit 

Ages  of  other  children  under  16  employed: 

r<esult  of  visit: — 


Will  child  return  to  school?                    Under  what  conditions? 
I'ollow-up  work  done,  with  dates: 


(Further  space  for  remarks  on  reverse  side  of  card.) 

When  the  card  is  filled  out  the  information  on  it  should  show  where  there 
is  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  and  school  attendance  laws.  Most  of 
all,  it  should  enable  each  community  to  see  to  it  that  every  child  gets  the  school- 
ing necessary  to  his  success  in  life.  ^ 

Child  Labor  and  School  Attendance  Laws 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  local  committees  should  be  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  child  labor  and  school  attendance  laws  of  their  State  if 
they  are  to  do  effective  work  and  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  Copies 
of  the  laws  may  be  secured  from  the  State  labor  department  or  the  factory 
inspection  office. 

These  laws  are  the  first  essentials  in  the  protection  of  children  and  evcr}- 
eftort  should  be  made  to  enforce  them. 

Cooperation 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  Back-to -School  Drive  is  a  co- 
operative effort  and  does  not  depend  upon  authority.  The  cooperation  is  between 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Child 
Conservation  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  all  the  State  and 
local  committees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parents  and  children  on  the  other. 
The  interest  and  the  duty  of  all  are  alike.  VVith  tact  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  the  local  committees,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  help  that  can  be  given  in 
aiding  the  usefulness  of  schools  and  in  making  clear  to  parents  and  children 
the  practical  value  of  schooling.  Any  information  which  members  of  the  local 
committee  may  get  concerning  the  children  should  be  turned  over  to  the  school 
authorities  to  aid  t^iem  in  taking  the  proper  action  in  cases  of  violation  of  the 
school  attendance  laws. 

The  question  may  arise  whether  it  is  not  the  place  of  the  school  attendance 
officers  to  visit  the  homes  and  get  the  children  back  to  school.  In  many  com- 
munities the  number  of  school  attendance  officers  is  inadequate  to  do  this  work 
and  any  assistance  which  the  local  committees  may  give  will  supplement  and 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  attendance  department.  The  attendance  oflScer, 
moreover,  is  usually  concerned  with  returning  to  school  only  those  children  of 
school  age  who  are  not  employed.  The  majority  of  the  children  w^ho  will  be 
visited  by  members  of  the  committees  are  those  who  are  not  ordinarily  followed 
up  by  the  attendance  officer.  \  friendly  caller  may  often  be  more  succcs.<;ful 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  these  children  and  persuading  them  to  return  to 
school  than  the  school  attendance  oincer  who  enforces  the  law. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws  of  the  States, 
the  local  committees  should  also  cooperate  with  the  State  factory  inspection  office 
and  refer  to  that  department  any  violations  of  the  child  labor  law  that  may  come 
to  their  attention. 


Home  Visiting 

When  the  visitor  goes  to  the  home  she  will  in  all  probability  have  some  in- 
formation from  the  school  concerning  the  child.  The  visitor  should  introduce 
herself  as  coming  not  only  from  the  State  Council  of  Defense  but  also  as 
comini:  from  the  school.  The  success  of  the  visitor  depends  upon  her  tact  and 
the  friendly  relation  she  is  able  to  establish  with  the  parents.  In  talking  to  the 
parents  about  the  importance  of  keeping  the  children  in  school  at  this  time  and 
the  advantages  of  an  education  the  following  points  may  well  be  brought  out: 

1.  The  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  next  generation  fall  upon  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today.  Consequentlv.  the  nation  is  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  all 
boys  and  girls  remain  in  school  and  get  the  best  possible  training  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  work  they  will  later  be  called  upon  to  do.  President  Wilson,  in 
a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  assures  the  young  people  that  "by 
pursuing  their  courses  (in  school)  with  earnestness  and  diligence  they  also  are 
preparing  themselves  for  valuable  service  to  the  na.tion,"  and  that  "after  the  war 
there  will  be  urgent  need  for  a  high  average  of  intelligence  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  all  the  people." 

Perhaps  nothing  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  which  shows  as  clearly  the 
necessity  for  keeping  our  boys  and  girls  in  school  at  any  cost  as  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  war  regarding  illiteracy  among  our  drafted  men.  There  are 
700,000  men  registered  for  army  service  who  can  not  read  or  write.  In  the 
second  registration  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  will  be  increased  to  2,000,000. 

"They  can  not  sign  their  names. 

"They  can  not  read  their  manuals  of  arms. 

"They  can  not  read  their  orders  posted  on  bulletin  boards. 

"They  can  not  understand  the  signals  or  follow  the  signal  corps  in  time  of 
battle." 

An  uneducated  man  does  not  make  a  good  soldier ;  he  docs  not  make  a  good 
citizen. 

2.  The  present  high  wages  are  temporary  and  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  allowing  any  boy  or  girl  to  leave  school  for  work.  In  most  cases  the  work 
the  child  is  doing  requires  no  preparation  and  little  skill;  it  is  not  educative  and 
the  boy  or  girl  is  not  learning  anything  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  later  life. 
A  steady  job  with  prospects  of  advancement  and  increased  wages  requires  school 
training. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. It  compares  the  wages  of  children  who  left  New  York  City  schools  at  14 
years  of  age  with  those  who  left  at  18  years  of  age. 

Earnings  per  week  of  children  Eacnings  per  week  of  children 

who  leit  school  at  14,  the  end  who  left  school  at  18,  the  end 

of  grammar  school  Age  of  high  school 

$4.00  14                                                            

4.50  IS                                                            

5.00  16                                                            

6.00  17                                                            

7.00  18  $10.00 

8.50  19  10.75 

9.50  20  15.00 

9.50  21  16.00 

11.75  22  20.00 

11.75  23  21.00 

12.00  24  23.00 

12.75  25  31.00 

Total  salary  till  25  years  T  "t:!!   salary  till  25   years 

of  age,  $5,112.50  t.f  age,   $7,337.50 

At  25  years  of  age  the  boy  who  had  remained  in  school  until  18  had  received 
over  $2,000  more  salary  than  the  boy  who  left  at  14,  and  was  then  receiving  over 
;^900  a  year  more. 

This  IS  equivalent  to  an  investment  of  $18,000  at  5  per  cent.  Can  a  boy  increase 
his  capital  as  fast  any  other  way? 

From  this  time  on  the  salary  of  the  better  educated  boy  will  rise  still  more 
rapidly,  while  the  earnings  of  the  boy  who  left  school  at  14  will  increase  but 
little. 

Although  the  wages  paid  now  are  much  higher  than  when  this  study  was 
made,  the  comparison  remains  the  same. 

3.  Premature  employment  often  cripples  health  and  decreases  the  efficiency 
of  the  worker  or  makes  him  entirely  unfitted  for  work  in  later  life.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  employers  throughout  the  country  are  requiring  every  appli- 
cant for  a  job  to  undergo  a  thorough  medical  examination  in  order  that  the 
employer  may  hire  none  but  those  who  measure  up  to  a  high  physical  standard. 


As  a  result  many  adults  are  rejected  on  the  labor  market  because  of  physical 
unfitness.  The  physical  examination  given  throughout  the  country  to  two  and 
one-half  million  men  to  determine  their  fitness  for  service  in  the  army  resulted 
in  the  rejection  of  one-third.  Many  of  these  men  were  rejected  on  account  of 
physical  deficiencies  that  had  their  origin  in  childhood.  Children  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  strain  of  overwork  if  they  are  going  to  be  an  asset  to  the  nation, 
in  peace  or  in  war. 

4.  The  patriotic  duty  of  all  parents  is  to  keep  their  children  in  school  that 
they  may  build  up  strong,  healthy  bodies  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  useful 
and  happy  lives  to  which  they  have  a  right. 

The  Encouragement  of  Special  Training 

Local  School  Welfare  Committees  should  at  once  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  opportunities  for  special  training  open  to  children  in  the  schools.  Often 
parents  take  their  children  out  of  school  because  the  work  the  child  is  doing 
in  school  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  the  work  he  will  do  in  later  life.  In 
many  communities  there  are  vocational,  technical,  industrial,  and  trade  schools 
which  offer  courses  in  printing,  machine  and  electrical  work,  carpentry,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  design,  home  economics,  and  the  like,  but 
parents  often  have  little  information  about  such  schools  and  the  courses  they 
offer.  If  they  knew  about  them  they  might  be  willing  to  send  their  children  to 
school  for  special  training.  There  is  great  need  of  spreading  abroad  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  opportunities  for  training  in  our  public  schools  and  for  increasing 
those   opportunities. 

If  there  are  no  vocational  schools  in  the  community  the  local  committees,  as 
part  of  the  Back-to- School  Drive,  may  be  able  to  interest  the  school  authorities 
in  starting  such  schools.  That  the  Federal  Government  sees  the  need  for  more 
vocational  education  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  The  Government  will  give 
financial  assistance,  dollar  for  dollar,  to  any  State  that  will  provide  approved  in- 
struction in  subjects  related  to  agriculture,  trade,  industry,  and  home  economics. 

Scholarships 

The  visitors  may  come  across  children  who  can  not  return  to  school  because 
their  earnings  are  needed  at  home. 

Scholarship  funds  to  keep  needy  children  in  school  after  the  legal  age  for 
working  is  rieached  have  been  established  in  an  increasing  number  of  cities  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  community.  The  purpose  of  the  scholarship  is 
to  keep  children  out  of  industry  and  give  them  at  least  two  years  of  additional 
training  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age  in  order  that  they  may  become  more 
useful  citizens.  We  have  long  favored  the  giving  of  scholarships  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  young  men  and  women  who  could  not  continue  their  educa- 
tion without  such  assistance.  Scholarships  in  elementary  and  high  schools  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  perhaps  a  greater  addition  to  national  power. 

A  special  leaflet  on  "Scholarships  for  Children"  suggesting  how  such  work 
may  be  conducted  is  being  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  committees  who  are 
interested  in  starting  this  work  in  their  communities. 

How  THE  Red  Cross  Will  Help  Keep  Children  in  School 

Many  children  have  left  school  for  work  and  more  will  be  leaving  because 
their  older  brothers  have  enlisted  in  the  service  or  have  been  draftwl.  As  a 
war  emergency  the  Home  Service  Sections  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are 
keeping  such  children  in  school  by  giving  adequate  financial  assistance  to  the 
families. 

In  the  American  Red  Cross  Manual  of  Home  Service  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing children  in  school  is  emphasized.  It  further  states:  "Children  who  have 
been  removed  from  school  and  put  to  work  to  meet  a  shrinkage  in  the  family 
income  are  being  returned  to  school  promptly  as  soon  as  Home  Service  is  called 
in.  There  is  danger  that  other  children  may  be  kept  out  of  school  even  after  the 
Government's  family  allowance  makes  their  return  easy,  unless  attention  is 
given  to  insuring  this  return.  The  right  adjustment  might  be  made  in  every 
case  by  seeking  information  from  those  schools  in  which  instances  of  withdrawal 
are  known.  One  Home  Sen^ice  Section  is  making  special  provision  to  keep 
children  between  14  and  16  in  classes  where  they  will  receive  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  earning  their  living  later.  Another  is  taking  children  out  of  'blind 
alley'  occupations  and  providing  special  aid  to  give  them  training  for  better 
work." 


The  Children's  Bureau  has  been  authorized  to  state  that  the  Home  'Service 
Sections  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  the  local  School  Welfare  Committees  refer 
to  them  children  who  should  be  in  school  but  who  are  working  because  some 
member  of  the  family  has  gone  to  war. 

Checking  Up  with  the  School  Census 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  local  committees  to  check  the  school  census  wit^ 
the  school  enrollment  to  find  out  whether  all  children  of  school  age  are  in 
school.     Those  children  who  are  not  attending  school   should  be  followed  up 
and  returned  to  school. 

Another  method  of  checking  with  the  school  census  is  that  used  in  one  city 
last  year.  A  list  was  made  of  all  children  who  had  been  reported  in  the  school 
census  as  being  employed,  and  the  names  of  the  employers  for  whom  they  were 
working  were  also  recorded.  This  list  was  checked  up  in  the  office  that  issues 
employment  certificates  to  see  whether  all  the  children  were  legally  employed. 
It  was  found  that  over  500  children  were  not  in  school  and  had  no  employment 
certificates.  This  list  was  given  to  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Con- 
sumers* League  for  further  investigation.  Out  of  395  children  followed  up 
in  the  places  pf  their  employment,  343  were  working  in  violation  of  the  child 
labor  law.  This  was  a  far-reaching  educational  campaign  and  has  resulted  in 
the  better  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws  during  the  past  year.  In  this 
same  city  a  scholarship  fund  was  established  last  year  to  aid  m  keeping  children 
in  school. 

Directions  for  Filling  Out  Record  Cards* 

Care  should  be  taken  to  fill  out  every  space  on  the  card  which  requires  an 
answer.  The  name  of  the  school,  the  grade,  the  name  and  address  of  the  child 
may  be  filled  out  at  the  school.  Before  calling  on  the  parent  the  visitor  should 
have  clearly  in  mind  the  additional  information  she  wishes  to  get  in  the  child's 
home.  If  possible,  she  should  wait  to  fill  out  the  card  until  after  she  has  left 
the  home. 

Reason  for  not  returning  to  school. 

In  recording  the  reason  for  the  child's  not  returning  to  school  one  of  the 
reasons  indicated  on  the  card  should  be  checked;  or,  if  he  left  for  some  reason 
not  specified,  name  it  in  the  space  above  the  words  ''Other  reason." 

If  employed,  name  and  address  of  firm. 

It  will  not  always  be  possible  to  get  from  the  parent  the  address  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  sometimes  not  even  his  name  can  be  learned.  In  reporting  cases  of 
violation  of  the  child  labor  law  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  this  information, 
and  consequently  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  it. 

What  kind  of  work  is  child  doing f 

This  should  be  stated  specifically,  such  as  "Errand  work,"  "Packing,"  "Rivet- 
ing," "Running  a  punch  press,"  etc. 

Has  child  an  employment  certificate  t 

In  some  States  vacation  permits  are  issued  for  summer  work.  In  other  States, 
before  a  child  is  allowed  to  work  even  during  vacation,  he  must  have  the  same 
sort  of  employment  certificate  as  is  issued  to  children  who  intend  to  work  per- 
manently. Indicate  on  which  form  of  certificate  the  child  is  working.  If  he  is 
employed  on  a  vacation  permit  while  the  schools  are  in  session  he  is  working 
in  violation  of  the  law,  as  this  permit  is  good  only  for  vacation  time. 

Ages  of  other  children  under  16  employed. 

If  there  are  other  children  in  the  family  employed  who  are  under  16  years, 
state  their  ages.    A  separate  card  should  be  made  out  for  each  of  these  children. 
Pin  all  of  the  cards  together  for  the  children  in  the  same  family. 
Result  of  visit. 

1.  Will  child  return  to  school? 
Answer  "Yes"  or  "No." 

2.  Under  what  conditions  will  he  re  turn  f 

Indicate  what  adjustment  was  made  in  order  to  return  the  child  to  school. 

Some  children  may  not  be  able  to  return  to  school  unless  a  scholarship  is 
provided.  In  the  case  of  the  child  who  has  a  brother  or  father  in  the  military 
forces,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross  to  give  assistance  in  order  that 
the  child  may  continue  his  schooling.  Sometimes  better  employment  with 
higher  wages  may  be  found  for  an  older  member  of  the  family,  or  the  child  who 

*See  form  given  on  page  4. 


s  : 

is  cl«-ssatisfied  with   school  may  consider  going  to  one   where   he    can  get  or? 
speciaj  training. 

Follow-nft  work  done,  with  dates. 

The  results  of  further  work  tor  the  child  and  of  subsequent  interviews  v± 
parents  maj-  be  written  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card. 

The  record  card  should  be  retained  in  the  community  and  the  information  maik      j 
_       ''ailable  to  the  school  authorities.  1 

Publicity  j 

It  is  important  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  large  numbers  of  pe.Tpfr  i 

if  the  Back-to-School  Drive  is  to  be  successful.     It  is  especially  necessarr  :o  i 

reach  the  parents  of  school  children.     The  following  methods  of  publicity  are  ■ 

suggested :  : 

1.  Meetings  held  in  the  schools  for  the  parents  and  teachers  at  which  tbe 
importance  of  school  attendance  is  discussed.  | 

2.  Talks  given  to  the  children  in  the  schools  impressing  upon  them  that  it  is 
their  patriotic  duty  to  remain  in  school  and  train  for  the  army  of  workers  which 
the  country  will  soon  need. 

3.  Essays  written  by  the  children  on  "Why  boys  and  girls  Should  stay  xb 
school  during  war  time,"  "Training  for  the  future,"  and  similar  topics. 

4.  Talks  given  in  moving  picture  shows  by  tlie  Four-Minute  Men. 

5.  Child  labor  and  school  attendance  laws  discussed  at  club  meetings. 

6.  Articles  in  local  papers.  (These  will  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  l* 
the  Children's  Bureau.) 

7.  Use  of  posters  and  slogans. 

8.  Distribution  of  information  regarding  State  cjiild  labor  law. 
Wide  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  child  labor  and  school  attendance  law> 

A  large  percentage  of  violations  of  our  child  labor  laws  is  due  to  ignorance  oi 
their  provisions.    This  is  true  in  city  and  rural  districts. 

A  campaign  to  inform  the  public,  particularly  employers  of  children,  regarding 
the  main  features  of  these  laws  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  A  leailrt 
tjiving  an  abstract  of  the  State  child  labor  law  in  simple  form  can  be  prinr«J 
locally.  This  should  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  enforcing  the  law  for  cor- 
rection. The  leaflets  may  then  be  distributed  in  factories  and  srores.  A  supp.y 
should  also  be  sent  to  the  schools  and  each  child  leaving  school  should  be  giver 
a  copy. 

9.  An  exhibit  with  the  use  of  statistical  material  and  photographs  r^resent- 
rng  conditions  in  the  vicinity  under  which  children  work.  In  such  an  exhibit 
the  needs  of  the  children  should  be  emphasized  showing  that  better  laws  are 
necessary  for  their  protection,  and  that  more  adequate  training  is  necessary  for 
labor  efficiency. 

Further  Work  for  the  School.  Welfare  Committees 

The  Children's  Bureau  will  furnish  suggestions  on  constructive  work  that  may 
be  developed  by  the  committees  in  cooperation  with  existing  civic  and  social 
organizations.     Such  work  includes: 

1.  Scholarships  to  keep  children  in  school. 

2.  The  visiting  teacher  as  a  remedy  for  truancy  and  non-attendance. 

3.  The  employment  certificate  system  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  period. 

4.  Safeguarding  the  health  of  children  in  industry. 

5.  Advising  children  leaving  school  for  employment  in  their  choice  of  occu- 
pation, and  supervising  the  working  child. 

While  it  will  be  impossible  for  every  State  to  follow  the  entire  program  almost 
any  State  will  be  able  to  carry  out  at  least  one  of  these  suggestions  for  follow-up 
work. 

In  one  State  the  Committee  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry  this  year 
employed  an  experienced  person  to  travel  through  the  State  and  assist  the  local 
committees  in  working  for  a  more  uniform  system  of  issuing  employment  cer- 
tificates, better  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  law  and  in  carrying  oot 
some  of  the  suggestions  mentioned  above. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  State  committees  look  toward  Child  Labor  Day.  Jan- 
uary 26,  as  the  climax  in  the  Back-to-School  Drive  when  reports  will  he  made 
on  what  each  State  has  done  for  the  better  protection  of  its  schoi  1  children  and 
working  children. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


